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lett of  BonbiU,  a  gentleman  who  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  revolution,  in  11186,  and  who  was  one  of  the 
commissioners  for  framing  the  treaty  of  union  be- 
tween England  and  Scotland.  Archibald  married 
Miss  Barbara  Cunningham,  of  Gilhertfield,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Glasgow,  a  lady  of  taste  and  ele- 
gance, by  whom  he  had  two  sons  and  a  daughter ; 
but  dying  shortly  after  the  birth  of  the  latter,  his 
family  was  left  dependent  on  the  bounty  of  the 
grandfather. 

Tobias,  the  younger  son,  was  instructed  in  the 
rudiments  of  cussical  learning  at  the  school  of  D  am- 
barton,  and  early  exhibited  mat  rigorous  under- 
standing and  lively  wit  which  characterised  his  fu- 
ture life.  After  the  ordinary  course  of  school  edu- 
cation, he  was  removed  to  Glasgow,  where  he 
Srosecuted  his  studies  with  diligence  and  success, 
[ere  he  formed  an  intimacy  with  some  students  of 
medicine,  which— more  than  any  predilection  for 
die  study— determined  him  to  embrace  the  profes- 
sion of  physic ;  and,  by  the  advice  of  his  relations, 
be  was  put  apprentice  to  Mr.  John  Gordon,*  a  sur- 
geon of  extensive  practice,  and  a  man  of  integrity 
and  benevolence.  During  his  apprenticeship,  he 
studied  anatomy  and  medicine,  under  the  different 
professors  of  the  university ;  and  found  leisure,  at 
the  same  time,  to  cultivate  the  study  of  the  belles 
lettres,  and  to  indulge  bis  wit  in  occasional  satires, 
which  are  said  to  have  possessed  a  considerable 
portion  of  that  species  of  humour  for  which  he  was 
afterwards  so  much  distinguished. 

While  in  his  eighteenth  year,  he  composed  a 
tragedy,  founded  on  the  assassination  of  James  I. 
•  of  Scotland,  which  was  afterwards  published  under 
the  title  of  "  The  Regicide,"  and  which  is  regarded 
as  an  extraordinary  production  at  so  early  a  period 
of  his  life. 

About  this  time,  his  grandfather,  who  had  hither- 
to maintained  him,  died ;  and  it  was  found  that  he 
bad  made  little  or  no  provision  for  the  children  of 
bis  youngest  son.  Our  author's  apprenticeship  and 
medical  studies,  however,  were  nearly  finished ;  and 
be  determined  to  leave  Scotland,  and  try  his  for- 
.  tone  in  London.  At  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  accord- 
t  ingly  get  out,  to  solicit  employment  iu  the  army  or 
navy,  and  to  bring  his  tragedy  upon  the  stage,  with 
no  other  helps  than  a  small  sum  of  money,  a  large 
assortment  of  letters  of  recommendation,  the  fruit- 
ful resources  of  a  mind  stored  with  professional 
knowledge  and  general  literature,  a  rich  vein  of 
humour,  a  lively  imagination,  and  an  engaging  per- 
son and  address. 

On  his  arrival  in  London,  he  was  unsuccessful  in 
getting  Ids  tragedy  introduced  upon  the  stage,  but 
succeeded  in  procuring  the  situation  of  surgeon's 
mate  to  a  ship  of  the  line.  He  entered  on  board 
one  of  the  largest  ships  of  the  fleet,  in  the  unfor- 
tunate expedition  to  Carthagena,  in  1741,  of  which 
be  publwhed  a  brief  but  spirited  account  in  his  Ro- 
derick Random,  and  afterwards  a  more  circumstan- 
tial narrative  in  "  A  Compendium  of  Voyages," 
1756,  7  vols.  In  the  West  Indies,  he  quitted  the 
service  of  the  navy,  in  disgust,  and  resided  for  some 


*  Smollett  It  etToneouahj  tuppeted  to  bare  dnvn  tin  character 
sf  this  worthy  man,  under  (Hit  nana  of  PobJm,  In  hit  Roderick 
Random  In  Hnmphsejr  Clinker,  ha  mentions  Lira  by  name  la 
vet)  llatieting  terra* 


time  in  the  island  of  Jamaica,  where  be  first  became 
acquainted  with  Anne  Lascelles,  a  beautiful  and 
accomplished  lady,  whom  he  afterwards  married. 

He  returned  to  London  in  1740 ;  and  in  Autumn 
began  his  literary  career  by  publishing  **  Advice,  a 
Satire,"  in  4to.  This  performance,  from  its  peculiar 
acrimony,  was  more  calculated  to  raise  him  power- 
ful enemies  than  to  advance  his  reputation  by  the 
display  of  his  talent.  In  1747,  be  published  "  Re- 
proof, a  Satire,"  a  second  part  of  the  former,  written 
with  equal  energy  of  expression,  and  acrimony  of 
censure. 

At  this  period,  his  attachment  to  Miss  Lascelles 
was  rewarded  by  the  possession  of  her  hand,  and 
the  expectation  of  a  fortune  of  three  thousand 
pounds  in  West  Indian  property.  He  hired  a  gen- 
teel house,  and  lived  in  a  style  of  elegance  and  hos- 
pitality, agreeable  to  his  own  generous  disposition, 
and  suitable  to  the  taste  and  education  of  his  wife, 
in  expectation  of  receiving  the  fortune  that  belong- 
ed to  her,  of  which,  however,  he  obtained  little  or 
nothing,  after  a  vexatious  and  expensive  litigation, 
which  involved  him  in  considerable  pecuniary  diffi- 
culties. 

He  had  recourse  to  his  pen  for  subsistence;  and 
in  1748  published  his  'f  Adventures  of  Roderick 
Random,"  which  had  a  rapid  and  extensive  sale, 
and  brought  him  both  reputation  and  money.  It  is 
generally  esteemed  his  best  novel.  It  has  been  eup 
posed  to  contain  the  real  history  of  the  author's  life ; 
but  although  Roderick  is  sometimes  placed  in  situa- 
tions similar  to  those  in  which  Smollett  bad  been, 
there  are  many  circumstances  in  the  story  very  dif- 
ferent from  those  which  belonged  to  the  author  him- 
self. 

In  1749,  has  tragedy  of  a  The  Regicide,"  after  hav- 
ing been  exposed  during  a  period  of  ten  years  to 
the  censure  of  critics  of  all  degrees,  and  finally  re- 
jected by  the  managers  of  die  theatres,  was  pub- 
lished in  8vo.  by  subscription.  To  the  play,  the  au- 
thor prefixed  a  preface,  giving  a  minute  detail  of 
the  n amorous  difficulties  and  disappointments  he 
encountered,  in  attempting  to  get  his  piece  brought 
on  the  stage,  and  containing  some  very  severe  re- 
flections on  Lord  Lyttleton  and  Garrick,  which  he 
afterwards  regretted,  and  retracted  in  handsome 
terms. 

In  the  summer  of  1780,  he  went  to  Paris,  where 
he  fell  in  with  an  old  acquaintance,  and  brother 
noveDist,  Dr.  Moore,  who  accompanied  him  in  some 
of  his  excursions.  While  in  France,  he  wrote  his 
"  Adventures  of  Peregrine  Pickle,"  which  was  pub- 
lished in  17M,  in  four  vols,  and  received  with  extra- 
ordinary avidity.  The  "  Memoirs  of  a  Lady  of 
Quality,"  (Lady  Vane)  introduced  in  the  work,  the 
materials  of  which  she  herself  furnished,  excited 
much  attention  at  the  time,  and  contributed  greatly 
to  its  success. 

On  his  return  to  England,  having  obtained  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Physic  from  a  foreign  universi- 
ty, he  announced  himself  as  a  physician,  by  a  pub- 
lication, entitled,  °  An  Essay  on  the  External  Use 
of  Water,  with  Remarks  upon  the  present  method 
of  using  the  Mineral  Waters  at  Bath,"  Ac  1752. 
This  performance— the  only  one  in  the  line  of  his 
profession  which  he  is  known  to  have  published — 
advanced  his  reputation  as  a  man  of  science ;  but, 
though  possessed  of  superior  endowments,  and 
many  scientific  qualifications,  be  failed  in  rising  to 
professional  eminence  and  wealth.  It  is  supposed 
that  his  irritable  temper,  increased  by  the  teasing 
and  uncomfortable  circumstances  of  the  profession. 
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Mi  Mi  iiml—upt  for  the  low  arts  of  servility,  sup 
plsasss,  and  cunning,  were  the  real  ensues  of  his 

Disappointod,  or  perhaps  too  soon  discouraged, 
in  »aH rinwg  employment  as  a  physician,  he  resolved 
to  assume  the  character  and  avocation  of  an  author 
by  profession,  and  to  dedicate  hi*  life  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  general  literature.  Accordingly,  he  fixed 
his  residence  at  Chelsea;  and  his  genius,  learning, 
and  iadnstry  were  equally  employed  in  die  several 
departments  of  novel-writing,  of  writing  for  tile 
booksellers,  of  writing  for  the  stage,  and  of  writing 
for  a  party. 

In  1743,  he  published  his  M  Adventures  of  Ferdi- 
nand Count  Fathom,"  in  two  rols.  This  novel  did 
not  obtain  such  extensive  popularity  as  his  former 
ones ;  yet  it  displays  the  same  spirit  and  vivacity, 
the  same  facility  and  variety  of  expression,  which 
chaiaUeiise  his  other  writings,  and  in  some  parts 
exhjmni  a  power  m  serious  description  which  none 
of  his  ether  works  come  up  to. 

His  next  publication  was  a  translation  of  Don 
Quixote.  It  appeared  in  1755,  two  vols.  4to.  For 
tins  work  Smollett  was  eminently  qualified ;  but  he 
toe  often  wrote  in  sach  circumstances,  that  despatch 
was  his  primary  object ;  and  finding  various  English 
translations  at  hand,  sometimes  saved  himself  the 
labour  of  original  composition.  The  preference  is 
still  given  to  the  translation  of  his  predecessor,  Mot- 
unnx,  who  is  thought  to  display  the  ludicrous  so- 
lemnity of  the  knight,  and  the  native  humour  of  the 
squire,  with  more  felicity  of  expression,  and  pro- 
priety of  allusion. 

He  now  made  a  journey,  which  he  had  long  me- 
1,  to  his  native  country.  He  visited  his  mo- 
ra* then  resided  with  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
Tetter,  at  Scotntewn,  in  Peebleahire,  where  he 
named  some  time ;  and  before  returning  to  Eng- 
land, indulged  still  further  his  early  recollections, 
by  visiting  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  particu- 
larly Glasgow,  the  scene  of  his  early  friendships 
and  boyish  pastimes,  where  be  spent  two  very 
agreeable  days  with  Dr.  Moore,  then  an  eminent 
physician  there,  and  some  of  his  old  companions, 
to  whom  he  was  attached  with  unshaken  steadiness. 

On  hss  return  to  London,  he  v/u  prevailed  on  to 
undertake  the  chief  direction  of  "  The  Critical*  Re- 
view," which  commenced  in  1756,  and  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  tones  and  high  church  party,  m  oppo- 
sition to  M  The  Monthly  Review."  This  engagement 
ww  long  a  source  of  disquiet  to  Smollett,  and  in- 
volved him  in  a  variety  of  disputes.  The  severity  of 
some  of  his  criticisms  tempted  incensed  authors  to 
retaliate ;  and  the  boldness  of  some  of  his  censures 
brought  on  him  more  than  one  troublesome  and  ex- 
pensive litigation.  Of  the  former,  the  disputes  with 
Drs.  Shebbeare,  Grainger,  and  HiD.  may  be  men- 
tioned ;  and  of  the  latter,  the  most  important  per- 
haps wee  the  prosecution  of  Admiral  Knowles,  for 
an  article  in  the  Review,  of  which  Smollett  avowed 
hhnself  the  writer,  and  for  which  he  was  fined  in 
one  hundred  pounds,  and  sentenced  to  three  months 
imprisonment  in  the  King's  Bench  Prison. 

Boon  after  the  commencement  of  the  Critical  Re- 
view, he  published,  anonymously.  M  A  Compendium 
of  Authentic  and  Entertaining  Voyages,"  tn  seven 
vols,  Itmo.;  a  popular  compilation,  m  which  he  in- 
troduced fab  own  account  of  the  expedition  against 
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In  1757,  he  wrote  a  national  piece  called  "  The 
Reprisal,  or  the  Tan  of  Old  England,"  which  was 
neat d  at  Drury  Lane,  with  good  success,  and  is  still 
a  popular  after-piece.  The  candour  and  cordiality 
which  Garrick  displayed  in  bringing  forward  this 
closed  the  breach  which  had  subsisted  be- 
dm  and  oar  author;  and  the  latter  was  now 
as  honest  and  open  in  expressing  his  gratitude  to- 
wards him,  as  he  had  been  in  expressing  his  resent- 
In  1738,  Smollett  published  his  "  Complete  His- 
tory of  England,  from  the  descent  of  Julius  Csssar 
to  the  treaty  of  Aix4a-CbapeDe  in  1748,"  in  four 
4*0.  It  is  said  that  tins  work  was  composed 
finished  for  the  press  in  fourteen  months— an 
to  which  nothing  but  the  most  distinguished 
anilities,  and  the  most  vigorous  application,  could 
have  been  equal.  It  was  followed  m  1761  by  Us 
*  Continuation  of  the  History  of  England,"  which 
was  completed  in  four  vols.  8vo.  in  1701,  and  a  fifth 
vaL  fen  1705,  which  brought  down  the  history  to  that 
period.  In  1709,  it  was  published  in  two  vols.  4to, 
last  corrections,  and  a  general  index. 


While  in  confinement  in  the  King's  Bench  Prison, 
his  abilities  were  exercised  in  writing  "  The  Adven- 
tures of  Sir  Lancelot  Greaves,"  which  was  first 
printed  in  detached  portions,  in  the  British  Maga- 
sine  for  1780  and  1701.  As  a  whole,  it  is  much  in- 
ferior to  his  other  novels,  though  not  without  scenes 
and  characters  demonstrative  of  the  genuine  hu- 
mour, satirical  talents,  and  benevolent  heart  of  the 
writer. 

The  sudden  advancement  of  the  Earl  of  Bute,  a 
native  of  Scotland,  and  a  tory,  to  the  chief  manage- 
ment of  public  affairs,  rendered  him  an  object  of  na- 
tional jealousy,  suspicion,  and  aversion,  so  that  he 
found  it  necessary  to  employ  some  able  writers  to 
reconcile  the  public  to  his  elevation,  and  to  defend 
the  measures  of  his  administration.  Among  others, 
Smollett  was  prevailed  upon  to  defend  the  unpopu- 
lar measures  that  had  attended  his  elevation ;  and, 
on  the  first  day  of  his  patron's  promotion,  he  pub- 
lished the  first  number  of  a  weekly  paper,  entitled 
"  The  Briton."  In  opposition  to  this,  Wilkes  start- 
ed M  The  North  Briton,"  the  first  number  of  which 
appeared  on  the  5th  of  June,  1782.  This  paper,  in 
which  Wilkes  was  assisted  by  Churchill,  declared 
hostilities  against  the  ministry  and  the  Scottish  na- 
tion, and  attracted  the  attention  of  the  pubhe  from 
the  acrimonious  boldness  with  which  it  was  written. 
Smollett,  unlike  his  opponent,  was  not  formed  with 
that  insensibility  and  coolness  that  is  necessary  for 
political  controversy.  By  the  force  of  invective,  po- 
pular argument,  and  personal  abuse,  he  was  com-  • 
pletely  defeated ;  and  on  the  12th  of  February  1783, 
The  Briton  was  stopped.  Smollett  afterwasris  found 
reason  for  altering  his  opinion  of  Lord  Bute,  when 
he  wrote  his  M  History  and  Adventures  of  an  Atom," 
published  in  1780,  a  political  romance,  exhibiting, 
under  Japanese  names,  the  characters  and  conduct 
of  the  leaders  of  party  in  Great  Britain  from  1754 
to  1787-8. 

A  heavy  domestic  calamity— the  death  of  an  only 
child,  a  daughter,  in  her  fifteenth  year— together 
with  the  bad  state  of  bis  own  health,  and  the  earnest 
request  of  his  wife,  determined  him  to  leave  Eng- 
land, and  spend  some  time  in  a  foreign  country, 
and  milder  climate.  Accordingly  in  June,  1783,  he 
went  abroad,  and  continued  In  France  and  Italy 
about  two  years.  On  his  return,  in  1768,  he  pub- 
lished his  ".  Travels  through  France  and  Italy/'  in 
the  form  of  letters.  In  the  course  of  bis  travels,  he 
seems  to  have  laboured  under  a  constant  fit  of  ill- 
humour  ;  and  bis  letters  afford  a  melancholy  proof 
of  the  influence  of  bodily  pain  over  the  best  dispo- 
sition. 

Soon  after  this  publication,  at  a  time  when  he  felt 
his  strength  declining,  and  his  mind  depressed  with 
sorrow,  he  set  out  on  a  journey  to  bis  native  coun- 
try— a  journey  probably  undertaken  from  a  sense  of    s 
his  approaching  dissolution,  and  a  desire  of  seeing 
his  mother  and  other  relations,  before  he  should  bo 
separated  from  them  for  ever.    He  arrived  in  Edin* 
burgh,  in  June^lTfifi^and  having  passed  some  time 
with  bis  mother,  be  proceeded,  with  his  sister,  to 
Glasgow;  from  whence,  after  they  had  made  a 
short  stay,  they  went,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Mooro, 
to  Cameron,  the  residence  of  his  cousin,  Mr.  Smol- 
lett, of  Bonhill,  on  the  banks  of  Lochlomond.    He  ' 
left  Scotland  about  the  latter  end  of  August,  without 
any  alleviation  of  his  complaints,  and  proceeded  di-     ft 
rectly  to  Bath,  with  a  pleasing  impression  on  his     *JL 
mind  of  the  affectionate  attention  which  had  been 
shown  him  by  bis  relations,  acquaintance,  and  coun- 
trymen in  general,  of  whom  he  bad  taken  a  last  fare- 
well. v 

He  spent  the  winter  in  Bath;  and  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  1767,  his  health  and  spirits  were 
surprisingly  restored.  During  his  convalescence  he 
wrote  bis  Adventures  of  an  Atom,  already  mention- 
ed. His  complaints,  however,  soon  recurred  with 
violence ;  and  he  was  advised  to  try  the  influejifin. 
of  Cue  Italian  climate.  ^ 

He  set  out  for  Italy,  accompanied  by  his  wife, 
early  in  the  year  1770,  with  a  constitution  reduced 
to  the  last  state  of  debility ;  and  after  residing  a 
short  time  at  Leghorn,  he  retired  to  Monte  Novo,  in 
the  neighbourhood.  While  here,  hepubUshed,  in  1771, 
his  M  Expedition  of  Humtihrey  Cunker,"  m  which 
he  represented,  truly  and  numorously,  his  own  cna~— -- 
meter  under  that  of  Matthew  Bramble,  and  insert- 
ed the  observations  he  made  on  visiting  his  native 
country,  and  the  scenes  of  infancy.  This  novel  was 
read  with  general  approbation  on  its  first  appear 
ance ;  and  is  still  considered  as  among  tbtmoat  en 
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tertaintng  and  agreeable  of  Us  work*.  It  vu  the 
last  publication  Smollett  gave  to  the  world ;  and  be- 
trays no  diminution  of  his  native  rigour  of  imagin- 
ation and  masculine  humour. 

He  lingered  through  the  summer,  during  which 
his  strength  sunk  gradually,  but  he  retained  his 
fortitude  and  composure,  as  well  as  the  full  use  of 
his  faculties,  to  the  last,  and  died  at  his  house  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Leghorn,  ou  the  31st  of  Octo- 
ber, 1771,  in  the  fifty-first  year  of  his  age. 

Soon  after  his  death,  a  plain  monument  was  erect- 
ed to  his  memory  by  his  widow,  with  an  inscription 
by  Dr.  Armstrong.  In  1774,  a  column  was  erected 
on  the  banks  of  the  Leven,  near  the  house  in  which  he 
was  born,  by  his  cousin  James  Smollett,  Esq.  of  Bon- 
hill,  with  an  inscription,  in  the  composition  of  which 
Dr.  Johnson  had  a  band.  To  add  to  the  regret  which 
every  reader  must  foel  at  the  untoward  fortune 
that  attended  Smollett  through  Bfe,  his  widow  was 
left  in  indigent  circumstances  in  a  foreign  country. 
To  relieve  her  from  some  temporary  distress,  the 
tragedy  of  Venice  Preserved  was  performed  at  Ed- 
inburgh, in  1784,  for  her  benefit ;  and  the  money, 
amounting,  it  is  said,  with  private  donations,  to 
about  8007.  remitted  to  Italy. 

In  1773,  Smollett's  "  Ode  to  Independence"  was 
published  from  a  MS.  at  Glasgow,  by  Professor 
Richardson,  with  notes  and  observations.  The 
poems  of  Smollett,  though  few,  are  allowed  to  be  of 
the  first  order,  which  makes  it  to  be  regretted  that 
he  did  not  cultivate  his  poetical  taleuta  more  exten- 
sively. 

The  person  of  Smollett  was  stout  and  well  propor- 
tioned, nis  countenance  engaging,  his  manner  re- 
served, with  a  certain  air  of  dignity  that  seemed  to 
indicate  that  he  was  not  unconscious  of  his  own 
powers.  He  was  of  a  disposition  so  humaoe  and 
generous,  that  he  was  ever  ready  to  serve  the  un- 
fortunate, and  oft  some  occasions  to  assist  them  be* 
Jrond  what  his  circumstances  could  justify.  Though 
ew  could  penetrate  with  more  acuteness  into  cha- 
racter, yet  none.was  more  apt  to  overlook  miscon- 
duct when  attended  with  misfortune.  As  nothing 
was  more  abhorrent  to  his  nature  than  pertness  or 
intrusion,  few  things  could  render  him  more  indig- 
nant than  a  cold#reception.  To  this,  however,  he 
imagined  he  had  sometimes  been  exposed  on  his 
applications  m  favour  of  others ;  for  himself  he 


SMOLLETT. 

never  made  an  application  to  any  great  man  in  fan 
life.  Free  from  vanity,  Smollett  had  a  considerable 
share  of  pride,  and  great  sensibility ;  his  passions 
were  easily  moved,  and  too  impetuous  when  roused ; 
he  could  not  conceal  his  contempt  of  folly,  his  de- 
testation of  fraud,  nor  refrain  from  proclaiming  his 
indignation  against  every  instance  of  oppression* 
Though  he  possessed  a  versatility  of  style  in  writing, 
which  he  could  accommodate  to  every  character,  he 
had  no  suppleness  in  his  conduct.  He  could  neither 
stoop  to  impose  on  credulity,  nor  humour  caprice. 
He  was  of  an  intrepid,  independent,  imprudent  dis- 
position, equally  incapable  of  deceit  and  adulation, 
and  more  aispojed  to  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of 
those  he  could  serve,  than  of  those  who  could  serve 
him.  What  wonder  that  a  man  of  his  character  was 
not,  what  is  called,  successful  in  life. 

The  predominant  excellencies  of  his  mind  were 
fertility  of  invention,  vigorous  sense,  brilliant  fancy, 
and  versatile  humour.  His  understanding  was  quick 
and  penetrating,  his  imagination  lively,  his  memory 
retentive,  and  his  humour  original.  His  writings 
must  be  allowed  as  proofs  of  a  versatility  as  well  as 
fecundity  of  talents  seldom  exceeded  by  any  writer 
in  the  same  period  of  years.  He  had  an  extensive 
knowledge,  not  only  in  physio,  and  the  arts  and 
sciences  in  general,  but  in  moral  and  political  philo- 
sophy, in  ancient  and  modern  history,  in  the  laws  and 
institutions  of  Europe,  and  in  the  constitution  and 
government  of  bis  country.  Man  he  surveyed  with 
the  most  accurate  observation.  He  had  a  strong 
sense  of  impropriety,  and  a  nice  discernment  both 
of  natural  and  moral  beauty  and  deformity.  His 
humour,  lively  and  versatile,  could  paint  justly  or 
agreeably  what  he  saw  in  absurd  or  ludicrous  as- 
pects. He  possessed  a  rapid  and  clear  conception, 
with  an  animated,  unaffected,  and  graceful  style. 
With  much  simplicity,  he  has  much  purity,  and  is, 
at  the  same  time,  both  forcible  and  copious.  His  ob- 
servations on  lifo  aud  manners  are  commonly  just, 
strong,  and  comprehensive;  and  his  reasoning  gen- 
erally sound  aud  conclusive.  His  wit  is  prompt  and 
natural,  yet  keen  and  manly.  In  chastity  and  de- 
licacy, it  is  inferior  to  that  of  Addison,  but  equal  in 
purity  and  moral  tendency  to  that  of  his  contempor- 
ary, Fielding ;— it  is  poignant,  sprightly,  and  founded 
on  truth ;  it  exposes  successfully  hypocrisy,  impro- 
priety, and  such  vices  as  are  objects  of  ridicule. 
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HISTORY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 


lineal  succession ;  by  the  Roman-catholics ;  by  those 
who  were  personally  attached  to  the  late  king ;  and 
by  such  as  were  disgusted  by  the  conduct  and  per- 
sonal deportment  of  William  since  his  arrival  in 
England.  They  observed,  That,  contrary  to  Ids 
declaration,  he  had  plainly  aspired  to  the  crown  ; 
and  treated  his  father-in-law  with  insolence  and 
rigour :  that  his  army  contained  a  number  of  foreign 
papists,  almost  equal  to  that  of  the  English  Roman- 
catholics  whom  James  had  employed :  that  the  re- 
ports so  industriously  circulated  about  the  birth  of 
the  prince  of  Wales,  the  treaty  with  France  for  en- 
slaving England,  and  the  murder  of  the  earl  of  Es- 
sex— reports  countenanced  by  the  prince  of  Orange 
— now  appeared  to  be  without  foundation :  that  the 
Dutch  troops  remained  in  London,  while  the  Eng- 
lish forces  were  distributed  in  remote  quarters  : 
that  the  prince  declared  the  first  should  be  kept 
about  his  person,  and  the  latter  sent  to  Ireland : 
that  the  two  houses,  out  of  complaisance  to  Wil- 
liam, had  denied  their  late  sovereign  the  justice  of 
being  heard  in  his  own  defence :  and,  that  the  Dutch 
had  lately  interfered  with  the  trade  of  London, 
which  was  already  sensibly  diminished.  These 
were  the  sources  of  discontent,  swelled  up  by  the 
resentment  of  some  noblemen,  and  other  individ- 
uals, disappointed  in  their  hopes  of  profit  and  pre- 
ferment. 

ACCOUNT  OP  THE  NEW  MINISTRY. 
William  began  his  reign  with  a  proclamation  (1), 
for  confirming  all  protestants  in  the  offices  which 
they  enjoyed  on  the  first  day  of  December :  then 
he  chose  the  members  of  his  council,  who  were 
generally  stanch  to  his  interest,  except  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  and  the  earl  of  Nottingham, 
[See  note  A,  at  the  end  of  this  Vol.]  and  these  wore 
admitted  in  complaisance  to  the  church-party,  which 
it  was  not  thought  adviseable  to  provoke.  Notting- 
ham and  Shrewsbury  were  appointed  secretaries  of 
state :  the  privy-seal  was  bestowed  upon  the  mar- 
quis of  Halifax :  the  earl  of  Danby  was  created  pres- 
ident of  the  council.  These  two  noblemen  enjoyed 
a  good  share  of  the  king's  confidence,  and  Notting- 
ham was  considerable,  as  head  of  the  church-party : 
but  the  chief  favourite  was  Bentinck,  first  commoner 
on  the  list  of  privy-counsellors,  as  well  as  groom  of 
tho  stole  and  privy  purse.  D'Auverquerque  was 
made  master  01  the  horse,  Zuylestein  of  the  robes, 
and  Schomberg  of  the  ordnance :  the  treasury,  ad- 
miralty, and  chancery,  were  put  in  commission; 
twelve  able  judges' were  chosen  ;  and  the  diocese  of 
Salisbury  being  vacated  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Ward, 
the  king,  of  his  own  free  motion,  filled  it  with  Bur- 
net, who  had  been  a  zealous  stickler  for  bis  inter- 
est ;  and,  in  a  particular  manner,  instrumental  in 
effecting  the  revolution.  Sancroft,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  refused  to  consecrate  this  ecclesiastic, 
though  the  reasons  of  his  refusal  are  not  specified ; 
but,  being  afraid  of  incurring  the  penalties  of  a  pre- 
munire,  he  granted  a  commission  to  the  bishop  of 
London,  and  three  other  suffragans,  to  perform  that 
ceremony.  Burnet  was  a  prelate  of  some'  parts, 
and  great  industry;  moderate  in  his  notions  of 
church-discipline,  inquisitive,  meddling,  vain,  and 
credulous.  In  consequence  of  having  incurred  tho 
displeasure  of  the  late  king,  he  had  retired  to  the 
continent,  and  fixed  his  residence  in  Holland,  where 
he  was  naturalized,  and  attached  himself  to  the  in- 
terest of  tho  prince  of  Orange,  who  consulted  him 
about  the  affairs  of  England.  He  assisted  in  draw- 
ing up  the  prince's  manifesto,  and  wrote  some  other 
papers  and  pamphlets  in  defence  of  his  design.  He 
was  demanded  of  the  States,  by  the  English  am- 
bassador, as  a  British  fugitive,  outlawed  by  king 
James,  and  excepted  in  the  act  of  indemnity :  never- 


theless, he  came  over  with  William,  in  quality  ofi,  kbe  attended  with  great  trouble,  expense,  and  lo 


his  chaplain ;  and,  by  bis  intrigues,  contributed  in 
some  measure  to  the  success  of  that  expedition. 
The  principal  individuals  that  composed  this  minis- 
try, have  been  characterised  in  the  history  of  the 
preceding  reigns.  We  have  had  occasion  to  mention 
the  fine  talents,  the  vivacity,  the  flexibility  of  Hali- 
fax :  the  plausibility,  the  enterprising  genius,  the 
obstinacy  of  Danby ;  the  pompons  eloquence,  the 
warmth,  and  ostentation  of  Nottingham;  the  probi- 
ty and  popularity  of  Shrewsbury.  Godolphin,  now 
brought  into  the  treasury,  was  modest,  silent,  saga- 
cious, and  upright.  Mordaunt,  appointed  first 
commissioner  of  that  board,  and  afterwards  created 


of  the  exchequer,  promoted  in  the  sequel  to  the 
rank  of  earl  of  Warrington,  was  close  and  mercen- 
ary. Obsequiousness,  fidelity,  and  attachment  to 
his  master,  composed  the  character  of  Bentinck, 
whom  the  king  raised  to  the  dignity  of  earl  of 
Portland.  The  English  favourite,  Sidney,  was  a 
man  of  wit  and  pleasure,  possessed  of  the  most  en- 
gaging talents  for  conversation  and  private  friend- 
ship, but  rendered  unfit  for  public  business  by  indo- 
lence and  inattention.  He  was  ennobled,  and  after- 
wards created  earl  of  Romney ;  a  title  which  he 
enjoyed  with  several  successive  posts  of  profit  and 
importance.  The  stream  of  honour  and  preferment 
ran  strong  in  favour  of  the  whigs,  and  this  appear- 
ance of  partiality  confirmed  the  suspicion  and  re- 
sentment of  the  opposite  party. 

THE  CONVENTION  CONVERTED  INTO  A 

PARLIAMENT. 

The  first  resolution  taken  in  the  new  council  was 
to  convert  the  convention  into  a  parliament,  that 
the  new  settlement  might  be  strengthened  by  a 
legal  sanction,  which  was  now  supposed  to  be 
wanting,  as  the  -assembly  had  not  been  convoked 
by  the  king's  writ  of  summons.    The  experiment  of 
a  new  election  was  deemed  too  hazardous  ;  there- 
fore, the  council  determined  that  the  king  should, 
by  virtue  of  his  own  authority,  change  the  conven- 
tion into  a  parliament,  by  going  to  the  house  of 
peers  with  the  usual  state  of  a  sovereign,  and  pro- 
nouncing a  speech  from  the  throne  to  both  houses. 
This  expedient  was  accordingly  practised.  [See  note 
B,  at  the  end  of  this  Vol.]    He  assured  them  he 
should  never  take  any  step  that  would  diminish  the 
good  opinion  they  had  conceived  of  his  integrity. 
He  told  them  that  Holland  was  in  such  a  situation 
as  required  their  immediate  attention  and  assistance; 
that  the  posture  of  affairs  at  home  likewise,  demand- 
ed their  serious  consideration :  that  a  good  settle- 
ment was  necessary,  not  only  for  the  establishment 
of  domestie  peace,  but  also  for  the  support  of  the 
protestant  interest  abroad :  that  the  affairs  of  Ire- 
land were  too  critically  situated  to  admit  die  least 
delay  in  their  deliberations :  he,  therefore,  begged 
they  would  be  speedy  and  effectual  in  concerting 
such  measures  as  should  be  judged  indispensably 
necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the  nation.    The  com- 
mons returning  to  their  house,  immediately  passed 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  his  majesty,  and  made  an  order 
that  his  speech  should  be  taken  into  consideration. 
After  the  throne  had  been  declared  vacant  by  a 
small  majority  of  the  peers,  those  who  opposed  that 
measure  had  gradually  withdrawn  themselves  from 
tho  house,  so  that  very  few  remained  but  such  as 
were  devoted  to  the  new  monarch.    These,  there- 
fore, brought  in  a  bill  for  preventing  all  disputes 
concerning  the  present  parliament.    In  the  mean 
time,  Mr.  Hambden,  in  the  lower  house,  pat  die 
question,  Whether  a  king  elected  by  tho  lords  spir- 
itual and  temporal,  and  the  commons  assembled  at 
Westminster,   coming  to  and  consulting  with  the 
said  lords  and  commons,  did  not  make  as  complete 
a  parliament,  and  legislative  power  and  authority, 
as  if  the  said  kins  should  cause  new  elections  to  be 
made  by  writ  T    Many  members  affirmed,  that  the 
king's  writ  was  as  necessary  as  his  presence  to  the 
being  of  a  legal  parliament,  and,  as  the  convention 
was  defective  in  tins  particular,  it  could  not  be 
vested  with  a  parliamentary  authority  by  any  man 
agement  whatsoever.    The  whigs  replied,  That  the' 
essence  of  a  parliament  consisted  m  the  meeting. 
and  co-operation  of  the  king,  lords,  and  commons  \ 
and  that  it  was  not  material  whether  they  were 
convoked  by  writ  or  by  letter :    they  proved,  this 
assertion  by  examples  deduced  from  the  history  of 
England :  they  observed,  that  a  new  election  would 


of  time  ;  and  that  such  delay  might-  prove  fatal  to 
the  protestant  interest  in  Ireland,  as  well  as  to  the 
allies  on  the  continent.  In  the  midst  of  this  debate 
tho  bill  was  brought  down  from  the  lords,  and  being; 
read,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  make  some 
amendments.  These  were  no  sooner  made  **»»Tt 
the  commons  sent  it  back  to  the  upper  house,  and 
it  immediately  received  die  royal  assent.  By  this 
act,  the  lords  and  commons,  assembled  at  West- 
minster, were  declared  the  two  houses  of  parlia- 
ment to  all  intents  and  purposes:  it  likewise 
ordained.  That  the  present  act,  and  all  other- 
acts  to  which  the  royal  assent  should  be  given  be- 


earl  of  Monmouth,  was  open,  generous,  and  a  re-    fore  the  next  prorogation,  should  be  understood, 
publican  in  his  principles.    Delamero,  chancellor  [  and  adjudged  in  law  to  begin  on  the  thirteenth,  day 
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STATE  OF  THB  NATION  IMMEDIATELY 
AFTER  THB  REVOLUTION. 


f  |"1HE  constitution  of  England  bad  now 
X  assumed  a  new  aspect.  The  maxim  of 
kereiitarr,  Indefcisibie  right  was  at  length  renoun- 
ced by  a  free  parliament.  The  power  of  the  crown 
acknowledged  to  flow  ftxm  no  other  fountain 
that  of  a  contract  with  the  people.  Allegiance 
— tectum  were  declared  reciprocal  ties  de- 
upon  each  other.  The  representatives  of 
m  made  a  regular  claim  of  rights  in  behalf 
of  their  canetitaenta ;  and  William  III.  ascended 
the  throne  in  consequence  of  an  express  capitula- 
tion with  the  people.  Yet,  on  this  occasion,  the 
seal  of  the  parliament  towards  their  deliverer  seems 
to  have  overshot  their  attachment  to  their  own  lib- 
erty and  privileges :  or  at  least  they  neglected  the 
surest  opportunity  that  oyer  occurred,  to  retrench 
those  prerogatives  of  the  crown  to  which  they  im- 
puted all  the  lato  and  former  calamities  of  the  king- 
eom.  Their  new  monarch  retained  the  old  regal 
power  over  parliaments  in  its  fall  extent.  He  was 
left  at  liberty  to  convoke,  adjourn,  prorogue,  and 
dissolve  them  at  his  pleasure.  He  was  enabled  to 
election*,  and  oppress  corporations.  He 
*  the  zight  of  choosing  but  own  council ;  ot 
ig  all  who  great  officers  of  the  state,  and  of 
the  household,  of  the  army,  the  nary,  and  the 
Ho  reserved  the  absolute  command  of  the 
so  that  he  remained  master  of  all  the  in- 
its  and  engines  of  corruption  and  violence, 
:  any  other  i—trahit  than  his  own  modera- 
tion, mad  pendent  regard  to  the  claim  of  rights  and 


principle  of  resistance,  an  which  the  revolution  was 
founded.  In  a  word,  the  settlement  was  finished 
with  some  precipitation,  before  the  plan  had  been 
properly  digested  and  matured  ;  and  this  will  be 
the  case  in  every  establishment  formed  upon  a  sud- 
den emergency  in  the  face  of  opposition.  It  was 
observed,  thai  the  king,  who  was  made  by  the  peo- 
ple, had  it  in  his  power  to  rule  without  them;  to 
govern  Jure  divtno,  though  he  was  created  Jure  hu- 
mane :  and  that,  though  the  change  proceeded  from 
a  republican  spirit,  the  settlement  was  built  upon 
tory  maxims ;  for  the  execution  of  his  government 
continued  still  independent  of  his  commission,  while 
hi*  town  person  remained  sacred  and  inviolable. 
The  prince  of  Orange  had  been  invited  to  England 
by  a  coalition  of  parties,  united  by  a  common  sense 
of  danger :  but  this  tie  was  no  sooner  broken  than 
they  flew  asunder,  and  each  resumed  ittf  Original 
bias.  Their  mutuaf  ^oalousy  and  rancour  revived, 
and  was  heated  by /dispute  into  intemperate  zeal 
and  enthusiasm,  Xhose  who  at  first  acted  from 
principle*  of  patrie#mi  were  insensibly  warmed 
mto  partisans  ;'anavkftg  William  soon  found  him- 
self at  the  head  of  a  faction.  As  he  had  been  bred 
a  Calviniat,  and  alwhys  expressed  an  abhorrence  of 
sphdtual  persecution.*, the  presbyterians,  and  other 

8 rotestantJsntoeMers\  considered  him  a*  their  pecu- 
ar  protector,  and  entered  into  his  interests  with 
the  most  zealous  fervour  and  assiduity.  For  the 
same  reasons,  the  friends  of  the  church  becamo 
jealous  of  his  proceedings,  and  employed  all  their 
influence,  first  in  exposing  his  elevation  to  the 
throne,  and  afterwards  in  thwarting  his  measures. 
Their  party  was  espoused  by  all  the  friends  o'  the 
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lineal  succession ;  by  the  Roman-catholics ;  by  those 
who  were  personally  attached  to  the  late  king  ;  and 
by  such  as  were  disgusted  by  the  conduct  and  per- 
sonal deportment  of  William  since  his  arrival  jn 
England.  They  observed,  That,  contrary  to  his 
declaration,  he  had  plainly  aspired  to  the  crown ; 
and  treated  his  father-in-law  with  insolence  and 
rigour :  that  his  army  contained  a  number  of  foreign 
papists,  almost  equal  to  that  of  the  English  Roman- 
catholics  whom  James  had  employed :  that  the  re- 
ports  so  industriously  circulated  about  the  birth  of 
the  prince  of  Wales,  the  treaty  with  France  for  en- 
slaving England,  and  the  murder  of  the  earl  of  Es- 
sex—reports countenanced  by  the  prince  of  Orange 
— now  appeared  to  be  without  foundation :  that  the 
Dutch  troops  remained  in  London,  while  the  Eng- 
lish forces  were  distributed  in  remote  quarters  : 
that  the  prince  declared  the  first  should  be  kept 
about  his  person,  and  the  latter  sent  to  Ireland : 
that  the  two  houses,  out  of  complaisance  to  Wil- 
liam, had  denied  their  late  sovereign  the  justice  of 
being  heard  in  his  own  defence :  and,  that  the  Dutch 
had  lately  interfered  with  the  trade  of  London, 
which  was  already  sensibly  diminished.  These 
were  the  sources  of  discontent,  swelled  up  by  the 
resentment  of  some  noblemen,  and  other  individ- 
uals, disappointed  in  their  hopes  of  profit  and  pre- 
ferment. 

ACCOUNT  OP  THE  NEW  MINISTRY. 

William  began  bis  reign  with  a  proclamation  (1), 
for  confirming  all  protestants  in  the  offices  which 
they  enjoyed  on  the  first  day  of  December :  then 
he  chose  the  members  of  his  council,  who  were 
generally  stanch  to  his  interest,  except  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  and  the  earl  of  Nottingham, 
[See  note  A,  at  the  end  of  this  Vol.]  and  these  were 
admitted  in  complaisance  to  the  church-party,  which 
it  was  not  thought  adviseable  to  provoke.    Notting- 
ham and  Shrewsbury  were  appointed  secretaries  of 
state :  the  privy-seal  was  bestowed  upon  the  mar- 
quis of  Halifax :  the  earl  of  Danby  was  created  pres- 
ident of  the  counciL    These  two  noblemen  enjoyed 
a  good  share  of  the  king's  confidence,  and  Notting- 
ham was  considerable,  as  head  of  the  church-party : 
but  the  chief  favourite  was  Bentinck,  first  commoner 
on  the  list  of  privy-counsellors,  as  well  as  groom  of 
the  stole  and  privy  purse.    D'Auverquerque  was 
made  master  of  the  horse,  Zuylestein  of  the  robes; 
and  Schomberg  of  the  ordnance :  the  treasury,  ad- 
miralty, and  chancery,  were  put  in  commission; 
twelve  able  judges' were  chosen  ;  and  the  diocese  of 
Salisbury  being  vacated  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Ward, 
the  king,  of  his  own  free  motion,  filled  it  with  Bur- 
net, who  had  been  a  zealous  stickler  for  his  inter- 
est ;  and,  in  a  particular  manner,  instrumental  in 
effecting  the  revolution.      Sancroft,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  refused  to  consecrate  this  ecclesiastic, 
though  the  reasons  of  his  refusal  are  not  specified ; 
but,  being  afraid  of  incurring  the  penalties  of  a  pre- 
munire,  he  granted  a  commission  to  the  bishop  of 
London,  and  three  other  suffragans,  to  perform  that 
ceremony.    Burnet  was  a  prelate  of  some'  parts, 
and  great  industry;    moderate  in  his  notions  of 
church-discipline,  inquisitive,  meddling,  vain,  and 
credulous.   In  consequence  of  having  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  the  late  king,  he  had  retired  to  the 
continent,  and  fixed  his  residence  in  Holland,  where 
he  was  naturalized,  and  attached  himself  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  prince  of  Orange,  who  consulted  him 
about  the  affairs  of  England.    He  assisted  in  draw- 
ing up  the  prince's  manifesto,  and  wrote  some  other 
papers  and  pamphlets  in  defence  of  his  design.  He 
was  demanded  of  the  States,  by  the  English  am- 
bassador, as  a  British  fugitive,  outlawed  by  king 
James,  and  excepted  in  the  act  of  indemnity :  never 


his  chaplain ;  and,  by  his  intrigues,  contributed  in 
some  measure  to  the  success  of  that  expedition. 
The  principal  individuals  that  composed  this  minis- 
try, have  been  characterised  in  the  history  of  the 
preceding  reigns.  We  have  had  occasion  to  mention 
the  fine  talents,  the  vivacity,  the  flexibility  of  Hali- 
fax :  the  plausibility,  the  enterprising  genius,  the 
obstinacy  of  Danby ;  the  pompous  eloquence,  the 
warmth,  and  ostentation  or  Nottingham;  the  probi- 
ty and  popularity  of  Shrewsbury.  Godolphin,  now 
brought  into  the  treasury,  was  modest,  silent,  saga- 
cious, and  upright.  Mordaunt,  appointed  first 
commissioner  of  that  board,  and  afterwards  created 
earl  of  Monmouth,  was  open,  generous,  and  a  re- 
publican in  his  principles.    Delamero,  chancellor 


of  the  exchequer,  promoted  in  the  sequel  to  the 
rank  of  eari  of  Warrington,  was  close  and  mercen- 
ary. Obsequiousness,  fidelity,  and  attachment  to 
his  master,  composed  the  character  of  Bentinck, 
whom  the  king  raised  to  the  dignity  of  earl  of 
Portland.  The  English  favourite,  Sidney,  was  a 
man  of  wit  and  pleasure,  possessed  of  the  most  en- 
gaging talents  for  conversation  and  private  friend- 
ship, but  rendered  unfit  for  public  business  by  indo- 
lence and  inattention.  He  was  ennobled,  and  after- 
wards created  earl  of  Romney;  a  title  which  he 
enjoyed  with  several  successive  posts  of  profit  and 
importance.  The  stream  of  honour  and  preferment 
ran  strong  in  favour  of  the  Whigs,  and  this  appear- 
ance of  partiality  confirmed  the  suspicion  and  re- 
sentment of  the  opposite  party. 

THE  CONVENTION  CONVERTED  INTO  A 
PARLIAMENT. 

The  first  resolution  taken  in  the  new  council  was 
to  convert  the  convention  into  a  parliament,  that 
the  new  settlement  might  be  strengthened  by  a 
legal  sanction,  which  was  now  supposed  to  be 
wanting,  as  the  assembly  had  not  been  convoked 
by  the  king's  writ  of  summons.    The  experiment  of 
a  new  election  was  deemed  too  hazardous  ;  there- 
fore^ the  council  determined  that  the  king  should, 
by  virtue  of  bis  own  authority,  change  the  conven- 
tion into  a  parliament,  by  going  to  the  house  of 
peers  with  the  usual  state  of  a  sovereign,  and  pro- 
nouncing a  speech  from  the  throne  to  both  houses. 
This  expedient  was  accordingly  practised.  [See  note 
B,  at  the  end  of  this  Vol.}    He  assured  them  he 
should  never  take  any  step  that  would  diminish  the 
good  opinion  they  had  conceived  of  his  integrity. 
He  told  them  that  Holland  was  in  such  a  situation 
as  required  their  immediate  attention  and  assistance; 
that  the  posture  of  affairs  at  home  likewise,  demand- 
ed their  serious  consideration :  that  a  good  settle- 
ment was  necessary,  not  only  for  the  establishment 
of  domestic  peace,  but  also  for  the  support  of  the 
Protestant  interest  abroad :  that  the  affairs  of  Ire- 
land were  too  critically  situated  to  admit  the  least 
delay  in  their  deliberations :  he,  therefore,  begged 
they  would  be  speedy  and  effectual  in  concertina; 
such  measures  as  should  be  judged  indispensably 
necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the  nation.    The  com- 
mons returning  to  their  house,  immediately  passed 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  his  majesty,  and  made  an  order 
that  his  speech  should  be  taken  into  consideration. 
After  the  throne  had  been  declared  vacant  by  a 
small  majority  of  the  peers,  those  who  opposed  that 
measure  had  gradually  withdrawn  themselves  from 
the  house,  so  that  very  few  remained  but  such  as 
were  devoted  to  the  new  monarch.    These,  there- 
fore, brought  in  a  bill  for  preventing  all  disputes 
concerning  the  present  parliament.    In  the  "»«^ti 
time,  Mr.  Hambden,  in  the  lower  house,  put  the 
question,  Whether  a  king  elected  by  the  lords  spir- 
itual and  temporal,  and  the  commons  assembled  at 
Westminster,   coming  to  and  consulting  with  the 
said  lords  and  commons,  did  not  make  as  complete 
a  parliament,  and  legislative  power  and  authority, 
as  if  the  said  king  should  cause  new  elections  to  be 
made  by  writ  f    Many  members  affirmed,  that  the 
king's  writ  was  as  necessary  as  his  presence  to  the 
being  of  a  legal  parliament,  and,  as  the  convention 
was  defective  in  this  particular,  it  could  not  be 
vested  with  a  parliamentary  authority  by  any  man. 
agement  whatsoever.    The  whigs  replied,  That  the 
essence  of  a  parliament  consisted  m  the  meeting 
and  co-operation  of  the  king,  lords,  and  commons; 
and  that  it  was  not  material  whether  they  were 
convoked  by  writ  or  by  letter :    they  proved  this 
assertion  by  examples  deduced  from  the  history  of 
Eugland :  they  observed,  that  a  new  election  would 


theless,  he  came  over  with  William,  in  Quality  ofi,  ^-be  attended  with  great  trouble,  expense,  and  lose 


of  time  ;  and  that  such  delay  might-  prove  fatal  to 
the  protestant  interest  in  Ireland,  as  well  as  to  the 
allies  on  the  continent.  In  the  midst  of  this  debate, 
the  bill  was  brought  down  from  the  lords,  and  being' 
read,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  make  some 
amendments.  These  were  no  sooner  made  than 
the  commons  sent  it  back  to  the  upper  house,  and 
it  immediately  received  the  royal  assent.  By  this 
act,  the  lords  and  commons,  assembled  at  West- 
minster, were  declared  the  two  houses  of  parlia- 
ment to  all  intents  and  purposes :  it  likewise 
ordained.  That  the  present  act,  and  all  other 
acts  to  which  the  royal  assent  should  be  given  be- 
fore the  next  prorogation,  should  be  understood 
and  adjudged  in  law  to  begin  on  the  thirteenth  day 
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sf  Fdhnwy :  that  the  members,  hurtead  of  the 
•H  oaths  of  aflegiance  and  supremacy,  should 
take  the  new  oath  incorporated  in  this  act  under 
me  ancient  penalty ;  and,  that  the  present  parlia- 
mmt  should  be  dissolved  in  die  usual  manner, 
ly  after  this  transaction,  a  warm  debate 
m  the  house  of  commons  about  the  revenue 
the  oourtiero  alleged  had  devolved  with  the 
i  upon  William,  at  least,  during  the  life  of 
Janes ;  lor  which  term  the  greater  part  of  it  had 
granted.  The  members  in  the  opposition 
that  these  grants  were  vacated  with  the 
and  at  length  it  was  voted,  That  the 
revenue  had  expired.  Then  a  motion  was  made, 
lhat  a  revenue  should  be  settled  on  the  king  and 

Sen ;  and  the  house  resolved  it  should  be  taken 
consideration.  While  they  deliberated  on  this 
•nto,  they  received  a  message  from  his  majesty, 
assorting,  that  the  late  king  had  set  safl  from  Brest 
njm  an  armament  to  invade  Ireland.  They  forth- 
*■  resohed  to  assist  bis  majesty  with  their  lives 
sad  fortunes:  they  voted  a  temporary  aid  of  four 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds,  to  be  levied 
VvBMttthly  assessments ;  and  both  houses  waited  on 
•e  king  to  signify  this  resolution.  But  this  uzian- 
■any  did  not  take  place,  till  several  lords  spiritual 
as  well  as  temporal  had,  rather  man  take  the  oaths, 
absuited  themselves  from  parliament.  The  non- 
jariag  prelates  wero  Sancroft,  archbishop  of  Can* 
terbury,  Turner,  bishop  of  Ely,  Lake,  of  Chichester, 
Ken,  of  Bath  and  Wells,  White,  of  Peterborough, 
Lloyd,  of  Norwich,  Thomas  of  Worcester,  and 
FrampUm,  of  Gloucester.  The  temporal  peers  who 
Mused  the  oath,  were  the  duko  of  Newcastle,  the 
saris  of  Clarendon,  Litchfield,  Exeter,  Yarmouth, 
•ad  Staflbrd ;  the  lords  Griffin,  and  Stawel.  Five 
«f  the  bishops  withdrew  themselves  from  the  house 
at  one  time ;  but  before  they  retired,  one  of  the 
asmber  moved  for  a  bin  of  toleration,  and  another 
^comprehension,  by  which  moderate  dissenters 
night  be  reconciled  to  the  church,  and  admitted 
■to  ecclesiastical  benefices.  Such  bills  were  actu- 
say  prepared  and  presented  by  the  earl  of  Notting- 
ham, who  received  the  thanks  of  the  house  for  the 
pains  he  had  taken.  From  thfa  period,  the  party 
•versa  to  the  government  of  WflUam  were  dtotm- 
gawhed  by  die  appellation  of  Nonjurors.  They 
rejected  die  notion  of  a  king  de  facto,  as  well  as  all 
other  distinctions  and  limitations ;  and  declared  for 
the  absolute  power,  and  divine  hereditary  inde- 
aauble  right  of  sovereigns.    _ 

MUTINY  IN  TUB  ARMY. 

Tb  it  faction  had  already  begun  to  practise  against 
the  new  government.  The  king  having  received 
sane  intimation  of  their  designs  from  intercepted 
fetters,  ordered  the  earl  of  Arran,  Sir  Robert  Hanv 
and  some  other  gentlemen  of  the  Scottish 

to  be  apprehended  and  sent  prisoners  to 
the  Tower.  Then  he  informed  the  two  houses  of, 
me  step  he  had  taken,  and  even  craved  their  advice 
*ha  regard  to  his  conduct  in  such  a  delicate  affair, 
which  had  compelled  him  to  trespass  upon  the  law 
•f  fctgtaff^-  The  lords  thanked  him  for  the  care 
he  took  of  their  liberties,  and  desired  he  would 
secure  all  disturbers  of  the  peace :  but  the  com- 
mons empowered  him  by  a  bill  to  dispense  with 
the  kabeas-corptu  act  till  the  seventeenth  day  of 
April  next  ensuing.  This  was  a  stretch  of  confi- 
dence in  the  crown  which  had  not  been  made  in 
favour  of  the  late  king,  even  while  Argyle  and 
Monmouth  were  in  open  rebellion.  A  snirit  of  dis- 
content bad  by  this  tune  diffused  itself  through  the 
army,  and  become  so  formidable  to  the  court,  that 
the  king  resolved  to  retain  the  Dutch  troops  in 
England,  and  send  over  to  Holland  in  their  room 
men  regiments  as  were  most  tinctured  with  dis- 
Of  these  the  Scottish  regiment  of  Dam- 
commanded  by  mareschal  Schomberg, 
mutinied  on  its  march  to  Ipswich,  seised  the  mili- 
tary chest,  disarmed  the  officers  who  opposed  their 
tfesign,  declared  for  king  James,  and  with  four 
pieces  of  cannon  began  their  march  for  Scotland, 
Wuuam,  being:  informed  of  this  revolt,  ordered 
Ginckel  to  pursue  them  with  three  regi- 

of  Dutch  dragoons,  and  the  mutineers  sur- 
at  discretion.    As  die  delinquents  were 

of  Scotland,  which  had  not  yet  submitted 
ai  form  to  the  new  government,  the  king  did  not 
flunk  proper  to  punish  thorn  as  rebels,  but  ordered 
them  to  proceed  for  Holland,  according  to  his  first 
Though  this  attempt  proved  abortive, 
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it  made  a  strong  impression  upon  the  ministry, 
who  were  divided  among  themselves,  and  wavered 
in  their  principles.  However,  they  used  this  oppor- 
tunity to  bring  in  a  bill  for  punishing  mutiny  and 
desertion,  which  in  a  little  time  passed  both  houses, 
and  received  the  royal  assent. 

CORONATION,  AND  ABOLITION  OP 
HEARTH  MONEY. 
Thb  coronation  oath  [See  note  C,  at  the  end  of 
this  Vol.]  being  altered  and  explained,  that  cere- 
mony was  performed  on  the  eleventh  day  of  April, 
the  bishop  of  London  officiating,  at  the  king's  desire, 
in  the  room  of  the  metropolitan,  who  was  a  malcon- 
tent; and  next  day  tho  cemmons,  in  a  body,  waited 
on  the  king  and  queen  at  Whitehall,  with  an 
address  of  congratulation.  William,  with  a  view  to 
conciliate  the  affection  of  his  new  subjects,  and 
check  the  progress  of  'clamour  and  discontent,  sig- 
nified in  a  solemn  message  to  the  house  of  com- 
mons, his  readiness  to  acquiesce  in  any  measure 
they  should  think  proper  to  take  for  a  new  regula- 
tion or  total  suppression  of  the  hearth-money, 
which  he  understood  was  a  grievous  imposition  on 
bis  subjects ;  and  this  tax  was  afterwards  abolished. 
He  was  gratified  with  an  address  of  thanks,  couched 
in  the  warmest  expressions  of  duty,  gratitude,  and 
affection,  declaring  they  would  take  such  measures 
in  support  of  his  crown,  as  would  convince  the 
world  that  he  reigned  in  the  hearts  of  his  peoplo. 

THE   COMMONS  VOTE  MONEY  TO  INDEM- 
NIFY THE  DUTCH. 

He  had,  in  his  answer  to  their  former  address, 
assured  them  of  his  constant  regard  to  the  rights 
and  prosperity  of  the  nation :  ho  had  explained  the 
exhausted  state  of  the  Dutch ;  expatiated  upon  the 
seal  of  that  republic  for  the  interests  of  Britain,  as 
well  as  the  maintenance  of  tho  protestant  religion ; 
and  expressed  his  hope,  that  the  English  parlia- 
ment would  not  only  repay  the  sums  they  had  ex- 
pended in  his  expedition,  but  likewise  further  sup- 
port them  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability  against  tho 
common  enemies  of  their  liberties  and  religion.  Ho 
had  observed  that  a  considerable  army  and  fleet 
would  be  necessary  for  the  reduction  of  Ireland, 
and  the  protection  of  Britain ;  and  he  desired  they 
would  setde  the  revenue  in  such  a  manner,  that  it 
might  be  collected  without  difficulty  and  dispute. 
The  sum  total  of  the  money  expended  by  the  states- 
general  in  William's  expedition,  amounted  to  seven 
millions  of  guilders,  and  tho  commons  granted  six 
hundred  thousand  pounds  for  the  discharge  of  this 
debt,  incurred  for  the  preservation  of  their  rights 
and  religion.  They  voted  funds  for  raising  and 
maintaining  an  army  of  two  and  twenty  thousand 
men,  as  well  as  for  equipping  a  numerous  fleet : 
but  they  provided  for  no  more  than  half  a  gear's 
subsistence  of  the  troops,  hoping  tho  redaction  of 
Ireland  might  be  finished  in  that  term ;  and  this 
instance  of  frugality  the  king  considered  as  a  mark 
of  their  diffidence  of  bis  administration.  The  whigs 
were  resolved  to  supply  him  gradually,  that  he 
might  be  the  more  dependent  upon  their  seal  and 
attachment:  but  he  was  not  at  all  pleased  with 
their  precaution. 

WILLIAM'S  EFFORTS  IN  FAVOUR  OF  THE 

DISSENTERS. 

William  was  naturally  biased  to  Calvinism, 
and  averse  to  persecution.  Whatever  promises  he 
had  made,  and  whatever  sentiments  of  respect  he 
had  entertained  for  the  church  of  England,  he 
seemed  now  in  a  great  measure  alienated  from  it, 
by  the  opposition  he  had  met  with  from  its  mem- 
bers, particularly  from  the  bishops,  who  had 
thwarted  his  measures.  By  absonting  themselves 
from  parliament,  and  refusing  the  oath,  they  had 
plainly  disowned  his  tide,  and  renounced  his  gov- 
ernment. He  therefore  resolved  to  mortify  the 
church,  axd  gratify  his  own  friends  at  the  same 
time,  by  removing  the  obstacles  affixed  to  noncon- 
formity, that  all  protestant  dissenters  should  bo 
rendered  capable  of  enjoying  and  exercising  civil 
employments.  When  he  gave  his  assent  to  the 
bill  for  suspending  the  habeas-cmyus  act,  he  recom- 
mended the  establishment  of  a  new  oath  in  lieu  of 
those  of  allegiance  and  supremacy :  he  expressed 
his  hope  that  they  would  loave  room  for  the  admis- 
sion of  all  bis  protestant  subjects  who  should  be 
found  qualified  for  tho  service ;  ho  said,  such  a  con- 
junction would  unite  them  the  more  firmly  among 
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themselves,   and  _  -*.,.» 

common  adversaries.  In  consequence  of  this  taint, 
a  clause  was  inserted  in  the  bill  for  abrogating  the 
aid  and  appointing  the  new  oaths,  by  which  the 
sacramental  test  was  declared  unnecessary  in  ren- 
dering any  person  capable  of  enjoying  any  office 
or  employment.  It  was,  however,  rejected  by  a 
great  majority  in  the  house  of  lords.  Another 
clause  for  the  same  purpose,  though  in  different 
terms,  was  proposed  by  the  king's  direction,  and 
met  with  the  same  fete,  though  in  both  cases  sev- 
eral noblemen  entered  a  protest  against  the  reso- 
lution of  the  house.  These  fruitless  effort*,  in 
favour  of  dissenters,  augmented  the  prejudice  of 
the  churchmen  against  king  Wiffiam,  who  would 
have  wittingly  compromised  tine  difference,  by  ex- 
cusing the  clergy  from  the  oaths,  provided  the 
dissenters  might  be  exempted  from  the  sacramental 
test:  but  this  was  deemed  the  chief  bulwark  of  the 
church,  and  therefore  the  proposal  was  rejected. 
The  church-party  in  the  house  of  lords  moved,  that 
instead  of  inserting  a  clause,  obliging  the  clergy  to 
take  the  oaths,  the  king  should  be  empowered  to 
tender  them;  and,  in  oase  of  their  refusal,  they 
should  incur  the  penalty,  because  deprivation,  or 
the  apprehensions  of  it,  might  make  them  despe- 
rate, and  excite  them  to  form  designs  against  the 
government.  This  argument  had  no  weight  with 
the  commons,  who  thought  it  was  indispensably 
necessary  to  exact  the  oaths  of  the  clergy,  as  their 
example  influenced  the  kingdom  in  general,  and 
the  youth  of  the  nation  were  formed  under  their 
instructions.  After  a  long  and  warm  debate,  all 
the  mitigation  mat  could  be  obtained,  was  a  clause, 
empowering  the  king  to  indulge  any  twelve  clergy- 
men, deprived  by  virtue  of  tms  act,  with  a  third 
part  of  their  benefices  during  ^pleasure.  Inns  the 
ancient  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy  were 
abrogated :  the  declaration  of  non-resistance  an  the 
act  of  uniformity  was  repealed :  the  new  oath  of 
allogiance  was  reduced  to  its  primitive  simplicity, 
and  the  coronation  oath  rendered  more  explicit. 
The  clergy  were  enjoined  to  take  the  new  earns 
before  the  irst  day  of  August,  on  pain  of  being 
suspended  from  their  omce  fot  six  months,  and  of 
entire  deprivation,  in  case  they  should  not  take 
them  before  the  expiration  of  mis  term.  They 
generally  complied,  though  with  such  reservations 
and  distinctions  as  were  not  much  for  the  honour 
of  their  sincerity. 

ACT  FOR  A  TOLERATION. 

Turn  king,  though  baffled  in  his  design  against 
the  sacramental  test,  resolved  to  indulge  the  dis- 
senters with  a  toleration ;  and  a  bill  for  this  pur- 
pose  being  prepared  by  the  earl  of  Nottingham, 
was,  after  some  debate,  passed  into  a  law.  under 
the  title  of  an  act  for  exempting  men*  majesties' 
protestant  subjects  dissenting  from  the  church  of 
Bngland  from  the  penalties  of  certain  laws.  It 
unacted,  That  none  of  the  penal  laws  should  be 
construed  to  extend  to  those  dissenters  who  should 
tako  the  oaths  to  the  present  government,  and 
subscribe  the  declaration  of  the  thirtieth  year  of 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.  provided  that  they  should 
hold  no  private  assemblies  or  conventicles  with  the 
doors  shut;  that  nothing  should  be  construed  to 
exempt  them  from  the  payment  of  tithes,  or  other 
parochial  duties  :  that,  in  case  of  being  chosen  into 
the  office  of  constable,  church-warden,  overseer, 
&c  and  of  scrupling  to  take  the  oaths  annexed  to 
such  omces,  they  should  be  allowed  to  execute  the 
employment  by  deputy:  that  the  preachers  and 
teachers  iu  congregations  of  dissenting  protestants 
who  should  take  the  oaths,  subscribe  the  declaration, 
together  with  aH  the  articles  of  religion,  except  the 
thirty-fourth  and  the  two  succeeding  articles,  and 
part  of  the  twentieth,  should  be  exempted  from 
the  penalties  decreed  against  non-conformists,  as 
well  as  from  serving  upon  juries,  or  acting  in  parish 
omces :  yet  all  justices  of  the  peace  were  em- 
powered to  require  such  dissenters  to  subscribe  the 
declaration,  and  take  the  oaths ;  .and.  in  case  of 
refusal,  to  commit  them  to  prison 'without  bail  or 
mainprise.  The  same  indulgence  was  extended  to 
anabaptists,  and  even  to  quakers.  on  their  solemn 
promise,  before  God,  to  be  faithful  to  the  king  and 
queen,  and  their  assenting  by  profession  aud  as- 
severation to  those  articles  which  the  others  ratified 
upon  oath :  they  were  likewise  required  to  profess 
their  belief  in  the  Trinity  and  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
Even  the  papists  feh  the  benign  influence  of  Wil- 


liam's moderation  m  spiritual  matters :  he  rejected 
the  proposal  of  some  aealots,  who  exhorted  him  to 
enact  severe  laws  against  popish  recusants.  Such 
a  measure,  he  observed,  would  attenate  aB  the 
papism  of  Europe  from  the  interests  of  Beglsnd, 
«nd  might  produce  a  new  eamoHe  league,  which 
would  render  the  war  a  religious  quarrel:  besides, 
he  would  net  pretend  to  screen  the  protestants  of 
Germany  and  Hungary,  while  he  himself  should 
persecute  the  catholics  of  Bngland.  Me  therefore 
resolved  to  treat  them  with  lenity)  and  though 
they  were  not  comprehended  in  the  net,  they  en- 
joyed the  benefit  of  the  toleration. 

Y10LENT  DISPUTES  ABOUT  THB  BILL  FOR 

A  COMPREHENSION. 

Wi  have  observed  that  in  consequence  of  the 
motion  made  by  the  bishops  when  they  withdrew 
from  parliament,  a  bBl  was  brought  into  the  house 
of  lords  for  uniting  their  majesties'  protestant  sub- 
jects. This  was  extremely  agreeable  to  the  king, 
who  bad  the  scheme  of  comprehension  very  much 
at  heart.  In  the  progress  oftho  bill  a  warm 
arose  about  the  posture  of  kneeling  at  the 
ment,  which  was  given  up  in  favour  of  the 
ters.  Another,  no  less  violent,  ensued  upon  the 
subsequent  question*  "  Whether  there  should  hen* 
addition  of  laity  in  the  commission  to  be  given  by 
the  king  to  the  bishops  and  others  of  the  clergy,  for 
preparing  such  a  reformation  of  ecclesiastical  aflmm 
as  might  be  the  means  of  heahng  divisions,  end 
correcting  whatever  might  be  erroneous  or  defective 
in  the  constitution."  A  great  number  of  the  tem- 
poral lords  insisted  warmly  on  this  addition,  and 
when  it  was  rejected,  four  peers  entered  n  formal 
protest.  Bishop  Burnet  was  a  warm  stickler  for 
the  exclusion  of  the  laity ;  and,  in  all  jprebatnnty, 
manifested  this  warmth  in  hopes  of  usgrntiating 
himself  with  his  brethren,  among  whom  hm  charac- 
ter was  very  far  from  being  popular. ,  But  the  merit 
of  this  sacrifice  was  destroyed  oy  the  arguments  he 
had  used  for  dispensing  with  the  posture  of  kneel- 
ing at  the  sacrament;  and  by  his  proposing  m 
another  proviso  of  the  mil,  that  the  subscribers, 
instead  of  expressing  assent  or  consent,  should 
only  submit,  with  a  promise  of  conformity. 

THE  COMMONS  ADDRESS  THB  KINO  TO 
SUMMON  A  CONVOCATION. 

The  bill  was  with  difficulty  passed  in  ran  house 
of  lords ;  but  the  commons  treated  it  with  neglect. 
By  this  time,  a  great  number  of  malcontent  mem- 
bers, who  had  retired  from  parnamen^  were  re- 
turned, with  a  view  to  thwart  the  wdmrnistrntion, 
though   they  could  not  prevent   the  settlement. 
Instead  of  proceeding  with  the  bill,  they  presented 
an  address  to  the  king,  thanking  him  for  his  gra- 
cious declaration,  and  repeated  assurances,  that  he 
would  maintain  the  church  of  England  as  by  law 
established ;  a  church  whose  doctrine  and  practice 
had  evinced  its  loyalty  beyond  all  contradiction. 
They  likewise  humbly  besought  his  majesty  to  issue 
writs  for  calling  a  convocation  of  the  clergy ^  to  be 
consulted  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  according  to 
the  ancient  usage  of  parhaments ;  and  they  declared 
they  would  forthwith  take  into  consideration  proper 
methods  for  giving  ease  to  protestant  dissenters. 
Though  the  king  was  displeased  at  this  address,  m 
which  the  lords  also  had  concurred,  he  returned  a 
civil  answer  by  the  mouth  of  the  earl  of  Notting- 
ham, professing  his  regard  for  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, which  should  always  be  his  peculiar  care, 
recommending  the  dissenters  to  their  protection 
and  promising  to  summon  a  convocation  as  soon  as 
such  a  measure  should  be  convenient.    This  rues- 
sage  produced  no  effect  in  favour  of  the  trill,  which 
lay  neglected  on  the  table.    Those  who  moved  tor 
it,  had  no  other  view  than  that  of  displaying  their 
moderation :  and  now  they  excited  their  friends  to 
oppose  it  with  all  their  interest.     Others  were 
afraid  of  espousing  it,  lest  they  should  be  stigma- 
tised as  enemies  to  the  church ;  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  the  most  eminent  presbyterians  were  averse 
to  a  scheme  of  comprehension,  which  diminished 
their  strength,  and  weakened  the  importance  of 
the  party.    Being,  therefore,  violently  oppoeed  on 
one  hand,  and  but  fiuntry  supported  on  the  other, 
no  wonder  it  miscarried.    The  xmg,  however,  was 
so  bent  upon  the  execution  of  his  design,  that  it 
was  next  session  revived  in  another  form,  though 
with  no  better  success. 
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SETTLEMENT  OF  THE  REVENUE. 

Tax  next  object  that  engrossed  the  attention  of 
rliament,  was  the  settlement  of  a  revenue 
far  the  support  of  the  government.  Hitherto  there 
had  been  ne  distinction  of  what  was  allotted  for  the 
king's  use,  and  what  was  assigned  for  the  service 
sf  the  pwbne ;  so  that  the  sovereign  was  entirely 
master  of  the  whoto  supply.  As  the  revenue  in  the 
late  reigns  had  been  often  embexaled  and  misapv 
abed,  it  waa  now  resolved  that  a  certain  sum  should 
se  set  apart  for  the  maintenance  of  the  king's  house- 
hold, and  the  support  of  his  dignity;  and  that  the 
rest  of  the  pubuc  money  should  be  employed  under 
^    * of  parliament.    Accordingly,  since 


uas  period,  the  commons  have  appropriated  the 
yearly  supplies  to  certain  specified  services ;  and  an 
t  of  the  application  has  been  constantly  sub- 
to  both  houses,  at  the  next  session.    At  this 


>  prevailing  party,  or  the  whigs,  deter- 
the  revenu 


revenue  should  be  granted  from 
or  at  least  for  a  small  term  of  years ; 
that  the'kins;  might  find  himself  dependent  upon 
the  parhameat,  and  merit  the  renewal  of  the  grant 
by  a  just  and  popular  administration.  In  pursuy 
of  this  MM-gfrnw,  when  the  revenue  fell  under 
under  pretence  of  charges  and 
they  had  not  time  to  examine, 
it  by  a  provisional  act  for  one  year  only, 
cml  fiat  was  settled  at  six  hundred  thousand 
chargeable  with  the  appointments  of  the 

and  princess  of  Deav 
Bchomberg,  to 

I  already  granted  one  hun- 

i  pounds,  in  consideration  of  his  hu- 
so to  the  n^tfiwi-    The  commons  also 
voted,  mat  a  constant  revenue  of  twelve  honored 
should  be  established  for  the  sup- 
in  time  of  peace* 


KING  TAKES  UMBRAGE  AT  THE  PROCEED- 
INGS OP  THE  WHIG  PARTY. 

Tbk  King  took,  umbrage  at  these  restraints  laid 
apon  the  application  of  the  public  money,  which 
were  the  most  salutary  fruits  of  the  revolution.  He 
considered  them  as  marks  of  diffidence,  by  which 
he  was  distinguished  from  his  predecessors  ;  and 
thought  them  an  ungrateful  return  for  the  services 
be  had  done  the  nation.  The  tories  perceived  his 
disgust,  and  did  not  fail  to  foment  his  Jealousy 
against  their  adversaries,  which  was  confirmed  by 
a  fresh  effort  of  the  whigs,  in  relation  to  a  militia. 
A  bOl  was  brought  into  the  house,  for  regulating  it 
ia  such  a  manner  as  would  have  rendered  it  in  a 
great  measure  independent  both  of  the  king  and 
the  lords-lieutenants  of  counties.  These  being  gen- 
erally peers,  the  bin  was  suffered  to  He  neglected 
on  the  table :  but  the  attempt  confirmed  the  suspi- 
cion of  the  king,  who  began  to  think  himself  in  dan- 
ger of  being  enslaved  by  a  republican  party.  The 
tories  had,  by  tbo  channel  of  Nottingham,  made 
proffers  of  service  to  his  majesty :  but  complained 
at  the  same  time,  that  as  they  were  in  danger  of 
being  prosecuted  for  their  lives  and  fortunes,  they 
could  not,  without  an  act  of  indemnity,  exert  tbenv 
scrt es  in  favour  of  the  crown,  lest  they  should  incur 
a  persecution  from  their  implacable  enemies. 

HEATS  AND  ANIMOSITIES  ABOUT  THE 

BILL  OF  INDEMNITY. 

Thesk  remonstrances  made  such  impression  on 
the  king,  that  he  sent  a  message  to  the  house  by 
Mr.  Haaebdeu,  ieeommending  a  bin  of  indemnity 
as  the  most  effectual  means  for  putting  an  end  to 
aU  coutru  i  crates,  distinctions,  and  occasions  of  dis- 
cord. He  desired  it  might  be  prepared  with  aU 
convenient  expedition,  and  with  such  exceptions 
only  as  should:  seem  necessary  for  the  vindication 
of  public  justice,  the  safety  of  mm  and  bis  consort, 
and  the  settlement  and  welfare  of  the  nation.  An 
address  of  thanks  to  Ms  majesty  was  unanimously 
voted.  Nevertheless,  his  design  was  frustrated  by 
the  backwardness  of  the  whigs,  who  proceeded  so 
slowly  on  the  bill,  that  it  could  not  be  brought  to 
maturity  before  the  end  of  the  session.  They  want- 
ed to  keep  the  scourge  over  the  heads  of  their 
enemies,  until  they  should  find  a  proper  opportu- 
nity for  revenge ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  restrain 
thrm  from  opposition,  by  the  terror  of  impending 
vengeance.  They  affected  to  insinuate  that  the 
king's  design  wan  to  raise  the  prerogative  as  high 


as  It  liad  been  mtte  preceding  rehjna;  and  that  he 
for  this  purpose  pressed  an  act  of  indemnity,  by 
virtue  of  which  he  might  legally  use  the  instruments 
of  the  late  tyranny.  The  earfe  of  Monmouth  and 
Warrington  industriously  infused  these  jealousies' 
into  the  minds  of  their  party :  on  the  other  hand, 
the  earl  of  Nottingham  inflamed  William's  distrust 
of  his  old  friends :  both  sides  succeeded  in  kindling 
an  animosity,  which  had  like  to  have  produced  con- 
fusion, notwnhstanding  the  endeavours  used  by  the 
earls  of  Shrewsbury  and  Devonshire  to  aUay  those 
heats,  and  remove  the  suspicions  that  mutually 
prevailed. 

BIRTH  OF  THE  DUES  OF  GLOUCESTER. 

It  was  now  judged  expedient  to  pass  an  act  for 
settling  the  succession  of  the  crown,  according  to 
the  former  resolution  of  the  convention.  A  bin  for 
this  purpose  was  brought  into  the  lower  house,  with 
a  clause  disabling  papists  from  succeeding  to  the 
throne :  to  this  the  lords  added, "  Or  such  as  should 
marry  papists,"  absolving  the  subject  in  that  case 
from  allegiance.  The  bishop  of  Salisbury,  by  the 
king's  direction,  proposed  that  the  princess  Sophia, 
dulchess  of  Hanover,  and  her  posterity,  should  be 
nominated  in  the  act  of  succession,  as  the  next 
protestant  heirs,  failing  issue  of  the  king,  and  Anne 
princess  of  Denmark.  These  amendments  gave 
rise  to  warm  debates  in  the  lower  house,  where 
they  were  vigorously  opposed,  not  only  by  those 
who  wished  well  in  secret  to  the  late  king  and  the 
Kneel  succession ;  but  likewise  by  the  republican, 
party,,  who  hoped  to  see  monarchy  altogether  ex- 
tingmshed  in  England,  by  the  death  of  the  three 
persona  already  named  in  the  bfll  of  succession. 
The  lords  insisted  upon  their  amendments,  and 
several  fruitless  conferences  were  held  between 
the  two  houses.  At  length  the  bttl  was  dropped  for 
the  present,  in  consequence  of  an  event  which  in  a 
great  measure  dissipated  the  fears  of  a  popish  suc- 
cessor. This  was  tile  delivery  of  the  princess 
Anne,  who,  on  the  twenty  seventh  day  of  July, 
brought  forth  a  son,  christened  by  the  name  of 
WiHnun,  and  afterwards  created  duke  of  Glouces- 
ter. 

AFFAIRS  OF  THE  CONTINENT. 

In  Che  midst  of  these  domestic  disputes,  William 
did  not  neglect  the  affairs  of  the  continent.    He 
retained  aD  hfe  former  influence  in  Holland,  as  his 
countrymen  had  reason  to  confide  in  bis  repeated 
assuranees  of  inviolable  affection.  The  great  scheme 
which  he  had  projected  of  a  confederacy  against 
France,  began  at  tins  period  to  take  effect.    The 
princes  of  the  empire,  assembled  in  the  diet,  solemn- 
ly exhorted  the  emperor  to  declare  war  against  the 
Preach  king,  who  had  committed  numberless  infrac- 
tions of  the  treaties  of  Munster,  Osnabruek,  Ninie- 
guen,  and  the  truce ;  invaded  their  country  without 
provocation,  and  evinced  himself  an  inveterate  ene- 
my of  the  holy  Roman  empire.    They,  therefore, 
besought  his  imperial  majesty  to  conclude  a  treaty  of 
peace  with  the  Turks,  who  had  offered  advantage- 
ous terms,  and  proceed  to  an  open  rupture  with 
Louis :  in  which  ease,  they  would  consider  it  as  a 
war  of  the  empire,  and  support  their  head  in  the 
most  effectual  manner.    The  states-general  pub- 
,  llshed  a  declaration  agahist  the  common  enemy, 
taxing  him  with  manifold  infractions  of  the  treaty 
of  commerce ;  with  having  involved  the  subjecto  of 
;  the  republic  m  the  persecution  winch  he  had  raised 
j  against  the  pretestants ;  with  having  cajoled  and 
,  insulted  them  with  deceitful  promises  and  insolent 
threats ;  with  having  plundered  and  oppressed  the 
Dutch   merchants  and  traders  in   France;   and, 
finally,  with  having  declared  war  against  the  states, 
without  any  plausible  res>en  assigned.   The  elector 
of  Brandenburgh  denounced  war  against  France, 
as  a  power  whose  perfidy,  cruelty,  and  ambition,  H 
was  the  duty  of  every  prince  to  oppose.    The  mar- 
quis de  Castanaga,  governor  of  the  Spanish  Neth- 
erlands, issued  a  counter  declaration  to  that  of 
Louis,  who  had  declared  against  Ids  master.    He 
accused  the  French  king  of  having  laid  waste  the 
empire,  without  any  regard  to  the  obligations  of 
religion  and  humanity,  or  even  to  the  laws  of  war ; 
of  having  countonanced  the  most  barbarous  acts  of 
cruelty  and  oppression ;  and  of  having  intrigued 
with  uie  enemies  of  Christ  for  the  destruction  of  the 
empire.   Hie  emperor  negotiated  an  aWance  offen- 
sive and  defensive'with  tho  states-general,  binding 
tho  contracting  parties  tc  co-operate  wkb,  their 
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whole  pow«»  against  France  and  lier  allies.  It 
stipulated,  that  neither  side  should  engage  in  a 
separate  treaty,  on  any  pretence  whatsoever  j  that 
no  peace  should  be  admitted,  until  the  treaties  of 
Westphalia,  Osnabruck,  Monster,  and  the  Pyrenees, 
should  have  been  -vindicated :  that,  in  case  of  a  ne- 

K nation  for  a  peace  or  trace,  the  transactions  on 
th  sides  should  be  communicated  banojlde :  and 
that  Spain  and  England  should  be  invited  to  accede 
to  the  treaty.  In  a  separate  article,  the  contracting 
powers  agreed,  that,  incase  of  the  Spanish  king's 
dying  without  issue,  the  states-general  should  assist 
the  emperor  with  all  their  forces  to  take  possession 
of  that  monarchy :  that  they  should  use  their  friendly 
endeavours  with  the  princes  electors,  their  allies, 
towards  elevating  his  son  Joseph  to  the  dignity  of 
king  of  the  Romans ;  and  employ  their  utmost  force 
against  France,  should  she  attempt  to  oppose  his 
elevation. 

WAR  DECLARED  AGAINST  FRANCE. 

William,  who  was  the  soul  of  this  confederacy, 
found  no  difficulty  in  persuading  the  English  to  un- 
dertake a  war  against  their  old  enemies  and  rivals. 
On  the  sixteenth  day  of  April,  Mr.  Hambden  made 
a  motion  for  taking  into  consideration  the  state  of 
the  kingdom  with  respect  to  France,  and  foreign 
alliances ;  and  the  commons  unanimously  resolved, 
that,  in  case  his  majesty  should  think  fit  to  engage 
in  a  war  with  France,  they  would,  in  a  parliament- 
ary way,  enable  him  to  carry  it  on  with  vigour.  An 
address  was  immediately  drawn  up,  and  presented 
to  the  king,  desiring  he  would  seriously  consider 
the  destructive  methods  taken  of  late  years  by  the 
French  king  against  die  trade,  quiet,  and  interest 
of  the  nation,  particularly  his  present  invasion  of 
Ireland,  and  supporting  the  rebels  in  that  kingdom. 
They  did  not  doubt  but  the  alliances  already  made, 
and  those  that  might  hereafter  be  concluded  by  bis 
majesty,  would  be  sufficient  to  reduce  the  French 
king  to  such  a  condition,  that  it  should  not  be  in  his 
power  to  violate  the  peace  of  Christendom;  nor 
prejudice  the  trade  and  prosperity  of  England ;  in 
the  mean  time  they  assured  his  majesty  he  might 
depend  upon  the  assistance  of  his  parliament,  ac- 
cording to  the  vote  which  had  passed  in  the  house 
of  commons.  This  was  a  welcome  address  to  king 
William.  He  assured  them,  that  no  part  of  the 
supplies,  which  they  might  grant  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war  should  be  misapplied ;  and,  on  the 
seventh  day  of  May,  he  declared  war  against  the 


the  convention,  prayed  for  the  restoration  of  king 
James:  The  first  dispute  turned  upon  the  choice  of 
a  president.  The  friends  of  the  late  king  set  up 
the  marquis  of  Athol  in  opposition  to  the  duke  of 
Hamilton  ;  but  this  hist  was  elected  by  a  considera- 
ble majority ;  and  a  good  number  of  the  other  party, 
finding  their  cause  the  weakest,  deserted  it  from 
that  moment.  The  earls  of  Lothian  and  Tweedale 
were  sent  as  deputies,  to  require  the  duke  of  Gor- 
don, in  the  name  of  the  estates,  to  quit  the  castle 
in  four  and  twenty  hours,  and  leave  the  charge  of 
it  to  the  protestant  officer  next  in  command.  The 
duke,  though  in  himself  irresolute,  was  animated 
by  Dundee  to  demand  such  conditions  as  the  con- 
vention would  not  grant.  The  negotiation  proving 
ineffectual,  the  states  ordered  the  heralds,  in  all 
their  formalities,  to  summon  him  to  surrender  the 
castle  immediately,  on  pain  of  incurring  the  penal- 
ties of  high  treason ;  and  he  refusing  to  obey  their 
mandate,  was  proclaimed  a  traitor.  All  persons 
were  forbid,  under  the  same  penalties,  to  aw,  suc- 
cour, or  correspond  with  him ;  and  the  castle  was 
blocked  up  with  the  troops  of  the  city. 

LETTERS  TO  THE  CONVENTION  FROM 

KING  WILLIAM  AND  KING  JAMES. 

Next  day  an  express  arrived  from  London,  with 
a  letter  from  king  William  to  the  estates;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  another  from  James  was  presented 
by  one  Crane{  an  English  domestic  of  the  abdicated 
queen.  Wilham  observed,  that  he  had  called  a 
meeting  of  their  estates  at  the  desire  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry  of  Scotland  assembled  at  London,  who 
requested  that  he  would  take  upon  himself  the  ad- 
ministration of  their  affairs.  He  exhorted  them  to 
concert  measures  for  settling  the  peace  of  the  king- 
dom upon  a  solid  foundation  ;  and  to  lay  aside  ani- 
mosities and  factions,  which  served  only  to  impede 
that  salutary  settlement,  tie  professed  himself 
sensible  of  the  good  effects  that  would  arise  from 
a  union  of  the  two  kingdoms ;  and  assured  tbem 
he  would  use  his  best  endeavours  to  promote  such 
a  coalition.  A  committee  being  appointed  to  draw 
up  a  respectful  answer  to  these  assurances,  a  debate 
ensued  about  the  letter  from  the  late  king  James. 
This  they  resolved  to  favour  with  a  reading,  after 
the  members  should  have  subscribed  an  act,  declar- 
ing, that  notwithstanding  any  thing  that  might  be 
contained  in  the  letter  for  dissolving  the  conven- 
tion, or  impeding  their  procedure,  they  were  a  free 
and  lawful  meeting  of  the  states ;  and  would  con- 


French  monarch.     On  tins   occasion,   Louis  was  [  tinue  undissolved,  until  they  should  have  settled 


charged  with  having  ambitiously  invaded  the  terri- 
tories of  the  emperor,  and  denounced  war  against 
the  allies  of  England,  in  violation  of  the  treaties 
confirmed  under  the  guarantee  of  the  English  crown; 
with  having  encroached  ujnon  the  fishery  of  New- 
foundland, invaded  the  Caribbee  islands,  taken 
forcible  possession  of  New  York  and  Hudson's-bay, 
made  depredations  on  the  English  at  sea,  prohib- 
ited the  importation  of  English  manufactures,  dis- 
puted the  right  of  the  flag,  persecuted  many  Eng- 
lish subjects  on  account  of  religion,  contrary  to  ex- 
press treaties  and  the  law  of  nations,  and  sent  an 
armament  to  Ireland,  in  support  of  the  rebels  of 
that  kingdom. 

PROCEEDINGS  IN  THE  CONTENTION  OF 
SCOTLAND. 

Having  thus  described  the  progress  of  the  revo- 
lution in  England,  we  shall  now  briefly  explain  the 
measures  that  were  prosecuted  in  Scotland,  towards 
the  establishment  of  William  on  the  throne  of  that 
kingdom.  The  meeting  of  the  Scottish  convention 
was  fixed  for  the  fourteenth  day  of  March ;  and 
both  parties  employed  all  their  interest  to  influence 
the  election  of  members.  The  duke  of  Hamilton, 
and  all  the  preabyterians,  declared  for  William. 
The  duke  of  Gordon  maintained  the  castle  of  Edin- 
burgh for  his  old  master  :  but,  as  be  had  neglected 
to  lay  in  a  store  of  provisions,  he  depended  entirely 
upon  the  citiaens  for  subsistence.  The  partisans  of 
James  were  headed  by  the  earl  of  Balcarras,  and 
Graham  viscount  Dundee,  who  employed  their  en- 
deavours to  preserve  union  among  the  individuals 
of  their  party ;  to  confirm  the  duke  of  Gordon,  who 
began  to  waver  in  his  attachment  to  their  sovereign; 
and  to  manage  their  intrigues  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  derive  some  advantage  to  their  cause  from  the 
transactions  of  the  ensuing  session.  When  the 
lords  and  commons  assembled  at  Edinburgh,  the 
bishop  of  that  diocese,  who  officiated  as  chaplain  to 


and  secured  the  protestant  religion,  the  govern- 
ment, laws,  and  liberties  of  the  kingdom.  Having 
taken  this  precaution,  they  proceeded  to  examine 
the  letter  of  the  late  sovereign,  who  conjured  them 
to  support  his  interest  as  faithful  subjects,  and  eter- 
nize their  names  by  a  loyalty  suitable  to  their  for- 
mer professions.  He  said  he  would  not  fail  to  give 
them  such  a  speedy  and  powerful  assistance  as 
would  enable  them  to  defend  themselves  from  any 
foreign  attempt ;  and  even  to  assert  his  right  against 
those  enemies  who  had  depressed  it  by  the  blackest 
usurpations  and  unnatural  attempts,  which  the  Al- 
mighty God  would  not  allow  to  pass  unpunished. 
He  offered  pardon  to  all  those  who  should  return 
to  their  duty  before  the  last  day  of  the  month ;  and 
threatened  to  punish  rigorously  such  as  should 
stand  out  in  rebellion  against  him  and  his  author- 
ity. 

THE  CONVENTION  RECOGNIZE  THE 

AUTHORITY  OF  WILLIAM. 

This  address  produced  very  little  effect  in  favour 
of  the  unfortunate  exile,  whose  friends  were  greatly 
outnumbered  in  this  assembly.  His  messenger  was 
ordered  into  custody,  and  afterwards  dismissed 
with  a  pass  instead  of  an  answer.  James,  foresee- 
ing this  contempt,  had,  by  an  instrument  dated  in 
Ireland,  authorised  the  archbishop  of  Glasgow,  the 
earl  of  Balcarras,  and  the  viscount  Dundee,  to  call 
a  convention  of  the  estates  at  Stirling.  These  three 
depended  on  the  interest  of  the  marquis  of  Athol 
and  the  earl  of  Mar,  who  professed  the  warmest 
affection  for  the  late  king ;  and  they  hoped  a  seces- 
sion of  their  friends  would  embarrass  the  conven- 
tion, so  as  to  retard  the  settlement  of  King  William. 
Their  expectations,  however,  were  disappointed. 
Athol  deserted  their  cause ;  and  Mar  suffered  him- 
self to  be  intercepted  in  his  retreat.  The  rest  of 
their  party  were,  by  the  vigilance  of  the  duke  of 
Hamilton,  prevented  from  leaving  the  convention, 
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•seept  Hie  viscount  Dundee,  who  retreated  to  the 
UhMmtaina  with  about  fifty  horse,  and  was  pursued 
by  eider  of  the  estate*.  This  design  being  frustrat- 
ed, the  convention  approved  and  recognised,  by  a 
jfrlCT—t  act,  tiie  conduct  of  the  nobility  and  gentle- 
men who  had  entreated  the  kingof  England  to  tabs 
upon  him  the  administration.  They  acknowledged 
their  obligation  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  who  had 
prevented  the  destruction  of  their  laws,  religion, 
and  fundamental  oorjstitation ;  they  besought  his 
highnrns  to  assume  the  reins  of  government  for  that 
kingdom :  they  issued  a  proclamation,  requiring  all 
persons,  from  sixteen  to  sixty,  to  be  in  readiness  to 
take  arms  when  called  upon  for  that  purpose :  they 
conferred  the  command  of  their  horse-nulitia  upon 
Sir  Patrick  Hume,  who  was  formerly  attainted  for 
having  been  concerned  m  Argyle's  insurrection : 
they  levied  eight  hundred  men  for  a  guard  to  the 
dry  of  Edinburgh,  and  constituted  the  earl  of  Leven 
tisnr  commander :  they  put  the  militia  all  over  the 
Hipttmi  into  the  hands  of  those  on  whom  they 
esaki  rely :  they  created  the  earl  of  Mar  governor 
of  Stirling-castle  :  they  received  a  reinforcement  of 
five  regiments  from  England,  under  the  command 
oflfackay,  whom  they  appointed  their  general; 
aad  they  issued  orders  for  securing  all  disaffected 
persons.  Then  they  despatched  lord  Ross,  with  an 
answer  to  king  William's  letter,  professing  their 
grant  ode  to  their  deliverer,  and  congratulating  him 
upon  his  success.  They  thanked  him  for  assuming 
me  administration  of  their  affairs,  and  assembling 
a  convention  of  their  estates.  They  declared  they 
would  take  effectual  and  speedy  measures  for  se- 
curing the  protectant  religion,  as  well  as  for  estab- 
lishing the  government,  laws,  and  liberties  of  the 
kingdom.  They  assured  him  they  would,  as  much 
as  lay  in  their  power,  avoid  disputes  and  animosi- 
ties; and  desired  die  continuance  of  his  majesty's 
care  and  protection. 

CROWN  VOTED  VACANT,  AND  AN  ACT  OF 
SETTLEMENT  PASSED. 

Arria  the  departure  of  lord  Ross,  they  appoint- 
ed a  committee,  consisting  of  eight  lords,  eight 
knights,  and  as  many  burgesses,  to  prepare  the 
plan  of  a  new  settlement :  but  this  resolution  was 
not  taken  without  a  vigorous  opposition  from  some 
remaining  adherents  of  the  late  king,  headed  by 
the  archbishop  of  Glasgow ;  all  the  other  prelates, 
except  he  of  Edinburgh,  having  already  deserted 
the  convention.  After  warm  debates,  the  commit- 
tee agreed  in  die  following  vote  :— "  The  estates  of 
the  kingdom  of  Scotland  find  and  declare,  That 
James  VII.  being  a  professed  papist,  did  as- 
the  royal  power,  and  act  as  a  king,  without 
taking  the  oath  required  by  law ;  and  had,  by 
the  advice  of  evil  and  wicked  counsellors,  invaded 
the  fundamental  constitution  of  die  kingdom,  and 
altered  it  from  a  legal  and  limited  monarchy  to  an 
despotic  power,  and  had  governed  the 
to  the  subversion  of  the  protestant  religion, 
violation  of  the  laws  and  liberties  of  the  nation, 
inverting  aO  the  ends  of  government ;  whereby  he 
had  forfaulted  the  right  of  the  crown,  and  the  throne 
was  become  vacant."  When  this  vote  was  report- 
ed, die  bishop  of  Edinburgh  argued  strenuously 
against  it,  as  containing  a  charge  of  which  die  king 
innocent;  and  he  proposed  that  his  majesty 
"  ~  be  invited  to  return  to  bis  Scottish  domin- 
AH  his  arguments  were  defeated  or  over- 
rated, and  the  house  confirmed  the  vote,  which  was 
anmediately  enacted  into  a  law  by  a  great  majority. 
The  lord  president  declared  the  throne  vacant,  and 
proposed  that  it  might  be  filled  with  Wffliam  and 
Mary,  king  and  queen  of  England.  The  committee 
was  ordered  to  prepare  an  act  for  settling  die  crown 
anon  their  majesties,  together  with  an  instrument 
sfjgovernment  for  securing  the  subjects  from, the 
grievances  under  which  they  laboured. 

CROWN  TENDERED  TO,  AND  ACCEPTED 

BY,  WILLIAM. 

On  the  eleventh  day  of  April,  this  act,  with  the 
conditions  of  inheritance,  and  the  instrument,  were 
reported,  considered,  unanimously  approved,  and 
solemnly  proclaimed  at  the  market-cross  of  Edin- 
burgh, m  presence  of  die  lord  president,  assisted  by 
the  lord  provost  and  magistracy  of  the  city,  die 
duke  of  Queensbury,  the  marquisses  of  Athol  and 
Douglas,  together  with  a  great  number  of  the  no- 
fcsnty  and  gentry.  At  the  same  time  they  published 
another  proclamation,  forbidding  all  persons  to  ac- 


knowledge, obey,  assist,  or  correspond  with  the  late 
king  James ;  or,  by  word,  writing,  or  sermon,  to 
dispute  or  duo wn^, the  royal  authority  of  king  Wil- 
liam and  queen  Mary ;  or  to  misconstrue  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  estates,  or  create  jealousies  or  mis- 
apprehensions with  regard  to  the  transactions  of 
the  government,  on  pain  of  incurring  the  most 
severe  penalties.  Then,  having  settled  the  corona- 
tion oath,  they  granted  a  commission  to  the  earl  of 
Argyle  for  the  lords,  to  Sir  James  Montgomery  for 
the  knights,  and  to  Sir  John  Dalrymple  for  the 
boroughs,  empowering  them  to  repair  to  London, 
and  invest  their  majesties  with  the  government. 
This  afiair  being  discussed,  the  convention  appoint, 
ed  a  committee  to  take  care  of  the  public  peace, 
and  adjourned  to  the  twenty  first  day  of  May.  On 
tbe  eleventh  day  of  that  month,  the  Scottish  com- 
missioners being  introduced  to  their  majesties  at 
Whitehall,  presented  first  a  preparatory  letter  from 
tbq  estates,  then  the  instrument  of  government, 
with  a  paper  containing  a  recital  of  the  grievances 
of  the  nation ;  and  an  address,  desiring  his  majesty 
to  convert  die  convention  into  a  parliament.  The 
king  having  graciously  promised  to  concur  with 
them  in  all  just  measures  for  the  interest  of  the 
kingdom,  the  coronation  oath  was  tendered  to  their 
majesties  by  the  earl  of  Argyle.  As  it  contained  a 
clause,  importing,  that  they  should  root  out  heresy, 
die  king  declared,  that  he  did  not  mean  by  these 
words,  that  he  should  be  under  an  obligation  to  act 
as  a  persecutor :  the  commissioners  replying,  that 
such  was  not  the  meaning  or  import  of  the  oath,  he 
desired  them,  and  others  present,  to  bear  witness 
to  the  exception  he  had  made. 

CONVENTION  STATE  THEIR  GRIEVANCES. 

In  die  mean  time,  lord  Dundee  exerted  himself 
with  uncommon  activity  in  behalf  of  bis  master. 
He  had  been  summoned  by  a  trumpet  to  return  to 
die  convention,  refused  to  obey  the  citation,  on 
pretence  that  the  whigs  had  made  an  attempt  upon 
his  life ;  and  that  the  deliberations  of  the  estates 
were  influenced  by  the  neighbourhood  of  English 
troops,  under  the  command  of  Mackay.  He  was 
forthwith  declared  a  fugitive,  outlaw,  and  rebel.  He 
was  rancorously  hated  by  the  presbyterians,  on 
whom  he  had  exercised  some  cruelties,  as  an  officer 
under  the  former  government:  and  for  this  reason 
the  states  resolved  to  inflict  upon  him  exemplary 
punishment.  Parties  were  detached  in  pursuit  of 
him  and  Balcarras.  This  last  fell  into  their  hands, 
and  was  committed  to  a  common  prison ;  but  Dun- 
dee fought  his  way  through  the  troops  that  sur- 
roundedVhhn,  and  escaped  to  the  Highlands,  where 
he  determined  to  take  arms  in  favour  of  James, 
though  that  prince  had  forbid  him  to  make  any  at- 
tempt of  this  nature,  until  he  should  receive  a  re- 
inforcement from  Ireland.  Whilo  this  officer  was 
employed  in  assembling  the  clans  of  his  party,  king 
William  appointed  the  duke  of  Hamilton  commis- 
sioner to  the  convention  parliament.  The  post  of 
secretary  for  Scotland  was  bestowed  upon  lord 
Melvil,  a  weak  and  servile  nobleman,  who  had 
taken  refuge  in  Holland  from  the  violence  of  the 
late  reigns :  but  the  king  depended  chiefly  for  ad- 
vice upon  Dalrymple  lord  Stair,  president  of  the 
college  of  justice,  an  old  crafty  fanatic,  who  for  forty 
years  had  complied  in  all  things  with  all  govern- 
ments. Though  these  were  rigid  presbyterians,  the 
king,  to  humour  tbe  opposite  party,  admitted  some 
individuals  of  the  episcopal  nobility  to  the  council- 
board;  and  this  intermixture,  instead  of  allaying 
animosities,  served  only  to  sow  the  seeds  of  discord 
and  confusion.  The  Scottish  convention,  in  their 
detail  of  grievances,  enumerated  the  lords  of  the 
articles;  the  act  of  parliament  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  by  which  the  king's  supremacy  was 
raised  feo  high  that  he  could  prescribe  any  mode  ot 
religion  according  to  his  pleasure ;  and  the  superi- 
ority of  any  office  in  the  church  above  that  of  pres- 
byters. The  king,  in  his  instructions  to  the  lord 
commissioner,  consented  to  the  regulation  of  the 
lords  of  the  articles,  though  he  would  not  allow  the 
institution  to  be  abrogated ;  he  was  contented  that 
the  act  relating  to  the  king's  supremacy  should  be 
rescinded,  and  that  the  church  government  should 
be  established  in  such  a  manner  as  would  be  most 
agreeable  to  the  inclinations  of  the  people. 

PRELACY  ABOLISHED  IN  SCOTLAND. 

On  the  seventeenth  of  June,  duke  HamSton 
opened  the  Scottish  parliament,  after  the  conven 
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uou  had  assim^  this  name,  in  consequence  of  an 
act  passed  by  his  majesty's  direction ;  but  the  mem- 
bers in  general  were  extremely  chagrined  when 
they  found  the  commissioners  so  much  restricted  m 
the  affair  of  the  lords  of  the  articles,  which  they 
considered  as  their  chief  grievance.  [See  note  D, 
at  the  end  of  this  Koi.]  The  king  permitted  that 
the  estates  should  choose  the  lords  by  their  own 
suffrages ;  and  that  they  should  be  at  liberty  to  re- 
consider any  subject  which  the  said  lords  might 
refect.  He  afterwards  indulged  the  three  estates 
with  the  choice  of  eleren  delegates  each,  for  (his 
committee,  to  be  elected  monthly,  or  oftener,  if 
they  should  think  fit :  but  even  these  concessions 
proved  unsatisfactory,  while  the  institution  itself 
remained.    Their  discontents  were  not  eren  ap- 

Kesed  by  the  passing  of  an  act,  abolishing  prelacy, 
deed  their  resentment  was  inflamed  by  another 
consideration  ;  namely,  that  of  the  king's  baring 
given  seats  in  the  council  to  some  individuals  at- 
tached to  the  hierarchy.  They  manifested  their 
sentiments  on  (his  subject  by  bringing  in  a  bill,  ex- 
cluding from  any  public  trust,  place,  or  employ- 
ment under  their  majesties,  all  such  as  had  been 
concerned  in  the  encroachments  of  the  late  reign, 
or  had  discovered  disaffection  to  the  lato  happy 
change,  or  in  any  way  retarded  or  obstructed  the 
designs  of  the  convention.  This  measure  was  pro- 
secuted with  great  warmth;  and  the  bill  passed 
through  all  the  forms  of  the  house,  but  proved  inef- 
fectual, for  want  of  the  royal  assent. 

DISPUTES  IN  THE  PARLIAMENT. 
Noa  were  they  less  obstinate  in  the  affiur  of  the 
judges,  whom  the  king  had  ventured  to  appoint  by 
virtue  of  his  own  prerogative.  The  malcontents 
brought  in  a  bill  declaring  the  bench  vacant,  as  it 
was  at  the  restoration ;  asserting  their  own  right  to 
examine  and  approve  those  who  should  be  appoint- 
ed to  fill  it ;  providing,  that  if  in  time  to  come  any 
such  total  vacancy  should  occur,  the  nomination 
should  be  in  the  king  or  queen,  or  regent  for  the 
time  being,  and  the  parnument  retain  the  right  of 
approbation ;  and  that  all  the  clauses  in  the  several 
acts  relating  to  the  admission  of  the  ordinary  lords 
of  session,  and  their  qualifications  for  mat  office, 
should  be  ratified  and  confirmed  for  perpetual  ob- 
servation. Such  was  the  interest  of  this  party,  mat 
the  bill  was  carried  by  a  great  majority,  notwith- 
standing die  opposition  of  the  ministers,  who  jo- 
solred  to  mamtaln  the  king's  nomination,  even  in 
defiance  of  a  parliamentary  resolution.  The  ma- 
jority, exasperated  at  this  open  violation  of  their 
privileges,  forbad  the  judges  whom  the  king  had 
appointed  to  open  their  commissions,  or  hold  a  ses- 
sion until  his  majesty's  further  pleasure  should  be 
known :  on  the  other  hand,  they  were  compelled 
to  act  by  the  menaces  of  the  privy-council.  The  dis- 
pute was  carried  en  with  great  acrimony  on  both 
aides,  and  produced  such  a  ferment,  that  before  the 
session  opened,  the  ministry  thought  proper  to 
draw  a  great  number  of  forces  into  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Edinburgh,  to  support  the  judges  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  functions. 

SCOTCH  PARLIAMENT  ADJOURNED. 

Thi  lord  commissioner,  alarmed  at  this  scene  of 
tumult  and  confusion,  adjourned  the  house  nil  the 
eighth  day  of  October ;  a  step  which,  added  to  the 
other  unpopular  measures  or  me  court,  incensed 
the  opposition  to  a  violent  degree.  They  drew  up 
a  remonstrance  to  the  king,  complaining  of  this 
adjournment  while  the  nation  was  yot  unsettled, 
recapitulating  the  several  instances  in  which  they 
had  expressed  their  seal  and  affection  for  his  majes- 
ty; explaining  their  reasons  for  dissenting  from 
the  ministry  in  some  articles ;  beseeching  him  to 
consider  what  they  had  represented,  to  give  Ms 
royal  assent  to  the  acts  of  parliament  which  they 
had  prepared,  and  take  measures  for  redressing  afi 
the  other  grievances  of  the  nation.  This  address 
was  presented  to  the  king  at  Hampton-court.  Wil- 
liam was  so  touched  with  the  reproaches  it  implied, 
as  if  he  had  not  fulfilled  the  conditions  on  which  he 
accepted  the  crown  of  Scotland,  that  he,  in  his  own 
▼indication,  published  his  instructions  to  the  com- 
missioner ;  and  by  these  It  appeared,  mat  the  duke 
might  have  proceeded  to  greater  lengths  in  obliging 
his  countrymen.  Before  the  adjournment,  how- 
ever, the  parliament  had  granted  the  revenue  for 
life ;  and  raised  money  for  maintaining  a  body  of 
\j  as  wjbD  as  for  supporting 


pense  of  me  aimimmonf  for  soma  mouths;  yet  put 
of  the  troops  in  that  kingdom  were  supplied  and 
subsisted  by  the  administration  of  England.  Incon- 
sequence of  these  disputes  in  the  Scottish  parlia*  ■ 
ment,  their  church  was  left  without  any  settled  form 
of  government ;  for,  thoagh  the  hierarchy  was  abol- 
ished, the  presbyterian  discipline  was  not  yet  es- 
tablished, and  ecclesiastical  afifcirs  were  occasion- 
ally •regulated  by  the  privy-council,  deriving  its 
authority  from  that  very  act  of  supremacy,  which, 
according  to  the  chum  of  righto,  ought  to  hare  been 
repealed. 

THE  CASTLE  OF  EDINBURGH  BESIEGED 

AND  TAKEN. 

Trb  session  was  no  sooner  adjourned  man  Sir 
John  Lanier  converted  the  blockade  of  Edinburgh- 
castle  into  a  regular  siege,  which  was  prosecuted 
with  such  vigour,  that  in  a  little  time  the  fortifica- 
tions were  ruined,  and  the  works  advanced  at  the 
foot  of  die  walls,  in  which  tire  besiegers  had  made 
several  large  breaches.    The  duke  of  Gordon,  find- 
ing  his    ammunition  expended,  his  defences  de- 
stroyed, his  intelligence  entirely  cut  off,  and  despair* 
ing  of  relief  from  the  adherents  of  his  master,  de- 
sired to  capitulate,  and  obtained  very  favourable 
terms  for  his  garrison ;  but  he  would  not  stipulate 
any  conditions  for  himself,  declaring,  that  he  had  so 
much  respect  for  all  the  princes  descended  from 
king  James  VI.  that  he  would  not  affront  any  of 
them  so  far  as  to  insist  upon  terms  for  his  own  par- 
ticular :  he  therefore,  en  the  thirteenth  day  of  June, 
surrendered  the  castle  and  himself  at  discretion. 
All  the  hopes  of  James  and  his  party  were  now  eon- 
centred  in  the  viscount  Dundee,  who  liad  assembled 
a  body  of  Highlanders,  and  resolved  to  attack  Mao- 
kay,  on  an  assurance  he  had  received  by  message, 
that  the  regiment  of  Scottish  dragoons  would  desert 
that  officer,  and  join  him  in  the  action.    Mackay, 
having  received  intimation  of  this  design,  decamped 
immediately,  and  by  long  marches  retired  before 
Dundee,  until  be  was  reinforced  by  Ramsey's  dra- 
goons, and  another  regiment  of  English  infantry : 
then  he  faced  about,  and  Dundee7  m  his  torn  re- 
treated into  Lochaber.    Lord  Murray,  son  of  tire 
marquis  of  Athol,.  assembled  his  vassals,  to   the 
number  of  twelve  hundred  men,  for  the  service  of 
the  regency ;  but  he  was  betrayed  by  one  of  his 
own  dependents,  who  seised  the  castie  of  Blah-  for 
Dundee,  and  prevailed  upon  the  Athol  men  to  dis- 
perse, rather  than  fight  against  James  their  lawful 
sovereign. 

KING  WILLIAM'S  TROOPS  DEPEATED  AT 

KILUCRANKIE. 

Thb  viscount  was  by  this  time  reduced  to  great 
difficulty  and  distress.    His  men  had  not  for  many 
weeks  tasted  bread  or  salt,  or  any  drink,  but  wmter : 
instead  of  Ave  hundred  infantry,  three  hundred 
horse,  with  a  supply  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  pro- 
vision, which  James  had  promised  to  send  from 
Ireland,  he  received  a  reinforcement  of  three  hun- 
dred naked  recruits ;  but  the  transports  with  the 
stores  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English.    Though 
this  was  a  mortifying  disappointment,  he  bora  It 
without  repining:   and,  far  from  abandoning  him- 
self to  despair,  began  bis  march  to  the  caatle  of 
Blair,  which  was  threatened  with  a  siege  by  gene- 
ral Mackay.    When  he  reached  this  fortress,  he 
received  intelligence  that  the  enemy  had  entered 
the  pass  of  Killicrankie,  and  he  resolved  to  give 
them  battle  without  delay.     He  accordingly  ad- 
vanced against  them,  and  a  furious  engagement 
ensued,  though  it  was  not  of  long  duration.    The 
Highlanders  having  received  and  returned  the  Urn 
of  the  English,  fell  ha  among  them  sword  in  hand 
with  such  impetuosity,  that  the  foot  were  utterly 
broke  in  seven  minutes.    The  dragoons  find  at  the 
first  charge  in  the  utmost  consternation :  Dundee's 
horse,  not  exceeding  one  hundred,  broke  through 
Mackay's  own  regiment :  the  earl  of  Dumbarton, 
at  the  head  of  a  few  volunteers,  made  himself  mas- 
ter of  the  artillery :   twelve  hundred  of  M4cfcaty*s 
forces  were  killed  on  the  spot,  five  hundred,  taken 
prisoners,  and  the  rest  fled  with  great  precipitation 
for  some  hours,  until  they  were  rallied  by  their 
general,  who  was  an  officer  of  approved  courage, 
conduct,  and  experience.    Nothing  could  be  more 
complete  or  decisive  than  the  victory  which  tee 
Highlanders  obtained ;  yet  it  was  dearly  purchased 
with  the  death  of  their  beloved  chief  tarn  the     ' 
count  Dundee,  who  fail  by  a  random  shot  far 
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,  and  hfa  ftite  produced  such  confusion 

fin  hia  army  as  prevented  all  pursuit,  lie  possessed 
an  enterprising  spirit,  undaunted  courage,  inviola- 
ble fidelity,  and  was  peculiarly  qualified  to  com- 
mand the  people  who  fought  under  his  banner.  He 
was  the  life  and  soul  of  that  cause  which  he  e- 
spoased,  and  after  his  death  it  daily  declined  into 
rum  and  disgrace.  He  was  succeeded  in  command 
by  colonel  Cannon,  who  landed  die  reinforcement 
from  Ireland ;  but  all  his  designs  miscarried  :  so 
that  the  clans^  wearied  with  repeated  misfortunes, 
laid  down  their  arms  by  degrees,  and  took  the  ben- 
eat  of  a  pardon,  which  king  William  offered  to  those 
who  should  submit,  within  the  time  specified  in  his 
proclamation. 

KING  JAMES  CORDIALLY  RECEIVED  BY 

THE  FRENCH  KING. 

Arris  this  sketch  of  Scottish  affairs,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  take  a  retrospective  view  of  James, 
and  relate  the  particulars  of  his  expedition  to  Ire- 
land. That  unfortunate  prince  and  his  queen  were 
received  with  the  most  cordial  hospitality  by  the 
French  monarch,  who  assigned  the  castle  of  St. 
Germain  for  the  place  of  their  residence,  supported 
their  household  with  great  magnificence,  enriched 
them  with  presents,  and  undertook  to  re-establish 
them  on  the  throne  of  England.  James,  however, 
conducted  himself  in  such  a  manner  as  conveyed  no 
favourable  idea  of  his  spirit  and  understanding. 
He  seems  to  have  been  emasculated  by  religion : 
he  was  deserted  by  that  courage  and  magnanimity 
for  which  his  youth  had  been  distinguished.  He 
did  not  discover  great  sensibility  at  the  loss  of  his 
kingdom.  All  his  faculties  were  swallowed  up  in 
bigotry.  Instead  of  contriving  plans  for  retrieving 
fab  crown,  he  held  conferences  with  the  Jesuits  on 
topics  of  religion.  The  pity  which  his  misfortunes 
excited  in  Louis  was  mingled  with  contempt.  The 
pope  supplied  him  with  indulgences,  while  the  Ro- 
mans laughed  at  him  in  pasquinades :  "  There  is  a 
pious  man  (said  the  archbishop  of  Rheirn?,  ironical- 
ly), who  has  sacrificed  three  crowns  for  a  mass."  In 
a  word,  he  subjected  himself  to  the  ridicule  and 
raillery  of  the  French  nation. 

TYRCONNEL  TEMPORIZES  WITH 

WILLIAM. 

All  the  hope  of  re-ascending  the  British  throne 
depended  upon  his  friends  in  Scotland  and  Ireland. 
Tyrconncl,  who  commanded  in  this  last  kingdom, 
was  confirmed  m  his  attachment  to  James,  by  the 
persuasions  of  Hamilton,  who  had  undertaken  for 
his  submission  to  the  prince  of  Orange.    Neverthe- 
less, he  disguised  his  sentiments,  and  temporized 
with  William,  until  James  should  be  able  to  supply 
hhn  with  reinforcements  from  France,  which  he 
earnestly  solicited  by  private  messages.  In  the  mean 
time,  with  a  view  to  cajole  the  protestants  of  Ire- 
land, and  amuse  king  William  with  hope  of  his  sub; 
mission,  he  persuaded  the  lord  Mounrjoy,  in  whom 
the  protestants  chiefly  confided,  and  baron  Rice,  to 
go  in  person  with  a  commission  to  James,  repre- 
senting the  necessity  of  yielding  to  the  times,  and 
of  waiting  a  fitter  opportunity  to  make  use  of  his 
Irish  subjects.    Mounrjoy,  on  his  arrival  at  Paris, 
instead  of  being  favoured  with  an   audience   by 
James,  to  explain  the  reasons  which  Tyrconncl  had 
suggested  touching  the  inability  of  Ireland  to  re- 
store his  majesty,  was  committed  prisoner  to  tho 
Bastile,  on  account  of  the  zeal  wifh  which  he  had 
espoused  the  protestaut  interest.    Although  Louis 
was  sincerely  disposed  to  assist  James  cflectually, 
his  intentions  were  obstructed  by  the  disputes  of 
his  ministry.     Louvois  possessed  the  chief  credit  in 
council ;  but  Seignclai  enjoyed  a  greater  share  of 
personal  favour,  both  with  the  king  and  roadame 
de  Main  tenon,  the  favourite  concubine.     To  this 
nobleman,  as  secretary  for  marine  affairs,  James 
made  his  chief  application ;  and  he  had  promised 
the  command  of  the  troops  destined  for  his  ser- 
vice to  Lansun,  whom  Louvois  hated.    For  these 
reasons  this  minister  thwarted  his  measures,  and 
retarded  the  assistance  which  Louis  had  promised 
towards  his  restoration. 

JAMES  ARRIVES  IN  IRELAND. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  all  his  opposition,  the  suc- 
cours were  prepared,  and  the  fleet  ready  to  put  to 
sea  by  the  latter  end  of  February.  The  French 
king  is  said  to  have  offered  an  army  of  fifteen  thou- 
sand natives  of  France  to  serve  in  this  expedition  ;  I 


but  James  replied,  that  he  would  succeed  by  the 
helpof  his  own  subjects,  or  perish  in  the  attempt. 
Accordingly,  he  contented  himself  with  about  twelve 
hundred  British  subjects  [See  note  E,  at  the  end  of 
this  Vol.\  and  a  good  number  of  French  officers, 
who  were  embarked  in  the  fleet  at  Brest,  consisting 
of  fourteen  ships  of  the  line,  seven  frigates,  three 
fire-ships,  with  a  good  number  of  transports.  The 
French  king  also  supplied  him  with  a  considerable 
Quantity  of  arms  for  the  use  of  his  adherents  in 
Ireland;  accommodated  him  with  a  large  sum  of 
money,  superb  equipages,  store  of  plate,  and  neces- 
saries of  all  kinds  for  the  camp  and  the  household. 
At  parting,  he  presented  him  with  bis  own  cuirass, 
and  embracing  him  affectionately,  "  The  best  thing 
I  can  wish  you  (said  he;  is,  that  1  may  never  see 
you  again."  On  the  seventh  day  of  March,  James 
embarked  at  Brest,  together  with  the  count  D'Av- 
aax,  who  accompanied  him  in  quality  of  ambassador, 
and  his  principal  officers.  He  was  detained  in  the 
harbour  by  contrary  winds  till  the  seventeenth  day 
of  the  month,  when  he  set  sail,  and  on  the  twenty 
second  landed  at  Kinsale  in  Ireland.  By  this  time, 
king  William  perceiving  himself  amused  by  Tyr- 
conncl, had  published  a  declaration,  requiring  the 
Irish  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  submit  to  the 
new  government.  On  the  twenty  second  day  of 
February,  thirty  ships  of  war  had  been  put  in  com- 
mission, and  the  command  of  them  conferred  upon 
admiral  Herbert ;  but  the  armament  was  retarded 
in  such  a  manner  by  the  disputes  of  the  council, 
and  the  king's  attention  to  the  affairs  of  the  conti- 
nent, that  the  admiral  was  not  in  a  condition  to  sail 
till  the  beginning  of  April,  and  then  with  part  of 
his  fleet  only.  James  was  received  with  open  arms 
at  Kinsale,  and  the  whole  country  seemed  to  be  at 
his  devotion ;  for,  although  the  protestants  in  the 
North  had  declared  for  the  new  government,  their 
strength  and  number  were  deemed  inconsiderable 
when  compared  with  the  power  of  Tyroonucl.  This 
minister  had  disarmed  all  the  other  protectant  sub- 
jects in  one  day,  and  assembled  an  army  of  thirty 
thousand  foot,  and  eight  thousand  cavalry,  for  tho 
service  of  his  master. 

ISSUES  FIVE  PROCLAMATIONS  AT 

DUBLIN. 

In  the  latter  end  of  March,  James  made  his  public 
entry  into  Dublin,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the 
inhabitants.  He  was  met  at  the  castlc-gate  by  a 
procession  of  popish  bishops  and  priests  in  their 
pontificals,  bearing  the  host,  which  he  publicly 
adored.  He  dismissed  from  the  council-board  the 
lord  Granard,  judge  Keating,  and  other  protestants, 
who  had  exhorted  the  lord-lieutenant  to  an  accom- 
modation with  the  new  government.  In  their  room 
he  admitted  the  French  ambassador,,  the  bishop  of 
Chester,  colonel  Darrington,  and,  by  degrees,  the 
principal  noblemen  who  accompanied  him  in  the 
expedition.  On  the  second  day  after  his  arrival  in 
Dublin,  he  issued  five  proclamations :  the  first  re- 
called all  the  subjects  of  Ireland  who  had'  aban- 
doned the  kingdom,  by  a  certain  time,  on  pain  of 
outlawry  and  confiscation,  and  requiring  all  persons 
to  join  him  against  the  prince  of  Orange.  The  sec- 
ond contained  expressions  of  acknowledgment  to 
his  catholic  subjects  for  their  vigilance  and  fidelity, 
and  an  injunction  to  such  as  were  not  actually  m 
bis  service,  to  retain  and  lay  up  their  arms  until  it 
should  bo  found  necessary  to  use  them  for  his  ad- 
vantage. By  the  third  he  invited  the  subjects  to 
supply  his  army  with  provisions ;  and  prohibited 
the  soldiers  to  take  any  thing  without  payment. 
By  the  fourth  be  raised  the  value  of  the  current 
coin ;  and  in  the  fifth  he  summoned  a  parliament 
to  meet  on  the  seventh  day  of  May  at  Dublin.  Fi- 
nally, he  created  Tyrconnel  a  duke,  in  consideration 
of  his  eminent  services. 

SIEGE  OF  LONDONDERRY. 

The  adherents  of  James  in  England  pressed  hhn 
to  settle  the  affairs  of  Ireland  immediately,  and 
bring  over  his  array  cither  to  tho  north  of  England, 
or  the  west  of  Scotland,  where  it  might  be  joined 
by  his  party,  and  act  without  delay  against  the 
usurper ;  but  his  council  dissuaded  him  from  com- 
plying with  their  solicitations,  until  Ireland  should 
be  totally  reduced  to  obedience.  On  the  first  alarm 
of  an  intended  massacre,  the  protestants  of  Lou. 
donderry  had  shut  their  gates  against  the  regiment 
commanded  by  the  earl  of  Antrim,  and  To.-;olved  to 
defend  themselves  against    the   lord   lieutenant. 
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They  transmitted  this  resolution  to  the  government 
of  England,  together  with  an  account  of  the  danger 
they  mcurred  by  such  a  rigorous  measure,  and  im- 
plored immediate  assistance.  They  were  accord- 
ingly supplied  with  some  arms  and  ammunition, 
bnt  did  not  receive  any  considerable  reinforcement 
till  the  middle  of  April,  when  two  regiments  arrived 
in  Lough-fbyl,  under  the  command  of  Cunningham 
and  Richards.  By  this  time,  king  James  had  taken 
Goteraine,  invested  Killmore,  and  was  almost  in 
sight  of  Londonderry.  George  Walker,  rector  of 
Donaghmore,  who  had  raised  a  regiment  for  the 
defence  of  the  protestants,  conveyed  this  intelli- 

Kce  to  Lundy,  the  governor.  This  officer  directed 
to  join  colonel  Ctafton.  and  take  post  at  the 
Longcausey,  winch  he  maintained  a  whole  night 
against  the  advanced  guard  of  the  enemy ;  until 
being  overpowered  by  numbers,  he  retreated  to 
Irfmdonderry,  and  exhorted  the  governor  to  take 
the  field,  as  the  army  of  king  James  was  not  yet 
completely  formed.  Lundy  assembling  a  council 
of  war,  at  which  Cunnmgham  and  Richards  assist- 
ed,  they  agreed,  that  as  the  place  was  not  tenable, 
it  would  be  imprudent  to  land  the  two  regiments ; 
and  that  the  principal  officers  should  withdraw 
themselves  from  Londonderry,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  would  obtain  the  more  favourable  capitula- 
tion in  consequence  of  their  retreat.  An  officer 
was  immediately  despatched  to  king  James,  with 
proposals  of  a  negotiation ;  and  lieutenant-general 
Hamilton  agreed  that  the  army  should  hah  at  the 
distance  of  four  miles  from  the  town.  Notwith- 
standing this  preliminary,  James  advanced  at  the 
head  of  his  troops ;  but  met  with  such  a  warm  re- 
ception from  the  besieged,  that  he  was  fain  to  retire 
to  St.  John's  Town  in  some  disorder.  The  inhab- 
itants and  soldiers  in  garrison  at  Londonderry  were 
so  incensed  lit  the  members  of  the  council  of  war, 
who  had  resolved  to  abandon  the  place,  that  they 
threatened  immediate  vengeance.  Cunningham 
and  Richards  retired  to  their  ships,  and  Lundy 
locked  himself  in  his  chamber.  In  vain  did  Walker 
and  major  Baker  exhort  him  to  maintain  his  gov- 
ernment. Such  was  his  cowardice  or  treachery, 
that  he  absolutely  refused  to  be  concerned  in  the 
defence  of  the  place,  and  he  was  suffered  to  escape 
in  disguise,  with  a  load  of  match  upon  his  back ; 
but  he  was  afterwards  apprehended  in  Scotland, 
from  whence  he  was  sent  to  London  to  answer  for 
bis  perfidy  or  misconduct.  . 

COURAGEOUS  DEFENCE. 

Apt kb  his  retreat,  the  townsmen  chose  Mr.  Wal- 
ker and  major  Baker  for  their  governors,  with  joint 
authority;  but  this  office  they  would  not  under- 
take, until  It  had  been  offered  to  colonel  Cunning- 
ham, as  the  officer  next  in  command  to  Lundy.  He 
rejected  the  proposal,  and  with  Richards  returned 
to  England,  where  they  were  immediately  cashiered. 
The  two  new  governors,  thus  abandoned  to  their 
fate,  began  to  prepare  for  a  vigorous  defence :  in- 
deed their  courage  seems  to  have  transcended  the 
bounds  of  discretion,  for  the  place  was  very  ill  for- 
tified :  their  cannon,  which  did  not  exceed  twenty 
pieces,  were  wretchedly  mounted ;  they  had  not 
One  engineer  to  direct  their  operations :  they  had  * 
very  small  number  of  horse  :  the  garrison  consisted 
of  people  unacquainted  with  military  discipline: 
they  were  destitute  of  provisions :  they  were  be- 
sieged by  a  king  in  person,  at  the  head  of  a  formid- 
able army,  directed  by  good  officers,  and  supplied 
with  all  the  necessary  implements  for  a  siege  or 
battle.  This  town  was  invested  on  the  twentieth 
day  of  April :  the  batteries  were  soon  opened,  and 
several  attacks  were  made  with  great  impetuosity : 
but  the  besiegers  were  always  repulsed  with  con- 
siderable loss.  The  townsmen  gained  divers  advan- 
tages in  repeated  sallies,  and  would  have  held  their 
enemies  in  the  utmost  contempt,  had  they  not  been 
afflicted  with  a  contagious  distemper,  as  well  as  re- 
duced to  extremity  by  want  of  provision.  They 
were  even  tantalised  in  their  distress ;  for  they  had 
the  mortification  to  see  some  ships  which  had  ar- 
rived with  supplies  from  England,  prevented  from 
sailing  up  the  river  by  the  batteries  the  enemy  had 
raised  on  both  sides,  and  a  boom  with  which  they 
had  blocked  up  the  channel.  At  length  a  reinforce- 
ment arrived  m  the  Lough,  under  the  command  of 
general  Kirke,  who  had  deserted  his  master,  and 
been  employed  in  the  service  of  king  William.  He 
found  means  to  convey  intelligence  to  Walker,  that 
lie  had  troops  and  provisions  on  board  for  their  re- 


lief, but  found  it  impracticable  to  sail  up  the  river : 
he  promised,  however,  that  he  would  land  a  body 
of  forces  at  the  Inch,  and  endeavour  to  make  a  di- 
version  in  their  favour,  when  joined  by  the  troops 
at  Inniskilling,  which  amounted  to  five  thousand 
men,  including  two  thousand  cavalry.  Ho  said  he 
expected  six  thousand  men  from  England,  where 
they  were  embarked  before  he  set  sail.  He  exhort- 
ed them  to  persevere  m  their  courage  and  loyalty, 
and  assured  them  he  would  come  to  their  rehef  at 
all  hasards.  These  assurances  enabled  them  to  bear 
weir  miseries  a  little  longer,  though  their  numbers 
daily  diminished.  Major  Baker  dying,  his  place 
was  filled  with  colonel  Michelburn.  who  now  acted 
as  colleague  to  Mr.  Walker. 

CRUELTY  OF  ROSENS. 

Kino  Jambs  having  returned  to  Dublin,  to-be 

5 resent  at  the  parliament,  the  command  of  his  army 
evolved  to  the  French  general  Rosene,  who  was 
exasperated  at  such  an  obstinate  opposition  by  a 
handful  of  half  starved  militia.  He  threatened  to 
rase  the  town  to  its  foundations,  and  destroy  the 
inhabitants,  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex,  unless 
they  would  immediately  submit  themselves  to  their 
lawful  sovereign.  The  governors  treated  his  men- 
aces with  contempt,  and  published  an  order,  that 
no  person,  on  pain  of  death,  should  talk  of  surren- 
dering. They  had  now  consumed  the  last  remains 
of  their  provision,  and  supported  life  by  eating  the 
flesh  of  horses,  dogs,  cats,  rats,  mice,  tallow,  starch, 
and  salted  hides,  and  even  this  loathsome  food  be- 
gan to  fail.  Rosene,  finding  them  deaf  to  all  his  pro- 
posals, threatened  to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  all 
the  protestants  of  that  country,  and  drive  them  un- 
der the  walls  of  Londonderry,  where  they  should 
be  suffered  to  peruh  by  famine.  The  bishop  of 
Meath,  being  informed  of  this  design,  complained 
to  king  James  of  the  barbarous  intention,  entreating 
his  majesty  to  prevent  its  being  put  in  execution. 
That  prince  assured  him  that  he  had  already  or- 
dered Rosene  to  desist  from  such  proceeding. 
Nevertheless,  the  Frenchman  executed  his  threats 
with  the  utmost  rigour.  Parties  of  dragoons  were 
detached  on  this  cruel  service :  after  having  strip- 
ped all  the  protestants  for  thirty  miles  round,  they 
drove  these  unhappy  people  before  them  like  cattle, 
without  even  sparing  the  enfeebled  old  men,  nurses 
with  infants  at  their  breasts,  tender  children,  wo- 
men just  delivered,  and  some  even  in  the  pangs  of 
labour.  Above  four  thousand  of  these  miserable 
objects  were  driven  under  the  walls  of  London- 
derry. This  expedient,  far  from  answering  the 
purpose  of  Rosene,  produced  quite  a  contrary  ef- 
fect. Tho  besieged  were  so  exasperated  at  this  act 
of  inhumanity,  that  they  resolved toperish  rather 
than  submit  to  such  a  barbarian.  They  erected  a 
gibbet  in  sight  of  the  enemy,  and  sent  a  message 
to  the  French  general,  importing,  that  they  would 
hang  all  the  prisoners  they  had  taken  during  tho 
siege,  unless  the  protestants  whom  they  had  driven 
under  the  walls  should  be  immediately  dismissed. 
This  threat  produced  a  negotiation,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  protestants  were  released,  after  they 
had  been  detained  three  days  without  tasting  food. 
Some  hundreds  died  of  famine  or  fatigue;  and 
those  who  lived  to  return  to  their  own  habitations 
found  them  plundered  and  sacked  by  the  papists, 
so  that  the  greater  number  perished:  for  want,  or 
were  murdered  by  the  straggling  parties  of  the 
enemy :  yet  these  very  people  had  for  the  most 
part  obtained  protections  from  king  James,  to  which 
no  respect  was  paid  by  his  general. 

THE  PLACE  IS  RELIEVED  BY  KIRKE. 
Th  b  garrison  of  Londonderry  was  now  reduced 
from  seven  to  five  thousand  seven  hundred  men, 
and  these  were  driven  to  such  extremity  of  distress, 
that  they  began  to  talk  of  killing  the  popish  inhab- 
itants, and  feeding  on  their  bodies.  In  this  emer- 
Sency,  Kirke,  who  had  hitherto  lain  inactive,  or- 
ered  two  ships  laden  with  provisions  to  sail  up 
the  river,  under  convoy  of  the  Dartmouth  frigate. 
One  of  them,  called  the  Mounfjoy,  broke  the  ene- 
my's boom ;  and  all  the  three,  after  having  sus- 
tained a  very  hot  fire  from  both  sides  of  the  river, 
arrived  in  safety  at  the  town,  to  the  inexpressible 
joy  of  the  inhabitants.  The  army  of  James  was  so 
dispirited  by  the  success  of  this  enterprise,  that 
they  abandoned  the  siege  in  the  night,  and  retired 
with  precipitation,  after  having  tost  about  nine 
thousand  men  before  the  nlacc.    Kirke  no  sooner 
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took  possession  of  the  town,  than  Walker  was  pro- 
Tailed  upon  to  embark  for  England,  with  an  address 
of  thank*  from  the  inhabitants  to  their  majesties  for 
the  aeaMnable  relief  they  had  received. 

THE  INNISKILLINERS  DEFEAT  AND  TAKE 
GENERAL  MACARTY. 

Thi  IimiskillincTs  were  no  lew  remarkable  than 
the  people  of  Londonderry  for  the  valour  and  per- 
severance with  which  they  opposed  the  papists. 
They  raised  twelve  companies,  which  they  regi- 
mented under  the  command  of  Gustavus  Hamilton, 
whom  they  chose  for  their  governor.  They  pro- 
claimed William  and  Mary  on  the  eleventh  day  of 
If  arch ;  and  resolved  in  a  general  council  to  main- 
tain their  title  against  aH  opposition.  The  lord  Gil- 
moy  forested  the  castle  of  Crom  belonging  to  the 
protestants  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Inniskilling, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  threw  succours  into  the 
place,  and  compelled  Gflmoy  to  retire  to  Belturbet. 
A  detachment  of  the  garrison,  commanded  by  Hcu- 
tenant-eolenel  Lloyd,  took  and  demolished  the  castle 
of  Angfcor,  and  they  gained  the  advantage  in  seve- 
ral skirmishes  with  the  enemy.  On  the  day  that 
preceded  the  relief  of  Londonderry,  they  defeated 
six  thousand  Irish  papists  at  a  place  called  Newton- 
Batler,  and  took  their  commander  Macarty,  com- 
BMnly  called  lord  Moncashol. 

MEETING  OP  THE  IRISH  PARLIAMENT. 

Tbb  Irish  parliament  being  assembled  at  Dublin, 
according  to  (he  proclamation  of  king  James,  he,  in 
a  speech  from  the  throne,  thanked  them  for  the  seal, 
coarage,  and  loyalty  they  had  manifested ;  extolled 
the  generosity  of  the  French  king,  who  had  enabled 
hen  to  visit  them  in  person ;  insisted  upon  execut- 
ing his  design  of  establishing  liberty  of  conscience 
as  a  step  equally  agreeable  to  the  dictates  of  hu- 
manity and  discretion,  and  promised  to  concur  with 
them  m  enacting  such  laws  as  would  contribute  to 
the  peace,  affluence,  and  security  of  his  subjects. 
8k  Richard  NeagJe,  being  chosen  speaker  of  the 
"-■"»"t  moved  for  an  address  of  thanks  to  his 
saajesty,  and  that  the  count  d'Avaux  should  be  de- 
sired to  make  their  acknowledgments  to  the  most 
christian  king,  for  the  generous  assistance  he  had 
given  to  their  sovereign.  These  addresses  being 
drawn  up,  with  the  concurrence  of  both  houses,  a 
taH  was  brought  in  to  recognise  the  Uns/s  title,  to 
expieas  thehr  abhorrence  of  the  usurpation  by  the 
Mace  of  Orange,  as  well  as  of  the  defection  of  the 
Fiipliih  Next  day  James  published  a  declaration, 
latsanJng  of  the  calumnies  which  his  enemies 
read  to  his  prejudice  i  expatiating  upon  his 
lpextiality  in  preferring  his  protestant  sub- 
jects ;  hw  care  In  protecting  them  from  their  ene- 
mies, in  redressing  their  grievances,  and  in  grant- 
ing Uhcity  of  conscience ;  promising  mat  he  would 
take  no  step  but  with  the  approbation  of  parliament; 
a  free  pardon  to  all  persons  who  should 
is  enemies,  and  join  with  him  in  four  and 
twenty  days  after  his  landing  in  Ireland,  and  charg- 
ing all  the  blood  mat  might  be  shed  upon  those  wbo 
continue  in  rebellion. 
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THE  ACT  OF  SETTLEMENT  REPEALED. 

His  conduct,  however,  vary  ill  agreed  with  tins 
declaratmu ;  nor  can  it  do  excused  on  any  otter 
supposition,  but  that  of  his  being  governed,  in  seme 
cases  against  his  own  inclination,  by  the  count 
D'Avaux,  and  the  Irish  catholics,  on  whom  bis 
whole  dependence  was  placed.  As  both  houses 
were  chiefly  filled  with  members  of  that  persuasion. 
we  ought  not  to  wonder  at  their  bringing  m  a  bill 
for  repealing  the  act  of  settlement,  by  which  the 
Protestants  of  the  kingdom  had  been  secured  in  the 
possession  of  their  estates.  These  were  by  this  law 
divested  of  their  lands,  which  reverted  to  the  heirs 
sf  those  catholics  to  whom  they  belonged  before 
their  rebellion.  This  iniquitous  bill  was  framed  in 
such  a  manner,  that  no  regard  was  paid  to  such 
protestant  owners  as  had  purchased  estates  for 
valuable  considerations :  no  allowance  was  made 
for  improvements,  nor  any  provision  for  protestant 
widows :  the  possessor  and  tenants  were  not  even 
allowed  to  remove  their  stock  and  corn.  When  the 
mU  uas  sent  up  to  the  lords,  Dr.  Dopping,  bishop 
ef  Meatb,  opposed  it  with  equal  courage  and  abil- 
ity •  and  an  address  in  behalf  of  the  purchasers 
the  act  of  settlement  was  presented  to  the 


king  by  the  earl  of  Granard  :  but  notwithstanding 
these  remonstrances,  it  received  the  royal  assent : 
and  the  protestants  of  Ireland  were  mostly  ru- 
ined. 

THEY  PASS  AN  ACT  OF  ATTAINDER. 

Yet,  in  order  to  complete  their  destruction,  an 
act  of  attainder  was.  passed  against  all  protestants, 
whether  male  or  female,  whether  of  high  or  low 
degree,  who  were  absent  from  the  kingdom,  as  weU 
as  against  all  those  who  retired  into  any  part  of  the 
three  kingdoms,  which  did  not  own  the  authority  of 
king  James,  or  corresponded  with  rebels,  or  were 
any  ways  aiding,  abetting,  or  assisting  to  them  from 
the  first  day  of  August  in  the  preceding  year.  The 
number  of  protestants  attainted  by  name  in  this 
act  amounted  to  about  three  thousand,  wM»iiyK«g 
two  archbishops,  one  duke,  seventeen  earls,  seven  . 
countesses,  as  many  bishops,  eighteen  barons,  three 
and  thirty  baronets,  one  and  fury  knights,  eighty 
three  clergymen,  who  were  declared  traitors,  and 
adjudged  to  suffer  the  pains  of  death  and  forfeiture. 
The  individuals  subjected  to  this  dreadful  proscrip- 
tion were  even  cut  off  from  all  hope  of  pardon,  and 
all  benefit  of  appeal :  for,  by  a  clause  in  the  act,  the 
king's  pardon  was  deemed  null,  unless  enrolled  be- 
fore the  first  day  of  December.  A  subsequent  law 
was  enacted,  declaring  Ireland  independent  of  the 
English  parliament.  This  assembly  passed  another 
act,  granting  twenty  thousand  pounds  per  annum, 
out  of  the  forfeited  estates,  to  Tyrconnel,  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  signal  services :  they  imposed  a  tax 
of  twenty  thousand  pounds  per  month  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  king :  the  royal  assent  was  given  to  an 
act  for  liberty  of  conscience :  they  enacted  that  the 
tithes  parable  by  papists  should  be  delivered  to 
priests  of  that  communion :  the  maintenance  of  the 
protestant  clergy  in  cities  and  corporations  was 
taken  away;  and  all  dissenters  were  exempted 
from  ecclesiastical  jurisdictions.  So  that  the  estab- 
lished church  was  deprived  of  all  power  and  pre- 
rogative ;  notwithstanding  the  express  promise  of 
James,  who  had  declared,  immediately  after  his 
landing,  that  he  would  maintain  the  clergy  in  their 
rights  and  privileges. 

JAMES  COINS  BASE  MONEY. 

Nob  was  the  king;  lass  arbitrary  in  the  executive 
part  of  his  government,  if  we  suppose  that  he  coun- 
tenanced the  grievous  acts  of  oppression  that  were 
daily  committed  upon  the  protestant  subjects  of 
Ireland :  but  the  tyranny  of  his  proceedings  may 
be  justly  imputed  to  the  temper  of  his  ministry, 
consisting  of  men  abandoned  to  all  sense  of  justice 
and  humanity,  who  acted  from  the  dictates  of  ra- 
pacity and  revenge,  inflamed  with  all  the  acrimony 
of  religions  rancour.    Soldiers  were  permitted  to 
live  upon  free  quarter:  the  people  were  robbed 
and   plundered:   licenses  and  protections  were 
abused,  in  order  to  extort  money  from  the  trading 
part  of  the  nation.   The  king's  old  stores  were  ran- 
sacked :  the  shops  of  tradesmen,  and  the  kitchens 
of  burghers,  were  pillaged  to  supply  the  mint  with 
a  quantity  of  brass,  which  was  converted  into  cur. 
rent  coin  for  his  majesty's  occasions :  an  arbitrary 
value  was  set  upon  it,  and  aH  persons  were  required 
and  commanded  to  take  it  in  payment,  under  the 
severest  penalties,  though  the  proportion  between 
its  intrinsic  worth,  and  currency,  was  nearly  as  one 
to  three  hundred.    A  vast  sum  of  this  counterfeit 
coin  was  issued  in  the  course  of  one  year,  and 
forced  upon  the  protestants  in  payment  of  mer- 
chandise, provision,  and  necessaries,  for  the  king's 
service.    James,  not  content  with  the  supply  grant- 
ed by  parliament,  imposed,  by  his  own  authority,  a 
tax  of  twenty  thousand  pounds  per  month  on  chat- 
tels, as  One  Conner  was  hud  upon  lands.  This  seems 
to  have  been  a  temporary  expedient  during  the 
adjournment  of  the  two  houses,  as  the  term  of  the 
assessment  was  limited  to  three  months  t  it  was 
however  levied  by  virtue  of  a  commission  under  the 
seals,  and  seems  to  have  been  a  stretch  of  preroga- 
tive, die  less  excusable,  as  he  might  have  obtained 
the  money  in  a  parliamentary  way.    Understanding 
that  the  protestants  had  laid  out  all  their  brass 
money,  in  purchasing  great  quantities  of  hides,  tal- 
low, wool,  and  corn,  he  assumed  the  despotio  power 
of  fixing  the  prices  of  these  commodities,  and  then 
bought  them  for  his  own  use.    One  may  see  his 
ministers  were  bent  upon  the  utter  destruction  of 
those  unhappy  people. 
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PROTESTANT  CHURCHES  SEIZED  BY  THE 

CATHOLICS. 

All  vacancies  In  public  school*  were  supplied  , 
with  popish  teachers.  The  pension  allowed  from  i 
the  exchequer  to  the  uniTersity  of  Dublin  was  cut 
off:  the  Yice-proyost,  fellows,  and  scholars,  were  I 
expelled :  their  furniture,  plate,  and  public  library,  , 
were  seised,  without  the  least  shadow  of  pretence, 
and  in  direct  violation  of  a  promise  the  king  had 
made  to  preserve  their  privileges  and  immunities. 
His  officers  converted  the  college  into  a  garrison, 
the  chapel  into  a  magazine,  and  the  apartments  into 
prisons:  a  popish  priest  was  appointed  provost: 
one  Maccarty,  of  the  same  persuasion,  was  made 
library-keeper;  and  the  whole  foundation  was 
changed  into  a  catholic  seminary.  When  bishop- 
ricks  and  benefices  in  the  gift  of  the  crown  became 
vacant,  the  king  ordered  the  profits  to  be  lodged  in 
the  exchequer,  and  suffered  the  cures  to  be  totally 
neglected.  The  revenues  were  chiefly  employed 
in  the  maintenance  of  Romish  bishops  and  priests, 
who  grew  so  insolent  under  this  indulgence,  that 
in  several  places  they  forcibly  seized  the  protestant 
churches.  When  complaint  was  made  of  this  out- 
rage, the  king  promised  to  do  justice  to  the  injured ; 
and  in  some  places  actually  ordered  the  churches 
to  bo  restored :  but  the  popish  clergy  refused  to 
comply  with  this  order,  alleging,  that  m  spirituals 
they  owed  obedience  to  no  earthly  power  but  the 
holy  see ;  and  James  found  himself  unable  to  pro- 
tect his  protestant  subjects  against  a  powerful  body 
which  he  durst  not  disoblige.  Some  ships  appear- 
ing in  the  bay  of  Dublin,  a  proclamation  was  issued, 
forbidding  the  protestants  to  assemble  in  any  place 
of  worship,  or  elsewhere,  on  pain  of  death.  By  a 
second,  they  were  commanded  to  bring  in  their 
arms,  on  pain  of  being  treated  as  rebels  and  trai- 
tors. Luttrel,  governor  of  Dublin,  published  an  or- 
dinance by  beat  of  drnm,  lequiring  the  fanners  to 
bring  in  their  corn  for  his  majesty's  horses,  within 
a  certain  day,  otherwise  he  would  order  them  to  be 
hanged  before  their  own  doors.  Brigadier  Sarsfield 
commanded  all  protestants  of  a  certain  district  to 
retire  to  the  distance  of  ten  miles  from  their  habita- 
tions, on  pain  of  death ;  and,  in  order  to  keep  up 
the  credit  of  the  brass  money,  the  same  penalty 
was  denounced,  in  a  proclamation,  against  any  per- 
son who  should  give  more  than  one  pound  eighteen 
■hillings  for  a  guinea. 

ACTION  WITH  THE  FRENCH  FLEET. 

All  the  revenues  of  Ireland,  and  all  the  schemes 
contrived  to  bolster  up  the  credit  of  the  base  coin, 
would  have  proved  insufficient  to  support  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war,  had  not  James  received  occa- 
sional supplies  from  the  French  monarch.  After 
the  return  of  the  fleet  which  had  conveyed  him  to 
Ireland,  Louis  sent  another  strong  squadron,  com- 
manded by  Chateau  Renault,  as  a  convoy  to  some 
transports  laden  with  arms,  ammunition,  and  a 
largo  sum  of  money  for  the  use  of  king  James.  Be- 
fore they  sailed  from  Brest,  king  William,  being 
informed  of  their  destination,  detached  admiral 
Herbert  from  Spithead  with  twelve  ships  of  the 
line,  one  fire-ship,  and  four  tenders,  in  order  to  in- 
tercept the  enemy.  He  was  driven  by  stress  of 
weather  into  Milford-haven,  from  whence  he  steered 
his  course  to  Kinsale,  on  the  supposition  that  the 
French  fleet  had  sailed  from  Brest ;  and  that  in  all 
probability  he  should  fall  in  with  them  on  the  coast 
of  Ireland.  On  the  first  day  of  May  he  discovered 
them  at  anchor  in  Bantry-bay,  and  stood  in  to  en- 

Ege  them,  though  they  were  greatly  superior  to 
n  in  number.  They  no  sooner  perceived  him.  at 
day-break,  than  they  weighed,  stood  out  to  wind- 
ward, formed  their  fine,  bore  down,  and  began  the 
action,  which  was  maintained  for  two  hours  with 
equal  valour  on  both  sides,  though  the  English  fleet 
sustained  considerable  damage  from  the  superior 
fire  of  the  enemy.  Herbert  tacked  several  times, 
in  hope  of  gaining  the  weather-gage ;  but  the  French 
admiral  kept  his  wind  with  uncommon  skill  and 
perseverance.  At  length  the  English  squadron 
stood  off  to  sea,  and  maintained  a  running  light  till 
five  in  the  afternoon,  when  Chateau  Renault  tacked 
about,  and  returned  into  the  bay,  content  with  the 
honour  he  had  gained.  The  loss  of  men  was  incon- 
siderable on  both  sides ;  and,  where  the  odds  were 
so  great,  the  victor  could  not  reap  much  glory. 
Herbert  retired  to  the  isles  of  ScOly,  where  he  ex- 


pected a  reinforcement :  but  being  disappointed  m 
this  expectation,  he  returned  to  Portsmouth  in  very 
91  humour,  with  which  his  officers  and  men  were 
infected.  The  common  sailors  still  retained  some 
attachment  to  James,  who  had  formerly  been  a  fa- 
vourite among  them ;  and  the  officers  complained 
that  they  had  been  sent  upon  this  service  with  a 
force  so  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  enemy  (3). 
King  William,  in  order  to  appease  their  discontent, 
made  an  excursion  to  Portsmouth,  where  he  dined 
with  the  admiral  on  board  the  ship  Elizabeth,  de- 
clared his  intention  of  making  him  an  earl,  in  con- 
sideration of  his  good  conduct  and  services,  con- 
ferred the  honour  of  knighthood  on  the  captains 
Ashby  and  Shovel,  and  bestowed  a  donation  of  ten 
shillings  on  every  private  sailor. 

DIVERS  SENTENCES  REVERSED. 

The  parliament  of  England  thought  it  incumbent 
upon  them,  not  only  to  raise  supplies  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  war  in  which  the  nation  was  involv- 
ed, but  also  to  do  justice  with  respect  to  those  who 
had  been  injured  by  illegal  or  oppressive  sentences 
in  the  late  reigns.  The  attainders  of  Lord  Ruseel, 
Algernon  Sidney,  alderman  Cornish,  and  lady  Usle, 
were  now  reversed.  A  committee  of  privileges  was 
appointed  by  the  lords,  to  examine  the  case  of  the 
earl  of  Devonshire,  who  in  the  late  reign  had  been 
fined  thirty  thousand  pounds,  for  assaulting  colonel 
Culpepper  in  the  presence  chamber.  They  report- 
ed that  the  court  of  king's-bench,  in  overruling;  the 
earl's  plea  of  privilege  of  parliament,  had  committed 
a  manifest  breach  of  privilege :  that  the  fine  was 
excessive  and  exorbitant,  against  the  great  charter, 
the  common  right  of  the  subject,  and  the  law  of  the 
realm.  The  sentence  pronounced  upon  Samuel 
Johnson,  chaplain  to  loro  Russel,  in  consequence  of 
which  he  had  been  degraded,  fined,  scourged,  and 
set  in  the  pillory,  was  now  annulled,  and  the  com- 
mons recommended  him  to  his  majesty  for  some 
ecclesiastical  preferment.  He  received  one  thou- 
sand pounds  in  money,  with  a  pension  of  three  hun- 
dred pounds  for  his  own  life  and  that  of  his  son, 
who  was  moreover  gratified  with  a  place  of  one 
hundred  pounds  a-yoar:  but  the  father  never  oh 
tained  any  ecclesiastical  benefice.  Titus  Oates 
seized  this  opportunity  of  petitioning  the  house  of 
lords  for  a  reversal  of  the  judgments  given  against 
him  on  his  being  convicted  of  perjury.  The  opin- 
ions of  all  the  judges  and  counsel  at  the  bar  were 
heard  on  this  subject,  and  a  bill  of  reversal  passed 
the  commons :  but  the  peers  having  inserted  some 
amendments  and  a  proviso,  a  conference  was  de- 
manded, and  violent  heats  ensued.  Oates,  how- 
ever, was  released  from  confinement ;  and  the  lords, 
with  the  consent  of  the  commons,  recommended 
him,  to  bis  majesty  for  a  pardon,  which  he  obtained, 
together  with  a  comfortable  pension.  The  commit- 
tee appointed  to  inquire  into  the  cases  of  the  state- 
prisoners,  found  Sir  Robert  Wright,  late  lord  chief 
justice,  to  have  been  concerned  in  the  cruelties 
committed  in  the  west  after  the  insurrection  of 
Monmouth ;  as  also  one  of  the  ecclesiastical  com- 
missioners, and  guilty  of  manifold  enormities. 
Death  had  by  this  time  delivered  Jefferies  from  the 
resentment  of  the  nation.  Graham  and  Burton  had 
acted  as  solicitors  in  the  illegal  prosecutions  carried 
on  against  those  who  opposed  the  court  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.;  these  were  now  reported  guilty  of 
having  been  instrumental  in  taking  away  the  lives 
and  estates  of  those  who  had  suffered  the  loss  of 
either  under  colour  of  law  for  eight  years  last  nast ; 
of  having,  by  malicious  indictments,  information*, 
and  prosecutions  of  quo  warranto,  endeavoured  the 
subversion  of  the  protestant  religion,  and  the  gov. 
eminent  of  the  realm  ;  and  of  having  wasted  many 
thousand  pounds  of  the  public  revenue  in  the 
course  of  then*  infamous  practices. 

Nor  did  the  misconduct  of  the  present  ministry 
escape  the  animadversion  of  the  parliament.  The 
lords  having  addressed  the  king  to  put  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  Jersey,  Guernsey,  Scilly,  Dover-castle,  and 
the  other  fortresses  of  the  kingdom,  in  a  posture  of 
defence,  and  to  disarm  the  papists,  empowered  a 
committee  to  inquire  into  the  miscarriages  in  Ire- 
land, which  were  generally  imputed  to  the  neglect 
of  the  marquises  of  Caermarthen  and  Halifax. 
They  presented  an  address  to  the  king,  desiring 
the  minute-book  of  the  committee  for  Irish  aflairs 
might  be  put  into  their  hands :  but  his  majesty  de- 
clined gratifying  them  in  this  particular :  then  the 
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that  those  person*  who  had  ad- 
vised the  king  to  delay  this  satisfaction  were  ene- 
mies to  the  kingdom.  William,  alarmed  at  this 
resolution,  allowed  them  to  inspect  the  book,  in 
which  they  found  very  little  for  their  purpose.  The 
hone  resolved,  that  an  address  should  be  presented 
to  his  majesty,  declaring  that  die  succour  of  Ire- 
land had  been  retarded  by  unnecessary  delays; 
that  the  transports  prepared  were  not  sufficient  to 
convey  the  forces  to  that  kingdom ;  and  that  seve- 
ral ships  had  been  taken  by  the  enemy,  for  want  of 
proper  convoy.  At  the  same  time  the  question  was 
pat,  whether  or  not  they  should  address  the  king 
against  the  marquis  of  Halifax.  But  it  was  carried 
in  the  negative  by  a  small  majority.  Before  thin 
period,  Howe,  vicc-cliambcrlain  to  the  queen,  had 
moved  for  an  address  against  such  counsellors  as 
had  been  impeached  in  parliament,  and  betrayed 
(he  liberties  of  the  nation.  This  motion  was  lev- 
elled at  Caermarthen  and  Halifax,  the  first  of  whom 
had  been  formerly  impeached  of  high  treason,  under 
the  tide  of  earl  of  Danby ;  adn  the  other  was  charg- 
ed with  all  the  misconduct  uf  the  present  adminis- 
tration. Warm  debates  ensued,  and  in  all  proba- 
bility the  xrotion  would  have  been  carried  in  the 
affirmative,  had  not  those  who  spoke  warmly  in  be- 
half of  it  suddenly  cooled  in  the  coarse  of  the  dis- 
pute. Some  letters  from  king  James  to  his  parti- 
sans being  intercepted,  and  containing  some  hints 
of  an  intended  invasion,  Mr.  Hambden,  chairman  of 
the  committee  of  the  whole  house,  enlarged  upon 
the  imminent  danger  to  which  the  kingdom  was 
exposed,  and  moved  for  a  further  supply  to  his 
majesty.  In  this  unexpected  motion,  he  was  not 
seconded  by  one  member.  The  house,  however, 
having  taken  the  letters  into  consideration,  re- 
solved to  draw  up  an  address  to  the  king,  desiring 
him  to  secure  and  disarm  all  papists  of  note ;  and 
they  brought  in  a  bill  for  attainting  several  persons 


in  rebellion  against  their  majesties-;  but  it  was  net 
finished  during  this  session. 

BILLS  PASSED  IN  THIS  SESSION. 

Another  bill  being  prepared  in  the  house  of 
lords  enjoining  the  subjects  to  wear  the  woollen 
manufacture  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  a  peti- 
tion was  presented  against  it  by  the  silk-wearers  of 
London  and  Canterbury,  assembled  in  a  tumultuous 
manner  at  Westminster.  The  lords  refused  their 
petition,  because  this  was  an  unusual  manner  of! 
application.  They  were  persuaded  to  return  to  their 
respective  places  of  abode :  precautious  were  taken 
against  a  second  riot;  and  the  bill  was  unanimously 
rejected  in  the  upper  house.  This  parliament  pas- 
sed an  act,  Testing  in  tho  two  universities  the  pre- 
sentations belonging  to  papists  :  those  of  the  south- 
ern counties  being  given  to  Oxford ;  and  those  of 
the  rorthern  to  Cambridge,  on  certain  specified 
conditions.  Courts  of  conscience  were  erected  at 
Bristol,  Gloucester,  and  Newcastle;  and  that  of  the 
marches  of  Wales  was  abolished,  as  an  intolerable 
oppression.  The  p rotes tant  clergymen,  who  had 
been  forced  to  leave  their  benefices  in  Ireland,  were 
rendered  capable  of  holding  any  living  in  England, 
without  forfeiting  their  title  to  their  former  prefer- 
ment, with  the  proviso  that  they  should  resign  their 
English  benefices  when  restored  to  those  they  had 
been  obliged  to  relinquish.  The  statute  of  Henry 
IV.  against  multiplying  gold  and  silver  was  now  re- 
pealed :  the  subjects  were  allowed  to  melt  and  re- 
fine metals  and  ores,  and  extract  gold  and  silver 
from  them,  on  condition  that  it  should  be  brought 
to  the  Mint,  and  converted  into  money,  the  owners 
receiving  its  full  value  in  current  coin.  These,  and 
several  other  hills  of  smaller  importance  being  pas- 
sed, the  two  houses  adi  'urned^to  tho  twentieth  day 
of  September,  and  afterwards  to  the  nineteenth 
day  of  October. 


NOTES  TO  CHAPTER  I. 


I  Somen's  Collection.  Rcres- 
by.    Burnet. 

1  Sir  John  Holt  was  appointed 
lord  chief  justice  of  the  king's 
bench,  and  Sir  Henry  Pollex- 


fen  of  the  common  pleas :  the 
earl  of. Devonshire  was  made 
lord  steward  of  the  household, 
and  the  earl  of  Dorset  lord 
chamberlain. — Ralph. 
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CHAPTER    II. 


Duke  of  Schomberg  lands  with  an  Army  in  Ireland— The  Inniskilliners  obtain  a  Victory  over  the  Irish 
Schomberg  censured  for  his  inactivity— The  French  worsted  at  Wmleourt— Success  of  the  Confed- 
erates in  Germany— The  Turks  defeated  at  Pacochln,  Nissa.and  Widen— Death  of  Pope  Innocent  XI. 
King  William  becomes  unpopular— A  good  Number  of  the  Clergy  refuse  to  take  the  Oaths— The  King 
grants  a  Commission  for  reforming  Church  Discipline— Meeting  of  the  Convocation— Their  Session 
discontinued  by  repeated  Prorogations— Proceedings  in  Parliament— The  Whigs  obstruct  the  Bill  of 
Indemnity— The  Commons  resume  the  Inquiry  into  the  Cause  of  the  Miscarriages  in  Ireland— King 
William  irritated  against  the  Whigs— Plot  against  the  Government  by  Sir  James  Montgomery  discovered 
by  Bishop  Burnet— Warm  Debates  in  Parliament  about  the  Corporation  Bills— The  King  resolves  to 
finish  the  Irish  War  in  Person — General  Ludlow  arrives  in  England,  but  is  obliged  to  withdraw — 
*  Efforts  of  the  Jacobites  in  Scotland— The  Court  Interest  triumphs  over  all  Opposition  in  that  Country 
—The  Tory  Interest  prevails  in  the  New  Parliament  of  England— Bill  for  recognising  their  Majesties 
—Another  violent  Contest  about  the  Bill  of  Abjuration— King  William  lands  in  Ireland— King  James 
marches  to  the  Boyne— William  resolves  to  give  him  Battle— Battle  of  the  Boyne— Death  and  Char- 
acter of  Schomberg— James  embarks  for  France—  William  enters  Dublin  and  publishes  his  Declaration 
—T/te  French  obtain  a  Victory  over  the  English  and  Dutch  Fleets  off  Beachy-head—Torrington 
committed  Prisoner  to  the  Tower— Progress  of  William  in  Ireland— He  invests  Limerick :  but  is 
obliged  to  raise  the  Siege,  and  returns  to  England— Cork  and  Ktnsale  reduced  by  the  Earl  of  Marl- 
borough— iLauzun  and  the  French  Forces  quit  Ireland— The  Duke  of  Savoy  joins  the  Confederacy — 
Prince  Waldeck  defeated  at  Fleurus—The  Archduke  Joseph  elected  King  of  the  Romans— Death  of 
the  Duke  of  Ijorram— Progress  of  the  War  against  the  Turks— Meeting  of  the  Parliament— The 
Commons  comply  with  aU  the  King's  Demands—Petition  of  the  Tories  in  the  City  of  London— Attempt 
against  the  Marquis  of  Caermarthen—The  King's  Voyage  to  Holland— He  assists  at  a  Congress — 
Returns  to  England. 


SCHOMBERG  LANDS  WITH  AN  ARMY. 

THOUGH  die  affairs  of  Ireland  were  extremely 
pressing,  and  the  protectants  of  that  country 
had  made  repeated  application  for  relief,  the  suc- 
cours were  retarded  either  by  disputes  among  the 
ministers,  or  the  neglect  of  those  who  had  the  man- 
agement of  the  expedition,  in  such  a  manneT,  that 
king  James  had  been  six  months  in  Ireland  before 
the  army  was  embarked  for  that  kingdom.  At  length, 
eighteen  regiments  of  infantry,  and  five  of  dra- 
goons, being  raised  for  that  service,  a  train  of  artil- 
lery provided,  and  transports  prepared,  the  duke 
of  Schomberg,  on  whom  king  William  had  conferred 
the  chief  command  of  this  armament,  set  out  for 
Chester,  after  he  had  in  person  thanked  the  com- 
mons for  the  uncommon  regard  they  had  paid  to 
his  services,  and  received  assurances  from  the 
house,  that  they  would  pay  particular  attention  to 
him  and  his  army.  On  the  thirteenth  day  ot 
August  he  landed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Carrick- 
fergus,  with  about  ten  thousand  foot  and  dragoons, 
and  took  possession  of  Belfast,  from  whence  the 
enemy  retired  at  his  approach  to  Carrickfergus, 
where  they  resolved  to  make  a  stand.  The  duke 
having  refreshed  bis  men,  marched  thither,  and 
invested  the  place :  the  siege  was  carried  on  till  the 
twenty-sixth  day  of  the  month,  when  the  breaches 
being  practicable,  the  besieged  capitulated,  on  con- 
dition of  marching  out  with  their  arms,  and  as 
much  baggage  as  they  could  carry  on  their  backs : 
and  of  their  being  conducted  to  the  next  Irish  gar- 
rison, which  was  at  Newry.  During  this  siege  the 
duke  was  joined  by  the  rest  of  his  army  from  Eng- 
land: but  he  had  left  orders  for  conveying  the 
greater  part  of  the  artillery  and  stores  from  Ches- 
ter directly  to  Carlingford.  He  now  began  his 
march  through  Lisburne  and  Hillsborough,  and 
encamped  at  Drummore,  where  the  protestants  of 
the  north  had  been  -lately  routed  by  Hamilton : 
thence  he  proceeded  to  Loughbrillane,  where  he 
was  joined  by  the  horse  and  dragoons  of  Inniskil- 
liug.  Then  the  enemy  abandoned  Newry  and 
Dundalk,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  Schomberg 
encamped  on  a  low,  damp  ground,  having  the  town 
and  river  on  the  south,  and  surrounded  on  every 
other  part  by  bills,  bogs,  and  mountains. 

INNISKILLINERS  OBTAIN  A  VICTORY. 

His  army,  consisting  chiefly  of  new  raised  men 
little  inured  to  hardship,  began  to  flag  under  the 


fatigue  of  marching,  me  inclemency  of  the  weather, 
nd  scarcity  of  provision.  Here  he  was  reinforced 
By  the  regiments  of  Kirke,  Hanmer,  and  Stuart ; 
and  would  have  continued  his  march  to  Drogheda, 
where  he  understood  Rosene  lay  with  about  twenty 
thousand  men,  had  he  not  been  obliged  to  wait  for 
the  artillery,  which  was  not  yet  arrived  at  Carling- 
ford. King  James,  having  assembled  all  his  forces, 
advanced  towards  Schomberg,  and  appeared  before 
his  intrenohments  in  order  of  battle :  but  the  duke, 
knowing  they  were  greatly  superior  in  number  of 
horse,  and  that  his  own  army  was  undisciplined, 
and  weakened  by  death  and  sickness,  restrained 
his  men  within  the  lines,  and  in  a  little  time  the 
'enemy  retreated.  Immediately  after  their  depar- 
ture, a  conspiracy  was  discovered  in  the  English 
camp,  hatched  by  some  French  papists,  who  had 
insinuated  themselves  into  the  protectant  regi- 
ments. One  of  these,  whose  name  was  Du  Pleasts, 
had  written  a  letter  to  the  ambassador  D'Avaux, 

fromising  to  desert  with  all  the  papists  of  the  three 
rench  regiments  in  Schomberg*s  army.  This  letter 
being  found,  Du  Plessis  and  five  accomplices  were 
tried  by  a  court-martial,  and  executed.  About  two 
hundred  and  fifty  papists  being  discovered  in  the 
French  regiments,  they  were  sent  over  to  England, 
from  thence  to  Holland.  While  Schomberg  re- 
mained in  this  situation,  the  Inniskilliners  made 
excursions  in  the  neighbourhood,  under  the  com- 
mand of  colonel  Lloyd;  and  on  the  twenty-seventh 
day  of  September  they  obtained  a  complete  vic- 
tory over  five  times  their  number  of  the  Irish. 
They  killed  seven  hundred  on  the  spot,  and  took 
O'Kelly  their  commander,  with  about  fifty  officers 
and  a  considerable  booty  of  cattle.  The  duke  was 
so  pleased  with  their  behaviour  on  this  occasion, 
that  they  received  a  very  honourable  testimony  oft 
his  approbation. 

SCHOMBERG  CENSURED. 


Mkin while,  the  enemy  took  possession  ot 
James-Town,  and  reduced  Sngo,  one  of  the  forts  of 
which  was  gallantly  defended  by  St.  $anver,  a 
French  captain^  and  his  company  of  grenadiers, 
until  he  was  obliged  to  capitulate  for  want  of  watei 
and  provision.  A  contagious  distemper  still  con- 
tinued to  rage  in  Schomberg's  camp,  and  swept  oft 
a  great  number  of  officers  and  soldiers;  so  that  in 
the  beginning  of  next  spring,  not  above  half  the 
number  of  those  who  went  over  with  the"  general 
remained  alive.  He  was  censured  for  his  inactivity, 
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king,  in  repeated  letters,  desired  him  to 
m  engagement,  provided  any  opportunity 
occur ;  bat  be  did  not  think  proper  to  ran 
the  risk  of  a  battle,  against  an  enemy  that  was 
above  thrice  his  number,  well  disciplined,  healthy, 
and  conducted  by  able  officers.  Nevertheless,  he 
was  certainly  bluneable  for  having  chosen  such  an 
unwholesome  situation.  At  the  approach  of  win- 
ter he  retired  into  quarters,  in  hopes  of  being  rem- 
lamed  with  seven  thousand  Danes,  who  had  already 
ed  in  Britain.  These  auxiliaries  were  stipu- 
.  in  a  treaty  which  William  had  just  concluded 
with  the  king  of  Denmark.  The  English  were  not 
»ssful  at  sea  than  they  had  proved  in 
Ltions  by  land.    Admiral  Herbert,  now 

earl  of  Torrington,  having  sailed  to  Ireland 

win  the  combined  squadrons  of  England  and  Hol- 
a  fruitless  attempt  upon  Cork,  and  lost 
of  seamen  by  sickness,  which  was 
to  bad  provision.  The  Dartmouth  ship  of 
-  feB  into  the  hands  of  the  'enemy,  who  infested 
me  channel  with  such  a  number  of  armed  ships 
and  privateers  that  the  trade  of  England  sustained 


a  great  number 


FRENCH  WORSTED  AT  WALCOURT. 

Tai  affairs  of  France  wore  bat  a  gloomy  aspect 
oa  the  continent,  where  all  the  powers  of  Europe 
■nsincd  to  have  conspired  her  destruction.  King 
WiHam  had  engaged  in  a  new  league  with  the 
States-general,  in  which  former  treaties  of  peace 
and  commerce  were  confirmed.  It  was  stipulated, 
that  in  case  die  king  of  Great  Britain  should  be  at- 
tacked, the  Dutch  should  assist  him  with  six  thou- 
sand infantry  and  twenty  ships  of  the  line :  and 
that,  provided  hostilities  should  be  committed  against 
the  States-general,  England  should  supply  them 
with  ten  rtVwif  "*f  infantry  and  twenty  ships  of 
war.  This  treaty  was  no  sooner  ratified  than  king 
Wuham  despatched  the  lord  Churchill,  whom  he 
had  by  this  time  created  earl  of  Marlborough,  to 
HeBand,  m  order  to  command  the  British  auxili- 
aries in  that  service,  to  the  number  of  eleven  thou- 
the  greater  part  of  which  had  been  in  the 
ry  of  king  James  when  the  prince  of  Orange 
'  ~  in  England.  The  earl  forthwith  joined  die 
army  under  the  command  of  prince  Wal- 
deck,  who  had  teed  his  rendezvous  in  the  county 
of  Liege,  with  a  view  to  act  against  the  French 
army,  commanded  by  the  mareschal  d'Humieres ; 
fUh  the  prince  of  Yandemont  headed  a  little  army 
of  sswervatkni,  consisting  of  Spaniards,  Dutch,  and 
w.  to  watch  the  motions  of  Carvo  in  another 
die  Low  Countries.  The  city  of  liege  was 
to  renounce  the  neutrality,  and  declare 
Mareschal  D'Humieres  attacked  the 
belonging  to  the  array  of  the  States  at  Wal- 
tfae  month  of  August ;  an  obstinate  engage- 
it  esnmed,  and  the  French  were  obliged  to  re- 
confusion,  with  the  low  of  two  thousand 
Kane  pieces  of  artillery.  The  army  of 
i  levelled  part  of  the  French  lines  on  the 
of  Courtray,  and  raised  contributions  on  the 
of  the  enemy. 

SUCCESS  OF  THE  CONFEDERATES  IN 
GERMANY* 

Turn  French  were  almost  entire  masters  of  the 
three  ecclesiastical  electorates  of  Germany.  They 
possessed  Ments,  Triers,  Bonne,  Keiserswaert, 
hsfipshnrfb,  and  Landau.  They  had  blown  up  the 
rustle  of  Heildelberg,  in  the  Palatinate,  and  de- 
stroyed Manheira.  They  had  reduced  Worms  and 
Spiers  to  ashes ;  and  demolished  Frankendahl,  to- 
gether with  several  other  fortresses.  These  con- 
quests, the  fruits  of  sudden  invasion,  were  covered 
with  a  numerous  army,  commanded  by  the  mares- 
chal de  Doras ;  and  all  his  inferior  generals  were 
efiecr*  of  distinguished  courage  and  ability.  Nerer- 
fheteas,  he  found  it  difficult  to  maintain  his  ground 
against  the  different  princes  of  the  empire.  The 
duke  of  Lorrain,  who  commanded  the  imperial 
troops,  invested  Ments,  and  took  it  by  capitulation  : 
the  elector  of  Brandenburgh,  having  reduced 
Ifisfuwaril,  undertook  the  siege  of  Bonne, 
winch  die  garrison  surrendered,  after  having  made 
a  Was;  and  vigorous  defence.  Nothing  contributed 
■wee  to  the  union  ot  the  German  princes  than  their 
resentment  of  the  shocking  barbarity  with  which 
me  French  had  plundered,  wasted,  and  depopulated 
Louis  having,  by  his  intrigues  in 


Poland,  and  at  Constantinople,  prevented  a  pacifi- 1  and  din  position  of  the  English  people.    Instead 


cation  between  the  emperor  and  the  Ottoman  Porte, 
the  campaign  was  opened  in  Croatia,  where  five 
thousand  Turks  were  defeated  by  a  body  of  Croats 
between  Vihitz  and  Novi.  The  prince  of  Baden, 
who  commanded  the  imperialists  on  that  side,  hav- 
ing thrown  a  bridge  over  the  Morava  at  Passaro- 
wits,  crossed  that  river,  and  marched  In  quest  of  a 
Turkish  army,  amounting  to  fifty  thousand  men, 
headed  by  a  serasUer.  On  the  thirteenth  day  of 
August  he  attacked  the  enemy  in  their  intrench- 
ments  near  Patochin,  and  forced  their  lines,  routed 
them  with  great  slaughter,  and  tookpossession  of 
their  camp,  baggage,  and  artillery.  They  returned 
to  Nissa,  where  the  general  finding  them  still  more 
numerous  than  the  imperialists,  resolved  to  make  a 
stand ;  and  encamped  in  a  situation  that  was  inac- 
cessible in  every  part  except  the  rear,  which  he 
left  open  for  the  convenience  of  a  retreat.  Through 
this  avenue,  he  was,  on  the  twenty-fourth  day  of 
September,  attacked  by  the  prince  of  Baden,  who, 
after  a  desperate  resistance,  obtained  another  com- 
plete -victory,  enriched  his  troops  with  the  spoil  of 
the  enemy,  and  entered  Nissa  without  opposition. 
There  he  found  above  three  thousand  horses  and  a 
vast  quantity  of  provision.  Having  reposed  his  army 
for  a  few  days  in  this  place,  he  resumed  his  march 
against  the  Turks,  who  had  chosen  an  advantageous 
post,  at  Widen,  and  seemed  ambitious  of  retrieving 
the  honour  they  had  lost  in  the  two  former  engage- 
ments. The  Germans  attacked  their  lines  without 
hesitation ;  and  though  the  Mussulmen  fought  with 
incredible  fury,  they  were  a  third  time  defeated 
with  great  slaughter.  This  defeat  was  attended 
with  the  loss  of  Widen,  which  being  surrendered  to 
the  victor,  he  distributed  his  troops  in  winter  quar- 
ters, and  returned  to  Vienna,  covered  with  laurels* 

DEATH  OF  POPE  INNOCENT  XI. 

Th  i  French  were  likewise  baffled  in  tnetr  attempt 
upon  Catalonia,  where  the  duke  de  Noailles  had 
taken  Campredon,  in  the  month  of  May.  Leaving 
a  garrison  in  this  place,  he  retreated  to  the  frou- 
tiers  of  France,  while  the  duke  de  Villa  Hermnsa, 
at  the  head  of  a  Spanish  army,  blocked  up  the 
place,  add  laid  Rousillon  under  contribution.  He 
afterwards  undertook  the  siege  in  form,  and  Noailles 
marched  to  its  relief ;  but  he  was  so  hard  pressed 
by  the  Spaniards,  that  he  withdrew  the  garrison, 
dismantled  the  place,  and  retreated  with  great  pre- 
cipitation. The  French  king  hoped  to  derive  some 
considerable  advantage  from  the  death  of  Pope  In- 
nocent XI.  which  happened  on  the  twelfth  day  of 
August.  That  pontiff  had  been  an  inveterate  enemy 
to  Louis  ever  since  tho  affair  of  the  franchises,  and 
the  seizure  of  Avignon.  [See  note  F,  at  the  end  of 
this  Vol.]  Cabals  were  immediately  formed  at 
Rome  by  the  French  faction  against  the  Spanish 
and  imperial  interest.  The  French  cardinals  de 
Bouillon  and  Bonxi,  accompanied  by  Furstemberg, 
repaired  to  Rome  with  a  large  sum  of  money.  Peter 
Ottoboni  a  Venetian  was  elected  pope,  and  assumed 
the  name  of  Alexander  VIII.  The  duko  de  Chaulucs, 
ambassador  from  France,  immediately  signified,  in 
tiie  name  of  his  master,  that  Avignon  should  be  re- 
stored to  the  patrimony  of  the  church ;  and  Louis 
renounced  the  franchises,  in  a  letter  written  by  his 
own  hand  to  the  pontiff.  Alexander  received  these 
marks  of  respect  with  the  warmest  acknowledg- 
ments; but,  when  the  ambassador  and  Furstem- 
berg besought  him  to  re-examine  the  election  of 
the  bishop  of  Cologne,  which  had  been  the  source 
of  so  much  calamity  to  the  empire,  he  lent  a  deaf 
ear  to  their  solicitations.  He  even  confirmed  the 
dispensations  granted  by  bis  predecessor  to  the 
prince  of  Bavaria,  who  was  thus  empowered  to  take 
possession  of  the  electorate,  though  he  had  not  yet 
attained  the  age  required  by  the  canons.  Furstem- 
berg retired  in  disgust  to  Paris,  where  Louis  imme- 
diately gratified  him  with  the  abbey  of  St.  Ger- 
mains. 

KING  WILLIAM  BECOMES  UNPOPULAR. 

Kino  William  found  it  an  easier  task  to  unite 
the  councils  of  Europe  against  the  common  enemy, 
than  to  conciliate  and  preserve  the  affections  of  his 
own  subjects,  among  whom  he  began  visibly  to  de- 
cline hi  point  of  popularity.  Many  were  dissatis- 
fied with  his  measures :  and  a  great  number  even 
of  those  who  exerted  themselves  for  his  elevation, 
had  conceived  a  disgust  from  his  pergonal  deport- 
ment, which  was  very  unsuitable  to  the  manners 
~   "  ...  .  .  f)| 
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mingling  with  his  nobility  in  nodal  amusement* 
and  familiar  conversation,  he  maintained  a  disagree- 
able reserre,  which  had  all  the  air  of  sullen  pride ;. 
he  seldom  or  never  spoke  to  his  courtiers  or  attend- 
ants?!] e  spent  his  time  chiefly  in  the  closet,  retired 
from  all  communication ;  or  among  his  troops,  in  a 
camp  he  had  formed  at  Huunslow ;  or  in  the  exer- 
cise of  bunting,  to  which  he  was  immoderately  ad- 
dicted. This  had  been  prescribed  to  him  by  physi- 
cians as  necessary  to  improve  his  constitution  which 
was  naturally  weak,  and  by  practice  had  become  so 
habitual,  that  he  could  not  lay  it  aside.  His  ill- 
health,  co-operating  with  his  natural  aversion  to  so- 
ciety, produced  a  peevishness  which  could  not  fail 
of  being  displeasing  to  those  who  were  near  his 
person :  this  was  increased  by  the  disputes  in  his 
cabinet,  and  the  opposition  of  those  who  were  pro- 
fessed enemies  to  his  government,  as  well  as  by  the 
alienation  of  his  former  friends.  As  he  could  not 
breathe  without  difficulty  in  the  air  of  London,  he 
resided  chiefly  at  Hampton-court,  and  expended 
considerable  sums  in  beautifying  and  enlarging  that 
palace ;  he  likewise  purchased  the  house  at  Ken- 
sington of  the  earl  of  Nottingham ;  and  such  profu- 
sion, in  the  beginning  of  an  expensive  war,  gave 
umbrage  to  the  nation  in  general.  Whether  he 
was  advised  by  his  counsellors,  or  his  own  sagacity 
pointed  out  the  expediency  of  conforming  with  the 
English  humour,  he  now  seemed  to  change  his  dis- 
position, and  in  some  measure  adopt  the  manners 
of  his  predecessors.  In  imitation  or  Charles  II.  he 
resorted  to  the  races  at  Newmarket :  he  accepted 
an  invitation  to  visit  Cambridge,  where  be  behaved 
himself  with  remarkable  affability  to  the  members 
if  the  university:  he  afterwards  dined  with  the 
lord-mayor  of  London,  accepted  the  freedom  of  the 
city,  and  condescended  so  far  as  to  become  sover- 
eign-master of  the  company  of  grocers. 

A  GOOD  NUMBER  OF  THE  CLERGY  REFUSE 
TO  TAKE  THE  OATHS. 

WniM  William  thus  endeavoured  to  remove  the 
prejudices  which  had  been  conceived  against  his 

{>erson,  the  period  arrived  which  the  parliament 
tad  prescribed  for  taking  the  oaths  to  4he  new 
government.  Some  individuals  of  the  clergy  sacri- 
ficed their  benefices  to  their  scruples  of  conscience ; 
and  absolutely  refused  to  take  oaths  that  were  con- 
trary to  those  they  had  already  sworn  in  favour  of 
their  late  sovereign.  These  were  distinguished  by 
the  epithet  of  nonjurors  :  but  their  number  bore  a 
very  small  proportion  to  that  of  others,  who  took 
them  with  such  reservations  and  distinctions  a*  re- 
dounded very  little  to  the  honour  of  their  integrity. 
Many  of  those  who  had  been  the  warmest  advocates 
for  non-resistance  and  passive  obedience,  made  no 
scruple  of  renouncing  their  allegiance  to  king 
James,  and  complying  with  the  present  act,  after 
having  declared  that  they  took  the  oaths  in  no 
other  sense  than  that  of  a  peaceable  submission  to 
the  powers  that  were.  They  even  affirmed  that 
the  legislature  itself  had  allowed  the  distinction 
between  a  kiug  de  facto  and  a  king  de  Jure,  as  they 
bad  dropped  the  word  "  rightful,"  when  the  form 
was  under  debate.  They  alleged,  that  a<*  prudence 
obliged  them  to  conform  to  the  letter  of  the  oath,  so 
conscience  required  them  to  give  it  their  own  inter- 
pretation. Nothing  could  be  more  infamous,  and  of 
worse  tendency,  than  this  practice  of  equivocating 
in  the  most  sacred  of  all  obligations.  It  introduced 
a  general  disregard  of  oaths,  which  hath  been  the 
source  of  universal  perjury  and  corruption.  Though 
this  set  of  temporizers  were  bitterly  upbraided  both 
by  the  nonjurors  and  the  papists,  they  all  concurred 
in  representing  William  as  an  enemy  to  the  church ; 
as  a  prince  educated  in  the  doctrines  of  Calvin, 
which  he  plainly  espoused,  by  limiting  his  favour 
and  preferment  to  such  as  were  latitudinarians  in 
religion,  and  by  his  abolishing  episcopacy  in  Scot- 
land. The  presbyterians  in  that  kingdom  now  ty- 
rannised in  (heir  turn.  They  were  headed  by  the 
carl  of  Crawford,  a  nobleman  of  a  violent  temper 
and  strong  prejudices.  He  wa*  chosen  president 
of  the  parliament  by  the  interest  of  M civil,  and  op- 
pressed the  episcopalians  in  such  a  manner,  that 
the  greater  part  of  them,  from  resentment,  became 
well-wishers  to  king  James.  Every  circumstance 
of  the  hardships  they  underwent  was  reported  in 
England ;  and  the  carl  of  Clarendon,  as  well  as  the 
suspended  bishops,  circulated  these  particulars 
with  great  assiduity.    The  oaths  being  rejected  by 


the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  bishops  of  Ely, 
Chichester,  Bath  and  Wells,  Peterborough  and 
Gloucester,  they  were  suspended  from  their  func- 
tions, and  threatened  with  deprivation.  Lake  of 
Chichester  being  seised  with  a  dangerous  distem- 
per, signed  a  solemn  declaration,  in  which  he  pro- 
fessed his  adherence  to  the  doctrine  of  non-resist- 
ance and  passive  obedience,  which,  he  believed  to 
be  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  church  of 
England.  After  his  death  this  paper  was  publish- 
ed, industriously  circulated,  and  extolled  by  the 
party,  as  an  inspired  oracle  pronounced  by  a  mar- 
tyr to  religious  truth  and  sincerity. 

THE  KING  GRANTS  A  COMMISSION  FOR 

REFORMING  CHURCH-DISCIPLINE. 

All  the  clamour  that  was  raised  against  the  king 
could  not  divert  him  from  prosecuting  the  scheme 
of  comprehension.  He  granted  a  commission  un- 
der the  great  seal  to  ten  bishops,  and  twenty  dig- 
nitaries of  the  church,  authorizing  them  to  meet 
from  time  to  time  in  the  Jerusalem-chamber,  to 
prepare  such  alterations  of  the  liturgy  and  the 
canons,  and  such  proposals  for  the  reformation  of 
ecclesiastical  courts  as  might  most  conduce  to  the 
good  order,  edification,  and  uniting  of  the  church, 
and  tend  to  reconcile  all  religious  differences  among 
the  protectant  subject*  of  the  kingdom.  A  cry  was 
immediately  raised  against  this  commission,  as  an 
ecclesiastical  court  illegal  and  dangerous.  At  their 
first  meeting,  the  authority  of  the  commission  was 
questioned  by  Sprat  bishop  of  Rochester,  who  re- 
tired in  disgust,  and  was  followed  by  Mew  of  Win- 
chester, and  the  doctors  Jane  and  Aldrich.  These 
were  averse  to  any  alteration  of  the  forms  and 
constitution  of  the  church  in  favour  of  an  insolent 
and  obstinate  party,  which  ought  to  have  been  sat- 
isfied with  the  toleration  they  enjoyed.  They  ob- 
served, that  an  attempt  to  make  such  alteration 
would  divide  the  .clergy,  and  bring  the  liturgy  into, 
disestecm  with  the  people,  as  it  would  be  a  plain 
acknowledgment  that  it  wanted  correction.  They 
thought  they  should  violate  the  dignity  of  thejrhurch, 
by  condescending  to  make  offers  which  the  dissen- 
ters were  at  liberty  to  refuse ;  and  they  suspected 
some  of  their  colleagues  of  a  design  to  give  up  epis 
copal  ordination — a  step  inconsistent  with  their 
honour,  duty,  oaths,  and  subscriptions. 

MEETING  OF  THE  CONVOCATION* 
The  commissioners,  notwithstanding  this  seces- 
sion, proceeded  to  debate  with  moderation  on  the 
abuses  of  which  the  dissenters  had  complained,  and 
corrected  every  article  that  seemed  liable  to  any 
just  objection ;  but  the  opposite  party  employed  ail 
their  art  and  industry  to  inflame  the  mind*  of  the 
people.  The  two  universities  declared  against  all 
alterations,  and  those  who  promoted  them.  The 
king  himself  was  branded  as  an  enemy  to  the  hier- 
archy ;  and  they  bestirred  themselves  so  success- 
fully in  the  election  of  members  for  the  convoca- 
tion, that  they  procured  a  very  considerable  ma- 
jority. At  their  first  meeting,  the  friends  of  the 
comprehension  scheme  proposed  Dr.  TiQotaon, 
clerk  of  the  closet  to  his  majesty,  as  prolocutor ; 
but  the  other  party  carried  it  in  favour  of  Dr.  Jane, 
who  was  counted  the  most  violent  churchman  in 
the  whole  assembly.  In  a  Latin  speech  to  the 
bishop  of  London  as  president,  he,  in  the  name  of 
the  lower  house,  asserted  that  the  liturgy  of  Eng- 
land needed  no  amendment,  and  concluded  with  the 
old  declaration  of  the  barons,  "  Nolumus  leges 
AftglUc  mutarl.  We  will  not  suffer  the  laws  of 
England  to  be  changed."  The  bishop,  in  his  reply, 
exhorted  them  to  moderation,  charity,  and  indul- 
gence towards  their  brethren  the  dissenters,  and  to 
make  such  abatements  in  things  indifferent  as 
might  serve  to  open  a  door  of  salvation  to  multi- 
tudes of  straying  Christians.  His  injunctions,  how- 
ever, produced  no  favourable  effect.  The  lower 
house  seemed  to  be  animated  by  a  spirit  of  opposi- 
tion. Next  day  the  president  prorogued  them,  on 
pretence  that  the  royal  commission,  by  which  they 
were  to  act,  was  defective  for  want  of  being  sealed, 
and  that  a  prorogation  was  necessary  until  that 
sanction  should  be  obtained.  In  this  interval, 
means  were  used  to  mollify  their  non-compliant 
tempers,  but  all  endeavours  proved  ineffectual. 
When  they  met  again,  the  earl  of  Nottingham  de- 
livered the  king's  commission  to  both  houses,  with 
a  speech  of  his  own,  and  a  message  from  his 
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jetty,  Importing*  that  he  had  summoned  them  out  Uy  levied,  and  applied  to  the  puhtto  service.  The 
of  a  pious  aeal  to  do  erery  thing  that  might  tend  to  ,  lord  Griffin  being  detected  in  maintaining  a  cbrres- 
fbe  best  establishment  of  the  church  of  England*  pondence  with  king  James,  and  his  partisans,  was 
which  should  always  enjoy  his  favour  and  protec-  committed  to  the  Tower;  but,  as  no  other  evidence 
uoa.  He  exhorted  them  to  lav  aside  all  prejudice, !  appeared  against  him  than  written  letters,  found  in 
and  consider  calmly  and  impartially  whatever  should  '  the  false  bottom  of  a  pewter  bottle,  they  could  not 
do  proposed :  he  assured  them  he  would  offer  no-  help  consenting  to  his  being  released  upon  bail,  ae 
thing  but  what  should  be  for  the  honour,  peace,  they  had  lately  resolved  that  Algernon  Sidney  was 
and  advantage  of  the  protectant  religion  in  general,  unjustly  condemned  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  be- 
cause nothing  but  writings  had  been  produced 
against  him  at  his  trial.  The  two  houses  concurred 
in  appointing  a  committee  to  inquire  who  were  the 
Tea  bishops,  adjourning  to  the  Jerusalem-cham-  adders  and  prosecutors  in  taking  away  the  lives 
■%  prepared  a  aealous  address  of  thanks  to  his  «fj«ro  Russel,  colonel  Sydney,  Sir  Thomas  Arnv 
ity,  which,  being  sent  to  the  lower  house  for  ,  "trong,  alderman  Cornish,  and  others;  and  who 
concurrence,  met  with  violent  opposition.  A-  wer®  chiefly  concerned  in  the  arbitrary  practices 
awnto  were  proposed;  a  conference  ensued,  I  fuchingthe  writs  of  $uo  warranto,  and  the  surrea- 
and,  after  warm  debates,  they  agreed  upon  a  cold  '  der  «.  cha.l?«r"-    *>"  .^W  **■  levelled  at  the 


and  particularly  of  the  church  of  England. 
THEIR  SESSION  PROROGUED. 


address,  which  was  accordingly  presented.  The 
majority  of  the  lower  house,  far  from  taking  any 
measures  in  favour  of  dissenters,  converted  all  their 
attention  to  the  relief  of  their  nonjuring  brethren. 
Zealous  speeches  were  made  in  behalf  of  the  sus- 
pended bishops;  and  Dr.  Jane  proposed  that  some- 
thing mjgbt  be  done  to  qualify  them  to  sit  in  the 
convocation.  This,  however,  was  such  a  dangerous 
point  as  they  would  not  venture  to  discuss :  yet, 
rather  than  proceed  upon  the  business  for  which 
they  had  been  assembled,  they  began  to  take  cog- 
nisance of  some  pamphlets  lately  published,  which 
they  conceived  to  be  of  dangerous  consequence  to 

the  christian  religion.  The  president  and  his  party.  .,  « 

penamng  the  disposition  of  the  house,  did  not  I  would  Womt  commiasioners,  to  go  over  and  in 


marquis  of  Halifax,  who  had  concurred  with  the  min- 
istry of  Charles  in  all  these  severities.  Though  no 
proof  appeared,  upon  which  votes  or  addresses 
could  be  founded,  that  nobleman  saw  it  was  necea- 
sary  for  him  to  withdraw  himself  from  the  adminis- 
tration ;  he  therefore  resigned  the  privy-seal,  which 
was  put  in  commission,  and  reconciled  himself  to 
the  tones,  of  whom  he  became  the  patron  and  pro- 
tector. 

INQUIRY  INTO  THE  CAUSE  OF  THE  If  IS- 

CARRIAGES  IN  IRELAND  RESUMED. 

Thx  commons  likewise  resumed  the  examination 
of  the  miscarriages  in  Ireland,  and  desired  the  kins? 


think  proper  to  communicate  any  proposal  touch- 
ing the  intended  reformation,  and  the  king  suffered 
the  session  to  be  discontinued  by  repeated  proro- 


PROCEEDINGS  IN  PARLIAMENT. 

The  parliament  meeting  on  the  nineteenth  day 
of  October,  the  king,  in  a  speech  of  his  own  compos- 
ing, explained  the  necessity  of  a  present  supply  to 
carry  on  the  war.  He  desired  that  they  might  be 
speedy  in  their  determinations  on  this  subject,  for 
these  would  in  a  great  measure  influence  the  delib- 
erations of  the  princes  and  states  concerned  in  the 
war  against  Prance,  as  a  general  meeting  of  diem 
was  appointed  to  be  held  next  month  at  the  Hague, 
to  settle  the  operations  of  the  ensuing  campaign. 
He  concluded  with  recommending  the  despatch  of 
a  hul  of  indemnity,  that  the  minds  of  his  subjects 
might  he  quieted,  and  that  they  might  unanimously 
concur  in  promoting  the  honour  and  welfare  of  the 
kmgdesn.  As  several  inflammatory  bills  and  dis- 
putes, which  had  produced  heats  and  animosities  in 
the  last  session,  were  still  depending,  the  king,  after 
having  consulted  both  houses,  resolved  to  put  an 
end  to  those  disputes  by  a  prorogation.  He  accord- 
ingly went  to  the  house  of  lords,  and  prorogued  the 
parnament  till  the  twenty  first  day  of  October,  by 
the  mouth  of  the  new  speaker,  Sir  Robert  Atkins; 
the  marquis  of  Halifax  having  resigned  that  office. 
When  they  re-assembled,  the  king  referred  them  to 
his  former  speech :  then  the  commons  unanimously 
resolved  to  assist  his  majesty  in  reducing  Ireland, 
and  in  joining  with  his  allies  abroad  for  a  vigorous 
prosecution  of  the  war  against  Prance :  for  these 
purposes  they  voted  a  supply  of  two  millions. 

THE  WHIGS  OBSTRUCT  THE  INDEMNITY 

BILL. 

Dcaisto  this  session  thewhigs  employed  all  their 
auuence  and  intrigues  in  obstructing  the  hill  of 
indemnity,  which  they  knew  would  open  a  door  for 
favour  and  preferment  to  the  opposite  party,  which 
began  to  gain  ground  in  the  king's  good  graces. 
With  this  view  they  revived  the  prosecution  of  the 
state  prisoners.  A  committee  was  appointed  to 
prepare  a  charge  against  Burton  and  Graham.  The 
commons  resolved  to  impeach  the  earls  of  Peter- 
borough, Salisbury,  and  Castlemain,  Sir  Edward 
Hales,  and  Obadiah  Walker,  of  high  treason,  for 
having  been  reconciled  to  the  church  of  Rome,  con- 
trary to  the  laws  of  the  realm.  A  bill  was  ordered 
to  be  brought  in,  to  declare  the  estate  of  the  late 
lord  chancellor  JeftVrte*  forfeited  to  the  crown,  and 
attaint  his  blood ;  but  it  met  with  such  opposition 
that  the  measure  was  dropped:  the* house  however 
agreed,  that  the  pecuniary  penalties  incurred  by 
ttose  persons  who  had  exercised  offices  contrary  to 
the  laws  agates*  popish  recusants  should  be  speed- 


quire  into  the  condition  of  the  army  in  that  king- 
dom.  Schomberg  understanding  that  he  had  been 
blamed  in  the  bouse  of  commons  for  his  inactivity, 
transmitted  to  the  king  a  satisfactory  vindication  of 
his  own  conduct ;  and  It  appeared  that  the  miscar- 
riages in  Ireland  were  whoUy  owing  to  John  Shales, 
purveyor-general  to  the  army.  Ine  commons  im- 
mediately presented  an  address  to  his  majesty, 
praying  that  Shales  might  be  taken  into  custody ; 
that  all  his  papers,  accounts,  and  stores  should  be 
secured ;  and  that  duke  Schomberg  might  be  em- 
powered to  fill  his  place  with  a  more  able  purveyor. 
The  king  gave  them  to  understand,  that  he  had 
already  sent  orders  to  the  general  for  that  purpose. 
Nevertheless,  they  in  another  petition  requested 
his  majesty  to  name  those  who  nad  recommended 
Shales  to  his  service,  as  he  had  exercised  the  same 
office  under  king  James,  and  was  suspected  of  trea- 
sonable practices  against  the  government.  William 
declined  gratifying  their  request ;  but  he  afterwards 
sent  a  message  to  tho  house,  desiring  them  to  re- 
commend a  certain  number  of  commissioners  to 
superintend  such  provisions  and  preparations  as 
might  be  necessary  for  that  service,  as  well  as  to 
nominate  certain  persons  to  go  over  and  examine 
the  state  of  the  army  in  Ireland.  The  commons 
were  so  mollified  by  this  instance  of  his  condescen- 
sion, that  they  left  the  whole  affair  to  his  own  di- 
rection, and  proceeded  to  examine  other  branches 
of  misconduct  Instances  of  mismanagement  ap- 
peared so  numerous  and  so  flagrant,  that  they  re- 
solved upon  a  subsequent  address,  to  explain  the 
ill  conduct  and  success  of  his  army  and  navy ;  to 
desire  he  would  find  out  the  author  of  these  miscar- 
riages, and  for  the  future  intrust  unsuspected  per- 
sons with  the  management  of  affairs.  They  ordered 
the  victuallers  of  the  fleet  to  be  taken  into  custody, 
on  suspicion  of  their  having  furnished  the  navy  with 
unwholesome  provisions,  and  new  commissioners 
were  appointed.  Bitter  reproaches  were  thrown 
out  against  the  ministry.  Mr.  Hambden  expressed 
his  surprise  that  the  administration  should  consist 
of  those  very  persons  whom  king  James  had  em- 
ployed, when  his  affairs  were  desperate,  to  treat 
with  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  moved  that  the 
king  should  be  petitioned  in  an  address  to  remove 
such  persons  from  his  presence  and  councils.  This 
was  a  stroke  aimed  at  the  earl  of  Nottingham, 
whose  office  of  secretary,  Hambden  desired  to 
possess;  but  his  motian  was  not  seconded,  the 
court-members  observing  that  James  did  not  depute 
those  lords  to  the  prince  of  Orange  because  they 
were  attached  to  his  own  interest,  but  for  a  very 
different  reason,  namely,  that  they  were  well  known 
to  disapprove  of  bis  measures,  and  therefore  would 
be  the  more  agreeable  to  his  highness.  The  house, 
however,  voted  an  address  to  the  king,  desiring  that 
the  authors  of  the  miscarriages  might  be  brought 
to  condign  punishment. 
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JUNG  WILLIAM 


HISTORY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 
IRRITATED  AGAINST  THE 
WHIGS. 


In  Hie  sequel,  the  question  was  proposed,  Whether 
a  placeman  ought  to  have  a  seat  in  die  house!  and 
a  very  warm  debate  ensued:  hut  it  was  carried  in 
me  affirmative,  on  the  supposition  that  by  such  ex- 
elusion  the  commonwealth  would  be  deprived  of 
some  of  the  ablest  senators  of  the  kingdom.  But 
what  chiefly  irritated  William  against  th«  whigs  was 
their  backwardness  in  promoting  the  public  service, 
and  their  disregard  of  the  earnest  desire  he  ex- 
pressed to  see  his  revenue  settled  for  life.  He  said 
his  title  was  no  more  than  a  pageant,  and  the  worst 
of  all  governments  war  that  of  a  king  without  a 
treasure.  Nevertheless,  they  would  not  grant  the 
-civil  list  for  a  longer  term  than  one  year.  'They 
began  to  think  there  was  something  arbitrary  in  his 
disposition.  His  sullen  behaviour,  in.  all  probabili- 
ty, first  infused  this  opinion,  which  was  strength- 
ened and  confirmed  by  the  insinuations  of  his  ene- 
mies. The  Soots,  who  had  come  up  to  London  to 
give  an  account  of  the  proceedings  in  their  parlia- 
ment, were  infected  with  the  same  notion.  One 
Simpson,  a  presbyterian  of  that  country,  whom  the 
earl  of  Portland  employed  as  a  spy,  had  insinuated 
himself  into  the  confidence  of  Nevil  Payne,  an  ac- 
tive and  intelligent  partisan  and  agent  of  king 
James ;  by  which  means  he  supplied  the  earl  with 
such'  intelligence  as  raised  him  to  some  degree  of 
credit  with  that  minister.  This  he  used  in  prepos- 
sessing the  earl  against  the  king's  best  friends,  and 
infusing  jealousies  which  were  soon  kindled  into 
mutual  distrust  and  animosity. 

PLOT  AGAINST  THE  GOVERNMENT. 

Sis  James  Montgomery,,  who  had  been  a  warm 
advocate  for  the  revolution,  received  advice  that 
the  court  suspected  him  and  others  of  disaffection, 
and  was  employed  in  seeking  evidence  by  which 
they  might  be  prosecuted.  They  were  equally 
alarmed  and  incensed  at  this  intimation,  and  Payne 
seised  the  opportunity  of  seducing  them  into  a  cor- 
respondence with  the  exiled  king.  They  demanded 
the  settlement  of  die  presbytery  in  Scotland,  and 
actually  engaged  in  a  treaty  for  his  restoration. 
They  reconciled  themselves  to  the  duke  of  Queens- 
bury,  and  the  other  noblemen  of  the  episcopal  par- 
ty: they  wrote  to  James  for  a  Bupnry  of. money, 
arms,  and  ammunition,  together  with  a  reinforce- 
ment of  three  thousand  men  from  Dunkirk.  Mont- 
gomery had  acquired  great  interest  among  the 
whigs  of  England,  and  this  he  employed  in  animat- 
ing them  against  the  king  and  the  ministry.  He 
represented  them  as  a  set  of  wicked  men,  who  em 
ployed  infamous  spies  to  insnare  and  ruin  the  fast 
friends  of  the  government,  and  found  means  to 
alienate  them  so  much  from  William,  that  they  be- 
gan to  think  in  earnest  of  recalling  their  banished 
prince.  The  duke  of  Bolton,  and  the  earl  of  Mon- 
mouth, were  almost  persuaded  into  a  conspiracy 
fbr  this  purpose ;  they  seemed  to  think  James  was 
now  so  well  convinced  of  his  former  errors,  that 
they  might  trust  him  without  scruple.  Montgomery 
and:  Payne  were  the  chief  managers  of  the  scheme, 
and  they  admitted  Ferguson  into  their  councils,  as 
a  veteran  in  the  arts  .of  treason.  In  order  to  blast 
William's  credit  in  the  city,  they  circulated  a  report 
that  James  would  grant  a  full  indemnity,  separate 
himself  entirely  from  the  French  interest,  and  be 
contented  with  a  secret  connivance  in  favour  of  the 
Roman-catholics.  Montgomery's  brother  assured 
the  bishop  of  Salisbury,  that  a  treaty  with  king 
James  was  absolutely  concluded,  and  an  invitation 
subscribed  by  the" whole  cabal.  He  said  this  paper 
would  be  sent  to  Ireland  by  the  way  of  France,  as 
-the  direct  communication  was  difficult ;  and  he  pro- 
posed a  method  for  seising  it  before  it  should  be 
conveyed  out  of  the  kingdom.  Wfllianwon,  the 
supposed  bearer  of  it,  had  obtained  a  pass  for  Flan- 
ders, and  a  messenger  being  sent  in  pursuit  of  him, 
secured  his  clothes  and  portmanteau ;  bat,  after  a 
very  strict  examination,  nothing  appeared  to  justify 
die  intelligence.  WflUamson  had  previously  deliv- 
ered the  papers  to  Simpson,  who  hired  a  boat  at 
Deal,  and  arrived  in  safety  at  France.  He  returned 
with  large  assurances,  and  twelve  thousand  pounds 
were  remitted  to  the  Scottish  undertakers.    Mont- 

{ ornery,  the  informer,  seeing  his  intelligence  misl- 
ed, lost  his  credit  with  the  bishop,  and  dreading 
the  resentment  of  the  other  party*  retired  to  the 
continent.    The  conspirators  loudly  complained  of 


the  false  imputations  they  had  incurred.  Hie  pre- 
tended discoveries  were  looked  upon  as  fictions  of 
the  ministry,  and  the  king  on  this  occasion  suffered 
greatly  in  the  opinion  of  his  subjects. 

DEBATES  ABOUT  THE  CORPORATION- 

BILLS. 

Tbi  tories  still  continued  to  carry  on  a  secret 
negotiation  with  the  court.  They  took  advantage 
of  the  ill-humour  subsisting  between  the  king  and 
the  whigs ;  and  promised  large  supplies  of  money 
provided  this  parliament  should  be  dissolved,  and 
another  immediately  convoked.  The  opposite  par- 
ty, being  apprised  of  their  intention,  brought  a  bill 
into  the  house  of  commons  for  restoring  corpora- 
tions to  their  ancient  rights  and  privileges.  They 
knew  their  own  strength  at  elections  consisted  m 
these  corporations ;  and  they  inserted  two  additional 
severe  clauses  against  those  who  were  in  any  shape 
concerned  in  surrendering  charters.  The  whole 
power  of  the  tories  was  exerted  against  tins  clause ; 
and  now  the  whigs  vied  with  them  in  making  court 
to  his  majesty,  promising  to  manifest  the  most  sub- 
missive obedience  should  this  bill  be  enacted  into  a 
law.  The  strength  of  the  tories  was  now  become 
so  formidable  to  the  house,  that  they  out-voted  the 
other  party,  and  the  dauoes  were  rejected ;  but  die 
bill  passed  in  its  original  form.  The  lords  debated 
upon  the  point,  Whether  a  corporation  could  be 
forfeited  or  surrendered  ?  Lord  chief  justice  Holt 
and  two  other  judges  declared  their  opinion  in  the 
affirmative :  the  rest  thought  otherwise,  as  no  pre- 
cedents could  be  produced  farther  back  than  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  when  the  abbeys  were  sur- 
rendered ;  and  this  instance  seemed  too  violent  to 
authorise  such  a  measure  in  a  regular  course  of 
administration.  The  bill,  however,  passed  by  one 
voice  only.  Then  both  parties  quickened  their  ap 
plications  to  the  king,  who  found  himself  so  per- 
plexed and  distracted  between  two  factions  which 
he  equally  feared,  that  he  resolved  to  leave  die 
government  in  the  queen's  hands,  and  retire  to 
Holland.  lie  communicated  this  design  to  the  mar- 
quis of  Carmarthen,  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and 
some  other  noblemen,  who  pressed  him  to  lay  aside 
his  resolution,  and  even,  mingled  tears  with  their 
remonstrances. 

THE  KING  RESOLVES  TO  FINISH  THE 

IRISH  WAR. 

'  Hi  at  length  complied  with  their  request,  and 
determined  to  finish  the  Irish  war  in  person.  Tl&ia 
design  was  far  from  being  agreeable  to  the  parlia- 
ment. His  friends  dreaded  the  climate  of  that 
country,  which  might  prove  fatal  to  his  weak  con- 
stitution. The  well-wishers  of  James  were  afraid  of 
that  prince's  being  hard  pressed,  should  William 
take  the  field  against  him  in  person :  both  houses, 
therefore,  began  to  prepare  an  address  against  this 
expedition,  m  order  to  prevent  this  remonstrance, 
the  kin$  went  to  die  parliament,  and  formally  sig- 
nified his  resolution.  After  his  speech  they  were 
prorogued  to  die  second  day  of  April.  On  the  sixth 
day  of  February  they  were  dissolved  by  proclama- 
tion, and  a  new  parliament  was  summoned  to  meet 
on  die  twentieth  day  of  March.    During  this 


•ion,  the  commons,  in  an  address  to  the  king,  de- 
sired that  a  revenue  of  fifty  thousand  pounds  might 
be  setded  upon  the  prince  and  princess  of  Den- 
mark, out  of  the  civil  list ;  and  his  majesty  gratified 
them  in  this  particular :  yet  the  warmth  and  in- 
dustry with  which  the  friends  of  the  princess  ex- 
erted themselves  in  promoting  the  settlement,  pro- 
duced a  coldness  and  misunderstanding  between 
the  two  sisters :  and  the  subsequent  disgrace  of  the 
earl  of  Marlborough  was  imputed  to  the  part  which 
his  wife  acted  on  the  occasion.  She  was  lady  of 
the  bed-chamber,  and  chief  confidant  to  the  prin- 
cess, whom  she  strenuously  advised  to  insist  upon 
the  settlement,  rather  man  depend  upon  the  gene- 
rosity of  the  king  and  queen. 

LUDLOW  ARRIVES  IN  ENGLAND,  BUT  IS 

OBLIGED  TO  WITHDRAW. 

About  this  period,  general  Ludlow,  who  at  the 
restoration  had  been  excepted  from  the  act  of  in 
demnity,  as  one  of  those  who  sat  in  judgment  upon 
Charles  I.  arrived  in  England,  and  offered  hie  ser- 
vice in  reducing  Ireland,  where  he  had  formerly 
commanded.  Though  a  rigid  republican,  he  was 
reputed  a  conscientious  man,  and  a  good  officer. 
He  had  received  some  encouragement  to  come 
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r,  and  probably  would  bar*  been  employed,  bad 
the  common*  interposed.  Sir  Edward  Sey- 
r,  who  enjoyed  by  grant  an  estate  in  Wiltshire, 
which  bad  formerly  belonged  to  Ludlow,  began  to 
be  in  pain  for  his  possession.  He  observed  in  the 
house,  that  the  nation  would  be  disgraced,  should 
eae  of  die  parricides  be  suffered  to  lire  in  the  king- 
dom. An  address  was  immediately  presented  to 
the  king,  desiring  a  proclamation  might  be  issued, 
promising  a  reward  for  apprehending  general  Lud- 
low. This  was  accordingly  published;  but  not 
before  be  had  landed  in  Holland,  from  whence  he 
to  Vevay  in  Swisserland,  where  he  wrote 
ef  bis  life,  and  died  after  an  exile  of 

T 

EFFORTS  OF  THE  JACOB1TE8  IN 

SCOTLAND. 

Wait*  king  William  fluctuated  between  two 
parties  in  England,  his  interest  in  Scotland  had 
well  nigh  given  way  to  a  coalition  between  the 
anginal  Jacobites  and  Montgomery's  party  of  dis- 
contented presbyteriana.     Colonel  Cannon,  who 
succeeded  the  'viscount  Dundee  in  command,  after 
having  made  several  unsuccessful  efforts  in  favour 
of  the  late  sing's  interest,  retired  into  Ireland ;  and 
the  highlandera  chose  Sir  Hugh  Cameron  for  their 
leader.    Under  him  they  renewed  their  incursions 
with  the  better  prospect  of  success,  as  several 
regiments  ef  the  regular  troops  had  been  sent  to 
remfbrce  the  army  of  Sohomberg.    James  assisted 
them  with  clothes,  arms,  and  ammunition,  together 
with  some  cancers,  amongst  whom  was  colonel 
Bucaa,  appointed  to  act  as  their  chief  commander. 
Una  officer,  at  the  head  of  fifteen  hundred  men, 
advanced  into  the  shire  of  Murray,  in  hopes  of 
being  joined  by  other  malcontent* :  but  he  was  sur- 
prised and  routed  by  8ir  Thomas  Livingstone,  while 
major  Ferguson  destroyed  the  places  they  possessed 
hi  the  Isle  oi  Mull;  so  that  the  lughlandors  were 
obliged  to  retire,  and  conceal  themselves  among 
their  hills  and  fastnesses.    The  friends  of  James, 
despairing  of  doing  any  thing  effectual  fur  bis  ser- 
vice in  the  field,  converted  all  their  attention  to  the 
proceedings  in  parliament;  where  they  imagined 
their  interest  was  much  stronger  than  it  appeared 
to  be  upon  trial.    They  took,  the  oaths  without 
_  Son,  and  hoped,  by  the  assistance  of  then- 
allies,  to  embroil  the  government  in  such  a 
mat  the  majority  of  the  people  would  de- 
fer a  restoration.    But  the  views  of  these 
esnented  parties  were  altogether  incompati- 
ble; and  their  principles  diametrically  opposite. 
Notwithstanding  their  concurrence  in  parliament, 
the  earl  of  Melvil  procured  a  small  majority.    The 
opposition    was   immediately   discouraged:  some 
mdtvidanls  retracted,  rather  than  fall  with  a  sink- 
big  cause ;  and  mutual  jealousies  began  to  prevail. 
Tne  leaders  of  the  coalition  treated  separately  with 
king  James ;  made  inconsistent  demands ;  recipro- 
cally concealed  their  negotiations ;  in  a  word,  they 
and  hated  one  another  with  the  most  un- 
it. 


THE  COURT  INTEREST  PREVAILS. 

Tn  m  earls  of  Argyle,  Annandale,  and  Breadalbane, 
withdrew  from  their  councils,  and  repaired  to  Eng- 
land. Montgomery,  terrified  at  their  defection, 
went  psrvatenr  to  London,  after  he  had  hinted 
siwii thing  ef  the  plot  to  Melvil,  and  solicited  a  pass 
from  the  queen,  which  was  refused.    Annandale, 


having  received  information  mat  Montgomery  had 
dasmaasd  all  the  particulars  of  the  negotiation, 
threw  hhnsarf  upon  the  queen's  mercy,  and  dia- 
ered  all  he  knew  of  the  conspiracy.  As  he  had 
:  treated  with  any  of  the  malcontents  in  England, 
amed  secure  from  his  evidence;  but  he 
against  Nevfl  Payne,  who  had  been  sent 
m  their  agent  to  Scotland,  where  he  now 
He  was  huanedtately  apprehended  by  the 
il  of  that  kingdom,  in  consequence  of  a  letter 
the  earl  of  Nottingham ;  and  twice  put  to  the 
he  resolutely  bore,  without  discov- 
Montgomery  still  absconded 
ig  a  pardon ;  but  finding  he 

It,  except  on  condition  of  making 

a  fufl  discovery,  he  abandoned  his  country,  and 
die  hi  exile,  rather  than  betray  his  con- 
,    This  disunion  of  the  conspirators,  and 
of  the  plot,  left  the  earl  of  Melvil  in  pos- 
oYa  greaser  majority ;  though  even  this  he 
by  overstraining  nis  instructions 


in  the  articles  of  patronage,  and  the  supremacy  of 
the  crown,  which  be  yielded  up  to  the  fury  of  the 
fanatic  presbyteriana,  contrary  to  the  Intention  of 
king  William.  In  lieu  of  these,  however,  they  in- 
dulged him  with  the  tax  of  chimney  or  hearth- 
money:  as  well  as  with  a  test  to  be  imposed  upon 
all  persons  in  office  and  parliament,  declaring  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  their  lawful  sovereigns,  and  renoun- 
cing the  pretended  title  of  king  James.  AH  die  laws 
in  favour  of  episcopacy  were  repealed.  Threescore 
of  the  presbyterian  ministers,  who  had  been  ejected 
at  the  restoration,  were  still  alive ;  and  these  the 
parliament  declared  the  only  sound  part  of  the 
church.  The  government  of  it  was  lodged  in  their 
hands :  and  they  were  empowered  to  admit  such  as 
they  should  think  proper  to  their  assistance.  A 
few  furious  fanatics  being  thus  associated,  pro- 
ceeded with  ungovernable  violence  to  persecute 
the  episcopal  party,  exercising  the  very  same  tyr- 
anny against  which  they  themselves  had  so  loudly 
exclaimed. 
THE  TORT  INTEREST  PREVAILS  IN  THE 
NEW  PARLIAMENT. 

Wbilb  the  presbyterian  interest  thus  triumphed 
m  Scotland,  the  two  parties  that  divided  England 
employed  their  whole  influence  and  attention  In 
managing  the  elections  for  a  new  parliament ;  and 
the  tories  obtained  the  victory.  The  king  seemed 
gradually  falling  into  the  arms  of  this  party.  They 
complained  of  their  having  been  totally  excluded 
from  the  lieutenancy  of  London  at  the  king's  acces- 
sion to  the  crown ;  and  now  a  considerable  number 
of  the  most  violent  tories  in  the  city  were  admitted 
Into  the  cenumasion  by  the  interest  and  address  of 
the  bishop  of  London,  the  marquis  of  Caermarthen, 
and  the  earl  of  Nottingham.  To  gratify  that  party, 
the  earls  of  Monmouth  and  Warrington  were  dis- 
missed from  then*  employments:  nay,  when  the 
parliament  met  on  the  twentieth  day  of  March  (1), 
the  commons  chose  for  their  speaker  Sir  John 
Trevor,  a  violent  partisan  of  that  faction,  who  had 
been  created  master  of  the  rolls  by  the  late  king. 
He  was  a  bold,  artful  man,  and  undertook  to  pro- 
cure a  majority  to  be  at  the  devotion  of  the  court, 
provided  he  should  be  supplied  with  the  necessary 
sums  for  the  purposes  of  corruption.  William, 
finding  there  was  no  other  way  of  maintaining  bis 
administration  in  peace,  thought  proper  to  coun- 
tenance the  practice  of  purchasing  votes,  and  ap- 
pointed Trevor  first  commissioner  of  the  great  seal. 
In  bis  speech  to  the  new  parliament,  ho  gave  them 
to  understand,  that  he  still  persisted  in  his  resolu- 
tion of  going  in  person  to  Ireland.  He  desired 
they  would  make  a  settlement  of  the  revenue,  or 
establish  it  for  the  present,  as  a  fund  of  credit, 

rn  which  the  necessary  sums  for  the  service  of 
government  might  be  immediately  advanced : 
he  signified  his  intention  of  sending  to  them  an  act 
of  grace,  with  a  few  exceptions,  that  he  might 
manifest  his  readiness  to  extend  his  protection  to 
all  his  subjects,  and  leave  no  colour  of  excuse  for 
raising  disturbances  in  his  absence,  as  he  knew 
how  busy  some  ill-affected  men  were,  in  their 
endeavours  to  alter  the  established  government: 
he  recommended  a  union  with  Scotland,  the  par- 
liament of  which  had  appointed  commissioners  for 
that  purpose:  he  told  them  he  should  leave  the 
administration  in  the  hands  of  the  queen,  and  de- 
sired they  would  prepare  an  act  to  confirm  her 
authority :  he  exhorted  them  to  despatch  the  busi- 
ness for  which  they  wore  assembled,  to  avoid  de- 
bates, and  expressed  his  hope  that  they  should 
soon  meet  again,  to  finish  what  might  be  now  left 
imperfect. 

BILL  FOR  RECOGNISING  THEIR 

MAJESTIES. 

The  commons,  In  compliance  with  his  request, 
voted  a  supply  of  twelve  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
one  million  of  that  sum  to  be  raised  by  a  clause  of 
credit  in  the  revenue-bills ;  but  he  could  not  prevail 
upon  them  to  settle  the  revenue  for  Ufe.  They 
granted,  however,  the  hereditary  excise  for  that 
term,  but  the  customs  for  four  years  only.  They 
considered  this  short  term  as  the  best  security  the 
kingdom  could  hare  for  frequent  parliaments; 
though  this  precaution  was  not  at  all  agreeable  to 
their  sovereign.  A  poll-bUl  was  likewise  passed ; 
other  supplies  were  granted,  and  both  parties 
seemed  tof  court  his  majesty,  by  advancing  money 
on  those  funds  of  credit.    Tne  whigs,  however,  had 


3(1  UI3TORI  OF  G HEAT  BRITAIN. 

aoofber  battery  In  resort*.    Tbc-y  produced,  in  tt 

aFtha  rightful  md  Inbfulnnlcu  iTto. 

realm*,  anil  (or  declaring  all  the  ecu  of  the  but    i 


tiou  to  the  nrtt  pan,  and  even  proposed  to  eonci. 
That  ihoac  should  be  deemed  good  laws  for  the 
time  to  come ;  but  they  refused  to  declare  tbern 
valid  for  that  which  waa  pail.  A/lor  a  long  debate, 
the  bill  waa  committed;  jet  the  whigs  loat  their 
majority  go  the  report,  nerertheleM,  the  bill  IU 
recovered,  and  passed  with  some  alteration  In  tbo 
word*;  m  oonaeuuence  of  a  nervous,  spirited  pro- 
teat,  sljoed  Bolton,  Maccla.flold,  Stamford,  New- 
port, Bedford,  Herbert,  Suffolk,  Honmoutb,  Del* 
mere,  and  OiibnL  The  whole  tntenat  of  the  court 
waa  thrown  into  the  scale,  with  tbla  bill,  before  it 
would  preponderate  against  the  tortes,  the  chiefs  of 
whom,  with  the  oar]  of  Nottingham  at  their  head, 
protested  In  their  Dun.    The  tattle  party  in  the 


Cecdoni  ... 
amendment ;  but  their  doaign  waa  p 
diacorered  by  one  of  their  faction,  who 
qneation  the  Legality  of  the  o 

wu  aniwered  by  Somen,  the  I 

enacted  by   that  parliament, 
treaaon  ;  the  laws  repealed  by  i 


theae  ariumenta, 

or  oppoalnoh,  ant. 

royal  assent.    Thus  the  settlement 

by  tnoee  rory  people  who  had  —  loudly  eicMmed 

against  it  a.  iOe.nl  j  but  tba  wain,  with  r"  ---=-- 


made  for  Che   king's   service  :  that.  Id  cue  of  its 
being  carried,  hia  majeaty  muat  fall  apuu  Into  the 

S-actlcee  against  the  preroiatire ;  and  many  in- 
riduhi,  who  were  now  either  well  affected  to 
him,  or  at  leant  neutral,  would  became  jaoobltea 
from  retenttpent.  Ihese  lUAeetions  bad  such 
weight  with  king  William,  that  he  aent  u  intima- 
tjDu  to  the  common*,  desiring  they  woald  drop  the 
debate,  and  proceed  to  matters  that  were  more 
preaahig.  The  whig*  in  funeral  were  disgusted  at 
tbia  interposition ;  and  theoail  of  nurewabary,  who 
had  mtereatod  himself  warmly  In  behalf  of  the 
bill,  resented  it  so  deeply,  that  be  insisted  on  ro- 
airnlnB  hia  office  or  secretary  of  atate.  The  king , 
who  revered  hia  talent*  and  Integrity,  employed 
llr.  TtUotson  and  other*,  who  were  supposed  to 
hare  credit  with  the  earl,  to  duauado  Urn  from 
quitting  hia  employment :  but  he  continued  deaf  to 
all  their  remoiiia-ance*,  and  woald  not  ores  comply 
with  the  request  of  hia  majeaty,  who  preaaed  hint 
to  keep  the  aeala  until  he  should  return  from  Ire- 
land.  Lung  debatea  were  lOtewiae  managed  hi  the 
house  of  lorda,  upon  the  bill  of  abjuration,  or  rather 
an  oath  of  special  fidelity  to  William,  in  opposition 
to  James.  The  torlca  professed  themselves  willing 
to  enter  into  a  negative  engagement  against  the 
lit*  king  and  hit  adherents  :  bnt  they  oppoaed  the 


file  end  of  this  Vol.]  On  the  twenty-Brat  day 
May.  the  king  closed  the  session  with  a  abort 
speech,  in  which  he  thanked  then  for  the  supplies 
they  bad  granted,  and  recommended  to  them  a 
punctual  discharge  of  their  dutiea  in  their  respec- 
tive counties,  that  the  peace  of  the  nation  might  not 
be  interrupted  in  hia  aheence.  The  honaea  were 
adjourned  to  the  seventh  day  of  July;  when  the 
parliament  waa  prorogued  and  adjourned  aacc— ■ 
sively.  A*  a  furttmr  security  for  the  peace  of  the 
kingdom,  the  deputy -lieutenants  were  authnrlned 
to  raise  the  militia  in  case  of  neceadtT.  AN  papists 
were  prohibited  to  itir  abore  ive  mite*  from  tbeir 
reapectiTe  place*  of  abode:  a  proclamation  waapuh- 
hahod  for  apprehendiu.  certain  disaffected  person* ; 
Sir  John  Cochran  and  Ferguson  were  actually 
■nested,  on  suspicion  of  trewonahle  practice*.  On 
tiw  fourth  Jay  of  JnDfi  the  king  act  nut  fur  Ireland, 
attended  by  prince  George  of  Denmark,  the  duke 
of  Ormond,  the  eaiia  of  Oxford,  Scarboroup/h,  Man- 
cheater,  and  many  other  persona  of  disrluctioii  :  on 
the  fourteenth  day  of  the  month  he  landed  at  Car- 
rickferrus,  from  whence  he  immediately  proceeded 
to  Beirut,  where  be  was  met  by  the  ditto  of 
Sdumberg,  the  prince  of  Wtrteubera;,  major-gen- 
oral  Kirte,  and  other  officer..  By  this  time  culo- -' 
Wolaey,  at  the  head  of  a  thousand  men,  had 

'"-' II  detachment   of  the   enemy  n 

_.  — John  Lanier  had  taken  Bedloe-c 

ES",_"_C.' 

himself  for  two  oi 


JAMES  MARCHES  TO  THE  BOYNE. 

to  the  disputes  ft. 
._  it,  that  be  did  not  believe  ■  ' 
Id  be  able  to  quit  that  kingdom  | 

....       .._      I,      IMUm,l      ]„;([-. 

ri>al.    This  * 


n    engagement:    and  ejprraaeil 

jnce  and   alacrity.     Sendee  the 

:h  waa  deep,  hia  front  waa  secured  by  ■ 
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tray  could  not  attack  Um  without  manifest  disad- 
vantage. 

WILLIAM  RESOLVES  TO  GIVE  HIM 

BATTLE. 

King  William  marched  up  to  the  opposite  bank 
tf  the  river,  and  as  he  reconnoitred  their  situation, 
was  exposed  to  the  fire  of  some  field-pieces,  which 
fte  enemy  purposely  planted  against  his  person. 
They  killed  a  man  and  two  horses'  close  by  him ; 
and  die  second  ballet  rebounding  from  the  earth, 
erased  upon  his  right  shoulder,-  so  as  to  carry  off 
part  of  his  clothes  and  skin,  and  produce  a  consider- 
able contusion.  This  accident,  which  he  bore  with- 
out the  least  emotion,  created  some  confusion 
among  his  attendants,  which  the  enemy  perceiving, 
concluded  he  was  killed,  and  shouted  aloud  in  token 
of  their  joy.  The  whole  camp  resounded  with  ac- 
clamation; and  several  squadrons  of  their  horse 
wen  drawn  down  towards  the  river,  as  if  they  had 
mteadtd  to  pass  it  immediately  and  attack  the 
fisg&sh  army.  The  Teport  was  instantly  communi- 
cated from  place  to  place,  until  it  reached  Dublin ; 
fiwn  thence  it  was  conveyed  to  Paris,  where,  con- 
trary to  the  custom  of  the  French  court,  the  people 
were  encouraged  to  celebrate  the  event  with  bon- 
ires  and  fflumnaations.  William  rode  along  the  line 
to  show  fcfr"*^*  to  tibe  army  after  this  narrow 
escape.  At  night  he  called  a  council  of  war ;  and 
declared  Ins  resolution  to  attack  the  enemy  in  the 
awraing.  Schomberg  at  first  opposed  his  design : 
bat  finding  the  king  determined,  he  advised  that  a 
strong  detachment  of  horse  and  foot  should  that 
night  pais  the  Boyne  at  Slane-bridge,  and  take 
post  between  the  enemy  and  the  pass  of  Dulerk, 
mat  the  action  might  be  the  more  decisive.  This 
counsel  being  rejected,  the  king  determined,  that, 
early  in  the  morning,  lieutenant-general  Douglas, 
with  the  right  wing  of  infantry,  and  young  Schom- 
berg, with  the  horse,  should  pass  at  Slane-bridge, 
whfle  the  main  body  of  foot  should  force  their  pas- 
sage at  Old-bridge,  and  the  left  at  certain  fords 
between  the  enemy's  camp  and  Drogheda.  The 
take,  perceiving:  his  advice  was  not  relished  by  the 
Dutch  generals,  retired  to  his  tent,  where  the  order 
ef  battle  being  brought  to  him,  he  received  it  with 
•a  air  of  discontent,  saying,  It  was  the  first  that 
had  ever  been  sent  him  in  that  manner.  The  pro- 
per dispositions  being  made,  William  rode  quite 
through  the  army  by  torch-light,  and  then  retired 
tobis  tent  after  having  given  orders  for  the  sol- 
diers to  distinguish  themselves  from  the  enemy  by 
wearing  green  boughs  in  their  hats  during  the  action. 

BATTLE  OF  THE  BOYNE. 

At  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  general  Douglas, 
with  young  Schomberg,  the  earl  of  Portland,  and 
aaverqaerque,  inarched  towards  Slane-bridge,  and 
passed  the  river  with  very  little  opposition.    When 
they  reached  the  farther  bank,  they  perceived  the 
enemy  drawn  up  in  two  lines,  to  a  considerable 
aamber  of  horse  and  foot,  with  a  morass  in  then- 
front;  so  that  Donglas  was  obliged  to  wait  for  a  re- 
anurcement.    This  being  arrived,  the  infantry  was 
led  on  to  the  charge  through  the  morass,  while 
it  Schombersj  rode  round  it  with  his  cavalry,  to 
the  enemy  in  flank.    The  Irish,  instead  of 
the  assault,  faced  about,  and  retreated  to- 
luleck  with  some  precipitation ;  yet  not  so 
nut,  but  that  Schomberg  fell  in  among  their  rear, 
and  did  considerable  execution.    King  James,  how- 
ever, soon  reinforced  his  left  wing  from  the  centre ; 
•ad  the  count  was  in  his  turn  obliged  to  send  for 
assistance.    At  this  juncture,  king  William's  main 
hody,  consisting  of  the  Dutch  guards,  the  French 
itganents,  and  some  battalions  of  English,  passed 
me  river,  which  was  waist  high,  under  a  general 
discharge  of  artillery.     King  James  had  impru- 
dently removed  his  cannon  from  the  other  side ; 
Ma  be  had  posted  a  strong  body  of  musqueteers 
■bag  the  bank,  behind  hedges,  houses,  and  some 
works  raised  for  the  occasion.    These  poured  in  a 
elate  fire  upon  the  English  troops  before  they  reach- 
ed the  shore ;  but  it  produced  very  little  effect : 
then  the  Irish  gave  way ;  and  some  battalions  land- 
ed without  further  opposition.     Yet,  before  they 
could  form,  they  were  chcrged  with  great  impetuo- 
sity by  a  squadron  of  the  enemy's  horse ;  ant1  a 
considerable  body  of  their  cavalry  and  foot,  ccai- 
■umded  by  general  Hamilton,  advanced  from  behind 
■oaae  little  hUlocks  to  attack  those  that  were  land- 
ed, as  well  a»  to  prevent  the  rest  from  reaching 


the  shore.  His  infantry  turned  their  backs  and  fled 
immediately;  but  the  horse  charged  with  incredi- 
ble fury,  both  upon  the  bank  and  in  the  river, 
so  as  to  put  the  unformed  regiments  in  confusion. 
Then  the  duke  of  Schomberg  passing  the  river 
in  person,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  French 
Protestants,  and  pointing  to  the  enemy ;  "  Gentle- 
men, (said  he)  those  are  your  persecutors  : "  with 
these  words  he  advanced  to  the  attack,  where  he 
himself  sustained  a  violent  onset  from  a  party  of 
the  Irish  horse,  which  had  broke  through  one  of  the 
regiments,  and  were  now  on  their  return.  They 
were  mistaken  for  English,  and  allowed  to  gallop 
up  to  the  duke,  who  received  two  severe  wounds 
in  the  head :  but  the  French  regiments  being  now 
sensible  of  their  mistake,  rashly  threw  in  their  fire 
upon  the  Irish  while  they  were  engaged  with  the 
duke ;  and  instead  of  saving,  shot  him  dead  upon 
the  spot.    The  fate  of  this  general  had  weD  nigh 

S roved  fatal  to  the  English  army,  which  was  imme- 
iately  involved  in  tumult  and  disorder  ;  while  the 
infantry  of  kins  James  rallied  and  returned  to  their 
posts  with  a  face  of  resolution.  They  were  just 
ready  to  fall  upon  the  centre,  when  king  Wflfiam 
having  passed  with  the  left  wing,  composed  of  the 
Danish,  Dutch,  and  Inniskilling  horse,  advanced  to 
attack  them  on  the  right.  They  were  struck  with 
such  a  panic  at  his  appearance,  that  they  made  a 
sudden  nalt,  and  then  facing  about,  retreated  to 
the  village  of  Dunore.  There  they  made  such  a 
vigorous  stand,  that  the  Dutch  and  Danish  hone, 
though  headed  by  the  king  in  person,  recoiled ;  even 
the  raniskilliners  gave  way ;  and  the  whole  wing 
would  have  been  routed,  had  not  a  detachment  oi 
dragoons,  belonging  to  the  regiment  of  Cunning- 
ham and  Levison,  dismounted,  and  lined  the  hedges 
on  each  side  of  the  defile  through  which  the  fugi- 
tives were  driven.  There  they  did  such  execution 
Son  the  pursuers,  as  soon  checked  their  ardour, 
e  horse,  which  were  broken,  had  now  time  to 
rally,  and  returning  to  the  charge,  drove  the  enemy 
before  them  in  their  turn.  In  this  action  general 
Hamilton,  who  had  been  the  life  and  soul  of  the 
Irish  during  the  whole  engagement,  was  wounded 
and  taken :  an  incident  which  discouraged  them  to 
such  a  degree,  that  they  made  no  further  efforts  to 
retrieve  the  advantage  they  had  lost.  He  was  im- 
mediately brought  to  the  ling,  who  asked  him  if  he 
thought  the  Irish  would  make  any  further  resist- 
ance ;  and  he  replied, "  Upon  my  honour,  I  believe 
they  will ;  for  they  have  still  a  good  body  of  horse 
entire."  William,  eyeing  him  with  a  look  of  disdain, 
repeated,  "  Your  honour !  your  honour ! "  but  took 
no  other  notice  of  his  having  acted  contrary  to  his 
engagement,  when  he  was  permitted  to  go  to  Ire- 
land, on  promise  of  persuading  Tyrconnel  to  sub- 
mit to  the  new  government.  The  Irish  now  aban- 
doned the  field  with  precipitation ;  but  the  French 
and  Swiss  troops,  that  acted  as  their  auxiliaries, 
under  Lauzun,  retreated  m  good  order,  after  having 
maintained  the  battle  for  some  time  with  intrepidity 
and  perseverance. 

DEATH  OF  SCHOMBERG. 

As  king  William  did  not  think  proper  to  pursue 
the  enemy,  the  carnage  was  not  great.  The  Irish 
lost  fifteen  hundred  men,  and  the  English  about 
one  third  of  that  number  ;  though  the  victory  was- 
dearly  purchased,  considering  the  death  of  the  gal- 
lant duke  of  Schomberg,  who  fell  in  the  eighty- 
second  year  of  his  age,  after  having  rivalled  the 
best  generals  of  the  time  in  military  reputation. 
He  was  descended  of  a  noble  family  in  the  Pala- 
tinate, and  his  mother  was  an  Englishwoman, 
daughter  of  lord  Dudley.  Being  obliged  to  leave 
his  country,  on  account  of  the  troubles  by  which  it 
was  agitated,  he  commenced  a  soldier  of  fortune, 
and  served  successively  in  the  armies  of  Holland, 
England,  France,  Portugal,  and  Brandenburg.  He  at- 
tained to  the  dignities  of  mareschal  in  France,  gran- 
dee in  Portugal,  generalissimo  in  Prussia,  and  duke 
in  England.  He  professed  the  protestant  religion ; 
was  courteous  and  humble  in  his  deportment ;  coot, 
penetrating,  resolute,  and  sagacious  ;  nor  was  his 
probity  inferior  to  his  courage.  This  battle  likewise 
proved  fatal  to  the  .brave  Caillemote,  who  had  fol- 
lowed the  duke's  fortunes,  and  commanded  one  of 
the  protestant  regiments.  After  having  received  a 
mortal  wound,  he  was  carried  back  through  the 
river  by  four  soldiers,  and  though  almost  in  torn 
agonies  of  death,  he,  with  a  cheerful  countenance,  en- 
couraged those  who  were  crossing  to  do  their  duty 
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a  lagloirt!" 


demonctratmw  of  repentance  they  should  deserve 
mercy,  which  would  nerer  be  refused  to  those  who 
were  truly  penitent.  The  next  step  taken  by  king 
William  was  to  issue  a  proclamation,  reducing  the 
brass  money  to  nearly  its  intrinsic  value.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  principal  officers  in  the  army  of 
James,  after  baring  seen  him  embark  at  Watarford, 
returned  to  their  troop*,  determined  to  prosecute 
the  war  as  long  as  they  could  be* supplied  with 
means  to  support  their  operations. 

VICTORY  GAINED  BY  THE  FRENCH* 

Durimo  these  transactions,  the  queen  as  regent, 
found  herself  surrounded  with  numberless  cares 
and  perplexities.    Her  council  was  pretty  equally 
divided  into  whigs  sad  tories,  who  did  not  always 
act  with  unanimity.    She  was  distracted  between 
her  apprehensions  for  her  father's  safety  and  her 
husband's  life :  she  was  threatened  with  an  invasion 
by  the  French  from  abroad,  and  with  an  insurrec- 
tion by  the  Jacobites  at  home.    Nevertheless, 
disguised  her  fears,  and  behaved  with  equal  _ 
dence  and  fortitude.    Advice  being  received  that 
fleet  was  ready  to  sail  from  Brest,  lord  Torrington 
hoisted  his  flag  in  the  Downs,  and  sailed  round  to 
St.  Helen's,  in  order  to  assemble  such  a  number  of 
ships  as  would  enable  him  to  give  them  battle.  The 
enemy  being  discovered  off  Plymouth,  on  the  twen- 
tieth day  of  June,  the  English  admiral,  reinforced 
with  a  Dutch  squadron,  stood  out  to  sea.  with  a  view 
to  intercept  them  at  the  back  of  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
should  they  presume  to  sail  up  the  channel :  not 
that  he  thought  himself  strong  enough  to  cope  with 
them  in  battle.    Their  fleet  consisted  of  seventy 
eight  ships  of  war,  and  two  and  twenty  fire-ships  { 
whereas,  the  combined  squadrons  of  England  and 
Holland  did  not  exceed  six  and  fifty ;  but  he  had 
received  orders  to  hasnrd  an  engagement,  if  he 
thought  it  might  be  done  with  any  prospect  of  suc- 
cess.   After  the  hostile  fleets  had  continued  five 
days  In  sight  of  each  other,  lord  Torrington  bore 
down  upon  the  enemy  off  Beachy-head,  on  the  thir/ 
tieth  day  of  June,  at  day-break.    The  Dutch  squad- 
ron, which  composed  the  ran,  began  the  engage- 
ment about  nine  in  the  morning :  in  about  half  an 
hour  the  blue  division  of  the  English  were  close 
engaged  with  the  rear  of  the  French  :  but  the  red. 
which  formed  the  centre,  under  the  command  of 
Torrington  in  person,  did  not  fill  the  line  till  ten 
o'clock,  so  mat  the  Dutch  were  almost  surrounded 
by  the  enemy,  and,  though  they  fought  with  great 
valour,  sustained  considerable  damage.    At  length* 
the  admiral's  division  drove  between  them  and  the 
French,  and  in  that  situation  the  fleet  anchored 
about  five  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  action  was 
interrupted  by  a  calm.    The  Dutch  had  suffered  so 
severely,  that  Torrington  thought  it  would  bo  im- 
prudent to  renew  the  battle ;  he,  therefore,  weighed 
anchor  in  the  night,  and  with  the  tide  of  flood  re- 
tired to  the  eastward.    The  next  day  the  disabled 
shins  were  destroyed,  that  they  might  not  be  re- 
tarded in  their  retreat*    They  were  pursued  as  fur 
as  Rye ;   an  English  ship  of  seventy  guns  being 
stranded  near  Winchelsea,  was  set  on  fire,  and  de- 
serted, by  tbo  captain's  command.   A  Dutch  ship  of 
sixty  four  guns  met  with  the  same  accident,  and 
some  French  frigates  attempted  to  burn  her ;  but 
the  captain  defended  her  so  vigorously,  that  they 
were  obliged  to  desist,  and  he  afterwards  found 
means  to  carry  her  safe  to  Holland.  In  this  engage- 
ment the  English  lost  two  ships,  two  sea-captains, 
and  about  four  hundred  men  ;  but  the  Dutch  were 
more  unfortunate :   six  of  their  great  ships  were 
destroyed.    Dick  and  Bracket,  rear  sdmirals,  were 
slain,  together  with  a  great  number  of  inferior  osB- 
cers  and  seamen.     Torrington  retreated  without 
further  Interruption  into  the  mouth  of  the  Thames ; 
and,  having  taken  precaution  against  any  attempts 
of  the  enemy  in  that  quarter,  returned  to  London, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  wex 
consternation. 


exolaiming,  "Ala  gloh-e,  mar  tnfan*  ;  a  lagiolrt  i 
"  To  glory,  my  lads ;  to  glory ! *  The  third  remar 
able  person  who  lost  his  life  on  this  occasion,  was 
Walker  the  clergyman,  who  had  so  valiantly  de- 
fended Londonderry  against  the  whole  army  of  king 
James.  He  had  been  very  graciously  received  by 
king  William,  who  gratified  him  with  a  reward  of 
five  thousand  pounds,  and  a  promise  of  further  fa- 
vour :  but,  his  military  genius  still  predominating, 
he  attended  his  royal  patron  in  this  battle,  and,  be- 
ing shot  in  the  belly,  died  in  a  few  minutes.  The 
persons  of  distinction  who  fell  on  the  other  side 
were  the  lords  Dongan  and  Carlingford,  Sir  Neile 
O'Neile,  and  the  marquis  of  Hocquincourt.  James 
tirm^lf  stood  aloof  during  the  action,  on  the  hill  of 
Dunmore,  surrounded  with  some  squadrons  of 
horse ;  and  seeing  victory  declare  against  him,  re- 
tired to  Dublin,  without  having  made  the  least  ef- 
fort to  re-assemble  his  broken  forces,  Had  he  pos- 
sessed either  spirit  or  conduct,  his  army  might  have 
been  rallied,  and  reinforced  from  his  garrisons,  so 
as  to  be  in  a  condition  to  keep  the  field,  and  even 
act  upon  the  offensive ;  for  bis  loss  was  inconsider- 
able, and  the  victor  did  not  attempt  to  molest  his 
troops  in  their  retreat— an  omission  which  has  been 
charged  upon  him  as  a  flagrant  instance  of  miscon- 
duct. Indeed,  through  the  whole  of  this  engage- 
ment, William's  personal  courage  was  much  more 
conspicuous  than  his  military  skill. 

JAMES  EMBARKS  FOR  FRANCE. 

Kino  Jakes  no  sooner  arrived  at  Dublin,  than 
he  assembled  the  magistrates  and  council  of  the 
city,  and  in  a  short  speech  resigned  them  to  the 
fortune  of  the  victor.  He  complained  of  the  cow- 
ardice of  the  Irish ;  signified  his  resolution  of  leav- 
ing the  kingdom  immediately ;  forbad  them,  on 
their  allegiance,  to  burn  or  plunder  the  city  after 
his  departure  ;  and  assured  them,  that,  though  he 
was  obliged  to  yield  to  force,  he  would  never  cease 
to  labour  for  their  deliverance.  Next  day  he  set 
out  for  Waterford,  attended  bv  the  duke  of  Ber- 
wick, Tyrconnel,  and  the  marquis  of  Powis.  He  or- 
dered all  the  bridges  to  be  broken  down  behind  him, 
and  embarked  In  a  vessel  which  had  been  prepared 
for  his  reception.  At  sea  he  fell  in  with  the  French 
squadron,  commanded  by  the  Sieur  de  Foran,  who 
persuaded  him  to  go  on  board  one  of  bis  frigates, 
which  was  a  prime  sailer.  In  this  he  was  safely 
conveyed  to  France,  and  returned  to  the  place 
of  his  former  residence  at  St.  Germain's.  He  had 
no  sooner  quitted  DubHn.than  it  was  also  aban- 
doned by  all  the  papists.  The  protestants  immedi- 
ately took  possession  of  the  arms  belonging  to  the 
militia,  under  the  conduct  of  the  bishops  of  Meath 
and  limerick.  A  committee  was  formed  to  take 
charge  of  the  administration :  and  an  account  of 
these  transactions  was  transmitted  to  king  William, 
together  with  a  petition,  that  he  would  honour  the 
dry  with  his  presence. 

WILLIAM  ENTERS  DUBLIN. 

On  the  morning  after  the  battle  of  the  Boyne, 
William  sent  a  detachment  of  horse  and  foot,  under 
the  command  of  Mons.  Mellionere,  to  Drogheda, 
the  governor  of  which  surrendered  the  place  with- 
out opposition.  The  king,  at  the  head  of  the  army, 
began  his  march  for  Dunlin,  and  halted  the  first 
night  at  Bally-Breghan,  where,  having  received 
advise  of  the  enemy's  retreat  from  the  capital,  he 
sent  the  duke  of  Ormond,  with  a  body  of  horse,  to 
take  possession.  These  were  immediately  followed 
by  the  Dutch  guards,  who  secured  the  castle.  In  a 
few  days  the  king  encamped  at  Fingias,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dublin,  where  he  was  visited  by 
the  bishops  of  Meath  and  limerick,  at  the  head  of 
the  protestant  clergy,  whom  he  assured  of  his  fa- 
vour and  protection.  Then  he  published  a  declara- 
tion of  pardon  to  all  the  common  people  who  had 
served  against  him,  provided  they  should  return  to 
their  dwellings,  and  surrender  their  arms  by  the 
first  day  of  August.  Those  that  rented  lands  of 
popish  propriety*  who  had  been  concerned  in  the 
rebellion  were  required  to  retain  their  rents  in  thetr 
own  hands,  until  they  should  have  notice  from  the 
commissioners  of  the  revenue  to  whom  they  should 
he  paid*  The  desperate  leaders  of  the  rebellion, 
who  had  violated  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  called  in 
the  French,  authorised  the  depredations  which  had 
been  committed  upon  protestants,  and  rejected  the 

pardon  offered  to  them  on  the  king's  first  proclama-  _ 

ttom,  were  Wft  to  the  event  of  war,  unless  by  evident  I  court-agents,  in  order  to  justify,  in  the  opiaieu  of 


were  overwhelmed  with 


TORRINGTON  COMMITTED  TO  THE 
TOWER. 

The  government  was  infected  with  the 
panic.  The  ministry  pretended  to  believe  that  the 
French  acted  in  concert  with  the  malcontents  ef 
the  nation ;  that  insurrections  in  the  different  parts 
of  the  kingdom  had  been  projected  by  the  Jacobites  ? 
and  that  there  would  be  a  general  revolt  in 
land.    These  insinuations  were  circulated  by 
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the  public,  the 
■aryat  this  juncture;  and  they  produced  the  de- 
awed  effect.  The  apprehensions  thus  artfully  raised 
among  the  people  inflamed  their  aversion  to  non- 
jurors and  iacomte*.  Addresses  were  presented  to 
the  queen  by  the  Cornish  tinners,  by  the  lieuten- 
ancy of  Middlesex,  and  by  the  mayor,  aldermen, 
end  lieutenancy  of  London,  Ailed  With  professions 
of  loyalty,  and  promises  of  supporting  their  majes- 
ties, at  their  lawful  sovereigns,  against  all  oppoai- 


appeaefaig  the 
,  who  exclaimed 


The  queen,  at  this  crisis,  exhibited  remark- 
able proofs  of  courage,  activity,  and  discretion. 
See  issued  out  proper  orders  and  directions  for  put- 
ting the  nation  in  a  posture  of  defence,  as  well  as 
aw  reetnac  and  augmenting  the  fleets  she  took 

resentment    of  the 

_  against  the  earl  of 

Torriagtoa  for  his  behaviour  in  the  late  action.  He 
wis  deprived  of  Us  command,  and  sent  prisoner 
to  the  lower ;  and  commissioners  were  appointed 
to  eranwue  the  particular  tireumstances  of  his  con- 
duct A  camp  was  formed  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Tsrbay,  where  the  French  snouted  to  threaten  a  de- 
ssert. Their  fleet,  which  lay  at  anchor  in  the  bay, 
eaeaoaaded  a  small  village  called  Teingmouth. 
About  a  thousand  of  their  men  landed  without  op- 
set  Are  to  the  place,  and  burned  a  few 
vessels;  then  they  re-embarked,  and  re- 
to  Brest,  so  vein  of  this  achievement,  that 
they  printed  a  pompous  account  of  their  invasion. 
&aue  of  the  whig  partisans  published  pamphlets, 
•ad  diffused  reports,  implying,  that  the  suspended 
hahops  were  concerned  in  the  conspiracy  against 
the  government :  and  these  arts  proved  so  inflam- 
aetory  among  Che  common  people,  that  the  pre- 
lates thought  it  necessary  to  print  a  paper,  in  which 
they  laseilitd  their  innocence  in  the  most  solemn 
prestations.  The  court  seems  to  have  harboured 
no  suspicion  against  them,  otherwise  they  would 
not  have  escaped  imprisonment.     The  queen  is- 

for  apprehending  the  earls  of 
and  Gastlemain;  -viscount 

[ontgomery  and  Bellasis;  Sir 
Edward  Hales,  Sir  Robert  Tharold,  Sir  Robert 
HaawHon,  Sir  Theophflus  Oglethorpe,  colonel  Ed- 
Ward  Sackville  and  some  other  officers.  These  were 
of  having  conspired  with  other  disaffected 
to  disturb  and  destroy  the  government, 
•ad  of  a  design  to  concur  with  her  majesty's  enc- 
ases m  the  intended  inTasion.  The  earl  of  Torring- 
tou  continued  a  prisoner  m  the  Tower  tiU  next  see. 
~*~ ,  when  he  wae  brought  into  the  house  of  com- 
»,  and  made  a  speech  in  Us  own  defence.  His 
produced  long  debates  m  the  upper  house, 
where  the  form  of  his  commitment  was  judged  ille- 
gal: at  length  he  was  tried  by  a  oourfcmartial,  ap- 
pointed by  the  coananiseioners  of  the  admiralty, 
ttooga  not  before  an  act  had  passed,  declaring  the 
power  of  a  lord  high-admiral  vested  in  those  com- 
•waneners.  The  president  of  the  court  was  Sir 
Ralph  DehwaL  who  had  acted  as  vice-admiral  of  the 
haw  in  the  engagement.  The  earl  was  acquitted, 
•at  the  long  dismissed  him  from  the  service ;  and 
(he  Dutch  exclaimed  against  the  partiality  of  his 


PROGRFSS  OF  WILLIAM  IN  IRELAND. 

William  a*  said  to  have  intercepted  all  the  pa- 
pem  of  Ms  father-in-law  a*id  Tyrconnel,  and  to 
•ave  learned  from  them,  not  only  the  design  pro- 
fceted  by  the  French  to  burn  the  English  transports, 
■it  likewise  the  undertaking  of  one  Jones,  who  en- 
f*frd  to  assassinate  king  William.  No  such  at* 
•aepL  however,  was  made,  and,  in  all  probability, 
*e  whole  report  was  a  Action,  calculated  to  throw 
•a  odhna  on  James's  character.  On  the  ninth  day 
•f  July,  Wflliam  detached  general  Douglas  with  a 
coBshlcrable  body  of  horse  and  foot  towards  Ath- 
hne,  while  he  himself,  having  left  Trelawn  v  to  corn- 
Band  at  Dublin,  advanced  with  the  rest  of  his  army 
to  Incbimrin,  in  his  way  to  Kilkenny.  Colonel 
Grace,  the  governor  of  Athlone,  for  king  James, 
hang  summoned  to  suueudei,  Ared  a  pistol  at  the 
traaipetei,  saying,  "  These  are  my  terms."  Then 
Douglas  resolved  to  undertake  the  siege  of  the 
place,  which  was  naturally  very  strong,  and  de- 
fended by  a  reaolnte  garrison.  An  inconsiderable 
•reach  was  made,  when  Douglas,  receiving  intelli- 
gence that  SarpfieM  was  on  his  march  to  the  relief 

~  the  besieged,  abandoned  the  enterprise,  after 
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byf%lll!?nrl*?mk»1"'  •^H»*ed  •«■  order 
and  diedpUne  in  his  army,  tliat  tl»  peasants  were 
secure  from  the  least  violence.  At  Carlow  he  de- 
tached the  duke  of  Ormond  to  take  possession  of 
Kilkenny,  where  that  nobleman  regaled  him  in  his 
ovn..CM^e»  which  the  enemy  had  left  undamaged. 
While   the   army  encamped  at    Carrick,    major- 


general  Kirke  was  sent  to  Waterford,  the  garrison 
of  which,  consisting  of  two  regiments,  capitulated, 
upon  condition  of  marching  out  with  their  arms  and 
baggage,  and  being  conducted  to  If  allow.  The  fort 
of  Duncannon  was  surrendered  on  the  same  terms. 
Here  tho  lord  Dover  and  the  lord  George  Howard 
were  admitted  to  the  benefit  of  the  king's  mercy 
and  protection. 

HE  INVESTS  LIMERICK ;  IS  OBLIGED  TO 

RAISE  TILE  SIEGE. 

On  the  Ant  day  of  August,  William  being  at 
Chapel-Izard,  published  a  second  declaration  of 
mercy,  conflrmmg  the  former,  and  even  extending 
it  to  persons  of  superior  rank  and  station,  whether 
natives  or  foreigners,  provided  they  would,  by  the 
twenty-Afth  day  of  the  month,  lay  down  their  arras, 
and  submit  to  certain  conditions.  This  offer  of  in- 
demnity produced  very  little  effect;  for  the  Irish 
were  generally  governed  by  their  priests,  and  the 
news  of  the  victory  which  he  French  fleet  had  ob- 
tained over  the  English  and  Dutch  was  circulated 
with  such  exaggerations  as  elevated  their  spirits, 
and  effaced  all  thoughts  of  submission.  The  king 
had  returned  to  Dublin,  with  a  view  to  embark  for 
England ;  bnt  receiving  notice  that  the  designs  of 
his  domestic  enemies  were  discovered  and  frus- 
trated, that  the  fleet  was  repaired,  and  the  French 
navy  retired  to  Brest, '  he  postponed  his  voyage, 
and  resolved  to  reduce  Limerick ;  in  which  Mon- 
sieur Boisseleau  commanded  as  governor,  and  the 
duke  of  Berwick  and  colonel  SarsAeld  acted  as  in- 
ferior officers.  On  the  ninth  day  of  August,  the 
king  having;  called  in  his  detachment,  and  advanced 
into  the  neighbourhood  of  the  place,  summoned  the 
commander  to  deliver  the  town ;  and  Boisseleau 
answered,  that  he  imagined  the  best  way  to  gain 
the  good  opinion  of  the  prince  of  Orange  would  be 
a  vigorous  defence  of  the  town  which  his  majesty 
had  committed  to  his  charge.  Before  the  place 
was  fully  invested,  colonel  SarsAeld,  with  a  body 
of  horse  and  dragoons,  passed  the  Shannon  in  the 
night,  intercepted  the  king's  train  of  artillery  on 
its  way  to  the  camp,  routed  the  troops  that  guarded 
it,  disabled  the  cannon,  destroyed  the  carriages, 
waggons,  and  ammunition,  and  returned  in  safety 
to  Limerick.  Notwithstanding  this  disaster,  the 
trenches  were  opened  on  the  seventeenth  day  of 
the  month,  and  a  battery  was  raised  with  some 
cannon  brought  from  Waterford.  The  siege  was 
carried  on  with  vigour,  and  the  place  defended 
with  great  resolution.  At  length,  the  king  ordered 
his  troops  to  make  a  lodgment  in  the  covered  way 
or  counterscarp,  which  was  accordingly  assaulted 
with  great  fury :  but  the  assailants  met  with  such 
a  warm  reception  from  the  besieged,  that  they 
were  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  twelve  hundred  men, 
either  killed  on  the  spot -or  mortally  wounded. 
This  disappointment  concurring  with  the  badness 
of  the  weather,  which  became  rainy  and  unwhole- 
some, induced  the  king  to  renounce  his  undertak- 
ing. The  heavy  baggage  and  cannon  being  sent 
away,  the  army  decamped,  and  marched  towards 
Clonmel.  William  having  constituted  the  lord  Syd- 
ney and  Thomas  Coningsby  lords  justices  of  Ire- 
land, and  left  the  command  of  the  army  with  count 
Solmes,  embarked  at  Duncannon  with  prince 
George  of  Denmark  on  the  fifth  of  September,  and 
next  day  arrived  in  King-road,  near  Bristol,  from 
whence  he  repaired  to  Windsor. 

CORK  AND  KINSALE  REDUCED. 

About  the  latter  end  of  this  month,  the  earl  of 
Marlborough  arrived  in  Ireland,  with  five  thousand 
English  troops  to  attack  Cork  and  Kmsale,  in  con- 
junction with  a  detachment  from  the  great  army, 
according  to  a  scheme  he  had  proposed  to  king 
William.  Having  landed  his  soldiers  without 
much  opposition  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cork,  he 
was  joined  by  five  thousand  men,  under  the  prince 
of  Wirtemberg,  between  whom  and  the  earl  a  dis- 
pute arose  about  the  command;  but  this  was  com- 
fromised  by  the  interposition  of  La  MeBionere. 
he  place  being  invested,  and  the  batteries  raised. 


baring  lo*t  above  four  hundred  men  m  the  attempt.     .  — 1-_-  ___ . -._.,. .  «.««•*•  «w  • 

TVe  tog  continued  hismerch  to  tho  westward ;  and,  [  the  besftegei*  proceeded  with  sueh  rapidity  that  a 
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breach  wu  soon  effected.  Colonel  MackUHcut,  the 
governor,  demanded  a  parley,  and  hostage*  were 
exchanged;  but  he  rejected  the  conditions  that 
were  offered,  and  hostilities  recommenced  with  re- 
doubled rigour.  The  duke  of  Grafton,  who  served 
on  this  occasion  as  a  volunteer,  was  mortally  wound- 
ed in  one  of  the  attacks,  and  died  regretted  as  a 
youth  of  promising  talents.  Preparations  being 
made  for  a  general  assault,  the  besieged  thought 
proper  to  capitulate,  and  surrendered  themselves 
prisoners  of  war.  Besides  the  governor  and  colo- 
nel Ricaut,  the  victor  found  the  earls  of  Clancarty 
and  Tyrone  among  the  individuals  of  the  garrison. 
Marlborough  having  taken  possession  of  Cork,  de- 
tached brigadier  Viuiers  with  a  body  of  horse  and 
dragoons  to  summon  the  town  and  forts  of  Kinsale, 
and  next  day  advanced  with  the  rest  of  the  forces. 
The  old  fort  was  immediately  taken  by  assault ;  but 
Sir  Edward  Scott{  who  commanded  the  other,  sus- 
tained a  regular  siege,  until  the  breach  was  practi- 
cable, and  then  obtained  an  honourable  capitula- 
tion. These  maritime  places  being  reduced,  all 
communication  between  France  and  the  enemy,  on 
this  side  of  the  island,  was  cut  off,  and  the  Irish 
were  confined  to  Ulster,  where  they  could  not  sub- 
sist without  great  difficulty.  The  earl  of  Marl- 
borough having  finished  this  expedition  in  thirty 
days,  returned  with  his  prisoners  to  England,  where 
the  fame  of  this  exploit  added  greatly  to  his  repu- 
tation. 

TrfE  FRENCH  FORCES  QUIT  IRELAND. 

Dubino  these  transactions,  count  de  Lausun, 
commander  of  the  French  auxiliaries  in  Ireland, 
lay  inactive  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Galway,  and 
transmitted  such  a  lamentable  account  of  his  situa- 
tion to  the  court  of  France,  that  transports  were 
sent  over,  to  bring  home  the  French  forces.  In 
these  he  embarked  with  his  troops,  and  the  com- 
mand of  the  Irish  forces  devolved  to  the  duke  of 
Berwick,  though  it  was  afterwards  transferred  to 
M.  St.  Rum.  Lausun  was  disgraced  at  Versailles 
for  having  deserted  the  cause  before  it  was  despe- 
rate :  Tyrconnel,  who  accompanied  him  in  his  voy- 
age, solicited  the  French  court  for  a  further  supply 
of  officers,  arms,  clothes,  and  ammunition  for  tho 
Irish  army,  which  he  said  would  continue  firm  to 
the  interest  of  king  James,  if  thus  supported.  Mean 
while  they  formed  themselves  into  separate  bodies 
of  freebooters,  and  plundered  the  country,  under 
the  appellation  of  rapparees :  whue  the  troops  of 
king  William  either  enjoyed  their  ease  in  quarters, 
or  imitated  the  rapine  of  the  enemy;  so  that, 
between  both,  the  poor  people  were  miserably  har- 


SAVOY  JOINS  THE  CONFEDERACY. 


Thb  affairs  of  the  continent  had  not  yet  under- 
gone any  change  of  importance,  except  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  duke  of  Savoy,  who  renounced  his  neu- 
trality, engaged  in  an  alliance  with  the  emperor 
and  king  of  Spain ;  and,  in  a  word,  acceded  to  the 
grand  confederacy.  He  had  no  sooner  declared 
himself,  than  Catinat,  the  French  general,  entered 
his  territories  at  the  head  of  eighteen  thousand  men, 
and  defeated  him  in  a  pitched  battle  near  Saluces, 
which  immediately  surrendered  to  the  conqueror. 
Then  he  reduced  Savillana,  Villa  Franca,  with  sev- 
eral other  places,  pursued  the  duke  to  Carignan, 
surprised  Buza,  and  distributed  his  forces  in  win- 
ter-quarters, partly  in  Provence,  and  partly  in  the 
dutchy  of  Savour,  which  St.  Ruth  had  lately  reduced 
under  the  dominion  of  France.  The  duke  finding 
himself  disappointed  in  the  succours  he  expected 
from  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  Spain,  demanded 
assistance  of  the  States-general  and  king  William : 
to  this  last  he  sent  an  ambassador,  to  congratulate 
him  upon  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  England. 
The  confederates  in  their  general  congress  at  the 
Hague,  had  agreed  that  the  army  of  the  states  un- 
der prince  Waldeck  should  oppose  the  forces  of 
France,  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Luxembourg, 
in  Flanders ;  while  the  elector  of  Brandenburgh 
should  observe  the  marquis  de  Boufflers  on  the  Mo- 
selle :  but,  before  the  troops  of  Brandenburgh  could 
be  assembled,  Boufflers  encamped  between  the 
Sambre  and  the  Meuse,  and  maintained  a  free  com- 
munication with  Luxembourg. 

PRINCE  WALDECK  DEFEATED. 

Fames  Waldbck  understanding  that  this  gen- 
eral intended  to  cross  the  Sambre  between  Namur 


and  Charleroy,  in  order  to  lay  Hie  Spanish  territo- 
ries under  contribution,  'decamped  from  the  river 
Pieton,  and  detached  tho  count  of  Berlo,  with  a 
great  body  of  horse,  to  observe  the  motions  of  the 
enemy.  He  was  encountered  by  the  French  army 
near  Fleurus,  and  slain  :  and  nis  troops,  though 
supported  by  two  other  detachments,  were  hardly 
able  to  rejoin  the  main  body,  which  continued  all 
night  in  order  of  battle.  Next  day  they  were  at- 
tacked by  the  French,  who  were  greatly  superior 
to  them  in  number :  after  a  very  obstinate  engage- 
ment the  allies  gave  way,  leaving  about  five  thou- 
sand men  dead  upon  the  field  of  battle.  The  enemy 
took  about  four  thousand  prisoners,  and  the  greatest 

Kit  of  their  artillery ;  but  the  victory  was  dearly 
ught.  The  Dutch  infantry  fought  with  surprising 
resolution  and  success.  The  duke  of  Luxembourg 
owned,  with  surprise,  that  they  had  surpassed  the 
Spanish  foot  at  the  battle  of  Rocroy.  "  Prince  Wal- 
deck  (said  he)  ought  always  to  remember  the  French 
horse ;  and  I  shall  never  forget  the  Dutch  infantry.** 
The  Dutch  general  exerted  himself  with  such  ac- 
tivity, that  the  French  derived  very  little  advantage 
from  their  victory.  The  prince  being  reinforced 
with  the  five  English  regiments,  nine  thousand 
Hanoverians,  ten  thousand  from  the  bishoprick  of 
Liege  and  Holland,  joined  the  elector  of  Branden- 
burgh ;  so  that  the  confederate  army  amounted  to 
five  and  fifty  thousand  men,  and  they  marched  by 
the  way  of  Genap  to  Bois-Seigneur-Isaac.  They 
were  now  superior  to  Luxembourg,  who  thought 
proper  to  fortify  his  camp,  that  he  might  not  be 
obliged  to  fight,  except  with  considerable  advan- 
tage. Nevertheless,  prince  Waldeck  would  have 
attacked  him  in  his  intrenchments,  had  he  not  been 
prohibited  from  hazarding  another  engagement,  by 
an  express  order  of  the  States-general;  and,  when 
this  restriction  was  removed,  the  elector  would  not 
venture  a  battle. 

ARCHDUKE  JOSEPH  ELECTED  KING. 

Br  this  time  the  emperor's  son,  Joseph,  was  by  the 
electoral  college  chosen  king  of  the  Romans ;  but 
his  interest  sustained  a  rude  shock  in  the  death  of 
the  gallant  duke  of  Lorrain,  who  was  suddenly 
seised  with  a  quinsey,  at  a  small  village  near  Lints, 
and  expired,  not  without  suspicion  of  having  fallen 
a  sacrifice  to  the  fears  of  the  French  king,  against 
whom  he  had  formally  declared  war,  as  a  sovereign 
prince  unjustly  expelled  from  his  territories.  He 
possessed  great  military  talents,  and  had  threatened 
to  enter  Lorrain,  at  the  head  of  forty  thousand 
men, .  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  summer.  The 
court  of  France,  alarmed  at  this  declaration,  is  said 
to  have  had  recourse,  to  poison,  for  preventing  the 
execution  of  the  duke's  design.  At  his  death  the 
command  of  the  imperial  army  was  conferred  upon 
the  elector  of  Bavaria.  This  prince,  having  joined 
the  elector  of  Saxony,  advanced  against  the  Dau- 
phin, who  had  passed  the  Rhine  at  Fort-Louis,  with 
a  considerable  army,  and  intended  to  penetrate  into 
Wirtemberg ;  but  the  duke  of  Bavaria  checked  hie 
progress,  and  he  acted  on  the  defensive  during  the 
remaining  part  of  the  campaign.  The  emperor  was 
less  fortunate  in  his  efforts  against  the  Turks,  who 
rejected  the  conditions  of  peace  he  had  offered,  and 
took  the  field,  under  a  new  visier.  In  the  month  of 
August,  count  Tekeli  defeated  a  body  of  imperialists 
near  Cronstadt,  in  Transylvania ;  then  convoking 
the  States  of  that  province  at  AlbajuUa,  he  com- 
pelled  them  to  elect  him  their  sovereign  ;  but  hie 
reign  was  of  short  duration.  Prince  Louis,  of  Ba- 
den, having  taken  the  command  of  the  Austrian 
army,  detached  four  regiments  into  Belgrade,  and 
advanced  against  Tekeli,  who  retired  into  Valachia, 
at  his  approach.  Meanwhile,  the  grand  visier  in- 
vested Belgrade,  and  carried  on  his  attacks  with 
surprising  resolution.  At  length,  a  bomb  falling 
upon  a  great  tower,  in  which  the  powder  magazine 
of  the  besieged  was  contained,  the  place  blew  up 
with  a  dreadful  explosion.  Seventeen  hundred 
soldiers  of  the  garrison  were  destroyed ;  the  walls 
and  ramparts  were  overthrown ;  the  ditch  was  filled 
up,  and  so  large  a  breach  was  opened,  that  the 
Tnrks  entered  by  squadrons  and  battalions,  cutting 
in  pieces  all  that  fell  in  their  way.  The  fire  spread 
from  magazine  to  magazine  until  eleven  were  de- 
stroyed ;  and,  in  tile  confusion,  the  remaining  part 
of  the  garrison  escaped  to  Peterwaradin.  By  this 
time  the  imperialists  were  in  possession  of  Transyl 
vania,  and  cantoned  at  Cronstadt  and  Clausinburgb. 
Tekeli  undertook  to  attack  the  province  on  one 
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aide,  white  a  body  of  Turks  should  invade  it  on  the 
other:  these  last  were  totally  dispersed  by  prince 
Louis  of  Baden :  bnt  prince  Augustus  of  Hanover, 
whom  he  had  detached  against  tae  count,  was  slain 
in  a  narrow  defile,  and  his  troops  were  obliged  to 
retreat  with  precipitation.  Tekeli,  however,  did 
not  improve  this  advantage.  Being  apprized  of 
the  fate  of  bis  allies,  and  afraid  of  seeing  bos  retreat 
cat  off  by  the  snow,  that  frequently  chokes  up  the 
passes  of  the  mountains,  he  retreated  again  to 
Yalachia,  and  prince  Louis  returned  to  Vienna. 

MEETING  OP  THE  PARLIAMENT. 

KimoWilliah  haring  published  a  proclamation, 
requiring  the  attendance  of  the  members  on  die 
second  day  of  October,  both  houses  met  accordingly, 
and  he  opened  the  session  with  a  speech  to  the 
usual  purport.  He  mentioned  what  he  had  done 
towards  the  reduction  of  Ireland ;  commended  the 
behaviour  of  die  troops;  told  them  the  supplies 
were  not  equal  to  the  necessary  expense ;  repre- 
sented the  danger  to  which  the  nation  would  be 
exposed,  unless  the  war  should  be  prosecuted 
with  vigour ;  conjured  them  to  clear  his  revenue, 
which  was  mortgaged  for  the  payment  of  former 
debts,  and  enable  him  to  pay  off  the  arrears  of  the 
army;  assured  them  that  the  success  of  the  confed- 
eracy abroad  would  depend  upon  the  vigour  And 
despatch  of  their  proceedings ;  expressed  his  re- 
sentment against  those  who  had  ooen  guilty  of 
misconduct  in  the  management  of  the  fleet ;  re- 
commended unanimity  and  expedition;  and  de- 
clared, that  whoever  should  attempt  to  divert  their 
attention  from  those  subjects  of  importance  which 
he  had  proposed,  could  neither  be  a  friend  to  him, 
nor  a  well-wisher  to  his  country.  The  late  attempt 
of  the  French  upon  the  coast  of  England,  the 
mnoors  of  a  conspiracy  by  the  Jacobites,  the  per- 
sonal vakrar  which  William  had  displayed  in  Ire- 
land, and  the  pusillanimous  behaviour  of  James, 
concurred  in  warning  the  resentment  of  the  nation 
against  the  adherents  of  the  late  king,  and  in  rais- 
ing a  tide  of  loyalty  in  favour  of  a  new  government. 
Both  booses  presented  separate  addresses  of  con- 
gratulation to  die  king  and  queen,  upon  his  courage 
and  conduct  in  the  field,  and  her  fortitude  and 
sagacity  at  the  hehn,  in  times  of  danger  and  dis- 
quiet. The  commons,  pursuant  to  an  estimate  laid 
before  them  of  the  next  year's  expenses,  voted  a 
supply  of  four  millions  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
army  and  navy,  and  setded  the  funds  for  that  pur- 
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.  THE  COMMONS  COMPLY  WITH;  ALL  THE 

KING'S  DEMANDS. 

Tmkt  proposed  to  raise  one  minion  by  the  sale 
of  forfeited  estates  in  Ireland :  they  resolved  that  a 
tall  should  be  brought  in  for  confiscating  those 
estates,  with  a  clause,  empowering  the  King  to 
bestow  a  third  part  of  them  on  those  who  had 
served  in  the  war,  as  well  as  to  grant  such  articles 
and  capitulations  to  those  who  were  in  arms,  as 
he  should  think  proper.  This  clause  was  rejected ; 
and  a  great  number  of  petitions  were  offered  against 
the  bin,  by  creditors  and  heirs,  who  had  continued 
faithful  to  the  government.  These  were  supposed 
to  have  been  suggested  by  the  court,  in  order  to 
1  die  progress  of  the  bill ;  for  the  estates  bad 
already  promised  to  the  king's  favourites: 
i,  die  bill  passed  the  lower  house,  and 
w_  sent  np  to  the  lords,  among  whom  it  was  pur- 
posely delayed  by  the  influence  of  the  ministry.  It 
was  at  das  juncture  that  lord  Torrington  was  tried 
and  acquitted,  very  much  to  die  dissatisfaction  of 
die  king,  who  not  only  dismissed  him  from  the  ser- 
vice, but  even  forbad  him  to  appear  in  his  presence. 
When  William  came  to  the  house  of  lords,  to  give 
the  royal  assent  to  a  bill  for  doubling  the  excise, 
he  told  the  parliament,  that  the  posture  of  affairs 
required  his  presence  at  the  Hague ;  that,  there* 
fore,  they  ought  to  lose  no  time  in  perfecting  such 
other  supplies  as  were  still  necessary  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  army  and  navy ;  and  he  reminded 
them  of  making  some  provision  for  the  expense  of 
die  civil  government.  Two  bills  were  accordingly 
passed  for  granting  to  their  majesties  the  duties  on 
goods  hnported,  for  fi?e  years ;  and  these,  together 
with  the  mutiny-bill,  received  the  royal  assent : 
upon  which  occasion  the  king  observed,  that  if 
some  Mii»ii*i  provision  could  be  made  for  augment- 
ing die  navy,  it  would  greatly  conduce  to  die  hon- 
and  safety  of  the  nation.    In  consequence  of 


this  hint,  they  voted  a  considerable  supply  for 
building  additional  ships  of  war  (*),  and  proceeded 
with  such  alacrity  and  expedition,  as  even  seemed 
to  anticipate  the  king's  desires.  This  liberality  and 
despatch  were  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the 
management  of  lord  Godolphin,  who  was  now  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  treasury,  and  Sir  John  Somen, 
the  solicitor-general.  The  place  of  secretary  of 
state,  which  had  remained  vacant  since  the  resig- 
nation of  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  was  now  filled 
with  lord  Sidney;  and  Sir  Charles  Porter  was 
appointed  one  of  die  justices  of  Ireland,  in  the 
room  of  this  nobleman. 

PETITION  OP  THE  TORIES. 

Notwithstanding  the  act  for  reversing  the 
proceedings  against  the  city  charter,  tho  whigs  had 
made  shift  to  >keep  possession  of  the  magistracy : 
Pilkington  continued  mayor,  and  Robioson  retained 
the  office  of  chamberlain.  The  tories  of  the. city, 
presuming  upon  their  late  services  presented  a 

Petition  to  die  house  of  commons,  complaining, 
hat  die  intent  of  the  late  act  of  parliament,  for 
reversing  the  judgment  on  the  quo  warranto,  was 
frustrated  by  some  doubtful  expression ;  so  that 
tho  old  aldermen  elected  by  commission  under  the 
late  king's  great  seal  still  acted  by  virtue  of  that 
authority :  that  Sir  Thomas  Pilkington  was  not  duly 
returned  as  mayor  by  the  common-hall :  and,  **»nt 
be  and  the  aldermen  had  imposed  Mr.  Leonard 
Robinson  upon  them  as  chamberlain,  though  another 
person  was  duly  elected  into  that  office :  that  divers 
members  of  the  common-council  were  illegally  ex- 
cluded, and  others,  duly  elected,  were  refused 
admittance.  They  specified  other  grievances,  and 
petitioned  for  relief.  Pilkington  and  his  associates 
undertook  to  prove  that  those  allegations  were 
either  false  or  frivolous ;  and  presented  the  petition 
as  a  contrivance  of  the  jaoobites,  to  disturb  the 
peace  of  the  city,  that  the  supply  might  be  retarded, 
and  the  government  distressed.  In  the  late  panic 
which  overspread  the  nation,  the  whigs  had  ap- 
peared to  be  the  monied  men,  and  subscribed 
largely  for  the  security  of  the  settlement  they  had 
made,  while  the  tories  kept  aloof  with  a  suspicious 
caution.  For  this  reason  die  court  now  interposed 
ita  influence  in  such  a  manner,  that  little  or  no 
regard  was  paid  to  their  remonstrance. 

ATTEMPT  AGAINST  CAERMARTHEN. 

Thb  marquis  of  Caermarthen,  lord  president, 
who  was  at  the  head  of  the  tory  interest  in  the 
ministry,  and  had  acquired  great  credit  with  the 
king  and  queen,  now  fell  under  the  displeasure  of 
tho  opposite  faction ;  and  they  resolved,  if  possible, 
to  revtre  bis  old  impeachment.  The  earl  of  Shrews- 
bury, and  thirteen  other  leading  men,  had  engaged 
in  this  design.  A  committee  of  lords  was  appointed 
to  examino  precedents,  and  inquire  whether  im- 
peachments continued  in  statu  quo  from  parliament 
to  parliament.  Several  such  precedents  were  re- 
ported ;  and  violent  debates  ensued :  but  the 
marquis  eluded  the  vengeance  of  his  enemies,  in 
consequence  of  the  following  question :  "  Whether 
the  earls  of  Salisbury  and  Peterborough,  who  had 
been  impeached  in  the  former  parliament,  for  being 
reconciled  to  the  church  of  Rome,  shall  be  dis- 
charged from  their  bail?"  The  house  resolved  in 
the  affirmative,  and  several  lords  entered  a  pro- 
test. The  commons  having  finished  a  bill  for  ap- 
pointing commissioners  to  take  and  state  the  public 
accounts,  and  having  chosen  the  commissioners 
from  among  their  own  members,  sent  it  up  to  the 
house  of  lords.  There  the  earl  of  Rochester  moved. 
That  they  should  add  some  of  their  number  to  those 
of  the  commons :  they  accordingly  chose  an  equal 
number  by  ballot ;  but  Rochester  himself  being 
elected,  refused  to  act:  the  others  followed  his 
example,  and  the  bill  passed  without  alteration. 
On  the  fifth  day  of  January,  the  king  put  an  end 
to  the  session  with  a  speech,  in  which  he  thanked 
them  for  the  repeated  instances  they  had  exhibited 
of  their  affection  to  his  person  and  government. 
He  told  them,  it  was  high  time  for  him  to  embark 
for  Holland ;  recommended  unanimity;  and  assured 
them  of  his  particular  favour  and  protection.  Then 
lord  chief  baron  Atkin's  signified  his  majesty's  pleas- 
ure, that  the  two  houses  should  adjourn  themselves 
to  die  thirty-first  day  of  March  (3). 

THE  KING'S  VOYAGE  TO  HOLLAND. 

William,  having  settled  the  affairs  of  the  nation, 
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set  out  for  Margate  on  the  sixth  day  of  January; 
bat  die  ship  in  which  he  proposed  to  embark  being 
detained  by  an  easterly  wind  and  hard  frost,  he 
returned  to  Kensington.  On  the  sixteenth,  how- 
ever, he  embarked  at  Gravesend  with  a  numerous 
retinue,  and  set  sail  for  Holland,  under  convoy  of 
twelve  ships  of  war.  commanded  by  admiral  Rooke. 
Next  day,  being  informed  by  a  fisherman  that  he 
was  within  a  league  and  a  half  of  Goree,  he  quitted 
the  yacht,  and  went  into  an  open  boat,  attended 
by  the  duke  of  Ormond,  the  earls  of  Devonshire, 
Dorset,  Portland,  and  Monmouth,  with  Auver- 
qnerque,  and  Zuylestein.  Instead  of  landing  im- 
mediately, they  tost  sight  of  the  fleet,  and,  night 
coming  on,  were  exposed,  in  Tory  severe  weather 
to  the  danger  of  the  enemy  and  the  sea,  which  ran 
very  high,  for  eighteen  hours,  during  which  the 
king  and  all  his  attendants  were  drenched  with 
sea-water.  When  the  sailors  expressed  their  ap- 
prehensions of  perishing,  the  king  asked  if  they 
were  afraid  to  die  in  his  company  1  At  day-break, 
he  landed  on  the  isle  of  Goree,  where  hfe  took  some 
refreshment  in  a  fisherman's  hut;  then  he  com- 
mitted himself  to  the  boat  again,  and  was  conveyed 
to  the  shore  in  the  neighbourhood,  of  Maeslandsluys. 
A  deputation  of  the  States  received  him  at  Houns- 
lardyke  :  about  six  in  the  evening  he  arrived  at  the 
Hague,  where  he  was  immediately  complimented 
by  the  States-general,  the  States  of  Holland,  the 
council  of  state,  the  other  colleges,  and  the  foreign 
ministers.  He  afterwards,  at  the  request  of  the 
magistrates,  made  his  public  entry  with  surprising 
magnificence ;  and  the  Dutch  celebrated  bis  arrival 
with  bonfires,  illuminations,  and  other  marks  of 
tumultuous  joy.  He  assisted  at  their  different 
assemblies ;  informed  them  of  his  successes  in  Eng- 
land and  Ireland ;  and  assured  them  of  his  constant 
seal  and  affection  for  his  native  country. 

HE  ASSISTS  AT  A  CONGRESS. 
At  a  solemn  congress  of  the  confederate  princes, 


he  represented,  in  a  set  speech,  the  dangers  to 
which  they  were  exposed  from  the  power  and  am- 
bition of  Prance ;  and  the  necessity  of  acting  with 
vigour  and  despatch.  He  declared  he  would  spare 
neither  his  credit,  forces,  nor  person,  in  concurring 
with  their  measures ;  and  that  in  the  spring  he 
would  come  at  the  head  of  his  troops  to  fulfil  his  en- 
gagements. They  forthwith  resolved  to  employ 
two  hundred  and  twenty- two  thousand  men  against 
Prance  in  the  ensuing  campaign.  The  proportions 
of  the  different  princes  and  States  were  regulated ; 
and  the  king  of  England  agreed  to  furnish  twenty 
thousand.  He  Supplied  the  duke  of  Savoy  so  liberally, 
that  his  affairs  soon  assumed  a  more  promising  as- 
pect. The  plan  of  operations  was  settled,  and  they 
transacted  their  affairs  with  such  harmony,  that  no 
dispute  interrupted  their  deliberations.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  March,  immediately  after  the  congress  broke 
up,  the  siege  of  Mods  was  undertaken  by  the  French 
king  in  person,  accompanied  by  the  Dauphin,  the 
dukes  of  Orleans  and  Chartres.  The  garrison  con- 
sisted of  about  six  thousand  men,  commanded  by 
the  prince  of  Bergue :  but  the  besiegers  carried  on 
their  works  with  such  rapidity  as  they  could  not 
withstand.  King  William  no  sooner  understood 
that  the  place  was  invested,  than  he  ordered  prince 
Waldeck  to  assemble  the  army,  determined  to 
march  against  the  enemy  in  person.  Fifty  thousand 
men  were  soon  collected  at  Halle,  near  Brussels  : 
but  when  he  went  thither,  he  found  the  Spaniards 
had  neglected  to  provide  carriages,  and  other 
necessaries  for  the  expedition.  Mean  while,  the 
burghers  of  Mens,  seeing  their  town  in  danger  of 
being  utterly  destroyed  by  the  bombs  and  cannon 
of  the  enemy,  pressed  the  governor  to  capitulate* 
and  even  threatened  to  Introduce  the  besiegers: 
so  that  he  was  forced  to  comply,  and  obtained  very 
honourable  conditions.  William,  being  apprised  of 
this  event,  returned  to  the  Hague,  embarked  for 
England,  and  arrived  at  Whitehall  on  the  thirteenth 
day  of  April  (4). 


NOTES  TO  CHAPTER  II. 


1  Burnet.  Belcarres.  Kennet. 
Tlndal.    Ralph. 

3  This  supply  was  raised  by  the 
additional  duties  upon  beer, 
ale,  and  other  liquors.  They 
also  provided  in  the  bill,  that 
the  impositions  on  wines, 
vinegar,  and  tobacco,  should 
be  made  a  fund  of  credit :  that 
the  surplus  of  the  grants  they 
had  made,  after  the  current 


service  was  provided  for, 
should  be  applicable  to  the 
payment  of  the  debts  con- 
tracted by  the  war :  and,  that 
it  should  be  lawful  for  their 
majesties  to  make  use  of  five 
hundred  thousand  pounds, 
out  of  the  said  grants,  on  con- 
dition of  that  sum  being  re- 
paid from  the  revenue.— 
Ralph. 


3  In  this  year  the  English  plan- 
ters repossessed  themselves 
of  part  of  the  island  of  St. 
Christopher,  from  which  they 
had  been  driven  by  the 
French. 

4  A  few  days  before  his  arrival, 
great  part  of  the  palace  of 
Whitehall  was  consumed  by 
fire,  through  the  negligence 
of  a  female  servant. 
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A  CONSPIRACY. 

'  A  coksp  in  icy  against  the  government  had  been 
Jt\  lately  discovered.  In  the  latter  end  of  Decem- 
ber, the  master  of  a  -vessel  who  lived  at  Barking,  in 
Essex,  informed  the  marquis  of  Caermarthen,  that 
his  wife  bad  let  cut  one  of  his  boats  to  carry  over 
some  persons  to  France ;  and  that  they  would  em- 
bark on  the  thirteenth  day  of  the  month.  This  in- 
telligence being  communicated  to  the  king  and 
council,  an  order  was  sent  to  captain  Bfllop,  to 
watch  the  motion  of  the  vessel,  and  secure  the  pas- 
sengers. He  accordingly  boarded  her  at  Gravesend, 
and  found  in  the  hold  lord  Preston,  Mr.  Ashton,  a 
servant  of  the  late  queen,  and  one  Elliot.  He  like- 
wise seised  a  bundle  of  papers,  some  of  which  were 
~  rteBigible ;  among  the  rest,  two  letters, 
to  be  written  by  Turner,  bishop  of  Ely, 
to  kins:  James  and  his  queen,  under  fictitious  names. 
lole  amounted  to  an  invitation  to  the  French 
king,  to  assist  king  James  in  re-ascending  the  throne, 
upon  certain  conditions,  while  William  should  be 
absent  from  the  kingdom :  but  tho  scheme  was  ill 
laid,  and  countenanced  but  by  a  very  few  persons 
of  consideration,  among  whom  the  chiefs  were  the 
earl  of  Clarendon,  the  bishop  of  Ely,  lord  Preston, 
his  brother,  Mr.  Graham,  and  Penn,  the  famous 
maker.  Notwithstanding  the  outcries  which  had 
been  made  against  tho  severities  of  die  late  gov-' 
ernment,  Preston,  and  his  accomplice  Ashton,  were 
tried  at  tho  Old  Bailey  for  compassing  the  death  of 
(heir  majesties  king  William  and  queen  Mary ;  and 
men-  trials  were  hurried  on,  without  any  regard  to 
their  petitions  for  delay.  Lord  Preston  alleged,  in 
Us  defence,  that  the  treasons  charged  upon  him 
were  not  committed  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  as 
laid  in  the  indictment ;  that  none  of  the  witnesses 
declared  he  had  any  concern  in  hiring  the  vessel ; 
that  the  papers  were  not  found  upon  him;  that 
there  ought  to  be  two  credible  witnesses  to  every 
met,  whereas  the  whole  proof  against  him  rested 
en  similitude  of  hands,  and  mere  supposition.  He 
was,  nevertheless,  found  guilty.  Ashton  behaved 
with  great  intrepidity  and  composure.  He  owned 
He  purpose  of  going  to  France,  in  pursuance  of  a 
noise  he  had  made  to  general  Warden,  who,  on 
death-bed,  conjured  him  to  go  thither,  and  finish 
•e  affairs  of  consequence  which  he  had  left  there 
depending ;  as  well  as  with  a  view  to  recover  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money  due  to  himself.  He  denied 
mat  he  was  privy  to  the  contents  of  the  papers 
found  upon  him :  ne  complained  of  his  having  been 
denied  time  to  prepare  for  his  trial;  and  caned 
several  persons  to  prove  him  a  protestant  of  exem- 
plary piety  and  irreproachable  morals.  These  cir- 
eumstances  hod  no  weight  with  the  court.  He 


brow-beaten  by  Hie  bench,  and  found  guilty  by  the 
jury,  as  he  had  the  papers  in  his  custody;  yet  there 
was  no  privity  proved,  and  the  whig  party  them- 
selves had  often  expressly  declared,  that  of  all  sorts 
of  evidence  that  of  finding  papers  in  a  person's 
possession  is  the  weakest,  because  no  man  can  se- 
cure himself  from  such  danger.  Ashton  suffered 
with  equal  courage  and  decorum.  In  a  paper 
which  he  delivered  to  the  sheriff,  he  owned  his  at- 
tachment to  king  James ;  he  witnessed  to  the  birth 
of  the  prince  of  Wales  ;  denied  his  knowledge  of  the 
contents  of  the  papers  that  were  committed  to  his 
charge ;  complained  of  the  hard,  measure  he  had 
met  with  from  the  judges  and  thejury,  but  forgave 
them  in  the  sight  of  heaven  (1).  This  man  was  cel- 
ebrated by  the  nonjurors  as  a  martyr  to  loyalty ; 
and  they  boldly  affirmed,  that  his  chief  crime  in 
the  eyes  of  the  government,  was  his  having  among 
his  baggage  an  account  of  such  evidence  as  would 
have  been  convincing  to  all  the  world,  concerning 
the  birth  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  which  by  a  great 
number  of  people  was  believed  supposititious  (2). 
Lord  Preston  obtained  a  pardon ;  Elliot  was  not 
tried,  because  no  evidence  appeared  against  him : 
the  earl  of  Clarendon  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  where 
he  remained  some  months,  and  he  was  afterwards 
confined  to  his  own  house  in  the  country :  an  indul- 
gence, which  he  owed  to  his  consanguinity  with 
the  queen,  who  was  his  first  cousin.  The  bishop  of 
Ely,  Graham,  and  Penn,  absconded:  and  a  pro- 
clamation was  issued  for  apprehending  them  as 
traitors. 

THE  KING  FILLS  UP  THE  BISHOPRICS. 

This  prelate's  being  concerned  in  a  conspiracy, 
furnished  the  king  with  a  plausible  pretence  for 
filling  up  the  vacant  bishoprics.  The  deprived 
bishops  had  been  given  to  understand,  that  an  act 
of  parliament  might  be  obtained  to  excuse  them 
from  taking  the  oaths,  provided  they  would  perform 
their  episcopal  functions :  but,  as  they  declined  this 
expedient,  the  king  resolved  to  fill  up  their  places 
at  bis  return  from  Holland.  Accordingly,  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Canterbury  was  conferred  upon  Dr. 
TUlotson  (3),  one  of  the  most  learned,  moderate, 
and  virtuous  ecclesiastics  of  the  age,  who  did  not 
accept  of  this  promotion  without  great  reluctance, 
because  he  foresaw  that  he  should  be  exposed  to 
the  slander  and  malevolence  of  that  party  which 
espoused  the  cause  of  his  predecessor.  The  other 
vacant  sees  were  given  to  divines  of  unblemished 
character ;  and  the  public  in  general  seemed  very 
well  satisfied  with  this  exertion  of  the  king's  su- 
premacy. The  deprived  bishops  at  first  affected  all 
Hie  meekness  of  resignation.  They  remembered 
those  shouts  of  popular  approbation,  by  which  they 
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had  been  animated  in  the  persecution  they  Buffered 
under  the  la*e  government;  and  they  hoped  the  same 
cordial  would  support  them  in  their  present  afflic- 
tion: but,  finding  the  nation  cold  in  their  concern,  they 
determined  to  warm  it  by  argument  and  declama- 
tion. The  press  groaned  with  the  efforts  of  their 
learning  and  resentment ;  and  every  essay  was  an- 
swered by  their  opponents.  The  nonjurors  affirmed, 
that  Christianity  was  a  doctrine  of  the  eioas ;  that 
no  pretence  whatever  could  justify  an  insurrection 
against  the  sovereign ;  that  the  primitive  christians 
thought  it  their  indispensable  duty  to  be  passive 
under  every  invasion  of  their  rights ;  and,  that  non- 
resistance  was  the  doctrine  of  the  English  church, 
confirmed  by  all  the  sanctions  that  could  be  derived 
from  the  laws  of  God  and  man.  The  other  party 
not  only  supported  the  natural  rights  of  mankind, 
and  explained  the  use  that  might  be  made  of  the 
doctrine  of  non-resistance*  hi  exciting  fresh  commo- 
tions, but  they  also  argued,  that  if  passive  obedience 
was  right  in  any  instance,  it  was  conclusively  so 
with  regard  to  the  present  government;  for  the 
obedience  required  by  scripture  was  indiscriminate, 
"  The  powers  that  be,  are  ordained  of  God— let 
every  soul  be  subject  to  the  higher  powers."  From 
these  texts  they  inferred,  that  the  new  oaths  ought 
to  be  taken  without  scruple ;  and  that  those  who 
refused  them,  concealed  party  under  the  cloak  of 
conscience.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fallacy  and 
treachery  of  this  argument  were  demonstrated. 
They  said,  it  levelled  all  distinctions  of  justice  and 
duty;  that  those  who  taught  such  doctrines,  at- 
tached themselves  solely  to  possession,  however  un- 
justly acquired ;  that,  if  twenty  different  usurpers 
should  succeed  one  another,  they  would  recognise 
the  last,  notwithstanding  the  allegiance  they  had  so  ■ 
solemnly  sworn  to  his  predecessor,  like  the  fawning 
spaniel  that  followed  the  thief  who  mounted  his 
master's  horse,  after  having  murdered  the  right 
owner.  They  also  denied  the  justice  of  a  lay-depri- 
vation, and  with  respect  to  church-government 
started  the  same  distinctions  "  De  Jure  and  de 
facto,"  which  they  had  formerly  made  in  the  civil 
administration.  They  had  even  recourse  to  all  the 
bitterness  of  invective  against  Tillotson  and  the  new 
bishops,  whom  they  reviled  as  intruders  and  usurp- 
ers: their  acrimony  was  chiefly  directed  against 
Br.  Sherlock,  who  had  been  one  of  the  most  violent 
sticklers  against  the  revolution,  but  thought  proper 
to  take  the  oaths  upon  the  retreat  of  long  James 
from  Ireland.  They  branded  him  as  an  apostate, 
who  had  betrayed  his  cause,  and  published  a  re- 
view of  his  whole  conduct,  which  proved  a  severe 
satire  upon  his  character.  Their  attacks  upon  indi- 
viduals were  mingled  with  their  vengeance  against 
the  government ;  and  indeed  the  great  aim  of  their 
divines,  as  well  as  of  their  politicians,  was  to  sap 
the  foundation  of  the  new  settlement.  In  order  to 
alienate  the  minds  of  the  people  from  the  interests' 
of  the  reigning  prince,  they  ridiculed  his  character : 
inveighed  against  his  measures  :  they  accused  him 
of  sacrificing  the  concerns  of  England  to  die  advan- 
tage of  his  native  country;  and  drew  invidious 
comparisons  between  the  wealth,  the  trade,  the 
taxes,  of  the  last  and  of  the  present  reign.  To  frus- 
trate these  efforts  of  the  malcontents,  the  court  em- 
ployed their  engines  to  answer  and  recriminate ;  all 
sorts  of  informers  were  encouraged  and  caressed : 
in  a  proclamation  issued  against  papists  and  other 
disaffected  persons,  all  magistrates  were  enjoined 
to  make  search,  and  apprehend  those  who  should, 
by  seditious  discourses  and  libels,  presume  to  de- 
fame the  government.  Thus  the  revolutioners  com- 
menced the  professed  enemies  of  those  very  arts 
and  practices  which  had  enabled  them  to  bring  their 
scheme  to  perfection. 

;  AFFAIRS  OF  SCOTLAND. 

The  presbyterians  in  Scotland  acted  with  such 
folly,  violence,  and  tyranny,  as  rendered  them 
equally  odious  and  contemptible.  The  transactions 
in  their  general  assembly  were  carried  on  with 
such  peevishness,  partiality,  and  injustice,  that  the 
king  dissolved  it  by  an  act  of  state,  and  convoked 
another  for  the  month  of  November  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  The  episcopal  party  promised  to  enter 
heartily  into  the  intcreists  of  the  new  government, 
to  keep  the  Highlanders  quiet,  and  induce  the  clergy 
to  acknowledge  and  serve  king  William,  provided 
he  would  balance  the  power  of  Melvill  and  his  par- 
tisans, in  such  a  manner  as  would  secure  them  from 
violence  and  oppression;   provided  the  episcopal 


ministers  should  be  permitted  to  perform  their  func- 
tions among  those  people  by  whom  they  were  be- 
loved; and  that  such  of  them  as  were  willing  to 
mix  with  the  presbyterians  in  their  judicatories, 
should  be  admitted  without  any  severe  imposition 
in  point  of  opinion.  The  king,  who  was  extremely 
disgusted  at  the  presbyterians,  relished  the  propo- 
sal :  and  young  Dalrymple,  son  of  lord  Stair,  was 
appointed  joint  secretary  of  state  with  Melvill.  He 
undertook  to  bring  over  the  majority  of  the  Jacob- 
ites, and  a  great  number  of  them  took  die  oaths  : 
but  at  the  same  time  they  maintained  a  correspon- 
dence with  the  court  of  St.  Germains,  by  the  con- 
nivance of  which  they  submitted  to  William,  that 
they  might  be  in  a  condition  to  serve  James  the 
more  effectually.  The  Scottish  parliament  was  ad- 
journed by  proclamation  to  the  sixteenth  day  of 
September.  Precautions  were  taken  to  prevent 
any  dangerous  communication  with  the  continent : 
a  committee  was  appointed  to  put  the  kingdom  in 
a  posture  of  defence ;  to  exercise  the  powers  of  the 
regency,  in  securing  the  enemies  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  and  the  earl  of  Home,  with  Sir  Peter  Fraser 
and  Sir  JBneas  Macpherson,  were  apprehended  and 
imprisoned. 

CAMPAIGN  IN  FLANDERS. 

Tbb  king,  having  settled  the  operations  of  the 
ensuing  campaign  In  Ireland,  where  general  Ginc- 
kel  exercised  the  supreme  command,  manned  hie 
fleet  by  dint  of  pressing  sailors,  to  the  incredible 
annoyance  of  commerce :  then,  leaving  the  queen 
as  before  at  the  helm  of  government  in  England, 
he  returned  to  Holland,  accompanied  by  lord  Sid- 
ney, secretary  of  state,  the  earls  of  Marlborough  and 
Portland,  and  began  to  make  preparations  for  tak- 
ing the  field  in  person.  On  the  thirtieth  day  of 
May,  the  duke  of  Luxembourg  having  passed  the 
Scheld  at  the  head  of  a  large  army,  took  possession 
of  Halle,  and  gave  it  up  to  plunder,  in  sight  of  the 
confederates,  who  were  obliged  to  throw  up  in- 
trenchments  for  their  preservation.  At  the  same 
time  the  marquis  de  Bouffiers,  with  a  considerable 
body  of  forces,  intrenched  himself  before  liege, 
with  a  view  to  bombard  that  city.  In  the  beginning; 
of  June,  king  William  took  upon  himself  the  com- 
mand of  the  allied  army,  by  this  time  reinforced  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  be  superior  to  tile  enemy.  He 
forthwith  detached  the  count  de  Tfllyr  with  ten 
thousand  men,  to  the  relief  of  Liege,  which  was  al- 
ready reduced  to  ruins  and  desolation  by  the  bombs, 
bullets,  and  repeated  attacks  of  Bouffiers,  who  now 
thought  proper  to  retreat  to  Dmant  Tiny,  having 
thus  raised  the  siege,  and  thrown  a  body  of  troops 
into  Huy,  rejoined  the  confederate  army,  which  had 
been  augmented  ever  since  his  departure  with  six 
thousand  men  from  Brandenburgn,  and  ten  thou- 
sand Hessians,  commanded  by  the  landgrave  in 
person'.  Such  was  the  vigilance  of  Luxembourg, 
that  William  could  not  availhimself  of  his  superior- 
ity. In  vain  he  exhausted  his  invention  in  marches, 
counter-marches,  and  stratagems,  to  bring  on  a 
general  engagement :  the  French  marshal  avoided 
it  with  such  dexterity,  as  baffled  all  his  endeavours. 
In  the  course  of  this  campaign,  the  two  armies  twice 
confronted  each  other :  but  they  were  situated  in 
such  a  manner,  that  neither  could  begin  the  attack 
without  a  manifest  disadvantage.  While  the  king 
lay  encamped  at  Court-sur-heure,  a  soldier,  cor- 
rupted by  the  enemy,  set  fire  to  the  fusees  of  sever- 
al bombs,  the  explosion  of  which  might  have  blown 
up  the  whole  magazine,  and  produced  infinite  con- 
fusion in  the  army,  had  not  the  mischief  been  pre- 
vented by  the  courage  of  the  men  who  guarded  the 
artillery ;  even  while  the  fusees  were  burning,  they 
disengaged  the  waggons  from  the  line,  and  over- 
turned them  down  the  side  of  a  hill ;  so  that  the 
communication  of  the  fire  was  intercepted.  The 
person  who  made  this  treacherous  attempt  being 
discovered,  owned  he  had  been  emploved  for  this 
purpose  by  the  duke  of  Luxembourg.  He  was  tried 
by  a  court-martial,  and  suffered  the  death  of  a 
traitor.  Such  perfidious  practices  not  only  fix  an 
indelible  share  of  infamy  on  the  French  general, 
but  prove  how  much  the  capacity  of  William  was 
dreaded  by  his  enemies.  King  William,  quitting 
Court-sur-heure,  encamped  upon  the  plain  of  St. 
Girard,  where  he  remained  tin  the  fourth  day  of 
September,  consuming  the  forage,  and  exhausting 
the  country.  Then  he  passed  the  Sambre  near 
Jemeppe,  while  the  French  crossed  it  at  La  Buaiere, 
and  both  armies  marched  towards  Enghien.    The 
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,,  perceiving  the  confederates  were  at  their 
.,  proceeded  to  Gramont,  passed  the  Deader, 
and  took  possession  of  a  strong  camp  between 
Aeth  and  Dudeuarde :  William  followed  the  some 
route,  and  encamped  between  Aeth  and  Leuse. 
While  he  continued  in  his  post,  the  Hessian  forces 
and  those  of  Liege,  amounting  to  aboat  eighteen 
thousand  men,  separated  from  the  army,  and 
passed  the  Meusc  at  Namur:  then  the  king  re- 
turned to  the  Hague,  learing  the  command  to 
prince  Waldeck,  who  forthwith  removed  to  Leuse, 
and  on  the  twentieth  day  of  the  month  began  his 
march  to  Cambron.  Luxembourg,  who  watched 
hi*  motions  with  a  curious  eye,  found  means  to 
attack  him  in  his  retreat  so  suddenly  that  his  rear 
was  surprised  and  defeated,  though  the  French 
were  at  last  obliged  to  retire  :  the  prince  continued 
his  rout  to  Cambron,  and  in  a  little  time  both 
armies  retired  into  winter-quarters.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  Duke  de  Noaillps  besieged  and  took 
TJrgel  in  Catalonia,  while  a  French  squadron,  com- 
manded by  the  count  d'Etrees,  bombarded  Barce- 
lona and  Alicant. 

The  confederates  had  proposed  to  act  rigorously 
m  Italy  against  the  French ;  but  the  season  was 
lar  advanced  before  they  were  in  a  condition  to 
take  the  field.  The.  emperor  and  Spain  had 
undertaken  to  furnish  troops  to  join  the  duke  of 
Savoy ;  and  the  maritime  powers  contributed  their 
proportion  in  money.  The  elector  of  Bavaria  was 
nominated  to  the  supreme  command  of  the  imperial 
forces  in  that  country :  the  marquis  de  Leganes, 
governor  of  the  Milanese,  acted  as  trustee  for  the 
Spanish  monarch :  duke  Scbomberg,  son  of  that 
great  general  who  lost  his  life  at  the  Boyne,  lately 
created  duke  of  Leinster,  managed  the  interest 
of  William,  as  king  of  Eugland  and  stadtholder, 
and  commanded  a  body  of  the  Vaudois  paid  by 
liteat  Britain.  Before  the  German  auxiliaries 
arrived,  the  French  hod  made  great  progress  in 
their  conquests.  Catinat  besieged  and  took  Villa- 
Franca,  Nice,  and  some  other  fortifications ;  then 
he  reduced  Vfllana  and  Carmagnnla,  and  detached 
the  marquis  de  Feuquicres  to  invest  Coni,  a  strong 
fortress,  garrisoned  by  the  Vaudois  and  French 
refugees.  The  duke  of  Savoy  was  now  reduced  to 
the  brink  of  ruin.  He  saw  almost  all  his  places  of 
strength  in  the  possession  of  the  enemy  :  Coni  was 
besieged ;  and  La  Hoguette,  another  French  gen- 
eral, had  forced  the  passes  of  the  valley  of  Aoste, 
so  that  he  had  free  admission  into  the  Verceillois, 
and  the   frontiers  of  tile   Milanese.     Turin  was 


Notwithstanding  the  power  and  intrigues  of  the 
French  faction,  headed  by  cardinal  D'Etrees,  the 
affairs  of  Piedmont  had  no  sooner  taken  this  turn, 
than  the  Italians  joined  the  Spanish  and  imperial 
interest,  and  cardinal  Pignatelu,  a  Neapolitan,  was 
elected  pontiff.  He  assumed  the  name  of  Innocent, 
in  honour  of  the  last  nope  known  by  that  appella- 
tion, and  adopted  all  his  maxims  against  the  French 
monarch.  When  the  German  auxiliaries  arrived, 
under  the  command  of  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  the 
confederates  resolved  to  give  battle  to  Catinat ;  but 
he  repassed  the  Po,  and  sent  couriers  to  Versailles, 
to  solicit  a  reinforcement.  Then  prince  Eugene 
invested  Carmagnola,  and  carried  on  the  siege  with 
such  rigour,  that  in  eleven  days  the  garrison  capi- 
tulated. Mean  while  the  marquis  de  Hoquincourt 
undertook  the  conquest  of  Montmelian,  and  reduced 
the  town  without  much  resistance.  The  castle,  how- 
ever, made  such  a  vigorous  defence,  that  Catinat 
marched  thither  in  person;  and,  notwithstanding 
all  his  efforts,  the  place  held  out  till  the  second  day 
of  December,  when  it  surrendered  on  honourable 
conditions. 

THE  EMPEROR'S  SUCCESS  AGAINST  THE 

TURKS. 

This  summer  produced  nothing  of  importance 
on  the  Rhine.  The  French  endeavoured  to  sur- 
prise Menu,  by  maintaining  a  correspondence  with 
one  of  the  emperor's  commissioners  :  but  this  being 
discovered,  their  design  was  frustrated.  The  im- 
perial army,  under  the  elector  of  Saxony,  passed 
the  Rhine  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Manheim ;  and 
the  French,  crossing  the  same  river  at  Philipsburgh, 
reduced  the  town  of  Portzbeim  in  the  marquisate 
of  Baden-Dourlach.  The  execution  of  the  scheme 
projected  by  the  emperor  for  this  campaign,  was 
prerented  by  the  death  of  his  general,  the  elector 
of  Saxony,  which  happened  on  the  second  day  of 
September.  His  affairs  wore  a  more  favourable 
aspect  in  Hungary,  where  the  Turks  were  totally 
defeated  by  prince  Louis  of  Baden  on  the  banks  of 
the  Danube.  The  rmpenalists  afterwards  under- 
took the  siege  of  Great  Waradin  in  Transylvania; 
but  this  was  turned  into  a  blockade,  and  the  place 
was  not  surrendered  till  the  following  spring.  The 
Turks  were  so  dispirited  by  the  defeat  by  which 
they  had  lost  the  grand  vizier,  that  the  emperor 
might  have  made  peace  upon  very  advantageous 
terms;  but  his  pride  and  ambition  overshot  his 
success.  He  was  weak,  vain,  aud  superstitious ;  he 
imagined  that  now  the  war  of  Ireland  was  almost 


threatened  with  a  bombardment ;  the  people  were     extinguished,  Ung  William,  with  the  rest  t»f  his 
dispirited  and  clamorous,  and  their  sovereign  lay    "hes,  would  be  abl 


with  his  little  army  encamped  on  the  hill  of  Mont 
earner,  from  whence  he  beheld  his  towns  taken  and 
his  palace  of  Rivoli  destroyed.  Duke  Schomberg 
exhorted  him  to  act  on  the  offensive,  and  give  battle 
to  Catinat,  while  that  officer's  army  was  weakened 
by  detachments,  and  prince  Eugene  (A)  supported 
hat  remonstrance :  but  this  proposal  was  vehe- 
mently opposed  by  the  marquis  de  Leganes,  who 
foresaw  that,  if  the  duke  should  be  defeated,  the 
French  would  penetrate  into  the  territories  of 
Milan.  The  rebcf  of  Coni.  however,  was  under- 
taken by  prince  Eugene,  who  began  his  march  for 
that  place  with  a  convoy  guarded  by  two  and 
twenty  hundred  horse :  at  Magliano  he  was  rein- 
forced by  five  thousand  militia:  Bulonde,  who 
commanded  at  the  siege,  no  sooner  heard  of  his 
approach  than  he  retired  with  the  utmost  precipi- 
tation, leaving  behind  some  pieces  of  cannon,  mor- 
tars, bombs,  arms,  ammunition,  tents,  provisions, 
utenjtfls,  with  all  his  sick  and  wounded.  When  he 
Joined  Catinat.  he  was  immediately  put  under 
arrest,  and  afterwards  cashiered  with  disgrace. 
Hoguette  abandoned  the  valley  of  Aoste:  Feu- 
qsaeres  was  sent  with  a  detachment  to  change  the 
garrison  of  Casal :  and  Catinat  retired  with  his* 
army  towards  Villa  Nova  d'Aste. 

ELECTION  OF  A  NEW  POPE. 
Tea  miscarriage  of  the  French  before  Coni  af- 


Louvois,  the  minister  of  Louis,  so  deeply, 
that  he  could  not  help  shedding  tears  when  he 
communicated  the  event  to  his  master,  who  told 
him,  with  great  composure,  that  he  was  spoiled  by 
good  fortune.  But  tile  retreat  of  the  French  from 
Piedmont  had  a  still  greater  influence  over  the  re- 
solutions ot  the  conclave  at  Rome,  then  sitting  for 
the  election  of  a  new  pope,  in  the  room  of  Alexander 
VIII.   who  died   in   the  beginning  of  February. 


e  to  humble  the  French  power, 
though  he  himself  should  not  co-operate  with 
heretics,  whom  he  abhorred ;  and  that,  in  the  mean 
time,  he  should  not  only  make  an  entire  conquest 
of  Transylvania,  but  also  carry  his  victorious  arms 
to  the  gates  of  Constantinople,  according  to  some 
ridiculous  prophecy  by  which  his  vanity  had  been 
flattered.  The  Spanish  government  was  become 
so  feeble,  that  the  ministry,  rather  than  be  at  the 
expense  of  defending  the  Netherlands,  offered  to 
deliver  the  whole  country  to  king  William,  either 
as  monarch  of  England,  or  stadtholder  of  the  United 
Provinces.  He  declined  this  offer,  because  he 
knew  the  people  would  never  be  reconciled  to  a 
protestant  government ;  but  he  proposed  that  the 
Spaniards  should  confer  the  administration  of 
Flanders  upon  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  who  was 
ambitious  of  signalizing  bis  courage,  and  aMe  to 
defend  the  country  with  his  own  troops  and  treas- 
ure. This  proposal  was  relished  by  the  court  of 
Spain ;  the  emperor  imparted  it  to  the  elector,  who 
accepted  the  office  without  hesitation ;  and  he  was 
immediately  declared  governor  of  the  Low-Coun- 
tries by  the  council  of  state  at  Madrid.  King  Wil- 
liam after  his  return  from  the  army,  continued 
some  time  at  the  Hague,  settling  the  operations  of 
the  ensuing  campaign.  That  affair  being  discussed, 
he  embarked  in  the  Macse,  and  landed  in  England 
on  the  nineteenth  day  of  October. 

AFFAIRS  OF  IRELAND. 

Before  we  explain  the  proceedings  in  parlia- 
ment, it  wfll  be  necessary  to  give  a  detail  of  the 
late  transactions  in  Ireland.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  season,  the  French  king  had  sent  %  large  supply 
of  provision,  clothes,  and  ammunition,  for  the  use 
of  the  Irish  at  Limerick,  under  the  conduct  of 
Monsieur  St.  Ruth,  accompanied  by  a  great  number 
of  French  officers  furnished  with  commissions  from 


so 
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king  James,  {hough  St.  Ruth  issued  all  his  orders 
in  the  name  of  Louis.  Tyrconnel  had  arrived  in 
January,  with  three  frigates  and  nine  vessels,  laden 
with  succours  of  the  same  nature :  otherwise  the 
Irish  could  not  have  been  so  long  kept  together. 
Nor,  indeed,  could  these  supplies  prevent  them 
from  forming  separate  and  independent  bands  of 
rappareea,  who  plundered  tho  country,  and  com* 
nrttted  the  most  shocking  barbarities.  The  lords 
justices,  in  conjunction  with  general  Ginckel,  had 
taken  every  step  their  prudence  could  suggest,  to 
quiet  the  disturbances  or  the  country,  and %  prevent 
such  violence  and  rapine,  of  which  the  soldiers  in 
king  William's  army  were  not  entirely  innocent. 
The  justices  had  issued  proclamations  denouncing 
severe  penalties  against  those  who  should  counte- 
nance or  conceal  such  acts  of  cruelty  and  oppres- 
sion: they  promised  to  protect  all  papists  who 
should  live  quietly  within  a  certain  frontier  line  : 
and  Ginckel  gave  the  catholic  rebels  to  understand, 
that  he  was  authorized  to  treat  with  them,  if  they 
were  inclined  to  return  to  their  duty.  Before  the 
armies  took  the  field,  several  skirmishes  had  been 
fought  between  parties:  and  these  had  always 
turned  out  so  unfortunate  to  the  enemy,  that  their 
spirits  were  quite  depressed,  while' the  confidence 
of  the  English  rose  in  the  same  proportion. 

St.  Ruth  and  Tyrconnel  were  joined  by  the  rap* 
parees,  and  general  Ginckel  was  reinforced  by 
Mackay,  with  those  troops  which  had  reduced  the 
highlanders  in  Scotland.  Thus  strengthened,  he, 
in  the  beginning  of  June,  marched  from  Mulhngar 
to  Ballymore,  which  was  garrisoned  by  a  thousand 
men  under  colonel  Bourke,  who,  when  summoned 
to  surrender,  returned  an  evasive  answer.  But, 
when  a  breach  was  made  in  the  place,  and  the  be- 
siegers began  to  make  preparations  for  a  general 
assault,  his  men  laid  down  their  arms,  and  submit* 
ted  at  discretion.  The  fortifications  of  this  place 
being  repaired  and  augmented,  the  general  left  a 
garrison  for  its  defence,  and  advanced  to  Athlone, 
situated  on  the  other  side  of  the  Shannon,  and  sup- 
ported by  the  Irish  army,  encamped  almost  under 
Its  walls.  The  English  town,  on  the  hither  side  of 
die  river,  was  taken  sword  in  hand,  and  the  enemy 
broke  down  an  arch  of  the  bridge  in  their  retreat. 
Batteries  were  raised  against  the  Irish  town,  and 
several  unsuccessful  attempts  were  made  to  force 
the  passage  of  the  bridge,  which  was  defended 
with  great  vigour.  At  length,  it  was  resolved,  in  a 
council  of  war,  that  a  detachment  should  pass  at  a 
ford  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  bridge,  though  the 
river  was  deep  and  rapid,  the  bottom  foul  and  stony, 
and  the  pass  guarded  by  a  ravelin,  erected  for  that 
purpose.  The  forlorn  hope  consisted  of  sixty  greu- 
adiei-b  in  armour,  headed  by  captain  Sandys  and 
two  lieutenants.  They  were  seconded  by  another 
detachment,  and  this  was  supported  by  six  battal- 
ions of  infantry.  Never  was  a  more  desperate 
service,  nor  was  ever  exploit  performed  with 
more  valour  and  intrepidity.  They  passed,  twenty 
a-breast,  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  through  an 
incessant  shower  of  balls,  bullets,  and  grenades. 
Those  who  followed  them  took  possession  of  the 
bridge,  and  laid  planks  over  the  broken  arch.  Pon- 
toons were  fixed  at  the  same  time,  that  the  troops 
might  pass  in  different  places.  The  Irish  were 
amazed,  confounded,  and  abandoned  the  town  in 
tile  utmost  consternation ;  so  that,  in  half  an  hour, 
it  was  wholly  secured  by  the  English,  who  did  not 
loso  above  fifty  men  in  this  attack.  Mackay,  Tet- 
teau,  and  Ptolemache,  exhibited  proofs  of  the  most 
undaunted  courago  in  passing  the  river ;  and  gen- 
eral Ginckel,  for  his  conduct,  intrepidity,  and  suc- 
cess, on  this  occasion,  was  created  earl  of  Athlone. 
When  St.  Ruth  was  informed,  by  express,  that  the 
English  had  entered  the  river,  no  said,  it  was  im- 
possible they  should  pretend  to  take  a  town  which 
he  covered  with  his  army,  and  that  he  would  give  a 
thousand  pistoles  if  they  would  attempt  to  force  a 

Sassage.  Sarsfield  insisted  upon  the  truth  of  the 
ltelligcncc,  and  pressed  him  to  send  succours  to 
the  town :  he  ridiculed  this  officer's  fears,  and  some 
warm  expostulation  passed  between  them.  Being 
at  length  convinced  mat  the  English  were  in  pos- 
session of  the  place,  he  ordered  some  detachments 
to  drive  them  out  again  :  but,  the  cannon  of  their 
own  works  being  turned  against  them,  they  found 
the  task  impracticable,  and  that  very  night  their 
army  decamped.  St.  Ruth,  after  a  march  of  ten 
miles,,  took  post  at  Aghrim;  and  having,  by  drafts 


from  garrisons,  augmented  his  army  to  Are  and 
twenty  thousand  men,  resolved  to  hazard  a  decisive 
engagement. 

Ginckel,  having  put  Athlone  in  a  posture  of  de- 
fence, passed  the  Shannon,  and  marched  up  to  the 
enemy,  determined  to  give  them  battle ;  though 
his  forces  did  not  exceed  eighteen  thousand,  and 
the  Irish  were  posted  in  a  Tory  advantageous  situ- 
ation. St.  Ruth  nad  made  an  admirable  disposition, 
and  taken  every  precaution  that  military  skill  could 
suggest.  His  centre  extended  along  a  rismg  ground, 
uneven  in  many  places,  intersected  with  banks  and 
ditches,  joined  by  lines  of  communication,  and 
fronted  by  a  largo  bog  almost  impassable.  His  right 
was  fortified  with  intrenchments,  and  his  left  se- 
cured by  the  castle  of  Aghrim.  He  harangued  Us 
army  in  the  most  pathetic  strain,  conjuring  them 
to  exert  their  courage  in  defence  of  their  holy  reli- 
gion, in  the  extirpation  of  heresy,  in  recovering 
their  ancient  honours  and  estates,  and  in  restoring 
a  pious  king  to  the  throne,  from  whence  ho  had 
been  expelled  by  an  unnatural  usurper.  He  em- 
ployed the  priests  to  enforce  his  exhortations ;  to 
assure  the  men  that  they  might  depend  upon  the 
prayers  of  the  church ;  and  that,  in  case  they  should 
fall  in  battle,  the  saints  and  angels  would  convey 
their  souls  to  heaven.  They  are  said  to  have  sworn 
upon  the  sacrament,  that  they  would  not  desert 
their  colours,  and  to  have  received  an  order  that  nb 

Starter  should  be  given  to  the  French  heretics  in 
e  army  of  the  prince  of  Orange.  Ginckel  had 
encamped  on  the  Roscommon  side  of  the  river  Sue, 
within  three  miles  of  the  enemy :  after  having  re- 
connoitred their  posture,  he  resolved,  with  the  ad- 
vice of  a  council  of  war,  to  attack  mem  on  Sunday 
the  twelfth  day  of  July.  The  necessary  orders 
being  given,  the  army  passed  the  river  at  two  fords 
and  a  stone  bridge,  and,  advancing  to  the  edge  of 
the  great  bog,  began  about  twelve  o'clock  to  force 
the  two  passages,  in  order  to  possess  the  ground  on 
the  other  side.  The  enemy  fought  with  surprising 
fury,  and  the  horse  were  several  times  repulsed ; 
but  at  length  the  troops  upon  the  right  carried  their 
point  by  means  of  some  field  pieces.  The  day  was 
now  so  far  advanced,  that  the  general  determined 
to  postpone  the  battle  till  next  morning ;  but  per- 
ceiving some  disorder  among  the  enemy,  and  fear- 
ing they  would  decamp  in  the  night,  he  altered  his 
resolution,  and  ordered  the  attack  to  be  renewed. 
At  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  left  wing  of  the 
English  advanced  to  the  right  of  the  Irish,  from 
whom  they  met  with  such  a  warm  and  obstinate  re- 
ception, that  it  was  not  without  the  most  surprising 
efforts  of  courage  and  perseverance  that  they  at 
length  obliged  them  to  give  ground ;  and  even  then 
they  lost  it  by  inches.  St.  Ruth,  seeing  them  in 
danger  of  being  overpowered,  immediately  detached 
succours  to  them  from  bis  centre  and  left  wing. 
Mackay  no  sooner  perceived  them  weakened  by 
these  detachments,  than  he  ordered  three  battalions 
to  skirt  the  bog,  and  attack  them  on  the  left,  while 
the  centre  advanced  through  the  middle  of  the  mo- 
rass, the  men  wading  up  to  the  waist  in  mud  and 
water.  After  they  had  reached  the  other  side,  they 
found  themselves  obliged  to  ascend  a  rugged  hiTj, 
fenced  with  hedges  and  ditches ;  and  these  were 
lined  with  musqueteers,  supported  at  proper  inter- 
vals with  squadrons  of  cavalry.  They  made  such  a 
desperate  resistance,  and  fought  with  such  impetu- 
osity, that  the  assailants  were  repulsed  into  the 
middle  of  the  bog  with  great  loss,  and  St.  Ruth  ex- 
claimed—" Now  will  I  drive  the  English  to  the 
gates  of  Dublin."  In  this  critical  conjuncture,  Pto- 
lemache came  up  with  a  fresh  body  to  sustain  them, 
rallied  the  broken  troops,  and  renewed  the  charge 
with  such  vigour,  that  the  Irish  gave  way  in  their 
turn,  and  theEnglish  recovered  the  ground  they  had 
lost,  though  they  found  it  impossible  to  improve 
their  advantage.  Mackay  brought  a  body  of  none 
and  dragoons  to  the  assistance  of  the  left  wing,  and 
first  turned  the  fide  of  battle  in  favour  of  the  Eng- 
lish. Major-general  Rouvigny,  who  had  behaved 
with  great  gallantry  during  the  whole  action,  ad- 
vanced with  five  regiments  of  cavalry  to  support 
the  centre,  when  St.  Ruth  perceiving  his  design, 
resolved  to  fall  upon  him  in  a  dangerous  hollow 
way,  which  he  was  obliged  to  pass.    For  this  pur- 

Ese,  he  began  to  descend  Kircominodou-hill  with 
i  whole  reserve  of  horse :  but  in  his  way  was 
killed  by  a  c&nnon-ball.  His  troops  immediately 
halted,  and  his  guards  retreated  with  his  body.  Hk 
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fete  dispirited  the  troops,  and  produced  such  eon- 
fasion  as  Sarsfield  could  not  remedy ;  for  though  he 
was  next  in  command,  he  had  been  at  variance 
with  St.  Ruth  since  the  affair  at  Athlone,  and  was 
Ignorant  of  the  plan  he  had  concerted.  Rouvigny, 
baring  pasted  the  hollow  way  without  opposition, 
charged  the  enemy  in  flank,  and  bore  down  all 
before  him  with  surprising  impetuosity :  the  centre 
redoubled  their  efforts,  and  pushed  the  Irish  to  the 
top  of  the  ball,  and  then  the  whole  line  giving  way 
at  once  from  right  to  left,  threw  down  their  arms. 
The  foot  lied  towards  a  bog  in  their  rear,  and  their 
horse  took  the  route  by  the  highway  to  Lough- 
aeagh :  both  were  pursued  by  the  English  cavalry, 
who  for  four  miles  made  a  terrible  slaughter.  In 
the  battle «  which  lasted  two  hours,  and  in  the  pur- 
sait,  above  four  thousand  of  the  enemy  were  slain, 
and  six  hundred  taken,  together  with  all  their 
baggage,  tents,  provision,  ammunition,  and  artil- 
lery, nine  and  twenty  pair  of  colours,  twelve  stand- 
ards, and  almost  all  the  arms  of  the  infantry.  In  a 
word,  the  victory  was  decisive,  and  not  above  eight 
featured  of  the  English  were  killed  upon  the  field  of 
battle.  The  vanquished  retreated  in  great  confusion 
to  limerick,  where  they  resolved  to  make  a  final 
in  hope  of  receiving  such  succours  from 
m  would  either  enable  them  to  retrieve 
—*~  — »rt,or  obtain  good  terms  from  the  court  of 
England.  There  Tyrconnel  died  of  a  broken  heart, 
after  having  survived  his  authority  and  reputation. 
Re  had  incurred  the  contempt  of  the  French,  as 
well  as  the  hatred  <K(  the  Irish,  whom  he  had  advised 
to  submit  to  the  new  government,  rather  than  to- 
tally ruin  themselves  and  their  families. 

Immediately  after  the  battle,  detachments  were 
sent  to  reduce  Portumny,  Bonnachar,  and  Moor- 
casde,  considerable  passes  on  the  Shannon,  which 
were  accordingly  secured.  Then  Ginckel  advanced 
to  Gatway,  winch  he  summoned  to  surrender ;  but 
he  received  a  defiance  from  lord  Dillon  and  general 
IPUsaone,  who  commanded  the  garrison.  The 
were  immediately  opened;  a  fort  which 
ided  the  approaches  to  the  town  was  taken 
by  aosautt ;  six  regiments  of  foot,  and  four  squad- 
ions  of  horse,  passed  the  river  on  pontoons ;  and 
the  place  being  wholly  invested,  the  governor 
thought  proper  to  capitulate.  The  garrison  marched 
eat  with  the  honours  of  war,  and  was  allowed  safe 
conduct  to  limerick.  Ginckel  directed  bis  march 
to  the  same  town,  which  was  the  only  post  of  con- 
sequence that  now  held  out  for  king  James.  Within 
four  miles  of  the  place  he  halted,  until  the  heavy 
cannon  could  be  brought  from  Athlone.  Hearing 
mat  Lnttrel  had  been  seised  by  the  French  general 
BTJssonc,  and  sentenced  to  be  shot  for  having  pro- 
Co  surrender,  he  sent  a  trumpet  to  tell  the 
under,  that  if  any  person  should  be  put  to 
for  such  a  proposal,  he  would  make  retalia- 
te Irish  prisoners.  On  the  twenty  fifth 
day  of  August  die  enemy  were  driven  from  au  their 
need  posts :  captain  Cole,  with  a  squadron  of 
»,  sailed  up  the  Shannon,  and  his  frigates  aga- 
in sight  of  the  town.  On  the  twenty  sixth 
stay  of  the  month  the  batteries  were  opened,  and  a 
Hate  of  contravallation  was  formed :  the  Irish  army 
lay  encamped  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  on  the 
road  to  KJBafew,  and  the  fords  were  guarded  with 
four  regiments  of  their  dragoons.  On  the  fifth  day 
of  September,  after  the  town  had  been  almost  laid 
in  rmne  by  the  bombs,  and  large  breaches  made  in 
flaw  walls  by  the  battering  cannon,  the  guns  were 
tted,  the  out-forts  evacuated,  and  such  other 
as  indicated  a  resolution  to  abandon 
The  enemy  expressed  their  joy  in  loud 
ae;  but  this  was  of  short  continuance, 
in  the  night  the  besiegers  began  to  throw  a  bridge 
of  pontoons  over  the  river,  about  a  mile  higher  up 
than  the  camp ;  and  this  work  was  finished  before 
aaevniag.  A  considerable  body  of  horse  and  foot 
had  paused  when  the  alarm  was  given  to  the  enemy, 
~  with  such  consternation,  that  they 
thefar  arms,  and  betook  themselves  to 
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flight,  leaving  behind  them  their  tents,  bag; 
two  pieces  of  cannon,  and  «one  standard. 
bridge  waa  immediately  removed  nearer  the  town, 
and  fortified ;  all  the  fords  and  passes  were  secured. 
and  the  batteries  continued  firing  incessantly  till 
twenty  second  day  of  the  month,  when  Ginckel 
t&  over  with  a  division  of  the  army,  and  four- 
pieees  of  cannon.  About  four  in  the  afternoon, 
me  grenadiers  attacked  the  forts  that  commanded 
Thcmond-bridge,  and  carried  them  sword  in  hand, 


after  an  obstinate  resistance.  The 
made  a  sally  from  the  town  to  support  them ;  and 
this  detachment  was  driven  back  with  such  precipi- 
tation, that  the  French  officer  on  command  in  that 
quarter,  fearing  die  EngHsu  would  enter  pell-mell 
with  the  fugitives,  ordered  the  bridge  to  be  drawn 
up,  leaving  his  own  men  to  the  fury  of  a  victorious 
enemy.  Six  hundred  were  killed,  two  hundred 
taken  prisoners,  mcrading  many  officers,  and  a  great 
number  were  drowned  in  the  Shannon. 

THE  FRENCH  AND  IRISH  OBTAIN  AN 

HONOURABLE  CAPITULATION. 

Thin  the  English  made  a  lodgement  within  ten 
paces  of  the  bridge-foot;   and  the   Irish  seeing 
themselves  surrounded  on  all  sides,  determined  to 
capitulate.    General  Sarsfield  and  colonel  Wahop 
signified    their   resolution   to    Scravenmore   and 
Rouvigny:  hostages  were  exchanged;  a  negotia- 
tion was  immediately  begun,  and  hostilities  ceased 
on  both  sides  of  the  river.    The  lords  justices  ar- 
rived in  the  camp  on  the  first  day  of  Ootober.  and 
on  the  fourth  the  capitulation  waa  executed,  ex- 
tending to  all  the  places  in  the  kingdom  that  were 
strfl  in  the  hands  of  the  Irish.   The  Roman-catholics 
were  restored  to  the  enjoyment  of  such  liberty  in 
the  exercise  of  religion  as  was  consistent  with  the 
laws  of  Ireland,  and  conformable  with  that  which 
they  possessed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.    All 
persons  whatever  were  entitled  to  the  protection 
of  these  laws,  and  restored  to  the  possession  of 
their  estates,  privileges,  and  immunities,  upon  their 
submitting  to  the  present  government,  and  taking 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  their  majesties  king  Wit 
liam  and  queen  Mary,  excepting,  however,  certain 
persons  who  were  forfeited  or  exiled.    This  article 
even  extended  to  all  merchants  of  Limerick,  or  any 
other  garrison  possessed  by  the  Irish,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  abroad,  and  bad  not  borne  arms  since 
the  declaration  in  the  first  year  of  the  present 
reign,  provided  they  should  return  within  the 
term  of  eight  months.    All  the  persons  comprised 
in  this  and  the  foregoing  article  were  indulged 
with  a  general  pardon  of  all  attainders,  outlawries* 
treasons,  misprisions  of  treason,  premunires,  feJen-.' 
ies,  trespasses,  and  other  crimes  and  nuadernean* 
ours  whatsoever,  committed  since  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  James  II.  and  the  lords  justices  pro* 
raised  to  use  their  best  endeavours  towards  aha 
reversal  of  such  attainders  and  outlawries  aa  had 
passed  against  any  of  them  in  parliament.    In 
order  to  allay  the  violence  of  party,  and  extinguish 
private  animosities,  it  was  agreed,  that  no  person 
should  be  sued  or  impleaded  on  either  side,  for 
any  trespass,  or  made  accountable  for  the  rents, 
tenements,  lands,  or  houses  he  had  received  or 
enjoyed  since  the  beginning  of  the  war.    Every 
nobleman  and  gentleman  comprised  in  these  arti- 
cles, was  authorized  to  keep  a  sword,  a  oaae  of 
pistols,  and  a  gun,  for  his  defence  or  amusement. 
The  inhabitants  of  Limerick  and  other  garrisons 
were  permitted  to  remove  their  goods  and  chattels, 
without  search,  visitation,  or  payment  of  duty. 
The  lords  justices  promised  to  use  their  best  en- 
deavours, that  all  persons  comprehended  in  mat 
capitulation  should  for  eight  months  be  protected 
from  all  arrests  and  executions  for  debt  or  damage  : 
they  undertook,  that  their  majesties  should  ratify 
these  articles  within  the  space  of  eight  months,  and 
use  their  endeavours  that  they  might  be  ratified  and 
confirmed  in  parliament.    The  subsequent  article 
was  calculated  to  indemnify  colonel  John  Brown, 
whose  estate  and  effects  had  been  seised  for  the 
use  of  the  Irish  army  by  Tyrconnel  and  Sarsfielda 
which  last  had  been  created  lord  Lucan  by  lung 
James,  and  waa  now  mentioned  by  that  title.    All 
persons  were  indulged  with  free  leave  to  remove 
with  their  families  and  effects  to  any  other  country, 
except  England  and  Scotland.    All  officers  and 
soldiers  in  the  service  of  king  James,  comprehend- 
ing even  the  rapparees,  willing  to  go  beyond  sea. 
were  at  liberty  to  march  in  bodies  to  the  places  of 
embarkation,  to  be  conveyed  to  the  continent  with 
the  French  officers  and  troops.    They  were  fur- 
nished with  passports,  convoys,  and  carriages  by 
land  and  water ;  and  general  Ginckel  engaged  to 
provide  seventy  ships,  if  necessary,  for  their  trans- 

Sortation,  with  two  men  of  war  for  the  accommo- 
ation  of  their  officers,  and  to  serve  as  a  convoy  to 
the  fleet.  It  waa  stipulated,  That  the  provisions 
and  forage  for  their  subsistence  should  be  paid  for 
on  their  arrival  in  France:  that  hostages  should 
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be  given  far  this  tademaJAcation,  as  well  at  for  the 
return  of  the  ships :  that  all  the  garrisons  should 
march  out  of  their  respective  towns  and  fortresses 
with  the  honours  of  war :  that  the  Irish  should  have 
liberty  to  transport  nine  hundred  horses  :  that 
those  who  should  choose  to  stay  behind,  might  dis- 
pose of  themselves  according  to  their  own  fancy,  af- 
ter having  surrendered  their  arms  to  such  commis- 
sioners as  the  general  should  appoint:  that  all 
prisoners  of  war  should  be  set  at  liberty  on  both 
sides :  that  the  general  should  provide  two  vessels 
to  carry  over  two  different  persons  to  France,  with 
intimation  of  this  treaty ;  and  that  none  of  those 
who  were  willing  to  quit  the  kingdom  should  be 
detained  on  account  of  debt,  or  any  other  pretence. 
— This  is  the  substance  of  the  famous  treaty  of 
limerick,  which  the  Irish  Raman-cathohcs  con- 
sidered as  die  great  charter  of  their  civil  and  reli- 
gious liberties.  The  town  of  Limerick  was  surren- 
dered to  Ginckel ;  but  both  sides  agreed,  that  the 
two  armies  should  intrench  themselves  till  the  Irish 
could  embark,  that  no  disorders  might  arise  from  a 

TWELVE  THOUSAND  IRISH  CATHOLICS 

ARE  TRANSPORTED  TO  FRANCE. 

The  protectant  subjects  of  Ireland  were  extreme- 
ly disgusted  at  these  concessions  made  in  favour  of 
vanquished  rebels,  who  had  exercised  such  acts  of 
cruelty  and  rapine.    They  complained.  That  they 
themselves,  who  had  suffered  lor  their  loyalty  to 
king  William,  were  neglected,  and  obliged  to  sit 
down  with  their  losses,  while  their  enemies,  who 
had  shed  so  much  blood  in  opposing  his  govern- 
ment, were  indemnified  by  the  articles  of  the  capit- 
ulation, and  even  favoured  with  particular  indul- 
gencies.    They  were  dismissed  with  the  honours  of 
war :  they  were  transported  at  the  government's 
expense,  to  fight  against  the  English  in  foreign 
countries :  an  honourable  provision  was  made  for 
the  rapparees,  who  were  professed  banditti :  the 
Roman-catholic  interest  in  Ireland  obtained   the 
sanction  of  regal  authority :  attainders  were  over- 
looked, forfeitures  annulled,  pardons  extended,  and 
laws  set  aside,  in  order  to  effect  a  pacification. 
Gmckel  had  received  orders  to  put  an  end  to  the 
war  at  any  rate,  that  William  might  convert  his 
whole  influence  and  attention  to  the  affairs  of  the 
continent.    When  the  articles  of  capitulation  were 
ratified,  and  hostages  exchanged  for  their  being 
duly  executed,  about  two  thousand  Irish  foot,  and 
three  hundred  horse,  began  their  march  for  Cork, 
where  they  proposed  to  take  shipping  for  France, 
under  the  conduct  of  Sarsfield :  but  three  regiments 
refusing  to  quit  the  kingdom,  delivered  up  their 
arms,  and  dispersed  to  their  former  habitations. 
Those  who  remained  at  Limerick  embarked  on  the 
seventh  day  of  November,  in  French  transports  ; 
and  sailed  immediately  to  France,  under  die  convoy 
of  a  French  squadron,  which  had  arrived  in  the  bay 
of  Dangle  immediately  after  the  capitulation  was 
signed.    Twelve  thousand  men  chose  to  undergo 
exile  from  their  native  country,  rather  than  submit 
to  the  government  of  king  William.    When  they 
arrived  in  France,  they  were  welcomed  by  a  letter 
from  James,  who  thanked  them  for  their  loyalty ; 
assured  them  they  should  st31  serve  under  his  com- 
mission and  command ;  and  that  the  king  of  France 
had  already  given  orders  for  their  being  new  clothed, 
and  put  into  quarters  of  refreshment. 

MEETING  OF  PARLIAMENT. 

Thi  reduction  of  Ireland  being  thus  completed, 
baron  Gmckel  returned  to  England,  where  no  was 
solemnly  thanked  by  the  bouse  of  commons  for  his 
great  services,  after  he  had  been  created  earl  of 
Athlone  by  his  majesty.  When  the  parliament 
met  on  the  twenty  second  day  of  October,  the  king, 
in  his  speech,  insisted  upon  the  necessity  of  sending 
a 'strong  fleet  to  sea  early  in  the  season,  and  of 
maintaining  a  considerable  army,  to  annoy  the  ene- 
my abroad,  as  well  as  to  protect  (ho  kingdom  from 
insult  and  invasion ;  for  which  purposes,  he  said, 
sixty  five  thousand  men  would  be  barely  sufficient. 
Each  house  presented  an  address  of  congratulation 
upon  his  majesty's  safe  return  to  England,  and  on 
the  reduction  of  Ireland :  they  promised  to  assist 
him,  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  in  prosecuting 
the  war  with  France ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  drew 
up  addresses  to  the  queen,  acknowledging  her  pru- 
dent administration  during  his  majesty's  absence. 
Notwithstanding  this  appearance  of  cordiality  and 


complaisance,  a  spirit  of  discontent  bad  insinuated 
itseuinto  both  houses  of  parliament,  and  even  in- 
fected great  part  of  the  nation. 

A  great  number  of  individuals,  who  wished  well 
to  their  country,  could  not,  without  anxiety  and 
resentment,  behold  the  interest  of  the  nation  sacri- 
ficed to  foreign  connections,  and  the  king's  favour 
so  partially  bestowed  upon  Dutchmen,  in  prejudice 
to  his  English  subjects.    They  observed,  that  the 
number  of  forces  he  demanded  was  considerably 
greater  than  that  of  any  army  which  had  ever  been 
paid  by  the  public,  even  when  the  nation  was  in  the 
most  nnminent  danger :  that,  instead  of  contribut- 
ing as  allies  to  the  maintenance  of  the  war  upon 
the  continent,  they  had  embarked  as  principals, 
and  bore  the  greatest  part  of  the  burden,  though 
they  had  the  least  share  of  the  profit.    They  even 
insinuated,  that  such  a  standing  army  was  more 
calculated  to  make  the  king  absolute  at  home,  than 
to  render  him  formidable  abroad ;   and  the  secret 
friends  of  the  late  king  did  not  fail  to  enforce  these 
insinuations.    They  renewed  their  animadversions 
upon  the  disagreeable  part  of  his  character  :  they 
dwelt  upon  his  proud  reserve,  bis  sullen  silence,  his 
imperious  disposition,  and  his  base  ingratitude,  par- 
ticularly to  the  earl  of  Marlborough,  whom  he  had 
dismissed  from  all  his  employments,  immediately 
after  the  signal  exploits  he  had  performed  in  Ire- 
land.   The  disgrace  of  this  nobleman  was  partly 
ascribed  to  the  freedom  with  which  he  had  com- 
plained of  the  king's  undervaluing  his  services,  and 
partly  to  the  intrigues  of  his  wife,  who  had  gained 
an  ascendancy  over  the  princess  Anne  of  Denmark, 
and  is  said  to  have  employed  her  influence  in  fo- 
menting a  jealousy  between  the  two  sisters.    The 
malcontents  of  the  whiggish   faction,  enraged  to 
find  their  credit  declining  at  court,  joinedin  the 
cry  which  the  Jacobites  had  raised  against  the  gov- 
ernment. -  They  scrupled  not  to  say,  that  the  arts 
of  corruption  were  shamefully  practised,  to  secure 
a  majority  in  parliament :  that  the  king  was  as  ten- 
der of  the  prerogative  as  any  of  bis  predecessors 
had  ever  been ;  and,  that  he  even  ventured  to  ad- 
mit Jacobites  iuto  his  council,  because  they  were  the 
known  tools  of  arbitrary  power.    These  reflections 
alluded  to  the  earls  of  Rochester  and  Ranelagh, 
who,  with  Sir  Edward  Seymour,  had  been  lately 
created  privy  counsellors.    Rochester  entertained 
very  high  notions  of  regal  authority ;  he  proposed 
severity  as  one  of  the  best  supports  of  government ; 
was  clear  in  his  understanding,  violent  in  his  tem- 
per,  and  incorrupt  in  bis  principles.     Ranelagh 
was  a  man  of  parts  and  pleasure,  who  possessed 
the  most  plausible  and  winning  address ;  and  was 
capable  of  transacting  the  most  important  and  in- 
tricate affairs,  in  the  midst  of  riot  and  debauchery. 
He  had  managed  the  revenue  of  Ireland  in  the  reign, 
of  Charles  II.    He  enjoyed  the  office  of  pay-master 
in  the  army  of  king  James  ;   and  now  maintained 
tile  same  footingunder  the  government  of  Wilham 
and  Mary.    Sir  Edward  Seymour  was  the  proudest 
commoner  in  England,  and  the  boldest  orator  that 
ever  filled  the  speaker's  chair.    He  was  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  business  of  the  house,  and  knew 
every  individual  member  so  exactly,  that  with  one 
glance  of  bis  eye  he  could  prognosticate  the  fate  of 
every  motion.     He  had  opposed  the  court  with 
great  acrimony,  questioned  the  king's  title,  censur- 
ed his  conduct,  and  reflected  upon  his  character. 
Nevertheless,  he  now  became  a  proselyte,  and  was 
brought  inhxthe  treasury. 

TRANSACTIONS  IN  PARLIAMENT. 

The  commons  voted  three  millions,  four  hundred 
and  eleven  thousand,  six  hundred  and  seventy  five 
pounds,  for  the  use  of  the  ensuing  year :  bat  the 
establishment  of  funds  for  raising  these  supplies 
was  retarded,  partly  by  the  ill-humour  of  the  oppo- 
sition, and  partly  by  intervening  affairs,  that  di- 
verted the  attention  of  the  commons.  Several  em- 
inent merchants  presented  a  petition  to  the  houso 
against  the  East-India  company,  charging  them 
with  manifold  abuses ;  at  the  same  time,  a  counter- 
petition  was  delivered  by  the  company,  and  the 
affair  referred  to  the  examination  of  a  committee 
appointed  for  that  purpose.  After  a  minute  in- 
quiry into  the  nature  of  the  complaints,  the  com- 
mons voted  certain  regulations  with  respect  to  the 
stock  and  the  traffic ;  and  resolved  to  petition  his 
majesty,  that,  according  to  the  said  regulations,  the 
East-India  company  should  be  incorporated  by  char- 
ter*   The  committee  was  ordered  to  bring  in  a  hill 
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'jaqmaoaQ  jo  Xvp  q)ooa)oaia    bq)  no    'jaAorotx 
jo  e^np  aq)  'oopvpoSao  snbipa)  «  jajjw  (q)2nar 
)V    #989noo  puo)oa[9  9q)  m  9)oa  oiqnop  «  q^IA 
jojadao  eq)  po)«aA  aABq  ppio*  qop{Ji  ')DaipadYa 
«)q)  o)  apvoi  ra a  nopieoddo  juaioix  )nq  :  X)nz8n> 
auras  aq)  O)  pasfBj  aq  ppaoqs  Bfpsny  )Bq)  paaodVud 
aq  pas  !  jaAOOBH  jo  )Bq)  mojj  draj  ppioM,  tmuaq) 
•nrj  aq)  qofqyn  aBB)OBApB  aq)  aoinqBq  O)  <pa)B8j3 
aq  pinoqs  a)BJO)oata  qsidod  jaq)oaB  )«q)  pa)sazl 
•9ns  jojddoio  aqr    *pa)JB)s  ajajn  suopoofqo  Aao 
'sjo)09io   oq)  jo  7)fio(Bin  b  J9ao  uib2  o)  sb  jbj  00 
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•aq  siq  m  AisnojofliA  os  Jiasmiq  pauaxa  mtmnM 
flum    '^luJijp  rejO)oap  aq)  aujtrrejqo  siq  jo  nop 
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•vjapisnoo  in  'sairo  aq)  jo  asajdjm  aq)  o)ui  K[pjBaq 
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qoiqAi  qSnojq)  Ajpnnoo  aq)  a)SBAL  ppq  pira  paSunia 
»aiABq  ja)jB  §sauo;ijja)  qooojy[  ompa»mb  jaquu) 
-dag  jo  aippnu  aq)  )noqB  pro  's)sonbuoa  spa  ire  pa)B 
-nauAa  oq  'si  )i  nppja3  -sa)iuapajuo9  aq)  jo  raonBja 
•do  aq)  papjB)aj  aq  qofqA  o)  oorosiBiduioo  HJ  'soqivs 
-J9A  jo  )jnoa  an)  q)jj*  ajuapuodsajjos  )HB)onoo  b 
paopqurem  aABq  o)  pres  si  oh  pajoadsns  XipAajqs 
mM  qoiqM.  'Aauaonis  jo  )ubm.  sn{  uiojj  'Anm  «jo 
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-m  aqi  mojj  jo  'Xuub  pajipi  oq)  m  [iBAajd  0)'roSaq 
qofqAi  nopoassp)  jo  quids  aq)  uiojj'  jaq)ta  'po)aarJBaa 
Aipnej  sbai  snn  )nq  :  ssaiaanaxop  sjrab  jsxmira  sjar 
naaq  pBq  mopflupi  »V  J«  )JBcf  jBq)  sb  'jnaoo  j»Adn 
ppioo  oarojj  Smiqumq  jo  A^iunjjtoddo  jajraiB 
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tavauao  aq*  P***  J*»JP  a»im  paanpojd  'jaAa 
-moh  'n*®j?©  »««IX  'PtreiSug  jo  c9an[  aqi  Aq  paai 
HnxvnS  aaaq  pvq  qaiqA  'taiuvjif  jo  |3tpa  aqi  8m 
•a  an  joj  vjnoAvapaa  nq  am  oi  panauud  pav  'A* 
•jap  aqi  oj  uoiiaaiood  nq  pajauo  oaia  0|f  *va8ai 
•tAiid  irof  Jiaqi  o|  aidoad  aqi  pav  'Aiuoqwv  jauuoj 
Jfaqi  oi  ciuauivrMBd  Jiaqi  'jnopuoidt  loapov  •naqi 
09  aasaraoa  aqi"  Sauojaaj  jo  ivqi  jnq  'oadvjj  apvA 
tq  ©|  klooji  stq  Sauapjo  m  odraap  jaqio  oa  pvq 
jainrax  «q  ivqi  aiaqi  Sauanro  'pjvpavjs  »iq  agotoi 
afdood  aqi  SanfAai  'snimM  9ap[  jo  onra  aqji  ai 
'aociajvpap  «  paqsnqnd  'Avu  qtt(Sag  aqi  ui  sauv 
•gronv  aqi  papavatuioa  oq*.  'Sjaqaioqag  axap  ajau; 
*oopnqfJE)aoa  japan  tamoi  Saunoqqjfraa  aqi  jre  ppq 
spjVAjaijv  aq  :  aopvntiulva  uo  pajapoajJiis  'vAvp 
toga  jo  aSapj  v  jaijv  *qo"niA\  'uiuqaiy  paiaaAot  aq 
aao«j«(x  j»au  aqi  SonwvcT  aaqi  S  aj|*anjn«)  jo  aeaji 
•joj  aqi  paonpaj  pro  'nXvQU  jo  jaqama  *  pajap 
-OB|d  aq  aaaqjt  'aaafdnvq  0|O|  paqaxvm  axnp  aqi 
*Apif  ip  qjuoax  aqi  u£  *2j|anoa  ivqj  m  sivanbaoo 
nq  puajap  o»  loapgms  10a  ajajt,  *aajoj  «(|vat|V3 
a^q*  *oa«n  aAcpajja  pownoqi  Ayy  01  paionooxv 
loompafd  m  Aauv  paifpt  aqi  ivin  Jtauaprauoa 
'•auai  Aanaq  oj  pappaa  jiatunq  }qtnoq|  aq  asuva 
-oq  'idaaav  90a  ppiOA  a^np  aqi  'xaAaj&oq  'qa|q4i 
'■{eaodoxd  raoa2>«4a«Ap«  qjtM.  *nunj,  o»  »ua»  iu 
■pjrnqx)  *j|  'XoAVg  jo  aipip  aqi  im*  jadnra^  01 
maaq  pa  'aopvpommoaae  in  09  aaod  aqi  iqSnooq 
pvq  aonefd  jo  imoa  aqi  >nq  injQS  aqi  jmj  &\qp 
-jboabj  «a  loooipau  m  fluqvj^  jo  jDodioad  a  fix 

•aKiHdiiva  saavANi  asaa  shx 

•aop«i|o9aa  ssapmu  «  oi  inadci  rail  nos 
-•a*  aqi  ptre  'aAfaoajap  aqi  nodn  li[  £uu«  q«p[jii£ 
aqi  :  omoj  aqi  )v  paiaafiu  aiam  xoaadoia  aqi  Aq 
paxajpo  vouai  aqi  inq  :  aavad  *  aivrpam  01  ua^od 
qjiA  *a|doai|irei«ao3  01  iaa«  sba  'Btraojyv.  V*  Joptw 
-nqan  q»!pua  aV  *)o9Bd  PJorI  *vop«p)id«a  uo 
paiapaaxiiui  uaiaui  afoq^  aqi  dounp  ninpiuadan 
aqi  Aq  dn  paxootq*  oaoq  pvq  qbfqAV  'nxpvav  a\  |«ajJ8 
jo  tmuztS  aqi  'aownjuao  nqi  jo  ivpna  aqi  m  puv 
fpaaoctap  svjh  oapnA  aqi  :xbm  injsvaaansun  uv  Scq 
»m«4Ui»uijo  pajti  sua  a|doad  aqj,  'iqpiazni  qjiA 
paaaivaaqi  ocplua*  aqi  pan  'naop^vj  Aq  paiaexifip 
ma  aiJoj  avaxouo  aqi  ;o  Ajiimiinz  aqj,  *aaov| 
iodan  y>  inaAO  00  paanpojid  Areaan}]  m  xbav  eqx 
*ajidina  aqi  ui  uivSv  paAotdtoa  aq  aaAoa  ppioqt 
•q'icqi  vopipaoa'ao  'powaiaj  q|9a<»i  }«  ptre  i  Apoi 
-sua  m  cxvaA*  oai  paareiap  «va  Soraaoqag  *aap 
•«ajQ  pa»  vanat \  jo  siinoo  aqi  aaa4iiaq  pasred  iaaf 
-qua  «iqi  no  sootiimiiaodxa  ouba  4joa  pa«  'Aaxacia 
aqi  qjjAfc  aaoapaoasajuoo  aiVAud  v  paaraiutBia  Jai 
-Avq  jo  aopfdsa*  no  'aapao  •<aoaadma  aqi  Aq  paxias 
nM.  'vftoaifog  m  zjn^d  1^  eqwq  |oq  aqi  01  Aval 
«iq  Q|  'icxanaS  aoxvs  aqi  'Saraaoqao  :pansoo  am 
-pimcxapanB|ax  ptro  Aunopjaf  y  •Areaunjf  ai  tx9red 
•uea  aqi  oj  aopaanv  pire  aaAod  jatqa  «iq  paiiaA 
-00a  pin  "vaaaud  aqi  nodn  aouBJ j  qifM  xbm.  aqi 
jo  napcraq  aqi  \}0\  joaadma  aqi  ivqi  paaraidcaoa  aq 
Vt  '  Ft9?  a,P  °*aJ  ^^JV  ere  3a|aq  01  paSu8aa  pvq 
Aooxv^  jo  JOiaap  aqj,  *a8vmvp  axqvjapisooo  qjiA 
]«aiqaj  pa»  iqaap  01  padqqo  9X3M  qouaij  aqi  ivqi 
ooqrpadxa  qons  qim  jajiaj  «ii  04  paqatvue  a.iBjS 
•po*t  aqi  *Piagaotqa  pajpaAtn  8niAvq  piVQvx  ItmoQ 
"Aoaiia  aqi  jo  waxSoid  aqi  ^aaqa  01  'oxjaqqap 
-q  jsaa  aftioq  puwnoqi  jnoj  qiiM.  jxasmrq  paisod 

peq  oqA  'SjaqmaiJ^l  i°  °lnP  01I*  ^fooi'  P^nt  'pa 
-isajap  'pavudans  'eopm  aqi  ao  nooio}  qaaajj  aqi 
papovmmoa*  oqA  *9&av\  ap  a?(np  aqx  auopavq-B 
Oi  poSi|qo  sva  aq  *JOAaiioq  'qofqA  'qfanqmaaaqg 
jo  a9at*  aqi  ^oo|xapan  paBV3  assa^  jo  OA«x9pnvi 
©qX  *Aawii»o  at  aivctnuiqi  10a  aaa^  Aaqi  pav 
a}  injBvaaoiuan  aaaq  pvq  flamv  xhx 


'AHYOKQU  NI 
aKT  HNIHH  3HJ,  KO  aAIIOVKI  KOIVdWVO 

"saaasq*  viq  tn  pavtnaoa  01  uagiLOg  SniAvai  'wjvj 
09  pacuiqAJi  'Avvunox  pov  'laxnaq  'apuoQ  uaaj&iaq 
£m»  nq  paooiova  pvq  oua  'Smoqoioxikq;  aaqx 
•wa|AYno-j9iafii  oitq  vajjoj  nq  poinqui*;p  'qiay 
mm  «ai[ddiM  fuuuqi  pav  'aav[d  aqi  paoioja}ajc 
ffouvq'jaiaafa  aqx  *»in*^!IPld  vp'Viioi  paAom 
pm<9«a]«  aqi  paaopnvqv  uafynog  *qavoxddv  v{qiy 
*A4ua|>vq3  joj  qaavm  nq  avSaq  qipiq|JU>|  oqA.  'vfAVA 
-v^  jo  Jo;aafa  aqi  qiui  povmoioa  aqi  £ti]Avai  'pmq 
•F*H  °*  paojniiai  uoqi  Off  -pouaaaoa  aaaA  nun 
moot  J9aosd  aqi  qa|qik  m«j*j*jo  {ponoa  v  p^aq  aq 


'KlVl.ma  IV5TWfl  jTO  xwotrtw 


ajaqA  <*{a*muft  01  pajqvdaji  pav  'aSait  aqi  avivi  01 
oSiaap  vffiA  'anvfi  pav  snaxf  jo  aivmi  aqi  oaa'*iaq 
pajqatavsv-aji  Apovisai  aq  01  adooci  aqi  pa^apj/ 
'apaoo  J°  pooqjmoqqBiaa  aqi  oi  iwmI  oa^vi  fjmoq 
-ataxnq  pav  'Aojaijvq^  paiaaAUf  pvq  saa|nao|{  ivqi 
aaaaSnioiin  flotAiaaaj  iupi  aqi  'jaqoiao  J°  A*P 
qiaaaixifl  aqi  ao  '^Jxaj  01  asjoq  aqi  pav  *a^|ia^ 
-uapvit*  oa  paqaxvot  Axiavjai  aqi  i  dn  aqoiq  ra 
looozvif)  |B  dmvo  aqi  'ainiJredap  acq  ia|jv  flAvp 
o.ni  04  :  ooq  iv  asnoq  nq  oi  pajqvdax  'pav  'vixvAvg 
jo  Aoioaia  aqi  jo  povoxinoa  aqi  japan  Aauv  aqi  ijaf 
azvfQi^  San  jaqataidag  jo  Avp  qixn>A|oaM|  aqi 
uq  'saosuued  Jiaqi  aoiuiviureai  a;  papaadxa  nana 
aqi  qiJO/k.  |oa '  ajaji  apAnntxi<j  pav  satun^  ivqi 
paoividaioaAaqipav  1  aaavAj  jo  viaAoq  aqi  o|0|  pa 
-qaxvoi  aoAa  |uq  'aopnqmaoa  japan  viganbaoa  s,Aai 
-aaa  aqi  pnq  Afao  10a  pav  'dn  jaq8iq  ppqag  aqi 
pamd  aAvq  iqSps  aq  'paaioj  aq  01  Saaqv  001  «oaf| 
qaaajj  aqi  ponoj  pvq  aq  jt.'pnro  Aaqx  'Jtoqoma 
ivqi  jreq  qiui  Avjiono^  |v  paisod  toji  ajnoqataxni 
anqM.  'oaot  povsnoqi  pajpanq  oao  jo  Aauv  av  qifii 
laoarejo  n  OAiiavaf  arei  SufAvq  qiiM.  at-spji^  paxvi 
Aaqr  'oopva  q«pug  aqi  jo  jnoomq-iR  aqi  pamaia 
-o( 'oSrvdaxva  aqi  jo  anw;  snouQiJfch  aqi  01  pappv 
'oonipadTo  nappuj  scqx  •poviioa'  joj  pa^xvqma 
•oa  *paai«o  °)  Saiamiaj  adooji  aqi  pav  '^avq  laav 
ajain  uoaova  aqx  'vooturaS  Boojiv  Aq  pajnaav 
pav  'sqjom  Mda  qiui  paaaq)9aaj|fl  axaM  'AvBowrn 
jaipvduq  Aq  paaupaj.  Apiv[  'epAnutxiQ  pav  Momj 
*appv  prei  ajojajaqi  pav  'snojoSavp'  AjaA  iq^noqi 
bva  asiidjaiaa  aqi  'aopvaaqnap  JaqiJiii  ao  *|nq 
:  ^jxtouVi  9ap«aAai  joj  apvtn  sva  aopnodffp  v  pav 
'anDJtanDJ8Anytp  *jf  pav  pavpjoj  jo  {jva  aqi  Aq 
paofof  RVA  'aaoinj  jo  ooursassod  xooi  an  'aqavot 
"°Imd  puoaaJ  jo  pavainioa  aqi  Japan  <|aoaivj.f)  iv 
dacvo  a^api  aqi  otojj  loooiqaviap  aJSovi  v  Aq  paajoj 
-otajL  pav  i  iqauitavff  atojj  araaj^  aqi  aA\op  |oav 
oooava  qiua  pa'q«|axnj  svm  aff  *fl,aa]dH  ig  |v  pa 
-^jvqata  aaaq  pvq  qa|qA\  «dooj|  aqi  qi»A  'poaiaQ  |V 
paAfuv  laisoiaq  jo  a^np  aqi  po{jad  nqi  inoqy 

•jojivJ!  v  nt 
painaoxa  n&  'repjvot^jnoo  v  Aq  Aionfl  panoj  2ara 
'pav  !ajn|JO|  aqi  Sounpaa  inoqiui  'fjrpiaaiva 
aqi  nvpasaajnoa  A|aaJj  aq  'ajepjaaq  Aq  paAvxiaq 
aaaq  pvq  jpnxnq  aq  ivqi  pav  'naz  jo  aapip  aqi  01 
aSwap  aqi  pajaAooeip  Apvajpi  pvq  laoamQ  ivqi  Xaf 
-paviuapaQ  *papaaqajddv  ra  aq  ajaq.u  'oaAoq 
-poAg  0}  pjApavjg  po[jTiaAai  aaiAia-fii  inq  'uoivjpd* 
-uoo  aqi  jo  aauapoaoa  aqi  o|u.»  jxavonq  paivnofvai 
A[ao  |oa  avatqamci  aqx  *aop}dflna  nq  paauvre  ivqi 
K)aiq  amo9  paddojp  pvq  laoatnQ  ajaqAi  'jaAoovit 
iv  AoAoa  qspug  aqi  Aq  xlhaxS  aafApv  jo  aaaanD 
-asooo  at  'Aavi|daao3  siqi  jo  monoq  aqi  01  aA^p  01 
asodjnd'ao  'pavnoH  nxojj  iaos  aaaq  pvq  apspjaarj 
-Squib;  japan  nq  a;  paisaaad  nP«  aawvmv  nqi  joj 
'laoatnQ  jgo  SajSauq  joj  aa^jvj  qipi  avuado-oa 
01  panotojd  pav  'paBAaj  aiqvjapusooa  v  jo  anotojd 
aqi  qi|Ai  arepjaarj  pav  jBApauio  paivaqav  oq* 
'Aauv  qaaaj^  aqi  jo  puaoaS  jairaoi-jaijvnb  'nv[ 
-ovqQ  juaisaoKX  01 1;  pauvduxt  e«|Ma-^i[  pav  'lajoaa 
aqi  o|a|  'aojvq  qpinn  *  'apspjaaq  aao  paujaipv  inq 
nqx  ncnanaqjvg  pav  reApauo  qiui  popaodirajjoo 
n'a«  inq  :  Joaoovh  01  paxpaj  aq  'sanjv  aqi  jo  dotva 
aqi  ui  n(aaM.  autos  papraaj  9aiAvq  J8|jv  'paiisap 
aq  AixoniJoddo  aqi  pan  ioa  pinoa  aq  jo  'raiq  paipu 
|jvaq  «(avai  spu  JdqiaqjVi.  *^J>n jji  aq  pinoq«  aom 
aqi  jaijv  'laooniQ  jo  anosaj  aqi  joj  auoq  jo  Auvd 
v  miM.  maqi  qvpjjnj  o|  '3jnoqmaxnq  01  sjapjo 
qiiAL'datv^  qoaajj  aqi  m  poaiBdaj  Ja^JVj  pav 
pjApauo  °I!I1A  'wan  8m  1!"!^  b|  |no  "apu  ppioqv 
aq  aaqAi  poviSog  jo  8an(  aqi  |ooq«  01  A|{an|jod 
-do  xeuaq  aqi  aAvq  iqSiax  aq  ivqi  'Aauv  aivjapaj 
-uoo  aqi  at  pain[aa  Anvniav  laomnd  •aSuBJOJo 
aaaud  aqi'jo  aouad  aqi  axiOf  01  idnxaiiv  ov  inq  anq 
01  8'aiqioa  pa|vaianaaaoo  'Aaqi  re  'japjnar  papaaa 
-a|  eqi  Saiaavaa'ianoa  jo  innS  aqi  qijAk  pazlavqa 
Anmfon  aba  qojvaoox  oivanijojan  i«q|  inq  1  aotpai 
-ojd  nq*  10  maqi  pajnnre  pav  'SniYviJdpun  Jiaqi  jo 
paAoadfut  oqjA  'sooref  8op(  jo  oooanpuv  ov  pannriqo 
aAvq  01  pivfl  ojv  «jo|Vj|dnxoo  aqi  :  paxnunoaoa  Aaqi 
qaiqjt  'aataqafi  aqi  01  AAud  ajdAV  'Aauv  qoaajj  aqi 
01 'jaintaiAvd  'lajvdvj  pav  'aoaaiafVK  op  aocvpvjf 
'oivixrav  *UH  aivapnvnv  01  3(oouapan  oqji  'luoux 
-dq  oao  potvSaa  ja-^JVd  taaoioa  pav  on  *ao)Ajau 
aqi  u|  taoozlvjp  jo  apnuva  v  'pjApavjf)  ap  janvAaqa 
aqi  jo  ffovaat  Aq  'aSnap  aqi  paA|Aaj  A[a|8ipaaiai| 
pav  'asodjnd  sjqi  joj'aaiaqos  vjoijvjp  aqi  'irjadva 
nq  flaoacv  'panoj  'Ajviaioav  jo  aaojo  Piq  n%  uijq 
papaaaoot  oq*.  'xnajaaqjva  ap  nnbjvai  aqi  '000  nq 
'paip  noAnofi  aaq^  •jaoavm  mojoqavoxi  isoai 
aqi*  a|  ^aji{  jo  oqq  aAudap  01  nnarcwB  paAn|dma 
anjia^fi  A*aqx  'oivmiAl  9ixn  1««|«»»  riv****  -qaqi 
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jo  aonnatxo  ©q;  *oj  .ivm.  oq;  jo  omqioj  oqi  aodn 
paadep  Ajojafj*  ;oa  ptp  aj;«wt«i  qaaoj*  I  Hi 

•HVITIOl 
OSIX  JO  ££11  SHI  XSNIV0Y  AOVHIdSNOO 

'Aaaaij  jo  oojfop  »  o;  toom 
•fv  mm  aaaum  oq;  jo  ejjodaawn  oq;  pav  <aapod* 
lowdni  *  jo  Jtaoqv  av  pojoA*j  ra*  aoaov  oq;  at 
poMao  £|[*voum  aooq  pvq  oq*TvnptAnMn  Ajtoao 
:  *jm»o*9  jo  mw  oq;  pa;dopv  t»m  q»oq  01  jvn 
.•ood  aofqwj  •«;  J©  ajaovxvaio  aqitfV  '«0«9«B«r» 
«v  q;t*  papanooaj  jxv  ofoq*  oq;  pav  i  aopajpjnai 
atf*  dn  posaotq  ;aoanv  MdA  poaovd  top  qoivM. 
qjfnoJRp  opvoi  aq|  '«uvd  o;  p#tura;oji  •njvq  oq; 
a?  poAJoa  oq*  vaooud  oq;  naqAY  ***»10|a  ;av;jod 
«nan  enp  jo  aovjvaoo  ao  'ooovju  jo  onload  oq;  A"q 
povoMo'xo  £of  jo  oouv9vAVj;xa  09  moju  rap  aionc 
tan  okmj  pav  <aofao«vnoo;  optvraepun  tuoAfpviOAj 
•xvoddv  'atooona  in  mq  jojapuu  aqt  a?  uoao  'aonvu 
qoaoij  oq;  o;  owpumnj  sum.  aq  ;vqx  '••oiiioa 
«x  uf  nmnuj  amao9  v  put  'opaipjoj  e(qpafA«f 
90  *atp  fq'AxDMBa  oiqvioodmi  v  ponopaoo 'ajtojaft. 
u»ionq  n»  tniprnqs^uMoa  pav  !  damo  oao  apt  o; 
po^numuu  pojpoj  amfiEM  **TX  '*****  P»m«  •$» 
yo  Smut  ;q9p  «p  ao  'vox;  9  ao  po9avq  RAsq'^di 
eq*  xnu»mjc  joj  av  :  aopoapwp  jo  txaonjo  lava 
TO*  «aoooai»^[  paw  'jopvnjX  *p«ojaa»8  °P  ■tobraa 
oq;  'ovjaojnx  jo  oovxid  oq;  Saipnpaj  'aoat  pava 
HMiqt  ooaq;  ;noqv  voqi  ;aoo  qofq*  'Ajo;o)A  apt;  a&oij 
oJajavApa  pnoe  on  podvoj  'AOAOJioq  *qoao4£  *B£ 

•aoxvaa  ki  soKioioraa 

«uouuvj  jo  o»90|d  puaAoa  pav  'apivpovia  pent  unoioo 
£avai  ;vax9  v  'trap*  xo  popanoAi  joqama  oacva  oq; 
^od«  oqi  ao  pvop  )j»i  aaa  piraraoqi  oajqi  )noq« 

St*  jaqioSo*  'uaoojo  9V«ip»  aoq^o  £oetn  pcra  'tm 
noa  1-wqoH  *18  'J»ni«l  «qof  Jig  *A»^3«*i  puoao 9 
<snJiay  jo  mo  oq)  9flO|  0oi«iopojuoo  oq)  aopow  «np 
«q  -poinu  p«q  £oqi  ojfcninupv  oq;  oinoowud  o; 
aodoJid  X*W  »<>a  P?P  ^vdoa  oqi  pov  2  Jiopjo  01 quaf 
-09  at  opvok  99M.  wanoJi  oq*  qJtaotp  *£xm.  oa«J  Xaqj 
qofqm  oaojaq  'laomoaiojuioji  wcqi  jo  iqStOA.  fraoci 
ipp«  oqi  izraHiM  *oa  ppioo  ooiqv  oqj,  *«uooS«jp 
jo  £poq  ivajf  «  qiiM  Axnxo  qoaaa^  eqi  peinof  nap 
•jnog  ipan  'pijiqnop  pamn^ooo  o|u«q  «p  jo  )OdAa 
•qi  pcra  i  fppo  1  njpoa^p  >nani9«  aomuaAOSJiad  ptre 
oivaROo  Svuudioa  q>]A  ^qitnoj  loqj,  amama8«8 
M»  oq;  jo  *muq  Ofoqii  oq;  oaoq  'saw«(i  pa*  qapia 
aoj  «  qifAv  'wloojq  qn^u^  oqi  pav  Spa&oiS  noq; 
fdoq  ajqwjoi  tiq  ojfqM.;a«  y»a  ppioa  qjrqyn  'auoq 
inq  v^ia\  aoaoac'v  opw  aq  *auui  yoi  oq;  op);n» 
<ei  exiq  gwpwwinuoo  'lopao  tooadzo  m  ;oao  8ap( 
«q;  ooqA  'ipJBaot  ;y  ./of111  IE*  ■•opIpM!  winSwa 
Moq;  ^roda  ;«qM  aa*  to  ;aq  „  'BoUvi  kMajq«cp  nq 
papfjap  oq^'aaaqog  aojj  unooons  piremop  o;  'oaui; 
dano^tip-opra  an  ;aas  oq  'aaaqama  £q  peuaaocUdAO 
9an)q  jo  JtaSwro  uf  Jiamaiq  flaipaa  ;nq  i  saan  xiaq; 
«;o|  pa;«j;aaad  Xnviqov  po«  'tapawoq  ,oanaeuo 
«q;  jo  oao  aoqe;  pvq  ajaqaraajf  a^  jo  aoofad  aqx 
••am«  aq;  jo  aqnao  aq;  papuvauioo  oq  a  jraoojo  oq; 
'•ooqos  ;uhod  Xq  pa^xoddiw  ni  Ajoa  msk  oqm  4q«i| 
-Sag  aq;  aodn  ijmj  ^ajf  Vffun  naJ  P"  'adoaq  pfoq 
•oonoq  oq;  jo  pvaq  aq;  ;« oaAiaBnaq;  ;nd  (£)ipmb 
;«in  aq;  jo  fj»o;atitoAjo  joqnma  ^oa8  «  pan  *pao3 
^o  ooaud  oq;  'amopao^  pav  uoqjmog  jo  sa^np 
oq;  'o9b  «cq  jo  naU  q;aaa^a  oxn  at  aaq;  tom.  oqA 
*aaj^i«qQ  ap  oajip  eqx  'aouaa  at  eSjraqo  oq;  o; 
azoq;  po|  pav  'oiwvq  jo  japjo  ai  aouoj  tyq  an  Aoxp 
oq  :  0ao<ivn«q  ao^ojiq  wm  penivx  aq  i  pimoqvi  ooq; 
oq  qpjqA  Jiopan  aopisodnpac  ojoaov  v  ;o9joj  q;i* 
Hpjoj  0|{  'joaplaa  nq  jo  aaoaanbataos  oq;  Ipaataj 
o;  4«;ao[«;  louadn*  wrq  jo  aonaoso  nnl  °*P  pojanb 
-oj  91  pav  t  poviJdjai*  aq  o;  Jtaaonq  paMonv  'poAtaa 
•ox  pvq  oq  aooo>ino;at  oq;  04  8annu;  *&inoqaiaxiii 
"aopmjaoo  pav  ;fnam;  jo  eaaoa  v  aotvoaq  dotvo 
•|oqA\  aiaq;  pav  '«;«od  iiaq;  mojy  aaAUp  aia*  ^oq; 
ovq;  A>pwn;odan  qonv  q>iM  qoaoff  oq;  poPxvqo  oq 
vaqm  'oooottijv  oq;  m  om)  ;noqv  on;vq  oq;  oi9aq 
o;  oopipaoo  v  at  m  bq  ;vq;  'ooaeSi|?P  qan"  ^T^ 
aoqajvai  ooaptd  oqi  'vafaop  Aoxiva  pav  <voqa;tp 
'■oipoq  Aq  pa;30ua;ai  tVA  panoiS  eqi  qJBnoqj, 
•Xv^ovfl  puoaaS-;avaa)noi[  Xq  papavaaaoo  *;ooj 
pav  o«ioq  qvpuQ  i°  ^poq  oxqviepiraoo  o  Xq  po;jtoa 
sins  n*  oq  :  Aj;avjat  qotng  pav  *qB|a«a  '0*11*03 
jo  vaonvMvq  ao;  jo  pvoq  oq;  iv  '^atoaa  oq;  jo  ;q9ti 
oq;  ao  qovnv  oq;  avSoq  ftioqataui/ft  J°  ooaud  oqj, 
■^aoAj  popaayxd  ov  ai  Sanpivat  aiotp  jo  ;tazpv  ;oa 
ppioji  panoxS  o<n  ffv'vainnfoo  om%  aj  i}9\  aq;  oioja 
OAom  o;  avSoq  Aaure  oq;  *^n»f  jo  ^vp  a^inoj  a;qoa; 
oq;  oq  'oSvaox  puaaofl  v  aifvai  <n  Avp  ;soa  oq; 
popao;af  oqA\  'iOTtpi  on  jo  taoaom  oq;  ;w  poauvpi 
oq  ;oa  poev  oq  ;vqj  Sanaodan  'oaaoSnj^af  o«[Vj 


q;iA\  ftmoqatoxari  pvopiai  <n  toavajai  Kq  pona'uioa 
00k  *XdB  potoo;ap  v  'xwAanTW  aoo  pav  ioaaog 
oq;  10  opt*  xaq;o  oq;  o;  poAWaoo  oq  o;  pojopio  oq 
orautoq  '^Avoq  oqx  'owodjind  ;vq>  ioj  opvat  tvji 
nopuodVip  £s»A9  pav  !£maaa  oq;  ^o«;;v  o;  'jvai 
jo  'ipanoo  v  aj  'poAfosax  oq  aiajj  *£auv  qaaox^ 
oq;'jo  oofiat  to*  arqitm  4bo»qataq  ;v  padaxvsaa 
atvnjfj^  pav  !;aiod  inq'  poapiS  BmoqmoTnq  4ooao9 
"fnP  *n  n*  J°  o;ido'ai  *;nq  :a9od.md  tpi  o;vdpo> 
-ov  o;*x9pjK>ai  'oaaag  Uiu  aq;  paasvd  aq  *aaiq9a2 
pav  ^avaaa;g  aaa«;aq  ;ood  o^v;  o;  popaaiai  pav 
Hvopoatai  ova  fuoaoJ  qoaoj^  oq;  ;vq;  aoaaftnojat 
pOA|a30j  'Socavh  *intaaa  oq;  9an|9v;rv  Xq"*inoa 
-oq  srq  SatAOijqajt  jo  A;ian;joddo  ;un  oq;  ostoo  o; 
pOAfOTU  'dvaoo  ;v  jiaaanq  pa;sod  &p*t  J°  Xvp'qiws 
oq;  ao  pav  *  ;aaqp  pav  oSorj  «pJVA\o;  t^aaaxqov; 
-op  no  ;om  pui|gUM  jo  9m\  oqj,  •ooraSios  ;v  pd 
•dntvoao  iCauv  onj  jo  ;«aj  oq;  q;ui  pav  *OJiar»reg;  vq 
o;  odoojQ  jo  £poq  v  q;|A  «tomnog  poqpv;ap  'xnonrif 
m  aotwreS  flaopt  v  panqd  SaiAvq  ovaosrnix  A«i 

'SHiXKasxs  xv  aaxYBAaa  samr  hhx 

*;9npao3fnn  10  Aliaqov&x;  jo  aotsfdinii 

oq;  poxnioai  aoreqivg;  jo  ooaud  oq;  nav  *oi*uiv3 

•van  «iq  inoaj  op^i  v  poaajns  aonv;no*aj  »««iwni!Al 

onqA*ioontinpv  jo  e;jv  aq;  [pi  qi^  pojo;;vp  svji 

oq  oxoqAi  'touniua^  o;  qdamu;  ai  pauin;oji  *oov|d 

oq;  jo  aopitaraod  aa^v;  SatAvq  '•tno'i    *9pavpoq; 

^K  °V  n"f  *93JQ<toj  ;avuodan;goai  oq;  jo  0901  oq;  jo 

vsoajiA-OAa  uv  aq  pav  <£auv  pyj3M.oa  v  jo  pvaq  aq; 

;v  aApovoi  ag  o;  paSnqo  jiarairq  aw  oqAv  *atvn;it^ 

JJapi  jo  voiifvoapjoax  otqin[Badsun  oq;  o;  'po;iqn4 

-idiao  ioojoao9  oq;  Xvjo;  jo  q;3i;aaA;  oq;  ao  :  ;piBV 

-tv  £q  aarsv;  01041  rfvjt-paioAOO  oaa;  oqx    'tnopui 

-ado  Jfaq;  jo  aoaopfA  oq;  pavjsqiuk  Saot  ;oa  ppioo 

'Xatoaa  oq;  jo  taqovoaddv  aq;  o;  pooodxa  yo|  anq; 

9maq  ppo;p  oqx    *papanoAi  ^[raaiaSavp  aoaq  pvq 

jpMunq  oq  qoiqji  oi  'o^aajap  e;vansqo  Ajoa  v  xa\p* 

'paxapaaxxnt  'tv*  tuoqaoQ  jo  nq/  aq;  ;vq;  'X;tsuii; 

•odon  qpn§  q;jAi  rfsvHV  Jidqj  po;voddJ  2JU>aa{9iia 

jnaq;'  ovqnvA.  J*>  •a?»inq»  iopaans  ou>  Xq  pa;6n«v 

pav  'qojvaoax  xjoq;  jo  odaatajid  oq;  A"q  *pa9exno3 

-ao  'uoSdpiaq  aqx     *a>v;avApv9ip  ;vojS  juoqjiA. 

vaan  qoaazj  oq;  ^ov%%^  *ou  'aSoia  oq;  ;dnxzo;ai  joa 

ppioo  pavisas  jo  8ajx  oq;  ;vq;  'aaopnvaaid  qonv 

ao^v;  pvq  'jOAOMoq  (puaaa9  ;vqx    •  jsau  oq;  jo  aprpj 

xaq;o  oq;  no  A*i  qoiqA%  'Xouv  B^IJinoqaiazni  jo  ;oqo 

aoaavo  anpui  poaaxvoaa  pav  'nam  aApaajp  paw 

-noq;  pajpanq  aoo  jo  pyoq  aq)  tb  'oaSraqom  aq;  a; 

poonvApv  'oiafi  pav  qsraqnapauifi  jo  odooj;  aq;  £q 

paaior  iaxoq  'aceftnAV  8uIX    'l*V*lp  oq;  ojai  paan 

'8j  aottureJ!  aq;  pav  *pa;«pi)idvo  davo;  oq;  'poaado 

ojQAi  aaqonaj;  aq;  aajjv  sXvp  ooAas  at  ;vq;  *jmoS 

-jA  qons  qjJA.  ffi[3V^v  Jfaq;  ao  pauxvo  Kjatqreairo  aq; 

'roJhnovApv  aiaq;  9anjov;sq;iA\;o'^    *0UopvJtap|«at» 

Sauniaaoo  Xavm  q;i*  pa;vamre  axa*  paSaraoq  aq; 

;vq;  oa  :jatxai  ■*!  ioj'a;jqna  Scioxjb  d^tiaz  ppi'oA  uivj| 

"TTAV  ^^TX  5BIW  aoox  xoaaaAoS  oq;  pav  iponddna 

XX9A\  tv*  aovpi  oqx    *aaot  pooraoq;  oaja  jo  £ui;cpi 

-aoo  (aoauJtv9  aq;  papavnnnoo  aoroajug  op  aoau'd 

oqj,     •aoftiod  xa  ;t  papaajap  A\oa  oqAv  'aaoqab-j 

jraaaalaa  anoocvj*  oq;  Xq  paAuiooo  VOja  *aq  v  qjua. 

paoatpaaaxia  <aaapav]l^  ai  auoj  ;ea2aoi;a  dtp  jo  aao 

paaiaap  ev*  iapv;p  aqx    *ajqai*s  aq;  pav  otnajf 

oq;  jo  xugaoo  aq;  ao  pa;vn;ra  a}  Jtiaiv^    *9jnoqnxa 

•vnri  jo  povannoo  aq;  lapon'aSaTe  aq;  paiaAoo  joq;o 

aq;  anqAi  '£mn  etq  jo  jpsq  aoo  ;noqv  q;f*  'axqaivs 

oq;  jo*  aapra  q;oq'no  po;aaAO{  aq  qotqm  'jnoxvfi  jo 

oboib  aq;  ^oouopon  aq  (oam  povenoq)  A^oaai;  pan 

poxpnnq  aao  ;noqv  o;  pajanoare  qojq*  'aulxv  vtq 

pdAiatAdji  SatAVH    'QJOavoid  pmeoaa  pav  Ajraxni  jo 

«x»)9Tann  aq;  n%  ^q  'P-iom.  v  ai  pav  'viodo  atq  'aaao 

-ovp  s|q  *o|atiax  jo  pavq  stq  *aa;tavxvd  pnv  oooioa 

ajq  Aq  papoa;;v  'Joaodraa'  opvtay  ov  jo  datod  axv 

-ataxajuo  aq;  uv  q;ui  'uopuvu  o|  dveno  acq  ;v  paAU 

•jv  aq  q;aoot  ;vq;  jo  Xvp  q;apadM;  aq;  ao    *^Jf 

jo  pao  ao;iv[  aq;  a;  pt»g  aq;  aa^v;  pvq  aiooq 

ao  xhois  ni  vaNYN  amrx  H3nava  shx 

'ooponpaip  jo  aaosaad  xaq;o  pav  'aivaa  am 
jo  jradaoq  aq)  'auvj  10  doqatqqoxv  oq;  jo  aooaaaja 
oq;  at  aaoq  kva  oqji  ue;q9nop  v  jo  pajOAtpp  aoaot 
-qv  ajq  at  aoaq  pvq  aaanb  atq  aioqia,  «,tHmxudf)  *;$ 
o;  jradaap  at  poajuja*  aaonif  pav  I  Xpavauo^  jo 
;avob  oq;  moij  adooj;  atq  AaapqijAi  (;aaotvnuQ  qsq 
-803  oq>  may  paoqaaddv  o;  jaqjjnj  Banpoa  9aiAvq 
*9an(  qoaoj^  oqx  "aopva  aq;  jo  aoaajap  aq;  jtoj 
poj'mb»A  ojom  «;aan  a9xef  aftqA  *«KoAaoo  xvpty; 
-jred  ajnida  ;ou  pinoo  qorqjA  'A^i'vanapv  oq;  o;  ouinvo 
«oj  pvq  aiavqaioat  aq;"  nn»A  a[  ^aaavtp  oq;  a| 
paauviAa  qotqAv  'aAaa)«AUd  qooojj  aq;  £q  ApnoAOUf 
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paxajnis  pnq  opnjq  -q3q)  •*  'xduuvui  aim  uj  Sanunqo 
•xa  joi  aiananaxa  aAom  aqj  aia*  Xaqx  n»»puad 
-apoi  AgnAmna  «oa\  puntSaH  qorqM  jo  *aaopaauaoo 
aSpjoj  m  papuadxa  ao  ajaaioAd  rnouaanqa  m  Xbab 
poAapunuba  xaqjia  an*  OAnanaxj  jnatp.  jnqj  :  aenaAa 
-ai  Xnep  pmo*  'auapAnq  Jfaqi  jnqj  :  pajnojadAad 
<ua*  earn)  Ataqj  'apuDA  paqtqjtrnisa  nodu  Suiaoa 
•A&q  jo  juatpadxa  anoaxnju!  oqj  Xq  *jnqj  :  euop'uod 
-on  tnoAauJ  jaoax  aqj  Xq  ataqj  moAj  pojAOjxa'aAaA 
anas  aaaantun  jnqj  :  paanqn  pun  paAaponid  axa* 
Xaqj  jnqj  'paunqaotoo  aiaoad  aqj,  •aShnAAnaann 
anp  jo  aioqjan  "eqj  sn  'XxjBunai  am  jaopj9n  paapu 
en*  moarap  puoi  y  ^aouqaufddnacp  Aiaqj  jraj 
Xaqj  Aadaap  aqj  'jaaareuun  aup  Xq  paanu  aaaq  pnq 
uonna  aqj  jo  aodoq  aqi  jaqSjq  aqj,  •aAapunij  oj 
pojjodaunAj  aiaM.  aaaAOi  aqj  pin  i  appro  pnq  'ajqj 
-dAaqj  'en*  oJBurap  aqj,  unaX  am  jo  noma*  jnqj  jn 
aaonA£  jo  jsnba  aqi  aodn  jaaoaap  pmjaana  on  Sxu 
'fern  jo  XjmqnapanAduq  am  pajSAiauomop  on*  'tba 
•uupv  am  qjjAk.  jpaooa  01  'amnJtoAOQ  pan  Xoapig 
apio{8qjqi|4i  AaqjaJoj  'Aajaaqaoji  pun  'utnqSupjox 
*)auoQ  'ajjqau0Aa<T  jo  una  aqj  'aaqjABUuano  J° 
sjaoxwa  aqj  paqoindnap  Xiajnnraanat  uaanb  aqj, 

•a(oaiaH 
•jo  09  uxnjaA  oj  paSnqo  en*  oq  'Sapjiqe  put*  oq; 
**Avp  *aj  «  a|  'jnq  :  ejAodeunAi  pom  jaau  am  jo  jeax 
oqi  qj;*  fanSoH  n*j  aoj  nne  jae  'jeaAg  oj  e»OT«H  *jg 
mag  oJtevand  Aiaqj  ui  'jaau  qouoAA  am  jo  autnataA 
aqj  jdaoAajUf  oj  'uoApnnba  n  qj!A~Xqqey  uqof  Jig 
naqamap  3aiAuq  pjAnopn  aqj  'aaaiaqjAdAajt  'oop 
-luaxa  ai  91  jnd  oj  paoavApv  jbj  ooj  tom  ooraa«  aqj 
jvqj  'paao^v  Aimioaqnvim  uaqcaaai  aqj  'Xjjflnntn 
aqj  jo  acoaqafl  em  aodn  ajataqqap  oj  'wpajg'  aqj 
piwq  ao  yjaq  9axaq  'uaonjo^oas  pov  patq  jo  Sapna 
-ooa  *jhm.  jo  fponoa  y  *aoptpadxa  «iqj  jo  sadoq 
asntSavs  jsota  oqj  poAfaoaoo  aopna  aqj  pov  i  jjox 
•eqaox  jo  (jsaig  'saopiji^  -jg  jb  papmq  aq  oj  'sjjoa 
•rau)  pJBoq  ao  pa^jnqmo  t*anmu9ri  jo  ©xnP  °M» 
Xq  papavtmnoo  'aara  poBcnoqj  oaAas  'ip»f  jo  poa 
jajj9|  aqj  aj  *dnxod  puarmj  jvaaS  qjiA  paxiajtn  oq 
°l  '^uinq  aqj  m  paupi  aaaq  pnq  oqA  'gannsvH  ayej 
-dv3  pan  aajjvo  {Ufaqm  jo  aafpoq  aqj  pov  i  aopoo 
am  jo  Aoaoq  tq  qarujfl  aq  09  srepam  pasnna  9t{g 
>uoq»s  aqj  Svlovob  pajnqujnp  oq  oj  apanod  pavtmoqj 
Ajj|qj  paaapjo  aqa  j«qj  '^JiojaiA  oqj  qjiM.  pasvaxd 
06  bva  oaanb  aqj,  'aaonnutop  tuo  iiaqj  at  iCaiaao 
am  jaujaip  pan  aunra  oj  *aj*  v  qjiA'ptrejioH  pan 
panfiBag  Aq  pajaafoad  uaaq  pvq  qoiq4i  'aoottJ^  aodn 
juaasap  n  ioj  papiAOjtd  adoojj  10  joqama  n  pnoq 
ao  annj  oj  'bva  OApoax  pjdoaud  aiq  juq  :  aopiattm 
-an  pan  aopqAOid  jo  aaqddnB'  qsraij  qj|A\  poqaraanj 
**°P  *m  pov  'pajjaaa  aq  jqBraz  adiqs  paSnorep  aqj 
|«m  ^oaiaff  *jc  oj  ^anq  panna  'joon  qotrajj  aqj  jo 
lapanraiaj  aqj  £ojjsap  oj  jnoAnopaa  pan  *9ovi£)  op 
axtnif  apjcBMOj  oaaja  oj  'djaqaxaipiQ  luimpn  qojnQ 
aqj  pan  'Xqqay  oqof  Jig  paiapjo  natinq  laaan^ 

*1lB!l3ua  am  m!A  ^  ^Q  opjnq  laqjoon  pmznq 
joa  ppiom  qaaajj  aqj  'jba  aqj  jo  jjnd  Somremaji 
aqj  Jaunp  jnqj  'Xaojsxa  OAiap^p  n  qana  paarejqo 
aq  'puoAv  n  of  :  adfqa  pijidna  *a(iCataaa  aqj  jo  aaajjg 
jnoqn  pa^oijaap  pan  f  jaamaSnSaa  aqj  Sauap  Xjjaiq 
-f&  jnajJ  qj{Ji  paAnqaq  an  "pajnajap  adnqxad  pun 
'XfSoia  posjanjjn  aAnq  pfnoAv  qaoojj  oqj  aaiAuaqjo 
qaiqA  'soaapnnba  juaiajgrp  aqj.  jo  uopounf  n  pajaij 
-ja'aSnasnd  p|oq  ajqj  Xq  'pan  t  ajoifd*  an|  jjn  jo  oou 
■pn  aqj  oj  Xavjooa  'apona  anojoSanp  m&  qdnoaqj 
'Puua  Asanas  Xjoa.  n  qjfA  oomoq  aqj  oj  9'ov 
aqj'mojj  poffd  ©H  '[njnupn  qapug  n  jo  juula 
aapiaal  aqj  qjiM.  oopipodra  9{oqm  imp  ni  pa>on  aj{ 
*oopna  aqj  oj.  caaiiiaa  piojnreat  ajq"  joj  axnjajr  pj 
•ajnoSoa  \j&a  n  pan  i  aofjnjndaq  anopnnai  n  ai  afqj 
tog  'saoaanjjaa)  apt  jo  jinda'aqj  bj  aaqj  jaqjnj 
#Jtajj0|  aqi  m  paiaqpn  aq'  jnqj  'pan  I  axopjco  aiq 
pdjuaoaj  aq  paonqa  acoqai  Xq  'aroqSopjoj^  jo  pro 
aqj  pajnq  aq  jnqj  :  qJBuoxoqiJnff  jo  fjrea  aqj  'paauj 
atq  jo  aautSatp  aqj  Xq  pa|ooa  ajmanaot  poofl  n  *a| 
vu  aoiAjaa  aqj  oj  aopoojon  aiq  Xna  Xaqj,  *aopna 
-xajsraoo  xpqj  paaaAoaai  Xmana  oqj  ejojaq  'paoinjqo 
fltaaq  aAnq  jqSpn  jnqj  aaSnjonApn  aqj  n«  m!^  XjojaiA 
aiq  aAOJdan  joa  pip  p^aantf  jnqj  'aSann  aanuojaiq 
Maof;  'Jtredaap  pan  jauS  qjiA\  panfSog  ai  apaauj 
■jq  paoqaqjaoaAO  pan  'aopniunqaia  aiq  jo  aaxaqae 
a^|M|4A  aqj  pajBJjatm  j{  an  2aaaopuodsap  jo  qqa 
lajfeaoi  aq}  oj  aaoiBf  paanpnu  ji  :  aouojau.  jo  9atit99 
P99dnxta9.anm  an  qjfiA  paaajjvg  *acq  oa  aaaq  pnq 
A|a  'Mnpi  "qaoaij  aqj  oj  jnajap  9afXjpjom  Xioa  n 
«ba  wpU,  'panareq  juauiiuuq  jsom  aqj  oj  adiqa  Jfaqj 
9na«odxa  jnoqj.Uk.  'jdatajjn  joa  pinoo  qafiSa^  oqj  an 
atfoawitd  aooiaSanp  n  qana  Xq  'Xaoxapty  jo  aovg;  aqj 
qPoogup.  padnaaa  qojqA%  <jaay  qaoauj  aqj  10  jaaj  aqj 
ponaund  'adfqa  qajna  aoioa  pan  noapntiba  omo  atq 
•PI^l  '^qqay  uqof  jjg    'dono  qauf  aq)  jo  jq8}a  oj 


pan.  'Xax3a.i  aip  um«j  aia  arauiaj  n  jo  japiot  aqj  at 
'aopranazaro  qji  an.  anpvi  ajjocuanj)  jo  laquma  jnaa^ 
n  pan  'atom  paXaxjaap  oqAv  'a^oo^£  oSjiooq  Jig  Xq 
pa^an.jn  aiaM.  Xaqj-ajraqAV  'anSojf  nq  oja)  una  jad^ 
jnam  jo  adiqs  jiaqjo  aaajqSig    *aaiin  XjqSia  jo  jon^t 
-anoaoQ  oqj  pan  'ajna-juij  iaqjoan  'aiqunapy  aqj 
qjiAi  JiaqjaSoj  'jBAniad  qdpsjj  xig  Xq  pannq  wqa 
aqa  ajraqAi  'JSanoqaaqf)  jnaa  aaoqan  am  'aianai  jaq 
jaoj  SatAnq  (ang  Sarat^[  aqj,    "paanqa  pan  'aaiqna 
Aiaqj  padd^a  Xtajinpamaa  'atiq  jaoanaa  adiqa  aqj  pan 
'I'aarax    'poop  jo  app  aqj  qjiM  pAVAHjena  aqj  oj  Sa| 
-Aup  amoa  pan  'aoqaan  jn  aiaoe  'Xaaxapiy  jo  aav» 
aqj  xnaa  pdAiaaiad  wbj*.  jaau  qoaa*£  aqj  jo  jnd 
'Sonuom  oqj  "uj  aaAae  jnoqn  'qjaoux  aqj  jo  paoaav 
XjoaAk)  aqj  uq    *an9oH  «1  *ox3  xnaa  paaoqaan 
pan  'jmamd  aqj  panapooo  {ma  jaau  oqj  *jnopp 
-an  afqj  Xq  papjtnjaj  an  a  aq  qflnoqV    *pxnoq  aqj  Xq 
aoxva  janatdoj-ajoj  atpaanH  man  *Xxxna  pinoo  Xaqj 
Tina  aqj  rjn  qj|A\  paanqo  ajaao  pamqaioa  aqj  pan 
'pxnMjvaAt  aqj  oj  Xbmb  8aipA\oja  pajaAoaaip  aiaA\ 
Xaqj  'Sonuora  aqj  ui  jqSia  jnoqn  'Xnp  jxa^'  *aoaon 
a^np  aiqj  a]  adrqa  jVioj  jaoi  SoiAnq  'pnoi  janbaoQ 
joj  XnA\n  aioq  qaaoij  aqj  'qjflaai  jy    •axnaodoioa 
jnax8  qjiAi  pai{dza  pan   I  atiAva  prnoo  diqa  aqi  an 
9ao[  m  j'qfiu  oj  anpdno  aiq  pajaoqxa  aq  'Xjnnajjxa 
n|  Jiaamiq  Soipa^[    *papanoAv  XnnjAoat  mmi  aajjnQ 
pjAiuxpn  qatqAv  daunp  'jnoq  an  irnq  ataqj  paiNaaa 
pan  'SaiaaAd  aqj  in  jqSia  jnoqn  &maaa  aqj  qiiAi  da 
aaina  aoxpntiba  aniq  aqj  jo  jav  j    'Saianqa  aoj  &u 
-2t»  aqj  epnm  laaanjj  pan  !  pJBAtqjaoa  aqj  oj  dafXg 
pauaaap  eAdAi  Xmaoa  aqj  'pajnqn  aim  aaqA\    *^oj 
^Dpp  n  Xq  pajjnd  ajOAi  tjaa^  aqi  oaqA&  'aajqj  rjp 
ponofiaoa  jaaai88nJ3aa  aqj  'aaaiaqjAaAo^  uapiosfp 
jnaxS  ai  aaq  aqj  jo  jno  paAAOj  toa  'aoaona  ahoj  pan 
pojpanq  oao  pauxna  qaiqAi  'ang  SaiafH  aqj  'diqa 
aiq  'paXnmnp  X[qnAapiaaba  Saiaq  artna  pan  Soi99ia 
atq  aaqAi  ^aop^o  ouo  np  Xonj  jnaAd'qjiAi  jqihioj  a|{ 
•aounjrtp  irnaia  XxaAn  jn  paSnSna  aq'qaiqAi  'diqa 
oao  aj'aaanjj  jo  apia  JJtaops  OAop  ojoq  ''ajnpanai 
jam  aqj  oj  aooaipaqp  oi  'aAOjdAaqj  'iiiiasjioa 

•H0N3Hd  SHI  H3A0 

ahoioia  aiaiawoo  V  SNIVXSO  SH 

'jaaaiaJ9nSaa  aqj  Aajjn  Xnp  aqj  up  8A|AAn  joa 
pip  Aaqjo  aqj  pan  'qaqJ8ua  aqj  Xq  oaqnj  en*  maqj 
jo  oao  jnq  :  aiataoA  puaAaa  oaj  Xq  japxo  gutpunm 
-Adjonoo  n  paqajndaap  aq  moq*  oj  'punopn  am  Xq 
pauaeap  oaoa  Xaqj  oaojaq  aopoanf  Ataqj  jo  paxuddv 
nk.  paspof  80107  *poaiof  joa  pnq'  aaoApttnb'a  qan 
•Sag  pan  qojnQ  aqj  jnuVabpiaoddna  oqj  ao  'jqS9  oj 
aodao  OApisod  n  paAfaoaA  pnq  aq  jnq  :  joamasnSaa 
an  papiOAn  aAnq  jqd^ai  aniAAnox  'praMpoiA  oj  oaoa 
Xaqj  an  'pan  'aan;  aqj  jo  adrqa  adAqj  Xjxie  poaoxa  joa 
pip  jaau  qonaaj  aqj,  aaAjaao  aq)  oi  pax  aqj  pan 
'anoA  aqj  ai  ao|VfA|p  on|q  oqj  'oba  oqj  ai  qojiiQ  aqj 
'AapAO  pooi  m  paoxzoj  «ba\  qaop,o  jqflia  Xq  qorqAw 
'ap^nq  jo  aoq  aqj  aoj  rnoSie  am  jno  AOAqj  pan  'squ 
-Anor  op  janoo  aqj  Aopon  'Amaoa  aqj  paAaAoaaip 
aq,  *samAoax  oqj  aj  ^oop4o  aaAqj  jnoqn  'Xnp  jvo^ 
•adrqa-OA9  pan  aajuSfAj  eapiaaq  'euq  aqj  jo  adiqa  amu 
X^aoja  jo  Jaeg  n  qj}A\  'Xn'jf  jo  Xnp  qjoaajqnp  aqj 
ao  aooBA j  jo  janoo  aqj  aoj  iroa  jaa  'aaodAapanX  pan 
'SAdqatanno  'apaomaTjv  Xq  paponatnioa  'aaoApvnbe 
qojn0  oqj  Xq  paojojaiaA  Soiaq  'iwcan^  *aoijna  aqi 
10  uopanjapna  aqj  aoj  paqanintd  pan  'aaano  aqj  Xq 
poAtaoaA  XpmopnAa  an*  qonx*  'aaaAppn  nijpnp  pan 
tbXoj  Xaoa  n  dn  AOJp  miAiqjAoj  aarejdna  pan  ajaaajo 
-Snn  oqr  *jaamnAaAoi  aqj  jo  aaiaiaaa  aqj  Xq  paa{u 
sba  jAodOA  aqj  paAanaq  pan  Jjaamqonjjn  Afaqj  O] 
aaaepuaoa  ajpoa  jeoat  aqj  paaodaA  aqa  jnqj  'aatna 
Aoq  or  aAB|Odp  oj  miq  pdAapAO  pnq  XjsaflBai  A»q 
'sAaaojo-naa  aqj  jo  Xjirapn  aqj  Soaaadana  a(aaanb 
aqj  jo  pnaAda  aaaq  8a|Anq  jAodaA  n  jnqj  'Sapnax 
-paj  'arnqSap jo^  jo  l<no  oqj  oxoaj  Aajsar.  n  paA|aa 
-oa  aq  aAaqx '  •  jajjef)  pan  piAniaQ  xapan  aaipvnbn 
aqj  Xq  paapf  an*  aq  OAaqA  ^uapH  18  oj  <*&1L 
mo4j  porrea  faaaajj  'Xnjg  jo  Xnp  qjaOAdia  oq^  no 

•vas  01  siad  lassan  iramav 

•Xmaaa  aqi  jo  anopom  aqj  OAxdaqo 
oj  janoo  qoaajj  am  Saopi  oanua  bj  pannpaoa  to* 
oaajqSia  jo  aoApnnba  n  qjiA  'AOjAnQ  pan  !  aoprpadxa 
aiqiaaod  [rn  qjtA  not  oj  jnd  oj  poAapAO  an»  iaaan-^ 
pinoipB  :  ooaAad  of  maqj  paAaiAax  aqa  pan  'nop 
-oajfp  *(aaanb  aqj  Xq  paoun  ojoa  Aajaonmaa  aa^  pan 
aopuoq  jo  apanq-ajnAj  aqj,  •aopoapaip  jo  aooajad 
Aaqjo  puaAaa  qjjA  'aoaiAdoj  pajj'iaanoa  pan  *eanoq 
a^xaxnnb  n  oi  paiaAooacp  aAOA\  'iaisaAioj  Aajpay 
xtg  pun  'aojaippinj  'aAouxonQ  jo  a^Ana  aqj  t  paon? 
•99  axaA  Ainqaan^  pan  ioaapiu{i  apAO{  aqj  :aanoq 
oao  atq  oj  paauooa  an*  AaisaqaoH  jo  doqaiq  oqj, 
'ajn^Aaf^   m  paaoaudon  oaoa  'aoanSAOj  jAaqo^i 
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pu«  'iSoilffVH  '«!*»n>I  *^IP!H  P*»*P3    :-maoj, 
aqi  09  )0m  oxa.*  qSnojoqiJuji  pin  uopSupunH  jo 
Una  9D£  'qaxoas  oq)  opma  o)  stream  pnnbj  *Bxaq)o 
pan  'edxoqjoiJo  sunqdoaqY  xtg  'v?!*ua£  uqof  xif? 
't*qxo,£'aiinx*)  spxoi  aq)  !q9xnqxu>£  puo~ppgtp)r;i 
'a[opsxea$  jo  9[n9  ©qj,    >aapsnf  O)  maq)  9m9tnxq 
pan  9tRxoAoattp  xoj  pairsnqnd  n&  uopounipoxd  o 
'apoqo  jo  8oao*[d  aApaaasax  xpq)  taoxj  saAjasmaq) 
3uuMupq)tiii  Xaqj  p"uo  i  suosxad  papajrestp  sxaAip 
Snipuaqax'ddo  xoi  pa)tp3dxa  axa*  sjubxxbaI    'Oin.' 
-janfaoo  snonxaa  o  qons  ui  ootabo  xpq)  jo  nasxaq 
ire\o  )q9iut  bqs  reqi  '^W  J°  £op  quoqj  A)aaji) 
a'qj  no  )aatu  O)  paxmbax  axaM,  )aatxrenxBd  jo  tasnoq 
qjoq  jo  sxaqmam  am   :  xd)*unmsaj|i  P1™  uopiKKj 
moxj  )xodap  ©)  sjsvdod  to  flmpuBuunoo  'nopomop 
-oxa  «  panssi  naanb  aqx    'qjiiourajaoj  jo  pboqxnoq 
-q9pu  am  m  dmoauo  oj  paxapxo   axaM.  (puo[9ug[ 
in  Btnaremax  sdoox)  xaq)0  qiiA  paaxojupx  'asaqx 
*ptran<>H  ra0JJ  »jnaun9ax  qsti&ug  Oqi  jo  aaxq)  q)j4t 
eqaomap) <j  reiauaS  paqanjap  oq  ')aaa9ap  papaf 
•Old  aq)  jo  uopowput  )sxg  aqi  paApoax  aq  naq*, 
paB  i  patoadsa  sbm'  treq)  jiaaoofl  oas  xoj  Apoax  sbaw 
)oa3  xiaq)  req)  os  'qoinq;  atp  jo  suopoxodaxd  toaou 
oq)  paua)soq  aq  treqi  'pubiph  mpaAixxo  xauoos 
on  QrannM  *°T5I    'aopopoBau  o  qip\  sajtqooBf  aq) 
omare  o)  paianjpsut  B8M.'pu8  *.  q)tM/paxadare)  naaq 
poq  oq  puouxapon  o)  naanb  am  oab2  oq*  'xama 
p3X|mpo  £q  Apxod  ptre  'omvo  stq  paAox)aq  oqj* 
'somof  jo  8)ua9o  actios  £q  £nxod  'exopianxod  asaq) 
ire  jo  panuojur  sbm.  ptnqaag;  jo  £x)SRnm  shj, 

NOUYM  3HI  dO  H3K3d3a  3H1 
HOJ  N?7Ad  3FX  AS  N3YYX  SKOIiaVOaHd 
'ipuavirx  ?o  oopBituidwo  aq)  jo  aiuxu  iq 
poiqaji  uhmj'  paiaod«tn*J^  uaaq  p«q  qaiqAi  sioam 
-ulai  aq)  ptre  'saoSrijaji  qojoog  pu«  qsqSos  auxoa 
qiiM  Jiaq^aSo)  *vdooj)  qooau  jo  £poq  *  jo  dapmuoa 
'Xauv  nq  quit  -^xeqara  o)  Apuaa  p«a  pcre  *aiiSoi| 
vj  o)  paaredai  p«q  saoref  attrp  nq>  Xg  **39<H2I,<I 
vmbjram  oq)  Xq  paptreoxmoo  ''ooipvnbs  nopioj;  aq) 
joj  SapreM.  Htoqi;*,  oaAd  *)aap  qvqSng;  aq)  nodn 
iptj  o)  onjAinox  papuonzmoa  nndq  rem  'aaiApo 
mq)  10  aaaanbasaoo  ai  mm  )j  *aojpBtibs  qa)n(j 
oq)  /q  paaiof  aq  ppaoqt  iCaqj  ajojaq  maq)  i[aB))« 
o)  pajapoo  aq  )q8tm  anfAauox  ap  )anoo  aq)  )«q) 
'2ap{  qaaazj  aq)  q)iM.  oaoangai  «m  am  o)  saoref 
pouoqxa  pcre  *)aar|j  qnplag  aq)  pasddnxoa  )um  ediqg 
aq)  jo  )8t[  «  papraurosj)  avuia^fi  ^oqx  'faofan 
mil  jo  )8ajo)in  aq)  o)  Jra)i«3  fojpape-jreoj  ivao 
iqBaojq  pvq  iEaq)  req)  ooounsn  tni  q)fii  *uvpna 
>pj«d  anaq)  jo  ire)ap  o  9arare)ooo  *)aojxa||(  pioi  o) 
naadxa  ire  q)iM.'pAofj  nre)d«a  )ao»  sovspjvd  nj{ 
•Sappavx  *?M  *®V«  /{areipaoian  aa)TOca  iiaq)  tqo( 
iqSnn  Xaq)  )«q)  'nopaoq  )«  euoq  jo  «)nomi9aj  oai) 
Xaienu  a;  pa.<o[dma  ajojt  tnraxaiojj  ptre  acrre)tmo^ 
'amp  aonra  aq)  )n  :nreqmQ  jo  oudoqnq'eq)  m 
pira  'jojBtwnreq  '^joj^  jo  oaptmoa  a'q)  ox  '•aoref  jo 
eoiA jos  oq)  aoj  AiareAud  uom  pa)8ipia  'uaotgo  jaq)o 
oaxos  q)tM.  'jra^jrej  laaotoo  *aidoad  aq)  jo  vpapxi 
oq)  no  itpmoiioA  parajadb  nopojopop  snp  onqM 

•noptwddo  oiqwosvajmi  ptre  a)viad]»p 
-.ioq)  Kq  paAfOAiii  aq  )q9raz  8axop8np(  asaqi  qatqA 
U{  gauaaira  aq)  no  ptre  *){Td«  oq  ppoqs  )vq)  poojq 
oq)  ire  aoj  po<)  A)q8tnqy  °?  aiqiMa^soo  aq  ppioa. 
'onq  )sare?B  gauo  ui  xvaddopao  'Xojaui  jo  uajgo  Biq 
joafoji  piaoqs  oqA  jp3  )«qi  'Sauojsap  'm.W  ooiaiq 
oq)  o)  aopotxSueji  jo  waoitsajaxa  q)uiw  papnpaoo 
©H  'Ofdoad  aq)  jo  »«antdd«q  oq)  pire  ^qoreaou 
oq)  jo  8800)00x9  oq)  O)  8)nqu)aoo  )q9nn  )oq)  dO)g 
Ajoao  aipj)  oi  pire  !  uopjpuob  9mq«un6n  o  m  £aou 
oq)  ind  o)  J  uo9asj)8  jo  jnOAitj  tit'  paraioiA*  qounz 
os  A{0)Bi  txaaq  poq  q^iq ^  'oop^iAOd  jo  )-jo  oq)  9tn 
-▲aaeqo  i£q  'apu)  aaoisax  o)  !  snopoonstp  o)ri  aq)  jo 
■pomoA  oq)  p?aq  01  ao  ppioq*  area  redptnad  8tq  pros 
OH  *oopoa  aq)  jo  Ajtaadtojd  poo  q)piaM  aqa'o) 
OApnpooa  poo  'aotStiai  nvpsuqo  oq)  jo  )uids  aq) 
o)  aiq«oox9o  aoaa9Jnptn  ire  ra  'siaotqtis  sni  to  o) 
ooaapaaoo  jo  A)ieqn  Suuioire  aoj  )aaareixxBd  aq) 
q)Ui  aaoanptxi  «iq  0011  o)'oopnio8ai  mq  pa'uitx9ra  aq 
:  suottsassod  ptre  'sd9anAMd  8)q9u  oaq  \n  ai  'p^RTl 
-qo)80  m«i  £q  so  'paoiflofo  jo  qantqo  oq)  tnv)ut8tit 
ptre  )oo)ojd  ppi04i  oq  )vq)  po)80)aid  Xxaaxaios'oH 
*saix)anoo  OApoadsoj  xp>qi  o)  po)iodsirejr)  ptre  pred 
oq  .pmoqo  'snuv  Jiioq)  omop  9ox£oi  nodn  'sdoai) 
n9toiqj  oq)  )oq)  pint  isxoaxra  ptre  nopred  Jjaq4 
SniAiaoaji  nodn  poadap  )q9nn  'uaanoq  nq  xaptro 
)snoa  poo  'oadansn  am  }o  oauaos  om  jjtib  pnioqs 
oq*  uofpfos  {re  )«q)  pojrepop  oh  *pematmiaa  A\on 
oq  moqii  (9)  saouad  oimjiao  jo  nopdaoxa  no  mt* 
'A)|mnapn|  jo  job  no  jnaoretired  )*uq  mq  n|  exna 
-oad  O)  poo  'A)np  jtoq)  O)  mmoji  pmoqM'oqm  asoq) 
in>  09  'spjiBMaj  ooao  ptre  'nopjred  posrmojid  oh 
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uadiasn  om  0%  onaoAax  oqi  jo  )red  Xno  xo  ton)  £*d 
o)  tnaqi  poqjioj  oh    'OOyv)  peq  £oq>  sqioo  oq)  pvo 
'£)np  xioqi  o)  9mpxo33«  'axfq  utof  o)  tiaofqns  pooJ 
stq  paptretatn^  )aq  paipnos  1l(vlo  )on  og    *xojt 
TtAp  o  jo  safjasfcu  aq)  no  o)  tnop9an[  oq)  asodxo 
pire  (anssi  stq  m  oaxajols  ppaoAk  opp  Oftpnodsm 
-m  no  'ajti  spi  9ounp  onapnoa  ppioqs  nopocLmsu 
aq)  q9noq)  'naAO  )oqi  Ipospu  poq  Aom  AmraxX) 
aq)  Aq  XiaiaAas  jrajgns  01  a^n  )nainqsn<lvl*9  ^*a 
aq)  jo  s)aoanu)sa{  om  pa?  'aopodxasn  oq)  jo  yad 
)8ap[tax  oq) panoj  aq 'A)niqoqoAdTra  at  'ppsoji 'u9px 
s(aia>I  jo  srea£  )ug  aqi  am  f9ninai9aq  aq)  )vqi 
i  asvasip  aq)  trem  asjio  *.  so  a  Apatnax  aqi  reqi  paaniA 
-ooa  axaA  'sxoaA  )««i  aaxm  atp  jo  asnadxa  snoox 
-xone  poo  sosoof  am  raoxj  *pa«  ^anooao  aq)  poa| 
-areica  A*ixrei  p«q  nopon  oq)  amp  stq)  iq  )oq>  odoq 
spi  passaxdxa  an    ^aaQins  )saaoam  oq)  jo  Ajxoa 
-oxd  om  <iouv  01  xa.uod  on  poq  ')aoi  ut  'oqM.  'papi 
•mo88V  £rre9ant  nam  jo  )es  «  Aq  poAoqsap  £xpx* 
-worn,  oq)  jo  nopmpsnoa  a(oqM  aqi  pire  'nopoaipqv 
no  max  panx)snoo  naaq  poq  xadxnsn  aq)  jo  soAsap 
tanxa  pno  aatprex  om  moxj  )oax)ox  siq  )»qi  zaocrexj 
ut  aBnjax  na^pi)  *A)ares  ranosxod  stq  aoj  'poq  oq 
(sxan9taxoj  )napsa|  jo  pxvnJ  «  Xq  aaopja  qao  sfq 
moxj  naAtxp  ^ppnx  isbi  re  poo  (aaxp(np  qao  Sfq 
noAa  pire  'sajunoAOj  stq  £q  panopaoqo  'sxo)Sfaxin 
mq  £.q  pa£oxiaq  '&mx*  stq  £q  pa)xasap  jfasmiq  jaos 
aq  oaqM.  )om  t  inaoraxaAo9  aq)  10  ooauoAqno  oqi 
inq  nopotnxojax  am  )oa  soji  nno  asoqii  'AxnxaApo 
stq  jo  'tfnoMoa)axd  nreA  oq)  O)'  )9odsox  mut  'saAa 
xtaq)  nado*  o)  paxnoAoopno  pao  'paionn  naaq  poq 
o'qM  s)aaCqns  stq  o)  nopovjspos  O[qonosvex  ire  oais 
o)  paxajzo'  ssapqixaxaa'aq  'aaxoj  mui  aaxoj  aso94o 
o)  Ipoax  S8M.  aq  naq.nk  req)  i  A)sa(oin  nopsuqa  )soaz 
stq  Aq  mrq  O)  poxejao  axam.  )«q)  oxnoaooji  ajqexoppj 
-noD  pasdjAi  ptre  'Atore  qsq9og  stq  jo  A)ijopg  oqi 
noda  &1&JL  o)  nasoqo  poq  aq'aJnoxo  jo  aantxd  oq)  jo 
odtsap  psxnrennn  aq)  q)tm  xnonoa  o)  so  posoniojiif 
os  '&19M.  siaafqus  stq  jo  xaqmnn  «  qans  naqA.  )vq» 
'paAxaoqo  ajf    *)aauiqsqqo)sa-ax  siq  xaire  iiareip 
•ammi  ^aoq  )nas  aq  poo  'ooudpstp  xopa9ox  )sonz 
oq)  qita.  aAoqaq  ppaoqs  saixoiQxn«'n9{0xoj  om  reqt 
maq)  paxnsso  an    'pxopao)s  snj  niof  o)  ofdood  oqi 
po)xoqxa  oh    *)nomnxaAo9  )napno  xiaq)  poo  9txtq 
pajAWf  xiaq)  9aixo)sax  jo  Axo|9*oq)  ut  axoqs  xraq} 
jo  maq)  aAtxdap'  O)  pnmni  )on  pip  oq'  's)00{qns  spq 
jo  spnoq  oq)  apon  O)  )nopgzns  saoox)  jo  xaqamn'v 
qiu*  paqstaxnj'  soa  aq  q9noq)re  'req)  poo  1  oaaoxo 
stq  OAOipax  0)  )xqxja  xaq)onv  otvcd  o)  nnq  papretu» 
poq  aoooxj  jo  9np|  oq)  )oqi  9npxodmi  'nopuvjpop 
pa)nud  «  9npopAaxp  ut  sapossima  sjq  pa^oiama 
spxoiixaijo  an    *)daaav  o)  exniaoA  ppiom  nosxocl 
on  'xaAdjtoq  'nopoiiAtn  rtqj,    (*x)xuoqox  oqtxejjv 
nxmax  ptre  'lxnoo  sm  )wia  01  oa«o[  aoxj  9Aoq  pmoqa 
Xaq)  )«q)  'pxOM.  reAox.  nAvo  stq  nodn  so  ipa  sot 
(9np(  qauaxx  am  xaqioxq  nq  jb  anren  oq)  at  'azoqfc 
paxnsre  oq  'flnixooq-pttqa  jo  opredvont  ssa  oaonb  aqi 
)oq)  panunre  oqm  asoqi  jo  AnnmpK>  em  9at7njax  jo 
A)ttmiioddo  nv  mui  mtq  poxnoAOj  M.oa  poq  oanop 
-Jaoxj  so  pus  'nos'siq  jo  mxjq  oqi  9ntnxeanoo  oatui 
-eua  siq  jo  suonuadso  pnxa  aq)  moxj  pauraisiis  poq 
xnouoq  ptre  A^turej  stq  Xxntuf  aq)  jo  oapon  foo)  og 
*xnoqo|  oq)  re  nassonitii  so  pno))o  o)  maq)  9nuntbax 
poo  'naanb  Sfq  jo  lanonSaxd  aq)  lnpompu|'*aof) 
-oupstp  ptre  Xifranb  jo  san>«(  uaAtp  o)  so  no  a  so  *|p 
-nnWsiq  jo  sxaqmam  Xixamxoj  naaq  poq  oq*  sputof 
rexaAas'  o)  xoiiai  o  passoxppv  soaxof  11m A\nrv]f 

•sawvr  o^ix  jo  KouvnTioaa 

•puBIPH  joi  nos  )8s  A))dConi  stq  (u9tsop  xram  0)n» 
-oxa  ppioa  Aaq)  oxojaq  *)iiq  J  uraimA^  9ujx  jo  nop 
-vmssosso  oq)  noxojxopnn  aAoq  b)  ptss  axo  *)0Ofxs1 
o  'nofnqof  ano  ptre  'xaagjo  stqx  'nopoxmsox  siq 
9upaajga  m  oioxodo-oo  pno  'smxo  otbi  o)  svauipvax 
ra  aq  iq9tm  £oq%  )vm  'nopoxodaxd  xiaq)  ui  )axoa« 
pno  Xpoods  aq  01  mam  'pauoqxo  ^axojaxoq)  *oq 
iloAnoa  xpq)  xoj  paddmba  noxponbs  9nox)s  «pu» 
'paxodaxd  £p«d4re  oxain  s)xodsnox)  aq)  req)  J  on9o{{ 
07  re  pa^xoqma  oq  o)  'nam  OApoojno  pnosnoqi 
A)jiq)  jo  poaq  aq)  re  <suopxKBOp  qspug  tiq  «mia 
axom  aouo  pmoA  n9pxOAOs  tnjAO[  xpq)  )oni  'maq) 
paxnsso  oh  *9nra  orei  oq)  qjtAi  paixoanoa  Anoniao 
poq  smo^f  qDtqA'  ^noosop  «  jo  omoqas  Ofonxi  oq) 
q)iAv  pa)nprobao  Sd)tqoavi  am  opom  pno  *pn«(9n2[  01 
pojpidox  Ai9u|pxooov  xe^fxoj  *piA|xxo  s^npi  oq)  oxoj 
-oq  pno  re  )anpooo  xpq)  9nnpttoi  'snopanx)sn|  [jnj 
q)t4i  xoao  )uas  oq  ppioqs  sxeamo  xamo'  pno  xoxxmj 
paoioa  reqi  pno  i  Snuds  om  nf  puox  Kfnreixoo  ppoxi 
samof  9up{  rem  aafApo  qiiA  panxn)ax  og  *nf |o 
-xaxos  pp  xpq)  OAtaaax  o)  nopipnoo  o  nf  oxoxa.  Aoqt 
rem  oauoxnsso  no  q>tA\  s,uiomxaf)  'ig  10  )xnoo  oqi 
o)  xnpj  poqaiedsap  exiqsoaaoq  jo  oisjdod  oq)  pno 
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*paffva{&j  oq  01  aonjjoj  poo*  oq)  pvq  'niounoiaioa 
•fq  9apnqu)«p>  jo  nopfdras  no  paoonjdan  «va 
oq*  *)avq  'avQ  *°Wi  nq  joj  aopva  oq)  4uuvd 
-aid  of  'X)n)pptvv  txomoiootni  q)u&  oaAiavaiaq)  Jtpsoq 
<H  roJaq  vqvjug;  ai  teuvvnaia  ovoqAk  'vaacvf  jo  )*o 
•jo)ot  oq)  m  paftv9aa  Xfpjrooq  paoiaat  pro  'aanasqv 
nq  m  patti&ag  apVAaj  o)  poAiosoa  9opi  qaoojj  aq) 
'iavaapojuoa  pa*j9  oq)  jo  Baanntaux  aq)  Sapoauud 
m  poXofdaia  oaoq  su*.  aq*'anoj^  *pjv9aj'  pipjoo 
*tom  oq)  jo  nxopwajdxa  quit  puaua9-«a)V)g  oq) 
Xq  paAiaoai  ra  pro  •qwvwj  jo  Xvp  qyu  aq)  uo  prof 

S»H  joj  paxovqaia  ')aan  a(qvpnoioj  v  Stqddraba  m 
rappisv  pro  aovo  aoaraioaun'  po)jaxa  pro  'aopva 
oq)  jo  ftnvro  opoaaiop  aqi  papjas  9oiAvq  'uivnjiA\ 
~  -)aa)aoanp  9oia\oj9  oq)  jo  aJv)roApv   nq 

o)  pa jnoAvopoa  pro  Ireopavsroj)  ooaq)  nv  jo 
poauojof  Xnvnjoond  tVAt  oqj*  'qaivnoai  ponxa  Jiaq) 
jo  xpiqaq  ai  oxepap  o)  Xiiorujodcto  ire  joj  Xpixap 
-vdaq.  pa)pt'm  ffan>p9upi  q)6q  m  jaqrnna  ayiho  y  ' 

nojq  j.M33saa  v  hoj  sNouvHVdgHd 

*vopvj)nunupv  pro  ooojod  s|q  )nnv9v  )aam)aasaj 
otqvarrqdcBi  )0oca  oq)  qjim  pajidsai  8J8a\  'uowsrax 
-qvio  pro  aaoatja  ojm  pa'yiua)  qSnoq)  'uapaviq9nf 
oq)  pro  !  xa)ovjvqa  no.  O)  )*vj  xanjg  aopojnddn 
oq)  'oJoaAai  faiuo  oaio  Jiaq)  o)  )oa]Ajagqni  X)uoqi 
'  -ro  «|q  opvnt  pvq  oq*  eootn  qnimd  XiajaAas  )oa 
pip  oq  sv  jnq  !  )i  jo  }iodjna  oq)  SmAOtni  nioqnA 
'uadod  jaq)o  jo'dvoq  v  )*pnnv  japjo'oq)  paquasqas 
pvq  oq  jvq)  papaajaid  atutaxji  aq  :  Xovjajjas  jo 


)oa«aAo|data  no.  oiojj  Jnpc  jo  ja)tvax  aq)  pareiainp 
*)ooi  no  )9o  oq  o)  Xjtddu;  ro  pajopjo  'uoiivaSo 
nooa  ponvj  ra  qatqm  Xjaino  oq)  )v  pa'auvre 


eqx    °(9)  aopvwoAaoa  0)VA|jd  pro  *iaqi[  op 

p  iq  <aaro)sanuxip  AjaAa  no  0)ip«dxa  o)  \vbj 

pip  oai|qoa«r  aq)  pro  'vaapvoaSStfxa  Xaeia  qi'iA 

*«|ni<I  )»  peqsnqad  raA  uvpaapxod  aq)  jo  n^^PY 

")imoaLma  Xq*)0)  joaoo  ppioa  Ajt)9piiaz  «  jo  u^n  aqi 

ipi  •«  *)aaanuaAo3  aq)  0)  uoiuoa«  ro  qoiu  paonp 

-ood  pro  'i)pnmznq  jo  )aaaq)oa«  AaaAO  paoanooaj 

loa  pvq  oqA.  asoq)  jre  jo  loxioq  oq)  po)pxa  'atop 

•com  oq)  )« ')uq  :  uapmqqSpi  ajtqoavf  aq)  jo  ojjean 

oqj  o)0|  jojuo)  So|xu)«  Aq  *)jn'oo  oq)  jo  osodand 

ajvtpoannc  oq)  poia^sro  'A^uoqjnv  0<tnB!lilAV  8aPl 

jo  aopacres  oq)  joptro  paauojaad  'ojobvsvui  »iio 

•jcqnq  flm£    *oaro)«OBB  jo  )jq|cooo  )*eai  oq)  OAcao 

-on  ppsoa  Aoq)  eiq|aq''o)i«4i  oq)  uf  paqsuad  Ajre 

*J»saS  )nq  '•aptarei'sa  jo  uoptsoj|dazoo  «  q'ont  amp 

-oa  )on  ppioo  iaqj  'naanorq  pro  9paaiJ|  Jiaq)  paay 

-too*  p«q  oq  a  otoqi  jo  vpib^s  aq)  mau  q)«ap  0)vip 

-ramn  jo  ooraiaqojddB  oq)  q)i4&  panvddo  pro  'p[oa 

qitii  daudAtq*  *)qSra  jo  tapvqt  aq)  q)iM.  papanoxrai 

'jouoq  pav  jau9  q)iA  popeqsici    ''aovjd  pa)iqvq 

-nj  Iro  maij  oa[nn  Jf aoi  xis  jo  ooao)fip  oq)  )«  **Xj) 

•irooa  aq)  jo  ooqj  a^oqAt  aq)  pajOAoo  )«q)  (a\oos  aq) 

jo  )spps  4q)  m  'aatioqs  ao  'pooj  'Souoaoo  )noq)iA 

'oiofioj  pro  pairea  'pojapxnra  pvq  aq'ffptroqvuq  pro 

uaqitsj   eooqA.  'aojpuqo  pro  namoA  ma{dxoq  aq) 

)ja|  ptro  *la{reA  an  m  panoj  uaAV  )«q)  rpa^a  pav 

ap)«a  oq)  n»  jo  Aaid  «  apvm  *paomq  aq  O)  tasnoq 

oq)  qo  pajapjo  'oaoww^ra  ptuo  cnp  pa)tBjpadjad 

9ofAsq  *iiaqdarB3      'podtsaso  A)xi'fl  pro  paapanq 

ono  )«q)  ot  !  ramrod  oq)  axnaa*  oj  qSnona  uoof  a au 

'X*  )oa  pip  «)aa(aq3V)ap  eqi  jo  omoe  )nq  i  paapanq 

ojk)  o)  po)anoara  oioqm  jo  joqama  oq)  'Xo[pSA  aq)  va 

pa*q  jeq)  i)aaAOfl  japan  »3pmi  aq)  n«  J9qo)nq  o) 

99m.  o9{«ap  aqj,    'jCaaaax  ocriAip  aq)  ojoidoif  O)  aoip 

poq  ioq)  ojoiaq  A^ioja^a  6: in  pafunq  pav  'vpaq 

<naq)  a|  pavrjidans  oaam  uioqjti  jo  jxvd  JOivaaS  aq) 

'xaaa«m.*!q)  n!  paJ^jgng  saouad  A)jnp  pav'iqSi^ 

"Jaaajo  aia)pMpi«  «  'paoaamjQ  oao  £q  )iooq  oq) 

o)  paqqvi*  ova  'ora  jwj  utra  oajos  o)  Souano  pav 

*AaioatSafio|dai|^aej  f(naqdaxv3  )«nal  °^A  'sJvaX 

iq^ia  jo  A"oq  y    •oopoaab  )noq)iA\  qivap  o)  jnd  tv^ 

*|oqooo  «pi  of  aopoa)OJd  v  pvq  ooxp  ajoa  «iq)  )v  pav 

"luamaidAoS   oq)  a)  po))nnqtiv  pofxad  vftp  aiojoq 

npoocn  oanp  pvq  oq*  *)san9  f^ppraopovj^  'oaxaou) 

-Ofqany  jo  pqiq  aqr    '0)vj  «(povqcnq  loq  /o  jtaubq 

aq)  Xq  pojavjQmp  ^2vp  )xaa  pan>  oq.v,  'ojiav  nq  jo 

ww  aq)  tn  pvop  OAiop  naj  a{f    *P«oq  oq)  'qSn'ojq) 

«nq  )oq«  pav   'jaqarvqa  «(avai  p|0    oq)   paxojaa 

pvq  aoovoSaOA  jo  ua)*cann  o8vav*  oqj,     *)q9nj 

0)«|pouiuif  Xq  ooAif  umo  Jiaqi  pajnoev  'vouv  jo  0)ii) 

-?>oap  Soiaq  'pro' t  aojpuqo  pav  noaioA  jo  tqouq* 

•q)  'naqsnmjo  o9jvqa«{p  on)  praoq  £oqt  tpaponon 

*snu  ipvaipi  omoq  aq)  a\vv  Aoq)  <jio9ovp'9aipaodaa 

oqj  jo  jovmj  -n»q)  oc|addv  o)  qovq  pa)«vq  tq)no^ 

•q)  oaq^i      'Aiaqaoaj)  oq)  joj  ofquoAnov  oxoai 

•Jsoiajo  Jfaqi  jvq)  )nq  'poofq  fooo  vf  oxaqi  lapjcnm 

mofvq  if  pioq  Xoq)  *piog  oq)  ui  Xijqvj  uoio  aqj  jo 

•PiavwpjvjK  oq)  )q9no;  Xp9anifii  OAvq  pjnoM  Aaq) 
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qvnoq)  )vq)  !  qao  a  aqi  )oa  povjn  i^q)  Xm  uajpioo 
ooonaoa  aq)  pxvoqjaAoXaqx  'saopvAjaoao  joqunj 
8TBax  o)  'Xia)VA]Ad  q)ioj  )odM.  oaoi  SonoA  oaj  oq) 
' svataq)jiaAoa  :  X)|iaaap  «,n9<l<It<ra3  1°  iqnop  )««a[ 
oq)  jnoqxvq  ppiOAv  Jaq)vj  oq)  jroa  oq  Joq)iaa  )nq 
!aaq)aiq  s)q  o)  aopidaa«  «yq  pa)V3fanaiaioa  poo 
'iLiaqovaj)  aotos  )aadfn«  O)  ovdaq  'pappiop  vpxvnJ 
oq)  SaiAiaaxad  'ppjaopavpj  aaSanoX  oqx  *aopoqav 
)saauv4i  aq)  jo  vaoivvajood  pnpnoi  q)jM.  'SoraaAO 
oq)  at  aoAOs  )uoqv*  poind  *iaq)o9o)  Avp  oq)  poo 
-ovd  9a|Avq  n»qdare3  pav  ppn*q»vn  -poqavazd 
•dv  pofxad  pi)vj  aq)  q)8aor  )y  'dpypaom  paAiav 
•ajon  )«ooi  aq)  jo  aaroxvaadv  oq)  qv  ai  'AoipiA  aq) 
jo  ram  aq)  qijA  «Avp  oaa)ja  pa*q  poi  'X)qv)id»oq 
pnp.irc>  )«oox  aq)  qjiA\  paAiaoaj  9A9ik  vam  wrix  pro  aq 
'aopvjvpap  nq)  jo  aoaavJbevaoo  aj  *£inhn  )mo| 
aq)  upj)>afl  ppoqt  afdoad  itq  joa  oq  xaq)')oa  )vq) 
'jcaoaoq  nq  aoda  'ponaioia  pav  tvpaa|ij  w  'po 
-jdMrav  oq  'safoxaaa  jo  vpoauj  w  earaa  Xoq)  jaq) 
-aqAv  papovozap  ppaopavjg  aaoM  •Xaaom-q)jvaq 
pav  xv)-pav^  «*q)  xo  uvajjv  aq)  9aiXA8i  jo  aaaa)aia 
ao  ()aaan8aj  tfiiiMxy  o)  Soulaoiaq  uafptofl  jo  Xavd 
-axoD  v  qjiAv  *ao3aaif)  jo  XoipiA  aq)  O)oi  poqaxvoz 
'aosuvoanQ  jofeai  oxojj  japjo  ov  jo  oo)jia  Xq 
'auX{aaif)  jo  n^qdare--)  ocv)dva  'Xovajqaj  jo  q)ooat 
aq)  of  *aiqiua)  ajoot  aq  )q9tai  oaoas  aq)  )vq) 
*uaao«ud  oa  aqv)  o)  onq  9ad'jvqa  *pjOA\«  aq)  o) 
aoaaa[()  jo  fnav)Tqvriai  aq)  )iid  o>  oiopSapi  )vq)  Of 
•dooj)  oq)  papavaiuxea  eq^\  <aao)«8aiAfi  o)  mop 
-oajip  jv|napxvd  )oas  jo)S]aiui  nq)  'paupoog  joj 
XjTn'dJoas  'jppo  jo  J8)ram  aq)'o)  p*3))ia»ovj)  Saioq 
'pavq  aAiO  f^4*a(Qai  nq  Xq  poaS|MO)anoapav'po 
-aSn  'aopnaoxa  nioxBqjvq  nq)  joj  japio  ay  *aotv 
-naxqns  «(praaop3T!;^  io  Aaaq  oq  )vq»  jvoddv  )oa 
"OP  %\  qStioq)  'axdoad  Xddvqaii  a«oq)  jo  oopanjqv 
•op  aq')  joj  )avxra.vk  v  poaSis  4X)iavamq  )oa  sva\  an) 
-jia  jatqo  asoqA  *3oiq  aq)  pav  !  ua)nana  qsp)O0g 
jaq)0  aq)  jo  mop8aJ9ir>8  am  Xq  pavoddns  n»A\  aa|AP« 
«JH  'aopnaaxa*  Ajreiqiox  Xq  ^aapaadap  pav  Xijiaa 
tjq  qjiA  'anq  Sapvcupxa  oi  'mopSaiq  aq)  jo  )brob 
aq)  o)  onq  oayubva  ppioqo  )aaotajaAo9  aq)  )vq) 
pasodojd'pov  'aopvorapojd  oq)  o)  pivSoj  oa  prvd 
pvq  oq  )vq)  'pOAjasqo  8{f  *a9|ajaA0i  Xro  japan 
X[qvaovad  oatj  Joa  'Aainnoo  bto  jo  «alv|  oq)  o)  )aoip 
-oqo  aq  jaAdd  ppioAi  oqM.  'amau  pav  paq«pno{q  <n 
pajnoi  'ovDjnj  v  «v  (iaqaj  aiqiSujoaai  ao  n  )jnoo 
)*   ppiaopavjf    pa)aaBajdaa  pvq  aMTgiravavs 
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^^  *pa))faiqni 

Xpnnaiov  os  pvq  Xoq)  qaiqAi  o)  ')oaaiajaAoS  aq) 
Xq  paiaa)0jd  flujaq  jo  eoaapnooa  ipj  ai  'aooaaff) 
jo  Xoi(VA  oq)  a|  «aopv)tqvq  oao  Jjaq)  o)  paoxn) 
-aj  Xaqi  aaqj,  *8)oajaqpv  «;q  pav  aiiq  0)  npvo  aq) 
ja)gnnmpo  O)  aodn  paiTVAaad  «vai  'tcreqxj  a\-)joj 
jv  )oaai)a|oddvs}p  vpi  jo  aopvjapnmoo'  oi  'oqA 
'X)onoa  aq)  jo  jmaqe  'naqdoiVQ  oqof  j)g  O)  /[anntq 
pasvajppv  pav'aoiqd  aq)  paqovaj  aq  oaqAi  pasde|a 
Xvp  oao  )nq  cta\  aopvanqooud  aq)  Xq  paqua«ojd 
oua)  aq)  )vq)  'oaaaBnip  qans  qjiM  pa[|aAVJ)  oq'pioa 
Xi0faa)0f  Joq)vaA%  aq)  pav  'a\ooi  q)iAi  paxaAoa  svm. 
ponojS  oq)  q^noqj,  *a{X9jy  jo  oaio)-X)ano3  aq) 
'Xjvjoaui  joj  Xia)vipaanai  )uo  )as  ppsaopsvjf  pav 
!  aiaq)  jajnaioipvb)  pamjaj  aq  'ajvj)«[9vui  jiao  v  jo 
JdMod  oq)  q)iA\  pa)«3A  )oa  toav  jaogjo'nq)  sy  ''tsoj) 
-joj  )vq)  jo  JoajdAoS  'itJHl  l^nofoo  Xq  anq  o)  pojop 
-aa)oq  )q9iai  mpvo  oq)  ) vq)  pojroap pav  *areq{iM 
-)joj  o)  q)aoai  oq)  jo'Xvp  )nq  Xxai  aq)  ao  paji'vaaj 
'aopvj^oop  nq)  Xq  pa)vpiaipa|  fpreaopav|\[  *jaq 
-oxaDOQ  jo  pa'a  aq)  ja)jv  )no  p[oq  p(noq«  oqA\  otoqi 
)sara9v  aopuaaxa  Xjv)nrtn  jo  aopvpanaap  v  q)u* 
'jvaX  )aa9ajd  aq)  jo  acup  aq)  oi  pe9ao[Ojd  toa  nq) 
pav  i  Xvp  anpaaa  v  Xq  npvo  aq)  aqv)  pan  ')naqnt 
ppiOAi  Xaq)' papt.vojd  'onq  )«are9v  najv  aj  aaaq 
pvq  oua  asoq)  nv  o)  X)raaiapa]'ro  paaauo  'nopvot 
-vpoid  Xq  'pvq  annnT  A\  *a!X  *aop9nx)oop  o)  anq 
pojOAap  'o9aaAdJ  oi'ijva  aq)  pav  'auxaqov  OfoqA 
oq)  pa)vajap  'nnqa  aq)  Saooro  ooaannai  tiq  Xq  ')nq 
'taua)  a«aq)  ui  aaoopibav  o)  ponuaj  X[a6  )ba  jopavf 
•q9iq  oxn  'ainqtunp  o)  poXo{daia  mm  oq  qapiA 
Xaaom  oq)  jo  ojvqg  >riaq)0  oq)  uxojj  'waraot  c|q 
joj  panraoiopai  9aiaq  aodn  pa)«ita|  uvaraiqoa  nip 
pav  !  aapqpsoq  jo  aunoa  aq)  9ounp  aavqivpvajg'jo 
«pav|  oq)  pojapanid  pvq  ppjatipavjg  *reaAi  ojiqad 
oq)  papjv9aj  )vq)  X)vaj)  v  aodn  )aajua  oa  pvq  OAvq 
O)  )q9no  qotq^  'aaav)6anuup  a)VApd  v  mojj  a*oi 
aoptsoddo  oooqji  'ooouaio  J°  ppraopavpi  w*m.  nop 
-«po9aa  nq)  pa)jVAq)  Xpafqa  oqAv  ajj  •uopuajui 
nq  pa)TU)nuj  pvq  oqA  oaoq)  ao  *X)ian)Joddo  )ug 
oq)  q)i a  aaava9adA  nq  xaajAi  o)  paAjoiaj  aq  pav 
:  paiiaaoj  pvq  aq  tans'  aqi  panjaj  0)  padqqo  ajoj 
•ajaq)  svai  afj    'oiqvapavjdust  oozaqa*  Vfq  panoj  oq 


*eqj  'fpmnaop  iobJb abxixo  uoiib  epsm  axaq)  qty* 
{box)  o)  OBSaq  aq  aaq*  pin  'Aeaom  oq)  jo  )x?d 
)*eq  eq)  jfasanq  o)  erei xdoxddB  o)  bbm.  ajisap  Bjxsa 
•1*  wq)  pa)oed«nj  'aaucnpixex  nil)  J°  p^otxajat 
Saieq  bobp  eqj,  *aBodxnd  Bnp  xoj"  paBiSag  axoxj 
pegimax  axa*  spoftod  poBBnoqa  aoejja  pae  '.  fljarqa 
xtaqi  ftaoare  Aeaoai  »o  torn*  8apnqjj)sfp  Aq  'xoao 
tneq)  9auq  o)  xoouapan  anBqropBaxgjo  fjrea  eq) 
'poanpex  Aqb)0)  )dA"  )°tt  ^a  Bjapaiqq£jq  oq)  ty 

•)aaaxaxdA02  poo  ooflxed  Btq  xoj)aedBax 
|re  otoi  0).aB3eq  tun)  xreq)  ui  oqM.  *)30b  apqAt  eq) 
01  nopuaAB  tre  peAtaoooa  ptre  'aAprfoxaxd  eq)  jo 
nowBAtq  ^naioffoi  o»  bb  aanseam  spi)  pesaaflaxiari 
oqX  'uopmoflBip  aq)  paittjre  pe)Ba)oxd  3ajABq  xaijB 
'•aAiactnaq}  peuxnofpB  axojexeq)  Aeq)  iAjfatoax 
stqotojj  QB9  *  )noqif4yaaAa  'AQBnona  8anaaxa«BB 
jo  lqSu  laapaodepai  jn  popae)ejd  Baetxe)AqBexd 
•qj;  *3apaaot  )xau  eft)  joj  paa8psB  oa«id  jo  orap 
Aub  inoqijAi  'peAxosBff jb*.  AppnOBBB  aq)  pire  J  aui[ 
-dtavro  jo  8aaiiM)«wuoxp  )tBax  eq)  oj  a)«qB  xo  'fl)Bp. 
-Biaxd  aq)  qjjAv  xnaaooi'o)  pdffnjax  Aeq)  !  ajq«a«(dan 
ptre  (A*[jns  'xnoB  joas  uBq)  exoox  ooreaaq  Aaq)  :  epp 
xpq)  uodn  aq  o)  paaadcrcq  qatqAi  'a\bx  aq)  jo  A)t 
-xoqjnB  aq)  nodn  pa)«pmt  Aeqx  '  *aaaa8inpa;  reAox 
aq)  Aq  paqspi^apsip  sanaeaa  jpq)  pa*  'paocjilBfp 
spnatxj  xtaq*  eas  b)  pasoaotn  axaA  BUBtxaiAqeaxri  aq) 
:  tu  j3s  puB  aoae{OBU?  qipi  B)snu>9B)aB  xfaqi  reax)  oi 
pvdaq  ptre  'xmoABj  B^apj  aq)  at  peqdamu)  BaBOBdoa 
ndd  eqj,  *sapxBd  OA\i  aq;  jo"  A)uoontre  aq)  aaren 
-ui  oj  &iao  paAxaB  'raotnAtp  aq)*  Sorfsaq  jo  pvajs 
-at  'iainsrsaax  esaqj,  ;)aaanu0Ao9-qaniq3  aq)  10 
ajvqfl  a  o)  pa»tutp«  aiaM.  AJoaip  radoanda  aq)  pan 
i  ^)div«  qiui  pa[qma«3B  aq  oi  qjinoaa  )ovqdaioa  ia£, 
)oa  bhm  )|  asnvaaq  '[udv  jo  Avp  q^oaaaia  aq)  o) 
paojnofpit  s«Av  )aaaz«!irea  aqj,  -iratnaras  puauaS 
aq)  o)  jaootrannaiod  qStq  paiatodav  «a  o«iq)07 
put;  !  [panda  aq)  10  )oapnatd  jo  aago  aq)  paore) 
-oi  pin^A«j^  :  jo|iaaaBqo'pjo|  painipflnoa  ra  are 
-poaAvj,  :  oiopdapi  j«qi  >i>  reaf-^Apd  pao|  apvm  svaa 
'aaav)jodai|  siq  at  poaaaap  paq  oqjA  '(ifAPH  *  P09! 
-joog  jo  XjB^ajoat  jotot  apvox  'jtB)g  10' ja)B«ai  aq) 
qj|Ai  poB  'pantrooj  BVAv'JjmqaapaBjg  10  jo^aaia  aq) 
0)  XoAua  loas  oaaq  paq  oq-m  'oo)saqof  *aot)«j) 
-staraxpe  eq)  ojat  s^spaiajd  aotot  )taxpv «)  aadojd 
)q9noq)  aq  )«q;  *'c)naoi9naj  jo  )aog'  tuoqqu)*  )«q) 
jo  )anpti03  aq)  q?tAi'  pasaafdccp  o*  sqm.  pan  (pav[ 
-)oog  jo  tattud)£q«;ud  aq)  a)  *oaac«p?idai09  siq  Xq 
uop«)ndaj  eiq  ut  qonut  o«  paaa.gng  pvq  Sap|  a  k  J, 

-Assana  anx  saonaosia  omih  shx 

H  ^9«  'Mi]  •nopisarapojd  Xq  'Xv^jOAcp  qjaja 
-SjinaM)  aqt^o)  panSojatd  spjc«Auaij«  »«a\  9uamtt([ 
•vred  aq;  pae  '[udy  jo  Xvp  qypA\j  aq)  o)  «aA{af>maq) 
paaxnofpt}  (aai«ap  stq  %%  '»omoq  oav)  aq)  aaqj; 
■)aaapuo3  aq)'  oi  Ajipaad*  Sauredai  10  tiopaajai 
•tq  Sapvonmraraoo  pav  'pa^aajJ*  pnq  Aoq)  satjddni 
ptJiaqn  aqi  in  aopoogv  jo  ffaop«j)suoaxap  '  Jtpq) 
joj  laamBnjttd  aq)  Sappreq)  'qooods  )ioqt  9  qjjM 
aotmas  aq)  pa«rop  'Xjviuqaj  jo  Xnp  q)jnoj-X)aaM) 
oqi  oo  'Sat^  oq)  'eaopQjTiSajt  apsamop  0)  Sapviai 
paravd  (5)  *ft)a«  puaAa*  pore  'paqlniqvjsa  Sotaq  gxaaX 
Samsoa  aq;  jo  »atiddn«  aq;  joj*Kponj  aqj,  *a«ua| 
'91  tnq  panre)qo  aoo«  oq  'jdAOA\oq  'aoaaqAk  uojj 
'a)a9Maji{  at  pauosudait  ra/n  'ooavJoaSi  Satpaa) 
•oid  'pan  'a'rexdxa  )on  ppoo  Xoq)  qatqM  taaqdp 
omoB  aot4ono)  paonavxa  0v.11  aO)sajg[  paoq  *40aoj; 
aqi  09  paiirazmuo  re*  q)aoaqjv(j  paoi  jnq  'papftoa«q« 
MOJ3  I  axr*q)  )0aiv9ti  pansn  X|a)«ipaaznzf  ajaAi  qovji 
-jbm  'aStsap  aq)'at  «jo))aq*B  pu«*  t)oadv  •«  maq)  oj 
panopaam  9apq  v*ea3  aao  q)t.H  'qjnouqjBQ  pjtoj 
'38897  :ptra[9a3  jo  8)jnd  aaamana  aqi  at  pas  'patq 
-joog  at  aopoaxinvai  ore  jo  atqa  aq)  o)  paivtax  Am 
•l«a«  inq  qjui  pareas  )«aa  aq)  pan  'sauiBf  8uj^  Aq 
naMtiM.  naa'q  aA*q  o)  pre*  ax«  asaq)  jo  oaxqj,  'pA 
-rpa  Hdren  J!S  Xq  aar«)  drqs  qaoajg  v  at  pa^aao 
-jta)a)  aaoq  pnq  qaiqAi  ua))ai  omo«  aopvaapisooa 
o)ot  T|oo)  o«noq  oqi'aaqx  'Xjunapn  oq)  o)  ■saaaap 
-naj  10  )tio  'aopaoasoid  aq)  dojp  o)  jodfoid  )q8noq) 
poo  *X)iytm?Datid  )«ai8  qjimazarp  oi  pojiaqpn  pvq  aq 
paAtaajad  Xaqa  fsaopanj)«at  pav'uapjo  *%X9Wtd  wq 
paororexa  Xaq)  aaqm  *)nq  :  Xirnboi  o«  O)  vap\  pa)aaf 
-qn*  «numajoo  oq)  pro  'rejiiatpv  dqi  jo  )anpaoomat 
pafoddnt  aq)  )B  pajnauntn  aopva  aqj,  'pawajq 
•tip  pan  p3ja))na«  vvm  )a^n  ojdqM.  aq)  )nq  :  39b 
■tntrp  ap)t|  qqiai  jjo  108  028A  )iiq  'aioqam  nvi  uaq)o 
oi&)  :  paqsuad  pan  mfaoj  eq)  aodu  paflptq  *a)«4 
•pjtq)  «  'qtnMjran  »q)  !  pBoq-area  oq)  jo  loqatre 
)«  paaapanoj  'a)u-paoaai  v  'nopuaojOQ  oq)  :  Ajpio 
-gtpj  ib^j8  tptM  punog  oq)  paq3«ai  aq  'Kxtsq  Sotaq 


iaq)«34i  aqj,  -q)noaU|j  jo  Viod  oq)  joj  axvat  0) 
anq  poS^qo  pa*  'reaavqa  oq)  o)at  oqq  OAoxp  ipiq* 
*)80doa)  jaarotA  «  Aq  aaxvsjOAO  wsm.  aq  aaq4i  'Uaq 
-axaqdae;  jo  A«p  pooaes  oq)  up  Soj«pua  ponnpaoa 
oq  oxaq*  'gSatpanot  o)  ^ovq  pan»f  'MoxWoqi  'a^j 
•xoomba  aq)  jo  ooct)  eq)  )noqt  iMqq  f  abaib  )«qi 
sauo)s  oq)  o)  ■dtqi  aSjrei  Sopodxa  )to|tJ«  saaovj)* 
-aotnoji  po)B9dej  t|q  8ajpu«)»q)Mt)0tt  'are8v  «qo 
O)  and  o)  uap40  qeajjpaApaaj  pov  'j«n8ay  jo  9opx 
>q|8aq  aq)  o|  iCsqjoj,  O)  paomioi  aq  'afooa  qooaa^ 
oq)  jo  )i»d)aai9  Saore  pojrep  pae  'xaaa»qa  oq).po 
-mooB  3oja«h  *8an'9)«  •aonn^x  Jnoj  o)  lapaaoare 
'0X09000  )atof «  p«q  qa)tiQ  pan  qeniaa  oq)  qofqA 
at  ')oon  vtuAjxtg  panoq-pJBAvaaioq  aq)  paxoaaa 
'jvpionJBd  a|  'p.ov  'aput)  aq)  jo  oopaaioJui  oq)  joj 
'RSarpano*  aj  xo  leaavqo  oq)  a]  Jioq)io  'xooiaaiB  |p 
pamtxa  aq  'coaxaquaAajj  *txapxo  Xjo)atpBX)aoa  puo 
oxnbsqo  qjut  paxoidjaa 'idAoajoat  '«ba\  oqyn  'iobbq^[ 
jo  unoABapoa  aq)  ire  pagreq  fB  'X)uo)xap  pav  'aop, 
-ova  'oaoBxiBtA  qotw  q)u&  pa^oB  xaogjo  nqr  *)oa« 
-a8B8oa  oa'pioAB  o)  oifuxnox  pajapjro  aq T(qaa  jo 
)q8p4i  pop  idra*  jo  4aq«nui  nt  Xabo  «|q  o)  joyxad 
-a«  axaM.  saojpBubs  paofqarao  aq)  ibid  'aDaa8jna) 
-or  pe)qtiopan  poApaaj  pcq  8jgf\  qooai£  oq)  ra  *)nq 

!  i  Moaaa  9m  jo  )saob  at  paQBt  *aojp»nl5»  qa^m 
v  Aq  pooiof  oaaq  SatABq'  'bob  )B  popoBntauio  oqjA 

;  'pE«tt){  pjjiaipy  *ao*pipadxa  B^xaotainB  oq)  8xqinp 
)oou  aq)  jo  asBwrea«iaz  aq)  bbai  'aenoq  aaAO[  oq) 
jo  aoi)oa;)B  oq)  passoxSaa  )Bq)  )oa(qo  jxaa  a  Hi 

'HOHKK&  3HX  AS  (TaidJVa 

siaau  HDiaa  axr  hsiions  am 

xiaq)  o)  o)iiqu)ooo  )on  ppOM.  «xaod  oq)  <o8b)obap« 
«jq)  )ttoq)tA\  pan  t  ppjtoj  aq)  oj  a8a0Atxd  iiaa  b  8of 
-BBqoind  jo  OBoadxa  aq)  )B  paAaqaj  aq  acq)  xaq)BJi 
'paoiBxdaioa  Aaq)  qatqAw  jo  cd*tq«pjBq  eq)  XBaq 
o)  paAfosajt  caomnzoa  aq)  joj  f  poddojp  «ba&  jjtq  oq) 
'A)ttoamre  ^nqSanpoa  paonpojd  )BO)  vaaaaiajaoa 
oaaq)  Jayy  *aop*ndo  tuo  Jtaq)  jo  vnopBoa)  ojoa 
aq)  £)jBd  qooa  japoax  pun"  'e)ndtnp  aq)  aaxvpaj 
o)  Xpto  paAjafl  qsfqAv  'Bapis  q)oq  ao  i)pBAtA  )BajJ 
'  q)TA\  pan8iB  bbm.  )aiod  oqx  •ponsroa*  oanojajooa 
aojj  b  poo  !)oaaipQaatB  Bnp  po)oafex  eaoaraxoa 
oqX  'oontBOoo  eq)  aodn  o)oa  ppoqi  'daureaddv  pus 
'peooauans  ob  jaed  XjtaAa  )Bq)  'pan  :  p«j)  eq)  aiojaq 
*£ep  A)OdAA)  oaAtS  aq  pptoqs  eapoa  Btq)  )Bq)  :  p3|X) 
eq?  )b  )bibbb  o)  poaouianiB  A[np  aq  piooqB  )oaare|| 
-JBd  a]  o)oa  paB  )ts  o)  )q9u  b  OABq  oqAi  exaad  aq) 
{re  'oobboj)  jo  aoBudstoi  jo  aosBdj)  jo;  'Btojaod  xo 
xaad  £ub  jo  sreu) '  aq)  aodn  )Bqj,  '8apaBfia  'agnB^o 
B  pappB  (jreqaq'uA\o  xtoq)  at  'spxoi  aqj,  *oa\ojo  oq) 
jo  OBoq)  bb  noAA  bb  q)Bo  audit  paanavxa  aq  ppaoqo 
saB8ao)iAi  stq  )Bq)  'pas  1  reiJ)  anf  axojoq  »tBp  no) 
'laaaBd  aqj  jo  ob[b  bb  ^aaaqatpot  Btq  jo  Xdoa  B  q)|A 
paqnainj  oq  ppiout  jaaoBfjd'  aq)  )W|X  *paptAoad  91 
:  raStax  a]%x  aq)  nt  pacodxa  oaaq  pBq  aq  qap{A\  O) 
bjtio8u  aq)  moij  )aa(qtt>  aq)  axnaoB  o)  bba\  njq  rpp 
jo  adpap  aqx  -aeaoq  jaMO{  aq)  pasBBd  paB  *)aa 
-jbo  aq)  aodn  jqSncuq  otc8b  A\oa  bbm  'aopraat  8tqp 
-aaaxd  acj  ct  «pjox  aq)  Aq'apraB  pn?i  ooaq  SotiBq  not 
-Baj)  qffq  jo  uaBBO  m  Bpstj)  8opvpi8ax  xoj  njq  y 

.  *iaaAviapun  £i8atpJooaB  oq  qatqM  ooBiSim 
b  i  4j9t]¥*  aq)  at  paB)B  o)  pooaa)aaB  poa  'rejanall 
-£oa*0))B  aq)  Aq'  pa)uaaBoxd  'flaoonuoo  oq)  jo  )9anJ» 
■*w  oq) )«  'pbav  eH  'xesnaoB  avrej  pnB  *)Baqa  'xoi 
-Bodon  snouo)oa  b  xo^n  j  poxBiaap  araoq  aq)  oaqx 
•panoj  oxak  Bnosxad  qons  00  )nq  :  Boopaaxip  b«|  a) 
jfatpJoooB  'tnoq)  xoj  epvai  bbaa  qaxBag  ■aopae)oxd 
aqj  pas  sBBd  aq)  paxnooxd  psq  aq  otoqAv  xoj  samoo 
-)tAk  aq)  oxoal  'boXbh  saoref  pov  'reABpa  BBotoqj; 
poo[03  )«q)  'paaugre  aq  axaqm  '08a|8po|  oaio  B|q 
)B  paatarexo  rpxvAuaijB  m*  ajf  •aaoapf ao  oa|S  04 
)aaapooo  oq)  atoxj  aatoa  pjnoAi  *pre»  oq  'oq*  boob 
•xad  oau  xqx  3up|  aq)  oxoxj  sred  ^aB{q  b  paopDqo 
ojf  *BxadBd  ooxob  paanpoxd  aq  axaqji  'Buontatoa  jo 
.  astioq  aq)  jo  xsq  aq)  O)  )q9nojq  bba\  pas  'ooaapfAA 
'  Btq  pojano  'qooaq  B^ati  aq)  oj  xaaoBjxd  B  'xoiraj 
1  oao  (q)8na[  )y  *aopBauoja|  eq)  Xmsnf  O)  poxBad 
-dv  Sappoa  )nq  :  poanaBxa  eaosocpiA*  oatos  poor 
'  'paztaB  ax8A\  BaoBxad  psxaAag  *aaoxq)  aq)  0)  Boaref 
axo)*sax  pan  'ooniaqax  b  asrex  o)  'ajtqsBaoB1!  at  B)s;a 
-Bd  aq)  jo  AaBxtdsaoa  popaa)dxd  b  Aq  pasnore  avpA 
-oi^l  mm.  )aaazBt(J^d  aqj,  *xaAuraB  OAptsod  b  uxu) 
-oj  aatp  op)t[  b*  ai  pan  *4O0lqnB  aq)  xaptsaoa  ppcto* 
aq  'axdjaxaq)  i  otop8a|X  aq)  jo  apBX)  oq)  O)  ooobs 
-xodan  )Bax8  jo  xnyre  ao  btjav  j]  pres  Off  'AoBdaxoo 
Akoa  b*  o)  xa)XBqa  b  )obx8  paB  ')t  8ApBB]p  09  Saw 
aq)  pdBsoxppB  avnoq  oq)  'AxajaujepBsan  SatAOxa 
bjoavbob  B^AOBdaioa  oq)  paB  ')]  )saiB8B  p^aacoxd 
Sujoq  saoppad  sxaA|p  )ttq  :)aoozqBfiqB)Ba  flftg)  xoj 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


False  Information  against  the  Earl  of  Marlborough,  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  and  other*— Sources  of 
national  Discontent— Distention  between  the  Queen  and  the  Princess  Anneof  Denmark— The  House 
of  Lords  vindicate  their  Privileges  in  behalf  of  their  imprisoned  Members— The  Commons  present  Ad- 
dresses to  the  King,  and  Queen— They  acquit  Admiral  Russet,  and  resolve  to  advise  his  Majesty— They 
comply  with  all  the  Demands  of  the  Ministry— The  Lords  present  an  Address  of  Advice  to  the  King— 
Dispute  between  the  Lords  and  Commons  concerning  Admiral  Bussel—The  Commons  address  the  Jung 
—They  establish  the  Land-tax  and  other  Impositions — Burnet's  Pastoral  Letter  burned  by  the  Hang- 
man—Proceedings of  the  Lower  House  against  the  Practice  of  kidnapping  Men  for  the  Service— The 
two  Houses  address  the  King  on  the  Grievances  of  Ireland— An  Account  of  the  Place-bill,  and  that/or 
triennial  Parliaments— The  Commons  petition  his  Majesty  that  he  would  dissolve  the  East-India  Com- 
pany—Trial  of  Lord  Mohunfor  Murder— Alterations  in  the  Ministry— The  King  repairs  to  the  Conti- 
nent, and  assembles  the  Confederate  Army  in  Flanders— The  French  reduce  Huy— Luxembourg  resolves 
to  attack  the  Allies,  who  are  defeated  at  Landen—Charleroy  is  besieged  and  taken  by  the  Enemy— Cam- 
paign on  the  Rhine— The  Duke  of  Savoy  is  defeated  by  Catinat  in  the  Plain  of  Marsaglia— Transactions 
m  Hungary  and  Catalonia— Naval  Affairs— A  Fleet  of  Merchant  Ships  under  Convoy  of  Sir  George 
Reoke,  attacked,  and  partly  destroyed  by  the  French  Squadrons— Wheeler's  Expedition  to  the  West- 
Indies— -Benbow  bombards  St.  Maloes—The  French  King  has  recourse  to  the  Mediation  of  Denmark — 
Severity  of  the  Government  against  the  Jacobites— Complaisance  of  the  Scottish  Parliament— The  King 
returns  to  England,  makes  some  Changes  in  the  Ministry,  and  opens  the  Session  of  Parliament— Both 
Houses  inquire  into  the  Miscarriages  oy  Sea — The  Commons  grant  a  vast  Sum  for  the  Services  of  the 
ensuing  Year— The  King  rejects  the  Bill  against  free  and  impartial  Proceedings  in  Parliament ;  and 
the  Lower  House  remonstrates  on  this  Subject— Establishment  of  the  Bank  of  England— The  East- 
India  Company  obtain  a  new  Charter— Bill  for  a  general  Naturalization  dropped— Sir  Francis  Wheeler 
perishes  in  a  Storm— The  English  attempt  to  make  a  Descent  in  Camaret-bay,  but  are  repulsed  with 
Loss— They  bombard  Dieppe,  Havre  de  Grace,  Dunkirk,  and  Calais— Admiral  Russet  sails  for  the 
Mediterranean,  relieves  Barcelona,  and  winters  at  Cadis— Campaign  in  Flanders— The  Allies  reduce 
Buy— The  Prince  of  Baden  passes  the  Rhine,  but  is  obliged  to  repass  that  River— Operations  to  Hun- 
eery— Progress  of  the  French  in  Catalonia— State  of  the  War  in  Piedmont— The  King  returns  to  Eng- 
land—The Parliament  meets— The  Bill  for  triennial  Parliaments  receives  the  Royal  Assent— Death 
of  Archbishop  Tilletson  and  of  Queen  Mary— Reconciliation  between  the  King  and  the  Princess  of 


THE  EARL  OF  MARLBOROUGH,  BISHOP  OP 
ROCHESTER,  &c.  FALSELY  ACCUSED. 

WHILE  king  William  seemed  wholly  engrossed 
by  the  affairs  of  the  continent,  England  was 
distracted  by  domestic  dissention,  and  overspread 
wlA  rice,  corruption,  and  profanenes*.    0?er  and 
above  the  Jacobites,  there  was  a  setef  malcontents, 
whose  number  daily  increased.  They  not  only  mur- 
mured at  the  grievances  of  the  nation,  but  composed 
and  published  elaborate  dissertations  upon  the  same 
subject.    These  made  such  impressions  upon  the 
people,  already  irritated  by  heavy  burdens,  dis- 
tressed m  their  trade,  and  disappointed  in  their 
sanguine  expectations,  mat  the  queen  thought  it 
necessary  to  check  the  progress  of  those  writers, 
by  inimsng  out  a  proclamation,  offering  a  reward  to 
such  as  would  discover  seditions  libellers.    The 
earl  of  Marlborough  had  been  committed  to  the 
Tower,  on  the  information  of  one  Robert  Young,  a 
prisoner  in  Newgate,  who  had  forged  that  noble- 
man's band-writing,  and  contrived  the  scheme  of 
an  association  in  favour  of  king  James,  to  which  he 
afrxed  the  names  of  the  earls  of  Marlborough  and 
Salisbury,  Sprat,  bishop  of  Rochester,  the    lord 
Cornbvry,  and  Sir  Basil  Firebrace.    One  of  his 
emissaries  had  found  means  to  conceal  tins  paper 
in  a  certain  part  of  the  bishop's  house  at  Bromley 
in  Kent,  where  it  was  found  by  the  king's  messen- 
gers, who  secured  the  prelate  in  consequence  of 
Young's  mformation.  But  he  vindicated  himself  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  whole  council ;  and  the  for- 
gery of  the  informer  was  detected  by  the  confession 
of  Us  accomplice.    The  bishop  obtained  his  release 
immediately,  and  the  earl  of  Marlborough  was  ad- 
mitted to  Dial  in  the  court  of  king's-bench. 

SOURCES  OF  NATIONAL  DISCONTENT. 

80  many  persons  of  character  and  distinction  had 
been  hnpTtsened  during  this  reign,  upon  the  slight 
est  suspicion,  that  the  discontented  part  of  the  na- 
tion had  some  reason  to  insinuate,  they  had  only 


exchanged  one  tyrant  for  another.    They  affirmed, 
that  the  habeas-corpus  act  was  eithnr  msuftcient 
to  protect  the  subject  from  false  imprisonment,  or 
had  been  shamefully,  misused.     They  expatiated 
upon  the  loss  of  ships,  which  had  lately  fallen  a 
prey  to  tho  enemy  ;   the  consumption  of  seamen ; 
the  neglect  of  the  fisheries ;   the  interruption  of 
commerce,  in  which  the  nation  was  supplanted  by 
her  allies,  as  well  as  in?aded  by  her  enemies ;  the 
low  ebb  of  the  kingdom's  treasure  exhausted  in 
hiring  foreign  bottoms,  and  paying  foreign  troops 
to  fight  foreign  quarrels  ;  and  the  slaughter  of  the 
best  and  bravest  of  their  countrymen,  whose  blood 
had  been  lavishly  spilt  in  support  of  connections 
with  which   they  ought  to  have  had  no  concern. 
They  demonstrated  the  mischiefs  that  necessarily 
arose  from  the  unsettled  state  of  the  nation.    They 
observed,  that  the  government  could  not  be  duly 
established,  until  a  solemn  declaration  should  con* 
firm  the  legality  of  that  tenure  by  which  their  maj- 
esties possessed  the  throne ;  that  the  structure  of 
parliaments  was  deficient  in  point  of  solidity,  as 
they  existed  entirely  at  the  pleasure  of  die  crown, 
which  would  use  them  no  longer  than  they  should 
be  found  necessary  in  raising  supplies  for  the  use 
of  the  government.    They  exclaimed  against  the 
practice  of  quartering  soldiers  in  private  houses, 
contrary  to  the  ancient  laws  of  the  land,  the  peti- 
tion of  rights,  and  the  subsequent  act  on  that  sub- 
ject passed  in  the  reign  of  the  second  Charles.  They 
enumerated  among  their  grievances  the  violation  of 
property,  by  pressing  transport  ships  into  the  ser- 
vice, without  settling  any  fund  of  payment  for  the 
owners :  the  condition  of  the  militia,  which  was 
equally  burdensome  and  useless :  the  flagrant  par- 
tiality in  favour  of  allies,  who  carried  on  an  open 
commerce  with  France,  and  supplied  the  enemy 
with  necessaries,  while  the  English  laboured  under 
the  severest  prohibitions,  and  were  in  effect  the 
dupes  of  those  very  powers  whom  they  protected* 
They  dwelt  upon  the  ministry's  want  of  conduct, 
foresight,  and  intelligence,  and  inveighed  againn 
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their  ignorance,  insolence,  and  neglect,  which  were 
as  pernicious  to  the  nation  as  if  they  had  formed  a 
design  of  reducing  it  to  the  lowest  ebb  of  disgrace 
and  destruction.  By  this  time,  indeed,  public  vir- 
tue was  become  the  object  of  ridicule,  and  the 
whole  kingdom  was  overspread  with  immorality 
and  corruption ;  towards  the  increase  of  which 
many  concurring  circumstances  happened  to  con- 
tribute. The  people  were  divided  into  tbree  par- 
ties, namely,  the  Williamites,  the  Jacobites,  and  the 
discontented  Revolutioners :  these  factions  took  all 
opportunities  to  thwart,  to  expose,  and  to  ridicule 
the  measures  and  principles  of  each  other :  so  that 
patriotism  was  laughed  out  of  doors,  as  an  hypocri- 
tical pretence.  This  contention  established  a  belief 
that  every  man  consulted  his  own  private  interest 
at  the  expense  of  the  public :  a  belief  that  soon 
grew  into  a  maxim  almost  universally  adopted.  The 
practice  of  bribing  a  majority  in  parliament  had  a 
pernicious  influence  upon  the  morals  df  all  ranks 
of  people,  from  the  candidate  to  the  lowest  borough- 
eloctor.  The  expedient  of  establishing  funds  of 
credit  for  raising  supplies  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  government  threw  large  premiums  and  sums  of 
money  into  the  hands  of  low,  sordid  usurers,  brok- 
ers, and  jobbers,  who  distinguished  themselves  by 
die  name  of  the  monied-interest.  Intoxicated  by 
this  flow  of  wealth,  they  affected  to  rival  the  luxury 
and  magnificence  of  their  superiors ;  but,  being 
destitute  of  sentiment  and  taste,  to  conduct  them 
in  their  new  career,  they  ran  into  the  most  absurd 
and  illiberal  extravagancies.  They  laid  aside  all 
decorum ;  became  lewd,  insolent,  intemperate  and 
riotous.  Their  example  was  caught  by  the  vulgar. 
All  principle,  and  even  decency,  was  gradually 
banished;  talent  lay  uncultivated,  and  the  land  was 
deluged  with  a  tide  of  ignorance  and  profligacy. 

DISSENTION  BETWEEN  THE   QUEEN  AND 

PRINCESS  ANNE. 

Kino  William  having  ascertained  the  winter- 
quarters  of  the  army,  and  concerted  the  operations 
of  the  ensuing  campaign  with  the  States  general, 
and  the  ministers  of  the  allies,  set  sail  for  England 
on  the  fifteenth  day  of  October :  on  the  eighteenth 
landed  at  Yarmouth,  was  met  by  the  queen  at  New- 
hall,  and  passed  through  the  city  of  London  to  Ken- 
sington, amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  populace. 
He  received  a  congratulatory  address  frdm  the  lord- 
mayor  and  aldermen,  with  whom  he  dined  in  public 
by  invitation.  A  day  of  thanksgiving  was  appointed 
for  the  victory  obtained  at  sea.  The  lutestring  com- 
pany was  established  by  patent,  and  the  parliament 
met  on  the  fourth  day  of  November.  The  house  of 
lords  was  deeply  infected  with  discontent,  which 
in  some  measure  proceeded  from  the  dissention  be- 
tween the  queen  and  her  sister  the  princess  of  Den- 
mark, which  last  underwent  every  mortification  that 
the  court  could  inflict.  Her  guards  were  taken  away ; 
all  honours  which  had  been  paid  to  her  rank  by 
the  magistrates  of  Bath,  where  she  sometimes  re- 
sided, and  even  by  the  ministers  of  the  church 
where  she  attended  at  divine  service,  were  discon- 
tinued, by  the  express  order  of  his  majesty.  Her 
cause  was  naturally  espoused  by  those  noblemen 
who  had  adhered  to  her  in  her  former  contest  with 
the  king,  about  an  independent  settlement ;  and 
these  were  now  reinforced  by  all  the  friends  of  the 
earl  of  Marlborough,  united  for  a  double  tic :  for 
they  resented  the  disgrace  and  confinement  of  that 
lord,  and  thought  it  their  duty  to  support  the  prin- 
cess Anne  under  a  persecution  incurred  by  an  at- 
tachment to  his  countess.  The  earl  of  Shrewsbury 
lived  in  friendship  with  Marlborough,  and  thought 
he  had  been  ungratefully  treated  by  the  king :  the 
marquis  of  Halifax  befriended  him,  from  opposition 
to  the  ministry :  the  earl  of  Mulgrave,  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  display  his  talents,  and  acquire  that  con- 
sideration which  he  thought  due  to  his  merit.  De- 
vonshire, Montague,  and  Bradford,  joined  in  the 
same  cause  from  principle ;  the  same  pretence  was 
used  by  the  earls  of  Stamford,  Monmouth,  War- 
rington, and  othnr  whigs,  though  in  effect  they 
were  actuated  by  jealousy  nnd  resentment  against 
those  by  whom  they  had  been  supplanted.  As  for 
the  Jacobites,  they  gladly  contributed  their  assist- 
ance to  promote  any  scheme  that  had  a  tendency 
to  embroil  the  administration. 

LOKDS  VINDICATE  THEIR  PRIVILEGES. 
Tn  K  king,  in  his  speech  to  parliament,  thanked 


the  victory  obtained  at  sea,  condoled  them  on  the 
bad  success  of  the  campaign  by'  land,  magnified  the 
power  of  France,  represented  the  necessity  of  main- 
taining a  great  force  to  oppose  it,  and  demanded  sub- 
sidies equal  to  the  occasion.  He  expressed  his  relue- 
ticc  >  to  load  them  with  additional  burdens,  which, 
he  said,  could  not  be  avoided,  without  exposing  his 
.kingdom  to  inevitable  destruction.  He  desired 
their  advice  towards  lessening  the  inconvenience 
of  exporting  money  for  the  payment  of  the  forces. 
He  intimated  a  design  of  making  a  descent  upon 
Prance ;  declared  he  had  no  aim  but  to  make  his 
subjects  a  happy  people ;  and  that  he  would  again 
cheerfully  expose  his  life  for  the  welfare  of  the  na- 
tion. The  lords,  after  an  adjournment  of  three 
days,  began  with  great  warmth  to  assert  their  pri- 
vileges, which  they  conceived  had  been  violated  in 
the  cases  of  the  earl  of  Marlborough  and  the  other 
noblemen,  who  had  been  apprehended,  committed 
to  prison,  and  afterwards  admitted  to  bail  by  the 
court  of  king's-bench.  These  circumstances  being 
fully  discussed  in  a  violent  debate,  the  house  ordered 
lord  Lucas,  constable  of  the  Tower,  to  produce  the 
warrants  of  commitment,  and  the  clerk  of  the  king's- 
bench  to  deliver  the  affidavit  of  Aaron  Smith,  the 
court  solicitor,  upon  which  the  lords  had  been  re- 
manded to  prison.  At  the  same  time,  the  whole 
affair  was  referred  to  a  committee,  empowered  to 
send  for  persons,  papers,  and  records.  The  judges 
were  ordered  to  attend :  Aaron  Smith  was  examin- 
ed, touching  the  evidence  against  the  committed 
lords.  The  committee  reported  their  general  reso- 
lution, which  produced  a  vehement  dispute.  The 
opinion  of  the  judges  was  unsatisfactory  to  both 
parties :  the  debate  was  referred  to  a  committee  of 
the  whole  house,  in  which  it  was  resolved,  and  de- 
clared, as  the  sense  of  that  assembly,  that  in  pur- 
suance of  the  habcas-eorpus  act,  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  judges  and  gaol-delivery  to  discharge  the  pris- 
oner on  bail,  if  committed  for  high-treason,  unless 
it  be  made  appear,  upon  oath,  that  there  are  two 
witnesses  against  the  said  prisoner,  who  cannot  be 

5 reduced  in  that  term,  session,  or  general  gaol- 
elivery.  They  likewise  resolved  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  said  statute,  that  in  case  there  should  be 
more  than  one  prisoner  to  be  bailed  or  remanded, 
there  must  be  oath  made  that  there  are  two  wit- 
nesses against  each  prisoner,  otherwise  he  cannot 
be  remanded  to  prison.  These  resolutions  were  en- 
tered in  tile  books,  as  standing  directions  to  aH  fu» 
turc  judges,  yet  not  without  great  opposition  from 
the  court  members.  The  next  debate  turned  upon 
the  manner  in  which  the  imprisoned  lords  should 
be  set  at  liberty.  The  contest  became  so  warm, 
that  the  courtiers  began  to  be  afraid,  and  proposed 
an  expedient,  which  was  put  in  practice.  The 
house  adjourned  to  the  seventeenth  day  of  the 
month,  and  at  its  next  meeting  was  given  to  under- 
stand, that  the  king* had  discharged  the  imprisoned 
nobleman.  After  another  warm  debate,  a  formal 
entry  was  made  in  the  journals,  importing.  That  the 
house  being  informed  of  his  majesty's  having  given 
directions  for  discharging  the  lords  under  bail  in 
the  king's-bench,  the  debate  about  that  matter 
ceased.  The  resentment  of  the  peers  being  thus  al- 
layed, they  proceeded  to  take  his  majesty's  speech 
into  consideration. 

THE  COMMONS  PRESENT  ADDRESSES   TO 

THE  KING  AND  QUEEN. 

The  commons  having  voted  an  address  of  thanks, 
and  another,  praying  that  his  majesty's  foreign  al- 
liances should  be  laid  before  them,  determined  on 
a  bill  for  regulating  trials  in  cases  of  high  treason. 
They  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  admiral  Rnssel,  his 
officers  and  seamen,  for  the  victory  they  had  ob- 
tained, and  then  proceeded  to  an  inquiry,  Why 
that  victory  had  not  been  pursued ;  why  the  de- 
scent had  not  been  made ;  and  why  the  trade  had 
not  been  better  protected  from  the  enemy's  cruis- 
ers. The  admiral  having  justified  his  own  condact, 
they  commanded  the  lords  of  the  admiralty  to  pro- 
duce copies  of  all  the  letters  and  orders  which  had 
been  sent  to  the  admiral :  they  ordered  Russel  to 
lay  before  them  his  answers ;  and  the  commission- 
ers of  the  transports,  victuallers,  and  office  of  ord- 
nance to  deliver  in  an  account  of  their  proceedings. 
They  then  presented  addresses  to  the  king  and 
queen,  acknowledging  tile  favour  of  God  in  restor- 
ing him  to  his  people;  congratulating  him  upon 
his  deliverance  from  the  snares  of  his  open  and  se- 


them  for  their  last  supplies,  congratulated  themupon  J  cret  enemies:  and  assuring  him  they  would,  ao 
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ceraing  to  his  majtmy's  desire  in  his  most  gracious  I  thousand  men,  twenty  thousand  of  whom  should  be 


spuoch,  be  always  ready  to  advise  and  assist  him  in 
the  support  of  his  government.  The  queen  was 
thanked  for  her  gracious  and  prudent  administra- 
tion during  his  majesty's  absence ;  they  congratu- 
lated her  on  their  signal  deliverance  from  a  bold 
and  cruel  design  formed  for  their  destruction,  as 
well  as  on  the  glorious  victory  which  her  fleot  had 
;  and  they  assured  her  that   the  grateful 

they  had  of  their  happiness  under  her  gov- 
ernment, should  always  be  manifested  in  constant 
returns  of  duty  and  obedience. 

After  this  formal  compliment,  the  house,  instead 
of  proceeding  to  the  supplies,  insisted  upon  perus- 
ing the  treaties,  public  accounts,  and  estimates, 
mat  they  might  be  in  a  condition  to  advise,  as  well 
as  to  assist  his  majesty.    Being  indulged  with  those 
papers,  they  passed  a  previous  vote,  that  a  supply 
should  be  given ;  then  they  began  to  concert  their 
articles  of  advice.    Some  of  the  members  loudly 
complained  of  partiality  to  foreign  generals,  and 
particularly  reflected  upon  the  iusolence  of  count 
Solmcs,  and  his  misconduct  at  Steenkirk.    After 
some  warm  altercation,  the  house   resolved  one 
article  of  their  advice  should  be,  that  his  majesty 
would  be  pleased  to  All  up  the  vacancies  that  should 
happen  among  the  general  officers,  with  such  only 
as  were  natives   of  his  dominions,  and  that  the 
commander  in  chief  of  the  English  should  be  an 
Englishman.    Their  next  resolution  implied,  that 
many  of  the  great  affairs  of  the  government  having 
been  for  some  time  past,  unsuccessfully  managed, 
the  house  should  advise  his  majesty  to  prevent 
such  mischiefs  for  the  future,  by  employing  men  of 
knowledge,  ability,  and  integrity.   Individual  mem- 
bers inveighed  bitterly  against  cabinet  councils,  as 
a  novelty  m  the  British  system  of  government,  by 
which  the  privy-council  was  jostled  out  of  its  pro- 
vince.   They  complained  that  all  the  grievances  of 
thd     nation  proceeded  from  the  vicious  principles 
of  the  ministry :  they  observed,  that  be  who  op- 
posed the  establishment  could  not  be  expected  to 
support  it  with  zeal.    The  earl  of  Nottingham  was 
mentioned  by  name,  and  the  house  resolved  that 
hb  majesty  should  be  advised  to  employ  in  his 
councils  such  persons  only  whose  principles  obliged 
them  to  support  his  rights  against  the  late  king, 
and  aD  other  pretenders.    Marlborough's  interest 
stQI  predominated  among  the  commons.    His  friend 
Rossel  acquitted  himself  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
house,  and  shifted  the  blame  of  the  miscarriage 
upon  his  enemy  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  by  declar- 
ing that  twenty  days  elapsed  between  his  first 
letter  to  that  nobleman  and  his  lordship's  answer. 
The  earl's  friends,  of  whom  there  was  a  great  num- 
ber in  the  house,  espoused  his  cause  with  great 
vigour,  and  even  recriminated  upon   Russet;  so 
that  a  very  violent  debate  ensued.    Both  parties 
agreed  that  there  had  been  mismanagement  in  the 
scheme  of  a  descent.    It  was  moved,  that  one  cause 
of  die  miscarriage  was  the  want  of  giving  timely 
and  necessary  orders,  by  those  to  whom  the  man- 
agement of  the  affair  was  committed.    The  house 
divided,  and  it  was  carried  in  the  affirmative  by  one 
voice  only.    At  the  next  sitting  of  the  committee, 
Sir  Richard  Temple  proposed  they  should  consider 
how  to  pay  the  forces  abroad,  by  means  of  English 
manufactures,  without  exporting  money.    They  re- 
solved that  the  house  should  bo  moved  to  appoint 
a  committee  to  take  this  expedient  into  considera- 
tion.   Sri    Francis  Winningtou  was  immediately 
called  upon  to  leave  the  chair,  and  the  speaker 
resumed  hie  place.    All  that  had  been  done  was 
now  void,  as  no  report  had  been  made ;  and  the 
committee  was  dissolved.     The  house,  however, 
revived  it,  and  appointed  a  day  for  its  sitting;  but 
before  it  could  resume  its  deliberations,  admiral 
Rossel  moved  for  its  being  adjourned,  and  all  its 
purposes  were  defeated. 

The  court  agents  had  by  this  time  interposed, 
and  secured  a  majority  by  the  infamous  arts  of  cor- 
ruption. The  commons  no  longer  insisted  upon 
their  points  cf  advice.  Their  whole  attention  was 
now  cenfeertd  in  the  article  of  assistance.  Thoy 
granted  about  two  millions  for  the  maintenance  of 
three  and  thirty  thousand  seamen,  the  building  of 
some  additional  ships  of  war,  and  the  finirtuing  of 
Plymouth  dock:  and  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  pounds  to  supply  tho  deficiency  of  the 
luarterly  poll.  The  estimates  of  the  land-service 
were  not  discussed  without  tedious  debates,  and 

disputes.    The  ministry  demanded  fifty  four 


kept  at  home  for  the' defence  of  the  nation,  while 
the  rest  should  serve  abroad  in  the  allied  army. 
Many  members  declared  their  aversion  to  a  foreign 
war,  in  which  the  nation  had  no  immediate  con- 
cern, and  so  little  prospect  of  success.  Others 
agreed  that  die  allies  should  be  assisted  ou  the 
continent  with  a  proportion  of  British  forces ;  but 
that  the  nation  should  act  as  an  auxiliary,  not  as  a 
principal,  and  pay  no  more  than  what  the  people 
would  cheerfully  contribute  to  tho  general  expense. 
These  reflections,  however,  produced  no  other  effect 
than  that  of  prolonging  the  debate.  Ministerial 
influence  had  surmounted  all  opposition.  The 
house  voted  die  number  of  men  demanded.  Such 
was  their  servile  complaisance,  that  when  they 
examined  the  treaties  by  which  the  English  and 
Dutch  contracted  equally  with  the  German  princes, 
and  found  that,  notwithstanding  these  treaties, 
Britain  bore  two  thirds  of  the  expense,  they  over, 
looked  this  flagrant  instance  of  partiality,  and 
enabled  the  king  to  pay  the  proportion.  Nay,  their 
maxims  were  so  much  altered,  tuat,  ""f»ttnd  of  pro- 
secuting their  resentment  against  foreign  generals, 
they  assented  to  a  motion  that  the  prince  of  Wir- 
tcmberg,  the  major-generals  Tetteau  and  La  Forest, 
who  commanded  the  Danish  troops  in  the  pay  of 
the  States-general,  should  be  indulged  with  such 
an  addition  to  their  appointments  as  would  make 
up  the  difference  between  the  pay  of  England  and 
that  of  Holland.  Finally,  they  voted  above  two 
millions  for  the  subsistence  of  the  land  forces,  and 
for  defraying  extraordinary  expenses  attending  the 
war  upon  the  continent,  including  subsidies  to  the 
electors  of  Saxony  and  Hanover. 

THE  LORDS  PRESENT  AN  ADDRESS  OF 

ADVICE  TO  THE  KING. 

The  house  of  lords,  mean  while,  was  not  free 
from  animosity  and  contention.  Tho  Marlborough 
faction  exerted  themselves  with  great  vivacity. 
They  affirmed,  it  was  the  province  of  their  house 
to  advise  the  sovereign :  like  the  commons  they  in- 
sisted upon  the  king's  having  asked  their  advice, 
because  he  had  mentioned  that  word  in  his  speech, 
though  he  never  dreamed  that  they  would  catch  at 
it  with  auch  eagerness.  They  moved  that  the  task 
of  digesting  the  articles  of  advice  should  be  under- 
taken by  a  joint  committee  of  both  houses :  but  all 
the  dependents  of  the  court  including  the  whole 
bench  of  bishops,  except  Watson  of  St.  David's, 
were  marshalled  to  oppose  this  motion,  which  was 
rejected  by  a  majority  of  twelve ;  and  this  victory 
was  followed  with  a  protest  of  the  vanquished.  Not* 
withstanding  this  defeat,  they  prosecuted  their 
scheme  of  giving  advice ;  and,  after  much  wrang- 
ling and  declamation,  the  house  agreed  in  an  ad- 
dress of  remonstrance,  advising  and  beseeching  his 
majesty,  That  the  commanding  officer  of  the  British 
forces  should  be  an  Englishman:  that  English 
officers  might  take  rank  of  those  in  the  confed- 
erate armies,  who  did  not  belong  to  crowned  heads : 
that  the  twenty  thousand  men  to  be  left  for  the 
defence  of  the  kingdom  should  be  all  English,  and 
commanded  by  an  English  general :  that  the  prac- 
tice of  pressing  men  for  the  fleet  should  be  reme- 
died :  that  such  officers  as  were  guilty  of  this  practice 
should  be  cashiered  and  punished :  and,  lastly,  that 
no  foreigners  should  sit  at  the  board  of  ordnance. 
This  address  was  presented  to  the  king,  who  re- 
ceived it  coldly,  and  said  he  would  take  it  into  con* 
sideradon. 

Then  the  lords  resolved  to  inquire  into  the  mis- 
carriage of  the  purposed  descent,  and  called  for  all 
the  papers  relating  to  that  affair :  but  the  aim  of 
the  majority  was  not  so  much  to  rectify  the  errors 
of  the  government,  as  to  screen  Nottingham,  and 
censure  Russel.  That  nobleman  produced  his  own 
book  of  entries,  together  with  the  whole  correspon- 
dence between  him  and  the  admiral,' whom  he  ver- 
bally charged  with  having  contributed  to  the  mis- 
carriage of  the  expedition.  This  affair  was  referred 
to  a  committee.  Sir  John  Ashby  was  examined. 
The  house  directed  the  earl  to  draw  up  the  sub- 
stance of  his  charge ;  and  these  papers  were  after- 
wards delivered  to  a  committee  of  die  commons,  at 
a  conference  by  the  lord-president,  and  the  rest  of 
the  committee  shove.  They  were  offered  for  the 
inspection  of  the  commons,  as  they  concerned  some 
members  of  that  house,  by  whom  they  might  be 
informed  more  fully  of  the  particulars  they  con- 
rained.   At  another  conference,  which  the  commons 
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demanded,  theftr  committee  declared,  in  the  name 
*f  the  house,  That  they  had  read  and  well  con- 
sidered the  papers  which  their  lordships  had  sent 
them,  and  which  they  now  returned :  that,  finding 
Mr.  Ruseel,  one  of  their  members,  often  mentioned 
in  die  said  papers,  they  had  unanimously  resolved, 
that  admiral  Rnssel,  m  his  command  of  the  fleets, 
daring  the  last  summer's  expedition,  had  behaved 
with  fidelity,  courage,  and  conduct.  The  lords,  irri- 
tated at  this  declaration,  and  disappointed  in  their 
resentment  against  Rnssel,  desired  a  free  confer- 
ence between  the  committees  of  both  houses.  The 
earl  of  Rochester  told  the  commons,  he  was  com- 
manded by  the  house  of  lords  to  inform  diem,  that 
their  lordships  looked  upon  the  late  rote  and  pro- 
ceeding of  the  lower  house,  in  returning  their  par 
pen,  to  be  irregular  and  unparliamentary,  as  they 
had  not  communicated  to  their  lordships  the  lights 
they  had  received,  and  the  reasons  upon  which 
their  vote  was  rounded.  A  paper  to  the  same  pur- 
port was  delivered  to  colonel  Granville,  who  prom- 
ised to  present  it  to  the  commons,  and  make  a 
faithful  report  of  what  his  lordship  had  said.  Thus 
the  conference  ended,  and  the  inquiry  was  discon- 
tinued. 

THE  COMMONS  ADDRESS  THE  KING. 

Thh  lower  house  seemed  to  be  as  much  exasper- 
ated against  the  earl  of  Nottingham  as  the  lords 
were  incensed  at  Rnssel.  A  motion  was  made  that 
his  majesty  should  be  advised  to  appoint  such  com- 
missioners of  the  board  of  admiralty  as  were  of 
known  experience  in  maritime  affairs.  Although 
this  was  overruled,  they  voted  an  address  to  the 
kiiif,  praying  that  for  the  future,  all  orders  for  the 
engagement  of  the  fleet  might  pass  through  the 
hands  of  the  said  commissioners ;  a  protest  by  im- 
plication against  the  conduct  of  the  secretary.  The 
consideration  of  ways  and  means  was  the  next  ob- 
ject that  engrossed  the  attention  of  the  lower  house. 
They  resolved  that  a  rate  of  four  shillings  in  the 

Eund,  for  one  year,  should  be  charged  upon  all 
ids  according  to  their  yearly  value :  as  also  upon 
all  personal  estates,  and  upon  all  offices  and  em- 
ployments of  profit,  other  than  military  offices  in 
the  army  ot  navy.  The  act  founded  on  this  resolu- 
tion empowered  the  king  to  borrow  money  on  the 
credit  of  it,  at  seven  per  cent.  They  further  en- 
abled him  to  raise  one  million  on  the  general  credit 
of  tho  exchequer,  by  granting  annuities.  They  laid 
several  new  duties  on  a  variety  of  imports.  They 
renewed  the  last  quarterly  poll,  providing  that  in 
case  it  should  not  produce  three  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  the  deficiencies  might  be  made  up  by  bor- 
rowing on  the  general  credit  of  the  exchequer. 
They  continued  the  impositions  on  wine,  vinegar, 
tobacco,  and  sugar,  for  fire  years :  and  those  on 
East-India  goods  for  four  years.  They  laid  a  new 
imposition  of  eight  per  cent,  on  the  capital  stock  of 
the  Bast  India  company,  estimated  at  seven  hun- 
dred and  forty  four  thousand  pounds ;  of  one  per 
cent,  on  the  African :  of  five  pounds  on  every  share 
of  the  stock  belunging  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  oom- 

5 any ;  and  they  empowered  his  majesty  to  borrow 
ve  "hundred  thousand  pounds  on  these  funds,  which 
were  expressly  established  for  maintaining' die  war 
with  vigour  (1).  _  .     .  ^».. 

BURNET'S  PASTORAL  LETTER  BURNED. 

The  money-bills  were  retarded  in  the  upper 
house  by  the  arts  of  Halifax,  Mulgrave,  and  other 
malcontents.  They  grafted  a  clause  on  the  land-tax 
bill,  importing,  that  the  lords  should  tax  themselves. 
It  was  adopted  by  the  majority,  and  the  bill  sent 
with  this  amendment  to  the  commons,  by  whom  it 
was  unanimously  rejected,  as  a  flagrant  attempt 
upon  their  privileges.  They  demanded  a  confer- 
ence, in  which  they  declared  that  the  clause  in 
question  was  a  notorious  encroachment  upon  the 
right  the  commons  possessed,  of  regulating  all  mat- 
ters relating  to  supplies  granted  by  parliament. 
When  mis  report  was  debated  in  the  house  of  lords, 
the  earl  of  Mulgrave  displayed  uncommon  powers 
ot  eloquence  and  argument,  in  persuading  the 
bouse,  that,  by  yielding  to  this  claim  of  the  com- 
mons, they  would  divest  themselves  of  their  true 
greatness,  and  nothing  would  remain  but  the  name 
and  shadow  of  a  peer,  which  was  but  a  pageant. 
Notwithstanding  all  his  oratory,  the  lords  relin- 
quished their  clause,  declaring,  at  the  same  time, 
that  they  had  agreed  to  pass  the  bill  without  alter- 
ation, merely  in  regard  to  the  present  urgent  state 


of  affairs,  as  being  otherwise  of  opinion,  that  (hey 
had  a  right  to  insist  upon  their  clause.  A  formal 
complaint  being  made  in  the  bouse  of  commons 
against  the  pamphlet  entitled,  "  King  William  and 
tyieen  Mary  Conquerors,**  as  containing  assertions 
of  dangerous  consequence  to  their  majesties,  to  the 
liberty  of  the  subject,  and  the  peace  of  the  kingdom, 
the  licenser  and  printer  were  taken  into  custody. 
The  book  being  examined,  they  resolved  that  it 
should  be  burned  by  the  hands  of  the  common  hang- 
man, and,  that  the  king  should  be  moved  to  dismiss 
the  licenser  from  his  employment  The  same  sen- 
tence they  pronounced  upon  a  pastoral  letter  of 
bishop  Burnet,  in  which  this  notion  of  conquest  had 
been  at  first  asserted.  The  lords,  in  order  to  mani- 
fest their  sentiments  on  the  same  subject,  resolved, 
That  such  an  assertion  was  highly  injurious  to  their 
majesties,  inconsistent  with  the  principles  on  which 
the  government  was  founded,  and  tending  to  the 
subversion  of  the  rights  of  the  people.  Bohun,  the 
licenser,  was  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  house,  and 
discharged  upon  his  own  petition,  after  having  been 
reprimanded  on  his  knees  by  the  speaker. 

Several  members  having  complained  that  their 
servants  had  been  kidnapped,  and  sent  to  serve  as 
soldiers  in  Flanders,  the  house  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  inquire  into  the  abuses  committed  by 
press-masters;  and  a  suitable  remonstrance  was 
presented  to  the  king,  who  expressed  his  indigna- 
tion at  this  practice,  and  assured  the  house  that  the 
delinquents  should  be  brought  to  exemplary  pun- 
ishment. Understanding,  however,  in  the  sequel, 
that  the  methods  taken  by  his  majesty  for  prevent- 
ing this  abuse  had  not  proved  effectual,  they  re- 
sumed their  inquiry,  and  proceeded  with  uncommon 
rigour  on  the  information  they  received.  A  great 
number  of  persons  who  had  been  pressed  were  dis- 
charged by  order  of  the  house ;  and  captain  Winter, 
the  chief  undertaker  for  this  method  of  recruiting 
the  army,  was  carried  by  the  sergeant  before  the 
lord  chief  justice,  that  he  might  be  prosecuted  ac- 
cording to  law. 

THE  TWO  HOUSES  ADDRESS  THE  KING. 

Before  the  heats  occasioned  by  this  unpopular 
expedient  were  allayed,  the  discontent  to  the  na- 
tion was  further  inflamed  by  complaints  from  Ire- 
land, where  lord  Sidney  was  said  to  rule  with  des- 
potic authority.    These  complaints  were  exhibited 
by  Sir  Francis  Brewster,  Sir  William  Gore,  Sir 
John  Macgill,  lieutenant  Stafford,  Mr.  Stone,  and 
Mr.  Kerne.    They  were  examined  at  the  bar  of  the 
house^  and  delivered  an  account  of  their  grievances 
in  writing.    Both  houses  concurred  in  this  inquiry, 
which  being  nnished,they  severally  presented  ad- 
dresses to  the  king.  The  lords  observed,  That  there 
had  been  great  abuses  in  disposing  of  the  forfeited 
estates :  that  protections  had  been  granted  to  the 
Irish  not  included  in  the  articles  of  Limerick ;  so 
that  protestants  were  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  the 
law  against  them :  that  the  quarters  of  the  army 
had  not  been  paid  according  to  the  provision  made 
by  parliament :   that  a  mayor  had  been  imposed 
upon  the  city  of  Dublin  for  two  years  successively, 
contrary  to  the  ancient  privileges  and  charter  :  that 
several  persons  accused  of  murder  had  been  exe- 
cuted without  proof :  and  one  Sweetman,  the  most 
guilty,  discharged  without  prosecution.    The  com- 
mons spoke  more  freely  in  their  address :   they 
roundly  explained  the  abuses  and  mismanagement 
of  that  government,  by  exposing  the  protectant 
subjects  to  the  free  quarter  and  violence,  of  a  licen- 
tious army  ;  by  recruiting  the  troops  with  Irish  pa- 
pists, who  had  been  in  open  rebellion  against  his 
majesty ;  by  granting  protections  to  Irish.  Roman 
catholics,  whereby  the   course   of   the   law    was 
stopped ;  by  reversing  outlawries  for  high  treason* 
not  comprehended  in  the  articles  of  Limerick ;  by 
letting  the  forfeited  estates  at  undervalue,  to  the 
prejudice  of  his  majesty's  revenue ;  by  embezzling 
the  stores  left  in  die  towns  and  garrisons  by  the 
late  king  James,  as  well  as  the  effects  belonging  to 
the  forfeited  estates,  which  might  have  been  em- 
ployed for  the  better  preservation  of  the  kingdom ; 
and,  finally,  by  making  additions  to  the  articles  of 
Limerick,  after  the  capitulation  was  signed,  and 
the  place  surrendered.  They  most  humbly  besought 
his  majesty  to  redress  these  abuses,  which   had 
greatly  encouraged  the  papists,  and  weakened  the 
protestant  interest  in  Ireland.  The  king  graciously 
received  both  addresses,  and  promised   to  nay  a 
particular  regard  to  all  remonstrances  that  should 
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•one  from  either  house  of  parliament:  bat  no 
material  step  was  taken  against  the  lords  Sidney, 
Athlone  ana  Conmgsby,  who  appeared  to  have  en- 
grossed great  part  of  the  forfeitures  by  grants  from 
the  crown ;  and  even  commissioner  Culliford,  who 
had  been  guilty  of  the  most  grievous  acts  of  oppres- 
sion, escaped  with  impunity. 

ACCOUNT  OP  THE  PLACE  AND  TRIENNIAL 
PARLIAMENT  BILLS. 
Tbk  old  whig  principle  was  not  yet  wholly  ex- 
pelled from  the  lower  house.    The  undue  influence 
of  the  court  was  exerted  in  such  an  open,  scandal- 
,  as  gave  offence  to  the  majority  of  the 
In  the  midst  of  all  their  condescension, 
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Sir  Edward  Hussey,  member  for  Lincoln,  brought 
in  a  bill  touching  free  and  impartial  proceedings  in 
parliament.  It  was  intended  to  disable  all  members 
of  parliament  from  enjoying  places  of  trust  and 
profit,  and  particularly  levelled  against  the  offioers 
of  the  army  and  navy,  who  had  insinuated  them- 
selves into  the  house  in  such  numbers,  that  this 
was  commonly  called  the  officers'  parliament.  The 
bfll  passed  the  house  of  commons  and  was  sent  up 
to  the  lords,  by  whom  it  was  read  a  second  time, 
and  committed:  but  the  ministry  employing  their 
whole  strength  against  it,  on  the  report  it  was 
thrown  out  by  a  majority  of  two  voices.  The  earl 
of  Mulgrave  again  distinguished  himself  by  bis 
elocution,  in  a  speech  that  was  held  in  great  vener- 
ation by  die  people :  and,  among  those  who  entered 
a  protest  in  the  journals  of  the  house,  when  the 
majority  rejected  the  bin,  was  prince  George  of 
Denmark,  duke  of  Cumberland.  The  court  had  not 
recollected  themselves  from  the  consternation  pro* 
duced  by  such  a  vigorous  opposition,  when  the  earl 
of  Shrewsbury  produced  another  bill  foT  triennial 
parliaments,  providing  that  there  should  be  an 
annual  session ;  that  if,  at  the  expiration  of  three 
years,  the  crown  should  not  order  the  writs  to  be 
issued,  the  lord  chancellor,  or  keeper,  or  commis- 
sioner of  the  great  seal,  should  issue  them  ex  officio, 
and  by  authority  of  this  act,  under  severe  penalties. 
The  immediate  object  of  this  bill  was  the  dlssolutiou 
of  the  present  parliament,  which  had  already  sat 

*■" easions,  and  began  to  be  formidable  to  the 

from  its  concessions  to  the  ministry.  The 
that  would  accrue  to  the  constitution  from 
the  establishment  of  triennial  parliaments  were 
very  well  understood,  as  these  points  had  been  fre- 
quently discussed  in  former  reigns.  The  courtiers 
now  objected,  that  frequent  elections  would  render 
the  freeholders  proud  and  insolent,  encourage 
Action  among  the  electors,  and  entail  a  continual 
expense  upon  the  member,  as  he  would  find  him- 
self obliged,  during  the  whole  time  of  his  sitting, 
to  behave  like  a  candidate,  conscious  how  soon  the 
of  election  would  revolve.  In  spite  of  the 
interest  in  the  upper  house,  the  bfll 
_  and  contained  a  proviso,  that  the  present 
parliament  should  not  continue  any  longer  than  the 
rib  of  January  next  ensuing.  The  court  re- 
red  its  efforts  against  it  in  the  house  of  com- 
wherc,  nevertheless,  it  was  carried,  with 
alterations,  which  the  lords  approved.  But 
all  these  endeavours  were  frustrated  by  the  prero- 
gative of  the  king,  who,  by  refusing  his  assent, 
prevented  its  being  enacted  into  a  law. 

It  wa«  at  the  instigation  of  the  ministry,  that  the 
commons  brought  in  a  bill  for  continuing  and  ex- 
plaining certain  temporary  laws  then  expiring  or 
expired.  Among  these  was  an  act  for  restraining 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  which  owed  its  original  to 
uW  reign  of  Charles  the  lid.  and  had  been  revived 
in  the  first  year  of  the  succeeding  reign.  The  bill 
passed  the  lower  house  without  difficulty,  but  met 
with  warm  opposition  in  the  house  of  lords  ;  a  good 
number  of  whom  protested  against  it,  as  a  law  that 
subjected  all  learning  and  true  information  to  the 
arbitrary  will  of  a  mercenary,  and,  perhaps,  igno- 
rant licenser,  destroyed  the  properties  of  authors, 
and  extended  the  evil  of  monopolies.  The  bill  for 
trials  was  dropped,  and,  in  lieu  of  it, 
produced  for  the  preservation  of  their 
cred  persons  and  government :  but  this 
too  was  rejected  by  the  majority,  in  consequence  of 
the  ministry's  secret  management.  The  East  India 
company  narrowly  escaped  dissolution.  Petitions 
and  counter-petitions  were  delivered  into  the  house 
of  corawuua :  the  pretensions  on  both  sides  were 
carefully  examined:  a  committee  of  the  whole 
resolved,  that  there  should  be  a  new  sub. 


scription  of  a  joint  stock,  not  exceeding  two  »>ft"nns 
five  hundred  thousand  pounds,  to  continue  for  one 
and  twenty  years.    The  report  was  made  and  re- 
ceived, and  the  public  expected  to  see  the  affair 
brought  to  a  speedy  issue :  but  the  company  had 
recourse  to  the  same  expedients,  which  had  lately 
proved  so  successful  in  the  hands  of  the  ministry. 
Those  who  had  been  the  most  warm  in  detecting 
their  abuses  suddenly  cooled;  and  the  prosecution 
of  the  affair  began  to  languish.    Not  but  that  the 
house  presented  an  address  to  his  majesty,  praying 
that  he  would  dissolve  the  company  upon  three 
years'  warning,  according  to  the  condition  of  their 
charter.    He  told   them  he  would  consider  their 
address;  and  they  did  not  farther  urge  their  re- 
monstrance.   The  bill  for  ascertaining  the  commis- 
sions and  salaries  of  the  judges,  to  which  the  king 
had  refused  the  royal  assent  in  the  last  session, 
was  revived,  twice  read,  and  rejected ;  and  another, 
for  preventing  the  exportation  and  melting  of  the 
coin,  they  suffered  to  lie  neglected  on  the  table. 
On  the  fourteenth  day  of  March,  the  king  put  an 
end  to  the  session,  after  having  thanked  the  par- 
liament for  so  great  testimonies  of  their  affection, 
and  promised  the  supplies  should  not  be  misap- 
plied.   He  observed,  that  the  posture  of  affairs 
called  him  abroad :  but  that  he  would  leave  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  troops  for  the  security  of  the  king- 
dom :  he  assured  them  he  would  expose  his  person 
upon  all  occasions  for  the  advantage  of  these  king- 
doms; and  use  bis  utmost  endeavours  to  make 
them  a  flourishing  nation.  [See  note  1,  at  the  end  of 
this  Vol.]  J 

TRIAL  OF  LORD  MOHUN.— ALTERATIONS 

IN  THE  MINISTRY. 

During  the  course  of  this  session,  lord  Mohun 
was  indicted  and  tried  by  his  peers,  in  Westmin- 
ster-hall, as  an  accomplice  in  the  murder  of  one 
Montford,  a  celebrated  comedian,  the  marquis  of 
Caermarthen  acting  as  lord-steward  upon  this  occa- 
sion. The  judges  having  been  consulted,  the  peers 
proceeded  to  give  their  judgments  seriatim,  and 
Mohun  was  acquitted  by  a  great  majority.  The 
king,  who,  from  bis  first  accession  to  the  throne, 
had  endeavoured  to  trim  the  balance  between  the 
whigs  and  tories,  by  mingling  them  together  in  his 
ministry,  made  some  alterations  at  this  period,  that 
savoured  of  the  same  policy.  The  great  seal,  with 
the  title  of  lord  keeper,  was  bestowed  upon  Sir 
John  Somers,  who  was  well  skilled  in  the  law,  as 
in  many  other  branches  of  polite  and  useful  litera- 
ture. He  possessed  a  remarkable  talent  for  busi- 
ness, in  which  he  exerted  great  patience  and 
assiduity ;  was  gentle,-  candid,  and  equitable :  a 
whig  in  principles,  yet  moderate,  pacific,  and  con- 
ciliating. Of*  the  same  temper  was  Sir  John 
Trenchard,  now  appointed  secretary  of  state.  He 
had  been  concerned  with  the  duke  of  Monmouth, 
and  escaped  to  the  continent,  where  he  lived  some 
jears,  was  calm,  sedate,  well  acquainted  with 
foreign  affairs,  and  considered  as  a  leading  man  in 
his  party.  These  two  are  said  to  have  been  pro- 
moted at  the  recommendation  of  the  earl  of  Sun- 
derland, who  had  by  this  time  insinuated  himself 
into  tho  king's  favour  and  confidence ;  though  his 
success  confirmed  the  opinion  which  many  enter- 
tained, of  his  having  betrayed  his  old  master.  The 
leaders  of  the  opposition  were,  Sir  Edward  Sey- 
mour, again  become  a  malcontent,  and  Sir  Christo- 
pher Musgrave,  a  gentleman  of  Cumberland,  who, 
though  an  extravagant  tory  from  principle,  had 
refused  to  concur  with  all  the  designs  of  the  late 
king  (2).  He  was  a  person  of  a  grave  and  regular 
deportment,  who  had  rejected  many  offers  of  the 
ministry,  which  he  opposed  with  great  violence; 
yet,  on  some  critical  occasions,  his  patriotism  gave 
way  to  his  avarice,  and  he  yielded  up  some  impor. 
tant  points,  in  consideration  of  large  sums  which 
he  received  from  the  court  in  secret.  Others  de- 
clared war  against  the  administration,  because 
they  thought  their  own  talents  were  not  sufficiently 
considered.  Of  these,  the  chief  were  Paul  Foley 
and  Robert  Harley.  The  first  was  a  lawyer  of  good 
capacity,  extensive  learning,  and  virtuous  princi- 
ples, but  peevish,  obstinate,  and  morose.  He  en- 
tertained a  very  despicable  opinion  of  the  court ; 
and  this  he  propagated  with  equal  assiduity  and  suc- 
cess. Harley  possessed  a  good  fund  of  learning ; 
was  capable  of  uncommon  application,  particularly 
turned  to  politics.  Ho  knew  the  forms  of  parlia- 
ment, had  a  peculiar  dexterity  at  protracting  and 
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j*erp  axing  debate* ;  an  J  cherished  the  most  aspir- 
ing ambition.  Admiral  Russel  was  created  treas- 
urer of  the  household;  but  the  command  of  the 
fleet  was  Tested  in  the  hands  of  Killigrew,  Deli  • 
ral,  and  Shorel.  Sir  George  Rooke  was  declare  d 
vice*adiniral  of  the  red,  and  John  lord  Berkeley, 
of  the  blue  division :  their  -  rear-admirals  were 
Matthew  Aylmer  and  Da-rid  Mitchel. 

THE  KING  ASSEMBLES  THE  CONFEDER- 
ATE ARMY  IN  FLANDERS. 

Thx  king  having  visited  the  fleet  and  fortifica- 
tions at  Portsmouth,  given  instructions  for  annoy- 
ing the  enemy  by  sea,  and  left  the  administration 
in  the  hands  of  the  queen,  embarked  on  the  last 
day  of  March,  near  Graveseud,  and  arrived  in  Hol- 
land on  the  third  of  April.  The  troops  of  the  con- 
federates were  forthwith  ordered  to  assemble :  but 
while  he  was  employed  in  making  preparations  for 
the  campaign,  the  French  kins  actually  took  the 
field,  attended  by  madame  de  Maintenon,  and  all 
the  court  ladies.  His  design  was  supposed  to  be 
upon  some  town  in  Brabant :  his  army  amounted 
to  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men,  com- 
pletely armed,  and  abundantly  supplied  with  all 
necessaries  for  every  sort  of  military  operation. 
King  William  immediately  took  possession  of  the 
strong  camp  at  Parke  near  Louvain,  a  situation 
which  enabled  him  to  cover  the  places  that  were 
most  exposed.  Understanding  that  the  French 
emissaries  had  sown  the  seeds  of  dissention  between 
the  bishop  and  chapter  of  Liege,  he  sent  the  duke 
of  Wirtemberg  thither,  to  reconcile  the  different 
parties,  and  concert  measures  for  the  further  se- 
curity of  the  place.  He  reinforced  the  garrison 
with  nine  battalions ;  and  the  elector  Palatine  lay 
with  his  troops  in  readiness  to  march  to  its  relief. 
William  likewise  threw  reinforcements  into  Maes- 
tricht,  Huy,  and  Charier© y  ;  and  he  himself  resolv- 
ed to  remain  on  the  defensive,  at  the  head  of  sixty 
thousand  men,  with  a  numerous  train  of  artillery. 

THE  FRENCH  REDUCE  HUY. 

Louis  having  reviewed  his  army  at  Gemblours, 
and  seen  his  designs  upon  Brabant  defeated  by  the 
diligence  of  his  antagonist,  detached  Boufflers  with 
twenty  thousand  men  to  the  Upper  Rhine,  to  join 
the  dauphin,  who  commanded  in  that  quarter ;  then 
leaving  the  conduct  of  his  forces  in  the  Netherlands 
to  the  duke  de  Luxembourg,  he  returned  with  his 
court  to  \  ersailles.  Immediately  after  his  depar- 
ture, Luxembourg  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Mil- 
dert ;  and  king  William  strengthened  his  camp  on 
that  side  with  ten  battalions,  and  eight  and  twenty 
pieces  of  cannon.  The  enemy's  convoys  were  fre- 
quently surprised  by  detachments  from  the  garri- 
son of  Charleroy ;  and  a  large  body  of  horse,  foot, 
and  dragoons,  being  drafted  out  of  Liege  and  Maas- 
tricht, took  post  at  Huy,  under  the  command  of  the 
count  de  Tilly,  so  as  to  straiten  the  French  in  their 
quarters.  These,  however,  were  dislodged  by  Lux- 
embourg in  person,  who  obliged  the  count  to  pass 
the  Jaar  with  precipitation,  leaving  behind  three 
squadrons  and  all  hu  baggage,  which  fell  *  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  This  check,  however,  was 
balanced  by  the  success  of  the  duke  of  Wirtemberg, 
who,  at  the  head  of  thirteen  battalions  of  infantry, 
and  twenty  squadrons  of  horse,  forced  the  French 
lines  between  the  Scheldt  and  the  Lis  \  and  laid 
the  whole  country  as  far  as  Lislo  under  contribu- 
tion. On  that  very  day,  which  was  the  eighteenth 
of  July,  Luxembourg  marched  towards  Huy,  which 
was  next  morning  invested  by  M.  de  Villeroy.  The 
other  covered  the  siege,  and  secured  himself  from 
the  allies  by  lines  of  contravallation.  Before  their 
batteries  began  to  play,  the  town  capitulated.  On 
the  twenty-third  day  of  the  month,  the  garrison 
mutinied ;  the  castles  were  surrendered ;  the  gov- 
ernor remained  a  prisoner :  and  his  men  were  con- 
ducted to  Liege.  The  confederate  army  advanced 
in  order  to  relieve  the  town  :  but  the  king  being 
apprised  of  its  fate,  detached  ten  battalions  to  rein- 
force the  garrison  of  Liege,  and  next  day  returned 
to  Neer-Hespen, 

LUXEMBOURG  RESOLYES  TO  ATTACK  THE 

ALLIES! 
Luxbmboubo  made  a  motion  towards  Liege,  as 
if  he  had  intended  to  besiege  the  place ;  and  en- 
camped at  Hellecheixn,  about  seven  leagues  from 
the  confederates.  Knowing  how  much  they  were 
weakened  by  the  different  detachments  which  had 


been  made  from  their  army,  he  resolved  to  attack 
them  in  their  camp,  or  at  least  Call  upon  their  rear, 
should  they  retreat  at  his  approach.  On  the  twen- 
ty-eighth day  of  July,  be  began  his  march  in  four 
columns,  and  passed  the  Jaar  near  its  source,  with 
an  army  superior  to  the  allies  by  five  and  twenty 
thousand  men.  The  king  of  England,  at  first, 
looked  upon  this  motion  as  a  feint  to  cover  the  de- 
sign upon  Liege :  but  receiving  intelligence  that 
their  whole  army  was  in  full  march  to  attack  hl»n 
in  bis1  camp,  he  resolved  to  koep  his  ground;  and 
immediately  drew  up  his  forces  in  order  of  battle. 
His  general  officers  advised  him  to  repass  the 
Geete :  but  he  chose  to  risk  a  battle,  rawer  tfcit 
expose  the  rear  of  his  army  in  repassing  that  river. 
His  right  wing  extended  as  far  as  Neer-Winden, 
along  the  Geete,  covered  with  hedges,  hollow  ways, 
and  a  small  rivulet:  the  left  reached  to  Ncer-Lan- 
den;  and  these  two  villages  were  joined  by  a 
slight  intrenchment,  which  the  king  ordered  to  be 
thrown  up  in  the  evening.  Brigadier  Ramsay, 
with  the  regiments  of  O'Parrel,  Mackay,  Lauder. 
Leven,  and  Monroe,  were  ordered  to  the  right  of 
the  whole  army,  to  line  some  hedges  and  hollow 
ways  on  the  farther  side  of  the  village  of  Lare. 
Six  battalions  of  Brandenburgh  were  posted  to 
the  left  of  this  village ;  and  general  Dumont,  with 
the  Hanoverian  infantry,  possessed  the  village  of 
Neor-Winden,  which  covered  part  of  the  camp; 
between  the  main  body  and  the  right  wing  of  the 
cavalry.  Neer-Landen,  on  the  left,  was  secured 
by  six  battalions  of  English,  Danes,  and  Dutch. 
The  remaining  infantry  was  drawn  up  in  one  line 
behind  the  intrenchment.  The  dragoons  upon  the 
left  guarded  the  village  of  Dermal  upon  the 
brook  of  Beck,  and  from  thence  the  left  wing  of 
horse  extended  to  Neer-Landen,  where  it  was 
covered  by  this  rivulet. 

The  king  having  visited  aB  the  posts  on  horse- 
back, and  given  the  necessary  orders,  reposed  him- 
self about  two  hours  in  bis  coach ;  and  early  in  the 
morning  sent  for  his  chaplain,  whom  he  joined  in 
prayer  with  great  devotion.  At  sun-rising,  the 
enemy  appeared  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle ;  and 
the  allies  began  to  play  their  cannon  with  good  suc- 
cess. About  eight  in  the  morning,  they  attacked 
the  villages  of  Lare  and  ^Neer-Winden  with  great 
fury ;  and  twice  made  themselves  masters  of  these 

fosts,  from  whence  they  were  as  often  repulsed, 
he  allies  still  kept  their  ground ;  and  the  duke  of 
Berwick  was  taken  by  his  uncle  brigadier  Church* 
ill.  Then  the  French  made  an  attack  upon  the 
left  wing  of  the  confederates  at  Neer-Landen ;  and 
after  a  very  obstinate  dispute,  were  obliged  to  give 
way,  though  they  still  kept  possession  of  the  aven- 
ues. The  prince  of  Conn,  however,  renewed  the 
charge  with  the  flower  of  the  French  infantry;  and 
the  confederates  being  overpowered,  retreated 
from  the  village  leaving  the  camp  in  that  part  ex- 
posed. Villeroy  marching  this  way  with  a  body  of 
horse,  was  encountered  and  repulsed  by  the  count 
D'Arco,  general  of  the  Bavarian  cuirassiers :  and 
the  duke  de  Chartres  narrowly  escaped  beings 
taken.  Meanwhile  Luxembourg,  the  prince  of 
Conti,  the  count  de  Marsin,  and  the  marshal  de  Joy- 
euse,  charged  on  the  right,  and  in  different  parts 
of  the  line,  with  such  impetuosity  as  surmounted 
all  resistance.  The  canvp  of  the  confederates  was 
immediately  filled  with  French  troops :  the  villages 
of  Lsre  and  Neer-Windon  were  taken,  after  a  long 
and  desperate  dispute.  The  Hanoverian  and  Dutch 
horse  being  broken,  the  king  in  person  brought  the 
English  cavalry  to  their  assistance.  They  fought 
with  threat  gallantly  :  awl  for  some  time  retarded 
the  fate  of  the  day.  Th*»  infantry  were  rallied, 
and  stood  firm  until  all  their  ammunition  was  ex- 
pended. In  a  word,  they  were  scarce  able  to  sus- 
tain the  weight  of  such  a  superiority  in  point  of 
number,  when  the  marquis  D'Harconrt  joined  the 
enemy  from  Huy,  with  two  and  twenty  fresh  squa- 
drons, which  immediately  turned  the  scale  in  their 
favour.  The  elector  of  Bavaria,  after  having  made 
extraordinary  efforts,  retreated  with  great  difficulty 
over  the  bridge  to  the  other  side  of  the  river,  where 
he  rallied  the  troops,  in  order  to  favour  the  retreat 
of  those  who  had  not  passed.  The  king  seeing  the 
battle  lost,  and  the  whole  army  in  confusion,  re- 
tired with  the  infantry  to-  Dormul  on  the  brook  of 
Beck,  where  the  dragoons  of  the  left  wins  were 
posted,  and  then  ordered  the  regiments  of  Wynd 
ham,  Lumley,  and  Gal  way,  to  cover  his  retreat 
over  the  bridge  at  Ncer-Hcspen,  which  ho  effected 
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with  great  difficulty.  Now  all  wai  tumult,  rout, 
mad  consternation ;  and  a  great  number  of  the  fu- 
gitives threw  themselves  into  the  river,  where  they 
ware  drowned.  This  had  like  to  have  been  the  fete 
of  the  brave  earl  of  Athlone :  the  duke  of  Ormund 
vu  wounded  in  several  places,  and  taken  prisoner 
by  the  enemy ;  and  the  count  de  Soimes  was  mor- 
tally wounded.  Ptolemache  brought  off  the  greater 
part  of  the  English  infantry  with  great  gallantry 
and  conduct :  as  for  the  baggage,  it  had  been  sent 
to  Liege  before  the  engagement :  but  die  confede- 
rates lost  sixty  pieces  of  cannon,  and  nine  mortars, 
a  great  number  of  standards  and  colours  (3),  with 
about  seven  thousand  men  killed  and  wounded  in 
the  action.  It  must  be  owned  that  the  allies  fought 
with  great  valour  and  perseverance ;  and  that  king 
William  made  prodigious  efforts  of  courage  and  ac- 
tivity to  retrieve  the  fortune  of  the  day.  He  was 
present  in  all  parts  of  the  battle :  he  charged  in 
person  bom  on  horseback  and  on  foot,  where  the 
danger  was  most  imminent.  His  peruke,  the  sleeve 
of  hsj  coat,  and  the  knot  of  his  scarf,  were  pene- 
trated by  three  different  musket-bnllcts ;  and  ho 
saw  a  great  number  of  soldiers  fall  on  every  side  of 
mm.  The  enemy  bore  witness  to  his  extraordinary 
The  prince  of  Conti,  in  a  letter  to  his  prin- 

wbjrn  was  intercepted,  declared  that  ho  saw 
the  prince  of  Orange  exposing  himself  to  the  great- 
est dangers :  and  that  such  valour  richly  deserved 
the  peaceable  possession  of  the  crown  he  wore. 
Yet,  here,  as  in  every  other  battle  he  fought,  his 
conduct  and  disposition  were  severely  censured. 
Luxembourg  having  observed  the  nature  of  his  si- 
tuation immediately  before  the  engagement,  U  said 
to  have  exclaimed, "  Now,  I  believe  Waldcck  is 
really  dead  f*  alluding  to  that  general's  known  sa- 
gacity in  choosing  ground  for  an  encampment.  Be 
mat  as  it  will,  he  paid  dear  for  his  victory.  His 
less  m  officers  and  men  exceeded  that  of  the  allies : 
and  he  reaped  no  solid  advantage  from  the  battle. 
He  remained  fifteen  days  inactive  at  Waren,  while 
kmg  William  recallhig  the  duke  of  Wirtemberg, 
aad  drafting  troops  from  liege  and  other  garrisons, 

in  a  few  days  able  to  hazard  another  engage- 
it. 
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CHARLEROY  TAKEN  BY  THE  ENEMY. 

Not ■  mo  remarkable  happened  during  the  re- 
saauung^part  of  the  campaign,  until  Luxembourg, 
being  rejoined  by  Boufflers  with  a  strong  reinforce- 
ment from  the  Rhine,  invested  Charleroy.  He  had 
taken  his  measures  with  such  caution  and  dexterity, 
oat  tbe  allies  could  not  frustrate  his  operations, 
without  attacking  his  lines  at  a  great  disadvantage. 
The  king  detached  the  elector  of  Bavaria  and  the 
duke  of  Wirtemberg,  with  thirty  battalions  and 
forty  squadrons,  to  make  a  diversion  in  Flanders  : 
but  they  returned  in  a  few  days,  without  having 
attempted  any  thing  of  consequence.  The  garrison 
of  Charleroy  defended  the  place  with  surprising 
valour,  from  the  tenth  of  September  to  the  eleve  nrh 
of  October,  during  which  period  they  had  repulsed 
the  aswaQants  in  several  attacks :  but,  at  length, 
despairing  of  relief,  the  governor  capitulated  on 
the  moat  honourable  conditions:  the  reduction  of 
the  place  was  celebrated  with  a  Te  Deum,  and 
other  rejoicings  at  Parts.  Loui.4,  however,  in  the 
midst  of  all  his  glory,  was  extremely  mortified 
when  he  reflected  upon  the  little  advantage  he  had 
reaped  from  all  his  late  victories.  The  allies  had 
been  defeated  successively  at  Fleurus,  Stecnkirk, 
and  Landcn :  yet  in  a  fortnight  after  each  of  those 
battles,  William  was  always  in  a  condition  to  risk 
another  engagement.  Formerly,  Louis  bad  con- 
quered half  of  Holland,  Flanders,  and  Franche- 
Comtt,  without  a  battle :  whereas,  now  he  could 
not  with  his  utmost  efforts,  and  after  the  most  signal 
victories,  pa.«sthe  frontiers  of  the  United  Provinces. 
The  conquest  of  Charleroy  concluded  the  campaign 
in  the  Netherlands,  and  both  armies  went  into 
winter-quarters. 

CAMPAIGN  ON  THE  RHINE. 

Tea  French  army  on  the  Rhine,  under  De  Lories, 
jiassri  that  river  in  the  month  of  May  at  PbJHp*- 
bargh,  and  invested  the  city  of  Heidelberg,  which 
they  took,  plundered,  and  reduced  to  ashes.    This 

Keral  committed  numberless  barbarities  in  the 
atimate,  which  ho  ravaged  without  even  sparing 
the  tombs  of  tbe  dead.  The  French  soldiers,  on 
this  occasion,  seem  to  have  been  actuated  by  the 
am**  brutal  inhumanity.    They  butchered  the  inha- 


bitants, violated  the  women,  plundered  the  houses, 
rifled  the  churches,  and  murdered  the  priests  at 
the  altar.  They  broke  open  the  electoral  vault, 
and  scattered  the  ashes  of  that  illustrious  family 
about  the  streets.  They  set  fire  to  different  quarters 
of  the  city :  they  stripped  about  fifteen  thousand 
of  the  inhabitants,  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex, 
and  drove  them  naked  Into  the  castle,  that  the  gar- 
rison might  be  the  sooner  induced  to  capitulate. 
There  they  remained  like  cattle  in  the  open  air, 
without  food  or  covering,  tortured  between  >  die 
horrors  of  their  fate  and  the  terrors  of  a  bombard- 
ment. When  they  were  set  at  liberty,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  fart's  being  surrendered,  a  great  num- 
ber of  mem  died  along  the  banks  of  the  Neckar, 
from  cold,  hunger,  anguish,  and  despair.  These 
enormous  cruelties,  which  would  have  disgraced 
the  arms  of  a  Tartarian  freebooter,  were  acted  by 
the  express  command  of  Louis  XIV.  of  France, 
who  has  been  celebrated  by  so  many  venal  pens, 
not  only  as  the  greatest  monarch,  but  also  as  the 
most  polished  prince  of  Christendom.  De  Lorges 
advanced  towards  the  Neckar  against  tbe  prince 
of  Baden,  who  lay  encamped  on  tbe  other  side  of 
the  river  :  but  in  attempting  to  pass,  he  was  twice 
repulsed  with  considerable  damage.  The  dauphin 
joining  the  army,  which  now  amounted  to  seventy 
thousand  men,  crossed  without  opposition  ;  but 
found  the  Germans  so  advantageously  posted,  that 
he  would  not  hazard  an  attack :  having,  therefore, 
repassed  the  river,  he  secured  Stutgard  with  a  gar- 
rison, sent  detachments  into  Flanders  and  Pied- 
mont, and  returned  in  August  to  Versailles.  In 
Piedmont  the  allies  were  still  more  unfortunate. 
The  duke  of  Savoy  and  his  confederates  seemed 
bent  upon  driving  the  French  from  Casal  and  Pig- 
nerol.  The  first  of  these  places  was  blocked  up, 
and  the  other  actually  invested.  The  fort  of  St. 
Bridget,  that  covered  the  place,  was  taken,  and  the 
town  bombarded.  Mean  while,  Catinat  being  re- 
inforced, descended  into  the  plains.  The  duke  was 
so  apprehensive  of  Turin,  that  he  abandoned  the 
siege  of  Pignerol,  after  having  blown  up  the  fort, 
and  marched  in  quest  of  the  enemy  to  the  plain  of 
Marraglia,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  capital.  On 
the  fourth  day  of  October,  the  French  advanced 
upon  them  from  the  hills,  between  Orbasson  and 
Prosasque;  and  a  desperate  engagement  ensued. 
The  enemy  charged  the  left  wing  of  the  confede- 
rates sword  in  hand  with  incredible  fury :  though 
they  were  once  repulsed,  they  renewed  the  attack 
with  such  impetuosity,  that  the  Neapolitan  and 
Milanese  horse  were  obliged  to  give  way,  and  dis- 
ordered the  German  cavalry.  These  falling  upon 
the  foot,  threw  the  whole  wing  into  confusion. 
Mean  while,  the  main  body  and  the  other  wing 
sustained  the  charge  without  flinching,  until  they 
were  exposed  in  flank  by  the  defeat  of  the  cavalry: 
then  the  whole  front  gave  way.  In  vain  the  second 
line  was  brought  up  to  sustain  them;  the  horse 
turned  their  backs,  and  the  infantry  was  totally 
routed.  In  a  word,  the  confederates  were  obliged 
to  retire  with  precipitation,  leaving  their  cannon, 
and  about  eight  thousand  men  killed  or  wounded  on 
the  field  of  battle.  The  duke  of  Schomberg  having 
been  denied  tho  post  which  was  his  due,  insisted 
upon  fighting  at  the  head  of  the  troops  maintained 
by  tho  king  of  Great  Britain,  who  were  posted  in 
the  centre,  and  behaved  with  great  gallantry  under 
the  eye  of  their  commander.  When  the  left  wing 
was  defeated,  the  count  de  los  Torres  desired  he 
would  take  upon  him  the  command,  and  retreat 
with  the  infantry  and  right  wing :  but  he  refused 
to  act  without  the  order  of  his  highness,  and  said, 
Things  were  come  to  such  a  pass,  that  they  must 
either  conquer  or  die.  He  continued  to  animate 
his  men  with  his  voice  and  example,  until  he  re- 
ceived a  shot  in  the  thigh.  His  valet  seeing  him 
fall,  ran  to  his  assistance,  and  called  for  quarter, 
but  was  killed  by  the  enemy  before  he  could  be 
understood.  The  duke  being  taken  at  the  same 
instant,  was  afterwards  dismissed  upon  his  parole, 
and  in  a  few  days  died  at  Turin,  universally  lament- 
ed on  account  of  his  great  and  amiable  qualities. 
The  earl  of  Warwick  and  Holland,  who  accom- 
panied him  as  a  volunteer,  shared  his  fate  in  being 
wounded  and  taken  prisoner :  but  he  soon  recover- 
ed his  health  and  liberty.  This  victory  was  as  un- 
substantial as  that  of  Landen,  and  almost  as  dear 
in  the  purchase ;  for  the  confederates  made  an  ob- 
stinate defence,  and  yielded  solely  to  superior  num- 
ber.   The  duko  of  Savoy  retreated  to  MoncsJier, 
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and  threw  aielufutoement  Into  Coni,  which  Catinat 
would  not  venture  to  besiege,  so  severely  had  he 
been  handled  in  the  battle.  He  therefore  contented 
hiTiv*»lf  with  laying  the  country  under  contribution, 
reinforcing  the  garrisons  of  Casal,  Pignerol,  and 
Susa,  and  making  preparations  for  repassing  the 
mountains.  The  news  of  this  victory  no  sooner 
reached  Paris,  than  Louis  despatched  M.  de  Chan- 
lais  to  Turin,  with  proposals  for  detaching  the  duke 
of  Savoy  from  the  interest  of  the  allies  ;  and  the 
pope,  who  was  now  become  a  partisan  of  France, 
supported  the  negotiation  with  his  whole  influence : 
but  the  French  king  had  not  yet  touched  upon  the 
right  string.  The  duke  continued  deaf  to  all  his 
addresses. 

TRANSACTIONS  IN  HUNGARY,  Ac 
Frakcx  bad  been  alike  successful  in  her  intrigues 
at  the  courts  of  Rome  and  Constantinople.  The 
vizier  at  the  Porte  had  been  converted  into  a  pen- 
sionary and  creature  of  Louis;  but  the  war  in 
which  the  Turks  had  been  bo  long  and  unsuccess- 
fully engaged,  rendered  him  so  odious  to  the  peo- 
ple, that  the  grand  signor  deposed  him,  in  order  to 
appease  their  clamours.  The  English  and  Dutch 
ambassadors  at  Constantinople  forthwith  renewed 
their  mediation  for  a  peace  with  the  emperor ;  but 
the  terms  they  proposed  were  still  rejected  with 
H<pHflt« .  in  the  mean  time  general  Heusler,  who 
commanded  the  imperialists  in  Transylvania,  re- 
duced the  fortresses  of  Jeno  and  Villaguswar.  In 
the  beginning  of  July  the  due  de  Croy  assumed  the 
chief  command  of  the  German  army,  passed  the 
Danube  and  the  Saave,  and  invested  Belgrade.  The 
siege  was  carried  on  for  some  time  with  great  vi- 

8 our :  but  at  length,  abandoned  at  the  approach  of 
be  vizier,  who  obliged  the  imperialists  to  repass  the 
Saave.  and  sent  out  parties  which  made  incursions 
into  Upper-Hungary.  The  power  of  France  had 
never  been  so  conspicuous  as  at  this  juncture,  when 
she  maintained  a  formidable  navy  at  sea,  and  four 
great  armies  in  different  parts  of  Europe.  Exclu- 
sive of  the  operations  in  Flanders,  Germany,  and 
Piedmont,  the  count  de  Noailles  invested  Roses 
in  Catalonia,  about  the  latter  end  of  May,  while  at 
the  same  time  it  was  blocked  up  by  the  French 
fleet,  under  the  command  of  the  count  D'Etrees. 
In  a  few  days  the  place  was  surrendered  by  capi- 
tulation, and  the  castle  of  Ampurias  met  with  the 
same  fate.  The  Spanish  power  was  reduced  to 
such  a  degree,  that  ffoailles  might  have  proceeded 
In  his  conquests  without  interruption,  had  not  he 
been  obliged  to  detach  part  of  his  army  to  r^frrce 
Catinat  in  Piedmont. 

NAVAL  AFFA.RS. 

Nothing  could  be  more  inglorious  for  the  Eng- 
lish than  their  operations  by  sea  in  the  course  of 
this  summer.  The  king  had  ordered  the  admirals 
to  use  all  possible  despatch  in  equipping  the  fleets, 
that  they  might  block  up  the  enemy  in  their  own 
ports,  and  protect  the  commerce,  which  had  suf- 
fered severely  from  the  French  privateers.  They 
were,  however,  so  dilatory  in  their  proceedings, 
that  the  squadrons  of  the  enemy  sailed  from  their 
harbours  before  the  English  fleet  could  put  to  sea. 
About  the  middle  of  May  it  was  assembled  at  St. 
Helen's,  and  took  on  board  Ave  regiments,  intended 
for  a  descent  on  Brest;  but  this  enterprise  was 
never  attempted.  When  the  English  and  Dutch 
squadron  joined,  so  as  to  form  a  rerynumerous  fleet, 
the  public  expected  they  would  undertake  some 
expedition  of  importance :  but  the  admirals  were 
divided  in  opinion,  nor  did  their  orders  warrant 
their  executing  any  scheme  of  consequence.  Killi- 
grew  and  Delaval  did  not  escape  the  suspicion  of 
being  disaffected  to  the  service  :  and  France  was 
said  to  have  maintained  a  secret  correspondence 
with  the  malcontents  in  England.  Louis  had  made 
surprising  efforts  to  repair  the  damage  which  his 
navy  had  sustained,  fie  had  purchased  several 
large  vessels,  and  converted  them  into  ships  of  war : 
he  had  laid  an  embargo  on  all  the  shipping  of  his 
kingdom,  until  his  squadrons  were  manned ;  he  had 
made  a  grand  naval  promotion  to  encourage  the 
officers  and  seaman ;  and  this  expedient  produced 
a  wonderful  spirit  of  activity  and  emulation.  In  the 
month  of  May  his  fleet  sailed  to  the  Mediterranean, 
in  three  squadrons,  consisting  of  seventy-one  capi- 
tal ships,  besides  bomb-ketches,  fire-ships,  and  ten- 
ders. 

In  the  beginning  of  June,  the  English  and  Dutch 


fleets  sailed  down  the  channel.    On  the  sixth,  Sir 
George  Rooke  was  detached  to  the  Straits  with  a 
squadron  of  three  and  twenty  ships,  as  convoy  to 
the  Mediterranean  trade.  The  grand  fleet  returned 
to  Torbay,  while  he  pursued  nis  voyage,  having 
taken  under  his  protection  about  four  hundred 
merchant  ships  belonging  to  England,  Holland, 
Denmark,  Sweden,  Hamburgh,  and  Flanders.    On 
the  sixteenth  his  scouts  discovered  part  of  the 
French  fleet  under  Cape  St.  Vincent :  next  day 
their  whole  navy  appeared,  to  the  amount  of  eighty 
sail.    Sixteen   of  these  plied  up   to  the  Rng^«h 
squadron,  while  the  vice-admiral  of  the  white  stood 
off  to  sea,  to  intercept  the  ships  under  convoy.  Sir 
George  Rooke,  by  the  advice  of  the  Dutch  vice-ad- 
miral Vandergoes,  resolved,  if  possible,  to  avoid  an 
engagement,  which  could  only  tend  to  their  abso- 
lute ruin.    He  forthwith  sent  orders  to  the  small 
ships  that  were  near  the  land,  to  put  into  the 
neighbouring  ports  of  Faro,  St.   Lucar,  and  Cadiz, 
while  he  himself  stood  off  with  an  easy  sail  for  the 
protection  of  the  rest.  About  six  in  the  evening,  ten 
sail  of  the  onemy  came  up  with  two  Dutch  ships  of 
war,  commanded  by  the  captains   Scbr\jver  and 
Vander-Poel,  who  seeing  no  possibility  of  escaping, 
tacked  in  shore ;   and,  thus  drawing  the  French 
after  them,  helped  to  save  the  rest  of  the  fleet. 
When  attacked  they  made  a  most  desperate  de- 
fence, but  at  last  were  overpowered  by  unmoors, 
and  taken.    An  English  ship  of  war  and  a  rich  pin- 
nace were  burned ;  nine  and  twenty  merchant  ves- 
sels were  taken,  and  about  fifty  destroyed  by  the 
counts  de  Tourville  and  D'Etrees.    Seven  of  the 
largest  Smyrna  ships  fell  into  the  hands  of  M.  de 
Coetlegon,  and  four  he  sunk  in  the  bay  of  Gibraltar. 
The  value  of  the  loss  sustained  on  this  occasion 
amounted  to    one   million  sterling.     Meanwhile 
Rooke  stood  off  with  a  fresh  gale,  and  on  the  nine- 
teenth sent  home  the  Lark  ship  of  war  with  the 
news  of  his  misfortune ;  then  he  bore  away  for  the 
Madeiras,  where  having  taken  in  wood  and  water, 
he  set  sail  for  Ireland,  and  on  the  third  day  of  August 
arrived  at  Cork,  with  fifty  sail,  including  ships  of 
war  and  Hading  vessels.     He  detached  captain 
Fairborne  to  Kinsale,  with  all  his  squadron,  except 
six  ships  of  the  line,  with  which,  in  pursuance  at 
orders,  he  joined  the  great  fleet  then  cruising;  in  the 
chops  of  the  Channel.    On  the  twenty  fifth  day  of 
August,  they  returned  to  St.  Helen's,  and  the  four 
regiments  were  landed.    Oh  the  nineteenth  day  of 
September,  fifteen  Dutch  ships  of  the  line  and  two 
frigates,  set  sail  for  Holland ;  and  twenty  six  sail, 
with  seven  fire-ships,  were  assigned  as  guard-ehipe 
during  the  winter. 

EXPEDITION  TO  THE  WEST  INDIES. 

Tns  French  admirals,  instead  of  punning;  Rooke 
to  Madeira,  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  upon 
Cadiz,  and  bombarded  Gibraltar,  where  the  mer- 
chants sunk  their  ships,  that  they  might  not  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Then  they  sailed 
alone  the  coast  of  Spain,  destroyed  some  English 
and  Dutch  vessels  at  Malaga,  Aucant,  and  other 
places  ;  and  returned  in  triumph  to  Toulon.  About 
this  period,  Sir  Francis  Wheeler  returned  to  Eng- 
land with  his  squadron,  from  an  unfortunate  expe- 
dition in  the  West  Indies.  In  conjunction  with 
colonel  Codrington,  governor  of  the  Leeward  Ie 
lands,  he  made  unsuccessful  attempts  ojpon  the 
islands  of  Martinique  and  Dominique.  Then  he 
saflod  to  Boston  in  New  England,  with  a  view  to 
concert  an  expedition  against  Quebec,  which  was 

i'udged  impracticable.  He  afterwards  steered  for 
'lacentia  in  Newfoundland,  which  he  would  have 
attacked  without  hesitation;  but  the  design  waa 
rejected  by  a  majority  of  voices  in  the  council  of 
war.  Thus  disappointed,  he  set  sail  for  *E»  gland ; 
and  arrived  at  Portsmouth  in  a  very  shattered  con- 
dition, the  greater  part  of  his  men  having  died  ta 
the  course  of  this  voyage. 

BENBOW  BOMBARDS  ST.  M ALOES. 
In  November  another  effort  was  made  to 

the  enemy.     Commodore  Benbow  sailed. 

squadron  of  twelve  capital  ships,  four  Bomb-ketches, 
and  ten  brigantines,  to  the  coast  of  St.  Maloee,  »«ifl 
anchoring  within  half  a  mile  of  the  town,  cannonad- 
ed and  bombarded  it  for  three  days  rr~rc  ■■iii.li. 
Then  his  men  landed  on  an  island,  where  they 
burned  a  convent.  On  the  nineteenth  they  took 
the  advantage  of  a  dark  night,  a  fresh  gale,  and  a 
stroug  tide,  to  send  in  a  firo-ship  of  a  p**»-*j  r  naai 
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trivanoe,  styled  Che  Infernal,  in  order  to  burn 
(he  town :  bat  she  struck  upon  a  rock  before  she 
arrived  at  the  place,  and  the  engineer  was  obliged 
to  tet  her  on  fire,  and  retreat.  She  continued  burn- 
he  for  some  time,  and  at  last  blew  up.  with  such 
an  explosion  as  shook  the  whole  town  Bke  an  earth- 
quake, unroofed  three  hundred  houses,  and  broke 
in  the  elan  and  earthen-ware  for  three  leagues 
around.  A  capstan  that  weighed  two  hundred 
pounds  was  transported  into  the  place,  and  falling 
upon  a  house,  levelled  it  to  the  ground:  the  great- 
est part  of  the  wall  towards  the  sea  tumbled  down ; 
and  the  inhabitants  were  overwhelmed  with  con- 
sternation :  so  that  a  small  number  of  troops  might 
have  ««fc«*»  possession  without  resistance ;  but  there 
was  not  a  soldier  on  board.  Nevertheless,  the 
sailors  took  and  demolished  Quince-fort,  and  did 
considerable  damage  to  the  town  of  St.  Maloes, 
which  had  been  a  nest  ofprivateers  that  infested 
me  English  commerce.  Though  this  attempt  was 
executed  with  great  spirit,  and  some  success,  the 
clamours  of  the  people  became  louder  and  louder. 
They  scrupled  not  to  say,  that  the  councils  of  the 
aanon  were  betrayed;  and  their  suspicions  rose 
even  to  the  secretary's  office.  They  observed,  that 
the  French  were  previously  acquainted  with  all  the 
motions  of  the  English,  and  took  their  measures  ac- 
cordingly for  their  destruction.  They  collected 
and  compared  a  good  number  of  particulars,  that 
seemed  to  justify  their  suspicion  of  treachery.  But 
me  misfortune*  of  the  nation,  in  all  probability, 
arose  from  a  motley  ministry,  divided  among  them- 
selves, who,  instead  of  acting  in  concert  for  the  pub- 
he  good,  employed  all  their  influence  to  thwart  the 
views  and  blacken  the  reputations  of  each  other. 
The  people  in  general  exclaimed  against  the  mar- 
mm  of  Caermarthen,  the  earls  of  Nottingham  and 
Rochester,  who  had  acquired  great  credit  with  the 

Csen,  and,  from  their  hatred  to  the  whig*,  betrayed 
interests  of  the  nation.     . 
THE  FRENCH  KING  HAS  RECOURSE  TO 
THE  MEDIATION  OP  DENMARK. 

But  if  the  English  were  discontented,  the  French 
were  niiserableTin  spite  of  all  their  victories.  That 
kingdom  laboured  under  a  dreadful  famine,  occa- 
sioned partly  from  unfavourable  seasons,  and  partly  . 
from  thewar,  which  had  not  left  hands  sufficient  to 
cultivate  the  ground.    Notwithstanding  all  the  diH- 
■euee  and  providence  of  their  ministry,  in  bringing 
supplies  ofcorn  from  Sweden  and  Denmark,  their 
car?  in  regulating  the  price,  and  furnishing  the 
markets,  their  liberal  contributions  for  the  relief  of 
the  indigent;  multitudes  perished  of  want,  and  the 
whole  kingdom  was  reduced  to  poverty  and  dis- 
tress.   Louis  pined  in  the  midst  of  his  success.    He 
saw  his  subjects  exhausted  by  a  ruinous  war,  m 
which  they  had  been  involved  by  bis  ambition.    He 
tampered  with  the  allies  apart,  m  hopes  of  dividing 
and  detaching  them  from  the  grand  confederacy: 
he  solicited  the  northern  crowns  to  engage  as  me- 
diators for  a  general  peace.    A  memorial  was  ac- 
tually presented  by  the  Danish  minister  to  king 
WiflJam,  by  which  it  appears,  that  the  French  king 
would  have  been  contented  to  purchase  a  peace 
with  -*""»  considerable  concessions :  but  the  terms 
were  rejected  by  the  king  of  England,  whose  ambi- 
tion and  revenge  were  not  yet  e™*^n^7j?»f 
subjects,  though  heavily  laden,  could  still  bear  addi- 
tional burdens.  . 

The  Jacobites  had  been  very  attentive to  tbe  pro- 
gress cTdWisfaction  in  England,  which  they  fo- 
mented whh  their  usual  assiduity.  The  hite  de- 
claration of  king  James  had  been  couched  in  such 
imperious  tenas  as  gave  offence  even  to  some  of 
nrnse  who  favoured  his  interest.  The  earl  of  Mid- 
dfetm,  therefore,  in  the  beginningof  the  yavn- 
paired  to  St.  Germain's,  and  obtained  another, 
wUch  contained  tho  promise  of  a  S»eral  .Pardon 
without  exception,  and  every  other  concession  that 
a  British  subject  could  demand  of  his  sovereign. 
About  the  latter  end  of  May,  two  n^namedCan- 
asnar  and  Dormer,  were  apprehended l  for  dispersing 
cepaeaof  tins  paper, tried  at  the  Old-Bailey,  found 
gSty  if  not  onlydispersing,  but  also  ofcomposfaig 
rKe  and  seditious*  libel,  aentdnced  to  pay  ^e 
hundred  marks  a-plece,  to  -tand  three ttaaw  tattM 
pillory,  and  find  sureties  for  their  good  behaviour. 
Butno 'cScnmstanoe  refieetedmore  disgrace  on  this 
rrim/£an  A*  fate  of  Aaderton,  the  supposed 
printer  of  some  tracts  against  the  government.  He 
Was  teovfittto  trial  for  high  treason:  he  made  a 


vigorous  defence,  in  spite  of  the  tnsnlts  and  dis- 
couragement he  sustained  from  a  partial  bench.  As 
nothing  but  presumptions  appeared  against  him, 
the  jury  scrupled  to  bring  in  a  verdict  that  would 
affect  his  life,  until  they  were  reviled  and  repri- 
manded by  judge  Treby :  then  they  found  bim  guilty. 
In  vain,  recourse  was  bad  to  the  queen's  mercy :  he 
suffered  death  at  Tyburn ;  and  left  a  paper,  pro- 
testing solemnly  against  the  proceedings  of  the 
court,  which  he  affirmed  was  appointed,  not  to  try, 
but  to  convict  him ;  and^petitioning  heaven  to  for- 
give his  penitent  jury.    The  severity  of  the  govern- 
ment was  likewise  exemplified  in  the  case  of  some  ad- 
venturers, who  having  equipped  privateers  to  cruise 
upon  the  English,  under  joint  commissions  from  the- 
late  king  James  and  Louis  XIY.  happened  to  bo 
taken  by  the  English  ships  of  war.    Dr.  Oldys,  the 
king's  advocate,  being    commanded    to  proceed 
against  them  as  guilty  of  treason  and  piracy,  re- 
fused to  commence  the  prosecution ;  and  gave  his 
opinion  in  writing,  that  they  were  neither  traitors 
nor  pirates.    He  supported  his  opinion  by  argu- 
ments before  the  council:  these  were  answered  by 
Dr.  Littleton,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  office  from 
which  he  was  dismissed ;  and  the  prisoners  were 
'  executed  as  traitors.    The  Jacobites  did  not  foil  to 
retort  those  arts  upon  the  government,  which  their 
adversaries  had  so  successfully  practised  in  the  late 
reign.    They  inveighed  against  the  vindictive  spirit 
of  the  administration,  and  taxed  it  with  encour- 
aging informers  and  false  witnesses;  a  charge  for 
which  there  was  too  much  foundation. 

The  friends  of  James  in  Scotland  still  continued 
to  concert  designs  in  his  favour :  but  their  corres- 
pondence was  detected,  and  their  aims  defeated,  by 
the  vigilance  of  the  ministry  in  that  kingdom.    Sec- 
retary Jonston  not  only  kept  a  watchful  eye  over 
all  their  transactions,  but  by  a  dexterous  manage- 
ment of  court  liberality  and  favour,  appeased  the 
discootents  of  the  nresbyterians  so  effectually,  that 
the  king  ran  no  risk  in  assembling  the  parliament. 
Some  offices  were  bestowed  upon  the  leaders  of  the 
kirk-party ;  and  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  being  re- 
conciled to  the  government,  was  appointed  com- 
missioner.    On  the  eighteenth  day  of  April,  the 
session  was  opened,  and  the  king's  letter,  replete 
with  the  most  cajoling  expressions,  being  read,  the 
parliament  proceeded  to  exhibit  undeniable  speci- 
mens of  their  good  humour.    They  drew  up  a  very 
affectionate  answer  to  his  majesty's  letter:  they 
voted  an  addition  of  six  new   regiments  to  the 
standing  forces  of  the  kingdom:  they  granted  a  supply 
of  above  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousandpounds  ster- 
ling to  his  majesty:  they  enacted  a  law  for  levying 
men  to  serve  on  board  the  royal  navy :  they  fined  all 
absentees,  whether  lords  or  commons  :  and  vacated 
the  seats  of  all  those  commissioners  who  refused  to 
take  tile  oath  of  assurance,  which  was  equivalent 
to  an  abjuration  of  king  James :  they  set  on  foot  an 
inquiry  about  an  intended  invasion :  they  published 
some  Intercepted  letters,  supposed  to  be  written  to 
king  James  by  Nevil  Payne,  whom  they  committed 
toprison,  and  threatened  with  a  trial  for  high  trea- 
son: but  he  eluded  the  danger,  by  threatening  in 
his  turn  to  impeach  those  who  had  made  their  peace 
with  the  government:  they  passed  an  act  for  the 
comprehension  of  such  of  the  episcopal  clergy  as 
should  condescend  to  take  the  oaths  by  the  tenth 
day  of  July.  All  that  the  general  assembly  required 
i  of  them  was,  an  offer  to  subscribe  the  confession  pf 
1  faith,  and  to  acknowledge  pmbytafT  as  the .only 
government  of  the  Scottish  church :  but  they  rathe* 
submitted  to  these  tenns,  nor  took  tiie  oaths^ within 
the  limited  time,  so  that  mey  forfeited  all  lej^nj »{ 
to  their  benefices.     Nevertheless,  they  continued 
in  possession,  and  even  received  f"^a£SS£2 
of  Sie  king's  protection.    It  was  one  of  Wilham  s 
political  maxims,  to  court  his  domestwenemies ; ; 
tut  it  was  never  attended  with   "yj^deffect. 
This  indulgence  gave  offence  to  the  presbytenaos, 
and  former  distractions  began  to  revive. 


THE  KINO  RETURNS  TO  ENdtAND. 
Th«  king bavingprwvafled upon  the  States-gener 
al  to  augment  to*  land  forces  and  navy  for  tibe 
service  of  the  ensuing  campaign,  «&v££  *J 
Kg£nd°and  arrived  at  Kens&gton  on  the  ***** 
dav  tf  6ct»ber.  Finding  the  people  clamorous 
Sd  discontented,  the  trade  of  the  nation  decayed, 
the  afiairs  of  state  mismanaged,  and  the  *£»***• 
recruninating upon  one another^he  a^ofta*  the 
nece^ofchaVging  hands,  and  resolved  to  take 
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his  measures  accordingly.  Sunderland,  bis  chief 
counsellor,  represented,  that  the  lories  were  averse 
to  the  continuance  of  a  war  which  had  been  pro- 
ductive of  nothing  but  damage  and  disgrace ;  where- 
as, thewhigs  were  much  more  tractable,  and  would 
bleed  freely,  partly  from  the  terrors  of  invasion  and 

Sopery,  partly  from  the  ambition  of  being  courted 
y  die  crown  and  partly  from  the  prospect  of  ad- 
vantage, in  advancing  money  to  the  government  on 
the  funds  established  by  parliament;  for  that  sort 
of  traffic  which  obtained  the  appellation  of  the 
monied-interest  was  altogether  a  wbiggish  institu- 
tion. The  king  revolved  these  observations  in  his 
own  mind;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  the  parliament 
met  on  the  seventh  day  of  November,  pursuant  to 
the  last  prorogation.  In  his  speech,  he  expressed 
his  resentment  against  those  who  were  the  authors 
of  the  miscarriages  at  sea ;  represented  the  neces- 
sity of  increasing  the  land  forces  and  the  navy ;  and 
demanded  a  suitable  supply  for  these  purposes.  In 
order  to  pave  the  way  to  their  condescension,  he 
had  already  dismissed  from  his  council  the  earl  of 
Nottingham,  who,  of  all  his  ministers,  was  the  most 
odious  to  the  people.  His  place  would  have  been 
immediately  filled  with  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury ; 
but  that  nobleman  suspecting  this  was  a  change  of 
men  rather  than  of  measures,  stood  aloof  for  some 
time,  until  he  received  such  assurances  from  the 
king  as  quieted  his  scruples,  and  then  he  accepted 
the  office  of  secretary.  The  lieutenancy  tor  the  city 
of  London,  and  aD  other  commissions  over  England, 
were  altered  with  a  view  to  favour  the  whig  in- 
terest ;  and  tho  individuals  of  that  party  were  in- 
dulged with  many  places  of  trust  and  profit :  but  the 
tories  were  too  powerful  in  the  house  of  commons 
to  be  exasperated,  and  therefore  a  good  number 
of  them  were  retained  in  office. 

BOTH  HOUSES  INQUIRE  INTO  THE  MIS- 
CARRIAGES BY  SEA. 

On  the  sixth  day  of  the  session,  the  commons 
unanimously  resolved  to  support  their  majesties 
and  their  government;  to  inquire  into  miscarriages ; 
and  to  consider  of  means  for  preserving  the  trade 
of  the  nation.  The  Turkey  company  were  sum- 
moned to  produce  the  petitions  they  had  delivered 
to  the  commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  for  convoy : 
lord  Falkland,  who  sat  at  the  head  of  that  board, 
gave  hi  copies  of  all  the  orders  and  directions  sent 
to  Sir  George  Rooke  concerning  the  Straits'  fleet,  to- 
gether with  a  list  of  all  the  <dups  at  that  time  in 
commission.  It  appeared,  in  the  course  of  this  in- 
quiry, mat  the  miscarriage  of  Rooke's  fleet  was  in  a 
great  measure  owing  to  the  misconduct  of  the  ad- 
mirals, and  the  neglect  of  the  victualling-office ;  but 
they  were  screened  by  a  majority,  fir.  Harley, 
one  of  the  commissioners  for  taking  and  stating  the 
public  accounts,  delivered  a  report,  which  contain- 
ed a  charge  of  peculation  against  lord  Falkland. 
Rainsford,  receiver  of  the  rights  and  perquisites  of 
the  navy,  confessed  that  he  had  received  and  paid 
more  money  than  that  which  was  charged  in  the 
accounts  ;  and,  in  particular,  that  he  had  paid  four 
thousandpounds  to  lord  Falkland,  by  his  majesty's 
order.  This  lord  had  acknowledged  before  the  com- 
missioners, that  he  had  paid  one  half  of  the  sum,  by 
the  king's  order,  to  a  person  who  was  not  a  mem- 
ber of  either  house;  and  that  the  remainder  was 
still  in  his  hands.  Rainsford  owned  he  had  the  ori- 
ginal letter  which  he  received  from  Falkland,  de- 
manding the  money ;  and  this  [nobleman  desiring 
to  see  it,  detained  the  voucher ;  a  circumstance  that 
incensed  the  commons  to  such  a  degree,  that  a  mo- 
tion was  made  for  committing  him  to  the  Tower, 
and  debated  with  great  warmth,  but  was  at  last 
overruled  by  the  majority.  Nevertheless,  they 
agreed  to  make  him  sensible  of  their  displeasure, 
and  he  was  reprimanded  in  his  place.  The  house 
of  lords  having  also  inquired  into  the  causes  of  the 
miscarriages  at  sea,  very  violent  debates  arose,  and 
at  length  the  majority  resolved,  that  the  admirals 
had  done  well  in  the  execution  of  the  order  they 
had  received.  This  was  a  triumph  over  the  whig 
lords,  who  had  so  eagerly  prosecuted  the  affair, 
and  now  protested  against  the  resolution,  not  with- 
out great  appearance  of  reason.  The  next  step  of 
the  lords,  was  to  exculpate  the  earl  of  Nottingham, 
as  the  blame  seemed  to  lie  with  him,  on  the  sup- 
position that  tiie  admirals  were  innocent.  With  a 
▼lew,  therefore,  to  transfer  this  blame  to  Trenchard, 
the  wbiggish  secretary,  the  earl  gave  the  house  to 
understand,  that  he  had  received  intelligence  from. 


Paris  in  the  beginning  ot  June,  containing  a  list  el 
the  enemies'  fleet  and  the  time  of  their  sailing ;  that 
this  was  communicated  to  a  committee  of  the  coun- 
cil, and  particularly  imparted  to  secretary  Trench 
ard,  whose  province  it  was  to  transmit  instructions 
to  the  admirals.  Two  conferences  passed  on  this 
subject  between  the  lords  and  commons.  Trench- 
ard delivered  in  his  defence  in  writing ;  and  was  in 
his  turn  screened  by  the  whole  efforts  of  the  minis- 
try, in  which  the  whig  influence  now  predominated. 
Thus,  an  inquiry  of  such  national  consequence, 
which  took  its  rise  from  the  king's  own  expression 
of  resentment  against  the  delinquents,  was  stifled 
by  the  arts  of  the  court,  because  it  was  likely  to  af- 
fect one  of  its  creatures :  for,  though  there  was  no 
premeditated  treachery  in  the  case,  the  interest  of 
the  public  was  certainly  sacrificed  to  the  mutual 
animosity  of  the  ministers.  The  charge  of  lord 
Falkland  being  resumed  in  the  bouse  or  commons, 
he  appeared  to  have  begged  and  received  of  the 
king  the  remaining  two  thousand  pounds  of  money 
which  had  been  paid  by  Rainsford  :  he  was  there- 
fore declared  guuty  of  a  high  misdemeanor  and 
breach  of  trust,  and  committed  to  the  Tower ;  from 
whence,  however,  he  was  in  two  days  discharged 
upon  his  petition. 

VAST  SUMS  GRANTED  FOR  THE  SERVICES 

OF  THE  ENSUING  YEAR. 

HARLir,  Foley,  and  Harcourt,  presented  to  the 
house  a  state  of  the  receipts  and  issues  of  the  re- 
venue, together  with  two  reports  from  the  commis- 
sioners of  accounts,  concerning  sums  issued  foe 
secreteervices,  and  to  members  of  parliament.  This 
was  a  discovery  of  the  most  scandalous  practices 
in  the  mystery  of  corruption,  equaHy  exercised  on 
the  individuals  of  both  parties,  m  occasional  boun- 
ties, grants,  places,  pensions,  equivalents,  and  ad- 
ditional salaries.  The  malcontents,  therefore,  justly 
observed,  the  bouse  of  commons  was  so  managed 
that  the  king  could  baffle  any  bill,  quash  all  griev- 
ances, stifle  accounts,  and  rectify  the  articles  of 
Limerick.  When  the  commons  took  into  considera- 
tion the  estimates  and  supplies  of  the  ensuing  year, 
the  king  demanded  forty  thousand  men  for  the  navy, 
and  above  one  hundred  thousand  for  the  purposes 
of  the  land  service.  'Before  the  house  considered 
these  enormous  demands,  they  granted  four  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  by  way  of  advance,  to  quiet 
the  clamours  of  the  seamen,  who  were  become 
mutinous  and  desperate  for  want  of  pay,  upwards 
of  one  million  being  due  to  them  for  wages.  Then 
the  commons  voted  the  number  of  men  required  for 
the  navy :  but  they  were  so  ashamed  of  that  for  tile 
army,  that  they  thought  it  necessary  to  act  in  such 
a  manner  as  should  imply  that  they  still  retained 
some  regard  for  their  country.  They  called  for  all 
the  treaties  subsisting  between  the  king  and  his  al- 
lies: they  examined  the  different  proportiona  of  the 
troops  furnished  by  the  respective  powers  :  they 
considered  the  intended  augmentations,  and  fixed 
the  establishment  of  the  year  at  fourscore  and  three 
thousand,  one  hundred  and  twenty  one  men,  in- 
cluding officers.  For  the  maintenance  of  these  they 
allotted  the  sum  of  two  millions,  five  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand,  five  hundred,  and  nine  pounds. 
They  granted  two  millions  for  the  navy,  and  about 
five  hundred  thousand  pounds  to  make  good  the 
deficiencies  of  the  annuity  and  poll  bills:  so  that 
tiie  supplies  for  the  year  amounted  to  about  five 
millions  and  a  half,  raised  by  a  land-tax  of  four 
shillings  in  the  pound,  by  two  more  lives  in  the  an- 
nuities, a  further  excise  on  beer,  a  new  duty  on 
salt,  and  a  lottery. 

.  Though  the  malcontents  in  parliament  could  not 
withstand  this  torrent  of  profusion  they  endeavour- 
ed to  distress  the  court-interest,  by  reviving  the  po- 
pular bills  of  the  preceding  session  :  such  as  that 
lor  regulating  trials  in  cases  of  high  treasons  the 
other  for  the  more  frequent  calling  and  meeting  of 
parliament*;  and  that  concerning  free  and  impar- 
tial proceedings  in  parliament.  The  first  was  ne- 
glected in  the  house  of  lords ;  the  second  was  re- 
jected ;  the  third  was  passed  by  the  commons,  on 
the  supposition  that  it  would  be  defeated  in  the 
other  house.  The  lords  returned  it  with  certain 
amendments,  to  which  the  commons  would  not 
agree :  a  conference  ensued ;  the  peers  receded 
from  their  corrections,  and  passed  the  bill,  to  which 
the  king,  however,  refused  his  assent.  Nothing 
could  be  more  unpopular  and  dangerous  than  such 
a  step  at  this  juncture.    The  commons.  In  order  to 
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oredftwHh  Che  people,  determined  to 
of  his  majesty's  conduct.  The  house 
itself  into  a  committee,  to  take  the  state  of 
into  consideration.  They  resolved. 
tdvised  the  king  to  refuse  the  royal 
it  to  that  bill,  was  an  enemy  to  their  majesties 
the  kingdom.  They  likewise  presented  an  ad- 
Lpressing  their  concern  that  he  had  not  gfren 
"it  to  the  bill ;  and  beseeching  his  majesty 
for  the  future  to  the  ad-rice  of  his  par- 
it,  rather  than  to  the  counsels  of  particular 
who  might  hare  prhrate  interests  of  their 
jmrate  from  those  of  bis  majesty  and  his 
people.  The  king  thanked  them  for  their  seal, 
prottsmud  a  warm  regard  for  their  constitution,  and 
them  he  womld  look  upon  all  parties  as 
who  should  endeaTour  to  lessen  the  con- 
mbeistmg  between  the  sovereign  and  the 
The  members  hi  the  opposition  were  not 
at  all  satisfied  with  this  general  reply.  A  day 
being  appointed  to  take  it  into  consideration,  a 
warm  debute  was  maintained  with  equal  eloquence 
and  acrimony.  At  length  the  question  being  nut, 
that  an  address  should  be  made  for  a  more  explicit 
it  passed  in  the  negative  by  a   great 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  BANK  OP 
ENGLAND. 

Tec  city  of  London  petitioned  that  apaiiiamen- 
mlght    be  made  for  the  orphans. 
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whose  fortunes  they  had  scandalously  squandered 
Such  an  application  had  been  made  hi  the 
session,  and  rejected  with  disdain,  as  an 
a  the  public :  but  now  those  scruples 
were  removed,  and  the  house  passed  a  bui  for  this 
s,  consisting  of  many  clauses,  extending  to 
it  charges  on  the  city  lands,  aqueducts,  and 
itates ;  imposing  duties  on  binding  ap- 
,  constituting  freemen,  as  also  upon  wines 
imported  into  London.  On  the  twenty- 
third  day  of  March  these  bills  received  the  royal 
the  king  took  that  opportunity  of  re- 
ig  despatch,  as  the  season  of  the  year 
advanced,  and  the  enemy  diligently  em- 
ployed in  making  preparations  for  an  early  cam- 
paign. The  scheme  of  a  national  bank,  like  those 
ef  Amsterdam  and  Genoa,  had  been  recommended 
to  the  ministry,  as  an  excellent  institution,  as  well 
for  the  credit  and  security  of  the  government,  as 
the  increase  of  trade  and  circulation.  One  project 
was  invented  by  Dr.  Hugh  Chamberlain,  proposing 
AW  circulation  of  tickets  on  land-security :  but 
WilHam  Peterson  was  author  of  that  which  was 
carried  into  execution  by  the  interest  of  Michael 
Godfrey,  and  other  active  projectors.  The  scheme 
was  founded  on  the  notion  of  a  transferable  fund, 
and  a  circulation  by  bin  on  the  credit  of  a  large 
capital.  Forty  merchants  subscribed  to  the  amount 
offtve  hundred  thousand  pounds,  as  a  fund  of  ready 
money,  to  circulate  one  million  at  eight  per  cent. 
to  he  lent  to  the  government ;  and  even  this  fund 
of  ready  money  bore  the  same  interest.  When  it 
was  properly  digested  in  the  cabinet,  and  a  majo- 
rity to  parliament  secured  for  its  reception,  the 
undertakers  for  the  court  introduced  it  into  the 
house  of  .commons,  and  expatiated  upon  the  na- 
tional advantages  that  would  accrue  from  such  a 
They  said  it  would  rescue  the  nation 
of  the  hands  of  extortioners  and  .usurers, 
interest,  raise  the  value  of  land,  revive 
and  establish  public  credit,  extend  circulation, 
consequently  improve  commerce,  facilitate  the 
annual  supplies,  and  connect  the  people  the  more 
closely  with  the  government.  The  project  was  vio- 
lently opposed  by  a  strong  party,  who  affirmed  that 
it  would  become  a  monopoly,  and  engross  the  whole 
money  of  the  kingdom  :  that,  as  it  must  'infallibly 
be  subservient  to  government  views,  it  might  be 
employed  to  the  worst  purposes  of  arbitrary  power : 
that,  instead  of  assisting,  it  would  weaken  com- 
merce, by  tempting  people  to  withdraw  their 
money  from  trade,  and  employ  it  in  stock-jobbing : 
that  it  would  produce  a  swarm  of  brokers  and  job- 
hers  to  prey  upon  their  fellow-creatures,  encourage 
fraud  and  gaming,  and  further  corrupt  the  morals 
ef  die  nation.  Notwithstanding  these  objections, 
the  bfl]  made  its  way  through  the  two  houses,  es- 
tattibhing  the  funds  for  the  security  and  advantage 
ef  the  subscribers :  empowering  their  majesties  to 
incorporate  them  by  the  name  of  the  governor  and 


company  of  the  bank  of  England,  under  a  proviso. 
Oat  at  any  time  after  the  first  day  of  August,  in 
the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  five, 
upon  a  year's  notice,  and  the  repayment  of  the 
twelve  hundred  thousand  pounds,  the  said  corpora- 
tion should  cease  and  determine.  The  bfll  like- 
wise contained  clauses  of  appropriation  for  die 
services  of  the  public  The  whole  subscription 
was  filled  in  ten  days  after  its  being  opened ;  and 
the  court  of  directors  completed  the  payment 
before  the  expiration  of  the  time  prescribeoVby  the 
act,  although  they  did  not  call  urtnore  than  seven 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds  of  the  money 
subscribed.  AD  these  funds  proving  inadequate  to 
the  estimates,  the  commons  brought  in  a  bth  to  fan. 
pose  stamp  duties  upon  all  vellum,  parchment,  and 
paper,  used  in  almost  every  kind  of  intercourse 
between  man  and  man ;  and  they  crowned  the  op- 
pression of  the  year  with  another  grievous  tax 
upon  carriages,  under  the  name  of  a  bin  for  licen- 
sing and  regulating  hackney  and  stage-coaches. 

EAST  INDIA  COMPANY'S  CHARTER. 
The  commons,  in  a  clause  of  the  bin  for  taxing 
several  jointetocks,  provided,  that  in  case  of  a  de- 
fault in  the  payment  of  that  tax,  within  the  time 
limited*  by  the  act,  the  charter  of  the  company  so 
foiling  should  be  deemed  void  and  forfeited.  The 
East  India  company  actually  neglected  their  pay- 
ment, and  tile  public  imagined  the  ministry  would 
seize  this  opportunity  of  dissolving  a  monopoly 
against  which  so  many  complaints  had  been  made : 
but  the  directors  understood  their  own  strength ; 
and,  instead  of  being  broken,  obtained  the  promise 
of  a  new  charter.  This  was  no  sooner  known, 
than  the  controversy  between  them  and  their  ad- 
versaries was  revived  with  such  animosity,  that 
the  councfl  thought  proper  to  indulge  both  parties 
with  a  hearing.  As  this  produced  no  resolution,  the 
merchants  who  opposed  the  company  petitioned, 
that,  in  the  meanwhile,  the  new  charter  might 
be  suspended.  Addresses  of  the  same  kind  were 
presented  by  a  great  number  of  clothiers,  linen- 
drapers,  and  other  dealers.  To  these  a  written  an- 
swer was  published  by  the  company:  the  mer- 
chants printed  a  reply,  in  which  they  undertook  to 
prove,  that  the  company  had  been  guilty  of  unjust 
and  unwarrantable  actions,  tending  to  the  scandal 
of  religion,  the  dishonour  of  the  nation,  the  re- 
proach of  our  laws,  the  oppression  of  the  people, 
and  the  ruin  of  trade.  They  observed,  that  two  pri- 
vate ships  had  exported  in  one  year  three  times  as 
many  cloths  as  the  company  had  exported  in  three 
years.  They  offered  to  send  more  cloth  and  English 
merchandise  to  the  Indies  in  one  year,  than  the 
company  had  exported  in  five ;  to  furnish  the  gov- 
eminent  with  five  hundred  tons  of  salt-petre  for 
less  than  one  half  of  the  usual  price ;  and  they  re- 
presented, that  the  company  could  neither  load  tho 
ships  they  petitioned  for  in  England,  nor  reload 
them  in  the  East  Indies.  In  spite  of  aU  these  re- 
monstrances, the  new  charter  passed  the  great 
seal ;  though  the  grants  contained  in  it  were  limited 
in  such  a  manner,  that  they  did  not  amount  to  an 
exclusive  privilege,  and  subjected  the  company  to 
such  alterations,  restrictions,  and  qualifications,  as 
the  king  should  direct  before  the  twenty-ninth  day 
of  September.  This  indulgence,  and  other  favours 
granted  to  the  company,  were  privately  purchased 
of  the  ministry,  and  became  productive  of  a  loud 
outcry  against  the  government.  The  merchants 
published  a  journal  of  the  whole  transaction,  and 
petitioned  the  house  of  commons  that  their  liberty 
of  trading  to  the  East  Indies  might  be  confirmed 
by  parliament.  Another  petition  was  presented 
by  the  company,  praying  that  their  charter  might 
receive  a  parliamentary  sanction.  Both  parties 
employed  all  their  address  in  making  private  ap- 
plication to  time  members.  The  house  having  ex- 
amined the  different  charters,  the  book  of  their 
new  subscriptions,  and  every  particular  relating  to 
the  company,  resolved  that  all  the  subjects  of  Eng- 
land had  an  equal  right  to  trade  to  the  East  Indies, 
unless  prohibited  by  act  of  parliament. 

GENERAL  NATURALIZATION  BILL. 

But  nothing  engrossed  the  attention  of  the  pub- 
lic more  than  a  bill  which  was  brought  into  the 
house  for  a  general  naturalisation  or  all  foreign 

Erotestants.    The  advocates  for  this  measure  al» 
rged,  That  great  part  of  the  lands  of  England  lay 
uncultivated :  that  the  strength  of  a  nation  consisted 
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in  the  number  of  inhabitant* :  that  the  people  were 
thinned  by  the  war  and  foreign  voyages,  and  re- 

2 idred  an  extraordinary  supply :  that  a  great  num- 
er  of  protestants,  persecuted  in  France  and  other 
countries,  would  gladly  remove  to  a  land  of  free- 
dom, and  bring  along  with  them  their  wealth  and 
manufactures :  that  the  community  had  been 
largely  repaid  for  the  protection  granted  to  those 
refugees  who  had  already  settled  in  the  kingdom. 
They  had  introduced  several  new  branches  of  man- 
ufacture, promoted  industry,  and  lowered  the  price 
of  labour ;  a  circumstance  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance to  trade,  oppressed  as  it  was  with  taxes,  and 
exposed  to  uncommon  hazard  from  the  enemy. 
The  opponents  of  the  bill  urged  with  great  vehe- 
mence. That  it  would  cheapen  the  birthright  of 
Englishmen :  that  the  want  of  culture  was  owing 
to  the  oppression  of  the  times :  that  foreigners  be- 
ing admitted  into  the  privileges  of  the  British  trade, 
would  grow  wealthy  at  the  expense  of  their  bene- 
factors, and  transfer  the  fortunes  they  had  gained 
into  their  native  country :  that  the  reduction  in  the 
price  of  labour  would  be  a  national  grievance, 
while  many  thousands  of  FngMff**  manufacturers 
were  starving  for  want  of  employment,  and  the 
price  of  provisions  continued  so  high,  that  even 
those  who  were  employed  could  scarce  supply  their 
families  with  bread:  that  the  real  design  of  the 
bfll  was  to  make  such  an  accession  to  the  dissenters 
as  would  render  them  an  equal  matrh  in  the  body- 
politic  for  those  of  the  church  of  England  j  to  create 
a  greater  dependence  on  the  crown,  and,  in  a  word, 
to  supply  a  foreign  head  with  foreign  members. 
Sir  John  Anight,  a  member  of  die  house,  in  a  speech 
upon  this  subject,  exaggerated  the  bad  consequences 
that  would  attend  such  a  bill,  with  all  the  wit  and 
virulence  of  satire :  it  was  printed  and  dispersed 
through  the  kingdom  and  raised  such  a  flame  among 
tiie  people,  as  had  not  appeared  since  the  revolu- 
tion. Iliey  exclaimed,  that  all  offices  would  be 
conferred,  upon  Dutchmen,  who  would  become 
lord-danes,  and  prescribe  the  modes  of  religion 
and  government :  and  they  extolled  Sir  John  Knight 
as  the  saviour  of  the  nation  (4).  The  courtiers,  in- 
censed at  the  progress  of  this  clamour,  complained 
in  the  house  of  the  speech  which  had  been  printed; 
and  Sir  John  was  threatened  with  expulsion  and 
Imprisonment.  He,'  therefore,  thought  proper  to 
disown  the  paper,  which  was  burned  by  the  hands 
of  the  common  hangman.  This  sacrifice  served 
only  to  increase  the  popular  disturbance,  which 
rose  to  such  a  height  of  violence,  that  the  court- 
party  began  to  tremble ;  and  the  bill  was  dropped 
for  the  present. 

Lord  Coniagsby  and  Mr.  Porter  had  committed 
the  most  flagrant  acts  of  oppression  in  Ireland. 
These  had  been  explained,  during  the  last  session, 
by  the  gentlemen  who  appealed  against  the  admin- 
istration of  lord  Sidney :  but  they  were  screened 
by  the  ministry ;  and,  therefore,  the  earl  of  Bella- 
mont  now  impeached  them  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons, of  which  he  and  they  were  members.    After 
an  examination  of  the  articles  exhibited  against 
them,  the  commons,  who  were  by  this  time  at  the 
devotion  of  the  court,  declared,  that,  considering 
the  state  of  affairs  in  Ireland,  they  did  not  think 
them  fit  grounds  for  an  impeachment. — In  the 
course  of  this  session,  the  nation  sustained  another 
misfortune  in  the  fate  of  Sir  Frauds  Wheeler,  who 
had  been  appointed  commander  in  chief  of  the 
Mediterranean  squadron.    lie  received  instructions 
to  take  under  his  convoy  the  merchant  ships  bound 
to  Turkey.  Spain,  and  Italy ;  to  cruise  thirty  days  in 
a  certain  latitude,  for  the  protection  of  die  Spanish 
plate-fleet,  homeward  bound ;  to  leave  part  of  bis 
squadron  at  Cadiz,  as  convoy  to  the  trade  for  Eng- 
land ;  to  nroceed  with  the  rest  to  die  Mediterranean ; 
to  join  the  Spanish  fleet  in  his  return  ;  and  to  act  in 
'concert  with  them,  until  he  should  be  joined  by  the 
fleet  from  Turkey  and  die  Straits,  and  accompany 
them  back  to  England.    About  the  latter  end  of 
October  he  set  sau  from  Saint  Helen's,  and  in  Jan- 
uary arrived  at  Cadis  with  the  ships  under  his 
convoy.    There  leaving  rear-admiral  Hopson,  he 
proceeded  for  the  Mediterranean.    In  the  bay  of 
Gibraltar  he  was  overtaken  by  a  dreadful  tempest, 
under  a  lee-shore,  which  he  could  not  possibly 
weather,  and  where  the  ground  was  so  foul  that  no 
anchor  would  hold.    This  expedient,  however,  was 
tried.  A  great  number  of  ships  were  driven  ashore, 
and  many  perished.    The  admiral's  ship  foundered 
sea,  and  he  and  aQ  his  crew  were  buried  in  the 


deep,  except  two  Moors  who  were  miraculously 

E reserved.  Two  other  ships  of  the  line,  three 
etches,  and  six  merchant  ships  were  lost.  The 
remains  of  the  fleet  were  so  much  shattered,  that 
instead  of  prosecuting  their  voyage,  they  returned 
to  Cadis,  in  order  to  be  refitted,  and  sheltered  from 
the  attempts  of  the  French,  squadrons,  which  were 
still  at  sea,  under  the  command  of  Chateao-Renaud 
and  Gabaret.  On  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  April,  the 
king  closed  the  session  with  a  speech  in  the  usual 
styln,  and  die  parliament  was  jproro^ued  to  the 
eighteenth  day  of  September.  [See  note  K,  at  the 
end  of  this  Vol.] 

THE  ENGLISH  ATTEMPT  TO  MAKE  A 

DESCENT  IN  CAMARET-BAY. 

Louis  of  France  being  tired  of  the  war,  which 
had  impoverished  his  country,  continued  to  tamper 
with  the  duke  of  Savoy,  and,  by  the  canal  of  the 
pope,  made  some  offers  to  the  king  of  Spain,  which 
were  rejected.  Meanwhile  he  resolved  to  stand 
upon  die  defensive  during  the  ensuing  campaign, 
in  every  part  but  Catalonia,  where  his  whole  naval 
force  might  co-operate  with  the  count  de  Noaillcs, 
who  commanded  the  land-army.  King  William 
having  received  intelligence  of  die  design  upon. 
Barcelona,  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  junction  of 
the  Brest  and  Toulon  squadrons,  by  sending  Ruaael 
to  sea  as  early  as  the  fleet  could  be  in  a  condition 
to  sail :  but  before  he  arrived  at  Portsmouth,  the 
Brest  squadron  had  quitted  that  harbour.  On  the 
third  day  of  May  die  admiral  sailed  from  St.  Helen's 
with  the  combined  squadrons  of  England  and  Hol- 
land, amounting  to  ninety  ships  of  the  line,  besides 
frigates,  fire-ships,  and  tenders.  He  detached  cap- 
tain Pritchard  of  die  Monmouth  with  two  fire-shipa, 
to  destroy  a  fleet  of  French  merchant  ships  near 
Conquet-bay;  and  this  service  being  performed, 
he  returned  to  St.  Helen's,  where  he  had  left  Sir 
Cloudesley  Shovel  with  a  squadron,  to  take  on 
board  a  body  of  land-forces,  intended  for  a  descent 
upon  the  coast  of  France.  These  being  embarked, 
under  the  command  of  general  Ptolemache,  the 
whole  fleet  sailed  again  on  the  twenty-ninth  of 
May.  The  land  and  sea-officers,  in  a  council  of 
war,  ajrreed  that  part  of  the  fleet  designed  for  this 
expedition  should  separate  from  the  rest,  and  pro- 
ceed to  'Camaretbay,  where  die  forces  should  be 
landed.  On  the  fifth  day  of  June,  lord  Berkeley, 
who  commanded  this  squadron,  parted  with  die 
grand  fleet  and  on  the  seventh  anchored  between 
die  bays  of  Camaret  and  Bertaume.  Next  day  die 
marquis  of  Caermarthen,  afterwards  duke  of  Leeds, 
who  served  under  Berkeley,  as  rear-admiral  of  the 
blue,  entered  Camaret-bay  with  two  large  ships 
and  six  frigates,  to  cover  the  troops  in  landing. 
The  French  had  received  intelligence  of  the  design, 
and  taken  such  precautions,  under  the  conduct  of 
the  celebrated  engineer,  Vauban,  that  the  g»ffK«H 
were  exposed  to  a  terrible  fire  from  new-erected 
batteries,  as  well  as  from  a  strong  body  of  troops, 
and  though  die  ships  cannonaded  them  with  great 
vigour,  the  soldiers  could  not  maintain  any  regu- 
larity in  landing*  A  good  number  were  killed  in 
the  open  boats  before  they  reached  the  shore ;  and 
those  who  landed  were  soon  repulsed,  hi  spite  of  all 
the  endeavours  of  general  Ptolemache,  who  received 
a  wound  in  the  thigh,  which  proved  mortal.  Seven 
hundred  soldiers  are  said  to  nave  been  lost  on  this 
occasion,  besides  those  who  were  killed  on  board  of 
the  ships.  The  Monk  ship  of  war  was  towed  off 
with  great  difficulty :  but  a  Dutch  frigate  of  thirty 
guns  fell  into  die  bands  of  the  enemy. 

After  this  unfortunate  attempt,  lord  Berkeley, 
with  the  advice  of  a  council  of  war,  sailed  back  for 
England,  and  at  St.  Helen's  received  orders  from 
the  queen  to  call  a  council,  and  deliberate  in  what 
manner  the  ships  and  forces  might  be  best  em- 
ployed.   They  agreed  te  make  some  attempt  upon 
the  coast  of  Normandy.    With  this  view  they  set 
sail  on  the  fifth  day  of  July.     They  bombarded 
Dieppe,  and  reduced  the  greatest  part  of  the  town 
to  ashes.    Thence  they  steered  to  Harre-de-Grace, 
which  met  with  the  same  fate.    They  harassed  the 
French  troops,  who  marched  after  them  along- 
shore.   They  alarmed  the  whole  coast,  and  filled 
every  town  with   such  consternation,  that  they 
would  have  been  abandoned  by  the  inhabitants, 
had  not  they  been  detained  by  military  force.    On 
the  twenty-sixth  of  July,  lord  Berkeley  returned 
to  St.  Helen's  where  he  quitted  the  fleet,  and  the 
command  devolved  upon  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel* 
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having  rec^red  instructions  to  make  an 
tpt  upon  Dunkirk,  sailed  round  the  D<»wns, 
he  wu  joined  by  M.  Meesters,  with  six  and 
tweaty  Dutch  pilots.  On  the  twelfth  of  September 
he  appeared  before  Dunkirk ;  and  next  day  sent  in 
me  Charles  gaDey,  with  two  bomb-ketches,  and  as 
ly  of  the  machines  called  infernals.  These  were 
on  fire  without  effect ;  and  the  design  miscar- 
then  Sborel  steered  to  Calais,  which  having 
with  tittle  success,  he  returned  to  the 
of  England;  and  the  bomb-ketches  and 
ics  were  sent  into  the  rirer  Thames. 


ADMIRAL  RUSSEL  RELIEVES  BARCELONA. 

Dcbijvo  these  transactions,  admiral  Russel,  with 
the  grand  fleet,  sailed  for  the  Mediterranean ;  and 
"by  rear  admiral  Neville  from  Cadiz, 
with  CaHembergh  and  Evertsen,  he 
towards  Barcelona,  which  was  besieged  by 
the  Preach  fleet  and  army.  At  his  approach,  Tour- 
ville  retired  with  precipitation  into  the  harbour  of 
Teuton  ;  and  NoaiHes  abandoned  his  enterprise. 
The  Spanish  affairs  were  in  such  a  deplorable  cou- 
i,  that  without  this  timely  assistance  the  king- 
must  hare  been  undone.  While  he  continued 
m  the  Mediterranean,  the  French  admiral  durst  not 
venture  to  appear  at  sea ;  and  all  his  projects  were 
disconcerted.  *  After  having  asserted  the  honour  of 
me  British  flag  in  those  seas  during  the  whole  sum- 
mer, he  sailed  in  the  beginning  of  November  to 
Cadis,  where,  by  an  express  order  of  the  king,  ho 
the  winter,  during  which,  he  .'took  such  pre- 
fer preventing  Tourville  from  passing  the 
Straits,  that  he  did  not  think  proper  to  risk,  the 


CAMPAIGN  IN  FLANDERS.    ' 

It  win  now  be  necessary  to  describe  the  opera- 
on  the  continent.    In  the  middle  of  May  King 
arrived  in  Holland,  where  he  consulted 
with  the  States-general.    On  the  third  day  of  June 
he  repaired  to  Bethlem-abbey  near  Lourain,  the 
place  appointed  for  the  rendezvous  of  the  army ; 
and  there  he  was  met  by  the  electors  of  Bavaria 
Colon.    In  a  few  days  a  numerous  army  was 
>led ;  and  every  thing  seemed  to  promise  an 
ipaign.    On  the  third  day  of  June  the 
i asm  iied    the  command  of  the  French 
farces,  with  which  Luxembourg  had  taken  post  be- 
Mons  and  Maubeuge ;  and  passing  the  Sam- 
imped  at  Pleurus :  but  on  the  eighteenth, 
red  from  thence,  and  took  up  his  quarters 
St.  Tren  and  Wanheim :  while  the  con- 
lay  at  Roosbeck.     On  the  eleventh  of 
July,  the  dauphin  marched  in  four  columns  to  Oerle 
upan  the  Jaar,  where  he  pitched  his  camp.    On 
the  twenty-second,  the  confederates  marched  to 
:  men  the  dauphin  took  the  route  to  Vig- 
it,  where  he  secured  his  army  by  intrench- 
i,  as  his  forces  were  inferior  in  number  to 
of  the  allies ;  and  as  he  had  heen  directed  by 
his  lather  to  avoid  an  engagement.    In  this  situa- 
tion both  armies  remained  till  the  fifteenth  day  of 
August,  when  king  William  sent  the  heavy  baggage 
to  Lovrain ;  and  on  the  eighteenth  made  a  motion 
to  Sombref.    This  was  no  sooner  known  to  the  ene- 
my, than  they  decamped :  and  having  marched  all 
fight,  posted  themselves  between  Temploux  and 
*"        within  a  tongue  and  a  half  of  the  confeder- 
The  king  of  England  resolved  to  pass  the 
! ;  and  with  this  view  marched,  by  the  way  of 
Nivefle  and  Soignies,  to  Cbievres ;  from  thence  he 
detached  the  duke  of  Wirtemberg,  with  a  strong 
body  of  horse  and  foot,  to  pass  the  river  at  Oude- 
•arde,  while  the  elector  of  Bavaria  advanced  with 
another  detachment  to  pass  it  at  Pont  de  Espieres. 
Notwithstanding   all    the   expedition   they  could 
make,  their  purpose  was  anticipated  by  Luxem- 
bourg, who  being  apprised  of  their  route,  had  de- 
tached lour  thousand  horse,  with  each  a  foot  soldier 
behind   the  trooper,  to  reinforce  Mv  de  Yalette, 
who  commanded  that  part  of  the  French  line. 


sustained  by  a  choice  body  of  men,  who 
travelled  with  great  expedition,  without  observing 
me  formalities  of  a  march.  Mareschal  de  Villeroy 
faDowed  the  same  route,  with  all  the  cavalry  of  the 
right  wing,  die  household  troops,  and  twenty  field- 

C*  sees :  and  the  rest  of  the  army  was  brought  up 
the  dauphin  in  person.    They  marched  with 
incredible  diligence,  that  the  elector  of  Ba- 
could  scarce  believe  his  own  eyes,  when  he 
sight  of  the  Scheld,  and  saw  them  in- 


trenching themselves  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 
King  WllMam  having  reconnoitred  their  disposi- 
tion, thought  it  impracticable  to  pass  at  that  place ; 
and  therefore  marched  down  tae  river  to  Oude- 
narde,  where  a  passage  had  been  already  effected 
by  the  duke  of  Wirtemberg.  Here  the  confederates 
passed  the  Scheld  on  the  twenty-seventh  day  of 
the  month ;  and  the  king  fixed  bis  head-quarters  at 
Wanneghem.  His  intention  was  to  have  taken 
possession  of  Courtray,  and  established  winter- 
quarters  for  a  considerable  part  of  bis  army  in  that 
district:  but  Luxembourg  having  posted  himself 
between  mat  place  and  Menin,  extended  bis  lines 
in  such  a  manner,  that  the  confederates  could  not 
attempt  to  force  them,  nor  even  hinder  him  from 
subsisting  his  army  at  the  expense  of  the  Castel- 
lany  of  Courtray,  during  the  remainder  of  the  cam- 
paign. This  surprising  march  was  of  such  impor- 
tance to  the  French  king,  that  he  wrote  with  his 
own  hand  a  letter  of  thanks  to  his  army:  and 
ordered  that  it  should  be  read  to  every  particular 
squadron  and  battalion. 

THE  ALLIES  REDUCE  HUY. 

The  king  of  England,  though  disappointed  in  his 
scheme  upon  Courtray,  found  means  to  make  some 
advantage  of  his  superiority  in  number.  He 
drafted  troops  from  the  garrison  of  Liege  and  Maa- 
stricht ;  and  on  the  third  day  of  September  rein- 
forced bis  body  with  a  large  detachment  from  bis 
own  camp,  conferring  the  command  upon  the  duke 
of  Holstien-Ploen,  with  orders  to  undertake  the 
siege  of  Huy.  Next  day  the  whole  confederate 
forces  passed  the  Lis,  and  encamped  at  Wouter- 
ghem.  From  thence  the  kins;,  with  part  of  the 
army  marched  to  Roselaer ;  this  diversion  obliged 
the  dauphin  to  make  considerable  detachments,  for 
the  security  of  Ypres  and  Menin  on  one  side,  and 
to  cover  Fumes  and  Dunkirk  on  the  other.  At  this 
juncture,  a  Frenchman  being  seised  in  the  very  act 
of  setting  fire  to  one  of  the  ammunition  waggons  in 
the  allied  army,  confessed  he  had  been  employed 
for  this  purpose  by  some  of  the  French  generals, 
and  suffered  death  as  a  traitor.  On  the  sixteenth 
day  of  the  month,  the  duke  of  Holstein  Ploen  in- 
vested Huy,  and  carried  on  the  siege  with  such 
vigour,  that  in  ten  days  the  garrison  capitulated. 
The  king  ordered  Dixmuyde,  Deynse,  Ninove,  and 
Tirlemont,  to  be  secured  for  winter-quarters  to  part 
of  the  army :  the  dauphin  returned  to  Versailles : 
William  quitted  the  camp  on  the  last  day  of  Sep- 
tember ;  and  both  armies  broke  up  about  the  middle 
of  October. 

The  operations  on  the  Rhine  were  preconcerted 
between  king  William  and  the  prince  of  Baden, 
who  had  visited  London  in  the  winter.  The  dispute 
between  the  emperor  and  the  elector  of  Saxony 
was  compromised;  and  this  young  prince  dying 
during  the  negotiation,  the  treaty  was  perfected 
by  his  brother  and  successor,  who  engaged  to  fur- 
nish twelve  thousand  men  yearly,  in  consideration 
of  a  subsidy  from  the  court  of  Vienna.    In  the  be- 
ginning of  June,  mareschal  de  Lorges  passed  the 
Rhine  at  Philipsburgh,  in  order  to  give  battle  to  the 
'mperialists,  encamped  at  Hailbron.    The  prince  of 
Baden  who  was  not  yet  joined  by  the  Saxons, 
Hessians,  nor  by  the  troops  of  Munster  and  Pader- 
born,  despatched  couriers  to  quicken  the  march  of 
these  auxiliaries,  and  advanced  to  Eppingen,  where 
he  proposed  to  wait  till  they  should  come  up ;  but, 
on  the  fifteenth,  receiving  undoubted  intelligence, 
that  the  enemy  were  in  motion  towards  him,  he  ad- 
vanced to  meet  them  in  order  of  battle.    De  Lorges 
concluded  that  this  was  a  desperate  effort,  and  im- 
mediately halted  to  make  the  necessary  prepara- 
tions for  an  engagement.     This  pause   enabled 
prince   Louis  to  take  possession  or  a  strong  pass 
near  Sintxheira,  from  which  he  could  not  easily  be 
dislodged.    Then  the  mareschal  proceeded  to  Vise- 
loch,  and  ravaged  the  adjacent  country,  in  hopes 
of  drawing  the  imperialists  from   their  intrench- 
ments.    The  prince  being  joined  by  the  Hessians, 
resolved  to  beat  up  the  quarters  of  the  enemy ;  ana 
the  French  general  being  apprised  of  his  design, 
retreated  at  midnight  with  the  utmost  precipitation. 
Having  posted  himself  at  Ruth,  he  sent  his  heavy 
baggage  to  Philipsburgh :  then  he  moved  to  Gons- 
bergh,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Manheim,  repassed 
the  Rhine,  and   encamped  between  Spires  and 
Worms.    The  prince  of  Baden  being  joined  by  the 
allies,  passed  the  river  by  a  bridge  of  boats  near 
Hagenbach,  in  the  middle  of  September ;  and  laid 
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particular,  th'  ------ 


.nth  a  de  n   tnai 
middle,  and  great  pan  of  the  a     ,     . 
pied,  wu  overflowed.      Boon  after  UjLi  incident    . 

paignin  Hungaiyprodncednoeventofimportnnee.  pHes.  Thico 

It  wu  opened  by  tfie  new  vizier,  who  arrived  at  Bel-  t-' 

—  -"-'--'■    -  :"»-  -' Auguat;  aadaboi 

._r . ad  tiiB  Imperial  ei_,  _  __  , 

neighbourhood  of  Feterwaradin.  Ihe  Turk*  passed  i 

-*■     ■' In  Order  to  attack  their  camp,  and  car.  1 

i  approaches  with  five  hundred  piece*  !!___._,. 

but  made  rery  Jittle  progress.    The  commodities  (a).    The  triennial  tall  ecuwted,  that  a 

waited  away  ;  a  fend  udm  between  the  riaier  end  at  least :    that  within  three  yean  at  farthest  after 

me  cham   of  the  Tartara ;    and  tbo  Danube  being  (he  dissolution  at  the  parliament  then  subsisting, 

•welled  by  heavy  rain*,  an  u  to  InterrnpC  the  oper-  and  eo  from  dm*  to  time,  for  oyer  after,  lend  write 

stioni  of  the  Tow,  their  general  decamped  in  the  j  under  the  great  seal  ahoold  be  iataed,  by  the  direc- 

nlght  ofthe  first  of  Ootober.  They  afterwards  made  don  of  the  crnwn,  for  caning,  ummblmg,  and  boW- 

an  unsuccessful  attempt  upon  IMhI,  while  thefts-  bag  another  new  parliament:   thai  no parllanml 

point  gnsual  made  himself  maater  of  Giuls.     In  I  ihonld  continue  longer  than  three  yean,  at  fui  thest, 

... .,  ...;.  .1..   it "am    w;,o  I  to  be  accounted  from  the  drat  day  of  **■-  ■—•  — 

id  Cyclut,  '  alon:    and,  mat  the  parUunent   "* 

the  Arehi.  I  ven[___    .._.    __„,     .... 

■■■■"■  i    Thnjnitnrf 


PROGRESS  OF  THE  FRENCH. 
Wi  hare  already  observed,  that  the  French  king  '  bin, 
bad  determined  to  act  rigorously  In  Catalonia.    In  '  present  parliament  longer  It 
the  beginning  of  Hay,  the  duke  de   Nosille-  ad-  |  handed,  *aa  agreeable  to  the 
vented  at  the  head  of  eight  and  twenty  thousand     land. 
men  to  the  rirer  Ter,  on  the  nppoeltc  bank  of 


.  ._  ..._._,  ....   . „u  encamped  wilh  eis. 

tarn  thoneand  Spaniard*.     The  French  general 
paaaed  the  river  in  the  race  of  "   "  " 


jetuosity, 

that  hi  leu  than  an  hour  they  were  totally  defeated. 
Then  he  marched  tn  Palamoa,  and  undertook  tie 
•lege  of  that  place,  while  at  the  anme  time  it  wu 
blocked  up  by  the  combined  aqnadroni  of  Brut  and 
Toulon.  Though  the  besieged  made  an  obstinate 
defence,  the  town  wu  taken  by  storm,  the  honese 

,„'ll 1       _j    ,[,„    pairplo    put   tO    ■* 'J 


Caaal  ni  closely  blocked  np  by  the  reduction  o 
Fort  St.  George,  and  the  Vaudoia  gained  the  advan 
tags  In  some  skirmishes  in  the  valley  of  Ragelu ; 
but  no  design  of  importance  wu  executed  (5). 

England  had  continneil  Tory  unlet  nnder  ttu 
queen's  administration,  If  we  except  some  littli 
commotions  occasioned  by  the  prncdeea,  or  pre 
tended  practices,  of  the  Jacobites.  Prosecution! 
were  revived  against  certain  gentlemen  of  Lan 
Cubire  and  Chothire,  for  having  been  concerned  hi 
the  conspiracy  formed  In  favour  of  the  late  kms'i 
projected  inraaion  from  Normandy.    Those  atept 


je  Crosby  were  imprisoned,  and  1 
ind  against  them  i  hot  Parker  n> 
in  the  Tower,  and  wu  never  retal 


of  Mi e  confederacy  at  the  Hague,  embarked  for 
England  on  the  eighth  of  November,  and  next  day 
landed  at  Margate.  On  tbo  twelfth  be  opened  the 
sotsion  of  parliament,  with  a  speech,  in  which  be  ■ 
observed  that  the  posture  of  affairs  war  unproved  j 
both  by  eca  and  land  ainco  they  bait  parted ;  tn  1 


;■]££ 


DEATH  OF  ARCHBISHOP  TILLOTSON  AND 
OF  QUEEN  MARY. 
WaiLi  tbi!  bin  wu  depending.  Dr.  John  TRIM- 
■on,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  wu  suited  w 
lit  of  the  dead  palsy.  In  the  chapel  of  Whit, 
and  died  on  the  twenty  lecond  day  of  Novel 


.charity,  a- 

qualities  ho  mnit  be   aIlowa_   ._ .  . , 

notwithstanding  the  invectives  of  Ma  enemies,  whs 
accused  him  of  poritaniam.  Battery,  and  ambition  t 


as  schism  in  the  church,  by  aeeepclu  she  arch. 
shopric  during  the  Hfe  of  the  deprired  Bancroft. 
!e  wu  euceeeded  In  the  metropolitan  see  by  Dr. 


i,  bishop  of 
■ty,  which  o< 


-  predominated  tn  the  rs 
it  long  aurrive  her  favour 


n-poi,  and  the  enplane 
prepared  herself  tor  death 

with  great  composure.    She  spent  soma  time  In 
eaerciaea  of  devotion,  and  private  eonrat— Ifcaa 


merit  with  all  the  bishop*  w! 
and  expired  on  the  twenty  eighth  day  of  Decern 
In  the  thirty  third  year  of  her  age,  and  in  the  ninth 
year  Df  her  reign,  to  the  Inexpressible  grief  of  the 
ling , who  for  some  weeks  after  £  it  death  could  neither 
tee  company,  nor  -——'  ■-  •■—  >™™«™  -i  -— «. 
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WILLIAM  AND  MARY.     166S— 1701. 
RECONCILIATION  BETWEEN  THE  KING 
AND  THE  PRINCESS  OF  DENMARK. 
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Tbi  princess  Anne  being  informed  of  the  queen's 
g  indisposition,  sent  a  lady  of  her  bed- 
to  desire  she  might  be  admitted  to  her 
but  this  request  was  not  granted.  She 
vat  thanked  for  her  expression  of  concern;  and 
pren  to  understand,  that  the  physicians  had  direc- 
ted that  the  queen  should  be  kept  as  quiet  as  possi- 
ble. Before  her  death,  however,  she  sent  a  rorgiv- 
iaf  ims age  to  her  sister :  and,  after  her  decease, 
(as  earl  of  Sunderland  effected  a  reconciliation  be- 


tween the  king  and  the  princess,  who  visited  him 
at  Kensington,  where  she  was  received  with  un- 
common civility.  He  appointed  the  palace  of  St. 
James  for  her  residence,  and  presented  her  with 
the  greater  part  of  the  queen's  jewels.  But  a  mu- 
tual jealousy  and  disgust  subsisted  under  these  ex- 
teriors of  friendship  and  esteem.  The  two  houses 
of  parliament  waited  on  the  king  at  Kensington, 
with  consolatory  addresses  on  the  death  of  his  con- 
sort :  their  example  was  followed  by  the  regency  of 
Scotland,  the  city  and  clergy  of  London,  the  dis- 
senting ministers,  and  almost  all  the  great  corpora- 
tions in  England  (7). 


NOTES  TO  CHAPTER  IV. 


1  The  French  kins;  hearing  how 
Kberslly  William  was  sup- 
plied, exclaimed,  with  some 
essooon,  M  My  little  cousin 
the  prince  ot  Orsmge  is  fixed 
ia  the  saddle — bat,  no  matter,, 
me  last  Louis  d'or,  must  carry 
it" 

t  Burnet.  History  of  K.  W. 
Burchet.  Live*  of  the  admi- 
rals. Sloane's  Nar.  Feu- 
quieres.  Voltaire.  Ralph. 
TindaL    State  Tract*. 

t  The  duke  of  Luxembourg  sent 
such  a  number  of  standards 
and  ensigns  to  Paris  during 
the  course  of  this  war,  that 
the  prince  of  Conti  called  him 
me    Upholsterer    of    Notre  I 


Dame,  a  church  in  which 
those  trophies  were  display- 
ed. 

Burnet.  Fouquieres.  Life 
cf  King  William.  Tindal. 
State  Tracts.  Ralph.  Vol- 
taire. 

In  the  course  of  this  year,  M. 
du  Casse,  governor  of  St.  Do- 
mingo, made  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  upon  the  island  of 
Jamaica:  and  M.  St.  Clair, 
with  four  men  of  war,  formed' 
a  design  against  St.  John's, 
Newfoundland;,  but  he  was 
repulsed  with  loss,  by  the  val- 
our  of  the  inhabitants. 
i  They  imposed  certain  rates 
and  duties  upon  marriages, 


births,  and  burials,  bachelors, 
and  widows.  They  passed  an 
act  for  laying  additional  du- 
ties upon  coffee,  tea,  and  cho- 
colate, towards  paying  the 
debt  due  for  the  transport 
ships  :  and  another,  imposing 
duties  on  glass  ware,  stone, 
and  earthen  bottles,  coal,  and 
culm. 

The  earls  of  Rochester  and 
Nottingham  are  said  to  have 
started  a  doubt,  whether  the 

farliament  was  not  dissolved 
y  the  queen's  death;  but 
this  dangerous  motion  met 
with  no  countenance. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


WILLIAM. 


Account  of  the  Lancashire  Plot— The  Commons  inquire  into  the  Abuses  which  had  crept  into  the 
They  expel  and  prosecute  some  of  their  own  Members  for  Corruption  in  the  Affair  of  the  East  India 
Company — Examination  of  Cooke,  Acton,  and  others — The  Commons  impeach  the  Duke  of  Leeds— The 
Parliament  is  prorogued— Session  of  the  Scottish  Parliament — They  inquire  into  the  Massacre  $f 
Glencoe — They  pass  an  Act  for  eroding  a  trading  Company  to  Africa  and  the  Indies— Proceedings  in 
the  Parliament  of  Ireland—  Disposition  of  the  Armies  in  Flanders— King  William  undertakes  tht 
Siege  of  Namur — Famous  Retreat  of  Prince  Vaudemont— Brussels  is  bombarded  by  Villeroy — Progress 
of  the  Siege  of  Namur—  Villeroy  attempts  to  relieve  it— The  Besiegers  make  a  desperate  Assault— Tht 

"     "'  '   "     Order  of  King  William— Campaign  on  the  Rhine,  and  in 

-Transactions  in  Catalonia— The  English  Fleet  bombards 
France— Wtlmofs  Expedition  to  the  West  Indies— A  new 
Parliament— They  pass  the  Bill  for  regulating  Trials  in  Cases  of  High  Treason— Resolutions  with 
respect  to  a  new  Coinage.  The  Commons  address  the  King,  to  recall  a  Grant  he  had  made  to  the  Earl 
of  Portland— Another  against  the  new  Scottish  Company — Intrigues  of  the  Jacobites — Conspiracy 
against  the  Life  of  William— Design  of  an  Invasion  dejeated—The  two  Houses  engage  in  an  Association 
for  the  Defence  of  his  Majesty— Establishment  of  a  Land-Bank— Trial  of  the  Conspirators — The  Allies 
burn  the  Magazine  at  Glvet— Louis  the  Fourteenth  makes  Advances  towards  a  Peace  with  Holland-* 
He  detaches  the  Duke  of  Savoy  from  the  Confederacy— Naval  Transactions— Proceedings  in  the  Parlia- 
ments of  Scotland  and  Ireland— Zeal  of  the  English  Commons  in  their  Affection  to  the  King— Resolu- 
tions touching  the  Coin,  and  the  Support  of  Public  Credit— Enormous  Impositions— Sir  John  Fcntrick 
is  apprehended— A  Bill  of  Attainder  being  brought  into  the  House  against  him,  produces  violent 
Debates— His  Defence— The  Bill  passes— Sir  John  Fenuick  is  beheaded— The  Earl  of  Monmouth  sent 
to  the  Tower— Inquiry  into  Miscarriages  by  Sea— Negotiations  at  Ryswick—The  French  take  Bar- 
celona—Fruitless Expedition  of  Admiral  Neville  to  the  West  Indies— The  Elector  of  Saxony  is  chosen 
King  of  Poland— Peter  the  Czar  of  Muscovy  travels  in  Disguise  with  his  own  Ambassador*— Proceed- 
ings in  the  Congress  at  Ryswick—The  Ambassadors  of  England,  Spain,  and  Holland  sign  the  Treaty 
—A  general  Pacification. 


ACCOUNT  OF  THE  LANCASHIRE  PLOT. 

T\HE  kingdom  now  resounded  with  the  com- 
plaints of  the  papists  and  malcontents,  who 
taxed  the  ministry  with  subornation  of  perjury,  in 
the  case  of  the  Lancashire  gentlemen  who  had  been 
persecuted  for  the  conspiracy.  One  Lunt,  an  Irish- 
man, had  informed  Sir  John  Trenchard,  secretary 
of  state,  that  he  had  been  sent  from  Ireland,  with 
commissions  from  king  James  to  divers  gentlemen 
in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire :  that  he  had  assisted 
in  bu\ing  arms,  and  enlisting  men  to  serre  that 
king  in  his  projected  invasion  of  England :  that  he 
had  been  twice  despatched  by  those  gentlemen  to 
the  court  of  St.  Germain's,  assisted  many  Jacobites 
in  repairing  to  France,  helped  to  conceal  others 
that  came  from  that  kingdom ;  and  that  all  those 
persons  told  him  they  were  furnished  with  money 
by  Sir  John  Friend,  to  defray  the  expense  of  their 
expeditions.  His  testimony  was  confirmed  by  other 
infamous  emissaries,  who  received  but  too  much 
countenance  from  the  government.  Blank  war- 
rants were  issued,  and  filled  up  occasionally  with 
such  names  as  the  informers  suggested.  These 
were  delivered  to  Aaron  Smith,  solicitor  to  the 
treasury,  who,  with  messengers,  accompanied  Lunt 
and  his  associates  to  Lancashire,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  a  party  of  Dutch  horse  guards,  commanded  by 
one  captain  Baker.  They  were  empowered  to  break 
open  houses,  seize  papers,  and  apprehend  persons, 
according  to  their  pleasure;  and  they  committed 
many  acts  of  violence  and  oppression.  The  per- 
sons, against  whom  these  measures  were  taken, 
being  apprized  of  the  impending  danger,  generally 
retired  from  their  own  habitations.  Some,  how- 
ever, werexaken  and  imprisoned :  a  few  arms  were 
secured ;  and,  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Standisb,  at 
Standish-tiall,  they  found  the  draft  of  a  declaration 
to  be  published  by  king  James  at  his  landing.  As 
this  prosecution  seemed  calculated  to  revive  the 
honour  of  a  stale  conspiracy,  and  the  evidences 
were  persons  of  abandoned  characters,  the  friends 


of  tboee  who  were  persecuted  found  no  great  dUB* 
culty  in  rendering  the  scheme  odious  to  the  nation. 
They  even  employed  the  pen  of  Furguson,  who  had 
been  concerned  in  every  plot  that  was  hatched 
since  the  Rye-house  conspiracy.  This  veteran, 
though  appointed  housekeeper  to  the  excise-office, 
thought  himself  poorly  recompensed  for  the  part 
he  had  acted  in  the  revolution,  became  dissatisfied, 
and,  upon  this  occasion,  published  a  letter  to  Sir 
John  Trenchard  on  the  abuse  of  power.  It  was 
replete  with  the  most  bitter  invectives  against  the 
ministry,  and  contained  a  great  number  of  flagrant 
instances,  in  which  the  court  had  countenanced 
the  vilest  corruption,  perfidy,  and  oppression. 
This  production  was  in  every  body's  hand,  and  had 
such  an  effect  upon  the  people,  that  when  the  pris- 
oners were  brought  to  trial  at  Manchester,  the 
nnlace  would  have  put  the  witnesses  to  death* 
they  not  been  prevented  by  the  mteiposinoa 
of  those  who  were  friends  to  the  accused  persons, 
and  had  already  taken  effectual  measures  lor  their 
safety.  Lunt's  chief  associate  in  the  mystery  of 
information  was  one  Taafe,  a  wretch  of  the  most 
profligate  principles,  who  finding  himself  disap- 
pointed in  his  hope  of  reward  from  the  ministry, 
was  privately  gained  over  by  the  agdpt*  for  the 
prisoner*.  Lunt,  when  desired  in  court  to  point 
out  the  persons  whom  he  had  accused,  wmmttted 
such  a  mistake  as  greatly  invalidated  his  testimony; 
and  Taaffe  declared  before  the  bench,  that  the  pre- 
tended plot  was  no  other  than  a  contrivance  between 
hhnseli  and  Lunt,  in  order  to  procure  mouev  from 
the  government.  The  prisoners  were  Immediately 
acquitted,  and  the  ministry  incurred  a  tofcvyJpM 
of  popular  odium,  as  the  authors  or  abettors  of 
knavish  contrivances  to  ensnare  the  innocent.  The 
government,  with  a  view  to  evince  their  abhor- 
rence of  such  practices,  ordered  the  witnesses  to 
be  prosecuted  for  a  conspiracy  against  the  lives 
and  estates  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  been  ac- 
cused; and  at  last  the  affair  was  brought  into  the 
house  of  commons.     The  Jacobites  triumphed  hi 
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their  victory.  They  even  turned  the  battery  of  ©or- 
raption  upon  the  evidence  for  the  crown,  not  with- 
out making  a  considerable  impression.  But  the 
aase  was  now  debated  before  judges,  who  were 
not  at  all  propitious  to  their  views.  The  commons 
saving  set  on  foot  an  Inquiry,  and  examined  all  the 
papers  and  circumstances  relating  to  the  pretended 
plot,  resolved,  that  there  was  sufficient  ground  for 
the  prosecution  and  trials  of  the  gentlemen  at  Man- 
chester; and  that  there  was  a  dangerous  conspiracy 
against  the  king  and  government.  They  issued  an 
order  for  taking  Mr.  Standish  into  custody ;  and 
the  messenger  reporting  that  he  was  not  to  be 
found,  they  presented  an  address  to  the  king,  de- 
siring a  proclamation  might  bo  published,  offering 
a  reward  for  apprehending  his  person.  The  peers 
concurred  with  the  commons  in  their  sentiments  of 
ibis  aflatr;  for  complaints  having  been  laid  before 
their  house  also,  by  the  persons  who  thought  them- 
selves aggrieved,  the  question  was  put,  whether 
the  government  had  cause  to  prosecute  them ;  and 
earned  in  the  affirmative;  though  a  protest  was 
entered  against  this  vote  by  the  earls  of  Rochester 
and  Nottingham.  Notwithstanding  these  decisions, 
the  accused  gentlemen  prosecuted  Lunt  and  two  of 
hs  accomplices  for  perjury,  at  the  Lancaster  as- 
dics ;  and  all  three  were  found  guilty.  They  were 
ininwdiatgly  indicted  by  the  crown,  for  a  conspir- 
acy against  the  lives  and  liberties  of  the  persons 
they  bad  accused.  The  intention  of  the  ministry, 
ia  laying  thin  indictment,  was  to  seise  the  opportu- 
nity of  punishing  some  of  the  witnesses  for  the 
gentlemen,  who  had  prevaricated  in  giving  their 
testimony:  but  the  design  being  discovered,  the 
ienciahire-men  refused  to  produce  their  evidence 
against  the  informers :  the  prosecution  dropped  of 
consequence,  and  the  prisoners  were  discharged. 

INQUIRY  INTO  THE  ABUSES  IN  THE 

ARMY. 


57 


Whih  the  ooBttnaona  were  employed  in  examin- 
ing the  state  of  the  revenue,  and  taking  measures 
far  raising  the  necessary  supplies,  the  inhabitants 
of  fioyston  presented  a  petition,  complaining,  that 
the  oncers  and  soldiers  of  the  regiment  belonging 
to  colonel  Hastings,  which  was  quartered  upon 
them,  exacted  subsistence-money,  even  on  pain  of 
aditary  execution.  The  house  was  immediately 
kindled  into  a  flame  by  this  information.  The  offi- 
cers, and  Pauncefart,  agent  for  the  regiment,  were 
examined:  then  it  was  unanimously  resolved,  that 
•ach  a  practice  was  arbitrary,  illegal,  and  a  viola- 
tion of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  subject.  Upon 
farther  inquiry,  Pauncefort  and  some  other  agents 
were  committed  to  the  custody  of  the  serjeant,  for 
having  neglected  to  pay  the  subsistence-money  they 
•ad  received  for  the  officers  and  soldiers.  He  was 
aJberwarda  sent  to  the  Tower,  together  with  Henry 
Cay,  •  member  of  the  house,  and  secretary  to  the 
treasury ;  the  one  for  giving,  and  the  other  for  re- 
ceiving, a  bribe  to  obtain  the  king's  bounty.  Paunce- 
forra  brother  was  likewise  committed,  for  being 
coocerned  in  the  same  commerce.  Guy  had  been 
cnpkiyed,  together  with  Trevor  the  speaker,  as  the 
yrt-agent  for  securing  a  majority  in  the  house  of 
flpannons :  for  that  reason  he  was  obnoxious  to  the 
memberi  in  the  opposition,  who  took  this  opportu- 
nity to  brand  him ;  and  the  courtiers  could  not  with 
•By  decency  screen  him  from  their  vengeance. 
<«e  house  having  proceeded  in  this  inquiry,  drew 
■!>  an  address  to  the  king,  enumerating  the  abuses 
*mcb  had  crept  into  the  army,  and  demanded  inv 
*eaj*te  redress.  He  promised  to  consider  the  re- 
monstrance, and  redress  the  grievances  of  which 
they  complained.  Accordingly,  he  cashiered  colo- 
nel Hastings ;  appointed  a  council  of  officers  to  sit 
veekly  and  examine  all  complaints  against  any 
oncer  and  soldier ;  and  published  a  declaration  for 
the  maintenance  of  strict  discipline,  and  the  due 
P*yment  of  quarters  (1).  Notwithstanding  these 
CM^aariona,  the  commons  prosecuted  their  examin- 
ations :  they  committed  Mr.  James  Craggs,  one  of 
••^contractors  for  clothing  tile  army,  oecauee  he 
refoed  to  answer  upon  oath,  to  such  questions  as 
■ught  be  put  to  him  by  the  commissioners  of  ac- 
eoants.  They  brought  in  a  bill  for  obliging  him  and 
w.  Richard  Harnage,  the  other  contractor,  to- 
gether with  the  two  Pauneeforts,  to  discover  how 
*•*  had  disposed  of  the  sums  paid  into  their  hands 
pa  account  of  tho  army ;  and  for  punishing  them, 
»  case  they  should  persist  in  their  refusal.  At  this 
Pariod,  they  received  a  petition  against  the  eom- 


misajoners  for  licensing  haokney-coachos.   Three  of 
them,  by  means  of  an  address  to  the  king,  were  re- 
moved with  disgrace,  for  having  acted  arbitrarily 
corruptly,  and  contrary  to  the  trust  reposed  in  them 
by  act  or  parliament. 

Those  who  encouraged  this  spirit  of  reformation, 
introduced  another  inquiry  about  the  orphan's  bill, 
which  was  said  to  have  passed  into  an  act,  by  virtue 
of  undue  influence.  A  committee  being  appointed 
to  inspect  the  chamberlain's  books,  discovered  mat 
bribes  had  been  given  to  Sir  John  Trevor,  speaker 
of  the  house,  and  Mr.  Hungerford,  chairman  of  the 
grand  committee.  The  first  being  voted  guilty  of  a 
high  crime  and  misdemeanor  abdicated  the  chair, 
and  Paul  Foley  was  appointed  speaker  in  his  room. 
Then  Sir  John  and  Hungerford  were  expelled  the 
house :  one  Nois,  a  solicitor  for  the  bill,  was  taken 
into  custody,  because  he  had  scandalised  the  com- 
mons, in  pretending  he  was  engaged  to  give  greav 
sums  to  several  members,  and  denying  this  circunv 
stance  on  his  examination.  The  reformers  in  the 
house  naturally  concluded  that  the  same  arts  had 
been  practised  in  obtaining  the  new  charter  of  the 
East-India  company,  which  had  been  granted  so 
much  against  the  sense  of  the  nation.  Their  books 
were  subjected  to  the  same  committee  that  carried 
on  the  former  inquiry,  and  a  surprising  scene  of 
venality  and  corruption  was  soon  disclosed.  It  ap- 
peared that  the  company,  in  the  course  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  had  paid  near  ninety  thousand  pounds 
in  secret  services ;  and  that  Sir  Thomas  Cooke,  one 
of  tho  directors,  and  a  member  of  the  house,  had 
been  the  chief  manager  of  this  infamous  commerce. 
Cooke,  refusing  to  answer,  was  committed  to  the 
Tower,  and  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties  brought  in, 
obliging  him  to  discover  how  the  sum  mentioned  ia 
the  report  of  the  committee  had  been  distributed. 
The  bill  was  violently  opposed  in  the  upper  house 
by  tile  duke  of  Leeds,  as  being  contrary  to  law  and 
equity,  and  furnishing  a  precedent  of  a  dangerous 
nature.  Cooke,  being  agi  eeably  to  bis  own  petition 
brought  to  the  bar  of  the  house  of  lords,  declared 
that  he  was  ready  and  wisang  to  make  a  full  dis- 
covery, in  case  he  might  be  favoured  with  an  in- 
demnifying vote,  to  secure  him  against  all  actions 
and  suits,  except  those  of  the  Bast-India  company, 
which  he  had  never  injured.  The  lords  complied 
with  his  request,  and  passed  a  bill  for  this  purpose, 
to  which  the  commons  added  a  penal  clause ;  and 
the  former  was  laid  aside. 

EXAMINATION  OF  COOKE,  ACTON,  AND 

OTHERS. 

When  the  king  went  to  the  house,  to  give  the 
royal  assent  to  the  money-bills,  he  endeavoured  to 
discourage  this  inquiry,  by  telling  the  parliament 
that  the  season  of  the ryear  was  far  advanced,  and 
tho  circumstances  of  aflahrs  extremely  pressing :  he, 
therefore,  desired  they  would  despatch  such  busi- 
ness as  they  should  think  of  most  importance  to  the 
}>ublic,  as  he  should  put  an  end  to  the  session  in  a 
ew  days.  Notwithstanding  this  shameful  interpo- 
sition, both  houses  appointed  a  joint  committee  to 
lay  open  the  complicated  scheme  of  fraud  and  ini- 
quity. Cooke,  on  his  first  examination,  confessed 
that  he  had  delivered  tallies  for  ten  thousand  pounds 
to  Francis  Tyssen,  deputy-governor,  for  the  special 
service  of  the  company ;  an  equal  sum  to  Richard 
Acton,  for  employing  his  interest  in  preventing  a 
new  settlement,  and  endeavouring  to  establish  the 
old  company ;  besides  two  thousand  pounds  by  way 
of  interest,  and  as  a  further  gratuity ;  a  thousand 
guineas  to  colonel  Fitapatriek,  five  hundred  to 
Charles  Bates,  and  three  hundred  and  ten  to  Mr. 
Molineux,  a  merchant,  for  the  same  purpose ;  and 
he  owned  that  Sir  Basil  Firebrace  had  received 
forty  thousand  pounds  on  various  pretences.  He 
said  he  believed  the  ten  thousand  pounds  paid  to 
Tyssen  had  been  delivered  to  the  king  by  Sir  Josiah 
Child,  as  a  customary  present  which  former  kings 
had  received:  and  that  the  sums  paid  to  Acton 
were  distributed  among  some  members  of  parlia- 
ment. Firebrace  being  examined,  affirmed  that  he 
had  received  the  whole  forty  thousand  pounds  for 
his  own  use  and  benefit ;  but  that  Bates  had  re- 
ceived sums  of  money,  which  he  understood  were 
offered  to  some  persons  of  the  first  quality.  Acton 
declared,  that  ten  thousand  pounds  of  the  sum 
.which  he  had  received  was  distributed  among  per- 
sons who  had  interest  with  members  of  parliament, 
and  that  great  part  of  the  money  passed  through 
the  hands  of  Craggs,  wlio  was  acquainted  with  some 
I 
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colonels  ta  the  bouse,  and  northern  members.  Batsu 
owned  he  had  roceired  the  money,  in  consideration 
of  using  his  interest  with  die  duke  of  Leeds  in  fa- 


vour of  the  company :  that  this  nobleman  knew  of 
the  gratuity ;  and  that  the  sum  was  reckoned  by  his 
grace's  domestic,  one  Robert,  a  foreigner,  who  kept 
it  in  his  possession  until  tins  inquiry  was  talked  of, 
and  then  it  was  returned.  In  a  word,  it  appeared 
by  mis  man's  testimony,  as  well  as  by  that  of  Fire- 
brace  on  his  second  examination,  that  the  duke  of 
I  Leeds  was  not  free  from  corruption,,  and  mat  Sir 
John  Trevor  was  a  hireling  prostitute. 


t 


THE  DUKE  OF  LEEDS  IMPEACHED. 

Tub  report  of  the  committee  produced  violent 
altercations,  and  the  most  severe  strictures  upon 
lae  conduct  of  the  lord  president.  At  length,  the 
house  resolved,  that  there  was  sufficient  matter  to 
impeach  Thomas  duke  of  Loads  of  high  crimes  and 
;  misdemeanors;  and  that  he  should  be  impeach- 
ed thereupon.  Then  it  was  ordered,  mat  Mr. 
comptroller  Wharton  should  impeach  him  before 
Che  lords,  in  the  name  of  the  house,  and  of  all  the 
commons  in  England.  The  duke  was  actually  in 
the  middle  of  a  speech  for  his  own  justification,  hi 
which  he  assured  the  house,  upon  bis  honour,  that 
he  was  not  guilty  of  the  corruptions  laid  to  bis 
charge,  when  one  of  bis  friends  gave  him  intimation 
of  the  votes  which  had  passed  in  me  commons. 
He  concluded  bis  speech  abruptly,  and  repairing 
to  the  lower  house,  desired  he  might  be  indulged 
with  a  hearing.  He  was  accordingly  admitted, 
with  the  compliment  of  a  chair,  land  leave  to  be 
covered.  After  having  sat  a  few  minutes,  he  took 
off  bis  hat,  and  addressed  himself  to  the  commons 
in  Tory  extraordinary  terms.  Having  thanked 
them  for  the  favour  of  fadalgmg  him  with  a  hear- 
ing, he  said  that  house  would  not  have  been  then 
sitting  but  for  him.  He  protested  his  own  inno- 
cence, with  respect  to  the  crime  hud  to  his  charge. 
He  complained  that  this  was  the  effect  of  a  design 
which  had  been  rang  formed  against  him.  He  ex* 
pressed  a  deep  sense  of  Ids  being  under  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  parliament  and  nation,  and  de- 
manded speedy  Justice.  They  forthwith  drew  up 
the  articles  of  hnpeaebment,  which  being  exhmited 
at  the  bar  of  the  upper  house,  he  pleaded  not  guil- 
ty, and  the  commons  promised  to  make  good  their 
charge :  but,  by  this  tfine  such  arts  had  been  used, 
as  au  at  once  checked  the  violence  of  the  prosecu- 
tion. Such  a  number  of  considerable  persons  were 
involved  in  mis  mystery  of  corruption,  that  a  full 
discovery  was  dreaded  by  both  parties.  The  duke 
sent  bis  domestic,  Robert,  out  of  the  ksagdom,  and 
las  absence  furnished  a  pretence  for  postponing 
the  trial.  In  a  word,  the  inquiry  was  dropped ; 
but  the  scandal  stack  fast  to  the  duke's  character. 

In  the  midst  of  these  deliberations,  the  kmg 
went  to  the  house  on  the  third  day  of  May,  when 
he  thanked  the  parliament  for  the  supplies  they 
had  granted ;  signified  his  intention  of  going  abroad; 
assured  them  he  would  place  the  administration  of 
affairs  in  persons  of  known  care  and  fidelity ;  and 
desired  mat  the  members  of  both  houses  would  be 
more  man  ordinarily  vigilant  in  preserving  the 
public  peace.  The  parliament  was  then  prorogued 
to  the  eighteenth  of  June.  [S*4  note  M,  at  the  end 
of  this  Vol.]   The  king  immediately  appointed  a 

aency  to  govern  the  kingdom  in  his  absence :  but 
tiler  the  princess  of  Denmark  nor  her  husband 
ware  intrusted  with  any  share  hi  the  administra- 
tion ;  a  circumstance  that  evinced  the  Uns/s  jeal- 
ousy, and  gave  offence  to  a  great  part  of  the  nation. 
{Set  note  IX,  at  the  end  if  tkl*  Foi.] 

THE  SCOTTISH  PARLIAMENT. 

A  SBssioif  of  parliament  was  deemed  necessary 
in  Scotland,  to  provide  new  subsidies  for  the  main, 
tenance  of  the  troops  of  that  kingdom,  which  had 
been  so  serviceable  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 
But,  aa  a  great  outcry  had  been  raised  against  the 
government,  on  account  of  the  massacre  of  Glen- 
coo,  and  the  8cots  were  tired  of  contributing  to- 
wards die  expense  of  a  war  from  which  they  could 
derive  no  advantage,  the  ministry  thought  proper 
to  cajole  them  with  the  promise  of  some  national 
indulgence.  In  the  mean  time,  a  commission  pas- 
sed the  great  seal,  for  taking  a  precognition  ofthe 
massacre,  as  a  previous  step  to  the  trial  of  the  per- 
sons concerned  hi  that  perfidious  transaction.  On 
the  ninth  of  May,  the  session  was  opened  by  the 
marquis   of  Tweeddals,  appointed  commissioner. 


who,  after  the  king's  letter  had  been  read,  expa- 
tiated on  his  majesty's  care  and  concern  for  their 
safety  and  welfare :  and  bis  Arm  purpose  to  main- 
tain the  presbyterbn  discipline  in  the  church  of 
Scotland.  Then  he  promised,  in  the  king's  name, 
that  if  they  would  pass  an  act  for  establishing  a 
colony  in  Africa,  America,  or  any  other  part  of  the 
world  where  a  colony  might  be  lawfully  planted, 
his  majesty  would  indulge  (hem  with  such  rights 
and  privileges  as  he  had  granted  in  like  cases  to 
the  subjects  of  bis  other  dominions.  Finally,  ho 
exhorted  them  to  consider  ways  and  means  to  raise) 
the  necessary  supplies  for  maintaining  their  land 
forces,  and  for  providing  a  competent  number  of 
skips  of  war  to  protect  their  commerce.  The  par- 
liament immediately  voted  an  address  of  condolence 


to  his  majesty  on  the  death  of  the  queen  ;  and  they 
granted  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds 
sterling  for  the  service  of  the  ensuing  year,  to  bo 
raised  by  a  general  poll-tax,  a  land-tax,  and  an  ad- 
ditional excise. 

THEY  INQUIRE  INTO  THE  MASSACRE  OF 

GLENCOE. 


Tana  next  step  was  to  desire  the 
would  transmit  their  humble  thanks  to  the  king, 
for  his  caro  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  the  govern- 
ment and  the  justice  of  the  nation,  in  ordering  n 
precognition  to  be  taken  win  respect  to  the  slaugh- 
ter of  Olencoe.  A  motion  was  afterwards  made 
that  the  conimissiouors  should  exhibit  au  account  of 
their  proceedings  in  this  affair :  accordingly,  a  rev 
port,  consisting  of  the  king's  instructions,  Ilalrym- 
ple's  letters,  the  depositions  of  witnesses,  and  tho 
opinion  of  the  committee,  was  hud  before  the  pur* 
Lament.  The  motion  is  said  to  have  been  privately 
influenced  by  secretary  Johnston,  for  the  disgrace 
of  Dalrymple,  who  was  his  rival  in  power  and  in- 
terest. The  written  opinion  ofthe  commissioners, 
who  were  creatures  of  the  court,  imported,  That 
Macdenald  of  Olencoe  had  been  perfidiously  mar 
dered;  that  the  king's  instructi 
nothing  to  warrant  the  massacre :  and  that 
tary  Dalrymple  had  exceeded  ii»  orders. 

paruament  concurred  with  this  report.    They 

solved.  That  Livingston  was  not  to  blame,  for  hav- 
ing given  the  orders  contained  in  bis  letters  to  Eeu- 
tennnt-colonel  Hamilton:  that  this  last  was  hahto 
to  prosecution :  that  the  king  should  be  addressed 
to  give  orders,  either  for  examining  asajor  IHmcan* 
son  in  Flanders,  touching  Us  concern  in  this  af- 
fair: or  for  sending  him  home  to  be  tried  in  Scot- 
land: as  also,  that  Campbell  of  Olenlyoa,  captain 
Drummond,  lieutenant  Lindsay,  ensign  Lundy, 
and  serjeant  Barber,  should  be  sent  to  8ootiaad, 
and  prosecuted  according  to  law,  for  the  parts  they 
had  acted  in  that  execution.  In  consequence  of 
resolutions,  the  parliament  drew  up  an  arf- 
to  the  king,  in  which  they  laid  the  whole 
blame  of  the  massacre  upon  the  excess  in  the  mas- 
ter of  Stair's  letters  concerning  that  transaction. 
They  begged  that  bis  majesty  would  give  such  or- 
ders about  him,  as  be  should  thmk  fit  for  the  vindi- 
cation of  his  government;  that  the  actors  m 
barbarous  slaughter  might  bo  pi  usee  Hied  by 
king's  advocate,  according  to  law;  and  that 
reparation  might  be  made  to  tho  men  of  Gleneoo 
who  escaped  the  massacre,  for  the  losses  they  had 
sustained  in  their  effects  upon  that  occasion,  as 
their  habitations  had  been  plundered  and  burned, 
their  lands  wasted,  and  then-  cattle  driven  away  ; 
so  that  they  were  reduced  to  extreme  poverty. 
Notwithstanding  this  address  of  the  Scottish  pmrna- 
meat  by  which  the  king  was  so  solemnly  exculpat- 
ed, his  memory  is  still  loaded  with  the 
of  having  concerted,  countenanced,  and 
this  barbarous  execution,  especially  as  the  _^. 
of  Stair  escaped  with  impunity,  and  the  other 
actors  of  the  tragedy,  far  from  b< " 
were  preferred  hi  tho  service.  While  the 
stonera  were  employed  in  tho  inquiry,  they 
such  discoveries  concerning  the  conduct  of  tho 
earl  of  Broadalbane,  as  amounted  to  a  charge  of 
high  treason:  and  he  was  committed  prisoner  to 
thecasdeof  Edmburgh:  but  it  seems  he  had  dis- 
sembled with  the  highlanders,  by  the  king's  per- 
mission, and  now  sheltered  himself  under  the  sha- 
dow of  a  royal  pardon. 

THEY  PASS  AN  ACT  FOR  ERECTING  A 

TRADING  COMPANY 

urn  committee  of  trade,  in  pursnanoo  of  tlte 


powers)  granted  hj  the  king  to  Ms  commissioner, 
prepared  an  act  for  estokHsMng  a  company  trading 
to  Africa  and  the  ladies,  empowering  them  to  plant 
colonies,  hold  cities,  towns,  or  fort8,in  places  onin 
habited,  or  in  others,  with  the  consent  of  the  na- 
tives ;  resting  them  wim  an  exclusive  right,  and  an 
exemption  for  one  and  twenty  years  from  all  duties 
and  imposition*.  Hue  act  was  likewise  oonfirmed- 
by  letters-patent  under  the  great  seal,  directed  by 
the  parliament,  without  any  further  warrant  from 
the  crown*  Paterson,  the  projector,  had  contrired 
the  si  at  inu  of  a  settlement  upon  the  isthmus 
of  Dariea,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  carry  on  a 
trade  in  the  Sooth-Sea,  as  well  as  m  the  Atlantic ; 
aay,  even  to  extend  it  as  far  as  the  East  Indies : 
a  great  number  of  London  merchants,  allured  by 
Ike  prospect  of  gain;  were  eager  to  engage  m 
sach  a  company,  exempted  from  all  manner  of 
uaposrtion  and  restriction.  The  Scottish  parliament 
likewise  passed  an  act  in  favour  of  the  episcopal 
dergy,  decreeing,  That  those  who  should  enter  into 
such  engagements  to  the  king,  as  were  by  law  re- 
quired, might  continue  m  their  benefices  under  his 
Majesty's  protection,  without  being  subject  to  the 
power  of  presbytery.  Seventy  of  the  most  noted 
of  that  persuasion  took  the  benefit  of  this 
Another  law  was  enacted,  for  raising 
d  men  yearly,  to  recruit  the  Scottish 
abroad :  and  an  act  for  erecting  a  public 
the  parliament  was  adjourned  to  the 
ena  day  of  November. 
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great  effort  in  die  Motherlands,  that  might  aggran- 
dise his  military  character,  and  humble  the  power 
of  France,  which  was  already  on  the  decline.  Iltat 
kingdom  was  actually  exhausted  in  such  a  manner, 
that  the  haughty  Louis  found  himself  obliged  te 
stand  upon  the  defensive  against  enemies  oyer 
whom  he  had  been  used  to  triumph  with  uninter. 
rupted  success.     He  heard  the  clamours  of  has 


PROCEEDINGS  IN  THE  PARLIAMENT  OF 

IRELAND. 
IaiLAHD  began  to  be  infected  with  the  same  fac- 
bieh  had  broke  out  In  England  since  the 
on :  lord  Capel,  lord-deputy,  governed  in  a 
rtial  manner,  oppressing  the  Irish  papists, 
any  regard  to  equity  or  decorum.    He  un- 
to model  a  parhament  in  such  a  manner, 
comply  with  all  the  demands  of 
the  ministry  ;  and  he  succeeded  in  his  endeavours. 


by  making  such  arbitrary  changes  hi  offices  as  best 
suited  hie  purpose.  These  precautions  being  taken, 
he  convoked  a  parliament  for  the  twenty-seventh 
day  of  August,  when  he  opened  the  session  with  a 
speech,  expatiating  upon  their  obligations  to  king 
William,  and  exhorting  them  to  make  suitable  re- 
turns to  such  a  gracious  sovereign.  He  observed, 
mat  the  revenue  had  fallen  short  of  the  establish- 
ment ;  so  that  both  the  civil  and  military  lists  were 
greatly  in  debt :  that  his  majesty  had  sent  over  a 
sbH  for  an  additional  excise,  and  expected  they 
would  find  ways  and  means  to  answer  toe  demands 
of  the  service,  lliey  forthwith  voted  an  address 
of  thanks,  and  resolved  to  assist  his  majesty  to  the 
t  of  their  power,  against  all  his  enemies, 
and  domestic.  They  passed  the  bill  for  an 
—— ..—.isl  excise,  together  with  an  act  for  taking 
away  the  writ ■  Ve  heretlco  comlmrendo  /'  another 
amrallrng  all  attainders  and  acts  passed  in  the  late 
pretended  parliament  of  king  James:  a  third  to 
pre  tent  foreign  education  ;  a  fourth  for  disarming 

id  1  fifth  for  settling  the  estates  of 
Then  they  resolved,  That  a  sum  not 

on  hundred  and  sixty-three  thousand, 
hundred  and  twenty-fire  pounds,  should  bo 

itod  to  bis  majesty,  to  be  raised  by  a  poll-bill, 

^additional  customs,  and  a  continuation  of  the  addi- 
tional excise.  Sir  Charles  Porter,  the  chancellor, 
feusung  his  importance  diminished,  if  not  entirely 
destroyed,  by  the  assnming  disposition  and  power 
of  the  lord-deputy,  began  to  court  popularity  by 
espousing  the  cause  of  the  Irish,  against  the  sever- 
ity of  the  sdmmiatration ;  and  actually  formed  a 
kind  of  tory  interest,  which  thwarted  lord  Capel  in 
all  Ids  measures.  A  motion  was  made  in  parlia- 
ment to  impeach  the  chancellor,  for  sowing  discoid 
and  division  among  his  majesty's  subjects:  buf 
being  indulged  with  a  hearing  by  the  house  of  conv 
soons,  he  Justified  himself  so  much  to  their  satisfac- 
tion, mat  he  was  voted  clear  of  all  imputation  by  a 
great  majority.  Nevertheless,  they,  at  the  end  of 
the  Mission,  sent  over  an  address,  in  which  they 
here  testimony  to  the  mild  y^id  just  adsunistration 
of 


DISPOSITION  OF  THE  ARMIES. 

Kino  William  having  taken  such  steps  as  were 
diwmfnl  necessary  for  preserving  the  peace  of  Eng- 
land in  bis  absence,  crossed  the  sea  to  Holland  in 
the  nuddle  of  May,  fully  determined  to  make  some 


people,  which  he  could  not  quiet;  he  saw  his  ad* 

~ ;  ana  to  esown  his  misfor- 


to  peace  rejected  1 
tunes,  he  sustained  an  irreparable  loss  to  the  death 
of  Francis  do  Montmorency,- duke  of  Luxembourg, 
to  whose  mffitary  talents  he  owed  toe  greatest  part 
of  bis  glory  and  success.  That  great  officer  died  in 
January  at  Versailles,  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of 
his  age ;  and  Louis  lamented  his  death  the  more) 
deeply,  as  he  had  not  another  general  left,  in 
whose  understanding  he  could  confide.  Tne  con- 
duct of  the  army  m  Flanders  was  intrusted  to 
marescbal  Vuleroy:  and  Boufflers  commanded  a 
separate  army,  though  subject  to  the  otter's  orders. 
As  the  French  king  took  it  for  granted,  mat  the 
confederates  would  have  a  superiority  of  numbers 
in  the  field,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  the  en- 
terprising genius  of  their  chief,  he  ordered  a  new 
Uae  to  be  drawn  between  lis  and  the  Beheld :  he 
caused  a  disposition  to  be  made  for  covering  Dun- 
kirk, Ypres,  Tournay,  and  Namur ;  and  laid  injunc- 
tions on  his  general  to  act  solely  on  the  defensive. 
Meanwhile,  the  confederates  formed  two  armies  in 
the  Netherlands.  The  first  consisted  of  seventy 
battalions  of  infantry,  and  eighty-two  squadrons  of 
horse  and  dragoons,  chiefly  English  and  Scots,  en- 
camped at  Aerseele,  Caneghem,  and  Wouterghem, 
between  Thield  and  Deynse,  to  be  commanded  by 
the  king  in  person .  assisted  by  the  old  prince  of 
Vaudemont.  The  other  army,  composed  of  sixteen 
battalions  of  foot,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty 
squadrons  of  horse,  encamped  at  Zelneh  and  Ham- 
me,  on  the  road  from  Brussels  to  Dendermonde, 
under  the  command  of  the  elector  of  Bavaria, 
seconded  by  the  duke  of  Holstein-Ploen.  Major- 
general  EHemberg  was  posted  near  Dixmuyde  with 
twenty  battalions  and  ten  squadrons  :  and  another 
body  of  Brandenburgh  and  Dutch  troops,  with  a 
reinforcement  from  Liege,  lay  encamped  en  the 
Mehaigne,  under  the  conduct  of  the  baron -de  Hey- 
den,  lieutenant-general  of  Brandenburgh,  and  the 
count  de  Berlo,  general  of  the  Liege  cavalry.  King 
Wunam  arrived  in  the  camp  on  the  fifth  day  of 
June ;  and  remained  eight  days  at  Aerseele.  Then 
he  marched  to  Bekelar ,  while  Vffieroy  retired  be- 
hind his  lines  between  Menin  and  Ypres.  after  hav- 
ing detached  ten  thousand  men  to  reinforce  Bouf- 
flers, who  had  advanced  to  Pont  d'Espieres ;  but 
he  too  retreating  within  bis  lines,  toe  elector  of 
Bavaria  passed  the  Scheld,  and  took  post  at  Eifk- 
hoven :  at  the  same  time  toe  body  under  Heyden 
advanced  towards  Namur. 

WILLIAM  UNDERTAKES  THE  SIE6R  OF 

NAMUR. 

Tub  king  01  jtagland  having,  by  his  morions, 
drawn  the  forces  of  the  enemy  on  the  side  of  Flan- 
ders, directed  toe  baron  de  Heyden  and  the  carl  of 
Athlone,  who  commanded  forty  squadrons  from  the 
camp  of  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  to  invest  Namur  ; 
and  this  service  was  performed  an  the  third  day  of 
July :  but  as  the  place  was  not  entirely  surrounded, 
mareschal  Boufflers  threw  himself  into  it,  with  sucn 
a  reinforcement  of  dragoons  as  augmented  the  gar- 
rison to  the  number  of  fifteen  thousand  chosen  men. 
King  William  and  the  elector  brought  up  the  rest 
of  the  forces,  which  encamped  on  both  aides  of  the 
Sambre  and  the  Maese :  and  the  lines  of  cirounv 
vallation  were  begun  on  the  sixth  day  of  July,  under 
the  direction  of  the  celebrated  engineer,  general 
Coehorn.  The  place  was  formerly  very  strong, 
both  by  situation  and  art;  but  the  French, since  Its 
last  reduction,  had  made  such  additional  works, 
that  both  the  town  and  citadel  seemed  impregna- 
ble. Considering  the  number  of  the  gartison,  and 
the  quality  of  the  troops,  commanded  by  a  mare- 
schal of  France,  distfagulshed'  by  his  valour  and 
conduct,  toe  enterprise  was  deemed  an  undeniable 
proof  of  Wuliam's  temerity.  On  the  eleventh  toe 
trenches  were  opened,  and  next  day  the  batteries 
began  to  play  with  incredible  fury.  The  king  re- 
ceiving intelligence  of  a  motion  made  by  a  body  of 
French  troops,  with  a  view  to  intercept  toe  convoys, 
detached  twenty  squadrons  of  horse  and  dragoons 
to  observe  the  enemy. 
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FAMOUS  RETRBAT  OF  YAUDEMONT. 

Peimcb  Vaudbmoht,  who  was  left  at  Roselaer 
with  fifty  .battalions,  and  the  like  number  of  squad- 
rons, understanding  that  Villeroy  had  passed  the 
Lin  in  order  to  attack  him,  took  post  with  his  left 
near  Grammen,  his  right  by  Aerseele  and  Caneg- 
hem,  and  began  to  fortify  his  camp,  with  a  view 
to  expect  the  enemy.  Their  vanguard  appearing 
on  the  evening  of  the  thirteenth  at  Dentreghem,  he 
changed  the  disposition  of  his  camp,  and  intrenched 
himself  on  both  sides.  Next  day,  however,  per- 
ceiving Villeroy's  design  was  to  surround  him,  by 
means  of  another  body  of  troops  commanded  by  M. 
Montal,  who  had  already  passed  the  Scheld  for  that 
purpose,  he  resolved  to  avoid  an  engagement,  and 
effected  a  retreat  to  Ghent,  which  is  celebrated  as 
one  of  the  most  capital  efforts  of  military  conduct. 
He  forthwith  detached  twelve  battalions  and  twelve 
pieces  of  cannon  to  secure  Newport,  which  Villeroy 
had  intended  to  invest:  but  that  general  now 
changed  his  resolution,  and  undertook  the  siege  of 
Dixmuyde,  garrisoned  by  eight  battalions  of  foot, 
and  a  regiment  of  dragoons,  commanded  by  major- 
general  EUemberg,  who,  in  six  and  thirty  hours 
after  the  trenches  were  opened,  surrendered  him- 
self and  his  soldiers  prisoners  of  war.  This  scan- 
dalous example  was  followed  by  colonel  Ofarrel, 
who  yielded  up  Deynse  on  die  same  shameful  con- 
ditions, even  before  a  battery  was  opened  by  the 
besiegers.  In  the  sequel,  they  were  both  tried  for 
weir  misbehaviour:  EUemberg  suffered  death,  and 
Ofarrel  was  broke  with  infamy.  The  prince  of  Vau- 
demont  sent  a  message  to  the  French  general,  de- 
manding the  garrisons  of  those  two  places,  accord- 
ing to  a  cartel  which  had  been  settled  between  the 
powers  at  war  ;  but  no  regard  was  paid  to  this  re- 
monstrance. Villeroy,  after  several  marches  and 
countermarches/appeared  before  Brussels  on  the 
thirteenth  day  of  August,  and  sent  a  letter  to  the 
prince  of  Berghem,  governor  of  that  city,  importing, 
that  the  king  his  master  had  ordered  him  to  bom- 
bard the  town,  by  way  of  making  reprisals  for  the 
damage  done  by  the  English  fleet  to  the  maritime 
towns  of  France :  he  likewise  desired  to  know  in 
what  part  the  electress  of  Bavaria  resided,  that  he 
might  not  fir©  into  that  quarter.  After  this  decla- 
ration, which  was  no  more  than  an  unmeaning  com- 
pliment, he  began  to  bombard  and  cannonade  the 
place  with  red-hot  bullets,  which  produced  confla- 
grations in  many  different  parts  of  the  city,  and 
frightened  the  electress  into  a  miscarriage.  On  the 
fifteenth,  the  French  discontinued  their  firing,  and 
retired  to  Engbien. 

During  these  transactions,  the  siege  of  Namur  was 
prosecuted  with  great  ardour,  under  the  eye  of  the 
king  of  England ;  while  the  garrison  defended  the 
place  with  equal  spirit  and  perseverance.  On  the 
eighteenth  day  of  July,  major-general  Ramsay  and 
lord  Cutts,  at  the  head  of  five  battalions,  English, 
Scots,  and  Dutch,  attacked  the  enemy's  advanced 
works  on  the  right  of  the  counterscarp.  They  were 
sustained  by  six  English  battalions,  commanded  by 
brigadier-general  Fitzpatrick;  while  eight  foreign 
regiments,  with  nine  thousand  pioneers,  advanced 
on  the  left,  under  major-general  Salish.  The  assault 
was  desperate  and  bloody,  the  enemy  maintaining 
their  ground  for  two  hours  with  undaunted  courage; 
but  at  last  they  were  obliged  to  give  way,  and  were 
pursued  to  the  very  gates  of  the  town,  though  not 
before  they  had  killed  or  wounded  twelve  hundred 
men  of  the  confederate  army.  The  king  was  so  well 
pleased  with  the  behaviour  of  the  British  troops, 
that  during  the  action  he  laid  his  hand  upon  the 
shoulder  of  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  and  exclaimed 
with  emotion,  "See,  my  brave  English."  On  the 
twenty-seventh  the  English  and  Scots,  under  Ram- 
say and  Hamilton,  assaulted  the  counterscarp, 
where  they  met  with  prodigious  opposition  from  the 
fire  of  the  besieged.  Nevertheless,  being  sustained 
by  the  Dutch,  they  made  a  lodgment  on  the  fore- 
most covered-way  before  the  gate  of  St.  Nicholas, 
as  also  upon  part  of  the  counterscarp.  The  valour 
of  the  assailants  on  this  occasion  was  altogether  un- 
precedented, and  almost  incredible;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  courage  of  the  besieged  was  worthy 
of  praise  and  admiration.  Severs!  persons  were 
killed  in  tho  trenches  at  the  side  of  the  king,  and 
among  these  Mr.  Godfrey,  deputy-governor  of  the 
bank  of  England,  who  had  como  to  the  camp,  to 
confer  with  his  majesty  about  remitting  money  for 
the  payment  of  the  army.    On  tho  thirtieth  day  of 


July  the  elector  of  Bavaria  attacked  Vuuban's  Una 
that  surrounded  the  works  of  the  castle.  General 
Coehorn  was  present  m  this  action,  which  was  per- 
formed with  equal  valour  and  success.  They  not 
only  broke  the  line,  but  even  took  possession  of 
Coehorn'*  fork  in  which,  however,  they  found  it  im- 
possible to  effect  a  lodgment.  On  the  second  day 
of  August,  lord  Cutts,  with  four  hundred  English 
and  Dutch  grenadiers,  attacked  the  salient  angle  of 
a  demi-bastion,  and  lodged  himself  on  the  second 
counterscarp.  The  breaches  being  now  practicable, 
and  preparations  made  for  a  genera]  assault,  count 
Guiscard,  the  governor,  capitulated  for  the  town  on 
the  fourth  of  August ;  and  the  French  retired  into 
the  citadel,  against  which  twelve  batteries  played 
upon  the  thirteenth.  The  trenches,  mean  while, 
were  carried  on  with  great  expedition,  notwith- 
standing all  the  efforts  of  tho  besieged,  who  fired 
without  ceasing,  and  exerted  amazing  diligence  and 
intrepedity  in  defending  and  repairing  the  damage 
they  sustained.  At  length  the  annoyance  became 
so  dreadful  from  the  unintermitting  showers  of 
bombs  and  red-hot  bullets,  that  BoufUers,  after  hav- 
ing made  divers  furious  sallies,  formed  a  scheme  for 
breaking  through  the  confederate  camp -with  his 
cavalry.  This,  however,  was  prevented  by  the  ex- 
treme vigilance  of  king  William. 

After  the  bombardment  of  Brussels,  Villeroy,  be- 
ing reinforced  with  all  tho  troops  that  could  be 
drafted  from  garrisons,  advanced  towards  Namur, 
with  an  army  of  ninety  thousand  men ;  and  prince 
Vaudemont  being  joined  by  the  prince  of  Hesse, 
with  a  strong  body  of  forcesfrom  the  Rhine,  took 
possession  of  the  strong  camp  at  Masy,  within  five 
English  miles  of  the  besieging  army.  The  king,  un- 
derstanding that  the  enemy  had  reached  Fleunts, 
where  they  discharged  ninety  pieces  of  cannon,  aa 
a  signal  to  inform  the  garrison  of  their  approach, 
left  the  conduct  of  the  siege  to  the  elector  of  Bava- 
ria, and  took  upon  himself  the  command  of  the 
covering  army,  in  order  to  oppose  Villeroy,  who 
being  further  reinforced  by  a  detachment  from  Ger- 
many, declared,  that  he  would  hazard  a  battle  for 
the  relief  of  Namur.  But,  when  he  viewed  the 
posture  of  the  allies  near  Masy,  he  changed  his  re- 
solution, and  retired  in  the  night  without  noise.  On 
tho  thirtieth  day  of  August,  the  besieged  were  sum- 
moned to  surrender,  by  count  Horn,  who,  in  a  par- 
ley with  the  count  do  Lamont,  general  of  the  French 
infantry,  gave  him  to  understand  that  mareschal 
Villeroy  had  retired  towards  the  Mehaigne  ;  so  that 
the  garrison  could  not  expect  to  be  relieved.  No 
immediate  answer  being  returned  to  this  message, 
the  parley  was  broke  off,  and  the  king  resolved  to 
proceed  without  delay  to  a  general  assault,  which 
he  had  already  planned  with  the  elector  and  his 
other  generals.  Between  one  and  two  in  the  af- 
ternoon, lord  Cutts,  who  desired  the  command, 
though  it  was  not  his  turn  of  duty,  rushed  out  of 
the  trenches  of  the  second  line,  at  the  head  of  three 
hundred  grenadiers,  to  make  a  lodgment  in  the 
breach  of  Terra  nova,  supported  by  the  regiments 
of  Coulthorp,  Buchan.  Hamilton  and  Mackay,  while 
colonel  Marselly,  Vim  a  body  of  Dutch,  the  Bava- 
rians, and  Brandenburghers,  attacked  at  two  other 
places.  The  assailants  met  with  such  a  warm  re- 
ception, that  the  English  grenadiers  were  repulsed, 
even  after  they  had  mounted  the  breach,  lord  Cutts 
being  for  some  time  disabled  by  a  shot  in  the  head. 
Marselly  was  defeated,  taken,  and  afterwards  killed 
by  a  cannon-ball  from  the  batteries  of  the  besiegers. 
The  Bavarians,  by  mistaking  their  way,  were  ex- 
posed to  a  terrible  fire,  by.  which  their  general, 
count  Rivera,  and  a  great  number  of  their  officers 
were  slain  :  nevertheless,  they  fixed  themselves  on 
the  outward  intrenchment,  on  the  point  of  the  Coe- 
horn next  to  the  Sambre,  and  maintained  their 
ground  with  amazing  fortitude,  Lord  Cutts,  when 
his  wound  was  dressed,  returned  to  the  scene  of 
action,  and  ordered  two  hundred  chosen  men  of 
Mackay*s  regiment,  commanded  by  lieutenant 
Cockle,  to  attack  the  face  of  the  salient  angle  next 
to  the  breach,  sword  in  hand,  while  tho  ensigns  of 
the  same  regiment  should  advance,  and  plant  therr 
colours  on  the  pallisadoes.  Cockle  and  his  detach- 
ment executed  the  command  he  had  received  with 
admirable  intrepidity.  They  broke  through  the 
pallisadoes,  drove  tho  French  from  the  covered  way, 
made  'a  lodgment  in  one  of  the  batteries,  and  turned 
the  cannon  against  the  enemy.  The  Bavarians  be- 
ing thus  sustained,  made  their  post  good.  The  ma- 
jor-generals La  Cave  and  Schwerin  lodged 
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selves  at  the  same  time  on  the  covered  way:  and 
though  the  general  assault  did  not  succeed  in  its 
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rail  extent,  the  confederates  remained  masters  of  a 
very  considerable  lodgment,  nearly  an  English 
■die  in  length.  Yet  this  was  dearly  purchased  with 
the  lives  or  two  thousand  men,  including  many  offi- 
cers of  great  rank  and  reputation.  During  the  ac- 
tion the  elector  of  Bararia  signalised  his  courage 
m  a  Tory  remarkable  manner,  riding  from  place  to 
place  through  the  hottest  of  the*  fire,  giving  his  di- 
rections with  notable  presence  of  mind,  according 
to  the  emergency  of  circumstances,  animating  the 
uaViiu  with  praisound  promise  of  preferment,  and 
distributing  handful*  off  gold  among  die  private 


On  the  first  day  of  September,  the  besieged  hav- 
ing obtained  a  cessation  of  arms,  mat  their  dead 
aught  be  buried,  tho  count  de  Guiscard  appearing 
on  the  breach,  desired  to  speak  with  the  elector  of 
Bavaria.  His  highness  immediately  mounting  the 
breach,  the  French  governor  offered  to  surrender 
the  fort  of  Coehorn ;  but  was  given  to  understand, 
that  if  he  intended  to  capitulate,  he  must  treat 
for  the  whole.  This  reply  being  communicated 
to  Boufflers,  he  agreed  to  the  proposal :  the  ces- 
prolongod,  and  mat  very  evening  the 
finished.  YiUeroy,  who  lay  en- 
iped  at  Gemblours,  was  no  sooner  apprised  of 
—i  event,  by  a  triple  discharge  of  all  the  artillery, 
and  a  roaming  fire  along  the  ones  of  the  confeder- 
ate army,  than  he  passed  the  Sambre  near  Charle- 
rey,  with  great  precipitation;  and  having  rein- 
forced the  garrison  of  Dinant,  retreated  towards 
the  hues  in  die  neighbourhood  of  Mons.  On  the 
film  day  of  September,  the  French  garrison,  which 
was  now  reduced  from  fifteen  to  five  thousand  five 
men,  evacuated  the  citadel  of  Namur. 
.,  in  .marching  out,  was  arrested  in  the 
of  his  Britannic  majesty,  by  way  of  reprisal 
for  the  garrisons  of  Dixmuyde  and  Deynse,  which 
the  French  king  had  detained,  contrary  to  the  car- 
tel subsisting  between  the  two  nations.  The  mares- 
chal  was  not  a  little  discomposed  at  this  unexpected 
mddent,  and  expostulated  warmly  with  Mr.  Dyck- 
velt,  who  assured  him  the  king  of  Great  Britain 
entertained  ajprofound  respect  for  his  person  and 
William  even  offered  to  set  him  at 
provided  he  would  pass  his  word  that  the 
of  Dixmuyde  and  Deynse  should  be  sent 
or  that  he  himself  would  return  in  a  fortnight. 
He  said,  that  he  could  not  enter  into  any  such  en- 
gagement, as  he  did  not  know  his  master's  reasons 
for  detaining  die  garrisons  in  question.  He  was, 
re-conveyed  to  Namur;  from  thence 
to  Maestricht,  and  treated  with  great  rev- 
and  respect,  till  the  return  of  an  officer 
i  he  had  despatched  to  Versailles  with  an  ac- 
count of  his  captivity.  Then  ho  engaged  his  word, 
that  dm  garrisons  of  Dixmuyde  and  Deynse  should 
be  sent  beck  to  the  allied  army.  He  was  immedi- 
ately released,  and  conducted  m  safety  to  Dinant. 
When  he  repaired  to  Versailles,  Louis  received  him 
with  very  extraordinary  marks  of  esteem  and  affee- 
He  embraced  him  in  public  with  the  warmest 
of  regard ;  declared  himself  perfectly 
~s   conduct;   created  him  a 


with  his 
duke  and  peer  of  France ;  and  presented  him  with 
a  very  large  sum,  in  acknowledgment  of  his  signal 


CAMPAIGN  OF  THE  RHINE. 

Arm  the  reduction  of  Namur,  which  greatly 
enhanced  tho  military  character  of  king  William, 
he  retired  to  his  house  at  Loo,  which  was  his  fa- 
vourite place  of  residence,  leaving  the  command  to 
the  elector  of  Bavaria ;  and  about  the  latter  end  of 
September  both  armies  began  to  separate.  The 
French  forces  retired  within  their  lines.  A  good 
number  of  the  allied  troops  were  distributed  in  dif- 
ferent garrisons :  and  a  strong  detachment  marched 
towards  Newport,  under  the  command  of  the  prince 
of  Wirtemberg,  for  the  security  of  that  place.  Thun 
ended  the  campaign  in  the  Netherlands.  On  the 
Rhine  nothing  of  moment  was  attempted  by  either 
army.  The  mareschal  de  Lorgea,  m  the  beginning 
of  Jane,  passed  the  Rhine  at  Philipsburgh ;  and 
posting  himself  at  Brucksal,  sent  out  parties  to 
ravage  die  country.  On  tho  eleventh  of  the  same 
month,  the  prince  of  Baden  joined  the  German 
army  at  Steppach,  and  on  the  eighth  of  July  was 
reinforced  by  the  troops  of  the  other  German  con- 
federates, in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wisclock.    On 


the  nineteenth,  die  French  retired  without  noise, 
in  the  night,  towards  Manheim,  where  they  repassed 
the  river,  without  any  interruption  from  the  impe- 
rial general :  then  he  sent  off  a  large  detachment  to 
Flanders.  The  same  step  was  taken  by  the  prince 
of  Baden ;  and  each  army  lay  inactive  in  their  quar- 
ters for  the  remaining  part  of  the  campaign.  The 
command  of  the  Germans  in  Hungary  was  conferred 
upon  the  elector  of  Saxony :  but  the  court  of  Vienna 
was  so  dilatory  m  their  preparations,  that  he  was 
not  in  a  condition  to  act  till  the  middle  of  August. 
Lord  Paget  had  been  sent  ambassador  from  Eng- 
land to  die  Ottoman  Porte,  with  instructions  relat- 
ing to  a  pacification :  but  before  he  could  obtain  an 
audience,  the  sultan  died,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  nephew  Mustapha,  who  resolved  to  prosecute 
the  war  in  person.  The  warlike  genius  of  this  new 
emperor  afforded  but  an  uncomfortable  prospect  to 
bis  people,  considering  that  Peter,  die  csarof  Mus- 


covy, had  taken  the  opportunity  of  the  war  in  Hun- 
gary, to  invade  the  Crimea,  and  besiege  Asbph ;  so 
that  the  Tartars  were  too  much  employed  at  home 
to  spare  the  succours  which  the  sultan  demanded. 
Nevertheless,  Mustapha  and  his  visier  took  the 
field  before  the  imperialists  could  commence  die 
operations  of  the  campaign,  passed  the  Danube, 
took  Lippa  and  Titul  by  assault,  stormed  the  camp 
of  general  Veterani,  who  was  posted  at  Lugos  with 
seven  thousand  men,  and  who  lost  bis  life  in  die 
action.  The  infantry  were  cut  to  pieces,  after  hav- 
ing) made  a  desperate  defence ;  but  the  horse  re- 
treated to  Carousebes,  under  die  conduct  of  general 
Trusches.  The  Turks,  after  this  exploit,  retired  to 
Orsowa.  Their  navy,  meanwhile,  surprised  the 
Venetian  fleet  at  Scio,  where  several  ships  of  die 
republic  were  destroyed,  and  they  recovered  that 
island,  which  the  Venetians  thought  proper  to 
abandon :  but,  in  order  to  balance  mis  misfortune, 
those  last  obtained  a  complete  victory  over  the 
bashaw  of  Negropont  in  the  Morea. 

THE  DUKE  OF  SAVOY  TAKES  CASAL. 

Thi  French  king  still  maintained  a  secret  nego- 
tiation with  the  duke  of  Savoy,  whose  conduct  had 
been  for  some  time  mysterious  and  equivocal.  Con- 
trary to  the  opinion  of  his  allies,  he  undertook  the 
siege  of  Casal,  which  was  counted  one  of  the  strong- 
est fortifications  in  Europe,  defended  by  a  numerous 
garrison,  abundantly  supplied  with  ammunition 
and  provision.  The  siege  was  begun  about  the 
middle  of  May ;  and  the  place  was  surrendered  by 
capitulation  in  about  fourteen  days,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  die  confederates;  who  did  not  know  that 
this  was  a  sacrifice  by  which  the  French  court  ob- 
tained the  duke's  forbearance  during  the  remaining 
part  of  .the  campaign.  The  capitulation  imported! 
that  the  place  should  be  restored  to  the  duke  of 
Mantua,  who  was  the  rightful  proprietor :  that  the 
fortifications  should  be  demolished  at  the  expense 
of  the  allies :  that  the  garrison  should  remain  in 
the  fort  till  that  work  should  be  completed :  and 
hostages  wero  exchanged  for  the  performance  of 
these  conditions.  The  duke  understood  the  art  of 
procrastination  so  well,  that  September  was  far 
advanced  before  the  place  was  wholly  dismantled ; 
and  men  he  was  seised  with  an  ague,  which  obliged 
him  to  quit  the  army. 

TRANSACTIONS  IN  CATALONIA. 

In  Catalonia  the  French  could  hardly  maintain 
the  footing  they  had  gained.  Admiral  Russel.  who 
wintered  at  Cadis,  was  created  admiral,  chief  com- 
mander, and  captain-general  of  all  bis  majesty's 
ships  employed,  or  to  be  employed  in  the  narrow- 
seas,  and  in  the  Mediterranean.  Ho  was  reinforced 
by  four  thousand  five  hundred  soldiers,  under  the 
command  of  brigadier-general  Stewart;  and  seven 
thousand  men.  Imperialists  as  well  as  Spaniards, 
were  drafted  from  Italy  for  the  defence  of  Catalo- 
nia. These  forces  wero  transported  to  Barcelona, 
under  tbe  convoy  of  admiral  Nevil,  detached  by 
Russel  for  that  purpose.  The  affairs  of  Catalonia 
had  already  changed  their  aspect.  Several  French 
parties  had  been  defeated.  The  Spaniards  had 
blocked  up  Ostalric  and  Castel-Follit :  Noaffles  had 
been  recalled,  and  the  command  devolved  to  the 
duke  de  Vcndome,  who  no  sooner  understood  that 
the  forces  from  Italy  were  landed,  than  he  dis- 
mantled Ostalric  and  Castel-Follit,  and  retired  to 
Palamos.  The  viceroy  of  Catalonia  and  the  English 
admiral  having  resolved  to  give  battle  to  the  ene- 
my, and  reduce  Palamos,  die  English  troops  wore 
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ACCOUNT  OF  THE  LANCASHIRE  PLOT. 

THE  kingdom  now  resounded  with  the  com- 
plaints of  the  papists  and  malcontents,  who 
taxed  the  ministry  with  subornation  of  perjury,  in 
tho  case  of  the  Lancashire  gentlemen  who  had  been 
persecuted  for  the  conspiracy.  One  Lunt,  an  Irish- 
man, had  informed  Sir  John  Treuchard,  secretary 
of  state,  that  he  had  been  sent  from  Ireland,  with 
commissions  from  king  James  to  divers  gentlemen 
in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire :  that  he  had  assisted 
in  buying  arms,  and  enlisting  men  to  serve  that 
king  in  his  projected  invasion  of  England :  that  he 
had  been  twice  despatched  by  those  gentlemen  to 
the  court  of  St.  Germain's,  assisted  many  Jacobites 
in  repairing  to  France,  helped  to  conceal  others 
that  came  from  that  kingdom ;  and  that  all  those 
persons  told  him  they  were  furnished  with  money 
by  Sir  John  Friend,  to  defray  the  expense  of  then* 
expeditions.  His  testimony  was  confirmed  by  other 
O  infamous  emissaries,  who  received  but  too  much 
countenance  from  the  government.  Blank  war- 
rants were  issued,  and  filled  np  occasionally  with 
such  names  as  the  informers  suggested.  These 
were  delivered  to  Aaron  Smith,  solicitor  to  the 
treasury,  who,  with  messengers,  accompanied  Lunt 
and  his  associates  to  Lancashire,  under  the  protec- 
tion pf  a  party  of  Dutch  horse  guards,  commanded  by 
one  captain  Baker.  They  were  empowered  to  break 
open  houses,  seize  papers,  and  apprehend  persons, 
according  to  their  pleasure;  and  they  committed 
many  acts  of  violence  and  oppression.  The  per- 
sons, against  whom  these  measures  were  taken, 
being  apprized  of  the  impending  danger,  generally 
retired  from  their  own  habitations.  Some,  how- 
ever, were\aken  and  imprisoned :  a  few  arms  were 
secured  ;  and,  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Standish,  at 
Standish-tiall,  they  found  the  draft  of  a  declaration 
to  be  published  by  king  James  at  his  landing.  As 
this  prosecution  seemed  calculated  to  revive  the 
honour  of  a  stale  conspiracy,  and  the  evidences 
wore  persons  of  abandoned  characters,  tho  friend* 


of  thoee  who  were  persecuted  found  no  great  diffi- 
culty in  rendering  the  scheme  odious  to  the  nation. 
They  even  employed  the  pen  of  Forguson,  who  had 
been  concerned  in  every  plot  that  was  hatched 
since  the  Rye-house  conspiracy.  This  veteran, 
though  appointed  housekeeper  to  the  excise-office, 
thought  himself  poorly  recompensed  for  the  part 
he  had  acted  in  the  revolution,  became  dissatisfied, 
and,  upon  this  occasion,  published  a  letter  to  Sir 
John  Trencbard  on  the  abuse  of  power.  It  was 
replete  with  the  most  bitter  invective*  against  the 
ministry,  and  contained  a  great  number  of  flagrant 
instances,  in  which  the  court  had  countenanced 
the  vilest  corruption,  perfidy,  and  oppression. 
This  production  was  in  every  body's  hand,  and  had 
such  an  effect  upon  the  people,  that  when  die  pris- 
oners were  brought  to  trial  at  Manchester,  the 
populace  would  hare  put  the  witnesses  to  death, 
had  they  not  been  prevented  by  the  interposition 
of  those  who  were  friends  to  the  accused  persons, 
and  had  already  taken  effectual  measures  for  their 
safety.  Lunt's  chief  associate  in  the  mystery  of 
information  was  one  Taafe,  a  wretch  of  the  most 
profligate  principles,  who  finding  himself  disap- 
pointed in  his  hope  of  reward  from  the  ministry, 
was  privately  gained  over  by  the  agdpt*  for  the 
prisoner*.  Lunt,  when  desired  in  court  to  point 
out  the  persons  whom  he  had  accused,  abmmitted 
such  a  mistake  as  greatly  invalidated  his  testimony; 
and  Taaffe  declared  before  the  bench,  that  the  pre- 
tended plot  was  no  other  than  a  contrivance  between 
himself  and  Lunt,  in  order  to  procure  money  from 
the  government.  The  prisoners  were  immediately 
acquitted,  and  the  ministry  incurred  a  heavy  load 
of  popular  odium,  as  the  authors  or  abettors  of 
knavish  contrivances  to  ensnare  the  innocent.  The 
government,  with  a  view  to  evince  their  abhor- 
rence of  such  practices,  ordered  the  witnesses  to 
be  prosecuted  for  a  conspiracy  against  the  Ureo 
and  estates  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  been  ac- 
cused ;  and  at  last  the  affair  was  brought  into  the 
house  of  commons.     The  Jacobite*  triumphed  in 
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their  victory.  They  evon  tamed  the  battery  of  cor- 
ruption upon  the  evidence  for  the  crown,  not  with- 
out making  a  considerable  impression.  Bat  the 
mse  was  now  debated  before  judges,  who  were 
not  at  all  propitious  to  their  views.  The  commons 
having  set  on  foot  an  Inquiry,  and  examined  all  the 
papers  and  circumstances  relating  to  the  pretended 
plot,  resolved,  that  there  was  sufficient  ground  for 
the  prosecution  and  trials  of  the  gentlemen  at  Man- 
chester; and  that  there  was  a  dangerous  conspiracy 
agsimit  the  king  and  government.  They  issued  an 
order  for  taking  Mr.  Standish  into  custody ;  and 
the  messenger  reporting  that  he  was  not  to  be 
found,  they  presented  an  address  to  the  king,  de- 
siring a  proclamation  might  be  published,  offering 
a  reward  for  apprehending  his  person.  The  peers 
concurred  with  the  commons  in  their  sentiments  of 
das  aAur ;  for  complaints  having  been  laid  before 
their  house  also,  by  the  persons  who  thought  them- 
selves aggrieved,  the  question  was  put,  whether 
the  government  had  cause  to  prosecute  them ;  and 
earned  in  the  affirmative ;  though  a  protest  was 
entered  against  this  vote  by  the  earls  of  Rochester 
and  Nottingham.  Notwithstanding  these  decisions, 
the  accused  gentlemen  prosecuted  Lunt  and  two  of 
Ms  accomplices  for  perjury,  at  the  Lancaster  as- 
;  and  all  three  were  found  guilty.  They  were 
indicted  by  the  crown,  for  a  conspir- 
the  lives  and  liberties  of  the  persons 
they  had  accused.  The  intention  of  the  ministry, 
in  laying  this  indictment,  was  to  seise  the  opportu- 
nity of  punishing  some  of  the  witnesses  for  the 
gentlemen,  who  had  prevaricated  in  giving  their 
testimony:  but  the  design  being  discovered,  the 
Lancaahnre-men  refused  to  produce  their  evidence 
against  the  informers :  the  prosecution  dropped  of 
consequence,  and  the  prisoners  were  discharged. 

INQUIRY  INTO  THE  ABUSES  IN  THE 

ARMY. 

Whir  the  commons  were  employed  in  examin- 
ing the  statecf  the  revenue,  and  taking  measures 
for  raising  the  necessary  supplies,  the  inhabitants 
of  Royston  presented  a  petition,  complaining,  that 
the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  regiment  belonging 
to  colonel  Hastings,  which  was  quartered  upon 
them,  esactod  subsistence-money,  even  on  pain  of 
Bmhtary  execution.  Tbe  house  was  immediately 
kindled  into  a  flame  by  this  information.  The  offi- 
cers, and  Pauncefort,  agent  for  the  regiment,  were 
examined:  then  it  was  unanimously  resolved,  that 
such  a  practice  was  arbitrary,  illegal,  and  a  viola- 
tion of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  subject.  Upon 
further  inquiry,  Pauncefort  and  some  other  agents 
were  committed  to  the  custody  of  the  serjeant,  for 
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_  neglected  to  pay  the  subsistence-money  they 
had  received  for  the  officers  and  soldiers.  He  was 
afterwards  sent  to  the  Tower,  together  with  Henry 
Guy,  a  member  of  the  house,  and  secretary  to  the 
treasury ;  the  one  for  giving,  and  the  other  for  re- 
ceiving, a  bribe  to  obtain  the  lung's  bounty.  Paunce- 
farfs  brother  was  likewise  committed,  for  being 
concerned  in  the  same  commerce.  Guy  had  been 
employed,  together  with  Trevor  the  speaker,  as  the 
court-agent  for  securing  a  majority  in  the  house  of 
commons :  for  mat  reason  he  was  obnoxious  to  the 
members  in  the  opposition,  who  took  tins  opportu- 
nity to  brand  him ;  and  the  courtiers  could  not  with 
any  decency  screen  him  from  their  vengeance. 
The  house  having  proceeded  in  this  inquiry,  drew 
up  an  address  to  the  king,  enumerating  the  abuses 
which  had  crept  into  the  army,  and  demanded  im- 
mediate redress.  He  promised  to  consider  the  re- 
monstrance, and  redress  tbe  grievances  of  which 
they  complained.  Accordingly,  he  cashiered  colo- 
nel Hastings ;  appointed  a  council  of  officers  to  sit 
weekly  and  examine  all  complaints  against  any 
officer  and  soldier ;  and  published  a  declaration  for 
the  maintenance  of  strict  discipline,  and  the  due 
payment  of  quarters  (I).  Notwithstanding  these 
concessions,  fhe  commons  prosecuted  their  examin- 
ations :  they  committed  Mr.  James  Craggs,  one  of 
the  contractors  for  clothing  the  army,  because  he 
refused  to  answer  upon  oath,  to  such  questions  as 
might  be  put  to  him  by  the  commissioners  of  ac- 
counts. They  brought  in  a  bill  for  obliging  him  and 
Mr.  Richard  Harnage,  the  other  contractor,  to- 
gether with  the  two  Paunceforts,  to  discover  how 
they  had  disposed  of  the  sums  paid  into  their  hands 
on  account  of  the  army ;  and  for  punishing  them, 
in  case  they  should  persist  in  their  refusal.  At  this 
period,  they  received  a  petition  against  the  com- 


missioners  for  licensing  hackney-coaches.   Three  of 
them,  by  means  of  an  address  to  the  king,  were  re- 
moved with  disgrace,  for  having  acted  arbitrarily 
corruptly,  and  contrary  to  the  trust  reposed  in  them 
by  act  of  parliament. 

Those  who  encouraged  this  spirit  of  reformation, 
introduced  another  inquiry  about  the  orphan's  Mil, 
which  was  said  to  have  passed  into  an  act,  by  virtue 
of  undue  influence.  A  committee  being  appointed 
to  inspect  the  chamberlain's  books,  discovered  that 
bribes  had  been  given  to  Sir  John  Trevor,  speaker 
of  the  house,  and  Mr.  Hungerford,  chairman  of  the 
grand  committee.  The  first  being  voted  guilty  of  a 
high  crime  and  misdemeanor  abdicated  the  chair, 
and  Paul  Foley  was  appointed  speaker  hi  his  room. 
Then  Sir  John  and  Hungerford  were  expelled  the 
house :  one  Nois,  a  solicitor  for  the  bill,  was  taken 
into  custody,  because  he  had  scandalised  the  com- 
mons, in  pretending  he  was  engaged  to  give  great 
sums  to  several  members,  and  denying  this  circum- 
stance on  his  examination.  The  reformers  in  the 
house  naturally  concluded  that  the  same  arts  had 
been  practised  in  obtaining  the  new  charter  of  the 
East-India  company,  which  had  been  granted  so 
much  against  the  sense  of  the  nation.  Their  books 
were  subjected  to  the  same  committee  that  carried 
on  the  former  inquiry,  and  a  surprising  scene  of 
venality  and  corruption  was  sdon  disclosed.  It  ap- 
peared that  the  company,  in  the  course  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  had  paid  near  ninety  thousand  pounds 
in  secret  services ;  and  that  Sir  Thomas  Cooke,  one 
of  the  directors,  and  a  member  of  the  house,  had 
been  the  chief  manager  of  this  infamous  commerce. 
Cooke,  refusing  to  answer,  was  committed  to  the 
Tower,  and  a  hul  of  pains  and  penalties  brought  in, 
obliging  him  to  discover  how  the  sum  mentioned  in 
the  report  of  the  committee  had  been  distributed. 
The  bill  was  violently  opposed  in  the  upper  house 
by  the  duke  of  Leeds,  as  being  contrary  to  law  and 
equity,  and  furnishing  a  precedent  of  a  dangerous 
nature.  Cooke,  being  agieeably  to  his  own  petition 
brought  to  the  bar  of  the  house  of  lords,  declared 
that  he  was  ready  and  wising  to  make  a  full  dis- 
covery, in  case  he  might  be  favoured  with  an  in- 
demnnying  vote,  to  secure  him  against  all  actions 
and  suits,  except  those  of  the  East-India  company, 
which  ho  had  never  injured.  The  lords  complied 
with  his  request,  and  passed  a  bill  for  this  purpose, 
to  which  the  commons  added  a  penal  clause ;  and 
the  former  was  laid  aside. 

EXAMINATION  OF  COOKE,  ACTON,  AND 

OTHERS. 

When  the  king  went  to  the  house,  to  give  the 
royal  assent  to  the  money-bills,  he  endeavoured  to 
discourage  this  inquiry,  by  telling  the  parliament 
that  the  season  of  theVear  was  far  advanced,  and 
the  circumstances  of  aflairs  extremely  pressing :  he, 
therefore,  desired  they  would  despatch  such  busi- 
ness as  they  should  think  of  most  importance  to  die 
public,  as  he  should  put  an  end  to  the  session  in  a 
few  days.  Notwithstanding  this  shameful  interpo- 
sition, both  houses  appointed  a  joint  committee  to 
lay  open  the  complicated  scheme  of  fraud  and  ini- 
quity. Cooke,  on  his  first  examination,  confessed 
mat  he  had  delivered  tallies  for  ten  thousand  pounds 
to  Frauds  Tyssen,  deputy-governor,  for  the  special 
service  of  the  company ;  an  equal  sum  to  Richard 
Acton,  for  employing  his  interest  in  preventing  a 
new  settlement,  and  endeavouring  to  establish  the 
old  company ;  besides  two  thousand  pounds  by  way 
of  interest,  and  as  a  further  gratuity ;  a  thousand 
guineas  to  colonel  Fitspatrick,  Ave  hundred  to 
Charles  Bates,  and  three  hundred  and  ten  to  Mr. 
Molineux,  a  merchant,  for  the  same  purpose ;  and 
ho  owned  that  Sir  Basil  Firebrace  had  received 
forty  thousand  pounds  on  various  pretences.  ^  He 
said  he  believed  the  ten  thousand  pounds  paid  to 
Tyssen  had  been  delivered  to  the  king  by  Sir  Josiah 
Child,  as  a  customary  present  which  former  kings 
had  received  i  and  that  the  sums  paid  to  Acton 
were  distributed  among  some  members  of  parlia- 
ment. Firebrace  being  examined,  affirmed  that  he 
had  received  the  whole  forty  thousand  pounds  for 
his  own  use  and  benefit ;  but  that  Bates  had  re- 
ceived sums  of  money,  which  he  understood  were 
offered  to  some  persons  of  the  first  quality.  Acton 
declared,  that  ten  thousand  jpounds  of  the  sum 
■which  he  had  received  was  distributed  among  per- 
sons who  had  interest  with  members  of  parliament, 
and  that  great  part  of  the  money  passed  through 
the  hands  of  Craggs,  who  was  acquainted  with  some 
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colonels  in  the  house,  and  northern  members.  Bateu 
owned  he  had  received  the  nionoy,  in  consideration 
of  using  his  interest  with  die  duke  of  Leeds  in  fa- 
vour of  the  company :  that  this  nobleman  knew  of 
the  gratuity ;  and  that  the  sun  was  reckoned  by  his 
grace's  domestic,  one  Robert,  a  foreigner,  who  kept 
it  in  his  possession  until  this  inquiry  was  talked  of, 
and  then  it  was  returned.  In  a  word,  it  appeared 
by  this  man's  testimony,  as  well  as  by  that  of  Fire- 
brace  on  his  second  examination,  that  the  duke  of 
i  Leeds  was  not  free  from  corruption,  and  that  Sir 
John  Trevor  was  a  binding  prostitute. 


t 


THE  DUKE  OF  LEEDS  IMPEACHED. 


Tui  report  of  the  committee  produced  violent 
altercations,  and  the  most  severe  strictures  upon 
the  conduct  of  the  lord  president.  At  length,  the 
boose  resolved,  that  there  was  sufficient  matter  to 
impeach  Thomas  duke  of  Leeds  of  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors;  and  that  ho  should  be  impeach- 
ed thereupon.  Then  it  was  ordered,  that  Mr. 
comptroller  Wharton  should  impeach  him  before 
me  lords,  in  the  name  of  the  house,  and  of  ail  the 
commons  in  England.  The  duke  was  actually  in 
die  middle  of  a  speech  for  his  own  justification,  in 
which  he  assured  die  house,  upon  his  honour,  that 
he  was  not  guilty  of  the  corruptions  laid  to  hfe 
oharge,  when  one  of  his  friends  gave  him  intimation 
of  the  votes  which  had  passed  in  the  commons. 
He  concluded  bis  speech  abruptly,  and  repairing 
to  the  lower  boose,  desired  he  might  be  indulged 
with  a  hearing.  Be  was  accordingly  admitted, 
with  the  compliment  of  a  chair,  ;aud  leave  to  be 
covered.  After  having  sat  a  few  minutes,  he  took 
off  bis  hat,  and  addressed  himself  to  the  commons 
in  very  extraordinary  terms.  Having  thanked 
them  for  the  favour  of  indalgmg  him  with  a  hear- 
ing, he  said  that  house  would  not  have  been  then 
sitting  but  for  mm.  He  protested  bis  own  inno- 
cence, with  respect  to  tho  crime  laid  to  his  charge. 
He  cossplamed  that  this  was  the  effect  of  a  design 
which  had  been  long  formed  against  him.    He  ex* 

*  a  deep  sense  of  his  being  under  the  dis- 

of  the  parliament  and  nation,  and  de- 
speedy  justice.  They  forthwith  drew  up 
the  articles  of  impeachment,  which  being  exhibited 
at  tho  bar  of  the  upper  house,  he  pleaded  not  guil- 
ty, and  the  commons  promised  to  make  good  their 
charge :  but,  by  this  tune  such  arts  had  been  need, 
as  au  at  once  checked  tho  violence  of  the  prosecu- 
tion, finch  a  number  of  considerable  persons  were 
involved  in  this  mystery  of  corruption,  that  a  full 
discovery  was  dreaded  by  both  parties.  The  duke 
sent  his  domestic,  Robert,  out  or  the  kingdom,  and 
his  absence  furnished  «  pretence  for  postponing 
the  trial.  In  a  word,  the  inquiry  was  dropped ; 
hut  the  scandal  stuck  fast  to  the  duke's  character. 

In  the  midst  of  these  deliberations,  the  king 
went  to  the  house  on  the  third  day  of  May,  when 
he  thanked  the  parliament  for  the  supplies  they 
had  granted ;  signified  his  intention  of  going  abroad ; 
assured  them  he  would  place  the  administration  of 
affairs  in  persons  of  known  care  and  fidelity ;  and 
desired  mat  the  members  of  both  houses  would  be 
more  than  ordinarily  vigilant  in  pre— rrtng  the 
public  peace.  The  parliament  was  men  prorogued 
to  the  eighteenth  of  June.  [See  note  M,  at  the  end 
of  this  Vol.]    The  king  immediately  appointed  a 

3ency  to  govern  the  kingdom  m  hu  absence :  but 
ther  the  princess  of  Denmark  nor  her  husband 
were  intrusted  with  any  share  in  the  administra- 
tion; a  circumstance  that  evinced  the  king's  jeal- 
ousy, and  gave  offence  to  a  great  part  of  the  nation. 
[See  note  N ,  at  the  end  «/  this  PoZ] 

THE  SCOTTISH  PARLIAMENT. 


A  session  of  parliament  was  deemed 
in  Scotland,  to  provide  new  subsidies  for  the  main, 
tenance  of  the  troops  of  that  kingdom,  which  had 
been  so  serviceable  m  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 
But,  as  a  great  outcry  had  been  raised  against  the 
government,  on  account  of  the  massacre  of  Glen- 
eoe, and  the  Scots  were  tired  of  contributing  to- 
wards the  expense  of  a  war  from  which  they  could 
derive  no  advantage,  the  ministry  thought  proper 
to  cajole  them  with  the  promise  of  some  national 
indulgence.  In  the  mean  time,  a  commission  pas- 
sed the  great  seal,  for  taking  a  precognition  or  the 
massacre,  as  a  previous  step  to  the  trial  of  the  per- 
sons concerned  in  that  perfidious  transaction,  (hi 
the  ninth  of  May,  the  session  was  opened  by  the 
marquis   of  Tweeddale,  appoiu'ed  commissioner. 


who,  after  the  king's  letter  had  been  read,  expa- 
tiated on  his  majesty's  care  and  concern  for  their 
safety  and  welfare :  and  his  firm  purpose  to  main- 
tain the  presbyterian  discipline  in  the  church  of 
Scotland.  Then  he  promised,  in  the  king's  name, 
that  if  they  would  pass  an  act  for  establishing  a 
colony  in  Africa,  America,  or  any  other  part  of  the 
world  where  a  colony  might  be  lawfully  planted, 
his  majesty  would  indulge  them  with  such  rights 
and  privileges  as  he  had  granted  in  like  cases  to 
the  subjects  of  bis  other  dominions.  Finally,  bo 
exhorted  them  to  consider  ways  and  means  to  raise 
the  necessary  supplies  for  main  twining  their  land 
forces,  and  for  providing  a  competent  number  of 
ships  of  war  to  protect  their  commerce.  The  par- 
liament immediately  voted  an  address  of  condolence 
to  his  majesty  on  the  death  of  the  queen  ;  and  they 
granted  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds 
sterling  for  the  service  of  the  ensuing  year,  to  bo 
raised  by  a  general  poll-tax,  a  land-tax,  and  an  ad- 
ditional excise. 

THEY  INQUIRE  INTO  THE  MASSACRE  OF 

GLENCOE. 
Thkib  next  step  was  to  desire  the  commissioner 
would  transmit  their  humble  thanks  to  the  king, 
for  bis  care  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  the  govern- 
ment and  the  justice  of  the  nation,  in  ordering;  a 
precognition  to  be  taken  with  respect  to  the  slaugh- 
ter of  Gleneoe.  A  motion  was  afterwards  made 
that  the  commissioners  should  exhibit  au  account  of 
their  proceedings  in  this  afiair :  accordingly,  a  re- 
port, consisting  of  the  king's  instructions,  Datrynv 
pie's  letters,  the  depositions  of  witnesses,  and  the 
ojpinion  of  tho  committee,  was  mid  before  the  par- 
liament. The  motion  is  said  to  have  been  privately 
influenced  by  secretary  Johnston,  for  die  disgrace 
of  Dalrymple,  who  was  his  rival  to  power  and  in- 
terest. The  written  opinion  of  the  commissioners, 
who  were  creatures  of  the  court,  imported,  That 
Macdonald  of  Gleneoe  had  been  perfidiously  mar 
dered;  that  the  king's  instructions  contained 
nothing  to  warrant  the  massacre ;  and  that  secre- 
tary Dalrymple  had  exceeded  his  orders.  The 
parliament  concurred  with  this  report.  They  re- 
solved, That  Livingston  was  not  to  blame,  for  hav- 
ing given  the  orders  contained  in  his  letters  to  lieu- 
tenant-cokmel  Hamilton:  that  this  last  was  liable 
to  prosecution :  mat  the  king  should  be  addressed 
to  give  orders,  either  for  examining  major  Duncan- 
son  in  Flanders,  touching  his  concern  in  mis  af- 
fair:  or  for  sending  him  home  to  be  tried  m  Scot- 
land :  as  also,  that  Campbell  of  Glonlyon,  captain 
Drummond,  lieutenant  Iindsey,  ensign  Lundy, 
and  serjeant  Barber,  should  be  sent  to  Scotland, 
and  prosecuted  according  to  law,  for  the  parts  they 
had  acted  fat  that  execution.  In  consequence  of 
those  resolutions,  the  parliament  drew  up  an  ad- 
dress to  the  king,  in  which  they  laid  the  whole 
blame  of  the  massacre  upon  the  excess  in  the  mas- 
ter of  Stair's  letters  concerning  that  transaction. 
They  begged  that  his  majesty  would  give  such  or- 
ders about  him,  as  be  should  thmk  fit  for  the  vindi- 
cation of  his  government;  that  the  actors  in  that 
barbarous  slaughter  might  be  prosecuted  by  the 
king's  advocate,  according  to  law;  and  that  some 
reparation  might  be  made  to  the  men  of  Gleneoe 
who  escaped  the  massacre,  for  the  losses  they  had 
sustained  in  their  effects  upon  that  occasion,  as 
their  habitations  had  been  plundered  and  burned, 
their  lands  wasted,  and  then*  cattle  driven  away ; 
so  mat  they  were  reduced  to  extreme  poverty. 
Notwithstanding  this  address  of  the  Scottish  partta- 
mant  by  which  the  king  was  so  solemnly  exculpat- 
ed, bis  memory  is  still  loaded  with  the  suspicion 
of  having  concerted,  countenanced,  and  enforced 
this  barbarous  execution,  especially  as  the  master 
of  Stair  escaped  with  impunity,  and  the  other 
actors  of  the  tragedy,  far  from  being  punished, 
were  preferred  in  the  service.  While  the  commis- 
sioners were  employed  in  the  inquiry,  they  mado 
such  discoveries  concerning  the  conduct  of  the 
earl  of  Broadalbane.  as  amounted  to  a  charge  of 
high  treason;  and  he  was  committed  prisoner  to 
the  castle  of  Edmburch:  but  it  seems  he  had  dis- 
sembled with  the  nighlanders.  by  the  king's  per- 
mission, and  now  sheltered  hrmsiilf  under  the  sha- 
dow of  a  royal  pardon. 

THEY  PASS  AN  ACT  FOR  ERECTING  A 
TRADING  COMPANY 
H  a  committee  of  trade,  in  pursuance  of  lite 


WILLIAM. 

ted  by  fee  kin*  to  Ms  commissioner, 
an  act  for  estohHatimg  a  company  trading 
and  the  ladies,  empowering  mem  to  plant 
hold  cities,  towns,  or  forts,  m  places  untn 
habited,  or  in  others,  with  the  consent  of  the  na- 
tures ;  resting  them  with  an  exclusive  right,  and  an 
exemption  for  one  and  twenty  years  from  all  duties 

IMs  act  was  likewise  eonflrmed- 


by  Betters-patent  under  the  greet  seal,  directed  by 
the  parliament,  without  any  further  v 


the  crown* 


of  DerJea, 


warrant  from 
Peterson,  me  projector,  had  contrived 
of  a  settlement  upon  the  isthmus 
,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  carry  on  a 
hi  the  South-Sea,  as  well  as  in  the  Atlantic; 
j,  even  to  extend  it  as  far  as  the  East  Indies : 
a  great  number  of  London  merchants,  allured  by 
the  prospect  of  gain;  were  eager  to  engage  m 
such  a  company,  exempted  from  all  manner  of 
imposition  and  restriction.  Hie  Scottish  parliament 
likewise  passed  an  act  in  favour  of  the  episcopal 
clergy,  decreeing,  That  those  who  should  enter  into 
such  engagements  to  the  king,  as  were  by  law  re- 
quired,  might  continue  in  their  benefices  under  his 
majesty's  protection,  without  being  subject  to  the 
of  presbytery.  Seventy  of  the  most  noted 
of  mat  persuasion  took  the  benefit  of  this 
hmulgenoe.  Another  law  was  enacted,  for  raising 
nine  mousand  men  yearly,  to  recruit  the  Scottish 
regiments  abroad :  and  an  act  for  erecting  a  public 
bank :  then  tho  parliament  was  adjourned  to  the 
seventh  day  of  November. 

PROCEEDINGS  IN  THE  PARLIAMENT  OF 

IRELAND. 
Ibklamd  began  to  be  infected  with  the  same  fac- 
tious which  had  broke  out  in  England  since  the 
revolution :  lord  Capel,  lord-deputy,  governed  in  a 
very  partial  manner,  oppressing  the  Irish  papists, 
without  any  regard  to  equity  or  decorum.  He  un- 
dertook to  model  a  parliament  in  such  a  manner, 
mat  they  should  comply  with  all  the  demands  of 
the  ministry  ;  and  he  succeeded  in  his  endeavours, 
by  making  such  arbitrary  changes  in  offices  as  best 
suited  his  purpose.  These  precautions  being  taken, 
he  convoked  a  parliament  for  the  twenty-seventh 
day  of  August,  when  he  opened  the  session  with  a 
itrog  upon  their  obligations  to  king 
and  exhorting  them  to  make  suitable  ro- 
to  such  a  gracious  sovereign.  He  observed, 
mat  the  revenue  had  fallen  short  of  the  establish- 
ment ;  so  mat  both  the  civil  and  military  bats  were 
greatly  in  debt :  that  his  majesty  had  sent  over  a 
twl  tor  an  additional  excise,  and  expected  they 
would  find  ways  and  means  to  answer  toe  demands 
of  the  service.  They  forthwith  voted  an  address 
of  thanks,  and  resolved  to  assist  his  majesty  to  the 
of  their  power,  against  all  hu  enemies, 
and  domestic.  They  passed  the  bill  for  an 
— .».  w.Jial  excise,  together  with  an  act  for  taking 
away  the  writ M  J*e  herttico  comburtndo  f  another 
annulling  all  attainders  and  acts  passed  in  tho  late 
pretended  parliament  of  king  James:  a  third  to 
prevent  foreign  education  ;  a  fourth  for  disarming 
a  fifth  for  settling  the  estates  ox 
Then  they  resolved,  That  a  sum  net 
no  hundred  and  sixty-three  thousand, 
hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds,  should  bo 

_ 1  to  his  majesty,  to  be  raised  by  a  poll-bill, 

^additional  customs,  and  a  continuation  of  the  addi- 
xdee.  Sir  Charles  Porter,  the  chancellor, 
his  importance  diminished,  if  not  entirely 
destroyed,  by  the  assuming  disposition  and  power 
of  the  loreVdeputy,  began  to  court  popularity  by 
espousing  the  cause  of  the  Irish,  against  the  sever- 
ity of  the  administration ;  and  actually  formed  a 
kind  of  tory  interest,  which  thwarted  lord  Capel  in 
all  his  measures.  A  motion  was  made  in  narlia- 
it  to  impeach  the  chancellor,  for  sowing  discoid 
division  among  his  majesty's  subjects:  bu£ 
being  indulged  with  a  hearing  by  the  bouse  of  com- 
mons, he  justified  himself  so  much  to  their  satisfae- 
tieo,  wat  he  was  voted  clear  of  all  imputation  by  a 
great  majority.  Nevertheless,  they,  at  the  end  of 
toe  session,  sent  over  an  address,  in  which  they 
bore  testimony  to  the  mild  and  just  administration 
of  their  lord-depoty. 

DISPOSITION  OF  THE  ARMIES. 

Kino  William  having  taken  such  steps  as  were 
■L^MKri  necessary  for  preserving  the  peace  of  Eng- 
land in  his  absence,  crossed  tho  sea  to  Holland  m 
the  middle  of  May,  fully  determined  to  make  some 
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great  effort  in  the  Netherlands,  that  might  aggran- 
dise his  military  character,  and  *»^mlita  the  power 
of  France,  which  was  already  on  the  decline.  That 
kingdom  was  actually  exhausted  in  such  a  manner, 
that  the  haughty  Louis  found  himself  obliged  to 
stand  upon  the  defensive  against  enemies  over 
whom  he  had  been  used  to  triumph  with,  uainter. 
ruptod  success.  Ho  heard  die  clamours  of  bio 
people,  which  he  could  not  quiet;  he  saw  his  ad* 
vances  to  peaoe  rejected ;  ana  to  crown  his  misfor- 
tunes, ho  sustained  an  irreparable  loss  hi  the  death 
of  Francis  do  Montmorency,- duke  of  Luxembourg, 
to  whose  military  talents  he  owed  the  greatest  part 
of  his  glory  and  success.  That  great  officer  died  hi 
January  at  Versailles,  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of 
his  age ;  and  Louis  lamented  his  death  the  mora 
deeply,  as  he  had  not  another  general  left,  in 
whose  understanding  he  could  confide.  The  con- 
duct of  the  army  m  Flanders  was  Intrusted  to 
mareschal  ViHeroy:  and  BoulBers  eommanded  a 
separate  army,  though  subject  to  the  other's  orders. 
As  the  French  king  took  it  for  granted,  mat  the 
confederates  would  have  a  superiority  of  numbers 
in  the  field,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  the  en- 
terprising genius  of  their  chief,  he  ordered  a  new 
line  to  be  drawn  between  Lis  and  the  Beheld :  he 
caused  a  disposition  to  be  made  for  covering  Dun- 
kirk, Ypres, Tournay,  and  Namur ;  and  laid  injunc- 
tions on  his  general  to  act  solely  on  the  defensive. 
Meanwhile,  the  confederates  formed  two  armies  to 
the  Netherlands.  The  first  consisted  of  seventy 
battalions  of  infantry,  and  eighty-two  squadrons  of 
horse  and  dragoons,  chiefly  English  and  Scots,  en- 
camped at  Acrsocle,  Caneghem,  and  Wouterghem, 
between  ThieM  and  Deynse,  to  be  eommanded  by 
the  king  in  person,  assisted  by  the  old  prince  of 
Vaudemont.  The  other  army,  composed  or  sixteen 
battalions  of  foot,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty 
squadrons  of  horse,  encamped  at  Zelhch  and  Ham- 
me,  on  the  road  from  Brussels  to  Dendermonde,. 
under  the  command  of  the  elector  of  Bavaria, 
seconded  by  the  duke  of  Holstein-Ploen.  Major, 
general  Ellemberg  was  posted  near  Dlxmuyde  with 
twenty  battalions  and  ten  squadrons  :  and  another 
body  of  Brandenburgh  and  Dutch  troops,  with  a 
reinforcement  from  liege,  lay  encamped  on  the 
Mehaigne,  under  the  conduct  of  the  baron -de  Hey- 
den,  lieutenant-general  of  Brandenburgh,  and  tho 
count  de  Berlo,  general  of  the  Liege  cavalry.  King 
William  arrived  in  the  camp  on  the  fifth  day  of 
June;  and  remained  eight  days  at  Aerseele.  Then 
he  marched  to  Bekelar,  while  Vffleroy  retired  bo- 
hind  his  lines  between  Menin  and  Ypres.  after  hav- 
ing detached  ten  thousand  men  to  reinforce  Bouf- 
fiera,  who  had  advanced  to  Pont  d'Bspieres ;  but 
he  too  retreating  within  his  lines,  tho  elector  of 
Bavaria  passed  the  Beheld,  and  took  post  at  Klrfc- 
hoven :  at  the  same  time  the  body  under  Heydea 
advanced  towards  Namur. 

WILLIAM  UNDERTAKES  THE  SIEGE  OF 

NAMUR. 

Taa  king  ot  jSngland  having,  by  his  motions, 
drawn  the  forces  of  the  enemy  on  the  side  of  Flan- 
ders, directed  the  baron  de  Heyden  and  the  earl  of 
Athlone.who  commanded  forty  squadrons  from  the 
camp  of  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  to  invest  Namur  ; 
and  this  service  was  performed  on  the  third  day  of 
July :  but  as  the  place  was  not  entirely  surrounded, 
mareschal  BoulBers  threw  himself  into  it,  with  such 
a  reinforcement  of  dragoons  as  augmented  tho  gar- 
rison to  the  number  of  fifteen  thousand  chosen  men. 
King  William  and  the  elector  brought  up  the  rest 
of  the  forces,  which  encamped  on  both  sides  of  the 
Sambre  and  the  Maese:  and  the  lines  of  circum- 
vallation  were  begun  on  the  sixth  day  of  July,  under 
the  direction  of  the  celebrated  engineer,  general 
Coehorn.  The  place  was  formerly  very  strong, 
both  by  situation  and  art ;  but  the  French,  since  its 
last  reduction,  had  made  such  additional  works, 
that  both  the  town  and  citadel  seemed  impregna- 
ble. Considering  the  number  of  tho  ganison,  and 
the  quality  of  the  troops,  commanded  by  a  mare- 
schal of  France,  distinguished  by  his  valour  and 
conduct,  the  enterprise  was  deemed  an  undeniable 
proof  of  William's  temerity.  On  the  eleventh  the 
trenches  were  opened,  and  next  day  the  batteries 
began  to  play  with  incredible  fury.  The  king  re- 
ceiving intelUgenco  of  a  motion  made  by  a  body  of 
French  troops,  with  a  view  to  intercept  the  convoys, 
detached  twenty  squadrons  of  hone  and  dragoons 
to  observe  the  enemy. 


FAMOUS  HETRBAT  OP  YAUDBMONT. 

with  fifty  battalion*,  and  the  like  number  of  equad- 
twuh.  under*  tending  that  Villeroy  had  paseed  (be 
U™  In  order  to  attack  him,  took  poet  with  hie  left 
near  Grammen,  hie  right  by  Aeraeele  end  Caneg 
hem,   and  began  to  fortify  hie  eomp,  with   e  Ties 

... jj  ^^  guny.     Their  vanguard   appearing 

..  -i,- -.,-.1..  .i.:_ lb  «  Deotregfcem,  he 


baS*™ 


HISTOItY  OF  OBEAT  BRITAIN. 

July  the  elector  of  Bavaria  uttucki 
*-*  -urrotmded  tho  work*  of  the  , 


only  broi .  —  - —   y 

Caeborn'*  foil,  in  which,  however,  they  found  It  iin- 
poeeiblB  to  effect  ft  lodgment.  On  the  eccond  day 
of  August,   lord  Cnttl,  with  four  hundred  English 

-jKii '**—«,  attacked  the  eel1— ■•  — 

lodged  hinxolf  01 


..  both  sides. _,,  .    .  ,  .. 

HUrty*  design  wee  to  nnoml  him,  far 
another  body  of  troop,  coaumanded  by  M. 
'ho  hed  already  paseed  the  Scheld  for  that 


met  to  Ghent,  which  ia  celebrated  ai 
oat  capital  effort*  of  milimry  conduct. 
detached  twelm  battalion*  and  twelro 
dob  toeycure  Newport, which  Villeroy 
1  to  iuvu-ti  bat  thftt  general  now 
reoohltion,  and  undertook  the  aiege  of 

,  gftirieoaed  by  eight  battalions  of  foot, 

'gtteent  of  drngoonf ,  eonuuanded  by  major 
Blemberg,  who,  in  sit  end  thirty  boon 
*    ~"  "rndered  bhn- 


dalou*  example   wee    followed  by  colonel   Ofarrel, 

dinone,  eyen  be/ore  ft  battery  wee  openod  by  the 
besiegers.  In  the  sequel ,  they  wire  both  tried  for 
their  mlibehuvlour:  Kllcmlierg  lufferod  death,  and 
Ofarrel  wee  broke  with  infamy.  The  prince  of  Vau- 
demont  eenl  a  message  to  the  French  general,  de- 
manding the  garrison*  of  those  two  plocoe,  aceord- 
ing  to  a  cartel  which  bad  been  Beetled  between  the 
powers  at  war  ;  but  no  regard  wet  paid  to  thla  re- 
moutranoe.     Villeroy,  after   several  marches  and 

thirteenth  day  of  Auguat,  and  Bent  >  letter  to  tho 
prince  of  Berghem,  governor  of  that  city,  importing, 
that  the  king  nia  master  had  ordered  him  to  bom- 
bard the  town,  by  way  of  making  reprisal*  for  the 
damage  dene  by  tho  English  fleet  to  the  maritime 
towns  of  France :  be  likewise  deaired  to  know  in 
what  part  the  ulectrcss  of  Bavaria  redded,  that  he 
might  not  flro  into  that  quarter.     After  thla  decla. 

piirnent,  ho  began  to  bombard  and  cannonade  tho 
place  with  red-hot  bullet*,  which  produced  confla- 
STfttJaus   hi    many  different    parte  of  tho  city,   and 

fifteenth,  the  French  discontinued  their  Bring,  and 
retired  to  Enghion. 


prosecuted  with  great  ftrdoui 
Ling  of  England;  while  tho 
plate  with  equal  nirit  and 


eota,  and  Dntcb,  attaokec 

nib  on  tho  right  of  the  cc 
--■-■■■-■■  '■--'-  English  ba 
J    Fitipatri 


o  battaliona,  English, 
he  rmemy's  advanced 
itoracarp.    They  were 

-  while  eight  foreign 


Irrtgadier^ ,. ._,..     

regiment*,  with  nine  tboneeml  plonecra,  advanc 
on  tho  left,  under  major-general  Bejieh.  The  ana 
we*  deiperato  end  bloody,  tho  enemy  maintai 
their  ground  for  two  hour*  with  undaunted  CO  re 
but  at  Inat  they  were  obliged  to  give  way,  ftnd  were 
pursued  to  tbe  very  gate!  of  the  town,  though  not 
before  they  bad  killed  or  wounded  twelro  hundred 
men  of  the  confederate  army.  The  king  wua  no  well 
pleased  with  the  behaTioor  of  the  Britiah  troop*, 
that  during  (he  ectiou  he  laid  hia  bend  upon  the 
ahoulder  of  the  elector  of  Bararia,  and  exclaimed 
with  emotion,  "See,  my  brave  F-ngliiih."  On  the 
twenty -loventh  the  English  and  Scot*,  under  Ram- 
say and  Hamilton,  niaanlteu  the  counterscarp, 
where  they  met  with  prodigious  opposition  from  the 
Are  ofthebesfcucd.  Nevertheless,  being  1 
by  the  Dutch,  they  made  a  lodgment  on  I 
mo*t  covered-way  before  the  gate  of  St.  I 
a*  alio  upon  part  of  the  countereearp.  Th.  .__._ 
of  the  aasailant*  on  thla  occasion  waa  altogether  un- 
precedented, and  almoat  Incredible ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  courage  of  the  beeHiedwajw— ~ 

of  pml*o   and   admiration.     Several  peraon*    

killed  in  tho  trenches  at  tbo  aide  of  the  king,  end 
emong  these  Mr.  Codfrey,  deputy-governor  of  the 
bank  of  England,  who  had  come  to  the  camp, 
confer  with  hi*  majesty  about  remitting  money  f 
the  payment  of  the  army.    On  tho  thirtieth  day 


.^jbnu'Blhw 

irks  of  the  castle.  General 
lliia  action,  which  waa  per-. 
.ur  and  success.     They  not 


rnuJJen 

itch  grenadien,  attacked  the  aalient  angle  of 

-bastion,  and  lodr*-1  »J— ■-"  <—  ''—  -.--..* 


.     Tbobr 


pinilated.  for  the  town  em 

. the  French  retired  into 

at  which  twelro  batteriea  played 


mtrenedity  lu  defe 
they  sustained.  A 
*o  dreadful  from 
bomb*  and  red-hot 

breaking  through  the  confederate  camp  -with  hia 
— iralry.     Tbia,  however,  wa*  prevented  by  tho  cx- 

eme  vigilance  of  king  William. 

After  tbo  bombardment  of  Brussels,  YiTleroy,  be- 
ing reinforced  with  all  the  troops  that  could  be 
drafted  from  garrisons,  advanced  towards  Namur, 
with  an  army  of  ninety  thousand  men  ;  and  prince 
Vaodemont  being  joined  by  the  prince  of  Hesse, 
with  a  strong  body  of  forces  from  tho  Rhine,  took. 


the  besieging  army. 

where  they  discharged  ninety  ploo 
■  *ignal  to  inform  the  aerrisou  of 


left  the 
ria,   end 


nosy,  be  chaugoii  his  i 

. nightwithoot  noise.  0_ 

tbe  thiruetb  day  of  August,  the  besieged  were  sum- 
■uoned  to  Burrcuder,  by  count  Horn,  who,  in  a  par- 
ley with  tho  count  de  Lamont,  general  of  tbe  French 

tho  garrison  could  not  expect  to  bo  relieved.     No 


by  a  cannon-ball  from  the  batteriea  of  the  be 
Tbe  Bavarians,  by  mistaking  their  way,  were  ex- 
posed to  ■  terrible  lire,  by- which  then:  general, 
count  Rivera,  and  a  groat  number  of  their  ontcen 
were  slam  :  nevertheless,  tbey  hied  thomaelve*  on 
-"- —  the  point  of  the  Coe- 
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Mi 


iat 


tofbe 


at  the  same  time  on  the  covered  way:  and 

the  general  assault  did  not  succeed  in  its 

extent,  the  confederates  remained  masters  of  a 

considerable  lodgment,   nearly  an   English 

In  length.   Yet  this  was  dearly  purchased  with 

lives  or  two  thousand  men,  including  many  oftV 

of  great  rank,  and  reputation.    During  the  ac- 

the  elector  of  Bavaria  signalised  his  courage 

▼wry  remarkable  manner,  riding  from  place  to 

e  through  the  hottest  of  the  fire,  giving  his  di- 

knas  with  notable  presence  of  mind,  according 

gency  of  circumstances,  animating  the 
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with  prune 'and 


distributing  hattdfY 


fscand  promise  of  preferment,  and 
dfuls  oi   gold  among  me  private 


On  the  first  day  of  September,  the  besieged  bar- 
ing obtained  a  cessation  of  arms,  that  their  dead 
might  be  buried,  the  count  de  Guiscard  appearing 
en  the  breach,  desired  to  speak  with  the  elector  of 
Bavaria.    His  highness  immediately  mounting  the 
breach,  the  French  governor  offered  to  surrender 
the  fort  of  Coehorn ;  but  was  given  to  understand, 
that  if  he  intended  to  capitulate,  he  must  treat 
far  the  whole.     This  reply  being  communicated 
to  BonfOers,  he  agreed  to  the  proposal :  the  ces- 
sation was  prolonged,  and  that  very  evening  the 
capitulation  was  finished.    Vflleroy,  who  lay  en- 
camped at  Gemhlours,  was  no  sooner  apprised  of 
this  event,  by  a  triple  discharge  of  all  the  artillery, 
and  a  running  fire  along  the  ones  of  the  confeder- 
ate army,  than  he  passed  the  Sambre  near  Charle- 
roy,  with  great  precipitation;   and  having  rein- 
forced the  garrison  of  Dinant,  retreated  towards 
the  lines  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mons.    On  the 
fifth  day  of  September,  the  French  garrison,  which 
was  now  reduced  from  fifteen  to  five  thousand  five 
hundred  men,  evacuated  the  citadel  of  Namur. 
Boufllers,  in  .marching  out,  was  arrested  in  the 
name  of  his  Britannic  majesty,  by  way  at  reprisal 
for  dm  garrisons  of  Dixmuyde  and  Deynse,  which 
the  French  king  had  detained,  contrary  to  the  car- 
tel subsisting  between  the  two  nations.  The  mares- 
chal  was  not  a  little  discomposed  at  this  unexpected 
incident,  and  expostulated  warmly  with  Mr.  Dyck- 
velt,  who  assured  him  the  king  of  Great  Britain 
entertained  aprofound  respect  for  bis  person  and 
character.     William  even  offered  to  set  him  at 
liberty,  provided  he  would  pass  his  word  that  the 
garrisons  of  Dixmuyde  and  Deynse  should  be  sent 
back,  or  that  he  himself  would  return  in  a  fortnight. 
He  said,  that  he  could  not  enter  into  any  such  en- 
gagement, as  he  did  not  know  his  master's  reasons 
for  detaining  the  garrisons  in  question.    Ho  was, 
therefore,  re-conveyed  to  Namur;    from   thence 
removed  to  Maestricht,  and  treated  with  great  rev- 
erence and  respect,  till  the  return  of  an  officer 
whom  he  had  despatched  to  Versailles  with  an  ac- 
count of  his  captivity.    Then  he  engaged  his  word, 
mat  the  garrisons  of  Dixmuyde  and  Deynse  should 
be  sent  back  to  the  allied  army.    He  was  immedi- 
ately released,  and  conducted  in  safety  to  Dinant. 
When  he  repaired  to  Versailles,  Louis  received  him 
with  very  extraordinary  marks  of  esteem  and  affec- 
tion.   Ho  embraced  him  m  public  with  the  warmest 
expressions  of  regard ;  declared  himself  perfectly 
well  satisfied  with  his   conduct;   created  him  a 
duke  and  peer  of  France ;  and  presented  him  with 
a  very  large  sum,  in  acknowledgment  of  his  signal 
services. 

CAMPAIGN  OF  THB  RHINE. 

Arm  the  reduction  of  Namur,  which  greatly 
enhanced  the  military  character  of  king  William, 
he  retired  to  his  house  at  Loo,  which  was  his  fa- 
vourite place  of  residence,  leaving  the  command  to 
the  elector  of  Bavaria ;  and  about  tile  latter  end  of 
September  both  armios  began  to  separate.  The 
French  forces  retired  within  their  lines.  A  good 
number  of  the  allied  troops  were  distributed  in  dif- 
ferent garrisons :  and  a  strong  detachment  marched 
towards  Newport,  under  the  command  of  the  prince 
of  Wirtembcrg,  for  the  security  of  that  place.  Thus 
ended  the  campaign  in  the  Netherlands.  On  the 
Shine  nothing  of  moment  was  attempted  by  either 
army.  The  mareschal  de  Lorges,  in  the  beginning 
of  June,  passed  the  Rhine  at  Philipsburghfand 
posting  himself  at  Brucksal,  sent  out  parties  to 
ravage  the  country.  On  the  eleventh  of  the  same 
month,  the  prince  of  Baden  joined  the  German 
army  at  Stcppach,  and  on  the  eighth  of  July  was 
reinforced  by  the  troops  of  the  other  German  con- 
federates, in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wisclock.    On 


the  nineteenth,  the  French  retired  without  noise, 
in  the  night,  towards  Manhetm,  where  they  repassed 
the  river,  without  any  interruption  from  the  impe- 
rial general :  then  he  sent  off  a  large  detachment  to 
Flanders.  The  same  step  was  taken  by  the  prince 
of  Baden ;  and  each  army  lay  inactive  in  their  quar- 
ters for  the  remaining  part  of  the  campaign.  The 
command  of  the  Germans  in  Hungary  was  conferred 
upon  the  doctor  of  Saxony :  but  the  court  of  Vienna 
was  so  dilatory  m  their  preparations,  that  he  was 
not  in  a  condition  to  act  till  the  middle  of  August. 
Lord  Paget  had  been  sent  ambassador  from  Eng- 
land to  the  Ottoman  Porte,  with  instructions  relat- 
ing to  a  pacification :  but  before  he  could  obtain  an 
audience,  the  sultan  died,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  nephew  Mustapha,  who  resolved  to  prosecute 
the  war  in  person.  The  warlike  genius  of  this  new 
emperor  afforded  but  an  uncomfortable  prospect  to 
bis  people,  considering  that  Peter,  the  czar  of  Mus- 
covy, had  taken  the  opportunity  of  the  war  in  Hun- 
gary, to  invade  the  Crimea,  and  besiege  Aseph ;  so 
that  the  Tartars  were  too  much  employed  at  home 
to  spare  the  succours  which  the  sultan  demanded. 
Nevertheless,  Mustapha  and  his  vizier  took  the 
field  before  the  imperialists  could  commence  the 
operations  of  the  campaign,  passed  the  Danube, 
took  Iippa  and  Titul  by  assault,  stormed  the  camp 
of  general  Veterani,  who  was  posted  at  Lugos  with 
seven  thousand  men,  and  who  lost  bis  life  in  the 
action.  The  infantry  were  cut  to  pieces,  after  hav- 
ing) made  a  desperate  defence ;  but  the  horse  re- 
treated to  Carousebes,  under  the  conduct  of  general 
Trusches.  The  Turks,  after  this  exploit,  retired  to 
Orsowa.  Their  navy,  meanwhile,  surprised  the 
Venetian  fleet  at  Sdo,  where  several  ships  of  the 
republic  were  destroyed,  and  they  recovered  that 
island,  which  the  Venetians  thought  proper  to 
abandon :  but,  in  order  to  balance  this  misfortune, 
these  last  obtained  a  complete  victory  over  the 
bashaw  at  Negropont  in  the  Morea. 

THE  DUKE  OF  SAVOY  TAKES  CASAL. 

The  French  king  still  maintained  a  secret  nego- 
tiation with  the  duke  of  Savoy,  whose  conduct  had 
been  for  some  time  mysterious  and  equivocal.  Con- 
trary to  the  opinion  of  his  allies,  he  undertook  the 
siege  of  Gasal,  which  was  counted  one  of  the  strong- 
est fortifications  in  Europe,  defended  by  a  numerous 
garrison,  abundantly  supplied  with  ammunition 
and  provision.  The  siege  was  begun  about  the 
middle  of  May ;  and  the  place  was  surrendered  by 
capitulation  in  about  fourteen  days,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  confederates,  who  did  not  know  that 
this  was  a  sacrifice  by  which  the  French  court  ob- 
tained the  duke's  forbearance  during  the  remaining 
part  of. the  campaign.  The  capitulation  imported! 
that  the  place  should  be  restored  to  the  duke  of 
Mantua,  who  was  the  rightful  proprietor :  that  the 
fortifications  should  be  demolished  at  the  expense 
of  the  allies :  that  the  garrison  should  remain  in 
the  fort  till  that  work  should  be  completed :  and 
hostages  were  exchanged  for  the  performance  of 
these  conditions.  The  duke  understood  the  art  of 
procrastination  so  well,  that  September  was  far 
advanced  before  the  place  was  wholly  dismantled ; 
and  then  he  was  seized  with  an  ague,  which  obliged 
him  to  quit  the  army. 

TRANSACTIONS  IN  CATALONIA. 

In  Catalonia  the  French  could  hardly  maintain 
the  footing  they  had  gained.  Admiral  Russel,  who 
wintered  at  Cadiz,  was  created  admiral,  chief  com- 
mander, and  captain-general  of  all  his  majesty's 
ships  employed,  or  to  be  employed  in  the  narrow- 
seas,  and  in  the  Mediterranean.  He  was  reinforced 
by  four  thousand  five  hundred  soldiers,  under  the 
command  of  brigadier-general  Stewart ;  and  seven 
thousand  men.  Imperialists  as  well  as  Spaniards, 
were  drafted  from  Italy  for  the  defence  of  Catalo- 
nia. These  forces  were  transported  to  Barcelona, 
under  the  convoy  of  admiral  Nevil,  detached  by 
Russel  for  that  purpose.  The  affairs  of  Catalonia 
had  already  changed  their  aspect.    Several  French 

Earties  had  been  defeated.  The  Spaniards  had 
Locked  up  Ostalric  and  Castel-Follit :  Noailles  had 
been  recalled,  and  the  command  devolved  to  the 
duke  de  Vcndome,  who  no  sooner  understood  that 
the  forces  from  Italy  were  landed,  than  ho  dis- 
mantled Ostalric  and  Castel-Follit,  and  retired  to 
Palamos.  The  viceroy  of  Catalonia  and  the  English 
admiral  having  resolved  to  give  battle  to  the  ene- 
my, and  reduce  Palamos,  the  English  troops  were 
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landed  en  13m  ninth  day  ef  August,  and  the  allied 
anny,  advanced  to  Palsanea.  The  French  appeared 
in  older  of  battle;  bat  the  viceroy  declined  an 
engagement.  Far  from  attaokmg  the  enemy,  he 
withdrew  bis  forces,  and  the  town  was  bombarded 
by  the  adndraL  11m  miscarriage  of  this  expedition 
was  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  a.  misundentand- 
ing  between  Hanoi  and  the  ooart  of  Spain.  The 
admiral  complained  that  hi*  catholic  majesty  had 
made  no  preparations  for  the  campaign ;  that  he 
bad  neglected  to  tidal  his  engagements  with  respect 
to  the  Spanish  squadron^  which  ought  to  have 
joined  the  fleets  of  England  and  Holland:  that  he 
had  caken  no  care  to  provide  tents  and  provision 
for  the  British  forces.  On  the  twenty-seventh  day 
of  August  he  sailed  for  the  coast  of  Provence, 
where  the  fleet  was  endangered  by  a  terrible  tem- 
pest: then  he  steered  down  the  Straits,  and  to- 
wards the  latter  end  of  September  arrived  in  the 
bay  of  Cadis.  There  he  left  a  number  of  ships 
under  the  command  of  Sir  David  Mitchel  until  he 
should  be  joined  by  Sir  George  Rook*,  who  was 
expected  from  England,  and  returned  home  with 
the  rest  of  the  combined  squadrons. 

THE  FLEET  BOMBARDS  ST.  M ALOES,  &c 

Whils  admiral  Rowel  asserted  the  British 
dominion  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  French  coasts 
were  again  insulted  in  the  channel  by  a  separate 
fleet,  under  the  command  of  lord  Berkeley  of  Strut- 
ton,  assisted  by  the  Dutsh  admiral  Auemonde.  On 
the  fourth  day  of  July  they  anchored  before  St. 
Maloes,  which  they  bombarded  from  nine  ketches 
covered  by  some  frigates,  which  sustained  more 
damage  than  was  done  to  the  enemy.  On  the  sixth, 
Granville  underwent  the  same  fate,  and  then  the 
fleet  returned  to  Portsmouth.  The  bomb-vessels 
being  refitted,  the  fleet  sailed  round  to  the  Downs, 
where  four  hundred  soldiers  were  embarked  for  an 
attempt  upon  Dunkirk,  uader  the  direction  of 
Meesters  the  famous  Dutch  engineer,  who  had 
prepared  his  infernals,  and  other  machines  for  the 
service.  On  the  first  day  of  August  the  experiment 
was  tried  without  success.  The  bombs  did  some 
execution :  but  two  smoke  ships  miscarried.  The 
French  had  secured  the  Risbauk,  and  wooden  forts 
with  piles,  bombs,  chains,  and  floating  batteries,  in 
such  a  manner,  that  the  machino-vessels  could  not 
approach  near  enough  to  produce  any  effect.  Be- 
sides, the  councils  of  the  assailants  were  distracted 
by  violent  animosities.  The  English  officers  hated 
Meesters,  because  he  was  a  Dutchman,  and  had 
acquired  some  credit  with  the  king ;  he,  on  the 
other  hand,  treated  them  with  disrespect.  He  re- 
tired with  his  machines  in  the  night,  and  refused 
to  co-operate  with  lord  Berkeley  in  his  design  upon 
Calais,  which  was  now  put  in  execution.  On  the 
sixteenth  he  brought  his  batteries  to  bear  upon  this 
place,  and  set  fire  to  it  m  different  quarters ;  but 
the  enemy  had  taken  such  precautions  as  rendered 
his  scheme  abortive. 

EXPEDITION  TO  THE  WEST-INDIES. 

A  SQUADBOM  had  been  sent  to  the  West-Indies 
under  the  joint  command  of  captain  Robert  Wilmot 
and  colonel  LiUngston,  with  twelve  hundred  land 
forces.  Thev  had  instructions  to  co-operate  with 
the  Spaniards  in  Hispantela,  against  the  French 
settlements  on  that  bland,  and  to  destroy  their 
fisheries  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  in  their 
return.  They  were  accordingly  joined  by  seven- 
teen hundred  Spaniards  raised  by  the  president  of 
St.  Domingo ;  but  instead  of  proceeding  against 
Petit-Guavas,  according  to  the  directions  they  had 
received,  Wilmot  took  possession  of  Port  Francois, 
and  plundered  the  country  for  his  own  private  ad- 
vantage, notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of 
LOmgston,  who  protested  against  his  conduct.  In 
a  word,'  the  sea  and  land  officers  lived  in  a  state  of 
perpetual  dissention ;  and  both  became  extremely 
diagreeable  to  the  Spaniards,  who  soon  renounced 
all  connection  with  them  and  their  designs.  In  the 
beginning  of  September  the  commodore  set  sail  for 
England,  and  lost  one  of  his  ships  in  the  gulph  of 
Florida.  He  himself  died  in  his  passage ;  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  men  being  swept  off  by  an 
epidemical  distemper,  the  squadron  returned  to 
Britain  in  a  most  miserable  condition.  Notwith- 
standing the  great  efforts  the  nation  had  made  to 
maintain  such  a  number  of  different  squadrons  for 
the  protection  of  commerce,  as  well  as  to  annoy  the 
enemy,  tbo  trado  suffered  severely  from  the  French 
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m  both  Chancels,  an* 
assess.    Toemasqusi  os? 
■,  uvBBg  ■inim—ed  with  a  squadron  eflf* 
the  Scflly  islands,  mistook  a  fleet  of  merchant  ship* 
for  the  Brest  fleet,  and  retired  with 
to  Milford-Haven.    In  consequence 
the  privateers  took  a  good  number  of 
Barbados*,  and  five  from  the  East 
at  a  million  sterling.   The  merchants  renewed  their 
clamour  against  the  commissioners  of  the  Admir- 
alty, who  produced  their  orders  and  metructions  ha 
their  own  defence.    The  marquis  of  Caennarthen 
had  been  guilty  of  flagrant  misconduct  on    this 
occasion;  but  the  chief  seurro  of  those  national 
calamities  was  the  circumstantial  intelligence  trans- 
mitted to  France  from  time  to  time,  by  the  malcon- 
tents of  England;  for  they  were  actuated  by  a  scan- 
dalous principle*  which  may  soil  retain,  namely 
that  of  rejoicing  in  the  distress  of  their  country. 

A  NEW  PARLIAMENT. 
Kino  William,  after  having  conferred  with  the> 
States  of  Holland,  and  the  elector  of  Brandenbuvgh* 
who  met  him  at  the  Hague,  embarked  for  England 
en  the  nineteenth  day  of  October,  and  arrived  in 
safety  at  Margate,  from  whence  he 
London,  where  he  was  received  as  a 
amidst  the  rejoicings  and  acclamations  of  the 
pie.  On  the  same  day  he  summoned  a 
Kensington,  in  which  it  was  determined  to  convoke) 
a  new  parliament.  While  the  nation  was  in  good 
humour,  it  was  supposed  mat  they  would  return 
such  members  only  as  were  well  affected  to  the 
government ;  whereas  the  present  parliament  might 
proceed  in  its  inquiries  into  corru_  " 
grievances,  and  be  the  less  influenced  by  the  < 
as  their  dependence  was  of  such 
The  parliament  was,  therefore,  dhuolved  by 
clamation,  and  a  new  one  summoned  to  meet 
Westminster  on  the  twenty-second  day  of  Ndves 
ber.  While  the  whole  nation  was  occupied  in 
elections,  William,  by  the  advice  of  his  chief 
fldants,  laid  his  own  disposition  under  restraint,  ha 
-another  effort  to  acquire  popularity.  He  honoured 
the  diversions  of  Newmarket  with  bis  presence, 
and  there  received  a  compliment  of  oons^atalatiosi 
from  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Then  he 
the  earls  of  Sunderland,  Northampton,  and 
tague,  at  their  different  houses  m  the  count 
and  proceeded  with  a  splendid  retinue  to 
from  whence  he  repaired  to  Walbeok,  a 
longing  to  the  duke  of  Newcastle  in  Nottingham- 
shire, where  be  was  attended  by  Dr.  Sharp,  arch- 
bishop of  York,  and  bis  clergy-  He  lodged  one 
night  with  lord  Brooke,  at  Warwick  castle,  dined 
with  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury  at  Eyefort,  and,  by 
the  way  of  Woodstock,  made  a  solemn  entry  into 
Oxford,  having  been  met  at  some  distance  from  the 
city,  by  the  duke  of  Ormend,  as  chancellor -of  the 
university,  the  vice-chancellor,  the  doctors  in  their 
habits,  and  the  magistrates  m  their  formalities* 
He  proceeded  directly  to  the  theatre,  whore  he  was 
welcomed  in  an  elegant  Latin  speech :  be  received 
from  the  chancellor  on  his  knees  the  usual  presents 
of  a  large  English  Bible,  and  book  of  Common. 
Prayer,  the  cats  of  tile  university,  and  %  pair  of 
gold-fringed  gloves.  The  conduits  ran  with  wine, 
and  a  magnificent  banquet  was  prepared;  but 
an  anonymous  letter  being  found  in  the  street, 
importing,  that  there  was  a  design  to  poison  his 
majesty,  William  refused  to  eat  or  drink  in  Oxford, 
and  retired  immediately  to  Windsor.  Notwith- 
standing this  abrupt  departure,  which  did  not 
savour  much  of  magnanimity,  the  university  ehoso 
Sir  William  Trumballr  secretary  of  state,  as  one  of 
their  representatives  in  parliament. 

BILL  FOR  REGULATING  TRIALS  IN  CASES 

OF  HIGH  TREASON. 

Tbb  whig  interest  generally  prevailed  in  the 
elections,  though  many  even  of  that  party  were 
malcontents :  and  when  the  parliament  met,  Foley 
was  again  chosen  speaker  of  the  commons.  The 
king,  in  his  first  speech,  extolled  the  valour  of  the 
English  forces ;  expressed  his  concern  at  being 
obliged  to  demand  such  large  supplies  from  his 
people ;  observed,  that  the  funds  had  proved  very 
deficient  and  the  civil  h>t  was  in  a  precarious 
condition;  recommended  to  their  compassion  the 
miserable  situation  of  the  French  protostants : 
took  notice  of  tho  bad  state  of  the  coin ;  desired 
they  would  form  a  good  bill  for  tho  encouragement 
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increase  of  seamen;  and  contrive  laws for  the 
it  of  commence      He  mentioned  the 
preparations  which  the  French  were  making; 
the  field  early :  entreated  them  to  use 
. ,  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  the  choice 
hia  people  had  made  of  their  representatives 
boose  of  commons;  and  exhorted  them  to 
with  temper  and  unanimity.    Though  the 
presented  addresses  of  congratulation 
king  upon  Ids  late  success,  and  promised  to 
it  him  in  prosecuting  the  'war  with  vigour,  the 
loudly   exclaimed  against  the  intolerable 
and  losses  to  which  they  were  subjected, 
by  a  foreign  scheme  of  politics,  which,  like  an  un- 
mthasnable  abyss,  swallowed  up  the  wealth  and 
blood  of  the  kingdom.    All  the  king's  endeavours  to 
Che  disgusting  side  of  his  character  had  pro-red 
-fetal :  he  was  still  dry,  reserved,  and  forbid, 
and   the    malcontents    inveighed   bitterly 
his  bebavioar  to  the  princess  Anne  of  Den- 
When  the  news  of  Namur's  being  reduced 
in  England,  this  lady  congratulated  him 
his  success  in  a  dutiful  letter,  to  which  he 
would  not  deign  to  send  a  reply,  either  by  writing 
re;  nor  had  she  or  her  husband  been  fa- 
ith the  slightest  mark  of  regard  since  his 
to  England.     The  members  in  the  lower 
i,  who  had  adopted  opposing  maxims,  either 
principle  or  resentment,  resolved,  that  the 
should  purchase  the  supplies  with  some 
i  In  favour  of  the  people.    They  therefore 
brought  In  the  so  long  contested  bul  for  regulating 
in  cases  of  high  treason,  and  misprison  of 
and,  considering  the  critical  juncture  of 
the  com  tiers  were  afraid  of  obstructing 
popular  measure.     The  lords  Inserted  a 
enacting,  mat  a  peer  should  be  tried  by 
peerage;  and  the  commons  at  once 
to  this  amendment.    The  bul  provided, 
for  high  treason,  or  mispri- 
son of  treason,  should  be  furnished  with  a  copy  of 
the  indictment  five  days  before  the  trial ;  and  in- 
dulged with  counsel  to  plead  in  their  defence ;  that 
person  should  be  indicted  but  upon  the  oaths  of 
lawful  witnesses  swearing  to  overt-acts ;  that 
two  or  more  distinct  treasons  of  divers  kinds,  al- 
tn  one  bill   of  Indictment,  one  witness  to 
and  another  witness  to  another,  should  not  be 
two  witnesses :  that  no  person  should  be 
for  any  such  crime,  unless  the  indict- 
ment be  found  within  three  years  after  the  offence 
essasnitfted,  except  hi  case  of  a  design  or  attempt 
to  assassin  nfe  or  poison  the  king,  where  this  limita- 
tion should  not  take  place :  that  persons  indicted 
for  treason,  or  misprison  of  treason,  should  be  sup- 
plied with  copies  of  the  pannel  of  the  jurors,  two 
days  at  least  before  the  mat,  and  have  process  to 
osmpcl  their  witnesses  to  appear:   that  no  evi- 
dence shutdd  be  admitted  of  any  overt-act  not  ex- 
pressly mid  in  the  indictment :  mat  this  act  should 
not  extend  to  any  impeachment,  or  other  proceed- 
ing in  parliament :  nor  to  any  indictment  for  conn- 
terfeftEbg  his  majesty's  coin,  Us  great  seal,  privy 
seal,  sign  manual,  or  signet. 

RESOLUTIONS  WITH  RESPECT  TO  A  NEW 

COINAGE. 

This  important  affair  being  discussed,  the  corn- 
proceeded  to  examine  the  accounts  and  esti- 
i,  and  voted  above  five  millions  for  the  service 
ensuing  year.  The  state  of  the  coin  was  by 
mis  time  become  such  a  national  grievance  as  could 
not  escape  the  attention  of  parnument.  The  lords 
prepared  an  address  to  the  throne,  for  a  proclama- 
tion to  pwt  a  stop  to  the  currency  of  diminished 
to  this  they  desired  the  concurrence  of 
The  lower  house,  however,  deter- 
to  take  this  affair  under  their  own  inspec- 
They  appointed  a  committee  of  the  whole 
;,  to  deliberate  on  the  state  of  the  nation  with 
to  the  currency.  Great  opposition  was 
to  a  re-coinage,  which  was  a  measure  strenu- 
ously recommended  and  supported  by  Mr.  Mon- 
tague, who  acted  on  this  occasion  by  the  advice  of 
foe  great  mathematician  Sir  Isaac  Newton.    The 


_«_,..,  of  this  expedient  argued,  that  should  the 
after  com  be  called  in,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
aurfntain  the  war  abroad,  or  prosecute  foreign 
trade,  in  as  much  as  the  merchant  could  not  pay 
hh  bffls  of  exchange,  nor  the  soldier  receive  bis 
subsistence:  that  a  stop  would  be  put  to  all  mutual 
payment ;  and  this  would  produce  universal  con 
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,  fusion  and  despair.    Such  a  reformation  could  not 
be  effected  without  some  danger  and  difficulty ;  but 
it  was  become  absolutely  necessary,  as  the  evil 
daily  increased,  and  in  a  little  time  must  have  ter 
minated  in  national  anarchy.    After  long  and  vehe- 
ment debates,  the  majority  resolved  to  proceed  with 
all  possible  expedition  to  a  new  coinage.    Another 
question  arose,  whether  the  new  com.  in  its  diffei. 
cut  denominations,  should  retain  the  original  weight 
and  purity  of  the  old;  or  the  established  standard 
be  raised  in  value  f    The  .famous  Locke  engaged 
in  this  dispute  against  Mr.  Lowndes,  who  proposed 
that  the  standard  should  be  raised :  the  arguments 
of  Mr.  Locke  were  so  convincing,  that  the  commit- 
tee resolved  the  established  standard  should  be  pro 
served  with  respect  to  weight  and  fineness.    They 
likewise  resolved,  that  the  loss  accruing  to  the  re- 
venue from  clipped  money,  should  be  borne  by  the 
public.    In  order  to  prevent  a  total  stagnation, 
they  further  resolved,  that  after  an  appointed  day, 
no  clipped  money  should  pass  in  payment,  except 
to  the  collectors  of  the  revenue  and  taxes,  or  upon 
loans  or  payment  into  the  exchequer :  mat,  after 
another  day  to  be  appointed,  no  clipped  money  of 
any  sort  should  pass  in  any  payment  whatsoever ; 
and  that  a  third  day  should  be  fixed  for  all  persons 
to  bring  in  their  clipped  money  to  be  re-coined, 
after  which  they  should  have  no  allowance  upon 
what  they  might  offer.    They  addressed  the  king 
to  issue  a  proclamation  agreeably  to  these  resolu- 
tions ;  and,  on  the  nineteenth  day  of  December,  it 
was  published  accordingly.    Such  were  the  fears 
of  the  people,  augmented  and  inflamed  by  the  ene- 
mies of  the  government,  that  all  payment  immedi- 
ately ceased,  and  a  face  of  distraction  appeared 
through  the  whole  community.    The  adversaries  of 
the  bul  seised  this  opportunity  to  aggravate  the  ap- 
prehensions of  the  public.    They  inveighed  against 
the  ministry,  as  the  authors  of  this  national  griev- 
ance;  they  levelled  their  satire  particularly  at 
Montague;  and  it  required  uncommon  fortitude 
and  address  to  avert  the  most  dangerous  conse- 
quences of  popular  discontent.    The  house  of  com- 
mons agreed  to  the   following  resolutions:   that 
twelve  hundred  thousand  pounds  should  be  raised 
by  a  duty  on  glass  windows,  to  make  up  the  loss  on 
the  capped  money :  that  the  recompense  for  sup- 
plying the  deficiency  of  clipped  money  should  ex- 
tend to  all  silver  coin,  though  of  a  coarser  alloy 
than  the  standard :  that  the  collectors  and  receiv- 
ers of  his  majesty's  aids  and  revenues  should  be 
enjoined  to  receive  all  such  monies  :  that  a  reward 
of  five  per  cent,  should  be  given  to  all  such  per- 
sons as  should  bring  in  either  milled  or  broad  un- 
dipped money,  to  be  applied  in  exchange  of  the 
clipped  money  throughout  the  kingdom :  mat  a  re- 
ward of  threepence  per  ounce  should  be  given  to 
all  persons  who  should  bring  wrought  plate  to  the 
mint  to  be  coined :  that  persons  might  pay  in  their 
whole  next  year's  land-tax  in  clipped  money,  at 
one  convenient  time  to  be  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pose :  that  commissioners  should  be  appointed  in 
every  county,  to  pay  and  distribute  the  milled  and 
broad   undipped   money,    and   the   new    corned 
money  in  lieu  of  that  which  was  diminished.    A 
bill  being  prepared  agreeably  to  these  determina- 
tions, was  sent  up  to  the  house  of  lords,  who  made 
some  amendments,  which  the  commons  rejected: 
but,  in  order  to  avoid  cavils  and  conferences,  they 
dropped  tiie  bul,  and  brought  in  another  without 
the  clauses  which  the  lords  had  inserted.    They 
were  again  proposed  in  the  upper  house,  and  over- 
ruled by  the  majority ;  and,  on  the  twenty-first  day 
of  January,  the  bill  received  the  royal  assent,  as  did 
another  bill,  enlarging  the  time  for  purchasing  an- 
nuities, and  continuing  the  duties  on  low  wines. 
At  tite  same  time,  the  king  passed  the  bill  of  trials 
for  high-treason,  and  an  act  to  prevent  mercenary 
elections.  Divers  merchants  and  traders  petitioned 
the  house  of  commons,  that  the  losses  in  their  trade 
and  payments,  occasioned  by  the  rise  of  guineas, 
might  be  taken  into  consideration.    A  bin  was  im- 
mediately brought  in  for  taking  off  the  obligation 
and  encouragement  for  coining  guineas,  for  a  cer- 
tain time :  and  then  the  commons  proceeded  to 
lower  the  value  of  this  coin :  a  task  in  which  they 
met  with  great  opposition  from  some  members,  who 
aUeged  that  it  would  foment  the  popular  disturb, 
ances.    At  length,  however,  the  majority  agreed, 
that  a  guinea  should  be  lowered  from  thirty  to 
eight  and  twenty  shillings,  and  afterwards  to  six 
and  twenty :  at  length  a  clause  was  inserted  in  the 
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bill  for  encouraging  people  to  bring  plat©  to  the 
mint,  settling  me  price  of  a  guinea  at  two  and 
twenty  shillings,  and  it  naturally  tank  to  its  origi- 
nal value  of  twenty  shillings  and  sixpence.  Many 
persons,  however,  supposing  that  the  price  of  gold 
would  be  raucd  the  next  session,  hoarded  up  their 
guineas ;  and,  upon  the  same  supposition,  encour- 
aged by  the  malcontents,  the  new  coined  silver 
money  was  reserved,  to  the  great  detriment  of 
commerce.  The  king  ordered  mints  to  be  erected 
in  York,  Bristol,  Exeter,  and  Chester,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  re-coinage,  which  was  executed  with 
unexpected  success  :  so  that  in  less  than  a  year 
the  currency  of  England,  which  had  been  the 
worst,  became  the  best  coin  in  England. 

At  this  period  the  attention  of  the  commons  was 
diverted  to  an  object  of  a  more  private  nature. 
The  earl  of  Portland,  who  enjoyed  the  greatest 
share  of  the  king's  favour,  had  obtained  a  grant  of 
some  lordships  in  Derbyshire.  While  the  warrant 
was  depending,  the  gentlemen  of  that  county  te- 
solved  to  oppose  it  with  all  their  power.  In  con- 
sequence of  a  petition,  they  were  indulged  with  a 
hearing  by  the  lords  of  the  treasury.  Sir  William 
Williams,  in  the  name  of  the  rest,  alleged,  mat  tho 
lordships  in  question  wore  the  ancient  demesnes  of 
the  prince  of  Wales,  absolutely  unalienable ;  that 
the  revenues  of  those  lordships  supported  the 
government  of  Wales,  in  paying  the  judges'  and 
other  salaries :  that  the  grant  was  of  too  large  an 
extent  for  any  foreign  subject;  and  that  the  people 
of  the  county  were  too  great  to  be  subject  to  any 
foreigner.  Sundry  other  substantial  reasons  were 
used  against  the  grant,  which,  notwithstanding  all 
their  remonstrances,  would  have  passed  through 
the  offices,  had  not  tho  Welsh  gentlemen  addressed 
themselves  by  petition  to  the  house  of  commons. 
Upon  this  occasion,  Mr.  Price,  a  member  of  the 
house,  harangued  with  great  severity  against  the 
Dutch  in  general,  and  did  not  even  abstain  from 
sarcasms  upon  the  king's  person,  title,  and  govern- 
ment. The  objections  started  by  the  petitioners 
being  duly  considered,  were  found  so  reasonable, 
that  the  commons  presented  an  address  to  the 
king,  representing  that  those  manors  had  been 
usually  annexed  to  the  principality  of  Wales,  and 
settled  on  the  princes  of  Wales  for  their  support : 
that  many  persons  in  those  parts  held  their  estates 
by  royal  tenure,  under  great  and  valuable  composi- 
tions, rents,  royal  payments,  and  services  to  the 
crown  and  princes  of  Wales;  and  enjoyed  great 
privileges  and  advantages  under  such  tenure. 
They,  therefore,  besought  his  majesty  to  recall  the 
grant,  which  was  in  diminution  of  the  honour  and 
interest  of  the  crown  ;  and  prayed,  that  the  said 
manors  and  lands  might  not  be  alienated  without 
the  consent  of  parliament.  This  address  met  with 
a  cold  reception  from  the  king,  who  promised  to 
recall  the  grant  which  had  given  such  offence  to 
the  commons :  and  said  he  would  find  some  other 
way  of  showing  his  favour  to  the  earl  of  Portland. 

The  people  in  general  entertained  a  national 
aversion  to  this  nobleman :  the  malcontents  incul- 
cated a  notion  that  he  had  made  use  of  his  interest 
and  intelligence  to  injure  the  trade  of  England, 
that  the  commerce  of  his  own  country  might  flour- 
ish without  competition.'  To  his  suggestions  they 
imputed  the  act  and  patent  in  favour  of  the  Scot- 
tish company,  which  was  supposed  to  have  been 
thrown  in  as  a  bone  of  contention  between  the  two 
kingdoms.  The  subject  was  first  started  in  the 
house  of  lords,  who  invited  the  commons  to  a  con- 
ference :  a  committee  was  appointed  to  examine 
into  the  particulars  of  the  act  for  erecting  the  Scot- 
tish company:  and  the  two  houses  presented  a 
joint  address  against  it,  as  a  scheme  that  would 
prejudice  all  the  subjects  concerned  in  the  wealth 
and  trade  of  the  English  nation.  They  represented, 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  exemption  from  taxes, 
and  other  advantages  granted  to  the  Scottish  com- 
pauy,  that  kingdom  would  become  a  free  port  for 
all  East  and  West  India  commodities:  that  the 
Scots  would  be  enabled  to  supply  all  Europe  at  a 
cheaper  rate  than  the  English  could  afford  to  sell 
their  merchandise  for ;  thWefore,  England  would 
lose  the  benefit  of  its  foreign  trade :  besides,  they 
observed  that  the  Scots  would  smuggle  their  com- 
modities into  England,  to  the  great  detriment  of  his 
majesty  and  bis  customs.  To  this  remonstrance 
tho  king  replied,  that  he  had  been  ill  served  in 
Scotland  ;  but  that  ho  hoped  some  remedies  would 
be  found  to  prevent  the  inconvenience*  of  which 


they  were  apprehensive.    In  all  probability  he  had 
been  imposed  upon  by  the  ministry  of  that  king- 
dom ;  for  in  a  little  time,  he  discarded  the  marquisi 
of  Tweedale,  and  dismissed  both  tho  Scottish  se- 
cretaries of  state  in  lieu  of  whom  he  appointed 
lord  Murray,  son  to  the  marquis  of  Athol.    Not- 
withstanding the  kinjr*s  answer,   the  committee 
Sroceeded  on  the  inquiry,  and,  in  consequence  of 
leir  report,  confirming  a  petition  from  the  Bast 
India  company,  die  house  resolved,  that  the  direc- 
tors of  the  Scottish  company  were  guilty  of  a  high, 
crime  and  misdemeanor,  in  administering  and  tak- 
ing an  oath  defideU  in  this  kingdom ;  and  that  the> 
should  be  impeached  for  the  same.    Meanwhile, 
Roderick  Mackenzie,  from  whom  they  had  received 
their  chief  information,  begun  to  retract  his  evi- 
dence, and  was  ordered  into  custody :  but  he  made) 
his  escape,  and  could  not  be  retaken,  although  th«f 
king,  at  their  request,  issued  a  proclamation  for 
that  purpose.    The  Scots  were  extremely  incensed 
against  the  king,  when  they  understood  he  had  dis- 
owned their  company,  from  which  they  had  pro- 
mised   themselves   such  wealth  and    advantage. 
The  settlement  of  Darien  was  already  planned, 
and  afterwards  put  in  execution,  though  it  mis- 
carried in  the  sequel,  and  had  like  to  have  produced 
abundance  of  mischief. 

INTRIGUES  OF  THE  JACOBITES.     ' 

Thi  complaints  of  the  English  merchants  who 
had  Buffered  by  the  war  were  so  loud  at  this  junc- 
ture, that  the  commons  resolved  to  take  their  case 
into  consideration.  The  house  resolved  itself  into 
a  committee  to  consider  the  state  of  the  nation 
with  regard  to  commerce,  and  having  duly  weighed 
all  circumstances,  agreed  to  the  following  resolu- 
tions :  that  a  council  of  trade  should  be  established 
by  act  of  parliament,  with  powers  to  take  measures 
for  the  more  effectual  preservation  of  commerce : 
that  the  commissioners  should  bo  nominated  by 
parliament,  but  none  of  them  have  seats  in  the 
house :  that  they  should  take  an  oath,  acknowledg- 
ing the  tide  of  King  William  as  rightful  and  lawful: 
and  abjuring  the  pretensions  of  James,  or  any 
other  person.  The  king  considered  these  resolu- 
tions as  an  open  attack  upon  his  prerogative,  and 
signified  his  displeasure  to  the  earl  of  Sunderland, 
who  patronised  this  measure :  but  it  was  so  popu- 
lar in  the  house,  that  in  all  probability  it  would 
have  been  put  in  execution,  had  not  the  attention 
of  the  commons  been  diverted  from  it  at  this  period 
by  tho  detection  of  a  new  conspiracy.  The  friends 
of  king  James  had,  upon  the  death  of  queen  Mary, 
renewed  their  practices  for  affecting  a  restoration 
of  that  monarch,  on  the  supposition  that  the  inter- 
est of  William  was  considerably  weakened  by  the 
decease  of  his  consort.  Certain  individuals,  whose 
seal  for  James  overshot  their  discretion,  formed  a 
design  to  scixe  tho  person  of  king  William,  and  con- 
vey him  to  France,  or  put  him  to  death  in  case  of 
resistance.  They  had  sent  emissaries  to  the  court 
of  St.  Germain's,  to  demand  a  commission  for  this 

gurpose,  which  was  refused.  The  earl  of  Aylesv 
uryy  lord  Montgomery  son  to  the  marquis  of 
Powis,  Sir  John  Fenwick,  Sir  John  Friend,  captain 
Charnock,  captain  Porter,  and  one  Mr.  Goodman, 
were  the  first  contrivers  of  this  project.  Charnock 
was  detached  with  a  proposal  to  James,  that  he 
should  procure  a  body  of  horse  and  foot  from 
France,  to  make  a  descent  in  England,  and  they 
would  engage  not  only  to  join  him  at  his  landing, 
but  even  to  replace  him  on  tho  throne  of  England. 
These  offers  being  declined  by  James,  on  pretence 
that  the  French  king  could  not  spare  such  a  num- 
ber of  troops  at  that  juncture,  the  earl  of  Aylesbury 
went  over  in  person,  and  was  admitted  to  a  confer- 
ence with  Louis,  in  which  the  scheme  of  an  invasion 
was  actually  concerted.  In  the  beginning  of  Feb- 
ruary, the  duke  of  Berwick  repaired  privately  to 
England,  where  he  conferred  with  tho  conspira- 
tors, assured  them  that  king  James  was  ready  to 
make  a  descent  with  a  considerable  number  of 
French  forces,  distributed  commissions,  and  gave 
directions  for  providing  men,  arms  and  horses,  to 
join  him  at  his  arrival.  When  be  returned  to 
France,  he  found  every  thing  prepared  for  the  ex- 
pedition. The  troops  were  drawn  down  to  the  sea- 
side :  a  great  number  of  transports  were  assembled 
at  Dunkirk :  monsieur  Gabaret  had  advanced  as 
far  as  Calais  with  a  squadron  of  ships,  which,  when 
joined  by  that  of  Du  Bart  at  Dunkirk,  was  judged 
a  sufficient  convoy ;  and./ames  had  come  as  for  as) 
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Meanwhile,  the  Jaco- 
bites in  England  wore  assidtamsly  employed  in 
■■ting  preparations  for  *  revolt.  Sir  John  Friend 
had  very  nearly  completed  a  regiment  of  home. 
renehUiialilfi  progress  wu  made  in  levying  another 
by  Sir  WlDiam  Perkins.  Sir  John  Fenwick  had. 
oaKstad  sour  troops.  Colonel  Tempest  had  under-' 
taken  for  one  regiment  of  dragoons :  colonel  Parker 
preferred  to  the  command  of  another:  Mr. 
—  ^  commissioned  for  a  third :  and  the 
intended  to  raise  a  fourth  in  Suffolk, 
their  interest  chiefly  prevailed. 

CONSPIRACY  AGAINST  THE  LIFE  OP 
WILLIAM. 


i  proceeded  a- 
>f  exciting  an 


Wn us  one  part  of  the  Jacobites 

WuUam  in  the  usual  -way  or  exciting  an 
r,  consisting  of  the  mostdes- 
ipirators,  had  formed  a  scheme  of  aasas- 
Sir  George  Barclay,  a  native  of  Scotland, 
who  had  serred  as  an  officer  in  the  army  of  James, 
of  undaunted  courage,  a  furious  bigot  in  the 
of  Rome,  yet  close,  circumspect,  and  deter- 
ras  landed,  with  other  officers,  in  Romney- 
by  one  captain  COL  about  the  beginning  of 
and  is  said  to  hare  undertaken  the  task 
or  assassinating  king  William.  lie  hu- 
ms design  to  Harrison,  alias  Johnston,  a 
Charnock,  Porter,  and  Sir  William  Perkins, 
by  whom  it  was  approved ;  and  he  pretended  to 
hare  a  particular  commission  for  this  service.  After 
various  consultations,  they  resolved  to  attack  die 
kmg  on  his  return  from  Richmond,  where  he  corn- 
hunted  on  Saturdays}  and  the  scene  of 
intended  ambuscade  was  a  lane  between 
and  Turnham-Green.  As  it  would  be 
y  to  charge  and  disperse  the  guards  mat 
attended  the  coach,  may  agreed  that  their  number 
■froald  be  increased  to  forty  horsemen,  and  each 
conspirator  began  to  engage  proper  persons  for 
the  enterprise.  When  men*  complement  was  full, 
they  determined  to  execute  their  purpose  on  the 
fifteenth  day  of  February.  They  concerted  the 
in  which  they  should  meet  in  small  parties 
suspicion,  and  waited  with  impatience  for 
ike  hour  of  action.  In  tins  interval,  some  of  the 
actors,  seised  with  horror  at  the  reflec- 
whet  they  had  undertaken,  or  captivated 
of  reward,  resolved  to  prevent 
the  execution'of  the  design  by  a  timely  discovery. 
On  the  eleventh  day  of  February,  one  Fisher  in- 
terned the  earl  of  Portland  of  die  scheme,  and 
named  some  of  the  conspirators;  but  his  account 
was  imperfect.  On  the  thirteenth,  however,  he 
returned  with  a  circumstantial  detail  of  all  the  par- 
tfeulaxa.  Next  day,  the  earl  was  accosted  by 
one  Pendergrass,  an  Irish  officer,  who  told  his  lord- 
ship he  had  just  come  from  Hampshire,  at  die  re- 
enestof  a  particular  friend,  and  understood  that 
ae  had  been  called  up  to  town  with  a  view  of  en- 
gaging him  in  a  design  to  assassinate  king  Wilham. 
He  said,  he  had  promised  to  embark  in  the  under- 
taking, though  he  detested  it  in  his  own  mind,  and 
this  first  opportunity  of  revealing  the  secret, 
h  was  of  such  consequence  to  his  majesty's 
He  owned  himself  a  Roman-catholic,  but  de- 
:,  that  he  did  not  think  any  religion  could  jus- 
h  a  treacherous  purpose.  At  the  same 
observed,  that  as  ne  lay  under  obligations 
of  the  conspirators,  his  honour  andgrati- 
juld'not  permit  mm  to  accuse  them  by 
e;  and  that  he  would  upon  no  consideration 
an  evidence.     The  king  had  been  so 

to  fictitious  plots  and  false  discoveries, 

that  he  paid  little  regard  to  the  informations,  until 
confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  another 
called  La  Rue,  a  Frenchman,  who  oom- 
the  same  particulars  to  brigadier  Leri- 
sea,  without  knowing  the  least  circumstance  of  the 

Then  die  king  believed  there 
something  real  in  the  conspiracy ;  and  Pender- 
"  La  Rue  were  severally  examined  in  Ins 
He  thanked  Pendergrass  in  particular 
this  instance  of  his  probity;  but  observed,  that 
it  mast  prove  meffectmu,  •unless  he  would  discover 
the  name*  of  die  conspirators ;  for,  without  know- 
tog  who  they  were,  he  should  not  be  able  to  secure 
ess  hYe  against  their  attempts.  At  length  Pender- 
frass  wan  prevailed  upon  to  give  a  list  of  those  he 
knew,  ye*  not  before  the  kmg  had  solemnly  pro- 
ne should  not  be  used  as  an  evidence 
with  bJb)  own  consent.    Aa 


the  king  did  not  go  to  Richmond  on  me  day  ap. 
pointed,  the  conspirators  postponed  the  execution 
of  their  design  till  the  Saturday  following.  They/ 
accordingly  met  at  different  houses  on  the  Friday, 
when  every  man  received  his  instructions.  There* 
they  agreed,  that  after  the  perpetration  of  the  par- 
ricide, they  should  ride  in  a  body  as  far  as  Ham- 
mersmith, and  then  dispersing,  enter  London  by 
different  avenues.  Bat,  on  the  morning,  when 
they  understood  that  the  guards  were  returned  to 
then*  quarters,  and  the  king's  coaches  sent  back  to 
the  Mews,  they  were  seised  with  a  sudden  damp, 
on  the  suspicion  that  their  plot  was  discovered. 
Sir  George  Barclay  withdrew  himself,  and  every 
one  began  to  think  of  providing  for  his  own  safety. 
Next  night,  however,  a  great  number  of  them  were 
apprehended,  and  then  the  whole  discovery  was 
communicated  to  the  privy  council.  A  proclama- 
tion was  issued  against  those  that  absconded ;  and 
peat  diligence  was  used  to  find  Sir  George  Barc- 
lay, who  was  supposed  to  have  a  particular  com- 
mission from  James  for  assassinating  the  prince  of 
Orange ;  but  he  made  good  his  retreat,  and  it  was 
never  proved  that  any  such  commission  had  been 
granted. 

DESIGN  OF  AN  INVASION  DEFEATED. 
This  design  and  the  projected  invasion  proved 
equally  abortive.  James  had  scarce  reached  Calais, 
when  the  duke  of  Wirtemberg  despatched  his  aid- 
de-camp  from  Flanders  to  king  Wilham,  with  an 
account  of  the  purposed  descent.  Expresses  with 
die  same  tidings  arrived  from  the  elector  of  Bava- 
ria and  the  prince  de  Vaudemont.  Two  consider- 
able squadrons  being  ready  for  sea,  admiral  Russel 
embarked  at  Spithead,  and  stood  over  to  the  French 
coast  with  about  fifty  sail  of  the  line.  The  enemy 
were  confounded  at  his  appearance,  and  hauled  in 
their  vessels  under  the  shore,  in  such  shallow 
water  that  he  could  not  follow  and  destroy  them  : 
but  he  absolutely  ruined  their  design,  by  cooping 
them  up  in  their  harbours.  King  James,  after 
having  tarried  some  weeks  at  Calais,  returned  to 
St.  Germain's.  The  forces  were  sent  back  to  die 
garrisons  from  which  they  had  been  drafted:  the 
people  of  France  exclaimed,  that  the  malignant  star 
which  ruled  the  destiny  of  James  had  blasted  this, 
and  every  other  project  formed  for  his  restoration* 
By  means  of  the  reward  offered  in  the  proclama- 
tion, the  greater  part  of  the  conspirators  were  be- 
trayed or  taken.  George  Harris,  who  had  been 
sent  from  France,  with  orders  to  obey  Sir  George 
Barclay,  surrendered  himself  to  Sir  William  Trum- 
ball,  and  confessed  the  scheme  of  assassination  in 
which  he  had  been  engaged.  Porter  and  Pender- 
grass were  apprehended  together.  This  last  in- 
sisted upon  the  king's  promise,  that  he  should  nob 
be  compelled  to  give  evidence ;  but,  when  Porter 
owned  himself  guilty,  the  other  observed,  he  waa 
no  longer  bound  to  be  silent,  as  his  friend  had  made 
a  confession ;  and  they  were  both  ^t****^  as  evi> 
dences  for  the  crown. 

ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  DEFENCE  OP  HIS 

MAJESTY. 

After  their  examination,  the  king,  in  a  speech 
to  both  houses,  communicated  the  nature  of  the 
conspiracy  against  his  life,  as  well  as  the  advices 
he  had  received  touching  the  invasion;  he  ex- 
plained the  steps  he  bad  taken  to  defeat  the  double 
design,  and  professed  bis  confidence  in  their  readi- 
ness and  seal  to  concur  with  him  in  every  dung 
that  should  appear  necessary  for  their  com- 
mon'safety.  That  same  evening,  the  two  houses 
waited  upon  him  at  Kensington, In  a  body,  with  an 
affectionate  address,  by  which  they  expressed  their 
abhorrence,  of  the  viuanous  and  barbarous  design 
which  had  been  formed  against  his  sacred  person, 
of  which  they  besought  him  to  take  more  than  or- 
dinary caro.  They  assured  him  they  would  to  their 
utmost  defend  his  life,  and  support  bis  government 
against  the  late  king  James,  and  all  other  enemies  ; 
and  declared,  that,  in  case  his  majesty  should  come 
to  a  violent  death,  they  would  revenge  it  upon  his 
adversaries  and  their  adherents.  He  was  extremely 
well  pleased  with  this  warm  address,  and  assured 
them,  in  his  turn,  he  would  take  aU  opportunities 
of  recommending  himself  to  the  continuance  of 
their  loyalty  and  affection.  The  commons  forthwith 
empowered  him,  by  hfD,  to  secure  all  persons  sus- 
pected of  conspiring  against  his  person  and  gov- 
eminent.     They  brought  in  another,  providing, 
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in  ease  of  lib  majesty*  death,  the  parliament 

then  in  being  should  continue  nntfl  dissolved  by 
the  next  heir  in  succession  to  die  crown,  estab- 
lished by  net  of  parliament :  that  if  bin  majesty 
ahonld  chance  to  die  between  two  parliaments, 
that  which  had  been  last  dissolved  should  imme- 
diately re-assemble,  and  sit  for  the  despatch  of 
national  affairs.  They  voted  an  address,  to  desire, 
that  his  majesty  would  banish  by  proclamation,  all 
papists  to  the  distance  of  ten  miles  from  the  cities 
of  London  and  Westminster;  and  fire  instruc- 
tions to  the  judges  going  on  the  circuits,  to  put  the 
laws  in  execution  against  Roman-catholics  and 
nonjurors.  They  drew  up  an  association,  bind- 
ing themselves  to  assist  each  other  in  support  of 
the  king  and  his  government,  and  to  revenge  any 
violence  that  should  be  committed  on  his  person. 
This  was  signed  by  all  the  members  then  present : 
but,  as  some  had  absented  themselves  on  frivolous 
pretences,  the  house  ordered,  that  in  sixteen  days 
the  absentees  should  either  subscribe  or  declare 
their  refusal.  Several  members  neglecting  to  com- 
ply with  this  injunction  within  the  limited  time, 
Ike  speaker  was  ordered  to  write  to  those  who  were 
in  the  country,  and  demand  a  peremptory  answer ; 
and  the  clerk  of  the  house  attended  such  as  pre- 
tended to  be  ill  in  town.  The  absentees,  finding 
themselves  pressed  in  this 'manner,  thought  proper 
to  sail  with  the  stream,  and  sign  the  association, 
which  was  presented  to  the  king  by  the  commons 
in  a  body,  with  a  request  that  it  might  be  lodged 
among  the  records  in  the  Tower,  as  a  perpetual 
memorial  of  their  loyalty  and  affection.  The  king 
received  them  with  uncommon  complacency:  de- 
clared, that  he  heartily  entered  into  the  same  asso- 
ciation ;  that  he  should  be  always  ready  to  venture 
bis  life  with  his  good  subjects,  against  all  who 
should  endeavour  to  subvert  the  religion,  laws,  and 
liberties  of  England ;  and  he  promised  that  this, 
and  all  other  associations,  should  be  lodged  among 
the  records  of  the  Tower  of  London.  Next  day  the 
commons  resolved,  that  whoever  should  affirm,  an 
association  was  illegal,  should  be  deemed  a  pro- 
moter of  the  designs  of  the  late  king  James,  and  an 
enemy  to  the  laws  and  liberties  of  the  kingdom. 
The  lords  followed  the  example  of  the  lower  house 
in  drawing  up  an  association ;  but  the  earl  of  Not- 
tingham, Sir  Edward  Seymour,  and  Mr.  Finch, 
objected  to  the  words  rightful  and  lawful,  as  ap- 

{>ued  to  his  majesty.  They  said,  as  the  crown  and 
t»  prerogatives  were  vested  in  him,  they  would 
yield  obedience,  though  they  could  not  acknowledge 
Urn  as  their  rightful  and  lawful  king.  Nothing 
could  be  more  absurd  than  this  distinction,  started 
by  men  who  had  actually  constituted  part  of  the 
administration :  unless  they  supposed  that  the  right 
of  king  William  expired  with  queen  Mary.  The 
earl  of  Rochester  proposed  an  expedient  in  favour 
of  such  tender  consciences,  by  altering  the  words 
that  gave  offence  ;  and  this  was  adopted  according- 
ingiy.  Fifteen  of  the  peers,  and  ninety  two  com- 
moners, signed  the  association  with  reluctance.  It 
was,  however,  subscribed  by  all  sorts  of  people  in 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom;  and  the  bishops 
drew  up  a  form  for  the  clergy,  which  was  signed  by 
a  great  majority  (It).  The  commons  brought  m  a 
WD,  declaring  au  men  incapable  of  public  trust,  or 
of  sitting  in  parliament,  who  would  not  engage  in 
this  association.  At  the  same  time,  the  council 
issued  an  order  for  renewing  all  the  commissions  in 
England,  that  those  who  had  not  signed  it  volun- 
tarily should  be  dismissed  from  the  service  as  disaf- 
fected persons. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  LAND-BANK. 

Aft  an  these  warm  demonstrations  of  loyalty,  the 
commons  proceeded  upon  ways  and  means  for  rais- 
ing the  supplies.  A  new  bank  was  constituted  as  a 
fund,  upon  which  the  sum  of  two  millions  five  hun- 
dred and  sixty  four  thousand  pounds  should  be 
raised;  and  it  was  called  the  land-bank,  because 
established  on  land  securities.  This  scheme,  said 
to  have  been  projected  by  the  famous  Dr.  Cham- 
berlain, was  patronised  by  the  earl  of  Sunderland, 
and  managed  by  Foley  and  Harley:  so  that  it 
seemed  to  be  a  tory  plan,  which  Sunderland  sup- 

Srted  in  order  to  reconcile  himself  to  that  party. 
re  note  O,  at  the  end  of  this  Vol.]  The  bank  of 
tgland  petitioned  against  this  hill,  and  were  heard 
by  their  counsel:  but  their  representations  pro- 
duced no  effect,  and  the  bin  having  passed  through 
both  houses,  received  the  royal  assent.     On  the 


twenty-seventh  day  of  April  (be  ktag       _ 

session  with  a  short  but  gracious  speech ;  and  the 

Jarliament  was  prorogued  to  the  sixteenth  day  ef 
one. 

Before  this  period  some  of  the  conspftrators  haul 
been  brought  to  trial.  The  first  who  suffered  waa> 
Robert-  Charnock,  one  of  the  two  fellows  of  Magda- 
len-college, who,  in  the  reign  of  James,  had  re- 
nounced the  protostant  religion :  the  next  were 
lieutenant  King,  and  Thomas  Keys,  which  last  had 
been  formerly  a  trumpeter,  but  of  late  servant  to 
captain  Porter.  They  were  found  guilty  of  high- 
treason,  and  executed  at  Tyburn.  They  delivered 
papers  to  the  sheriff,  in  which  they  solemnly  de- 
clared, that  they  had  never  seen  or  beard  of  any 
commission  from  king  James  for  assassinating  the 
prince  of  Orange :  Charnock,  in  particular,  ob- 
served, that  he  had  received  frequent  assurance* 
of  the  king's  having  rejected  such  proposals  when 
they  had  been  offered ;  and  that  there  was  no  other 
commission  but  that  for  levying  war  in  the  usual 
form.  Sir  John  Friend,  and  Sir  William  Perkm* 
were  tried  in  April.  The  first,  from  mean  begin, 
nings,  had  acquired  great  wealth  and  credit,  and 
always  firmly  adhered  to  the  interests  of  king  James. 
The  other  was  likewise  a  man  of  fortune,  violently 
attached  to  the  same  principles,  though  he  had 
taken  the  oaths  to  the  present  government,  as  one 
of  the  six  clerks  in  chancery.  Porter  and  Blair, 
another  evidence,  deposed,  that  Sir  John  Friend 
had  been  concerned  in  levying  men  under  a  com- 
mission from  king  James :  and  that  he  knew  bf 
the  assassination  plot,  though  not  engaged  in  it 
as  a  personal  actor.  He  endeavoured  to  invali- 
date the  testimony  of  Blair,  by  proving  him  guilty 
of  the  most  shocking  ingratitude.  He  observed, 
that  both  the  evidences  were  reputed  papists.  Tv.*e 
curate  of  Hackney,  who  officiated  as  chaplain  iu 
the  prisoner's  house,  declared  upon  oath,  that 
after  the  revolution  he  used  to  pray  for  king: 
William,  and  that  he  had  often  heard  Sir  John 
Friend  say,  that  though  he  could  not  comply 
with  the  present  government,  he  would  five 
peaceably  under  it,  and  never  engage  in  any  con- 
spiracy. Mr.  Hoadley,  father  of  the  present  bishop 
of  Winchester,  added,  that  the  prisoner  was  a  good 
Protestant,  and  frequently  expressed  his  detesta- 
tion of  king-killing  principles.  Friend  himself 
owned  he  had  been  with  some  of  the  conspirators 
at  a  meeting  in  Loadenhall-etreet,  but  heard  no- 
thing of  raising  men,  or  any  design  against  the  gov- 
ernment. He  likewise  affirmed,  that  a  consultation 
to  levy  war  was  not  treason ;  and  that  his  being  at 
a  treasonable  consult  could  amount  to  no  mere  than 
a  misprison  of  treason.  Lord  chief  justice  Holt  de- 
clared, that  although  a  bare  conspiracy,  or.  design 
to  levy  war,  was  not  treason  within  the  statute  of 
Edward  III.  yet,  if  the  design  or  conspiracy  be  to 
kill,  or  depose,  or  imprison  the  king,  by  the  means 
of  levying  war,  then  the*consultation  and  conspiracy 
to  levy  war  becomes  high  treason,  though  no  war 
be  actually  levied.  The  same  inference  might  have 
been  drawn  against  the  authors  and  instruments  of 
the  revolution.  The  judge's  explanation  influenoed 
the  jury,  who,  after  some  deliberation,  found  the 

Erisoner  guilty.  Next  day  Sir  William  Perkins  was 
rought  10  the  bar,  and  upon  the  testimony  of  Por- 
ter ^  Ewebank,  his  own  groom,  and  Haywood,  a  no- 
torious informer,  was  convicted  of  having  been  con- 
cerned not  only  in  the  invasion,  but.  also  in  the 
design  against  the  king's  fife.  The  evidence  was 
scanty,  and  the  prisoner  having  been  bred  to  the 
law,  made  an  artful  and  vigorous  defence :  but  the 
judge  acted  as  counsel  for  the  crown ;  and  the  jury 
decided  by  the  hints  they  received  from  the  bench. 
He  and  Sir  John  Friend  underwent  the  sentence  of 
death,  and  suffered  at  Tyburn  on  the  third  day  of 
April.  Friend  protested  before  God,  that  he  knew 
of  no  immediate  descent  purposed  by  king  Jamee, 
and  therefore  had  made  no  preparations :  that  he 
was  utterly  ignorant  of  the  assassination  scheme : 
that  he  died  in  the  communion  of  the  church  of 
England,  and  laid  down  his  life  cheerfully  in  die 
cause  for  which  he  suffered.  Perkins  declared, 
upon  the  word  of  a  dying  man,  that  the  tenor  of 
the  king's  commission,  which  he  saw,  was  general, 
directed  to  all  his  loving  subjects,  to  raise  and  levy 
war  against  the  prince  of  Orange  and  his  adhe- 
rents, and  to  seise  all  forts,  castles,  dec.  but  that  he 
neither  saw  nor  heard  of  any  commission  particu- 
larly levelled  against  the  person  of  the  prince  of 
Orange.    He  owned,  however,  that  he  was  privy 
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II  was.  known  to  few  or 
immediate  undertaken.  These  two 
were  in  their  last  moments  attended  by 
i,  Snatt,  and  Cooke,  three  nonjuring  clergy- 
i,  who  absolved  them  in  the  view  of  the  popu- 
with  an  imposition  of  hands :  a  public  insult 
on  the  government,  which  did  not  pass  unnoticed. 
Tboee  three  clergymen  were  presented  by  the  grand 
jury,  for  having  countenanced  the  treason  by  ab- 
solving the  traitors,  and  thereby  encouraged  other 
persons  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  kingdom.  An 
vjMlirtmrnt  being  n  referred  against  them,  Cooke  and 
Snatt  were  committed  to  Newgate;  but  Collier  ab- 
sconded, and  published  a  -vindication  of  their  coo* 
duct,  in  which  he  affirmed,  that  the  imposition  of 
hands  was  the  general  practice  of  the  primitive 
church.  On  the  other  hand,  the  two  metropolitans, 
and  twelve  other  bishops  subscribed  a  declaration, 
condemning  the  administration  of  absolution  with- 
out a  previous  confession  made,  and  abhorrence  ex- 
pressed, by  the  prisoners  of  the  heinous  crimes  for 
which  they  suffered. 

In   the  course  of  the  same  month,   Rookwood, 
Crauborne,  and  Lowick,  were  tried  as  conspirators, 
by  a  special  commission,  in  the  kiug's-bench  ;  and 
con-rifted  on  the  joint  testimony  of  Porter,  Harris, 
La  Rue,  Bertram,  Fisher,  and  Pendergrass.    Some 
favourable  circumstances  appeared  in  die  case  of 
Lowick.    The  proof  of  his  having  been  concerned 
an  the  design  against,  the  king's  life  was  very  de- 
many  persons  of  reputation  declared  he 
an  honest,  good-natured, inoffensive  man:  and 
he  himself  concluded  bis  defence  with  the  most  so- 
lemn protestation  of  his  own  innocence.    Great  in- 
tercession was  made  for  his  pardon  by  some  noble- 
men:   but  all  their  interest   proved  ineffectual. 
Cranborne  died  in  a  transport  of  indignation,  leav- 
ing a  paper,  which  the  government  thought  proper 
to  suppress.    Lowick  and  Rookwood  likewise  de- 
frayed declarations  to  the  sheriff,  the  contents  of 
which,  as  being  less  inflammatory,  were  allowed 
to  be  published.    Both  solemnly  denied  any  know- 
ledge of  a  commission  from  king  James,  to  assassi- 
nate the  prince  of  Orange :  the  one  affirming,  that 
he  was  incapable  of  granting  such  an  order ;  and 
the  other  asserting  that  he,  the  best  of  kings,  had 
often  rejected  proposals  of  that  nature.    Lowick 
owned  that  he  would  have  joined  the  king  at  his 
landing :  but  declared,  he  had  never  been  concern- 
ed in  any  bloody  affair  during  the  whole  course  of 
his  life.    On  the  contrary,  he  said,  he  had  endeav- 
oured to  prevent  bloodshed  as  much  as  lay  in  his 
power ;  and  that  he  would  not  kill  the  most  miser- 
able creature  in  the  world,  even  though  such  an 
act  would  save  his  life,  restore  his  sovereign,  and 
make  him  one  of  the  greatest  men  in  England. 
Rookwood  alleged,  he  was  engaged  by  his  imme- 
diate commander,  whom  he  thought  it  was  his  duty 
to  obey,  though  the  service  was  much  against  his 
judgment  and  inclination.    He  professed  his  abhor- 
rence of  treachery  even  to  an  enemy.    He  forgave 
all  mankind,  even  the  prince  of  Orange,  who  as  a 
soldier,  be  said,  ought  to  have  considered  his  case 
before  he  signed  his  death-warrant :  he  prayed  God 
would  open  his  eyes,  and  render  him  sensible  of 
the  blood  that  was  from  all  parts  crying  against 
him,  so  mat  ho  might  avert  a  heavier  execution 
man  that  which  he  now  ordered  to  be  inflicted. 
The  next  person  brought  to  trial,  was  Mr.  Cooke, 
son  of  Sir  Miles  Cooke,  one  of  the  six  clerks  in 
chancery.    Porter  and  Goodman  deposed,  that  he 
had  been  present  at  two  meetings  at  the  King*s- 
head  tavern  in  Leadenhall-street,  with  the  lords 
Avlesbury  and  Montgomery,  Sir  William  Perkins, 
Sir  John  Fenwick,  Sir  John  Friend,  Charnock,  and 
Porter.    The  evidence  of  Goodman  was  invalidated 
by  the  testimony  of  the  landlord  and  two  drawers 
belonging  to  the  tavern,  who  swore  that  Goodman 
was  not  there  while  the  noblemen  were  present. 
The  prisoner  himself  solemnly  protested,  that  he 
was  ever  averse  to  the   introduction  of  foreign 
forces :  that  he  did  not  so  much  as  hear  of  the  in- 
tended invasion,  until  it  became  the  common  topio 
of  conversation ;  and  that  he  bad  never  seen  Good- 
Ban  at  the  Kins/s-head.    He  declared  his  intention 
of  receiving  the  blessed  sacrament,  and  wished  he 
might  perish  in  the  instant,  if  he  now  spoke  no- 
truth.    No  respect  was  paid  to  these  asseverations. 
The  solicitor-general  Hawles,  and  lord  chief-justice 
Treby,  treated  him  with  great  severity  in  the  pro- 
secution, and  charge  to  the  jury,  by  whom  he  was 
capitally  convicted.    After  his  .  condemnation  the 


court-agents  tampered  with  htm  to 
discoveries :  and  after  his  fate  had  been  protracted 
by  divers  short  reprieves,  he  was  sent  into  banish- 
ment. From  tile  whole  tenor  of  these  discoveries 
and  proceedings,  it  appears  that  James  had  actually 
meditated  an  invasion : 'that  his  partisans  in  Eng- 
land had  made  preparations  fo»  joining  him  on  his 
arrival ;  that  a  few  desperadoes  of  that  faction  had 
concerted  a  scheme  against  the  life  of  king  Wil. 
liam:  that  in  prosecuting  the  conspirators,  the 
court  had  countenanced  informers :  that  the  judges 
had  strained  the  law,  wrested  circumstances,  and 
even  deviated  from  tile  function  of  their  office,  to 
convict  the  prisoners :  in  a  word,  that  the  adminis- 
tration had  used  the  same  arbitrary  and  unfair 
practices  against  those  unhappy  people,  which  they 
themselves  had  in  the  late  reigns  numbered  among 
the  grievances  of  the  kingdom. 

THE  ALLIES  BURN  THE  MAGAZINE  AT 

G1VET. 

Thk  warmth,  however,  manifested  on  this  occa- 
sion may  have  been  owing  to  national  resentment 
Of  the  purposed  invasion.    Certain  it  is,  the  two 
houses  of  parliament,  and  the  people  in  general, 
were    animated    with  extraordinary   indignation 
against  France  at  this  juncture.    The  lords  besought 
his  majesty,  in  a  solemn  address,  to  appoint  a  day 
of  thanksgiving  to  Almighty  God,  for  having  defeat- 
ed  the  barbarous  purpose  of  his  enemies ;  and  this 
was  observed  with  uncommon  seal  and  devotion. 
Admiral  Russel,  leaving  a  squadron  for  observation 
on  the  French  coast,  returned  to  the  Downs :  but 
Sir  Cloudesly  Shovel,  being  properly  prepared  for 
the  expedition,  subjected  Calais  to  another  bom. 
bardment,  by  which  the  town  was  set  on  fire  in  dif- 
ferent  parts,  and  the  inhabitants  were  overwhelmed 
with  consternation.  The  generals  of  the  allied  army 
in  Flanders  resolved  to  make  some  immediate  reta- 
liation upon  the  French  for  their  unmanly  design 
upon  the  life  of  king  William,  as  they  took  it  for 
granted  that  Louis  was  accessary  to  the  scheme  of 
assassination.    That  monarch,  on  the  supposition 
that  a  powerful  diversion  would  be  made  by  the 
descent  on   England,  had  established  a  vast  maga- 
zine at  Ghet,  designing,  when  the  allies  should  be 
enfeebled  by  the  absence  of  the  British  troops,  to 
strike  some  stroke  of  importance  early  in  the  cam- 
paign. On  this  the  confederates  now  determined  to 
wreak  their  vengeance.    In  tile  beginning  of  March 
tile  earl  of  Athlone  and  monsieur  do  Coehorn,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  duke  of  Holstein-Ploen,  who 
commanded  the  allies,  sent  a   strong  detachment 
of  horse,  drafted  from  Brussels  and  the  neighbour- 
ing garrisons,  to  amuse  the  enemy  on  the  side  of 
Charleroy ;  while  they  assembled  forty  squadrons, 
thirty  battalions,  with  fifteen  pieces  of  cannon,  and 
six  mortars,  in  the  territory  of  Namur.    Athlone 
with  part  of  this  body  invested  Dinant,  while  Coe- 
horn, with  the  remamder,  advanced  to  Givet.    He 
forthwith  began  to  batter  and  bombard  the  place* 
which  in  three  hours  was  on  fire,  and  by  four  In  the 
afternoon  wholly  destroyed,  with  the  great  maga- 
zine it  contained.    Then  the  tuo  generals  joining 
their  forces,  returned  to  Namur  without  interrup- 
tion.   Hitherto  the  republic  of  Venice  had  deferred 
acknowledging  king  William;  but  now  they  sent 
an  extraordinary  embassy  for  that  purpose,  consist, 
ing  of  signiors  Soranso  and  Venier,  who  arrived  in 
London,  and  on  the  first  day  of  May  had  a  public 
audience.    The  king,  on  this  occasion,  knighted 
Soranso  as  the  senior  ambassador,  and  presented 
him  with  the  sword,  according  to  custom.    On  that 
day,  too,  William  declared  in  council,  that  he  had 
appointed  the  same  regency  which  had  governed 
the  kingdom  during  his  hist  absence :  and  embark- 
ing on  the  seventh  at  Margate,  arrived  at  Orange- 
Polder  in  the  evening,  under  convoy  of  vice-admiral 
Ayhner.    This  officer  had  been  ordered  to  attend 
with  a  squadron,  as  the  famous  Du  Bart  stul  con- 
tinued at  Dunkirk,  and  some  attempt  of  importance 
was  apprehended  from  bis  enterprising  genius  (8). 

LOUIS  MAKES  ADVANCES  TOWARDS  A 

PEACE  WITH  HOLLAND. 

Thk  French  had  taken  the  field  before  the  allied 
army  could  be  assembled:  but  no  transaction  of 
consequence  distinguished  this  campaign,  either 
upon  the  Rhine  or  in  Flanders.  The  scheme  of 
Louis  was  still  defensive  on  the  side  of  the  Nether- 
lands, while  the  active  plans  of  king  William  were 
defeated  by  want  of  money.    All  the  funds  for  this 
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year  proved  defective:  the  land-bank  failed,  and 
the  national  bank  sustained  a  rode  shook  m  its 
credit.    The  loss  of  the  nation  upon  the  recoinage 
amounted  to  two  millions,  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds;  and  though  the  different  mints  were  employ- 
ed without  interruption,  they  could  not  for  some 
months  supply  the  circulation,  especially  as  great 
past  of  the  new  money  was  kept  up  by  those  who  re- 
ceived it  hi  payment,  or  disposed  of  it  at  an  unrea* 
eonable  advantage.    The  French  king,  having  ex- 
hausted the  wealth  and  patience  of  bis  subjects,  and 
greatly  diminished  their  number  in  the  course  of  this 
war,  began  to  be  diffident  of  his  arms,  and  employed 
all  the  arts  of  private  negotiation.  While  his  minister 
D'Avaux  pressed  the  king  of  Sweden  to  offer  bis  me- 
diation, he  sent  Callieres  to  Holland,  with  proposals 
for  settling  the  preliminaries  of  a  treaty.  He  took  it 
for  granted,  that  as  the  Dutch  were  a  trading  people, 
whose  commerce  had  greatly  suffered  in  the  war, 
they  could  not  be  averse  to  a  pacification  ;  and  he 
instructed  his  emissaries  to  tamper  with  the  malcon- 
tents of  die  republic,  especially  with  the  remains  of 
the  Louvestein  faction,  which  had  always  opposed 
the  schemes  of  the  stadtholder.    Callieres  met  with 
a  favourable  reception  from  the  States,  which  began 
to  treat  with  him  about  the  preliminaries,  though 
not  without  the  tonsent  and  concurrence  of  king 
William  and  the  rest  of  the  allies.    Louis,  with  a 
view  to  quicken  the  effect  of  this  negotiation,  pur- 
sued  offensive  measures  in  Catalonia,  where  his 
general  the  duke  de  Vendome  attacked  and  worst- 
ed the  Spaniards  in  their  camp   near  Ostalrick, 
though  tile  action  was  not  decisive ;  for  that  general 
was  obliged  to  retreat,  after  having  made  vigorous 
efforts  against  their  intrenchments.    On  the  twen- 
tieth day  of  June,  mareschal  de  Lorges  passed  the 
Rhine  at  PhUipsburgh,  and  encamped  within  a 
league  of  Eppingen,  where  the  imperial  troops  were 
obliged  to  intrench  themselves,  under  the   com- 
mand of  the  prince  of  Baden,  as  they  were  not  yet 
Joined  by  the  auxiliary  forces.    The  French  general, 
after  having  faced  him  about  a  month,  thought  pro- 
per to  repass  the  river.    Then  he  detached  a  body 
of  horse  to  Flanders,  and  cantoned  the  rest  of  his 
troops  at  Spires,  Franekendahl,  Worms,  and  Os- 
tofen.   ,On  the  last  day  of  August  the  prince  of  Ba- 
den retaliated  the  insult,  by  passing  the  Rhine  at 
Menta  and  Cocsheim.    On  the  tenth  he  was  joined 
by  general  Thongen,  who  commanded  a  separate 
body,  together  with  the  militia  of  8  uabia  and  Fran- 
coma,  and  advanced  to  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  who 
had  re-assembled :  but  they  were  posted  in  such  a 
manner,  that  he  would  not  hasard  an  attack.    Hav- 
ing therefore  cannonaded   them  for  some   days, 
scoured  the  adjacent  countryby  detached  parties, 
and  taken  the  little  castle  ofWiezengen,  he  repass- 
ed the  river  at  worms,  on  the  seventh  day  of  Oc- 
tober: the  French  likewise  crossed  at  PhUipsburgh, 
in  hopes  of  surprising  general  Thnugen,  who  had 
taken  post  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Strasbourg :  but 
he  retired  to  Eppingen  before  their  arrival,  and  in 
a  little  time  bom  armies  were  distributed  in  winter- 
quarters.    Peter,  the  cxar  of  Muscovy  carried  on 
the  siege  of  Asoph  with  such  vigour,  that  the  garri- 
son was  obliged  to  capitulate,  after  the  Russians 
had  defeated  a  great  convoy  sent  to  its  relief.    The 
court  of  Vienna  forthwith  engaged  in  an  alliance 
with  the  Muscovite  emperor :  but  they  did  not  exert 
themselves  in  taking  advantage  of  the  disaster  which 
the  Turks  had  undergone.     The  imperial  army, 
commanded  by  the  elector  of  Saxony,  continued 
inactive  on  the  river  Marosch  till  the  nineteenth 
day  of  July,  then  they  made  a  feint  of  attacking 
Temiswaer :  but  they  marched  towards  Betakerch, 
in  their  route  to  Belgrade,  on  receiving  advice  that 
the  grand  signer  intended  to  besiege  TituL   On  the 
twenty-first  day  of  August  the  two  armies  were  in 
eight  of  each  other.    The  Turkish  horse  attacked 
the  imperialists  in  a  plain  near  the  river  Begue ; 
but  were  repulsed.    The  Germans  next  day  made 
a  show  of  retreating,  in  hopes  of  drawing  the 
enemy  from  their  intrenchments.    The  stratagem 
succeeded.    On  the  twenty-sixth,  the  Turkish  army 
was  in  motion.    A  detachment  of  the  imperialists 
>  attacked  them  in  flank,  as  they  marched  through  a 
wood.    A  very  desperate  action  ensued,  in  which 
the  generals  Heusler  and  Poland,  with  many  other 
gallant  officers,  lost  their  lives.     At  length,  the 
Ottoman  horse  were  routed :  but  the  Germans  were 
so  roughly  handled,  that  on  the  second  day  after 
the  engagement  they  retreated  at  midnight,  and 
the  Turks  remained  quiet  in  their  intrcjxehanents. 


In  Piedmont  the  face  of  affairs  underwent  a 
strange  alteration.    The  duke  of  Savoy,  who  had 
for  some  time  been  engaged  in  a  secret  negotiation 
with  Prance,  at  length  embraced  the  offers  of  that 
crown,  and  privately  signed  a  separate  treaty  of 
peace  at  Loretto,  to  which  place  he  repaired  en  m 
pretended  pilgrimage.    The  French  king  engaged 
to  present  him  with  four  millions  of  Uvres,  by  way/ 
of  reparation  for  the  damage  he  had  sustained ;  to 
assist  him  with  a  certain  number  of  auxiliaries) 
against  all  his  enemies,  and  to  effect  a  marriage 
between  the  duke  of  Burgundy  and  the  princess  of 
Piedmont,  as  soon  as  the  parties  should  be  mar 
riageable.    The  treaty  was  guaranteed  by  the  pope 
and  the  Venetians,  who  were  extremely  desirous 
of  seeing  the  Germans  driven  out  of  Italy.    King; 
William  being  apprised  of  tins  negotiation,  com- 
municated the  intelligence  to  the  earl  of  Galway, 
his  ambassador  at  Turin,  who  expostulated  with 
the  duke  upon  this  defection :  but  ne  persisted  in 
denying  any  such  correspondence,  until  the  advance 
of  the  French  army  enabled  him  to  avow  it,  without 
fearing  the  resentment  of  the  allies  whom  he  had 
abandoned.    Catinat  marched  into  the  plains  of 
Turin,  at  the  head  of  fifty-thousand  men  ;  an  army 
greatly  superior  to  that  of  the  confederates.    Then 
the  duke  imparted  to  the  ministers  of  the  allies  the 
proposals  which  France  had  made;  represented 
the  superior  strength  of  her  army ;  the  danger  to 
which  he  was  exposed  ;  and  finally  his  inclination 
to  embrace  her  offers.    On  the  twelfth  of  July  a 
truce  was  concluded  for  a  month,  and  afterwards 
prolonged   till   the  fifteenth  of  September.    He 
wrote  to  all  the  powors^engaged  in  the  confederacy, 
except  King  William,  expatiating  on  the  same 
topics,  and  soliciting  their  consent.    Though  each 
in  particular  refused  to  concur,  he  on  the  twenty- 
third  day  of  August  signed  the  treaty  in  public, 
which  he  had  before  concluded  in  private. .  The 
emperor  was  no  sooner  informed  of  his  design,  than 
he  took  every  step  which  he  thought  could  divert 
him  from  his  purposo.    He  sent  the  count  Mans- 
feldt  to  Turin,  with  proposals  for  a  match  between 
the  king  of  the  Romans  and  the  princess  of  Savoy, 
as  well  as  with  offers  to  augment  his  forces  and  hie 
subsidy :  but  the  duke  had  already  settled  his  terms 
with  France,  from  which  he  would  not  recede. 
Prince   Eugene,  though  his  kinsman,  expressed 
great  indignation  at  bis  conduct.   The  young  prince 
de  Commemy  was  so  provoked  at  his  defection, 
that  he  challenged  him  to  single  combat,  and  the 
duke  accepted  of  bis  challenge :  but  the  quarrel 
was  compromised  by  the  intervention  of  friends, 
and  they  parted  in  an  amicable  manner.    He  had 
concealed  the  treaty  until  he  should  receive  the 
remaining  part  of  the  subsidies  due  to  him  from 
the*  confederates.    A  considerable  sum  had  been 
remitted  from  England  to  Genoa  for  bis  use :  but 
lord  Galway  no  sooner  received  intimation  of  his 
new  engagement,  than  he  pat  a  stop  to  the  pay- 
ment of  this  money,  which  he  employed  in  the 
Milanese,  for  the  subsistence  of  those  troops  that 
were  in  the  British  service.    King  William  was 
encamped  at  Gemblonrs,  when  the  duke's  envoy 
notified  the  separate  peace  which  his  master  had 
concluded  with  the  king  of  France.   Though  he  was 
extremely  chagrined  at  the  information,  he  dissem- 
bled his  anger,  and  listened  to  the  minister  without 
the  least  emotion.    One  of  the  conditions  of  this 
treaty  was,  that  within  a  limited  time  the  allies 
should  evacuate  the  duke's  dominions,  otherwise 
they  should  bo  expelled  by  the  joint  forces  of 
France  and  Savoy.    A  neutrality  was  offered  to 
the  confederates ;  and  this  being  rejected,  the  con- 
tracting powers  resolved  to  attack  the  Milanese. 
Accordingly,  when  the  truce  expired,  the  duke,  as 
generalissimo  of  the  French  king,  entered  that 
dutchy,  and  undertook  the  siege  of  Valentia;  so 
that,  in  one  campaign,  he  commanded  two  contend- 
ing armies.    The  garrison  of  Valentia,  consisting 
of  seven  thousand  men,  Germans,  Spaniards,  and 
French  protestants,  made  an  obstinate  defence; 
and  the  duke  of  Savoy  prosecuted  the  siege  with 
uncommon  impetuosity.    But,  alter  the  trenches 
had  been  open  for  thirteen  days,  a  courier  arrived 
from  Madrid,  with  an  account  of  his  catholic  maj 
esty*s  having  agreed  to  the  neutrality  for  Italy. 
This  agreement  imported,  that  there  should  be  a 
suspension  of  arms  until  a  general  peace  could  be 
effected ;  and,  that  the  imperial  and  French  troops 
should  return  to  their  respective  countries.    Chris- 
tendom had  wall  nigh  been  embroiled  anew  by  the 
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of  John  Sefciestildng  of  Poland,  who  died  at 
*e  age  of  seventy,  in  the  course  of  this  summer, 
after  baring  survived  his  faculties  and  reputation. 
As  Che  crown  was  elective,  a  competition  arose  for 
the  succession.  The  kingdom  was  divided  by  fac- 
tions; and  the  different  powers  of  Europe  inter- 
ested themselves  warmly  in  the  contention. 

NAVAL  TRANSACTIONS. 

Note  mo  of  consequence  had  been  lately  achieved 
by  the  naval  force  of  England.  When  the  conspi- 
racy was  first  discovered,  Sir  George  Rooke  had  re- 
ceived orders  to  return  from  Cadiz ;  and  he  arrived 
fro  the  latter  end  of  April.  While  he  took  bis  place 
at  the  board  of  admiralty,  lord  Berkeley  succeeded 
to  the  command  of  the  fleet ;  and  in  the  month  of 
Jane  set  safl  towards  Ushant,  in  order  to  insult  the 
coast  of  France.  He  pillaged  and  burned  the  vil- 
lages on  the  islands  Grouais,  Honat,  and  Hey  die  ; 
made  prise  of  about  twenty  vessels ;  bombarded  St. 
Martin's  on  the  isle  of  Rhe,  and  the  town  of  Olonne, 
which  was  set  on  fire  in  fifteen  different  places 
with  tiie  shells  and  carcasses.  Though  these  appear 
to  hsxve  been  enterprises  of  small  import,  they  cer- 
tainly kept  the  whole  coast  of  Prance  in  perpetual 
alarm.  Tne  ministry  of  that  kingdom  were  so  much 
afraid  of  invasion,  that  between  Brest  and  Goulet 
they  ordered  above  one  hundred  batteries  to  be 
erected,  and  above  sixty  thousand  men  were  con- 
tmually  hi  arms,  for  the  defence  of  the  maritime 
places.  In  the  month  of  May,  rear-admiral  Ben- 
bow  sailed  with  a  small  squadron,  in  order  to  block 
«p  Dn  Bart  in  the  harbour  of  Dunkirk :  but  that 
famous  adventurer  found  means  to  escape  in  a  fog, 
and  steering  to  the  eastward,  attacked  the  Dutch 
fleet  in  the  Baltic,  under  a  convoy  of  five  frigates. 
These  last  he  took,  together  with  half  the  number 
ef  the  trading  ships :  but,  fading  in  with  the  out- 
ward bound  fleet,  convoyed  by  thirteen  ships  of 
the  line,  he  was  obliged  to  burn  four  of  the  frigates, 
tarn  the  fifth  adrift,  and  part  with  all  his  prizes, 
except  fifteen,  which  he  carried  into  Dunkirk. 

PROCEEDINGS  IN  THE  PARLIAMENTS  OP 

SCOTLAND  AND  IRELAND. 

Thk  parliament  of  Scotland  met  on  the  eighth 
day  of  September :  and  lord  Murray,  secretary  of 
state,  now  earl  of  Tnllibardine,  presided  as  king's 
commissioner.  Though  that  kingdom  was  exhaust- 
ed by  the  war,  and  two  successive  bad  harvests, 
which  had  driven  a  great  number  of  the  inhabi- 
tants into  Ireland,  there  was  no  opposition  to  the 
court  measures.  The  members  of  parliament 
signed  an  association  like  that  of  England.  They 
granted  a  supply  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thon- 
.  sand  pounds  for  maintaining  their  forces  by  sea 
and  land.  They  passed  an  act  for  securing  their 
religion,  lives,  and  properties,  in  case  his  majesty 
should  come  to  an  untimely  death.  By  another, 
they  obliged  all  persons  in  public  trust  to  sign  the 
association ;  and  then  the  parliament  was  adjourn- 
ed to  the  eighth  day  of  December.  The  disturbances 
of  Ireland  seemed  now  to  Le  entirely  appeased. 
Lord  Capel  dying  in  May,  the  conned,  by  virtue 
of  an  act  passed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  elect- 
ed the  chancellor,  Sir  Charles  Porter,  to  be  lord 
justice  and  chief  governor  of  that  kingdom,  until 
Ms  majesty's  pleasure  should  be  known.  The  par- 
liament met  m  June :  the  commons  expelled  5f r. 
Sanderson,  the  only  member  of  that  house  who  had 
refused  to  sign  the  association ;  and  adjourned  to 
the  fourth  day  of  August.  By  that  time  Sir  Charles 
Porter,  and  die  earls  of  Montrath  and  Drogheda, 
were  appointed  lords  justices,  and  signified  the 
king's  pleasure  that  they  should  adjourn.  In  the 
beginning  of  December  the  chancellor  died  of  an 
apoplexy. 

ZEAL  OP  THE  ENGLISH  COMMONS  IN 

THEIR  AFFECTION  TO  THE  KING. 

Euro  William  being  tired  of  an  inactive  cam- 
paign, left  the  army  under  the  command  of  the 
elector  of  Bavaria,  and  about  the  latter  end  of  Au- 
gust repaired  to  his  palace  at  Loo,  where  he  en- 
**yed  his  favourite  exercise  of  stag-hunting.  He 
visited  tike  court  of  Brandenburgh  at  Cleves ;  con- 
ferred with  the  states  of  Holland  at  the  Hague ; 
and  embarking  for  England,  landed  at  Margate  on 
the  sixth  day  of  October.  The  domestic  economy 
ef  the  nation  was  extremely  perplexed  at  this 
juncture,  from  th«  sinking  of  public  credit,  and  the 
stagnation  that  necessarily  attended  a  recpinage. 


These  grievances  were  with  difficulty  removed  by 
the  clear  apprehension,  the  enterprising  genius, 
the  unshaken  fortitude  of  Mr.  Montague,  chancel- 
lor of  the  exchequer,  operating  upon  a  national 
spirit  of  adventure,  which  the  monied  interest  had 
produced.    The  king  opened  the  session  of  parlia- 
ment on  tile  twentieth  day  of  October,  with  a 
speech,  importing,  that  overtures  had  been  made 
for  a  negotiation ;  but  that  the  best  way  of  treat- 
ing with  Prance  would  be  sword  in  hand.    He, 
therefore,   desired  they  would  be  expeditious  m 
raising  the  supplies  for  the  service  of  the  ensu- 
ing year,  as  well  as  for  making  good  the  funds  al- 
ready granted.     He  declared,  that  the  civil  list 
could  not  be  supported  without  their  assistance. 
He  recommended  the  miserable  condition  of  tn#r 
French  protestants  to  their  compassion.    He  de- 
sired they  would  contrive  the  best  expedients  for 
the  recovery  of  the  national  credit.    He  observed, 
that  unanimity  and  despatch  were  now  more  than 
ever  necessary  for  the  honour,  safety,  and  advan- 
tage of  England.    The  commons  having  taken  this 
speech  into  consideration,  resolved,  that  they  would 
support  his  majesty  and  his  government,  and  assist 
him  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war :  that  the  stand- 
ard of  gold  and  silver  should  not  be  altered :  and, 
that  they  would  make  good  all  parliamentary  funds. 
Then  they  presented  an  address  in  a  very  spirited 
strain,  declaring,  that  notwithstanding  the  blood 
and  treasure  of  which  the  nation  had  been  drained, 
the  commons  of  England  would  not  bo  diverted 
from  their  firm  resolutions  of  obtaining  by  war, 
a  safe  and  honourable  peace.    They,  therefore,  re- 
newed their  assurances,  that  they  would  support 
his  majesty  against  all  his  enemies"  at  home  and 
abroad.      The  house  of  lords  delivered  another  to 
tiie  same  purpose,  declaring,  that  they  would  never 
be  wanting  or  backward,  on  their  parts,  in  what 
might  be  necessary  to  his  majesty's  honour,  the 
good  of  his  kingdoms,  and  the  quiet  of  Christen- 
dom.   The  commons,  in  the  first  transports  of  their 
zeal,  ordered  two  seditious  pamphlets  to  be  burned 
by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman.    They  deli- 
berated upon  the  estimates,  and  granted  above  six 
millions  for  the  service  of  the  ensuing  year.    They 
resolved  that  a  supply  should  be  granted  for  mak- 
ing good  the  deficiency  of  parliamentary  funds; 
and  appropriated  several  dunes  for  this  purpose. 

RESOLUTIONS  TOUCHING  THE  COIN. 

With  respect  to  the  coin,  they  brought  in  a  bill, 
repealing  an  act  for  taking  off  the  obligation  and 
encouragement  of  coining  guineas  for  a  certain 
time,  and  for  importing  and  coining  guineas  and 
half  guineas,  as  the  extraragant  price  of  those 
coins,  which  occasioned  this  act,  was  now  fallen. 
They  passed  a  second  bill  for  remedying  the  ill 
state  of  the  coin  ;  and  a  third  explaining  an  act  in 
the  preceding  session,  for  laying  duties  on  low  wines 
and  spirits  of  the  first  extraction.  In  order  to  raise 
tile  supplies  of  the  year,  they  resolved  to  tax  all 
persons  according  to  the  true  value  of  their  real 
and  personal  estates,  their  stock  upon  land  and  in 
trade,  their  income  by  offices,  pensions,  and  pro- 
fessions. A  duty  of  one  penny  per  week,  for  one 
year,  was  laid  upon  all  persons  not  receiving  alms. 
A  further  imposition  of  one  farthing  in  the  pound 
per  week  was  fixed  upon  all  servants  receiving  four 
pounds  per  annum,  as  wages,  and  upwards,  to  eight 
pounds  a  year  inclusive.  Those  who  received  from 
eight  to  sixteen  pounds  were  taxed  at  one  half 
penny  per  pound.  An  aid  of  three  shillings  in  the 
pound  for  one  year,  was  laid  upon  all  lands,  tene- 
ments, and  hereditaments,  according  to  their  true 
value.  Without  specifying  the  particulars  of  those 
impositions,  we  shall  only  observe,  that  in  the  gen- 
eral charge,  the  commons  did  not  exempt  one 
member  of  the  commonwealth  that  could  be  sup- 
posed able  to  bear  any  part  of  the  burden.  Provi- 
sion was  made,  that  hammered  money  should  be 
received  in  payment  of  these  duties,  at  the  rate  of 
five  shillings  and  eight-pence  per  ounce.  All  the 
deficiencies  on  annuities  and  monies  borrowed  on 
the  credit  of  the  exchequer  were  transferred  to 
this  aid.  The  treasury  was  enabled  to  borrow  a 
million  and  a  half  at  eight  per  cent,  and  to  circu- 
late exchequer  bills  to  the  amount  of  as  much  more. 
To  cancel  these  debts,  the  surplus  of  all  the  sup 
plies,  except  the  three-shilling-aid,  was  appropri 
ated.  The  commons  voted  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-five thousand  pounds  for  making  good  the  de- 
ficiency in  recoining  the  hammered  money,  .and 


TO 

the  recompense  ntt  bringing  in  piste  to  the  mint* 
This  nan  was  raised  by  a  tax  or  duty  upon  wrought 
plate,  paper,  pasteboard,  venom,  and  parchment, 
made  or  Imported.    Taking  into  consideration  the 
services,  and  the  present  languishing  state  of  the 
bank,  whose  notes  were  at  twenty  per  cent,  dis- 
count, they  resolved,  that  it  should  be  enlarged  by 
new  subscriptions,  made  by  four-fifths  in  tallies 
struck  on  parliamentary  funds,  and  one-fifth    in 
bank-bills  or  notes :  that  effectual  provision  should 
be  made  by  parliament,  for  paying  the  principal  uf 
all  such  tallies,  as  should  be  subscribed  into  the  bank, 
out  of  the  funds  agreed  to  be  continued  :  that  an  in- 
terest of  eight  per  cent,  should  be  allowed  on  all 
such  tallies :  and,  that  the  continuance  of  the  bank 
should   be  prolonged  to  the  first  day  of  August, 
in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ten. 
That  au  assignments  of  orders  or  tallies  subscribed 
into  the  bank,  should  be  registered  into  the  exche- 
quer ;  that,  before  the  day  should  be  fixed  for  the 
beginning  of  the  new  subscriptions,  the  old  should 
be  made  one  hundred  per  cent,  and  what  might 
exceed  that  value  should  be  divided  among  the  old 
members :  that  all  the  interest  due  on  those  tallies 
which  might  be  subscribed  into  the  bank-stock,  at 
that  time  appointed  for  subscriptioos,  to  the  end  of 
the  last  preceding  quarter  on  each  tally,  should  be 
allowed  as  principal :  that  liberty  should  be  given 
by  parliament  to  enlarge  the  number  of  bank-bills, 
to  the  value  of  the  sum  that  should  be  so  subscribed, 
over  and  above   the   twelve   hundred   thousand 
pounds ;  provided  they  should  be  obliged  to  answer 
such  bflSs  on  demand ;  and  in  default  thereof,  be 
answered  by  the  exchequer,  out  of  the  first  money 
due  to  them :  that  no  other  bank  should  be  erected 
or  allowed  by  act  of  parliament,  during  the  contin- 
uance of  the  bank  of  England :  that  this  should  be 
exempted  from  all  tax  or  imposition :  that  no  act 
of  the  corporation  should  forfeit  the  particular  in- 
terest of  any  person  concerned  therein :  that  pro- 
vision should  be  made  to  prevent  the  officers  of  the 
exchequer,  and  all  other  officers  and  receivers  of 
the  revenue,  from  diverting,  delaying,  or  obstruct- 
ing the  course  of  payments  to  the  bank :  that  care 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  altering,  counter- 
feiting, or  forging  any  bank  bills  or  notes :  that  the 
estate  and  interest  of  each  member  in  the  stock  of 
the  corporation  should  be  made  a  personal  estate : 
that  no  contract  made  for  any  bank-stock  to  be 
bought  or  sold  should  be  valid  in  law  or  equity,  un- 
less actually  registered  in  the  bank  books  within 
seven  days,  and  actually  transferred  within  four- 
teen days  after  the  contract  shall  be  made.    A  bill 
upon  these  resolutions  was  brought  in,  under  the 
direction  of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer :  it  re- 
lated to  the  continuance  of  tonnage  add  poundage 
upon  wine,  vinegar,  and  tobacco ;   and  compre- 
hended a  clause  for  laying  an  additional  duty  upon 
salt,  for  two  years  and  three  quarters.    All  the  sev- 
eral branches,  constituted  a  general   fund,  since 
known  by  the  name  of  the  general  mortgage,  with- 
out prejudice  to  their  former  appropriations.    The 
bill  also  provided,  that  the  tallies  should  bear  eight 

Ser  cent,  interest :  that  from  the  tenth  of  June  for 
ve  years  they  should  bear  no  more  than  six  per 
cent,  interest :  and,  that  no  premium  or  discount 
upon  them  should  be  taken.  In  case  of  the  general 
funds  proving  insufficient  to  pay  the  whole  inter- 
est, it  was  provided,  that  every  proprietor  should 
receive  his  proportion  of  the  product,  and  the  defi- 
ciency be  made  good  from  the  next  aid :  but  should 
the  fund  produce  more  than  die  interest,  the  sur- 
plus was  destined  to  operate  as  a  sinking  fund  for 
tho  discharge  of  the  principal.  In  order  to  make 
up  a  deficiency  of  above  eight  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  occasioned  by  die  failure  of  the  land-bank, 
additional  duties  were  laid  upon  leather :  the  time 
was  enlarged  for  persons  to  come  in  and  purchase 
the  annuities  payable  by  several  former  acts,  and 
to  obtain  more  certain  interest  in  such  annuities. 

Never  were  more  vigorous  measures  taken  to 
support  the  credit  of  die  government ;  and  never 
was  the  government  served  by  such  a  set  of  enter- 
prising undertakers.  The  commons  having  received 
a  message  from  the  king,  touching  the  condition  of 
the  civil  list,  resolved,  that  a  sum  not  exceeding 
five  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  pounds  should 
be  granted  for  the  support  of  the  civil  list  for  the 
ensuing  year,  to  be  raised  by  a  malt  tax,  and  addi- 
tional duties  upon  mum  sweets,  cyder,  and  perry. 
They  likewise  resolved,  that  an  additional  aid  of 
one  shilling  in  the  oound  should  be  laid  upon  land 
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'  as  an  equivalent  for  the  doty  often 
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mixed  goods.  Provision  was  made  for  raising 
million  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  by  lottery. 
The  treasury  was  empowered  to  issue  an  additional 
number  of  exchequer-bills,  to  the  amount  of  twelve 
hundred  thousand  Pounds,  every  hundred  pounds) 
bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  five  pence  a-day,  and 
ten  per  cent,  for  circulation :  finally,  in  order  to) 
liquidate  the  transport-debt,  which  the  funds  estab- 
lished for  that  purpose  had  not  been  sufficient  to 
defray,  a  money-bill  was  brought  in,  to  oblige  ped- 
lars and  hawkers  to  take  out  licenses,  and  pay  for 
diem  at  certain  stated  prices.  One  cannot  without 
astonishment  reflect  upon  the  prodigious  efforts 
that  were  made  upon  this  occasion,  or  consider 
without  indignation  the  enormous  fortunes  that 
were  raised  up  by  usurers  and  extortioners  from 
the  distresses  of  their  country.  The  nation  did  not 
seem  to  know  its  own  strength,  until  it  was  pat  to 
this  extraordinary  trial ;  and  the  experiment  of 
mortgaging  funds  succeeded  so  well,  that  later  min- 
isters have  proceeded  in  die  same  system,  imposing 
burden  upon  burden,  as  if  they  thought  the  sinews 
of  the  nation  could  never  be  overstrained. 

SIR  JOHN  FENWICK  IS  APPREHENDED, 

CONDEMNED,  AND  BEHEADED. 

The  public  credit  being  thus  bolstered  up  by  the 
singular  address  of  Mr.  Montague,  and  the  bills 
passed  for  the  supplies  of  the  ensuing  year,  the  at* 
tendon  of  the  commons  was  transferred  to  the  case 
of  Sir  John  Feuwick,  who  had  been  apprehended 
in  the  month  of  June  at  New  Roxnncy,  tn  his  way 
to  France.    He  had,  when  taken,  written  a  letter 
to  his  lady  by  one  Webber,  who  accompanied  him  ; 
but  this  man  being  seised,  the  letter  was  found* 
containing  such  a  confession  as  plainly  evinced  him 
guilty.    He  theu  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the 
court  for  turning  evidence,  and  delivered  a  Ions; 
information  in  Whiting,  which  was  sent  abroad  to 
bis  majesty.    He  made  no  discoveries  that  could 
injure  any  of  the  Jacobites,  who,  by  bis  account, 
and  other  concurring  testimonies,  appeared  to  be 
divided  into  two  parties,  known  by  the  names  of 
compounders  and   non-compounders.     The    first, 
headed  by  the  earl  of  Middleton,  insisted  upon  re- 
ceiving security  from  king  James,  that  the  religion 
and  liberties  of  England  should  be  preserved :  where- 
as, the  other  party,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the  earl 
of  Melfurt,  resolved  to  bring  him  in  without  condi 
tions,  relying  upon  bis  own  nonour  and  generosity. 
King  William  having  sent  over  an  order  for  bringing 
Feuwick  to  trial,  unless  he  should  make  more  mate- 
rial discoveries,  the  prisoner,  with  a  view  to  amuse 
the  ministry,  until  he  could  take  other  measures  for 
his  own  safety,  accused  the  earls  of  Shrewsbury, 
Marlborough,  and  Bath,  the  lord  Godolphin,  and  ad- 
miral Russel,  of  having  made  their  peace  with  kins; 
James,  and  engaged  to  act  for  his  interest.    Mean- 
while his  lady  and  relations  tampered  with  the  two 
witnesses,  Porter  and  Goodman.  The  first  of  these 
discovered  those  practices  to  the  government ;  and 
one  Clancey,  who  acted  as  agent  for  lady  Fenwick, 
was  tried,  convicted  of  subornation,  fined  and  set  in 
the  pillory  :  but  they  had  succeeded  better  in  their 
attempts  upon  Goodman,  who  disappeared ;  so  that 
one  witness  only  remained,  and  Feuwick  began  to 
think  his  life  was  out  of  danger.    Admiral  Russel 
acquainted  the  house  of  commons,   that  he  and 
several  persons  of  quality  had  been  reflected  upon 
in   some  informations  of  Sir  John   Feuwick;  he 
therefore  desired,  that  he  might  have  an  opportun- 
ity to  justify  his  own  character.    Mr.  secretary 
Trumball  produced  the  papers,  which  having  been 
read,  the  commons  ordered,  that  Sir  John  Feuwick 
should  be  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  house.    There 
he  was  exhorted  by  the  speaker  to  make  an  ample 
discovery  ;  which,  however,  he  declined,  except 
with  the  proviso  that  he  should  first  receive  scene 
security  that  what  he  might  say  should  not  preju- 
dice himself.    He  was  ordered  to  withdraw,  until 
they  should  have  deliberated  on  his  request.    Then 
he  was  called  in  again,  and  die  speaker  told  him 
that  he  might  deserve  the  favour  of  the  house,  by 
making  a  full  discovery.    He  desired  he  might  be 
indulged  with  a  little  time  to  recollect  himself,  and 
pronused  to  obey  the  command  of  the  house.    This 
favour  being  denied,  he  again  insisted  upon  having 
security ;  which  they  refusing  to  grant,  he  chose  to 
be  sUent,  and  was  disunited  from  die  bar.  The  house 
voted,  that  lus  informations,  reflecting  upon  the 
fidelity  of  several  noblemen,  members  of  tbe.houte, 
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asuoflMn,  upon 
t^  contrived  to 


hearsay,  were  false  and  seandal- 
to  undermine  the  government,  and 
the  king  and  his  subjects, 
hi  order  to  stifle  the  conspiracy. 

A  notion  being  made,  for  leave  to  bring  hi  a  bill 
to  attaint  htm  of  high  treason,  a  warm  debate  en- 
sued, and  the  question  being  pat,  was  carried  in 
fee  affirmative  by  a  great  majority.  He  was  fur- 
nished with  a  copy  of  the  bill,  and  allowed  the  use 
of  pen,  ink,  paper,'  and  counsel.  When  he  pre- 
sented a  petition,  praying  that  his  counsel  might  be 
heard  against  passing  the  bill,  they  made  an  order, 
~  should  be  allowed  to  make  his  de- 


at  the  bar  of  the  house :  so  that  he  was  sur- 
prised into  an  irregular  trial,  instead  of  being  in- 
dulged with  an  opportunity  of  offering  objections 
to  their  passing  the  bill  of  attainder.  He  was 
accordingly  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  house ;  and 
the  bill  being  read  in  his  hearing,  the  speaker  called 
upon  die  king's  counsel  to  open  the  evidence.  The 
prisoner's  counsel  objected  to  their  proceeding  to 
trial,  alleging,  that  their  client  had  not  received  the 
least  notice  of  their  purpose,  and  therefore  could 
not  be  prepared  for  his  defenco;  but  that  they 
came  to  offer  their  reasons  against  the  bill.  The 
house,  after  a  long  debate  resolved,  that  he  should 
he  allowed  further  time  to  produce  witnesses'  in  his 
that  the  counsel  .for  the  king  should  like- 
be  allowed  to  produce  evidence  to  prove  the 
of  which  he  stood  indicted :  ana  an  order 
le  for  his  being  brought  to  the  bar  again  in 
three  days.  In  pursuance  of  this  01  der  he  appeared, 
the  indictment  which  had  been  found  against 
by  the  .grand  jury  was  produced;  and  Porter  was 
mined  as  an  evidence.   Then  the 


1  record  of  Clan- 
coy's  conviction  was  read ;  and  one  Roe  testined,that 
Deightan,  the  prisoner's  solicitor,  had  offered  him 
an  annuity  of  one  hundred  pounds,  to  discredit  the 
testimony  of  Goodman.  The  king's  counsel  moved, 
mat  Goodman's  examination,  as  taken  by  Mr.  Ver- 
non, clerk  of  the  council,  might  be  read.  Sir  J. 
Powis  and  Sir  Bartholomew  Shower,  the  prisoner's 
counsel,  warmly  opposed  this  proposal:  they 
•minted,  that  a  deposition  taken  when  the  party 
affected  by  it  was  not  present  to  cross-examine  the 
deposer,  could  not  be  admitted  in  a  case  of  five 
shnTmgs  value  :  that  though  the  house  was  not 
bound  by  the  rules  of  inferior  courts,  it  was  never- 
theless bound  by  the  eternal  and  unalterable  rules 
of  jufirice :  that  no  evidence,  according  to  the  rules 
of  law,  could  be  admitted  in  such  a  case,  but  that 
of  living  witnesses ;  and  that  the  examination  of  a 
who  is  absent  was  never  read  to  supply  bis 
The  dispute  between  the  lawyers  on 
1  subject  gave  rise  to  a  very  violent  debate  among 
the  members  of  the  bouse.  Sir  Edward  Seymour, 
Sir  Bichard  Temple,  Mr.  Harley,  Mr.  Harcourt, 
Mr.  Manly,  Sir  Christopher  Musgrave,  and  all  ihe 
leaders  of  the  tory  party*  argued  against  the  hard- 
amp  and  injustice  of  admitting  this  information  as 
an  evidence.  They  demonstrated,  that  it  would  be 
a  step  contrary  to  the  practice  of  all  courts  of  judi- 
cature, repugnant  to  the  common  notions  of  justice 
and  humanity,  diametrically  opposite  to  the  last 
act  for  regulating  trials  in  cases  of  high  treason, 
and  of  dangerous  consequences  to  the  lives  and 
liberties  of  the  people.  On  the  other  hand,  lord 
Cutts,  Sir  Thomas  Lyttleton,  Mr.  Montague,  Mr. 
Smith  of  the  treasury,  and  Trevor,  the  attorney- 
general,  affirmed,  that  the  house  was  not  bound  by 
any  form  of  law  whatsoever :  that  this  was  an  ex- 
traordinary case,  in  which  the  safety  of  the  govern- 
ment was  deeply  concerned:  that  though  the 
common  law  might  require  two  evidences  in  cases 
of  treason,  the  house  bad  a  power  of  deviating 
from  those  rules  in  extraordinary  cases ;  that  there 
was  no  reason  to  doubt  of  Sir  John  Fenwick's  being 
concerned  in  the  conspiracy :  that  he  or  his  friends 
had  tampered  with  Porter:  and  that  there  were 
strong  presumptions  to  believe  the  same  practices 
had  induced  Goodman  to  abscond.  In  a  word,  the 
tories,  either  from  party  or  patriotism,  strenuously 
assured  the  cause  of  liberty  and  humanity,  by  those 
very  arguments  which  had  been  used  against  them 
m  the  former  reigns ;  while  the  whigs,  with  equal 
violence  and  more  success,  espoused  the  dictates  of 
arbitrary  power  and  oppression,  in  the  face  of  their 
former  principles,  with  which  they  were  now  up- 
braided. At  length,  the  question  was  put,  whether 
or  not,  the  information  of  Goodman  should  be  read? 
carried  in  the  affirmative  by  a  majority  of 
Then  two  of  the  grand  Jury 


who  had  found  the  indictment,  recited  the  evidence 
which  had  been  given  to  them  by  Porter  and  Good- 
man :  lastly,  the  king's  counsel  insisted  upon  pro- 
ducing the  record  of  Cooke's  conviction,  as  he  had 
been  tried  for  the  same  conspiracy.  The  prisoner's 
counsel  objected,  that,  if  such  evidence  was  admit- 
ted, the  trial  of  one  person  in  the  same  company 
would  be  the  trial  or  all;  and  it  could  not  be  ex- 
pected that  they  who  came  to  defend  Sir  John 
Fenwick  only,  should  be  prepared  to  answer  the 
charge  against  Cooke.  This  article  produced  ano- 
ther vehement  debate  among  the  members;  and 
the  whigs  obtained  a  second  victory.  The  record 
was  read,  and  the  king's  counsel  proceeded  to  call 
some  of  the  jury  who  served  on  Cooke's  trial,  to 
affirm  that  he  had  been  convicted  on  Goodman's 
evidence.  Sir  Bartholomew  Shower  said,  he  would 
submit  it  to  the  consideration  of  the  house,  whether 
it  was  just  that  the  evidence  against  one  person 
should  conclude  against  another  standing  at  a  dif- 
ferent bar,  in  defence  of  bis  life  f  The  parties  were 
again  ordered  to  withdraw;  and  from  this  point 
arose  a  third  debate,  which  ended,  as  the  two 
former,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  prisoner.  The 
jury  being  examined,  Mr.  Sergeant  Gould  moved, 
that  Mr.  Vernon  might  be  desired  to  produce  the 
intercepted  letter  from  Sir  John  Fenwick  to  his 
lady.  The  prisoner's  counsel  warmly  opposed 
this  motion,  insisting  upon  their  proving  it  to  be 
his  hand-writing  before  it  could  be  used  against 
him ;  and  no  further  stress  was  laid  on  this  evidence. 
When  they  were  called  upon  to  enter  on  his  de- 
fence, they  pleaded  incapacity  to  deliver  matters  of 
such  importance  after  they  had  been  fatigued  with 
twelve  hours'  attendance. 

The  house  resolved  to  hear  such  evidence  as  the 
prisoner  had  to  produce  that  night.  His  counsel 
declared,  that  they  had  nothing  then  to  produce 
but  the  cony  of  a  record ;  and  the  second  resolution 
was,  that  he  should  be  brought  up  again  next  day 
at  noon.  He  accordingly  appeared  at  the  bar,  and 
Sir  J.  Powis  proceeded  on  his  defence.  He  ob- 
served, that  the  bill  under  consideration  affected 
the  lives  of  the  subjects ;  and  such  precedents  were 
dangerous :  that  Sir  John  Fenwick  was  forthcom- 
ing, in  order  to  be  tried  by  the  ordinary  methods 
of  justice :  that  he  was  actually  under  process,  had 
pleaded,  and  was  ready  to  stand  trial :  that  if  mere 
was  sufficient  clear  evidence  against  him,  as  the 
king's  Serjeant  had  declared,  there  was  no  reason 
for  his  being  deprived  of  the  beneAt  of  such  a  trial 
as  was  the  birthright  of  every  British  subject ;  and 
if  there  was  a  deficiency  of  legal  evidence,  he  thought 
this  .was  a  very  odd  reason  for  the  bill.  He  took 
notice  that  even  the  regicides  had  the  benefit  of 
such  a  trial :  that  the  last  act  for  regulating  trials  in 
cases  of  treason  proved  the  great  tenderness  of  the 
laws  which  affected  the  life  of  the  subject :  and  he 
expressed  his  surprise  that  the  Tery  parliament 
which  had  passed  that  law  should  enact  another 
for  putting  a  person  to  death  without  any  trial  at 
all.  He  admitted  that  there  had  been  many  bills 
of  attainder,  but  they  were  generally  levelled  at 
outlaws  and  fugitives ;  and.  some  of  them  had  been 
reversed  in  the  sequel,  as  arbitrary  and  unjust. 
He  urged,  that  this  bill  of  attainder  did  not  allego 
or  say,  that  Sir  John  Fenwick  was  guilty  of  tho 
treason  for  which  he  had  been  indicted ;  a  circum- 
stance which  prevented  him  from  producing  wit- 
nesses to  that  and  several  matters  upon  which  the 
king's  counsel  had  expatiated.  He  said,  they  had 
introduced  evidence  to  prove  circumstances  not 
alleged  in  the  bill,  and  defective  evidence  of  those 
that  were:  that  Porter  was  not  examined  upon 
oath :  that  nothing  could  be  more  severe  than  to 

Eass  sentence  of  death  upon  a  man,  corrupt  his 
lood,  and  confiscate  bis  estate,  upon  parole  evi- 
dence ;  especially  of  such  a  wretch,  who,  by  his 
own  confession,  had  been  engaged  in  a  crime  of  tho 
blackest  nature,  not  a  convert  to  the  dictates  of 
conscience,  but  a  coward,  shrinking  from  the  dan- 
ger by  which  he  had  been  environed,  and  even 
now  drudging  for  a  pardon.  He  invalidated  the 
evidence  of  Goodman's  examination.  He  observed, 
that  the  indictment  mentioned  a  conspiracy  to  call 
in  a  foreign  power ;  but,  as  this  conspiracy  had  not 
been  put  m  practice,  such  an  agreement  was  not  a 
sufficient  overt-act  of  treason,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  Hawles,  the  solicitor  general,  concerned # 
in  this  very  prosecution.  So  saying,  he  produced  a' 
book  of  remarks,  which  that  lawyer  had  puhushod 
on  the  canes  of  lord  Roasel   colonel  Sidney,  and 
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•then,  who  had  suffered  death  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  This  author  (said  he)  take*  notice,  that 
a  conspiracy  or  agreement  to  levy  war,  is  not  treason 
without  actually  levying  war;  a  sentiment  in  which 
he  concurred  with  lord  Coke,  and  lord  chief  justice 
Hales.  He  concluded  with  saying,  "  We  know  at 
present  on  what  ground  we  stand;  by  the  statute 
of  Edward  III.  we  know  what  treason  is ;  by  the 
two  statutes  of  Edward  VI.  and  the  late  act,  we 
know  what  is  proof;  by  the  Magna  Charta  we  know 
we  are  to  be  tried  per  legem  terra  et  per  judicium 
partum,  by  the  law  of  the  land  and  the  judgment  of 
our  peers}  but,  if  bills  of  attainder  come  into 
fashion,  we  shall  neither  know  what  is  treason, 
what  is  evidence,  nor  howt  nor  where  we  are  to  be 
tried."  He  was  seconded  by  Sir  Bartholomew 
Shower,  who  spoke  with  equal  energy  and  elocu- 
tion ;  and  their  arguments  were  answered  by  the 
king's  counsel.  The  arguments  in  favour  of  the  bill 
imported,  that  the  parliament  would  not  interpose, 
except  in  extraordinary  cases ;  that  here  the  evi- 
dence necessary  in  inferior  courts  being  defective, 
the  parliament,  which  was  not  tied  down  by  legal 
evidence,  had  a  right  to  exert  their  extraordinary 
power  in  punishing  an  offender,  who  would  other- 
wise escape  with  impunity ;  that,  as  the  law  stood, 
he  was  but  a  sorry  politician  that  could  not  ruin  the 
government,  and  yet  elude  the  statute  of  treason ; 
that  if  a  plot,  after  being  discovered,  should  not  be 
thoroughly  prosecuted;  it  would  strengthen  and 

Em  upon  the  administration,  and  probably  at 
gth  subvert  the  government :  that  it  was  notori- 
ous that  parties  were  forming  for  king  James ;  per- 
sons were  plotting  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom, 
and  an  open  invasion  was  threatened :  therefore, 
this  was  a  proper  time  for  the  parliament  to  exert 
their  extraordinary  power:  that  the  English  dif- 
fered from  all  other  nations,  in  bringing  the  wit- 
nesses and  the  prisoner  face  to  face,  and  requiring 
two  witnesses  in  cases  of  treason :  nor  did  tho  Eng- 
lish law  itself  require  the  same  proof  in  some  cases 
as  in  others;  for  one  witness  was  sufficient  in 
felony,  as  well  as  for  the  treason  of  ooining :  that 
Fenwick  was  notoriously  guilty,  and  deserved  to 
feel  the  resentment  of  the  nation :  that  he  would 
have  been  brought  to  exemplary  punishment  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  justice,  had  he  not  eluded  it,  by 
corrupting  evidence,  and  withdrawing  a  witness. 
If  this  reasoning  be  just,  the  house  of  commons  has 
a  right  to  act  in  diametrial  opposition  to  the  laws 
in  being;  and  is  vested  with  a  despotic  power  over 
tiie  lives  and  fortunes  of  their'  constituents,  for 
whose  protection  they  are  constituted.  Let  us, 
therefore,  reflect  upon  the  possibility  of  a  parlia- 
ment debauched  by  the  arts  of  corruption,  into 
servile  compliance  with  the  designs  of  an  arbitrary 

Kince,  and  tremble  for  the  consequence.  The  do- 
te being  finished,  the  prisoner  was,  at  the  desire 
of  admiral  Russel,  questioned  with  regard  to  the 
imputations  he  had  fixed  upon  that  gentleman  and 
others,  from  hearsay:  but  he  desired  to  be  excused 
on  account  of  the  risk  he  Tan  while  under  a  double 
prosecution,  if  any  thing  which  should  escape  him 
might  be  turned  to  bis  prejudice. 

After  he  was  removed  from  the  bar,  Mr.  Vernon, 
at  the  desire  of  the  house,  recapitulated  the  arts 
and  practices  of  Sir  John  Fenwick  and  his  friends 
to  procrastinate  the  trial.  The  bill  was  read  a  se- 
cond time ;  and  the  speaker  asking,  If  the  question 
should  be  put  for  its  being  committed  f  the  house 
was  immediately  kindled  into  a  new  flame  of  con- 
tention. Hawles,  the  solicitor-general,  affirmed, 
that  the  house  in  the  present  case  should  act  both 
as  judge  and  jury.  Mr.  Harcourt  said,  he  knew  no 
trial  for  treason  but  what  was  confirmed  by  Magna 
Charta,  by  a  jury,  the  birthright  and  darling  privi- 
lege of  an  Englishman,  or  per  legem  terra;  which 
includes  impeachments  in  parliament:  that  it  was 
a  strange  trial  where  the  person  accused  had  a 
chance  to  be  hanged,  but  none  to  be  saved :  that  he 
never  heard  of  a  juryman  who  was  not  on  his  oath, 
nor  of  a  judge  who  had  not  power  to  examine  wit- 
nesses upon  oath,  and  Who  was  not  empowered 
to  save  the  innocent  as  well  as  to  condemn  the 
guilty.  Sir  Thomas  Lyttleton  was  of  opinion,  that 
the  parliament  ought  not  to  stand  upon  little  nice- 
ties and  forms  of  other  courts  when  the  government 
was  at  stake.  Mr.  Howe  asserted,  that  to  do  a 
thing  of  this  nature,  because  the  parliament  had 
power  to  do  it,  was  a  strange  way  of  reasoning: 
that  what  was  justice  and  equity  at  Westminster 
hall,  was  justice  and  equity  every  where ;  that  one 


bad  precedent  in  parliament***  of  < 
quence  than  a  hundred  in  Westrnfaxster-haD,  be- 
cause  personal  or  private  injuries  did  not  foreclose 
the  claims  of  original  right;  whereas  the  parlia- 
ment could  ruin  the  nation  beyond  redemption, 
because  it  could  establish  tyranny  by  law.  Sir 
Richard  Temple,  in  arguing  against  the  bill,  ob- 
served, that  the  power  of  parliament  is  to  make 
any  law,  but  the  jurisdiction  of  parliament  is  to 
govern  itself  by  the  law ;  to  make  a  law,  therefore, 
against  all  the  laws  of  England,  was  the  ultimum 
remedium  etpessimum,  never  to  be  used  but  in  case 
of  absolute  necessity.  He  affirmed  that,  by  this 
precedent,  the  house  overthrew  all  the  laws  of 
England;  first,  in  condemning  a  man  upon  one 
witness;  secondly,  in  passing  an  act  without  any 
trial.  The  commons  never  did  nor  can  assume  n 
jurisdiction  of  trying  any  person :  they  may,  for  their 
own  information,  hear  what  can  be  offered;  but  it 
is  not  a  trial  where  witnesses  are  not  upon  oath. 
All  buls  of  attainder  have  passed  against  persons 
that  were  dead  or  fled,  or  without  the  compass  of 
the  law :  some  have  been  brought  in  after  trials  in 
Westminster-hall;  but  none  of  those  have  been 
called  trials,  and  they  were  generally  reversed. 
He  denied  mat  the  parliament  had  power  to  de- 
clare any  thing  treason  which  was  not  treason  be- 
fore. When  inferior  courts  were  dubious,  the  case 
might  be  brought  before  the  parliament,  to  judge 
whether  it  was  treason  or  felony ;  but  then  they 
must  judge  by  the  laws  in  being ;  and  this  judgment 
was  not  in  the  parliament  by  bfll,  but  only  m  the 
house  of  lords.  Lord  Digby,  Mr.  Harley,  and  col- 
onel Granville,  spoke  to  the  same  purpose.  Bi.t 
their  arguments  and  remonstrances  had  no  effect 
upon  the  majority,  by  whom  the  prisoner  was  de- 
voted to  destruction.  The  bill  was  committed,  pass 
ed,  and  sent  up  to  the  house  of  lords,  where  it  pro- 
duced die  longest  and  warmest  debates  which  bad 
been  known  since  the  Restoration.  Bishop  Burnet 
signalised  his  seal  for  the  government,  by  a  long 

Seech  in  favour  of  the  bill,  contradicting  some  of 
e  fundamental  maxims  which  he  had  formerly 
avowed  in  behalf  of  the  liberties  of  die  people.  At 
length  it  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  seven  voices ; 
and  one  and  forty  lords,  including  eight  prelates, 
entered  a  protest,  couched  in  the  strongest  terms, 
against  the  decision. 

When  the  bill  received  the  royal  assent,  another 
act  of  the  like  nature  passed  against  Barclay, 
Holmes,  and  nine  other  conspirators  who  had  fled 
from  justice,  in  case  they  should  not  surrender  them- 
selves on  or  before  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  March 
next  ensuing.  Sir  John  Fenwick  solicited  the  me- 
diation of  the  lords  in  his  behalf,  while  his  friends 
implored  the  royal  mercy.  The  peers  gave  Mm  to 
understand,  that  the  success  of  his  suit  would  de- 
pend upon  the  fulness  of  his  discoveries.  He  would 
nave  previously  stipulated  for  a  pardon ;  and  they 
insisted  upon  bis  depending  on  their  favour.  He 
hesitated  some  time  between  the  fears  of  infamy 
and  the  terrors  of  death,  which  last  he  at  length 
chose  to  undergo,  rather  than  incur  the  disgraceful 
character  of  an  informer.  He  was  complimented 
with  the  axe,  in  consideration  of  his  rank  and  al- 
liance with  the  house  of  Howard,  and  suffered  on 
■Tower-mil  with  great  composure.  In  die  paper 
which  he  delivered  to  the  -  sheriff,  he  took  God  to 
witness,  that  he  knew  not  of  the  intended  invasion, 
until  it  was  the  common  subject  of  discourse ;  nor 
was  he  engaged  in  any  shape  for  the  service  of  king 
James.  He  thanked  those  noble  and  worthy  per- 
sons who  had  opposed  his  attainder  in  parliament; 
protested  before  God,  that  the  information  he  gave 
to  the  ministry  he  had  received  in  letters  and  mes- 
sages from  France ;  and  observed,  that  he  might 
hare  expected  mercy  from  the  prince  of  Orange, 
as  ho  had  been  instrumental  in  saving  his  life,  by 
preventing  the  execution  of  a  design  which  had 
been  formed  against  it;  a  circumstance  which  in 
all  probability  induced  the  late  conspirators  to  con 
ceal  their  purpose  of  assassination  from  his  know- 
ledge. He  professed  his  loyalty  to  king  James,  and 
prayed  Heaven  for  his  speedy  restoration. 

THE  EARL  OF  MONMOUTH  SENT  TO  THE 

TOWER. 

Whilx  Fen  wick 's  affair  was  m  agitation,  the 
earl  of  Monmouth  had  set  on  foot  some  practices 
against  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury.  One  Matthew 
Smith,  nephew  to  Sir  William  Perkins,  had  been 
entertained  as  a  spy  by  tins  nobleman,  who  finding 
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of  Tory  Btife  use  or  importance, 
as  a  troublesome  dependent.  Then 
to  the  earl  of  Monmouth,  into 
Infused  unfavourable  sentiments  of  the 
ranting,  that  he  had  made  great  disco- 
which  from  sinister  motives  were  sup- 
Monmouth  communicated  those  imprrs- 
to  the  earl  of  Portland,  who  enlisted  Smith 
as  one  of  his  Intelligencers.  Copies  of  the  letters 
he  had  sent  to  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury  were  de- 
to  secretary  Trumball,  sealed  up  for  die 
of  his  majesty  at  his  return  from  Flanders. 
Fen-wick,  mentioned  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury 
is  bia  discoveries,Jhe  earl  of  Monmouth  resolved 
to  seise  the  opportunity  of  ruining  that  nobleman. 
He,  by  the  channel  of  die  datchess  of  Norfolk,  ex. 
hoi  led  lady  Penwick  to  prevail  upon  her  husband 
to  persist  in  his  accusation,  and  eren  dictated' a 
paper  of  directions.  Fenwick  rejected  the  proposal 
a  scandalous  contrirance;  and 
so  incensed  at  his  refusal,  that 
the  bill  of  attainder  appeared  in  the  house 
of  lords,  he  spoke  in  favour  of  it  with  peculiar 
vehemence.  Lady  Fenwick,  provoked  at  this  cruel 
outrage,  prevailed  upon  her  nephew,  the  earl  of 
Carlisle,  to  more  the  house  that  Sir  John  might 
be  examined  touching  any  advices  that  had  been 
tent  to  him  with  relation  to  Us  discoveries.  Fen- 
wick being  interrogated  accordingly,  gave  an  ac- 
count of  <au  the  particulars  of  Monmouth's  scheme, 
which  was  calculated  to  ruin  the  duke  of  Shrews* 
bury,  by  bringing  Smith's  letters  on  the  carpet. 
The  dutches*  of  Norfolk  and  a  confident  were  ex- 
annned,  and  confirmed  the  detection.  The  house 
called  for  Smith's  letters,  which  were  produced  by 
Sir  William  Trumball.  The  earl  of  Monmouth  was 
committed  to  the  Tower,  and  dismissed  from  all  his 
its.  He  was  released,  however,  at  the 
'  the  session ;  and  the  court  made  up  all  his 
ics  in  private,  lest  he  should  be  tempted  to  join 
the  ooposfctien. 

INQUIRY  INTO  MISCARRIAGES  BY  SEA. 

The  v/bigs.  before  they  were  glutted  with  the 
sacrifice  of  Fenwick,  had  determined  to  let  loose 
their  vengeance  upon  Sir  George  Rooke,?who  was 
a  leader  m  the  opposite  interest.  Sir  Cloudesley 
Shovel  had  been  sent  with  a  squadron  to  look  into 
Brest,  where,  according  to  the  intelligence  which 
the  government  had  received,  the  French  were 
employed  m  preparing]  for  a  descent  upon  Eng- 
land ;  but  this  information  was  false.  They  were 
busy  ha  equipping  an  armament  for  the  West  In- 
dies, under  the  command  of  M.  Poinds,  who 
actually  sailed  to  the  coast  of  New-Spain,  and  took 
the  city  of  Carthagena.  Rooke  had  been  ordered 
to  intercept  the  Toulon  squadron  in  its  way  to 
Brest,  but  bis  endeavours  miscarried.  The  com- 
mons, in  a  committee  of  the  whole  house,  resolved 
to  inquire  why  this  fleet  was  not  intercepted ; 
Rooke  underwent. a  long  examination,  and  was 
obliged  to  produce  bis  journal,  orders,  and  letters. 
Shovel  and  Mhchel  were  likewise  examined; 
but  nothing  appearing  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
1,  the  house  thought  proper  to  desist  from 
prosecution  (4).  After  they  had  deter- 
on  die  fate  of  Fenwick.  they  proceeded  to 
several  laws  for  regulating  the  domestic 
ly  of  the  nation:  among  others,  they 
act  for  the  more  effectual  relief  of 
i  cases  of  escape,  and  for  preventing 

in  prisons  and  pretended  privileged  places. 

Ever  since  the  reformation,  certain  places  in  and 
about  the  city  of  London,  which  had  been  sanctu- 
aries during  the  prevalence  of  the  popish  religion, 
afibrded  asylum  to  debtors,  and  were  become  re- 
ceptacles of  desperate  persons,  who  presumed  to 
set  the  law  at  defiance.  One  of  these  places  called 
White-friars,  was  filled  with  a  crew  of  ruffians, 
who  every  day  committed  acts  of  violence  and  out* 
rage:  but  this  law  was  so  vigorously  put  in  exe- 
cution, that  they  were  obliged  to  abandon  the  dis- 
trict, which  was  soon  filled  with  more  creditable 
inhabitants.  On  the  sixteenth  day  of  April,  the 
king  closed  the  session  with  a  short  speech,  thank- 
ing the  parliament  for  the  great  supplies,  they  had 
so  cheerfully  granted,  and  expressed  his  satisfac- 
tion at  the  measures  they  had  taken  for  retrieving 
uW  public  credit.  Before  he  quitted  the  kingdom, 
he  ventured  to  produce  upon  the  scene  the  earl  of 
flemiorlninl.  who  had  hitherto  promoted  his  coun- 
the  curtain,    That  politician  was  now 


sworn  of  the  prrry-oouncfl,  and  gratified  with  the 
office  of  lord-chamberlain,  which  had  been  resigned 
by  the  earl  of  Dorset,  a  nobleman  of  elegant  talents 
and  invincible  indolence ;  severe  and  poignant  hi 
bis  writings  and  remarks  upon  mankind  in  general 
but  humane,  good-natured,  and  generous  to  excese, 
in  his  commerce  with  individuals. 

NEGOTIATIONS  AT  RYSWICK. 

William  having  made  some  promotions  (5), 
and  appointed  a  regency,  embarked  on  the  twenty- 
sixth  day  of  April  for  Holland,  that  he  might  be  at 
hand  to  manage  the  negotiation  for  a  general  peace. 
By  tins  time  the  preliminaries  were  settled,  be- 
tween  Callieres  the    French  minister,   and    Mr. 
Dykvelt,  in  behalf  of  the  States-general,  who  re- 
solved, in  consequence  of  the  concessions  made  by 
France,  that  in  concert  with  their  allies,  the  media* 
tion  of  Sweden  might  be  accepted.    The  emperor 
and  tiie  court  of  Spam,  however,  were  not  satisfied 
with  those  concessions:  yet,  his  imperial  majesty/ 
declared  he  would  embrace  the  'proffered  media- 
tion, provided  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  should  be 
re-established ;  and  provided  the  king  of  Sweden 
would  engage  to  join  his  troops  with  those  of  the 
allies,  in  case  France  should  break  through  this 
stipulation.     This  proposal  being  delivered,   the 
ministers  of  England  and  Holland  at  Vienna  pre- 
sented a  joint   memorial,  pressing  his   imperial 
majesty  to  accept  the  mediation  without  reserve, 
and  name  a  place  at  which  the  congress  might  be 
opened.    The  emperor  complied  with  reluctance. 
On  the  fourteenth  day  of  February,  all  the  minis- 
ters of  the  allies,  except  the  ambassador  of  Spain, 
agreed  to  the  proposal;  and  next  day  signified 
their  assent  in  form  to  M.  Iillienroot,  the  Swedish 
plenipotentiary.    Spain  demanded,  as  a  prelimin- 
ary, that  France  should  agree  to  restore  all  the 
places  mentioned  in  a  long  list,  which  the  minister 
of  that  crown  presented  to  the  assembly.    The  em- 
peror proposed,  that  the  congress, should  beheld 
at  Aix-la-ChapeOe,  or  Franckfort,  or  some  other 
town  in  Germany.    The  other  allies  were  more 
disposed  to  negotiate  in  Holland.    At  length  the 
French  king  suggested,  that  no  place  would  be 
more   proper   man  a  palace  belonging  to   king 
William,  called  Newbourg-house,  situated  between 
the  Hague  and  Delft,  close  by  the  village  of  Rys- 
wick ;  and  to  tins  proposition  the  ministers  agreed. 
Those  of  England  were  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  a 
virtuous,  learned,  and  popular  nobleman,  the  lord 
Vniiers,  and   Sir  Joseph  Williamson :  France  sent 
Harlay  and  Crecy  to  the  assistance  of  Callieres. 
Louis  was  not  only  tired  of  the  war,  on  account  of 
the  misery  in  which  it  had  involved  bis  kingdom  ; 
but  in  desiring  a  peace  he  was  actuated  by  another 
motive.    The  king  of  Spain  had  been  for  some 
time  in  a  very  ill  state  of  ihealth,  and  the  French 
monarch  had  an  eye  to  the  succession.    This  aim 
could  not  be  accomplished  while  the  confederacy 
subsisted;  therefore  he  eagerly  sought  a  peace, 
that  he  might  at  once  turn  his  whole  power  against 
Spain,  as  soon  as  Charles  should  expire.    The  em- 
peror harboured  the  same  design  upon  the  Spanish 
crown,  and  for  that  reason  interested  himself  in  the 
continuance  of  the  grand  alliance.     Besides,  he 
foresaw  he  should  in  a  little  time  be  able  to  act 
against  France  with  an  augmented  force.  The  caw 
of  Muscovy  had  engaged  to  find  employment  for 
the  Turks  and  Tartars.    He  intended  to  raise  the 
elector  of  Saxony  to  the  throne  of  Poland ;  and  he 
had  made  some  progress  in  a  negotiation  with  the 
circles  of  the  Rhine  for  a  considerable  body  of  aux- 
iliary troops.    The  Dutch  had  no  other  view  but 
that  of  securing  a  barrier  in  the  Netherlands.  King 
William  insisted  upon  the  French  king's  acknow- 
ledging his  title ;  and  the  RngHsh  nation  wished  for 
nothing  so  much  as  the  end  of  a  ruinous  war.    On 
the  tenth  day  of  February,  Callieres,  in  the  name  of 
his  master,  agreed  to  the  following  preliminaries : 
That  the  treaties  of  Westphalia  and   Ninieguen 
should  be  the  basis  of  this  negotiation  :  that  Stras- 
bourg should  be  restored  to  the  empire,  and  Lux- 
embourg to  the  Spaniards,  together  with  Mons, 
Cbarleroy,  and  all  places  taken  by  the  French  in 
Catalonia,  since  the  treaty  of  Nhneguen :  that  Di- 
nant  should  be  ceded  to  the  bishop  of  liege,  and 
all  reunion  since  the  treaty  of  Nhneguen  be  made 
void :  mat  the  French  king  should  make  restitution 
of  Lorrain,  and,  upo&  conclusion  of  the  peace,  ac- 
knowledge the  prince  of  Orange  as  king  of  Great 
Britain,  without  condition  or  reserve.  4*e  confer- 
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•noes  were  interrupted  by  the  4©Ath  of  Chorion  XI. 
king  of  Sweden,  who  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Charles,  then  a  minor :  but  the  queen  and  fire  sen- 
ators, whom  the  late  king  had  by  will  appointed 
administrators  of  the  government,  resolved  to  pur- 
sue the  mediation,  and  sent  a  new  commission  to 
Liilienroot  for  that  purpose.  The  ceremonials  be- 
ing regulated  with  the  consent  of  all  parties,  the 
plenipotentiaries  of  the  emperor  delivered  their 
master's  demands  to  the  mediator,  on  the  twenty- 
second  day  of  May,  and  several  German  ministers 
gave  m  the  pretensions  of  the  respective  princes 
whom  they  represented. 

THE  FRENCH  TAKE  BARCELONA. 

Mkanwhile,  the  French  king,  in  the  hope  of 
procuring  more  favourable  terms,  resolved  to  make 
bis  last  effort  against  the  Spaniards  in  Catalonia 
and  in  the  Netherlands,  and  to  elevate  the  prince 
of  Conti  to  the  throne  of  Poland ;  an  event  which 
would  have  greatly  improved  the  interest  of  Franco 
in  Europe.  Louis  had  got  the  start  of  the  confede- 
rates in  Flanders,  and  sent  thither  a  very  numerous 
army,  commanded  by  Catinat,  VUleroy,  and  Bout 
Hers.  The  campaign  was  opened  with  the  siege  of 
Aeth,  which  was  no  sooner  unvested,  than  king  Wil- 
liam, having  recovered  of  an  indisposition,  took  the 
field,  an/a  had  an  interview  with  the  duke  of  Bava- 
ria, who-  commanded  a  separate  body.  He  did  not 
think  proper  to  interrupt  the  enemy  in  their  oper- 
ations before  Aeth,  winch  surrendered  in  a  tew 
days  after  the  trenches  were  opened :  but  content- 
■  ed  himself  with  taking  possession  of  an  advantage- 
ous camp,  where,  ho  covered  Brussels,  which  YiUe- 
rby  and  Boufflers  had  determined  to  besiege.  In 
patalouia  the  duke  of  Vendome  invested  Barcelona, 
in  which  there- was  a  garrison  of  ten  thousand  reg- 
ular soldiers,  besides  five  thousand  burghers,  who 
had  voluntarily  taken  arms  on  this  occasion.  The 
governor  of  the  place  was  the  prince  of  Hesse 
d'Armstadt,  who  had  served  m  Ireland,  and  been 
vested  with  the  command  of  the  Imperial  troops 
which  were  sent  into  Spain.  The  French  general 
being  reinforced,  from  Provence  and  Languedoc, 
carried  on  his  approaches  with  surprising  impetu- 
osity ;  and  was  repulsed  in  several  attacks  by  the 
valour  of  the  defendants.  At  length  the  enemy 
surprised  and  routed  the  viceroy  of  Catalonia; 
and,  flushed  with  this  victory,  stormed  the  outworks, 
which  had  been  long  battered  with  their  cannon. 
The  dispute  was  very  bloody  and  obstinate ;  but  the 
French,  by  dint  of  numbers,  made  themselves  mas- 
ters of  the  covered-way  and  two  bastions.  There 
they  erected  batteries  of  cannon  and  mortars,  and 
fired  furiously  on  the  town,  which,  however,  the 
prince  of  Hesse  resolved  to  defend  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity. The  court  of  Madrid,  however,  unwilling 
to  see  tho  place  entirely  ruined,  as  in  all  probabil- 
ity it  would  be  restored  at  the  peace,  despatched 
an  order  to  the  prince  to  capitulate ;  and  ho  ob- 
tained very  honourable  terms,  after  having  made  a 
glorious  defence  for  nine  weeks ;  in  consideration 
of  which  ho  was  appointed  viceroy  of  the  province. 
France  was  no  sooner  in  possession  of  this  impor- 
tant place,  than  the  Spaniards  became  as  eager  for 
peace  as  they  had  been  before  averse  to  a  negotia- 
tion. 

EXPEDITION   OF  ADMIRAL  NEVIL  TO  THE 

WEST  INDIES. 

Thkir  impatience  was  not  a  little  inflamed  by 
the  success  of  Poinds  in  America,  where  he  took 
Carthagena,  in  which  he  found  a  booty  amounting 
to  eight  millions  of  crowns.  Having  ruined  the 
fortifications  of  the  place,  and  received  advice  that 
an  English  squadron  under  Admiral  Novfl  had  ar- 
rived in  the  west  Indies,  with  a  design  to  attack 
him  in  his  return,  he  bore  away  for  the  straits  of 
Bahama.  On  the  twenty-second  day  of  May  he 
fell  in  with  the  English  fleet,  and  one  of  his  fly- 
boats  was  taken  :  but  such  was  his  dexterity,  or 
good  fortune,  that  be  escaped,  after  having  been 
pursued  five  days,  during  which  the  English  and 
Dutch  rear-admirals  sprang  their  fore-ton-masts, 
and  received  other  damage,  so  that  they  could  not 
proceed.  Then  Nevil  steered  to  Carthagena,  which 
be  found  quite  abandoned  by  the  inhabitants,  who, 
after  the  departure  of  Poinds,  had  been  rifled  a 
second  time  by  the  buccaneers,  on  pretence  that 
they  had  been  defrauded  of  their  share  of  the  plun- 
der. This  was  really  the  case ;  they  had  in  a  great 
measure  contributed  to  the  success  of  Poiutw,  aud 


were  very  ill  rewarded,  fa  a  few  day*  the 
admiral  discovered  eight  sail  of  their  slaps,  two  osT 
which  were  forced  on  shore  and  destroyed,  two 
taken,  and  the  rest  escaped.  Then  he  directed  hia 
course  to  Jamaica,  and,  by  the  advice  of  tho  gov- 
ernor, Sir  William  Bceston,  detached  rear-admiral 
Meexe  with  some  ships  and  forces  to  attack.  Petit- 
Guavas,  which  he  accordingly  surprised,  burned* 
and  reduced  to  ashes.  After  this  small  expedition* 
Nevil  proceeded  to  the  Havannahon  purpose  to 
take  the  galleons  under  his  convoy  for  Europe,  ac- 
cording to  the  instructions  he  had  received  from 
the  king :  but  the  governor  of  the  place,  and  tae 
general  of  the  plate-fleet,  suspecting  such  an  offer* 
would  neither  suffer  him  to  enter  the  harbour,  nor 
put  die  galleons  under  his  protection.  He  now 
sailed  through  the  gulf  of  Florida  to  Virginia,  where 
he  died  of  chagrin,  and  the  command  of  the  fleet 
devolved  on  captain  Dilkes,  who  arrived  in  England* 
on  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  October,  with  a  shat- 
tered squadron,  half  manned,  to  the  unspeakable 
mortification  of  the  people,  who  flattered  them- 
selves with  the  hopes  of  wealth  and  glory  from 
this  expedition.  Poinds,  steering  to  the  banks  of 
Newfoundland,  entered  the  bay  of  Conceptione,  at 
a  time  when  a  stout  English  squadron,  commanded 
by  commodore  Norris,  lay  at  anchor  in  the  bay  off 
St.  John.  This  officer  being  informed  of  the  arrival 
of  a  French  fleet,  at  first  concluded,  that  it  was  tho 
squadron  of  M.  Nesmond  come  to  attack  him,  and 
exerted  his  utmost  endeavours  to  put  the  place  in 
a  posture  of  defence :  but,  afterwards,  understand- 
ing that  it  was  Poinds  returning  with  the  spoil  of 
Carthagena,  he  called  a  council  of  war,  and  pro- 

Bwed  to  go  immediately  in  quest  of  the  enemy, 
e  was,  however,  over-ruled  by  a  majority,  who 
gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  they  should  remain 
where  they  were,  without  running  unnecessary 
hazard.  By  virtue  of  this  scandalous  determination, 
Poinds  was  permitted  to  proceed  on  his  voyage  to 
Europe ;  but  he  had  not  yet  escaped  every  danger. 
On  the  fourteenth  day  of  August  he  fell  in  with  a 
squadron  under  the  command  of  captain  Harlow, 
by  whom  he  was  boldly  engaged  till  night  parted 
the  combatants.  He  was  pursued  next  day ;  but 
his  ships  sailing  better  than  those  of  Harlow,  ho 
accomplished  his  escape,  and  on  the  morrow  en- 
tered the  harbour  of  Brest.  That  his  ships,  which 
were  foul,  should  outsail  the  English  squadron, 
which  had  just  put  to  sea,  was  a  mystery  which  the 
people  of  England  could  not  explain.  ITiey  com- 
plained of  having  boen  betrayed  through  the  whole 
coarse  of  the  West-Indian  expedition.  The  king 
owned  he  did  not  understand  marine  affairs,*  the 
entire  conduct  of  which  ho  abandoned  to  Russet, 
who  became  proud,  arbitrary,  and  unpopular,  and 
was  supposed  to  be  betrayed  by  his  dependents. 
Certaiu  it  is,  the  service  was  greatly  obstructed  by 
faction  among  the  officers,  which  with  respect  to 
the  nation  had  all  the  effects  of  treachery  and  mis- 
conduct. 

THE  ELECTOR  OF  SAXONY  IS  CHOSEN 

KINO  OP  POLAND. 

The  success  of  tho  French  in  Catalonia,  Flanders, 
and  the  West- Indies,  was  balanced  by  their  disap 
pointment  in  Poland.  Louis,  encouraged  hy  the 
remonstrances  of  the  abbe  de  Polignac,  who  man- 
aged the  affairs  of  France  in  that  kingdom,  resolved 
to  support  the  prince  of  Conti  as  a  candidate  for 
the  crown,  and  remitted  great  sums  of  money,  which 
were  distributed  among  the  Polish  nobility.  The 
emperor  had  at  first  declared  for  the  son  of  the  late 
king :  but,  finding  the  French  party  too  strong  for 
his  competitor,  he  entered  into  a  negotiation  with 
the  elector  of  Saxony,  who  agreed  to  change  his 
religion,-  to  distribute  eight  millions  of  florins  among 
the  Poles,  to  confirm  their  privileges,  and  advance 
with  his  troops  to  the  frontiers  of  that  kingdom. 
Having  performed  these  articles,  he  declared  him- 
self a  candidate,  and  was  publicly  espoused  by  tho 
Imperialists.  The  duke  of  Lorrain,  the  prince  of 
Baden,  and  Don  Livio  Odeschalchi,  nephew  to 
pope  Innocent,  were  likewise  competitor*;  but, 
finding  their  interest  insufficient,  they  united  their 
influence  with  that  of  the  elector,  who  was  pro. 
claimed  king  of  Poland,  lie  forthwith  took  the 
oath  required,  procured  an  attestation  from  the 
imperial  court  of  his  having  changed  his  religion, 
and  marched  with  his  army  to  Cracow,  where  he 
was  crowned  with  the  usual  solemnity.  Louis  per- 
sisted in  maintaiuiug  the  pretensions  of  th*  prince 
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ef  Ceird,  and  equipped  a  fleet  at  Dunkirk  for  his 
wio)  Id  Dantsick  m  his  way  to  Poland.  Bat  the 
nagisbate*  of  that  chy,  who  had  declared  for  the 
aew  king,  would  not  suffer  fate  men  to  land,  though 
they  offered  to  admit  himself  with  a  small  retinue. 
He,  therefore,  went  on  shore  at  Marienburgh, 
where  he  wae  met  by  some  chiefs  of  his  own  party ; 
hat  the  new  king  Augustas  acted  with  such  vigi- 
lance, that  he  found  it  impracticable  to  form  en 
army :  besides  he  suspected  the  fidelity  of  his  own 
r>saih  partisans:  he,  therefore,  refused  to  part  with 
the  treasure  he  had  brought,  and  m  the  beginning 
of  whiter  returned  to  Dunkirk. 

PETER  THE  CZAR  OF  MUSCOVY  TRAVELS 

IN  DISGUISE. 

Tee  establishment  of  Augustus  on  the  throne  of 
Pobmd  was  in  some  measure  owing  to  the  conduct 
of  Peter  the  eaur  of  Muscovy,  who  having  formed 
great  dr  signs  against  the  Ottoman  Porte,  was  Tory 
auwtlnag  to  see  the  crown  of  Poland  possessed  by 
a  partisan  of  France,  which  was  in  alliance  with 
the  grand  stgnor.  He,  therefore,  interested  him- 
self warmly  in  the  dispute,  and  ordered  his  general 
to  nawmhle  aa  army  on  the  frontiers  of  Lithuania, 
which,  by  over-awing  tike  Poles  mat  were  in  the  In- 
terest of  die  prince  of  Conti  considerably  influenced 
the  election.  This  extraordinary  legislator,  who 
was  a  strange  compound  of  heroism  and  barbarity, 
conscious  of  the  defects  in  his  education,  and  of  the 
grass  ignorance  that  overspread  bis  dominions,  re- 
solved to  extend  his  ideas,  and  improve  his  judg- 
ment, by  travelling;  and  that  he  might  be  the  less 
restricted  by  forms,  or  interrupted  by  officious  cu- 
riosity, he  determined  to  travel  in  disguise.  He 
was  extremely  ambitious  of  becoming  a  maritime 
power,  and  in  particular  of  maintaining  a  fleet  in 
the  Back-sea ;  and  his  immediate  aim  was  to  learn 
the  principles  of  ship-building.  He  appointed  an 
embassy  for  Holland,  to  regulate  some  points  of  com- 
merce with  the  States-general.  Having  Intrusted 
the  care  of  his  dominions  to  persons  in  whom  he 
could  confide,  he  now  disguised  himself,  and  tra- 
velled as  one  of  their  retinue.  He  first  disclosed 
himself  to  the  elector  of  Brandenbargh  in  Prussia, 
and  afterwards  to  king  Wflham,  with  whom  he  con- 
ferred ha  private  at  Utrecht.  He  engaged  himself 
as  a  common  labourer  with  a  ship-carpenter  in 
Holland,  whom  he  served  for  some  months  with 
wonderful  patience  and  assiduity.  He  afterwards 
visited  England,  where  he  amused  himself  chiefly 
with  the  same  kind  of  occupation.  From  thence  he 
set  out  for  Vienna,  where  receiving  advices  from 
his  dominions,  that  his  sister  was  concerned  in 
managing  Intrigues  against  his  government,  he  re- 
turned suddenly  to  Moscow,  and  found  the  machina- 
tions of  the  conspirators  were  already  baffled  by 
the  vigilance  and  fidelity  of  the  foreigners  to  whom 
he  had  left  the  care  of  the  administration.  His  sav- 
age nature,  however,  broke  out  upon  this  occa- 
sion: he  ordered  some  hundreds  to  be  hanged  all 
round  his  capital;  and  a  good  number  were  be- 
headed, he  himself  with  his  own  hand  performing 
the  office  of  executioner. 

CONGRESS  AT  RYSWICK. 

Tub  negotiations  at  Ryswick  proceeded  very 
slowly  for  some  time.  The  Imperial  minister  de- 
manded, that  France  should  make  restitution  of  all 
the  places  and  dominions  she  had  wrested  from  the 
empire  since  the  peace  of  Minister,  whether  by 
force  of  arms  or  pretence  of  right.  The  Spaniards 
claimed  all  they  could  demand  by  virtue  of  the 
peace  of  Nimeguen  and  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrennees. 
The  French  affirmed,  that  if  the  prehminarios  offer- 
ed by  Callieres  were  accepted,  these  propositions 
could  not  be  taken  into  consideration.  The  Impe- 
rialists persisted  in  demanding  a  circumstantial 
answer,  article  by  article.  The  Spaniards  insisted 
upon  the  same  manner  of  proceeding,  and  called 
upon  the  mediator  and  Dutch  ministers  to  support 
their  pretensions.  The  plenipotentiaries  of  France 
declared,  they  would  not  admit  any  demand  or  pro- 
position, contrary  to  the  preliminary  articles  :  out 
were  willing  to  deliver  m  a  project  of  peace,  in 
order  to  shorten  the  negotiations,  and  the  Spanish 
ambassadors  consented  to  tins  expedient.  During 
these  transactions,  the  earl  of  Portland  held  a  con- 
ference with  maresehal  Boufffers,  near  Halle,  in 
sight  of  the  two  opposite  armies,  which  was  con- 
tinued in  five  successive  meetings.  On  the  second 
day  of  August  they  retired  together  to  a  house  fa) 
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tile  suburbs  of  Halle,  and  mutually  signed  a  paper, 
In  which  tim  prineipal  articles  of  the  peace  between 
France  and  England  were  adjusted.  Next  day  king 
WiMam  quitted  the  camp,  and  retired  to  his  house 
at  Loo,  confident  of  having  taken  such  measures  for 
a  pacification  as  could  not  be  disappointed,  Ill© 
subject  of  tins  field  negotiation  is  said  to  have  turn- 
ed upon  the  interest  of  king  James,  which  the 
French  monarch  promised  to  abandon :  others,  how- 
ever, suppose  that  the  first  foundation  of  the  par- 
tition treaty  was  laid  in  this  conference.  But,  in 
all  probability,  William's  sole  aha  was  to  put  an  eud 
to  an  expensive  and  unsuccessful  war,  which  had 
rendered  him  very  unpopular  in  his  own  dominions, 
and  to  obtain  from  the  court  of  France  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  title,  which  had  since  the  queen's 
death  become  the  subject  of  dispute.  He  perceived 
the  emperor's  backwardness  towards  a  pacification, 
and  foresaw  numberless  difficulties  in  discussing 
such  a  complication  of  interests  by  the  common 
method  of  treating :  he,  therefore,  chose  such  a  step 
as  he  thought  would  alarm  the  jealousy  of  the  allies, 
and  quicken  the  negotiation  at  Ryswick.  Before 
the  congress  was  opened,  king  James  had  publish- 
ed two  manifestoes,  addressed  to  the  catholic  and 
protestant  princes  of  the  confederacy,  representing 
his  wrongs,  and  craving  redress :  but  his  remon- 
strances being  altogether  disregarded,  he  after- 
wards issued  a  third  declaration,  solemnly  protest- 
ing against  all  that  might  or  should  be  negotiated, 
regulated,  or  stipulated  with  the  usurper  of  his 
realms,  as  being  void  of  all  rightful  and  lawful  au- 
thority. On  the  twentieth  day  of  July  the  French 
ambassadors  produced  their  project  of  a  general 
peace,  declaring  at  the  same  time,  that  should  it 
not  be  accepted  before  the  last  day  of  August, 
Franco  would  not  hold  herself  bound  for  the  condi- 
tions she  now  offered  :  but  Caunita,  tho  emperor^ 
plenipotentiary,  protested  he  would  pay  no  regard 
to  this  limitation.  On  the  thirtieth  of  August,  how- 
ever, he  delivered  to  the  mediators  an  ultimatum, 
importing,  that  he  adhered  to  the  treaties  of  Westpha- 
lia and  Nimeguen,  and  accepted  of  Strasbourg  with 
its  appurtenances ;  that  he  insisted  upon  the  restitu- 
tion of  Lorrain  to  the  prince  of  that  name ;  and  de- 
manded, that  the  church  and  charter  and  Liege 
should  bo  re-established  in  the  possession  of  their  in- 
contestable rights.  Next  day  the  French  plenipoten- 
tiaries declared,  that  the  month  of  August  being 
now  expired,  alt  their  offers  were  vacated :  that, 
therefore,  the  king  of  France  would  reserve  Stras- 
bourg and  unite  it.  with  its  dependencies,  to  his 
crown  for  ever  :  that  in  other  respects  he  would 
adhere  to  the  project,  and  restore  Barcelona  to  the 
crown  of  Spain ;  but  that  these  terms  must  be  ac- 
cepted in  twenty  days,  otherwise  he  should  think 
himself  at  liberty  to  recede.  The  ministers  of  the 
electors  and  princes  of  the  empire  joined  in  a  writ- 
ten remonstrance  to  the  Spanish  plenipotentiaries, 
representing  the  inconveniences  and  dangers  thai 
would  accrue  to  the  Germanic  body  from  France** 
being  in  possession  of  Luxembourg,  and  exhorting 
them  in  the  strongest  terms  to  reject  all  offers  of  an 
equivalent  for  that  province.  They  likewise  pre- 
sented another  to  the  States-General,  requiring  them 
to  continue  tho  war,  according  to  their  engage- 
ments, until  France  should  have  complied  with  the 
preliminaries.  No  regard,  however,  was  paid  to 
either  of  these  addresses.  Then  the  Imperial  am- 
bassadors demanded  the  good  offices  of  the  me- 
diator, on  certain  articles :  but  all  that  he  could  ob- 
tain of  France  was,  that  the  term  for  adjusting  the 
peace  between  her  and  the  emperor  should  be  pro- 
longed till  tho  first  day  of  November,  and  in  the 
mean  time  an  armistice  be  punctually  observed. 
Yet  even  these  concessions  were  made,  on  condi- 
tion that  the  treaty  with  England,  Spain,  and  Hol- 
land, should  be  signed  on  that  day,  even  though  the 
emperor  and  empire  should  not  concur. 

THB  AMBASSADORS  SIGN  THE  TREATY. 

Accordingly,  on  the  twentieth  day  of  Septem- 
ber, the  articles  were  subscribed  by  the  Dutch,  Eng 
lish,  Spanish,  and  French  ambassadors,  while  the 
Imperial  ministers  protested  against  the  transoc 
tlon,  observing,  this  was  the  second  time  that  a  se- 
parate peace  had  been  concluded  with  France ;  and 
that  the  States  of  the  empire,  who  had  been  imposed 
upon  through  their  own  credulity,  Would  not  for 
the  future  be  so  easily  persuaded  to  engage  in  con- 
federacies. In  certain  preparatory  articles  settled 
between  England  and  France,  king  William  pro 
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miae*  to  pay  ft  pearly  pension  to  _ 
IPJieti,  of  Any  fhouifrmd  pounds,  or  such 
should  be  established  for  that  purpose  by  act  of 
parliament.  The  treaty  itself  consisted  of  seventeen 
articles*  The  French  king  engaged,  that  he  would 
not  disturb  or  disquiet  the  king  of  Great  Britain  in 
the  possession  of  his  realms  or  gorernment:  nor 
assist  his  enemies,  nor  favour  conspiracies  against 
his  person.  This  obligation  was  reciprocal.  A  free 
commerce  was  restored.  Commissaries  were  ap- 
pointed to  meet  at  London,  and  settle  the  preten- 
sions of  each  crown  to  Hudson's  bay,  taken  by  the 
French  during  the  late  peace,  and  retaken  by  the 
English  in  the  course  of  the  war ;  and  to  regulate 
the  limits  of  the  places  to  be  restored,  as  well  as 
Che  exchanges  to  be  made.  It  was  likewise  stipu- 
lated, that,  in  case  of  a  rupture,  six  months  should 
be  allowed  to  the  subjects  of  each  power  for  remov- 
ing their  effects :  that  the  separate  articles  of  the 
treaty  of  Nimeguen,  relating  to  the  principality  of 
Orange,  should  be  entirely  executed ;  and,  that  the 
ratifications  should  be  exchanged  in  three  weeks 
from  the  day  of  signing.  The  treaty  between  France 
and  Holland  imported  a  general  armistice,  a  per- 
petual amity,  a  mutual  restitution,  a  reciprocal 
renunciation  of  all  pretensions  upon  each  other,  a 
confirmation  of  the  peace  with  Savoy,  a  re-estab- 
lishment of  the  treaty  concluded  between  France 
and  Brandenburgh,  m  the  year  one  thousand  six 
hundred  and  seventy-nine,  a  comprehension  of 
Sweden,  and  all  those  powers  that  should  be  named 
before  the  ratification,  or  in  six  months  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  treaty.  Besides,  the  Dutch  min- 
isters concluded  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  France, 
which  was  immediately  put  in  execution.  Spain 
had  great  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  pacification, 
by  which  she  recovered  Gironne,  Roses,  Barcelona, 
Luxembourg,  Chaiieroy,  Hons,  Courtray,  and  all 
the  towns,  fortresses,  and  territories  taken  by  the 
French  in  the  province  of  Luxembourg,  Namur, 
Brabant,  Flanders,  and  Hainanlt,  except  eighty-two 
towns  and  villages,  claimed  by  the  French  :  this 
dispute  was  left  to  the  decision  of  commissaries ;  or, 
in  case  they  snould  not  agree,  to  the  determination 
of  the  States-general.  A  remonstrance  in  favour  of 
the  French  protestantrefugees  in  England,  Holland, 
and  Germany,  was  delivered  by  the  earl  of  Pem- 
broke to  the  mediators,  in  the  name  of  the  protes- 
tant  allies,  on  the  day  that  preceded  the  conclusion 
of  the  treaty;  but  the  French  plenipotentiaries  de- 
clared in  the  name  of  their  master,  that  as  he  did 
not  pretend  to  prescribe  rules  to  king  William  about 
the  English  subjects,  he  expected  the  same  liberty 
with  respect  to  bis  own.  No  other  effort  was  made 
in  behalf  of  those  conscientious  exiles :  the  treaties 
were  ratified,  and  the  peace  proclaimed  at  Paris 
and  London. 

A  GENERAL  PACIFICATION. 

Thb  emperor  still  held  out,  and  perhaps  was 
eneouragea  to  persevere  in  his  obstinacy  by  the 
success  of  his  arms  in  Hungary,  where  his  general, 
prince  Eugene  of  Savot,  obtained  a  complete  vic- 
tory at  Zenta  over  the  forces  of  the  grand  signor, 
who  commanded  his  army  in  person.  In  tills  bat- 
tle, which  was  fought  on  the  eleventh  day  of  Sep- 
tember, the  grand  vizier,  the  aga  of  the  janissaries, 
seven  and  twenty  bashaws,  and  about  thirty  thou- 
sand men,  were  killed  or  drowned  in  the  river 
Theysse:  six  thousand  were  wounded  or  taken, 
together  with  all  their  artillery,  tents,  baggage, 
provision,  and  ammunition,  the  grand  signor  himself 


escaping  with  dmVmlty:  a  victory  (he  more  gioiioas 
and  acceptable,  as  the  Turks  had  a  great  superb 
ority  in  point  of  number,  and  as  the  Imperialists 
did  not  lose  a  thousand  men  during  the  whole 
action.    The  emperor,  perceiving  that  the  event  of 
this  battle  had  no  effect  in  retarding  the  treaty, 
thought  proper  to  make  use  of  the  armistice,  and 
continue  the  negotiation  after  the  forementioned 
treaties  had  been,  signed.    Tins  was  likewise  the 
case  with  the  princes  of  the  empire ;  though  those 
of  the  protestant  persuasion  complained,  that  their 
interest  was  neglected.    In  one  of  the  articles  of 
the  treaty,  it  was  stipulated,  that  in  the  places  to 
be  restored  by  France,  the  Roman-catholic  religion 
should  continue  as  it  had  been  re-established.    Tlie 
ambassadors  of  the  protestant  princes  joined  in  a 
remonstrance,  demanding,  that  the  Lutheran  reli- 
gion should  be  restored  m  those  places  where  it 
had  formerly  prevailed;  but  this  demand,  was  re- 
jected as  bemg  equally  disagreeable  to  France  and 
the  emperor.  Then  they  refused  to  sign  the  treaty, 
which  was  now  concluded  t>etween  France,  the 
emperor,  and  the  catholic  princes  of  the  empire. 
By  this  pacification,  Triers,  the  Palatinate,  and 
Lorrain,  were  restored  to  their  respective  owners. 
The  countries  of  Spanheim  and  YeLdents,  together 
with  the  dutchy  of  Deux  Pouts,  were  ceded  to  the 
king  of  Sweden.     Francis   Louis    Palatine   was 
confirmed  in  the  electorate  of  Cotogn :  and  cardinal 
Furstemberg  restored  to  all  his  rights  and  bene- 
fices.   The  claims  of  the  dutchess  of  Orleans  upon 
the  Palatinate  were  referred  to  the  arbitration  of 
France  and  the  emperor;  and  in  the  mean  time 
the  elector  Palatine  agreed  to  supply  her  highness 
with  an  annuity  of  one  hundred  thousand  florins. 
The  ministers  of  the  protestant  princes  published  a 
formal  declaration  against  the  clause  relating  to 
religion,  and  afterwards  solemnly  protested  against 
the  manner  in  which  the  negotiation  had  been 
conducted.     Such  was  the  issue  of  a  long  and 
bloody  war,  which  had  drained  England  of  her 
wealth  and  people,  almost  entirely  ruined  her 
commerce,  debauched  her  morals,  by  encouraging 
venality  and  corruption,  and  entailed  upon  her  the 
curse  of  foreign  connections  as  well  as  a  national 
debt,  which  was  gradually  increased  to  an  intoler- 
able burden.     After  all  the  blood  and  treasure 
which  had  been  expended,  William's  ambition  and 
revenge  remained  unsatisfied.     Nevertheless,  he 
reaped  the  solid  advantage  of  seeing  himself  firmly 
established  on  the  English  throne;  and  the  eon 
federacy,  though,  not  successful  in  every  instance, 
accomplished  their  great  aim  of  putting  a  stop  to 
the  encroachments  of  the  French  monarch.    They 
mortified  his  vanity,  they  humbled  his  pride  and 
arrogance,  and  compelled   him   to  disgorge  the 
acquisitions  which,  hxe  a  robber,  he  had  made  in 
violation    of  public  faith,  justice,  and  humanity. 
Had  the  allies  been  true  to  one  another;  had  they 
acted  from  genuine  seal  for  the  common  interests 
of  mankind;  and  prosecuted  with  vigour  the  plan 
which  was  originally  concerted.    Louis  would  in 
a  few  campaigns  have  been  reduced  to  the  most 
abject  state  of  disgrace,  despondence,  and  submis- 
sion; for  he  was  destitute  of  true  courage  and 
magnanimity.    King  William  having  finished  this 
important  transaction,  returned  to  England  about 
the  middle  of  November,  and  was  received  in  Lon- 
don amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  people,  who 
now  again  hailed  him  as  their  deliverer  from  a  war, 
by  the  continuance  of  which  they  must  have  been 
infallibly  beggared. 
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Burnet.  Boyer.  Oldmixon. 
State  Tracts.  Tindal.  Ralph, 
lives  of  the  Admirals.  Dan* 
ieL    Voltaire. 

Bnrnet.  Oldmixon.  Boyer. 
Tindal.  Ralph.  Lives  of  the 
Admirals. 

Some  promotions  were  made 
before  the  king  left  England. 
George  Hamilton,  third  son  of 
the  duke  of  that  name,  was, 
for  his  military  services  in 
Ireland  and  Flanders,  created 
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earl  of  Orkney.     Sir  John 
Lowther  was  ennobled  by  the 
title  of  baron  Lowther,  and 
viscount  Lonsdale;  Sir  John 
Thompson    made    baron    of 
Haversham,   and    the    cele- 
brated John  Locke  appointed 
one  .of  tiie  commissioners  of 
trade  and  plantation. 
Burnet.   Kennet.  Oldmixon. 
State  Trials.   Tindal.    Ralph. 
Lives  of  the  Admirals. 
Somen  was  created  a  baron, 


and  appointed  lord  chancellor 
of  England;  admiral  Russel 
was  dignified  with  the  title  of 
earl  ofOrford.  In  February 
the  earl  of  Aylesbury,  who' 
had  been  committed  on  ac- 
count of  the  conspiracy,  waa 
released  upon  bail :  but  thin 
nrivilcge  was  denied  to  lord 
Montgomery,  who  had  been 
imprisoned  In  Newgate  on 
the  same  account. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


8t^L^mriU^r^raeierL9fJkf  M*****er*—The  Commons  reduce  the  Number  of  standing  Force*  to 
P?  y^*"****-"1!?!  establish  the  Civil  List ;  and  assign  Funds  for  paying  the  National  Debts—The* 
take  Cognizance  of  fraudulent  Endorsements  of  Exchequer  Bills— A  new  East  India  Company  consti- 
tuted by  Act  of  Parliament— Proceedings  against  a  Book  written  by  William  Molineux  of  Dublin— 
*?£&*"*  *£?*£  Smufgiers  ^/^iomodes  and  Lustrings  from  France— Society  for  the  Reformation 

his  Employments— The  King  disowns  the  Scottish  Trading 


The  Earl  ofPortland  resigns ,      _ w 

ms^m^m  JS  *£&£**  /fr.?4UiSldTtf^ft  '^^ojrp^titum^Intr^ues  If  France  alThe'  CeurTSf 
Madrid— King  William  is  thwarted  by  his  new  Parliament— He  is  obliged  to  send  away  his  Dutch 
S*^?"*7**  Oommans  address  the  King  against  the  Papists— The  parliament  prorogued— The  Scot- 
fib*OM»p«qr  make  a  Settlement  on  the  Isthmus  of  Darien;  which,  however,  the*  are  compelled  to 


In  their  Resolutions  to  mortU 

against  Burnet,  Bishop  of  Sc  _._,  .__..  w  %Jvmmimf^m  w,  „  ow>  vr 

Resumption— And  a  severe  BUI  against  Papists— The  old  East  India  Company  reestablished— Dan. 
gerous  Ferment  in  Scotland— Lord  Somers  dismissed  from  his  Employments— Second  Treaty  of  Par- 
tUion— Death  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester— The  King  sends  a  Fleet  into  the  Baltic,  to  the  Assistance  of 
the  Swedes— The  second  Treaty  of  Partition  generally  disagreeable  to  the  European  Powers— The 
French  Interest  prevails  at  the  Court  of  Spain— King  William  finds  Means  to  allay  the  Heats  in  Scot. 
land— The  King  of  Spain  dies,  after  having  bequeathed  his  Dominions  by  Will  to  the  Duke  of  Anjou— 
The  French  King's  Apology  for  accepting  the  Will— The  States-general  own  Philip  as  King  of  Spain 
—A  new  Ministry  and  a  new  Parliament— The  Commons  unpropitious  to  the  Court— The  Lords  are 
more  condescending— An  intercepted  Letter  from  the  Earl  of  MUford  to  his  Brother—Succession  of 
the  Crown  settled  upon  the  Princess  Sophia,  Electress  Dowager  of  Hanover,  and  the  Protestant  Heirs 
of  her  Body— The  Dutchess  of  Savoy  protests  against  this  Act— Ineffectual  Negotiation  with  France- 
Severe  Addressesjrom  both  Houses,  ht  relation  to  the  Partition  Treaty— William  is  obliged  to  acknow- 
ledge the  King  of  Spain— The  two  Houses  seem  to  enter  into  the  Kings  Measures— The  Commons  re- 
solve to  wreak  their  Vengeance  on  the  old  Ministry— The  Earls  of  Portland  and  Oxford,  the  Imtos 
Somers  and  Halifax,  are  impeached— Disputes  between  the  two  Houses— The  House  of  Peers  acquits 
the  impeached  Lords— Petition  of  Kent— Favourable  End  of  the  Session— Progress  of  Prince  Eugene 
in  Italy— Sketch  of  the  Situation  of  Affairs  in  Europe— Treaty  of  Alliance  between  the  Emperor  and 
the  Maritime  Powers— Death  of  King  James— The  French  King  owns  the  pretended  Prince  of  Wales 
as  King  of  England— Addresses  to  King  William  on  that  Subject— New  Parliament— The  King's  last 
Speech  to  both  Houses  received  with  great  Applause— Great  Harmony  between  the  King  and  Portia. 
ment—The  two  Houses  pass  the  Bill  oj  Abjuration— The  Lower  House  Justifies  the  proceedings  of  the 
Commons  h%  the  preceding  Parliament— Affairs  of  Ireland— The  King  recommends  a  Union  of  the 
two  Kingdoms   He  fa  lis  from  his  Horse— His  Death— And  Character. 


STATE  OF  PARTIES. 

WHEN  the  king  opened  the  session  of  parlia- 
ment on  the  third  day  of  December,  he  told 
(hem  the  war  was  brought  to  the  end  they  all  pro* 
posed,  namely,  an  honourable  peace.  He  gate 
mem  to  understand  there  was  a  considerable  debt 
on  account  of  the  fleet  and  army  :  that  die  rerenues 
of  tbe  crown  had  been  anticipated :  he  expressed 
Us  hope,  that  they  would  provide  for  him  during 
his  life,  m  such  a  manner  as  would  conduce  to  his 
own  honour,  and  that  of  the  f overnment.  He  re- 
commended the  maintenance  of  a  considerable 
nary ;  and  gave  it  as  bis  opinion,  that  for  the  pres- 
ent England  could  not  be  safe  without  a  standing 
army.  He  promised  to  rectify  such  corruptions 
and  abuses  as  might  have  crept  into  any  part  of 
tbe  administration  during  the  war;  and  effectu- 
ally to  discourage  profaneness  and  immorality. 
Finally,  he  assured  them,  that  as  he  had  rescued 
their  religion,  laws,  and  liberties,  when  they  were 
ia  the  extremes*  danger,  so  he  should  place  the 
glory  of  his  reign  in  preserving  and  leaving  them 
entire  to  latest  posterity.  To  this  speech  the  com- 
axms  replied  in  an  address,  by  a  compliment  of 
congratulation  upon  the  peace,  and  an  assurance, 
uutt  tbey  would  be  ever  ready  to  assist  and  sup- 
port Ms  majesty,  who  had  confirmed  them  in  the 
ovist  possession  of  their  rights  and  liberties,  and 
by  patting  an  end  to  the  war  fully  completed  the 
work  of  their  deliverance.  Notwithstanding  these 
appearances  of  good-humour,  the  majority  of  the 
house,  and  indeed  the  whole  nation,  were  equally 
alarmed  and  exasperated  at  a  project  for  main- 
taining a  standing  army,  which  was  countenanced 


|  at  court,  and  even  recommended  by  the  king,  m 
J  his  speech  to  the  parliament,  William's  genius  was 
altogether  military.  He  could  not  bear  die  thoughts 
of  being  a  king  without  power.  He  could  not 
without  reluctance  dismifs  those  officers  who  had 
given  sq  many  proofs  of  their  courage  and  fidelity. 
He  did  not  think  himself  safe  upon  the  naked  throne, 
in  a  kingdom  that  swarmed  with  malcontents,  who 
had  so  often  conspired  against  his  person  and  gov- 
ernment. He  dreaded  the  ambition  and  known 
perfidy  of  the  French  king,  who  still  retained  a 
powerful  army.  He  foresaw  that  a  reduction  of 
the  forces  would  lessen  his  importance  both  at 
home  and  abroad ;  diminish  the  dependence  upon 
his  government ;  and  disperse  those  foreigners  in 
whose  attachment  he  chiefly  confided.  He  com- 
municated his  sentiments  on  this  subject  to  his 
confidant,  the  earl  of  Sunderland  who  knew 
by  experience  the  aversion  of  the  people  to  a 
standing  army;  nevertheless,  he  encouraged 
him  with  hope  of  success,  on  the  supposition  that 
the  commons  would  see  the  difference  between  an 
army  raised  by  the  king's  private  authority,  and  a 
body  of  veteran  troops  maintained  by  consent  of 
parliament  for  the  security  of  the  kingdom.  This 
was  a  distinction  to  which  tbe  people  paid  no  re- 
gard. All  die  jealousy  of  former  parliaments 
seemed  to  be  roused  by  the  bare  proposal ;  and  tbis 
was  inflamed  by  a  national  prejudice  against  the 
refugees,  in  whose  favour  the  king  betrayed  re- 
peated marks  of  partial  indulgence.  They  were 
submissive,  tractable,  and  wholly  dependent  upon 
his  will  and  generosity.  The  Jacobites  failed  not 
to  cherish  tbe  seeds  of  dissatisfaction,  and  reproach 
the  whigs  who  countenanced  tbis  measure.    They 
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Iranded  that  party  with  apostacy  from  their 
former  principle*.  They  obserrod,  that  the  very 
peraonfl  who  m  the  late  reigns  endeavoured  to 
abridge  the  prerogative,  and  deprive  the  king  of 
that  share  of  power  which  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  actuate  the  machine  of  government,  were  now 
become  advocates  for  maintaining  a  standing  army 
in  time  of  peace;  nay,  and  impudently  avowed,  that 
their  complaisance  to  the  court  in  this  particular 
was  owing  td  their  desire  of  excluding  from  all 
share  in  the  administration  a  faction  disaffected 
to  his  majesty,  which  might  mislead  him  into 
more  pernicious  measures.  The  majority  of  those 
who  really  entertained  revolution-principles  op- 
posed the  court,  from  apprehensions  that  a  stand- 
ing army  once  established  would  take  root,  and 
grow  into  an  habitual  «»»-«*wi  of  government : 
that  should  the  people  be  disarmed,  and  die  sword 
left  in  the  hands  of  mercenaries,  tile  liberties  of 
the  nation  must  be  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  him 
by  whom  these  mercenaries  should  be  commanded. 
They  might  over-awe  elections,  dictate  to  parfia- 
ments,  and  establish  a  tyranny,  before  the  people 
oeuld  take  any  measures  for  their  own  protection. 
They  could  not  help  thinking  it  was  possible  to 
form  a  militia,  that  with  tile  concurrence  of  a  fleet 
might  effectually  protect  the  kingdom  from  the 
dangers  of  an  invasion.  They  firmly  believed,  that 
a  militia  might  be  regularly  trained  to  arms,  so  as 
to  acquire  the  dexterity  of  professed  soldiers ;  and 
they  did  not  doubt  they  would  surpass  those  hire- 
lings m  courage,  considering  that  they  would  be 
animated  by  ^rery  concurring  motive  of  interest, 
sentiment,  and  affection.  Nay,  they  argued,  that 
Britain,  surrounded  as  it  was  by  a  boisterous  sea, 
secured  by  floating  bulwarks,  abounding  with  stout 
and  hardy  inhabitants,  did  not  deserve  to  be  free, 
if  her  sons  could  not  protect  their  liberties  without 
the  assistance  of  mercenaries,  who  were  indeed 
the  only  slaves  of  the  kingdom.  Yet,  among  the 
genuine  friends  of  their  country,  some  individuals 
espoused  the  opposite  maxims.  They  observed, 
that  the  military  system  of  every  government  hi 
Europe  was  now  altered  :  that  war  was  become  a 
trade,  and  discipline  a  science  not  to  be  learned 
but  by  those  who  made  it  their  sole  profession : 
that,  therefore,  while  France  kept  up  a  large  stand- 
ing army  of  veterans,  ready  to  embark  on  the  op- 
posite coast,  it  would  be  absolutely  necessary,  for 
the  safety  of  the  nation,  to  maintain  a  small  stand- 
ing force,  which  should  be  voted  in  parliament 
from  year  to  year.  They  might  have  suggested 
another  expedient,  which  in  a  few  years  would 
have  produced  a  militia  of  disciplined  men.  Had  the 
soldiers  of  this  small  standing  army  been  enlisted 
for  a  term  of  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  they 
might  have  claimed  their  discharge,  volunteers 
would  have  offered  themselves  from  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  even  from  the  desire  of  learning  the  use 
and  exercise  of  arms,  the  ambition  of  being  con- 
cerned in  scenes  of  actual  service,  and  the  chagrin 
of  little  disappointments  or  temporary  disgusts, 
which  yet  would  not  have  impelled  them  to  enlist 
as  soldiers  on  the  common  terms  of  perpetual  slav- 
ery. In  consequence  of  such  a  succession,  the  whole 
kingdom  would  soon  have  been  stocked  with  mem- 
bers of  a  disciplined  militia,  equal,  if  not  superior, 
to  any  army  of  professed  soldiers.  But  this  scheme 
would  have  defeated  the  purpose  of  the  government, 
which  was  more  afraid  of  domestic  foes  than  of 
foreign  enemies  ;  and  industriously  avoided  every 
plan  of  this  nature,  which  could  contribute  to  ren- 
der the  malcontents  of  the  nation  more  formidable. 

CHARACTERS  OF  THE  MINISTERS. 

Bbfobb  we  proceed  to  the  transactions  of  par- 
liament in  this  session,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  sketch 
the  outlines  of  the  ministry,  as  it  stood  at  this  junc- 
ture. The  king's  affection  for  the  earl  of  Portland 
had  begun  to  abate,  in  proportion  as  his  esteem  for 
Sunderland  increased,  together  with  his  considera- 
tion for  Mrs.  Villiers,  who  had  been  distinguished 
by  some  particular  marks  of  his  majesty's  favour. 
These  two  favourites  are  said  to  have  supplanted 
Portland,  whose  place  m  the  king's  bosom  was  now 
filled  by  Van  Keppel,  a  gentleman  of  Guelderland, 
who  had-  first  served  his  majesty  as  apage,  and 
afterwards  acted  as  private  secretary.  The  earl  of 
Portland  growing  troublesome,  from  bis  jealousy  of 
this  rival,  the  king  resolved  to  send  him  into  hon- 
ourable exile,  in  quality  of  an  ambassador  extra- 
ordinary to  the  court  of  France ;  a/id  TrtimbaU  his 


friend  and  creature,  was  dismissed  from  die  office 
of  secretary,  which  the  king  conferred  upon  Ver- 
non, a  plodding  man  of  business,  who  had  acted 
as  undersecretary  to  the  Juke  of  Shrewsbury. 
This  nobleman  rivalled  the  earl  of  Sunderland  m 
his  credit  at  the  council-board,  and  was  supported 
by  Somen,  lord  chancellor  of  England,  by  Rusael, 
now  earl  of  Orford,  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  and 
Montague,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  Somen 
was  an  upright  judge,  a  plausible  statesman,  a\ 
consummate  courtier,  affable,  mild,  and  insinuating. 
Orford  appears  to  have  been  rough,  turbulent,  fac- 
tious, and  shallow.  Montague  had  distinguished 
himself  early  by  his  poetical  genius ;  but  he  soon 
converted  his  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  more 
solid  talents.  He  rendered  himself  remarkable  for 
his  eloquence,  discernment,  and  knowledge  of  tine 
English  constitution.  To  a  delicate  taste,  he  "*»**fil 
an  eager  appetite  for  political  studies.  The  first 
catered  for  tile  enjoyments  of  fancy ;  the  other  was 
subservient  to  his  ambition.  He,  at  the  same  time, 
was  the  distinguished  encourager  of  the  liberal  arts, 
and  tbe  professed  patron  of  projectors.  In  his  pri 
vate  deportment,  he  was  liberal,  easy,  and  enter- 
taining: as  a  statesman,  bold  dogmatical,  a&d. 
aspiring. 

THE  NUMBER  OF  STANDING  FORCES 
REDUCED  TO  TEN  THOUSAND. 

Th  ■  terrors  of  a  standing  army  had  produced 
such  a  universal  ferment  in  the  nation,  that  the 
dependents  of  the  court  in  the  house  of  commons 
durst  not  openly  oppose  the  reduction  of  the 
forces  :  but  they  shifted  the  battery,  and  employed 
all  their  address  in  persuading  the  house  to  agree, 
that  a  rory  small  number  should  he  retained. 
When  the  commons  voted,  That  all  the  forces 
raised  since  the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred 
and  eighty  should  be  disbanded,  the  courtiers  de- 
sired the  vote  might  be  re-committed,  on  pretence 
that  it  restrained  the  king  to  the  old  tory  regi- 
ments, on  whose  fidelity  he  could  not  rely.  This 
motion,  however  was  over-ruled  by  a  considerable 
majority.  Then  they  proposed  an  Amendment, 
which  was  rejected,  and  afterwards  moved,  That 
the  sum  of  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  per 
annum  should  be  granted  for  the  maintenance  of 
guards  and  garrisons.  This  provision  would  hare 
maintained  a  very  considerable  number ;  but  they 
were  again  disappointed,  and  fain  to  embrace  a 
composition  with  the  other  party,  by  which  three 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  were  allotted 
for  tbe  maintenance  of  ten  thousand  men;  and 
they  afterwards  obtained  an  addition  of  three 
thousand  marines.  The  king  was  extremely  morti- 
fied at  these  resolutions  of  the  commons ;  and  even 
declared  to  his  particular  friends,  that  he  would 
never  have  intermeddled  with  the  affairs  of  the 
nation,  had  he  foreseen  they  would  make  xsuch  re- 
turns of  ingratitude  and  distrust.  His  displeasure 
was  aggravated  by  the  resentment  against  Sunder- 
land, who  was  supposed  to  have  advised  the  un- 
popular measure  of  retaining  a  standing  army. 
This  nobleman,  dreading  the  vengeance^  of  the 
commons,  resolved  to-avert  the  fury  of  the  impend- 
ing storm,  by  resigning  his  office,  and  retiring  from 
court,  contrary  to  the  eutreaties  of  his  friends,  and 
the  earnest  desire  of  his  majesty. 

CIVIL  LIST  ESTABLISHED,  ftc, 

Thk  house  of  commons,  in  order  to  sweeten  the 
unpalatable  cup  they  had  presented  to  the  king, 
voted  the  sum  of  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds 

J>er  annum  for  the  support  of  the  civil  list,  distinct 
rom  all  other  services.  Then  they  passed  an  act 
prohibiting  the  currency  of  silver  hammered  coin, 
including  a  clause  for  making  out  new  exchequer- 
bills,  in  lieu  of  those  which  were  or  might  be  filled 
up  with  indorsements:  they  framed  another  to 
open  the  correspondence  with  France,  under  a 
variety  of  provisos :  a  third  for  continuing  the  im- 
prisonment of  certain  persons  who  had  been  con- 
cerned in  the  late  conspiracy:  a  fourth  granting 
further  time  for  administering  oaths  with  respect 
to  tallies  and  orders  in  the  exchequer  aud  bank  01 
England.  These  bins  having  received  the  royal 
assent,  they  resolved  to  grant  a  supply,  which,  to- 
gether with  tbe  funds  already  settled  for  that  pur- 
pose, should  be  sufficient  to  answer  and  cancel  all 
exchequer-bills,  to  the  amount  of  two  million* 
seven  hundred  thousand  pounds.    Another  supply 
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wu  voted  for  the  payment  and  redaction  of  the 
nay,  including  half-pay  to  such  commission-ofii- 
ecn  as  were  natural  born  subjects  of  England. 
They  granted  one  million  four  hundred  thousand 

Cads  to  make  good  deficiences*  They  resolved, 
t  the  sum  of  two  millions  three  hundred  and 
farty-dght  thousand  one  hundred  and  two  pounds 
vas  necessary  to  pay  off  arrears,  subsistence, 
contingencies,  general  officers,  guards  and  gam. 
nas ;  of  which  scnn  eight  hundred  and  fifty-five 
fhsaaand  fire  hundred  and  two  pounds  remained 
a  the  hands  of  the  paymaster.  Then  they  took 
■ate  consideration  the  subsidies  due  to  foreign 
ween,  and  the  sums  owing  to  contractors  tor 
Weed  and  forage.  Examining  further  the  debts  of 
be  nation,  they  found  the  general  debt  of  the  navy 
amounted  to  one  million  three  hundred  and  ninc'ty- 
tve  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty-two  pounds. 
That  of  the  ordnance  was  equal  to  two  hundred 
and  four  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven 
pound*.  The  transport  debt  contracted  for  the 
redaction  of  Ireland,  and  other  services,  did  not 
bO  short  of  four  hundred  and  sixty-six  thousand 
(ear  hundred  and  ninety-three  pounds  ;  and  they 
•wed  nine  and  forty  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
treaty-nine  pound*,  for  quartering  and  clothing 
the  amy,  which  had  been  raised  by  one  act  of 
padhunent  m  the  year  1677,  and  disbanded  by 
•aether  in  the  year  1679.  As  this  enormous  load 
•f  debt  could  not  be  discharged  at  onoe,  the 
caavaonj  passed  a  number  of  votes  for  raising  sums 
of  money ,  by  which  it  was  considerably  lightened ; 
and  sealed  the  funds  for  those  purposes  by  the 
continuation  of  the  land  tax,  and  other  impositions. 
With  respect  to  the  civil  list,  it  was  raised  by  a 
■ev  sshsfdy  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  the  heredi- 
tary and  temporary  excise,  a  weekly  portion  from 
the  revenue  of  die  postofflce,  the  first-fruits  and 
tenths  of  the  clergy,  the  fines  in  the  alienation- 
°Ace,  and  post-fines,  the  revenue  of  the  wine- 
fcense,  money  arising  by  sheriffs,  proffers,  and 
compositions  ra  the  exchequer  and  seizures,  the 
home  of  the  dutchy  of  Cornwall,  the  rents  of  all 
*ther  crown-lands  in  England  or  Wales,  and  the 
fort  of  four  and  a  half  per  cent,  upon  specie  from 
auWdoes  and  the  Leeward  islands.  The  bill  im- 
puted. That  the  overplus  arising  from  these  funds 
mould  be  accounted  for  to  parliament.    Six  hun- 

I  tad  thousand  pounds  of  this  money  was  allotted  for 
fe  purposes  of  the  civil  list :  the  rest  was  granted 
far  the  Jointure  of  fifty  thousand  pounds  per  an- 
num, to  be  paid  to  queen  Mary  d' Kate,  according 

i  to  the  stipulation  at  Ryswick ;  and  to  maintain  .a 
«art  for  tie  duke  of  Gloucester,  son  of  the  prin- 
cess Anne  of  Denmark,  now  in  the  ninth  year  of 
ti*  are:  but  the  jointure  was  never  paid;  nor 
*ft*hi  the  king  allow  above  fifteen  thousand 
Ponds  per  annum  for  tho  use  of  the  duke  of  Glou- 
cater,  to  whom  Burnet,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  was 
Wanted  preceptor. 

FRAUDULENT  ENDORSEMENTS  OF 
EXCHEQUER-BILLS. 

Tb«  commons  having  discussed  the  ways  and 
atans  for  raising  the  supplies  of  the  ensuing  year, 
**■*  rose  almost  to  five  millions,  took  cognisance 
■*ae  fraudulent  endorsements  of  exchequer-bills, 
»  species  of  forgery  which  had  been  practised  by 
>  confederacy,  consisting  of  Charles  Duncomb,  re- 
ceiver-general of  the  excise,  Bartholomew  Burton, 
*ao  possessed  a  place  in  that  branch  of  the 
r*veaue,  John  Knight,  treasurer  of  the  customs, 
*ad  Reginald  Marriot,  a  deputy-teller  of  the  ex- 
garner.  This  hut  became  evidence,  and  the 
•reof  turning  out  very  strong  and  fuD,  the  house 
Kesolved  to  make  examples  of  the  delinquents  (1). 
0aacomb  and  Knight,  both  members  of  parlia- 
teat,  were  expeBed  and  committed  to  the  Tower : 
^Bton  was  sent  to  Newgate ;  and  bills  of  pains 
*ai  penalties  were  ordered  to  bo  brought  in 
•gainst  them.  The  first,  levelled  at  Duncomb, 
P*wed  the  lower  house,  though  not  without  great 
Jppoeition :  but  was  rejected  m  the  house  of  lords 
"7  the  majority  of  one  voice,  Duncomb,  who  was 
^tremely  rich,  is  said  to  have  paid  dear  for  his 
<*ape.  The  other  two  bills  met  with  the  same 
"*&  The  peers  discharged  Duncomb  from  his 
confinement :  but  he  was  re-committed  by  tho 
^fcaaons,  and  remained  in  custody  till  the  end  of 
t**  session.  While  the  commons  were  employed 
*  vays  and  means,  some  of  the  membera  in  tho 


opposition  proposed  that  one  fourth  part  of  the 
money  arising  from  Improper  grants  or  the  crown 
should  be  appropriatea  to  the  service  of  the  public, 
but  this  was  a  very  unpalatable  expedient,  as  it 
affected  not  only  the  whiga  of  king  William's  reign, 
but  also  the  tories  who  had  been  gratified  by 
Charles  II.  and  his  brother.  A  great  number  of 
petitions  were  presented  against  this  measure,  and 
so  many  difficulties  raised,  that  both  parties  agreed 
to  lay  it  aside.  In  the  course  of  this  inquiry,  they 
discovered  that  one  Railton  held  a  grant  m  trust 
for  Mr.  Montague,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  A 
motion  was  immediately  made,  that  he  should 
withdraw ;  hut  passed  in  the  negative  by  a  great 
majority.  Far  from  prosecuting  this  minister,  the 
house  voted  it  was  their  opinion,  That  Mr.  Mon- 
tague, for  bis  good  services  to  the  government,  did 
deserve  hia  majesty's  favour. 

A   NEW   EAST    INDIA    COMPANY   CONSTI- 
TUTED BY  ACT  OF  PARLIAMENT. 

This  extraordinary  vote  was  a  sure  presage  of 
success  in  the  execution  of  a  scheme  which  Mon- 
tague had  concerted  against  the  East  India  com- 
pany. They  had  been  sounded  about  advancing  a 
sum  of  money  for  the  public  service,  by  way  of  loan 
in  consideration  of  a  parliamentary  settlement; 
and  they  offered  to  raise  seven  hundred  thousand 
pounds  on  that  condition :  but  before  they  formed 
this  resolution,  another  body  of  merchants,  under 
the  auspices  of  Montague,  offered  to  lend  two 
millions  at  eight  per  cent,  provided  they  might  be 
gratified  with  an  exclusive  privilege  of  trading  to 
the  East  Indies.  This  proposal  was  very  well  re- 
ceived by  the  majority  .in  the  house  of  commons.  A 
hul  for  this  purpose  was  brought  in,  with  additional 
clauses  of  regulation.  A  petition  was  presented 
by  die  old  company,  representing  their  rights  and 
chums  under  so  many  royal  charters ;  the  regard 
due  to  the  propeity  of  above  a  thousand  families 
interested  in  the  stock :  as  also  to  tho  company's 
property  in  India,  amounting  to  forty-four  thousand 
pounds  of  yearly  revenue.  They  alleged  they  had 
expended  a  million  in  fortifications :  that  during 
the  war  they  had  lost  twelve  great  ships,  worth 
fifteen  hundred  thousand  pounds :  that  since  the 
last  subfcription  they  had  contributed  two  hundred 
and  ninety-five  thousand  pounds  to  the  customs, 
with  above  eighty-five  thousand  pounds  in  taxes  : 
that  they  had  furnished  six  thousand  barrels  of 
gun-powder  on  a  very  pressing  occasion :  and 
eighty  thousand  pounds  for  die  circulation  of  ex- 
chequer-bills, at  a  very  critical  juncture,  by  desire 
of  the  lords  of  the  treasury,  who  owned  that  their 
compliance  was  a  very  important  service  to  the 
government.  No  regard  being  paid  to  their  remon- 
strances, they  undertook  to  raise  the  loan  of  two 
millions,  and  immediately  subscribed  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds  as  the  first  payment.    The  two 

Eroposals  being  compared  and  considered  by  tho 
ouse,  the  majority  declared  for  the  bill,  which  was 
passed,  and  sent  up  to  the  house  of  lords.  There 
the  old  company  delivered  another  petition,  and 
was  heard  by  counsel ;  nevertheless,  the  bill  made 
its  way,  though  not  without  opposition,  and  a 
formal  protestation  by  one  and  twenty  lords,  who 
thought  it  was  a  hardship  upon  the  present  com- 
pany ;  and  doubted  whether  the  separate  trade 
allowed  in  the  bill,  concurrent  with  a  joint  stock, 
might  not  prove  such  an  inconsistency  as  would 
discourage  the  subscription.  This  act,  by  which 
the  old  company  was  dissolved,  in  a  great  measure 
blasted  the  reputation  of  the  wttigs,  which  had  for 
some  time  been  on  the  decline  with  the  people. 
They  had  stood  up  as  advocates  for  a  standing 
army:  they  now  unjustly  superseded  the  East 
India  company:  they  were  accused  of  having 
robbed  the  public  by  unbelting;  the  national  treas- 
ure, and  amassing  wealth  by  usurious  contracts,  at 
the  expense  of  their  fellow  subjects,  groaning  un- 
der the  most  oppressive  burdens.  Certain  it  is,  they 
were  at  this  period  the  most  mercenary  and  cor- 
rupt undertakers  that  ever  had  been  employed  by 
any  king  or  administration  since  the  first  establish- 
ment of  the  English  monarchy. 

The  commons  now  transferred  their  attention  te 
certain  objects  In  which  the  people  of  Ireland 
were  interested.  Colonel  Mitchelborne,  who  had 
been  joint  governor  of  Londonderry  with  Dr. 
Walker,  during  the  siege  of  that  place,  petitioned 
the  house  in  behalf  of  himself,  his  officers,  and 
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soldiers,  to  whom  a  considerable  sum  of  money  w 
doe  for  subsistence ;  and  the  city  itself  implored 
the  mediation  of  the  commons  with  his  majesty, 
that  its  services  and  sufferings  might  be  taken  into 
consideration.  The  house  haying  examined  the 
allegations  contained  in  both  petitions,  presented 
an  address  to  the  king,  recommending  the  citizens 
of  Londonderry  to  his  majesty's  favour ;  that  they 
might  no  longer  remain  a  ruinous  spectacle  to  all, 
a  scorn  to  their  enemies,  and  a  discouragement  to 
well-affected  subjects :  they  likewise  declared,  that 
the  governor  and  garrison  did  deserve  some  special 
marks  of  royal  favour,  for  a  lasting  monument  to 
posterity.  To  this  address  the  king  replied,  that  he 
would  consider  them,  according  to  the  desire  of  the 
commons.  William  Molineux,  a  gentleman  of  Dub- 
lin, having  published  a  book  to  prove  that  the  king- 
dom of  Ireland  was  independent  of  the  parliament 
of  England*  the  house  appointed  a  committee  to 
inquire  into  the  cause  and.  nature  of  this  perform, 
ance.  An  address  was  voted  to  the  king,  desiring 
he  would  give  directions  for  the  discovery  and  pun- 
ishment of  the  author.  Upon  the  report  of  the 
committee,  the  commons  in  a  body  presented  an 
address  to  his  majesty,  representing  the  dangerous 
attempts  which  had  been  lately  made  by  some  of 
his  subjects  in  Ireland,  to  shake  off  their  subjection 
and  dependence  upon  England;  attempts  which 
appeared  not  only  from  the  bold  and  pernicious 
assertions  contained  in  a  book  lately  published,  but 
more  fully  and  authentically  by  some  votes  and 
proceedings  of  the  commons  in  Ireland.  These 
had,  during  their  last  session,  transmitted  an  act  for 
the  better  security  of  his  majesty's  person  and  gov- 
ernment, whereby  an  Rnglish  act  -of  parliament 
was  pretended  to  be  re-enacted,  with  alterations 
oUigatory  on  the  courts  of  justice  and  the  great 
seal  of  England.  The  English  commons,  therefore, 
besought  his  majesty  to  give  effectual  orders  for 
preventing  any  such  encroachments  for  the  future, 
and  the  pernicious  consequences  cf  what  was  past, 
by  punishing  those  who  had  been  guilty  thereof: 
that  be  would  take  care  to  see  the  laws  which  di- 
rect and  restrain  the  parliament  of  Ireland  punctu- 
ally observed,  and  discourage  every  thing  which 
might  have  a  tendency  to  lessen  the  dependence  of 
Ireland  upon  England.  This  remonstrance  was 
graciously  received,  and  the  king  promised  to  com- 
ply with  their  request. 

The  jealousy  which  the  commons  entertained  of 
the  government  in  Ireland,  animated  them  to  take 
other  measures,  that  ascertained  the  subjection  of 
that  kingdom.  Understanding  that  the  Irish  had 
established  divers  woollen  manufactures,  they,  in 
another  address,  entreated  his  majesty  to  take  meas- 
ures for  discouraging  the  woollen  manufactures  in 
Ireland,  as  they  Interfered  with  those  of  England, 
and  promote  the  linen  manufacture,  which  would 
be  profitable  to  both  nations.  At  the  same  time, 
receiving  information  that  the  French  had  seduced 
some  English  manufacturers,  and  set  up  a  great 
work  for  cloth-making  in  Picardy,  they  brought  in 
a  bill  for  explaining  and  better  executing  former 
acts  for  preventing  the  exportation  of  wool,  fullers- 
earth,  and  scouring  clay ;  and  this  was  immediately 
passed  into  a  law.  A  petition  being  presented  to 
the  house,  by  the  lustring  company,  against  certain 
merchants  who  had  smuggled  aiamodes  and  lus- 
trings from  France,  even  during  the  war,  the  com- 
mittee of  trade  was  directed  to  inquire  into  the 
allegations;  and  all  the  secrets  of  this  traffic  were 
detected.  Upon  the  report  the  house  resolved,  that 
the  manufacture  of  aiamodes  and  lustrings  set  up 
in  England,  had  been  beneficial  to  the  kingdom  : 
that  there  had  been  a  destructive  and  illegal  trade 
carried  on  during  the  war,  for  importing  these 
commodities,  by  which  the  king  had  been  defrauded 
of  bis  customs,  and  the  English  manufactures 
greatly  discouraged :  that,  by  the  smuggling  Teasels 
employed  in  this  trade,  intelligence  had  been  car- 
ried into  France  during  the  war,  and  the  enemies 
of  the  government  conveyed  from  justice.  Stephen 
Seignoret.  Rhene,  Baudoin.John  Goodet,  Nicholas 
Santini,  Peter  de  Hearse,  John  Pierce,  John  Du- 
maitre,  and  David  Barreau,  were  impeached  at  the 
bar  of  the  house  of  lords ;  and  pleading  guilty,  the 
lords  imposed  fines  upon  them,  according  to  their 
respective  circumstances.  They  were  in  the  mean- 
time committed  to  Newgate,  until  those  fines  should 
be  paid ;  and  the  commons  addressed  the  king,  that 
the  money  might  be  appropriated  to  the  mainten- 
ance of  Greenwich  hospital.     The  house  having 
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taken  cognisance  of  this  affair,  and  made  some  new 
regulations  in  (he  prosecution  of  the  African  trade, 

{ presented  a  solemn  address  to  the  kins;,  repreeent- 
ng  the  general  degeneracy  and  corruption  of  the 
ager  and  beseeching  his  majesty  to  command  all 
his  judges,  justices,  and  magistrates  to  nut  die  laws 
in  execution  against  profaneness  and  immorality. 
The  king  professed  himself  extremely  well  pleased 
with  this  remonstrance,  promised  to  give  immediate 
directions  for  a  reformation,  and  expressed  his  de- 
sire that  some  more  effectual  prevision  might  be 
made  for  suppressing  impious  books,  containing 
doctrines  against  the  Trinity ;  doctrines  which  a- 
bounded  at  this  period,  and  took  their  origin  from 
the  licentiousness  and  profligacy  of  the  times. 

SOCIETY  FOR  THE  REFORMATION  OF 

MANNERS. 

In  the  midst  of  such  immorality.  Dr.  Thomas 
Bray,  an  active  divine,  formed  a  plan  for  propa- 
gating the  gospel  in  foreign  countries.  Missionaries, 
catechisms,  liturgies,  and  other  books  for  the  in- 
struction of  ignorant  people,  were  sent  to  die  Eng- 
lish colonics  in  America.  This  laudable  design  was 
supported  by  voluntary  contribution  ;  and  the  bfll 
having  been  brought  into  the  house  of  commons  for 
the  better  discovery  of  estates,  given  to  supersti- 
tious uses,  Dr.  Bray  presented  a  petition,  praying, 
that  some  part  of  these  estates  might  be  set  apart 
for  the  propagation  of  the  reformed  religion  in 
Maryland,  Virginia,  and  the  Leeward  islands.  About 
this  period,  a  society  for  the  reformation  of  man- 
ners was  formed  under  the  king's  countenance  and 
encouragement.  Considerable  collections  were 
made  for  maintaining  clergymen  to  read  prayers  at 
certain  hours  in  places  of  public  worship,  and  ad- 
minister the  sacrament  every  Sunday.  The  mem- 
bers of  this  society  resolved  to  inform  the  magis- 
trates of  all  vice  and  immorality  that  should  fall 
under  their  cognisance ;  and  with  that  part  of  the 
fines  allowed  by  law  to  the  informer  constitute  a 
fund  of  charity.  The  business  of  the  session  being 
terminated,  the  king,  on  the  third  day  of  Jury,  pro- 
rogued the  parliament,  after  having  thanked  them, 
in  a  short  speech,  for  the  many  testimonies  of  thefr 
affection  be  had  received;  and  in  two  days  after 
the  prorogation,  it  was  dissolved. 

THE  EARL  OF  PORTLAND  RESIGNS  HIS 

EMPLOYMENTS. 

In  the  month  of  January,  the  earl  of  Portland  had 
set  out  on  his  embassy  to  France,  where  ho  was 
received  with  very  particular  marks  of  distinction. 
He  made  a  public  entry  into  Paris  with  such  mag- 
nificence, as  is  said  to  have  astonished  the  French 
nation.  He  interceded  for  the  protestants  in  that 
kingdom,  against  whom  the  persecution  had  been 
renewed  with  redoubled  violence :  he  proposed  that 
king  James  should  be  removed  to  Avignon,  in  which 
case  his  master  would  supply  him  with  an  honour- 
able pension ;  but  his  remonstrances  on  both  sub- 
jects proved  ineffectual.  Louis,  however,  in  a 
private  conference  with  him  at  Marli,  is  supposed 
to  have  communicated  his  project  of  the  partition- 
treaty.  The  earl  of  Portlaud,  at  his  return  to  Eng- 
land, finding  himself  totally  eclipsed  in  the  kinrti 
favour,  by  Keppel,  now  created  earl  of  Albemarle, 
resigned  his  employments  in  disgust ;  nor  could  the 
king's  solicitations  prevail  upon  aim  to  resume  any 
office  in  the  household;  though  ho  promised  to 
serve  bis  majesty  in  any  other  shape,  and  was  soon 
employed  to  negotiate  the  treaty  of  partition.  If 
tins  nobleman  miscarried  m  the  purposes  of  his  last 
embassy  at  the  court  of  Versailles,  the  agents  of 
France  were  equally  unsuccessful  in  their  endeav- 
ours to  retrieve  their  commerce  with  England,  which 
the  war  had  interrupted.  Their  commissary,  sent 
over  to  London  with  powers  to  regulate  the  trade 
between  the  two  nations,  met  with  insuperable  dif- 
ficulties. -  The  parliament  had  burdened  the  French 
commodities  with  heavy  duties,  which  were  already 
appropriated  to  different  uses ;  and  the  channel  of 
trade  was  in  many  respects  entirely  altered.  The 
English  merchants  supplied  the  nation  with  wines 
from  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal ;  with  linen  from 
Holland  and  Silesia;  and  manufactures  of  paper, 
hats,  stuffs  and  silks,  had  been  set  up  and  success- 
fully carried  on  in  England,  by  the  French  refugees. 

THE  KING  DISOWNS  THE  SCOTTISH  TRAD- 
ING COMPANY. 
Br  this  time  a  ferment  had  been  raised  in  Scot- 
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land,  by  the  opposition  and  discouragements  their 
new  company  had  sustained.    They  had  employed 
agents  in  England,  Holland,  and  Hamburgh,  to  re- 
ceive subscriptions.    The  adventurers  in   England 
were  intimidated  by  the  measures  which  had  been 
taken  in  parliament  against  the  Scottish  company. 
The  Dutch  East  India  company  took,  the  alarm,  and 
exerted,  all  their  interest  to  prevent  their  country- 
men from  subscribing ;  and  the  king  permitted  his 
resident  at  Hamburgh  to  present  a  memorial  against 
the  Scottish  company  to  the   senate  of  that  city. 
The  parliament  of  Scotland  being  assembled  by  the 
earl  of  Marchmont  as  king's  commissioner,  the  com- 
pany presented  it  with  a  remonstrance,  containing 
a  detail  of  their  grievances,  arising  from  the  con- 
daet  of  the  English  house  of  commons,  as  well  as 
from  the  memorial  presented  by  the  king's  minister 
at  Hamburgh,  in  which  he  actually  disowned  the 
act  of  parliament  and  letters  patent  which  had 
pawed  an  their  favour,  and  threatened  the  inhabi- 
tants of  that  city  with  his  majesty's  resentment,  in 
ease  they  should  join  the  Scots  in  their  undertaking. 
They  represented,  that  such  instances  of  interpo- 
sition had  put  a  stop  to  the  subscriptions  in  Eng- 
land and  Hamburgh,  hurt  the  credit  of  the  compa- 
ny, discouraged  the  adventurers,  and  threatened 
the  entire  ruin  of  a  design  in  which  all  the  most 
considerable  families  of  the  nation  were  deeply  en- 
gaged.   The  parliament  having  taken  their  case 
mto  consideration,  sent  an  address  to  his  majesty, 
representing  the  hardships  to  which  the  company 
had  been  exposed,  explaining  how  far  the  nation 
hi  general  was  concerned  in  the  design,  and  en- 
treating that  he  would  take  such  measures  as  might 
effectually  vindicate  the  undoubted  rights  and  priv- 
ileges of  the  company.    This  address  was  seconded 
by  a  petition  from  the  company  itself,  praying,  that 
fast  majesty  would  give  some  intimation  to  the  sen- 
ate of  Hamburgh,  permitting  the  inhabitants  of  that 
city  to  renew  the  subscriptions  they  had  with- 
drawn :  that,  as  a  gracious  mark  of  his  royal  favour 
te  the  company,-  he  would  bestow  upon  them  two 
small  frigates,  then  lying  useless  in  the  harbour  of 
Burnt-Island ;  and  that,  in  consideration  of  the  ob- 
structions they  had  encountered,  he  would  continue 
their  privileges  and  immunities  for  such  longer  time 
as  should  seem  reasonable  to  his  majesty.   Though 
the  commissioner  was  wholly  devoted  to  the  king, 
who  had  actually  resolved  to  ruin  mis  company,  he 
could  not  appease  the  resentment  of  the  nation ; 
and  the  heats  of  parliament  became  so  violent,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  adjourn  it  to  the  fifth  day  of  No- 
vember.   In  this  interval,  the  directors  of  the  conv 
pany,  understanding  from  their  agent  at  Hamburgh, 
mat  the  address  of  the  parliament,  and  their  own 
petition,  had  produced  no  effect  in  their  favour ; 
they  wrote  a  letter  of  complaint  to  the  lord  Sea- 
field,  secretary  of  state,  observing,  that  they  had 
received  repeated  assurances  of  the  king's  having 
given  orders  to  bis  resident  at  Hamburgh  touching 
their  memorial ;  and  entreating  the  interposition  of 
Us  lordship,  that  justice  might  he  done  to  the  com- 
pany.   The  secretary,  in  his  answer,  promised  to 
take  the  first  convenient  opportunity  of  represent- 
ing the  aftair  to  his  majesty ;  but  he  said  this  could' 
be  immediately  expected,  as  the  king  was  much 
in  the  anairs  of  the  English  parliament. 
laration  the   directors    considered,  as  it 
reatty  was,  a  mere  evasion,  which  helped  to  alien- 
ate the  minds  of  mat  people  from  the  king's  person 
and  government. 

HE  EMBARKS  TOR  HOLLAND. 

Ilia  William  at  this  time  revolved  in  his  own 
mind  a  project  of  far  greater  consequence  to  the 
interest  of  Europe ;  namely,  that  of  settling  the 
snecession  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  which  in  a  little 
time  would  be  vacated  by  the  death  of  Charles  II. 
whose  constitution  was  already  exhausted.  He  had 
been  lately  reduced  to  extremity,  and  his  situation 
was  no  sooner  known  in  France,  than  Louis  de- 
tached a  squadron  towards  Cadix,  with  orders  to 
■Dtercept  the  plate-fleet,  in  case  the  king  of  Spain 
should  die  before  its  arrival.  William  sent  another 
fleet  to  protect  the  galleons ;  but  it  arrived  too  late 
for  mat  service,  and  the  nation  loudly  exclaimed 
agamat  the  tardiness  of  the  equipment.  His  cath- 
olic majesty  recovered  from  his  disorder,  contrary 
to  the  expectation  of  his  people ;  but  continued  in 
such  an  enfeebled  and  precarious  state  of  health, 
that  a  relapse  was  every  moment  apprehended.  In 
me  latter  end  of  July,  king  William  embarked  for  | 
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Holland,  on  pretence  of  enjoying  a  recess  from 
business,  which  was  necessary  to  his  constitution. 
He  was  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  withdraw  himself 
for  some  time  from  a  kingdom  in  which  he  bad 
been  exposed  to  such  opposition  and  chagrin.  But 
the  real  motive  of  his  voyage  was  a  design  of  treat- 
ing with  the  French  king,  remote  from  the  obser- 
vation of  those  who  might  have  penetrated  into  the 
nature  of  his  negotiation.  He  had  appointed  a  re- 
gency to  govern  the  kingdom  in  his  awence,  and  as 
one  of  the  number  nominated  the  earl  of  Marlbo- 
rough, who  had  regained  his  favour,  and  been  con- 
stituted governor  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester.  At  his 
majesty's  departure,  sealed  orders  were  left  with 
the  ministry,  directing,  that  sixteen  thousand  men 
should  be  retained  in  the  service,  notwithstanding 
the  vote  of  die  commons,  by  which  the  standing 
army  was  limited  to  ten  thousand.  He  alleged, 
that  the  apprehension  of  troubles  which  might  arise 
at  the  death  of  king  Charles  induced  him  to  trans- 
gress this  limitation ;  and  he  hoped  that  the  new 
parliament  wonld  be  more  favourable.  His  ene- 
mies, however,  made  a  fresh  handle  of  this  step, 
to  depreciate  his  character  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people. 

FIRST  TREATY  OF  PARTITION. 

Having  assisted  at  the  assembly  of  the  States 
general,  and  given  audience  to  divers  ambassadors 
at  the  Hague,  he  repaired  to  his  house  at  Loo,  at- 
tended by  the  earls  of  Essex,  Portland,  and  Selkirk. 
There  he  was  visited  by  count  Tallard,  the  French 
minister,  who  had  instructions  to  negotiate  the 
treaty  concerning  the  Spanish  succession.  The 
earl  of  Portland,  by  his  majesty's  order,  had  com- 
municated to  secretary  Vernon  the  principal  condi- 
tions which  the  French  king  proposed :  he  himself 
wrote  a  letter  to  lord  chancellor  Somers,  desiring 
his  advice  with  regard  to  the  propositions,  and  full 
powers  under  the  great  seal,  with  blanks  to  bo 
filled  up  occasionally,  that  he  might  immediately 
begin  the  treaty  with  count  Tallard.  At  the  same 
time,  he  strictly  enjoined  secrecy.  The  purport  of 
Portland's  letter  was  imparted  to  the  duke  of 
Shrewsbury  and  Mr.  Montague,  who  consulted 
with  the  chancellor  and  Vernon  upon  the  subject ; 
and  the  chancellor  wrote  an  answer  to  the  king,  as 
the  issue  of  their  joint  deliberation ;  but,  before  it 
reached  his  majesty,  the  first  treaty  of  partition 
was  signed  by  the  earl  of  Portland  and  Sir  Joseph 
Williamson.  The  contracting  powers  agreed,  that, 
in  case  the  king  of  Spain  should  die  without  issue, 
the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  with  the  places 
depending  on  the  Spanish  monarchy,  and  situated 
on  the  coast  of  Tuscany,  or  the  adjacent  islands,  the 
marquisate  of  Final,  the  province  of  Guipuscoa,  all 
places  on  the  French  side  of  the  Pyrenees,  or  the 
other  mountains  of  Navarre,  Alva,  or  Biscay,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  province  of  Guipuscoa,  with  all  the 
ships,  vessels,  and  stores,  should  devolve  upon  the 
dauphin,  in  consideration  of  his  right  to  the  crown 
of  Spain,  which,  with  all  its  other  dependencies, 
should  descend  to  the  electoral  prince  at  Bavaria, 
under  the  guardianship  of  his  father:  that  the 
dutchy  of  Milan  should  be  settled  on  the  emperor's 
second  son,  the  archduke  Charles :  that  mis  treaty 
should  be  communicated  to  the  emperor  and  the 
elector  of  Bavaria  by  the  king  of  England  and  the 
States-general :  that  if  either  should  refuse  to  agree 
to  tibia  partition,  bis  proportion  should  remain  in 
sequestration,  until  the  dispute  could  be  accommo- 
dated :  that  in  case  the  electoral  prince  of  Bavaria 
should  die  before  bis  father,  then  the  elector  and 
his  other  heirs  should  succeed  him  in  those  domin- 
ions ;  and,  should  the  archduke  reject  the  dutchy  ot 
Mflan,  they  agreed  mat  it  should  be  sequestered, 
and  governed  by  the  prince  of  Vaudemont.  It  may 
be  necessary  to  observe,  that  Philip  IV.  father  to 
the  present  king  of  Spam,  had  settled  bis  crown  by 
will  on  the  emperoVs  children :  that  the  dauphin 
was  son  to  Maria-Theresa,  daughter  of  the  same 
monarch,  whose  right  to  the  succession  Louis  had 
renounced  in  the  most  solemn  manner :  as  for  tho 
electoral  prince  of  Bavaria,  he  was  grandson  to  a 
daughter  of  Spain.  This  treaty  of  partition  was 
one  of  the  most  impudent  schemes  of  encroach- 
ment that  tyranny  and  injustice  ever  planned. 
Louis,  who  had  made  a  practice  of  sacrificing  all 
ties  cf  honour  and  good  faith  to  tho  interest  of  his 
pride,  vanity,  and  ambition,  foresaw  that  he  should 
never  be  able  to  accomplish  his  designs  upon  the 
crown  of  Spain,  while  William  was  left  at  liberty  to 
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form  another  confederacy  against  them.  He  there- 
fore resolved  to  annuo  him  wilh  a  treaty  m  which 
he  should  seem  to  act  a*  umpire  in  the  concerns  of 
Europe.  He  knew  mat  WilHam  was  too  mock  of 
a  politician  to  be  restricted  by  notions  of  private 
justice ;  and  that  he  would  make  no  scrapie  to  in- 
fringe the  laws  of  particular  countries,  or  even  the 
rights  of  a  single  nation,  when  the  balance  of  power 
was  at  stake.  He  judged  right  in  this  particular. 
The  king  of  England  lent  a  willing  ear  to  his  pro- 

Esals,  and  en  gaped  in  a  plan  for  dismembering  a 
igdom,  in  despite  of  the  natives,  and  in  violation 
of  every  law  human  or  divine. 

INTRIGUES  OF  FRANCE  AT  THE  COURT  OF 

MADRID.  * 

Wh  ili  the  French  king  cajoled  William  with  this 
negotiation,  the  marquis  d'Harcourt,  his  ambassador 
to  Spain,  was  engaged  in  a  game  of  a  different 
nature  at  Madrid.    The  queen  of  Spain,  suspecting 
the  designs  of  France,  exerted  all  her  interest  in 
behalf  of  the  king  of  the  Romans,  to  whom  she  was 
nearly   related.      She  new-modelled  the  council, 
bestowed  the  government  of  Milan  on  prince  Vau- 
demont,  and  established  the  prince  of  Hesse  d'Arm- 
stadt  as  viceroy  of  Catalonia.    Notwithstanding  all 
her  efforts,  she  could  not  prevent  the  French  min- 
ister from  acquiring  some  influence  in  the  Spanish 
councils.    He  was  instructed  to  procure  the  succes- 
sion of  the  crown  for  one  of  the  dauphin's  sons,  or 
at  least  to  hinder  it  from  devolving  upon  the  em- 
peror's children.    With  a  view  to  give  weight  to 
Bis  negotiations,  the  French  king  ordered  an  army 
of  sixty  thousand  men  to  advance  towards  the 
frontiers  of  Catalonia  and  Navarre,  while  a  great 
number  of  ships  and  galleys  cruised  along  the  coast, 
and  entered  the  harbours  of  Spain.    Harcourt  im- 
mediately began  to  form  his  party ;  he  represented 
that  Philip  fV.  had  no  power  to  dispose  of  his 
frown  against  the  laws  of  nature  and  the  constitu- 
flon  of  the  reahn :  that,  by  the  order  of  succession, 
the  crown  ought  to  descend  to  the  children  of  his 
daughter,  in  preference  to  more  distant  relations : 
that,  if  the  Spaniards  would  declare  in  favour  of  the 
dauphin's  second  son,  the  duke  of  Anjou,  they  might 
train  him  up  in  the  manners  and  customs  of  their 
country.    When  he  found  them  averse  to  this  pro- 
posal, he  assured  them  his  master  would  approve 
of  the  electoral  prince  of  Bavaria,  rather  than  con- 
sent to  the  succession's  devolving  upon  a  son  of  the 
emperor.     Nay,  he  hinted,  that,  if  they   would 
choose  a  sovereign  among  themselves,  they  might 
depend  upon  the  protection  of  his  most  christian 
majesty,  who  had  no  other  view  than  that  of  pre- 
venting the  house  of  Austria  from  becoming  too 
formidable  to  the  liberties  of  Europe.    The  queen 
of  Spain  having  discovered  the  intrigues  of  this 
minister  conveyed  the  king  to  Toledo,  on  pretence 
that  the  air  of  Madrid  was  prejudicial  to  bis  health. 
Harcourt  immediately  took  the  alarm.   He  supposed 
her  intention  was  to  prevail  upon  her  husband,  in 
his  solitude,  to  confirm  the  last  will  of  his  father; 
and  his  doubts  were  all  removed,  when  he  under- 
stood that  the  count  de  Harrach  the  Imperial  am- 
bassador, had  privately  repaired  to  Toledo.    He 
forthwith  took  the  same  road,  pretending  to  have 
received  a  memorial  from  his  master,  with  a  posi- 
tive order  to  deliver  it  into  the  king's  own  hand. 
He  was  given  to  understand,  that  the  management 
of  foreign  affairs  had  been  left  to  the  care  of  car- 
dinal Corduba  at  Madrid,  and  that  the  king's  health 
would  not  permit  him  to  attend  to  business.    The 
purport  of  the  memorial  was,  an  offer  of  French 
forces  to  assist  in  raising  the  siege  of  Ceuta  in  Bar- 
bary,  which  the  Moors  had  lately  undertaken :  but 
this  offer  was  civilly  declined.    Harcourt   not  yet 
discouraged,  redoubled  his  .efforts  at  Madrid,  and 
found  means  to  engage  cardinal  Portocarrero  in  the 
interests  of  his  master.    In  the  mean  time  Louis 
concluded  an  alliance  with  Sweden,  under  the  pre- 
text of  preserving  and  securing  the  common  peace, 
by  such  means  as  should  be  adjudged  most  proper 
and  convenient.    During  these  transactions,  king 
William  was  not  wanting  in  his  endeavours  to  ter- 
minate the  war  in  Hungary,  which  had  raged  fifteen 
years  without  intermission.    About  the  middle  of 
August,  lord  Paget  and  Mr.  Colliers,  ambassadors 
from  England  and  Holland,  arrived  in  the  Turkish 
csmp  near  Belgrade ;  and  a  conference  being  opened 
under  their  mediation,  the  peace  of  Carlowtts  was 
signed  on  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  January.  By  this 
treaty,  the  emperor  remained  in  possession  of  all 


his  eoneuests :  Gaavjahwk  was  restored  to  die  Toll 
all  the  Morea,  with  several  fortresses  in  Dahnat 
were  ceded  to  the  Venetians ;  and  the  wear  of  Mi 
covy  retained  Asoph  during  a  truce  of  two  years: 
so  that  the  Turks,  by  tins  pacification,  lost  great 
part  of  their  European  dominions.  The  cardinal 
primate  of  Poland,  who  had  strenuously  adhered  to 
tbe  prince  of  Conti,  was  prevailed  upon  to  acknow- 
ledge Augustus :  and  the  commotions  in  Lithuania 
being  appeased,  peace  was  established  through  all 
Christendom, 

In  the  beginning  of  December  the  king  arrived  in 
England,  where  anew  parliament  had  been  chosen, 
and  prorogued  on  account  of  his  majesty's  absence, 
which  was  prolonged  by  contrary  winds  and  tem- 
pestuous weather.  His  ministry  had  been  at  very/ 
uttle  pains  to  influence  the  elections,  which  gener- 
ally fell  upon  men  of  revolution-principles,  though 
they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  much  devoted  to  the 
person  of  their  sovereign  :  yet  their  choice  of  Sir 
Thomas  Lyttieton  for  speaker  seemed  to  presage  a 
session  iavourable  to  the  ministry.  The  two  bouaee 
being  convened  on  the  sixth  day  of  December,  the 
king  in  his  speech,  observed,  that  the  safety,  hon- 
our, and  happiness  of  the  kingdom  would  in  a  great 
measnre  depend  upon  the  strength  which  they 
should  think  proper  to  maiptain  by  sea  and  land. 
He  desired  they  would  make  some  further  progress 
in  discharging  the  national  debt;  contrive  effectual 
expedients  for  employing  the  poor;  pass  good  mils 
for  the  advancement  of  trade,  and  the  discourage- 
ment of  profaneness ;  and  act  with  unanimity  and 
despatch.  The  commons  of  this  new  parliament 
wore  so  irritated  at  the  king's  presuming  to  main- 
tain a  greater  number  of  troops  than  their  prede- 
cessors had  voted,  that  they  resolved  he  should 
feel  the  weight  of  their  displeasure.  They  omitted 
the  common  compliment  of  an  address :  they  re- 
solved that  all  the  forces  of  England,  in  English 
pay,  exceeding  seven  thousand  men,  should  be 
forthwith  disbanded;  as  also  those  in  Ireland,  ex- 
ceeding twelve  thousand ;  and  that  those  retained 
should  be  his  majesty's  natural  born  subjects.  A 
bill  was  brought  in  on  these  resolutions,  and  prcee- 
outed  with  peculiar  eagerness,  to  the  unspeakable 
mortification  of  king  William,  who  was  not  only 
extremely  sensible  of  the  affront,  but  also  particu- 
larly chagrined  to  see  himself  disabled  from  main- 
taining his  Dutch  guards,  and  the  regiments  of 
French  refugees,  to  which  be  was  uncommonly  at- 
tached. Before  the  meeting  of  the  parliament,  the 
ministry  gave  him  to  understand,  that  they  should 
be  able  to  procure  a  vote  for  ten  or  twelve  thou- 
sand; but  they  would  not  undertake  for  a  greater 
number.  He  professed  himself  dissatisfied  with 
the  proposal,  observing,  that  they  aught  as  well  dis- 
band the  whole,  as  leave  so  few.  The  minister* 
would  not  ran  the  risk  of  losing  all  their  credit, 
by  proposing  a  greater  number;  and,  having  re- 
ceived no  directions  on  this  subject,  sat  silent  when 
it  was  debated  in  the  house  of  commons. 

Such  was  tbe  indignation  of  WUlianij  kindled  by 
this  ccnduct  of  bis  ministry  and  his  parliament  that 
he  threatened  to  abandon  the  government ;  and  bad 
actually  penned  a  speech  to  be  pronounced  to  both, 
houses  on  that  occasion:  but  he  was  diverted  from 
this  purpose  by  his  ministry  and  confidants,  and  re- 
solved to  pass  the  bill  by  which  he  had  been  so  much 


he  might  think  nimself  unkindly  used,  in  being  de- 
prived of  his  guards,  which  had  constantly  attended 
him  in  all  his  actions  :  yet,  as  he  believed  nothing 
could  be  more  fatal  to  the  nation  than  any  distrust 
or  jealousy  between  him  and  his  parliament,  ha 
was  come  to  pass  the  bill,  according  to  their  desire. 
At  the  same  time,  for  bis  own  justification,  and  in 
discharge  of  the  trust  reposed  in  him,  he  declared, 
that  in  his  own  judgment  the  nation  was  left  too 
much  exposed:  and  that  it  was  incumbent  upon 
them  to  provide  such  a  strength  as  uucbt  be  neces- 
sary for  the  safety  of  the  kingdom.    They  thanked 
him,  in  an  address,  for  this  undeniable  proof  of  hie 
readiness  to  comply  with  the  desires  of  bis  parlia- 
ment.   They  assured  him,  he  should  never  have 
reason  to  think  the  commons  were  undutiful  or 
unkind ;  for  they  would,  on  all  occasions,  stand  by, 
and  assist,  him  In  the  preservation  of  his  sacred 
person,  and  in  the  support  of  his  government 
against  all  his  enemies  whatsoever.    The  lords  pre* 
seated  an  address  to  the  same  effect ;  and  the  king 
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■—»«■!■  both  home*,  he  entertained  no  doubts  of 
their  loyalty  and  affection.    He  forthwith  toned 
order*  for  reducing  the  army  to  the  number  of  seven 
thousand  men,  to  be  maintained  in  England  under 
the  name  of  guards  and  garrisons;  and,  hoping  the 
hearts  of  the  commons  were  now  mollified,  he  made 
another  effort  in  favour  of  his  Dutch  guards,  whom 
ho  could  not  dismiss  without  the  most  sensible  re- 
gret.   Lord  Kanelagh  was  sent  with  a  written  mes- 
sage; to  the  commons,  giving  them  to  understand, 
IhM  the  necessary  preparations  were  made  for 
transporting  the  guards  who  came  with  him  into 
England,  and  that  they  should  embark  immediate- 
ly, unless  out  of  consideration  to  him,  the  house 
should  be  disposed  to  find  a  way  for  continuing 
mem  longer  in  the  service ;  a  favour  which  his  ma- 
jesty would  take  very  kindly.    The  commons,  in- 
stead of  complying  with  his  inclination,  presented 
an  address,  in  which  they  professed  unspeakable 
grief,  that  he  should  propose  any  thing  to  which 
they  could  not  consent  with  due  regard  to  the  con- 
stitution, which  he  had  come  over  to  restore,  and 
*o  often  hazarded  his  royal  person  to  preserve. 
They  reminded  him  of  the  declaration,  in  which  he 
had  promised  that  all  the  foreign  forces  should  be 
sent  out  of  the  kingdom.    They  observed,  that  no- 
thing conduced  more  to  die  happiness  and  welfare 
of  the  nation,  than  an  entire  confidence  between 
the  king  and  people,  which  could  no  way  be  so 
firmly  established  as  by  intrusting  bis  sacred  pet- 
sou  with  his  own  subjects,  who  had  so  eminently 
signalized  themselves  during  the  late  long  and  ex- 
pensive war.    They  received  a  soothing  answer  to 
mis  'address,  but  remained  firm  to  their  purpose, 
in  which  the  king  was  fain  to  acquiesce  ;  and  the 
Dutch  guards  weTe  transported  to  Holland.    At  a 
time  when  they  declared  themselves  so  well  pleased 
with  their  deliverer,  such  ah  opposition  in  an  affair 
of  very  little  consequence,  savoured  more  of  clown- 
ish obstinacy  than  of  patriotism.    In  the  midst  of 
all  their  professions  of  regard,  they  entertained  a 
national  prejudice  against  himself,  and  all  the  fo- 
reigners in  his  service.    Even  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons his  person  was  treated  with  great  disrespect 
ir  virulent  insinuations.    They  suggested  that  he 
neither  loved  nor  trusted  the  English  nation :  that 
he  treated  the  natives  with  the  most  disagreeable 
reserve ;  and  chose  his  confidants  from  the  number 
of  strangers  that  surrounded  him :  that,  after  every 
session  of  parliament,  he  retired  from  the  kingdom, 
to  enjoy  an  indolent  and  inglorious  privacy  with  a 
few  favourites.    These  suggestions  were  certainly 
true.    He  was  extremely  disgusted  with  the  Eng- 
nab,  whom  he  considered  as  malicious,  .ignorant, 
and  ungrateful,  and  he  took  no  pains  to  disguise  his 
sentiments. 

THE  COMMONS  ADDRESS  THE  KING. 

Thb  commons  having  effected  a  dissolution  of  the 
army,  voted  fifteen  thousand  seamen,  and  a  pro- 
portionable fleet,  for  the  security  or  the  kingdom : 
they  granted  one  million  four  hundred  and  eighty 
mar  thousand  fifteen  pounds,  for  the  services  of 
the  year,  to  be  raised  by  a  tax  of  three  shillings  in 
the  pound  upon  lands,  personal  estates,  pensions, 
and  offices.  A  great  number  of  priests  and  Roman 
eathoHcs,  who  had  been  frighted  away  by  the  re- 
volution, were  now  encouraged  by  the  treaty  of 
Ryswfek,  to  return,  and  appeared  in  all  public 
places  of  London  and  Westminster,  with  remark- 
able effrontery.  The  enemies  of  the  government 
whispered  about,  that  the  treaty  contained  a  secret 
article  in  favour  of  those  who  professed  that  reli- 

Son ;  and  some  did  not  even  scruple  to  insinuate 
at  William  was  a  papist  in  his  heart.  The  com- 
mons, alarmed  at  the  number  and  insolence  of 
those  religionists,  desired  the  king,  in  an  address, 
to  remove  by  proclamation  all  papists  and  nonjur- 
ors from  the  city  of  London  and  parts  adjacent, 
and  put  the  laws  in  execution  against  them,  that 
the  wicked  designs  they  were  always  hatching 
might  be  effectually  disappointed.  The  king  gra- 
tified them  in  their  request  of  a  proclamation,  which 
was  not  much  regarded  :  but  a  remarkable  law  was 
enacted  against  papists  in  the  course  of  die  ensu- 
ing session.  The  old  East  India  company,  about 
Bus  period,  petitioned  the  lower  house,  to  make 
some  provision  that  their  corporation  might  subsist 
for  the  residue  of  the  term  of  twenty  one  years, 
granted  by  his  majesty's  charter :  that  die  payment 
cf  the  fire  pounds  per  cent,  by  the  late  act  for  set- 
tling the  trade  to  the  East  Indies,  might  bs  setded 


and  adjusted  in  such  a  manner,  as  not  to  remain  a 
burden  on  die  petitioners ;  and  that  such  further 
considerations  might  be  had  for  their  relief,  and 
for  the  preservation  of  the  East  India  trade,  as 
should  be  thought  reasonable.  A  bill  was  brought 
in  upon  the  subject  of  this  petition ;  but  rejected 
at  die  second  reading  (3).  Discontents  had  risen  t* 
such  a  height,  that  some  members  began  to  assert, 
they  were  not  bound  to  maintain  die  votes  aod 
credit  of  the  former  parliament ;  and,  upon  this 
maxim,  would  have  contributed  their  interest  to- 
wards a  repeal  of  the  act  made  in  favour  of  die  new 
company :  but  such  a  scheme  was  of  too  danger- 
ous consequence  to  the  public  credit,  to  be  carried 
into  execution. 

That  spirit  of  peevishness  which  could  not  be  gra- 
tified with  this  sacrifice,  produced  an  inquiry  into 
the  management  of  naval  affairs,  which  was  aimed 
at  the  earl  of  Orford,  a  nobleman  whose  power  gave 
umbrage,  and  whose  wealth  excited  envy.  He  of- 
ficiated both  as  treasurer  of  the  navy,  and  lord 
commissioner  of  the  admiralty,  and  seemed  to  have 
forgot  the  sphere  from  which  he  had  risen  to  tide  and 
office.  The  commons  drew  up  an  address,  com- 
plaining of  some  unimportant  articles  of  misman- 
agement in  the  conduct  of  the  navy ;  and  the  earl 
was  wise  enough  to  avoid  further  prosecution,  by 
resigning  his  employments.  On  the  fourth  day  of  May 
the  king  closed  the  session,  with  a  short  speech, 
hinting  dissatisfaction  at  their  having  neglected  to 
consider  some  points  which  he  had  recommended 
to  their  attention  ;  and  die  parliament  was  pro- 
rogued to  the  first  of  June  (4).  In  a  litde  time  after 
this  prorogation,  his  majesty  appointed  a  regency ; 
and  on  the  second  day  of  June  embarked  for  Hol- 
land. 

THE  SCOTTISH  COMPANY  MAKE  A  SETTLE- 
MENT ON  THE  ISTHMUS  OF  DARIEN. 

In  Ireland  nothing  of  moment  was  transacted. 
The  parliament  of  that  kingdom  passed  an  act  for 
raising  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds 
on  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments,  to  defray 
the  expense  of  maintaining  twelve  thousand  men, 
who  bid  been  voted  by  the  commons  of  England : 
then  the  assembly  was  prorogued.    A  new  commis- 
sion afterwards  arrived  at  Dublin,  constituting  the 
duke  of  Bolton,  the  earls  of  Berkley  and  Gamy, 
lords-justices  of  Ireland.    The  clamour  in  Scotland 
increased  against  the  ministry,  who  had  disowned 
their  company,  and  in.  a  great  measure  defeated 
the  design  from  which  they  had  promised  them- 
selves such  heaps  of  treasure.    Notwithstanding 
die  discouragements  to  which  their  company  had 
been  exposed,  they  fitted  out  two  of  four  large  ships 
which  had  been  built  at  Hamburgh  for  their  ser- 
vice.   These  were  laden  with  a  cargo  for  traffic 
with  some  artillery  and  military  stores ;  and  the  ad 
venturers  embarking,  to  the  number  of  twelve  hun- 
dred, they  sailed  from  the  Frith  of  Edinburgh,  with 
some  tenders,  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  July  in  the 
preceding  year.    At  Madeira  they  took  in  a  supply 
of  wine,  and  then  steered  to  Crab-island  in  die 
neighbourhood  of  St.  Thomas,  lying  between  Santa- 
Crux,  and  Porto  Rico.    Their  design  was  to  take 
possession  of  tills  litde  island ;  but,  when  they  en- 
tered the  road,  they  saw  a  large  tent  pitched  upon 
the  strand,  and  the  Danish  colours  flying.    Finding 
themselves  anticipated  in  this  quarter,  they  directed 
their  course  to  the  coast  of  Darien,  where  they 
treated  with  the  natives  for  the  establishment  of 
their  colony,  and  taking  possession  of  the  ground, 
to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Caledonia,  began 
to  execute  their  plan  of  erecting  a  town  under  the 
appellation  of  New  Edinburgh,  by  the  direction  of 
their  council,  consisting  of  Patterson  die  projector, 
and  six  other  directors.    They  had  no  sooner  com- 
pleted theft-  settlement,  than  they  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  king,  containing  a  detail  of  their  proceedings. 
They  pretended  they  had  received  undoubted  intel- 
ligence, that  the  French  intended  to  make  a  settle- 
ment on  that  coast ;  and  that  their  colony  would 
be  the  means  of  preventing  the  evil  consequences 
which  might  arise  to  his  majesty's  kingdom  and  do- 
minions from  the  execution  of  such  a  scheme.  They 
acknowledged  bis  goodness  in  granting  those  privi- 
leges by  which  their  company  was    established : 
they  implored  the  continuance  of  his  royal  favour 
and  protection,  as  they  had  punctually  adhered  to 
the  conditions  of  the  act  cf  parHoment,  and  ilif 
patent  they  had  obtained. 
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By  this  time,  however,  the  king  mi  resolved  to 
crush  them  effectually.  Re  understood  that  the 
greater  part  of  their  provisions  had  been  consumed 
before  they  set  sail  from  Scotland,  and  foresaw 
that  they  must  be  reduced  to  a  starving  condition, 
if  not  supplied  from  the  English  colonies.  That 
they  might  be  debarred  of  all  such  assistance,  he 
sent  orders  to  the  governors  of  Jamaica,  and  the 
other  English  settlements  in  America,  to  issue  pro- 
clamations, prohibiting,  under  the  severest  penal- 
ties, all  his  majesty's  subjects  from  holding  any 
correspondence  with  the  Scottish  colony,  or  as- 
sisting it  in  any  shape,  with  arms,  ammunition,  or 
provision ;  on  pretence  that  they  had  not  communi- 
cated their  design  to  his  majesty,  but  had  peopled 
Darien,  in  violation  of  the  peace  subsisting  between 
him  and  his  allies.  Their  colony  was,  doubtless,  a 
very  dangerous  encroachment  upon  the  Spaniards, 
as  it  would  have  commanded  the  passage  between 
Porto- Bello  and  Panama,  and  divided  the  Spanish 
empire  in  America.  The  French  king  complained 
of  the  invasion,  and  offered  to  supply  the  court  of 
Madrid  with  a  fleet  to  dislodge  the  interlopers. 
Colonna,  marquis  de  Canales,  the  Spanish  am- 
bassador at  the  court  of  London,  presented  a  me- 
morial to  king  William,  remonstrating  against  the 
settlement  of  this  colony,  as  a  mark  of  disregard, 
and  a  breach  of  the  alliance  between  the  two 
crowns ;  and  declaring,  that  his  master  would  take 
proper  measures  against  such  hostilities.  The  Scots 
affirmed,  mat  the  natives  of  Darien  were  a  free 
people,  whom  the  Spaniards  had  in  vain  attempted 
to  subdue :  that,  therefore,  they  had  an  original 
and  incontrovertible  right  to  dispose  of  their  own 
lands,  part  of  which  the  company  had  purchased 
for  a  valuable  consideration.  But  there  was  another 
cause  more  powerful  than  the  remonstrances  of 
the  Spanish  court,  to  which  this  colony  fell  a  sacri- 
fice ;  and  that  was,  the  jealousy  of  the  English 
traders  and  planters.  Darien  was  said  to  be  a 
country  abounding  with  gold,  which  would  in  a  lit- 
tle time  enrich  the  adventurers.  The  Scots  were 
known  to  be  an  enterprising  and  pertinacious  peo- 
ple ;  and  their  harbour  near  Golden  Island  was  al- 
ready declared  a  free  port.  The  English  appre- 
hended that  their  planters  would  be  allured  into 
this  new  colony  by  the  double  jprospect  of  finding 
gold,  and  plundering  the  Spaniards :  that  the  buc- 
caneers in  particular  would  choose  it  as  their 
chief  residence:  that  the  plantations  of  England 
would  be  deserted :  that  Darien  would  become 
another  Algiers :  and  that  the  settlement  would 
produce  a  rupture  with  Spain,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  English  effects  in  that  kingdom  would 
be  confiscated.  The  Dutch,  too.  are  said  to  have 
been  jealous  of  a  company,  which  in  time  might 
have  proved  their  competitors  in  the  illicit  com- 
merce to  the  Spanish  main ;  and  to  have  hardened 
the  king's  heart  against  the  new  settlers,  whom  he 
abandoned  to  their  fate,  notwithstanding  the  re- 
peated petitions  and  remonstrances  of  their  consti- 
tuents. Famine  compelled  the  first  adventurers 
to  quit  the  coast :  a  second  recrcdt  of  men  and  pro- 
visions was  sent  thither  from  Scotland :  but  one 
of  their  ships,  laden  with  provision,  being  burnt  by 
accident,  they  likewise  deserted  the  place :  another 
reinforcement  arrived,  and  being  better  provided 
than  the  two  former,  might  have  maintained  their 
footiug ;  but  they  were  soon  divided  into  factions 
that  rendered  afl  their  schemes  abortive.  The 
Spaniards  advanced  against  them;  when,  finding 
themselves  incapable  of  withstanding  the  enemy, 
they  solicited  a  capitulation,  by  virtue  of  which 
they  were  permitted  to  retire.  Thus  vanished  all 
the  golden  dreams  of  the  Scottish  nation,  which 
had  engaged  in  this  design  with  incredible  eager- 
ness, and  even  embarked  a  greater  sum  of  money 
than  ever  they  had  advanced  upon  any  other  oc- 
casion. They  were  now  not  only  disappointed  in 
their  expectations  of  wealth  and  affluence,  but  a 
great  number  of  families  were  absolutely  ruined 
by  the  miscarriage  of  the  design,  which  they  im- 
puted solely  to  the  conduct  of  king  William.  The 
whole  kingdom  of  Scotland  seemed  to  join  in  the 
clamour  that  was  raised  against  their  sovereign, 
taxed  him  with  double  dealing,  inhumanity,  and 
base  ingratitude,  to  a  people  who  had  lavished  their 
treasure  and  best  blood  in  support  of  his  govern- 
ment, and  in  the  gratification  of  his  ambition :  and 
had  their  power  been  equal  to  their  animosity  in 
all  probability  a  rebellion  would  have  ensued. 


REMONSTRANCES  OF  THE  SPANISH 
COURT. 

William,  meanwhile,  enjoyed  himself  at  Loo, 
where  he  was  visited  by  die  duke  of  Zell,  with  whom 
he  had  long  cultivated  an  intimacy  of  friendship. 
During  his  residence  in  this  place,  the  earl  of  Port- 
land and  the  grand  pensionary  of  Holland  fre- 
quently conferred  with  the  French  ambassador, 
count  Tallard,  upon  the  subject  of  the  Spanish  suc- 
cession. The  first  plan  of  the  partition  being  de- 
feated by  the  death  of  the  young  prince  of  Bavaria, 
they  found  it  necessary  to  concert  another,  and! 
began  a  private  negotiation  for  that  purpose.  The 
court  of  Spain,  apprised  of  their  intention,  sent  a 
written  remonstrance  to  Mr.  Stanhope,  the  English 
minister  at  Madrid,  expressing  their  resentment 
at  this  unprecedented  method  of  proceeding,  and 
desiring  that  a  stop  might  be  put  to  those  intrigues, 
seeing  the  king  of  Spam  would  of  himself  take  the 
necessary  steps  for  preserving  the  public  tranquil- 
lity, in  case  he  should  die  without  heirs  of  his  body. 
A  representation  of  the  same  kind  was  made  to 
the  ministers  of  France  and  Holland :  the  marquis 
de  Canales,  the  Spanish  ambassador  at  London, 
delivered  a  memorial  to  the  lords-justices,  couched 
in  the  most  virulent  terms,  against  mis  transaction, 
and  even  appealing  from  die  king  to  the  parlia- 
ment. This  Spaniard  was  pleased  with  an  oppor- 
tunity to  insult  king  William,  who  hated  his  per- 
son, and  had  forbid  nim  the  court,  on  account  of  his 
appearing  covered  in  his  majesty's  presence.  The 
regency  had  no  sooner  communicated  this  paper 
to  the  King,  than  he  ordered  the  ambassador  to  quit 
the  kingdom  in  eighteen  days,  and  to  remain  within 
his  own  house  till  the  time  of  his  departure.  He 
was  likewise  given  to  understand,  that  no  writing; 
would  be  received  from  him  or  any  of  his  domes- 
tics. Mr.  Stanhope  was  directed  to  complain  at 
Madrid  of  the  affront  offered  to  his  master,  which 
he  styled  an  insolent  and  saucy  attempt  to  stir  up 
sedition  in  the  kingdom,  by  appealing  to  the  people 
and  parliament  of  England  against  his  majesty. 
The  court  of  Spain  justified  what  their  minister  had 
done,  and  in  their  turn  ordered  Mr.  Stanhope  to 
leave  their  dominions.  Don  Bernardo  de  Quiroe, 
the  Spanish  ambassador  in  Holland,  prepared  a 
memorial  on  the  same  subject,  to  the  States-gener- 
al ;  which,'  however,  they  refused  to  accept.  These 
remonstrances  did  not  interrupt  the  negotiation  in 
which  Louis  was  so  eager,  that  he  complained  of 
William,  as  if  he  had  not  employed  his  whole  influ- 
ence in  prevailing  upon  the  Dutch  to  signify  their 
accession  to  the  articles  agreed  upon  by  France 
and  England:  but  his  Britannic  majesty  found 
means  to  remove  this  jealousy. 

THE  COMMONS  PERSIST  IN  THEIR 

RESOLUTIONS. 

About  the  middle  of  October.  William  returned 
to  England,  and  conferred  upon  the  duke  of  Shrews- 
bury the  office  of  chamberlain,  vacant  since  die  re- 
signation of  Sunderland.  Mr.  Montague,  at  die 
same  period,  resigned  his  seat  at  the  treasury- 
board,  together  with  the  chancellorship  of  the  ex- 
chequer ;  either  foreseeing  uncommon  difficulty  in 
managing  a  house  of  commons,  after  they  had  been 
dismissed  in  ill-humour,  or  dreading  the  interest  of 
his  enemies,  who  might  procure  a  vote  mat  his  two 
places  were  inconsistent.  The  king  opened  the 
session  of  parliament,  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  No- 
vember, with  a  long  speech,  advising  a  further  pro- 
vision for  the  safety  of  the  kingdom  by  sea  and 
land,  as  well  as  the  repairs  of  ships,  and  fortifica- 
tions; exhorting  the  commons  to  make  good  the 
deficiencies  of  the  funds,  discharge  the  debts  of  the 
nation,  and  provide  the  necessary  supplies.  He 
recommended  some  good  bill  for  the  more  effectual 
preventing  and  punishing  unlawful  and  clandes- 
tine trading;  and  expressed  a  desire,  that  some 
method  .should  be  taken  for  employing  the  poor, 
which  were  become  a  burden  to  the  kingdom.  He 
assured  diem,  his  resolutions  were  to  countenance 
virtue,  and  discourage  vice :  and  that  he  would  de- 
cline no  difficulties  and  dangers,  where  the  welfare 
and  prosperity  of  the  nation  might  be  concerned. 
He  concluded  with  these  words :  "  Since  then  our 
aims  are  only  for  the  general  good,  let  ns  act  with 
confidence  in  one  another;  which  will  not  fail, 
with  God's  blessing,  to  make  me  a  happy  king,  and 
you  a  great  and  flourishing  people."    The  commons 
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wen  bow  become  wanton  In  their  disgust.  Though 
they  had  received  no  real  provocation,  they  re- 
solved to  mortify  him  with  their  proceeding*. 
They  affected  to  put  odious  interpretations  on  the 
Tory  harmless  expression  of  "  Let  us  act  with  con- 
fidence in  one  another."  Instead  of  an  address  of 
thanks,  according  to  the  usual  custom,  they  pre- 
sented a  sullen  remonstrance,  complaining  mat  a 
jealousy  and  disgust  had  been  raised  of  their  duty 
and  affection ;  and  desiring  he  would  show  marks 
ef  bis  high  displeasure  towards  all  persons  who 
had  presumed  to  misrepresent  their  proceedings  to 
his  majesty.  He  declared,  in  his  answer,  that  no 
person  bad  ever  dared  to  misrepresent  their  pro- 
ceedings, and,  that  if  any  should  presume  to  im- 
pose upon  him  by  such  calumnies,  he  would  treat 
them  as  bis  worst  enemies. 

INQUIRY  INTO  THE  EXPEDITION  OF 
CAPTAIN  KIDD. 

Thi  house  was  not  in  a  humour  to  be  appeased 
with  soothing  promises  and  protestations  ;  they  de- 
termined to  distress  him,  by  prosecuting  his  minis- 
ters. During  the  war,  the  colonies  of  North 
America  had  grown  rich  by  piracy.  One  Kidd, 
the  master  of  a  sloop,  undertook  to  suppress  the 
pirates,  provided  the  government  would  furnish 
him  with  a  ship  of  thirty  guns,  well  manned.  The 
board  of  admiralty  declaring  that  such  a  number  of 
seamen  could  not  be  spared  from  the  public  service, 
Kidd  was  equipped  by  the  private  subscription  of 
the  lord  chancellor,  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury,  the 
earls  of  Romney,  Oxford,  and  BeDamont,  Sir  Ed- 
ward Harrison,  and  colonel  Livingstone,  of  New- 
York.  The  king  promised  to  contribute  one  half  of 
the  expense,  and  reserved  to  himself  one  tenth  of 
the  profits;  but  he  never  advanced  the  money. 
Kidd,  being  thus  equipped,  and  provided  with  a 
commission  to  act  against  the  French,  as  well  as 
to  make  war  on  certain  pirates  therein  mentioned 
by  name,  set  sail  from  Plymouth :  but  instead  of 
cruising  on  the  coast  of  America,  he  directed  his 
coarse  to  the  East  Indies,  where  he  himself  turned 
pirate,  and  took  a  rich  ship  belonging  to  the  Moors. 
Having  divided  bis  booty  with  his  crew,  ninety  of 
whom  left  him,  in  order  to  join  other  adventurers, 
he  burned  his  own  shin,  and  sailed  with  his  prise 
to  the  West  Indies.  There  he  purchased  a  sloop, 
in  which  he  steered  for  North  America,  leaving 
part  of  his  men  in  the  prize,  to  remain  in  one  of  the 
Leeward  Islands,  until  they  should  receive  further 
instructions  Arriving  on  the  coast  of  New-York, 
he  sent  one  Emmet  to  make  his  peace  with  the 
earl  of  BeUamont,  the  governor  of  that  province, 
who  inveigled  him  into  a  negotiation,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  was  apprehended.  Then  his  lordship 
sent  an  account  of  his  proceedings  to  the  secretary 
of  state,  desiring  mat  he  would  send  for  the  prison- 
ers to  England,  as  there  was  no  law  in  that  colony 
for  punishing  piracy  with  death,  and  the  majority 
of  the  people  favoured  that  practice.  The  admir- 
alty, by  order  of  the  lords-justices,  despatched  the 
ship  Rochester  to  bring  home  the  prisoners  and 
their  effects:  but,  after  having  been  tossed  for 
some  time  with  tempestuous  weather,  this  vessel 
was  obliged  to  return  to  Plymouth  in  a  shattered 
condition.  This  incident  furnished  the  malcontents 
with  a  colour  to  paint  the  ministry  as  the  authors 
and  abettors  of  a  piratical  expedition,  which  they 
wanted  to  screen  from  the  cognizance  of  the  public. 
The  old  East  India  company  had  complained  to 
the  regency,  of  the  capture  made  by  Kidd  hi  the 
East  Indies,  apprehending,  as  the  vessel  belonged 
to  the  Moors,  they  should  bo  exposed  to  the  re- 
sentments of  the  Mogul.  In  the  beginning  of  De- 
cember, this  subject  being  brought  abruptly  into 
the  house  of  commons,  a  motion  was  made,  That 
the  letters  patent  granted  to  the  earl  of  Bellamont 
and  others,  of  pirates'  goods,  were  dishonourable 
to  the  king,  against  the  laws  of  nations,  contrary 
to  the  laws  and  statutes  of  the  land,  invasive  of 
property,  and  destructive  of  trade  and  commerce. 
A  warm  debate  ensued,  in  the  course  of  which, 
some  members  declaimed  with  great  bitterness 
against  the  chancellor  and  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury, 
as  partners  in  a  piratical  scheme ;  but  these  impu- 
tations were  refuted,  and  the  motion  was  rejected 
by  a  great  majority.  Not  bat  tney  might  have 
justly  stigmatised  the  expedition  as  a  lime,  mean 
adventure,  in  which  those  noblemen  had  embarked 
with  a  view  to  their  own  pri?ate  advantage. 
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While  this  affair  was  in  agitation1  among  the  com- 
the  attention  of  tile  upper  house  was 


mons 


em- 


ployed upon  the  case  of  Dr.  Watson,  bishop  of  St. 
David's.    This  prelate  was  supposed  to  have  paid 


a  valuable  consideration  for  his  bishopric :  and, 
after  his  elevation,  had  sold  the  preferments  in  his 
gift,  with  a  view  of  being  reimbursed.    He 


accused  of  simony ;  and,  after  a  solemn   hearing 
before  tile  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  six  suffra- 

gans,  convicted  and  deprived.  Then  he  pleaded 
is  privilege :  so  that  the  affair  was  brought  into 
the  house,  of  lords,  who  refused  to  own  him  as  a 
peer  after  he  had  ceased  to  be  a  bishop.  Thus 
disappointed,  he  had  recourse  to  the  court  of  dele- 
gates, by  whom  the  archbishop's  sentence  was  con- 
firmed. The  next  effort  that  the  commons  made, 
with  a  view  of  mortifying  king  William,  was  to 
raise  a  clamour  against  Dr.  Burnet,  bishop  of. 
Sarum.  He  was  represented  in  the  house  as  a 
very  unfit  preceptor  for  the  duke  of  Gloucester, 
both  as  a  Scottish  man,  and  author  of  that  pastoral 
letter  which  had  been  burned  by  order  of  the  par- 
liament, for  asserting  that  William  bad  a  right  to 
the  crown  from  conquest.  A  motion  was  made  for 
addressing  his  majesty,  that  this  prelate  might  be 
dismissed  from  his  employment,  but  rejected  by  a 
great  majority.  Burnet  had  acted  with  uncommon 
integrity  in  accepting  the  trust.  He  had  declined 
the  office,  which  he  was  in  a  manner  forced  to 
accept.  He  had  offered  to  resign  his  bishopric, 
thinking  the  employment  of  a  tutor  would  interfere 
with  the  duty  of  a  pastor.  He  insisted  upon  the 
duke's  residence  all  the  summer  at  Winder  4  which 
is  in  the  diocess  of  Sarum ;  and  added  to  bis  pri- 
vate charities  the  whole  income  of  his  new  office. 

INQUIRY  INTO  THE  IRISH  FORFEITURES. 

Ths  circumstance  on  which  the  anti-courtiers 
built  their  chief  hope  of  distressing  or  disgracing 
the  government,  was  the  inquiry  into  the  Irish 
forfeitures,  which  the  king  had  distributed  among 
bis  own  dependents.  The  commissioners  appointed 
by  parliament  to  examine  these  particulars,  were 
Annesley,  Ttenchard,  Hamilton,  Langford,  the  earl 
of  Drogheda,  Sir  Francis  Brewster,  and  Sir  Richard 
Loving.  The  first  four  were  actuated  by  all  the 
virulence  of  faction ;  the  other  three  were  secretly 
guided  by  ministerial  influence.  They  began  then* 
inquiry  in  Ireland,  and  proceeded  with  such  sever- 
ity as  seemed  to  flow  rather  from  resentment  to 
tiie  court,  than  from  a  love  of  justice  and  abhor- 
rence of  corruption.  They  in  particular  scrutinised 
a  grant  of  an  estate  which  the  king  had  made  to 
Mrs.  Vilhers,  now  countess  of  Orkney,  so  as  to  ex- 
pose bis  majesty's  partiality  for  that  favourite,  and 
subject  him  to  an  additional  load  of  popular  odium. 
In  tiie  course  of  their  examination,  the  earl  of 
Drogheda,  Loving,  and  Brewster,  opposed  the  rest 
of  the  commissioners  in  divers  articles  of  the  re- 
port, which  they  refused  to  sign,  and  sent  over  a 
memorial  to  the  house  of  commons,  explaining 
their  reasons  for  dissenting  from  their  colleagues. 
By  this  time,  however,  they  were  considered  as 
hirelings  of  the  court,  and  no  regard  was  paid 
to  their  representations.  The  others  delivered  their 
report,  declaring  that  a  million  and  a  half  of  money 
might  be  raised  from  tiie  sale  of  the  confiscated 
estates  ;  and  a  bill  was  brought  in  for  applying 
them  to  the  use  of  the  public.  A  motion  being 
made  to  reserve  a  third  part  for  the  king's  disposal, 
it  was  over-ruled :  then  the  commons '  passed  an 
extraordinary  vote,  importing,  that  they  would 
not  receive  any  petition  from  any  person  whatso- 
ever concerning  the  grants ;  and  that  they  would 
consider  the  great  services  performed  by  the  com- 
missioners appointed  to  inquire  into  the  forfeited 
estates.  They  resolved,  That  the  four  commissioners 
who  had  signed  the  report  had  acquitted  themselves 
with  understanding,  courage,  and  integrity ;  and, 
That  Sir  Richard  Leving,  as  author  of  groundless 
and  scandalous  aspersions  cast  upon  his  four  col- 
leagues, should  be  committed  prisoner  to  the 
Tower.  They  afterwards  came  to  the  following  reso- 
lution, which  was  presented  to  the  king  in  form  of 
an  address  :  That  the  procuring  and  passing  those 
grants  had  occasioned  great  debts  upon  the  nation, 
and  heavy  taxes  upon  the  people,  and  highly  re- 
flected upon  tiie  king's  honour :  and,  That  the  oss- 
cers  and  instruments  concerned  in  the  same  had 
highly  failed  in  the  performance  of  their  trust  and 
duty.  The  king  answered, That  be  was  not  only  led  by 
inclination,  bat  thought  himself  obliged  in  justice  to 
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lawari  thoM  who  had  served  well  in  the  redaction 
of  Ireland,  oat  of  the  estates  forfeited  to  him  by  the 
rebellion  in  that  kingdom.  He  observed,  that  as  the 
long  war  had  left  the  nation  orach  in  debt,  their  tak- 
ing just  and  effectual  ways  for  lessening  that  debt, 
and  supporting  public  credit,  was  what,  in  his  opin- 
ion, would  best  contribute  to  the  honour,  interest, 
and  safety  of  the  kingdom.  This  answer  kindled  a 
flame  of  indignation  in  the  house.  They  forthwith 
resolved.  That  the  adviser  of  it  had  used  his  utmost 
endeavours  to  create  a  misunderstanding  and  jeal- 
ousy between  the  king  and  his  people. 

THB  COMMONS  PASS  A  BILL  OF 

RESUMPTION. 

They  prepared,  finished,  and  passed  a  bill  of 
resumption.    They  ordered  the  report  of  the  com- 
missioners, together  with  the  king's  promise  and 
speeches,  and  the  former  resolutions  of  the  house 
touching  the  forfeited   estates  in  Ireland,  to  be 
printed  and  published  for  their  justification ;  and 
they  resolved!.  That  the  procuring  or  passing  ex- 
orbitant grants  by  any  member,  now  of  the  privy 
council,  or  by  any  other  that  had  been  a  privy  coun- 
sellor, in  this  or  any  former  reign,  to  his  use  or 
benefit  was  a  high  crime  and  misdemeanor.    That 
justice  might  be  done  to  purchaser*  and  creditors 
in  the  act  of  resumption,  thirteen  trustees  were 
authorised  and  empowered  to  hear  and  determine 
all  claims  relating  to  those  estates,  to  sell  them  to 
the  best  purchasers  ;  and  the  money  arising  from 
the  sale  was  appropriated  to  pay  die  arrears  of  the 
army.    It  passed  under  the  title  cf  a  bill  for  grant- 
ing an  aid  to  his  majesty,  by  the  sale  of  forfeited 
and  other  estates  and  interests  in  Ireland;  and 
that  it  might  undergo  no  alteration  in  the  house  of 
lords,  it  was  consolidated  with  the  money-bill  for 
the  service  of  the  year.    In  the  house  of  lords  it 
produced  warm  debates ;  and  some  alterations  were 
made,  which  the  commons  unanimously  rejected. 
They  seemed  to  be  now  more  than  ever  exasperat- 
ed against  the  ministry,  and  ordered  a  list  of  the 
privy  council  to  be  laid  before  the  house.  The  lords 
demanded  conferences,  which  served  only  to  exas- 
perate the  two  houses  against  each  other ;  for  the 
peers  insisted  upon  their  amendments,  and  the 
commons  were  so  provoked  at  their  interfering  in 
a  money-bill,  that  theydetermined  to  give  a  loose 
to  their  resentment.    They  ordered  all  the  doors  of 
their  house  to  be  shut,  that  no  members  should  go 
forth.  Then  they  took  into  consideration  the  report 
of  the  Irish  forfeitures,  with  the  list  of  the  privy- 
counseUors  j  and  a  question  was  moved.  That  an 
address  should  be  made  to  his  majesty,  to  remove 
John  lord  Somen,  chancellor  of  England,  from  his 
presence  and  councils  for  ever.    This,  however, 
was  carried  in  the  negative  by  a  great  majority. 
The  king  was  extremely  chagrined  at  the   bill, 
which  he  considered  as  an  invasion  of  his  preroga- 
tive, an  insult  on  his  person,  and  an  injury  to  his 
friends  and  servants;  and  he  at  first  resolved  to 
hasard  all  the  consequences  of  refusing  to  pass  it 
into  a  law :  but  he  was  diverted  from  his  purpose 
by  the  remonstrances  of  those  in  whom  be  chiefly 
confided  (6).    He  could  not,  however,  dissemble  his 
resentment.    He  became  sullen,  peevish,  and  mo- 
rose ;  and  his  enemies  did  not  fail  to  make  use  of 
this  additional  ill-humour,  as  a  proof  of  bis  aversion 
to  the  English  people.    Though  the  motion  against 
the  chancellor  had  miscarried,  the  commons  re- 
solved to  address  his  majesty,  that  no  person  who 
was  not  a  native  of  his  dominions,  except  his  royal 
highness  prince  George  of  Denmark,  should  be  ad- 
mitted into  his  majesty's  councils  m  England  or 
Ireland.    This  resolution  was  levelled  against  the 
eails  of  Portland,  Albemarle,  and  Galway:  but, 
before  the  address  could  be  presented,  the  king 
went  to  the  house  of  peers,  and  having  passed  the 
ball  which  had  produced  such  a  ferment,  with  some 
others,  commanded  the  earl  of  Bridgewater,  speaker 
of  the  house,  in  the  absence  of  the  chancellor,  who 
was  indisposed,  to  prorogue  the  parliament  to  the 
twenty-third  day  of  May. 

THE  COMMONS  PASS  A  SEVERE  BILL 

AGAINST  PAPISTS. 

In  the  course  of  this  session,  the  commons  having 
prosecuted  their  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  Kidd, 
brought  in  a  bill  for  the  more  effectual  suppressing 
of  piracy,  which  passed  into  a  law :  understanding 
afterwards,  that  Kidd  was  brought  over  to  England, 
they  presented  an  address  to  the  king,  desiring  that 


he  might  not  be  tried,  discharged,  or 
the  next  session  of  parliament;  and  his 
complied  with  their  request.  Bolting  still  with  hv 
dignation  against  the  lord  chancellor  who  had 
turned  many  disaffected  persons  out  of  the  com- 
mission of  the  peace,  the  house  ordered  a  bill  to  ba 
prepared  for  qualifying  justices  of  the  peace ;  and 
appointed  a  committee  to  inspect  the  commission. 
This,  reporting  that  many  dissenters  and  men  ol 
small  fortunes,  depending  on  the  court,  were  put 
into  those  places,  the  commons  declared,  in  an  ad- 
dress, that  it  would  much  conduce  to  the  service  of 
his  majesty,  and  the  good  of  this  kingdom,  Ant 
gentlemen  of  quality  and  good  estates  should  be  re- 
stored, and  put  into  the  commissions  of  the  peace 
and  lieutenancy :  and  that  men  of  small  estates  be 
neither  continued,  nor  put  into  the  said  «??"»»»»*- 
sions.  The  king  assured  them  he  was  of  the  same 
opinion ;  and  that  he  would  give  directions  accord- 
ingly. They  were  so  mollified  by  this  instance  of 
his  condescension,  that  they  thanked  him  in  a  body 
for  bis  gracious  answer.  They  passed  a  bill  to  ex- 
culpate such  as  had  neglected  to  sign  the  associa- 
tion, either  through  mistake,  or  want  of  opportune- 
3'.  Having  received  a  petition  from  the  Lancashire 
ergy,  complaining  of  the  insolence  and  attempts 
of  popish  priests,  they  appointed  a  committee  to 
inquire  how  far  the  laws  against  popish  refugee* 
had  been  put  in  execution  ;  and  upon  the  report,  a 
bill  was  brought  in,-  complying  with  the  prayer  of 
the  petition.  It  decreed  a  farther  reward  to  such 
persons  as  should  discover  and  convict  popish 
priests  and  Jesuits :  and  perpetual  imprisonment 
for  those  convicted  on  the  oath  of  one  or  more  wit- 
nesses. It  enacted,  That  no  person  born  after  the 
twenty-fifth  day  of  March  next  ensuing,  being  a 

Kpist,  should  be  capable  of  inheriting  any  title  of 
nour  or  estate  within  the  kingdom  of  England* 
dominion  of  Wales,  or  town  of  Berwick  upon 
Tweed ;  and,  that  no  papist  should  be  capable  of 
purchasing  any  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments, 
either  in  his  own  name,  or  in  the  name  of  any  other 
person  in  trust  for  him.  Several  alterations  were 
made  in  this  first  draft,  before  it  was  finished  and 
sent  up  to  the  lords,  some  of  whom  proposed 
amendments :  these,  however,  were  not  adopted : 
and  the  bill  obtained  the  royal  assent,  contrary  to 
the  expectation  of  those  who  prosecuted  the  meas- 
ure, on  the  supposition  that  the  king  was  a  favourer 
of  the  papists.  After  all,  the  bill  was  deficient  in 
necessary  clauses  to  enforce  execution ;  so  that  the 
law  was  very  little  regarded  in  the  sequel. 

THB  OLD  EAST  INDIA  COMPANY  RE- 
ESTABLISHED. 

Thk  court  sustained  another  insult  from  the  old 
East  India  company,  who  petitioned  the  house  that 
they  might  be  continued  by  parliamentary  authori- 
ty during  the  remaining  part  of  the  time  prescribed 
in  their  charter.  They,  at  the  same  time,  published 
a  state  of  their  case,  in  which  they  expatiated  upon 
the  equity  of  their  claims,  and  magnified  the  injuries 
they  had  undergone.  The  new  company  drew  up 
an  answer  to  this  remonstrance,  exposing  the  cor- 
rupt practices  of  their  adversaries.  But  the  influ- 
ence of  their  great  patron,  Mr.  Montague,  was  now 
vanished :  the  supply  was  not  yet  discussed,  and 
the  ministry  would  not  venture  to  provoke  the 
commons,  who  seemed  propitious  to  the  old  com- 
pany, and  actually  passed  a  bin  in  their  favour. 
This,  meeting  with  no  opposition  in  the  npper 
house,  was  enacted  into  a  law,  renewing  their  es- 
tablishment: so  that  now  there  were  two  rival 
companies  of  merchants  trading  to  the  East  Indies. 
The  commons,  not  yet  satisfied  with  the  vexations 
to  which  they  had  exposed  their  sovereign,  passed 
a  bill  to  appoint  commissioners  for  taking  and  ex- 
amining the  public  accounts.  Another  law  was 
made,  to  prohibit  the  use  of  India  silks  and  stuffs 
which  interfered  with  the  English  manufactures :  a 
third,  to  take  off  the  duties  on  the  exportation  of 
woollen  manufactures,  corn,  grain,  meal,  bread, 
and  biscuit :  and  a  fourth,  in  which  provision  was 
made  for  punishing  governors,  or  commanders  in 
chief  of  plantations  and  colonies,  in  case  they 
should  commit  any  crimes  or  acts  of  injustice 
and  oppression,  in  the  exercise  of  their  administra- 
tion 

DANGEROUS  FERMENT  IN  SCOTLAND. 

Trk  people  of  Scotland  still  continued  in  a  vio- 
lent agitation.    They  published  a  pamphlet,  con- 
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i,  which  they  in  a 
pest  measure  ascribed  to  Us  majesty.  A  complaint 
being  preferred  to  the  house  of  commons  against 
performance,  it  was  toted  a  false,  scandalous, 
traitorous  libel,  and  ordered  to  be  burned  by 
sands  of  the  common  hangman.  The  commons 
bis  majesty,  to  issue  his  royal  proclama- 
tion for  apprehending  the  author,  printer,  and  pub- 
~  "      of  the  said  libel ;  and  he  complied  with  their 
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request.  The  Scottish  company  had  sent  up  an 
address  to  the  king,  in  behalf  of  some  adventurers 
who  were  wronrfuUv  detained  nrisoners  in  Cartha. 


court. 


wrongfully  detained  prisoners  in  Cartha- 
, :  bat  lord  Basil  Hamilton,  who  undertook  the 
charge  of  this  petition,  was  refused  admittance  to  bis 
majesty,  on  pretence  of  his  being  suspected  of  disaf- 
fection to  the  government.  The  king,  however,  wrote 
t»  bis  council  for  Scotland,  that  he  would  demand 
(he  enlargement  of  the  prisoners,  and  countenance 
any  hutdable  measure  that  could  advance  the  trade 
sf  mat  kingdom.    The  directors  of  the  company, 
not  content  with  this  declaration,  importuned  their 
lsrd  chancellor,  who  was  in  London,  to  procure  ac- 
cess   for  lord  Basil  Hamilton;  and  the  ministry 
task  shelter  from  their  solicitations  behind  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.    The  subject  of  the  Scottish  col- 
ony being  introduced  into  the  house  of  lords,  where 
the  ministerial  influence  preponderated,  a  vehe- 
t  debate  arose,  not  from  any  regard  to  the  in- 
it  of  Scotland,  but  from  mere  opposition  to  the 
t,  which,  however,  triumphed  in  the  issue.    A 
on  was  made,  that  the  settlement  of  the  Scotch 
colony  at  Darien  was  inconsistent  with  the  good  of 
the  plantation  trade  of  England ;   and  passed  in 
the  affirmative  by  a  small  majority.  Then  they  pre- 
sented an  address,  declaring  their  sympathy  with 
the  losses  of  their  fellow-subjects,  and  their  opinion, 
that  a  prosecution  of  the  design  must  end,  not  only 
fan  far  greater  disappointments  to  themselves,  but 
abo  prove  very  inconvenient  to  the  trade  and  quiet 
of  the  kingdom.    They  reminded  him  of  the  address 
of  both  houses,  touching  that  settlement ;  and  they 
Sipiussuil  their  approbation  of  the  orders  he  had 
seat  to  die  governors  of  the  plantations  on  this  sub- 
ject.   The  king,  in  Us  answer  to  the  address,  in 
which  the  commons  refused  to  concur,  took  the  op- 
rof  exhorting  them  to  consider  of  a  union 
the  two  kingdoms,  as  a  measure,   than 
nothing  could  more  contribute  to  their  mu- 
seenrity  and  advantage.    The  lord*,  in  pursu- 
ef  this  advice,  prepared  a  bill,  appointing  cer- 
cemsslssioners  of  the  realm  in  England  to 
:  with  commissioners  of  Scotland. for  the  weal 
of  both  kingdoms :  but  it  was  obstructed  in  the 
of  commons,  who  were  determined  to  thwart 
step  that  might  tend  to  lessen  the  disgust, 
the  animosity  of  the  Scottish  nation, 
malcontents  insinuated,  that  the  king's  opposi- 
te the  Scottish  company  flowed  neither  from 
to  the  interest  of  England,  nor  from  his 
ihservance  of  treaties  with  Spain ;  but 
>  hie  attachment  to  the  Dutch,  who  main- 
an  advantageous  trade  from  the  island  of 
■a  to  the  Spanish  plantations  in  America,  and 
apprehensive  that   the    Scottish   company 
deprive  them  of  this  commerce.    This  tnter- 
[fon  served  as  fuel  to  the  flame  already  kind- 
fn  Scotland,  and  industriously  blown  up  by  the 
of    the   Jacobites.     Their   parliament 
the  company  as  a  national  concern,  by 
■  ».  That  the  colony  of  Caledonia  in  Darien  was 
a  legal  and  rightful  settlement,  which  the  parlia- 
'  wouM  mamtam  and  support.    On  account  of 
"  Mien,  the  session  was  for  some  time  dis- 
, ;  hot,  when  the  Scots  understood  their 
enentwas-  totally  abandoned,  their  capital 
lest,  and  all  their  hope  entirely  vanished,  the  whole 
nation  was  seised  with  a  transport  of  fury.    They 
hmdry  exclaimed,  that  they  had  been  sacrificed  and 
basely  betrayed  in  that  quarter  where  they  were 
entitled  to  protection.    They  concerted  an  address 
to  the  king,  couched  in  a  very  high  strain,  repre- 
~*   |*  tfc*  necessity  of  an  hnmediate  parliament, 
csreulated  about N  the  kingdom  for  subscrip- 
by  a  great  number  of  those  who  sat 
,   and   presented   to    the    king  by 
with  seme  others  was  deputed  for 
mat  purpose.    The  king  told  them,  they  should 
knew  bis  intention  ba  Scotland ;  and  in  the  mean 
time  adjourned  their  paihauient  by  proclamation. 
Ifce  p  sophs  CTnspoffBlml  at  tins  new  provocation, 
to  form  the  draft  of  a  second  national  ad- 
to  be  signed  by  the  shires  sad  boroughs  of 


solely 


m  partial 
WfdRoss, 
that  nure 


the  kingdom :  but,  before  tins  could  be  finished, 
the  king  wrote  a  letter  to  the  duke  of  Queensberry, 
and  the  privy-council  of  that  nation,  which  was 
published  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  people.  He 
professed  himself  grieved  at  the  nation's  loss,  and 
willing  to  grant  what  might  be  needful  for  the  re- 
lief and  ease  of  the  kingdom.  Re  assured  them  he 
had  their  interest  at  heart ;  and  that  his  good  sub- 
jects should  have  convincing  proofs  of  his  sincere 
inclination  to  advance  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of 
that  his  ancient  kingdom.  He  said,  he  hoped  this 
declaration  would  be  satisfactory  to  all  good  men : 
that  they  would  not  suffer  themselves  to  be  misled ; 
nor  give  advantage  to  enemies,  and  ill-desianing 
persons,  ready  to  seise  every  opportunity  of  em- 
broiling the  government.  He  gave  them  to  under- 
stand, that  his  necessary  absence  had  occasioned 
the  late  adjournment;  but  as  soon  as  God  should 
bring  him  back,  their  parliament  should  be  assem- 
bled. Even  this  explanation,  seconded  by  all  the 
credit  and  address  of  his  ministers,  failed  in  allay- 
ing the  national  ferment,  which  rose  to  the  very 
verge  of  rebellion. 

LORD  SOMERS  DISMISSED. 

The  king,  who,  from  his  first  accession  to  the 
throne,  had  veered  occasionally  from  one  party  to 
another,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  his  af- 
fairs, and  the  opposition  he  encountered,  was  at 
tins  period  so  incensed  and  embarrassed  by  the 
caprice  and  insolence  of  the  commons,  that  he  wil- 
lingly lent  an  ear  to  the  leaders  of  the  tones,  who 
undertook  to  manage  the  parliament  according  to 
his  pleasure,  provided  he  would  part  with  some  of 
his  ministers,  who  were  peculiarly  odious  to  the. 
commons.  The  person  against  whom  their  anger 
was  chiefly  directed,  was  the  lord  chancellor 
Somen,  the  most  active  leader  of  the  whig  party. 
They  demanded  bis  dismission,  and  the  king  ex- 
horted him  to  resign  his  office :  but  he  refusing  to 
take  any  step  that  might  indicate  a  fear  of  bis  ene- 
mies, or  a  consciousness  of  guilt,  the  king  sent  a 
peremptory  order  for  the  seals  by  the  lord  Jersey, 
to  whom  Somen  delivered  them  without  hesitation. 
They  were  successively  offered  to  lord  chief  justice 
Holt,  and  Trevor,  the  attorney-general,  who  de- 
clined accepting  such  a  precarious  office.  Mean- 
while, the  king  granted  a  temporary  commission  to 
three  judges  to  sit  in  the  oourt  of  chancery ;  and  at 
length  bestowed  the  seals,  with  the  title  of  lord 
keeper  on  Nathan  Wright,  one  of  the  Serjeants  at 
law,  a  man  but  indifferently  qualified  for  the  office 
to  which  he  was  now  preferred.  Though  William 
seemed  altogether  attached  to  the  tones,  and,  in- 
clined to  a  new  parliament,  no  person  appeared  to 
take  the  lead  in  the  affairs  of  government ;  and,  in- 
deed, for  some  time,  the  administration  seemed  to 
be  under  no  particular  direction. 

SECOND  TREATY  OP  PARTITION. 

D ua i  no  the  transactions  of  the  last  session,  the 
negotiation  for  a  second  partition  treaty  had  been 
carried  on  in  London  by  the  French  minister,  Tal- 
lard,  in  conjunction  with  the  earls  of  Portland  and 
Jersey,  and  was  soon  brought  to  perfection.  On 
the  twenty-first  day  of  February,  the  treaty- was 
signed  in  London ;  and  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  the 
next  month,  it  was  subscribed  at  the  Hague  by  Bvi- 
ord,  the  French  envoy,  and  the  plenipotentiaries  of 
the  States-general.  By  this  convention  the  treaty 
of  Ryswick  was  confirmed.  The  contracting  par- 
ties agreed,  that,  in  case  ef  his  catholic  majesty's 
dying  without  issue,  the  dauphin  should  possess, 
for  himself  and  his  heirs,  the  kingdoms  of  Naples 
and  Sicily,  the  islands  of  St.  Stephen©,  Porto  Her- 
eole,  Orbitello.Telamone,  Porto  Loogone  Piembine, 
the  dty  and  marquisate  of  Final,  the  province  of 
Guipuscoa,  the  dutchies  of  Lorrain  and  Bar ;  in 
exchange  for  which  last,  the  duke  of  Lorrain 
should  enjoy  the  dutchy  of  Milan;  but  that  the 
county  of  Bicbe  should  remain  in  sovereignty  to 
the  prince  of  Vaudemont:  that  the  archduke 
Charles  should  inherit  the  kingdom  of  Spain  and 
all  its  dependencies  in  and  out  of  Europe;  but,  in 
ca»e  of  bis  dying  without  issue,  it  should  devolve 
to  some  other  child  of  the  emperor,  excepting  him 
who  might  succeed  as  emperor  or  king  of  the  Rom- 
ans :  that  this  monarchy  should  never  descend  to  a 
of  France  or  dauphin ;  and  that  three  months 


should  be  allowed   to  the  emperor,  to  consider 
whether  or  not  he  would  accede  to  this  treaty. 
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Whether  the  French  king  was  really  sincere  in  hJj 
professions  at  this  juncture,  or  proposed  this  treaty 
with  a  view  to  make  a  clandestine  use  of  it  at  the 
court  of  Spain  for  more  interested  purposes,  it  is 
not  easy  to  determine;  at  first,  however,  it  was 
concealed  from  the  notice  of  the  public,  as  if  the 
parties  had  resolved  to  take  no  step  in  consequence 
of  it,  during  the  life  of  his  catholic  majesty. 

In  the  beginning  of  July  the  king  embarked  for 
Holland,  after  having  appointed  a  regency  to  gov- 
ern the  kingdom  in  his  absence.  On  the  twenty- 
ninth  day  of  the  same  month,  the  young  duke  of 
Gloucester,  the  only  remaining  child  of  seventeen 
which  the  princess  Anne  had  borne,  died  of  a  ma- 
lignant fever,  in  the  eleventh  year  of  his  age.  His 
death  was  much  lamented  by  the  greater  part  of 
the  English  nation,  not  only  on  account  of  his  pro- 
mising talents  and  gentle  behaviour,  but  also,  as  it 
left  the  succession  undetermined,  and  might  create 
disputes  of  fatal  consequence  to  the  nation.  The 
Jacobites  openly  exulted  in  an  event  which  they 
imagined  would  remove  the  chief  bar  to  the  interest 
of  the  prince  of  Wales :  but  the  protestants  gener- 
ally turned  their  eyes  upon  the  princess  Sophia, 
electress  dowager  of  Hanover,  and  grand-daughter 
of  James  I.  It  was  with  a  view  to  concert  the 
establishment  of  her  succession,  that  the  court  of 
Brunswick  now  returned  the  visit  of  king  Wil- 
liam. The  present  state  of  affairs  in  England,  how- 
ever, afforded  a  very  uncomfortable  prospect.  The 
people  were  generally  alienated  from  the  person 
and  government  of  the  reigning  king,  upon  whom 
they  seem  to  hare  surfeited.  The  vigour  of  their 
minds  was  destroyed  by  luxury  and  sloth:  the 
severity  of  their  morals  was  relaxed  by  a  long  habit 
of  venality  and  corruption.  The  king's  health  began 
to  decline,  and  even  his  faculties  decayed  apace. 
No  person  was  appointed  to  ascend  the  throne 
when  it  should  become  vacant.  The  Jacobite  fac- 
tion alone  was  eager,  vigilant,  enterprising,  and 
elate.  They  despatched  Mr.  Graham,  brother  of 
lord  Preston,  to  the  court  of  St.  Germain's,  imme- 
diately after  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester : 
they  began  to  bestir  themselves  all  over  the  king- 
dom. A  report  was  spread  that  the  princess  Anne 
had  privately  sent  a  message  to  her  father ;  and  that 
Britain  was  once  more  threatened  with  civil  war, 
confusion,  anarchy,  and  ruin. 

A  FLEET  SENT  INTO  THE  BALTIC. 

In  the  mean  time,  king  William  was  not  inactive. 
The  kings  of  Denmark  and  Poland,  with  the  elector 
of  Brandenburgh,  had  formed  a  league  to  crush  the 
young  king  of  Sweden,  by  invading  his  dominions 
on  different  sides.  The  Poles  actually  entered 
Livonia,  and  undertook  the  siege  of  Riga:  the  king 
of  Denmark,  having  demolished  some  forts  in  Hol- 
stein,  the  duke  of  which  was  connected  with  Sweden, 
invested  Tonninghen.  The  Swedish  minister  in 
England  demanded  that  assistance  of  William  which 
had  been  stipulated  in  a  late  renewal  of  the  ancient 
treaty  between  England  and  Sweden.  The  states 
of  Holland  were  solicited  to  the  same  purpose. 
Accordingly,  a  fleet  of  thirty  sail,  English  and 
Dutch,  was  sent  to  the  Baltic,  under  the  ^«m™fi"fl  of 
Sir  George  Rooke,  who  joined  the  Swedish  squad- 
ron, and  bombarbed  Copenhagen,  to  which  the 
Danish  fleet  had  retired.  At  the  same  time,  the 
duke  of  Lunenbourg,  with  the  Swedish  forces,  which 
happened  to  be  at  Bremen,  passed  the  Elbe,  and 
marched  to  the  assistance  of  the  duke  of  Holstein. 
The  Danes  immediately  abandoned  the  siege  of 
Tonninghen  and  a  body  of  Saxons,  who  had  made 
an  irruption  into  the  territories  of  the  duke  of 
Brunswick,  were  obliged  to  retreat  in  disorder.  By 
the  mediation  of  William,  a  negotiation  was  begun 
for  a  treaty  between  Sweden  and  Denmark,  which 
in  order  to  quicken,  Charles  the  young  king  of 
Sweden,  made  a  descent  upon  the  isle  of  Zealand. 
This  was  executed  with  great  success.  Charles 
was  the  first  man  who  landed ;  and  here  he  exhib- 
ited such  marks  of  courage  and  conduct,  far  above 
his  years,  as  equally  astonished  and  intimidated  his 
adversaries  Then  he  determined  to  besiege  Copen- 
hagen; a  resolution  that  struck  such  terror  into  the 
Danes,  that  they  proceeded  with  redoubled  dili- 
gence in  the  treaty,  which  was  brought  to  a  conclu- 
sion, between  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Holstein, 
about  the  middle  of  August.  Then  the  Swedes 
retired  to  Schonen,  and  the  squadrons  of  the  mari- 
time powers  returned  from  the  Baltic. 


SECOND  TREATY  OF  PARTITION. 

When  the  new  partition  treaty  was  communl 
cated  by  the  ministers  of  die  contracting  parties  to 
the  other  powers  of  Europe,  it  generally  met  with 
a  very  unfavourable  construction.  Saxony  and  die 
northern  crowns  were  still  embroiled  with  their  own 
quarrels,  consequently  could  not  give  much,  atten- 
tion to  such  a  remote  transaction.  The  princes  of 
Germany  appeared  cautious  and  dilatory  in  their 
answers,  unwilling  to  be  concerned  in  any  plan 
that  might  excite  the  resentment  of  the  house  of 
Austria.  The  elector  of  Brandenburgh,  in  particu- 
lar, had  set  his  heart  upon  the  regal  dignity,  which 
he  hoped  to  obtain  from  the  favour  and  authority 
of  the  emperor.  The  Italian  states  were  averse  to 
the  partition  treaty,  from  their  apprehension  o. 
seeing  France  in  possession  of  Naples  and  other 
districts  of  their  country.  The  duke  of  Savoy  af- 
fected a  mysterious  neutrality,  in  hopes  of  being 
able  to  barter  his  consent  for  some  considerable 
advantage.  The  Swiss  cantons  declined  acceding 
as  guarantees.  The  emperor  expressed  his  aston- 
ishment that  any  disposition  should  be  made  of  the 
Spanish  monarchy  without  the  consent  of  the  pre- 
sent possessor,  and  the  states  of  the  kingdom.  He 
observed,  that  neither  justice  nor  decorum  could 
warrant  the  contracting  powers  to  compel  him, 
who  was  the  rightful  heir,  to  accept  a  part  of  bis 
inheritance  within  three  months^  under  penalty  of 
forfeiting  even  that  share  to  a  third  person  not  yet 
named ;  and  he  declared,  that  he  could  take  no  final 
resolution,  until  he  should  know  the  sentiments  of 
his  catholic  majesty,  on  an  affair  in  which  their 
mutual  interest  was  so  nearly  concerned.  Leopold 
was  actually  engaged  in  a  negotiation  with  the  king 
of  Spain,  who  signed  a  will  in  favour  of  his  second 
son  Charles:  yet  he  took  no  measures  to  support 
the  disposition,  either  by  sending  the  archduke  with 
a  sufficient  force  to  Spain,  or  by  detaching  troops 
into  Italy. 

THE  FRENCH  INTEREST  PREVAILS  AT  THE 

COURT  OF  SPAIN. 

Thi  people  of  Spain  were  exasperated  at  the 
insolence  of  the  three  foreign  powers  who  pretended 
to  parcel  out  their  dominions.  Their  pride  took  the 
alarm,  at  the  prospect  of  their  monarchy's  being 
dismembered:  and  their  grandees  repined  at  the 
thoughts  of  losing  so  many  lucrative  governments 
which  they  now  enjoyed.  The  king's  life  became 
every  day  more  and  more  precarious,  from  frequent 
returns  of  his  disorder.  The  ministry  was  weak 
and  divided,  the  nobility  factious,  and  the  People 
discontented.  The  hearts  of  the  nation  had  been 
alienated  from  the  house  of  Austria,  by  the  insolent 
carriage  and  rapacious  disposition  of  the  queen 
Mariana.  The  French  had  gained  over  to  their 
interests  the  cardinal  Portocarrero,  tile  marquis  de 
Monterey,  with  many  other  noblemen  and  persona 
of  distinction.  These,  perceiving  the  sentiments  of 
the  people,  employed  their  emissaries  to  raise  a 
general  cry  that  France  alone  could  maintain  the 
succession  entire :  that  the  house  of  Austria  was 
feeble  and  exhausted,  and  any  prince  of  that  line 
must  owe  his  chief  support  to  detestable  heretics. 
Portocarrero  tampered  with  the  weakness  of  his 
sovereign.  He  repeated  and  exaggerated  all  these 
suggestions ;  he  advised  him  to  consult  Pope  Inno- 
cent XII.  on  this  momentous  point  of  regulating 
the  succession.  That  pontiff,  who  was  a  creature 
of  France,  having  taken  the  advice  of  a  college  of 
cardinals,  determined  that  the  renunciation  of  Maria 
Theresa  was  invalid  and  null,  as  being  founded 
upon  compulsion,  and  contrary  to  the  fundamental 
laws  of  the  Spanish  monarchy.  He,  therefore, 
exhorted  king  Charles  to  contribute  to  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  faith,  and  the  repose  of  Christendom,  by 
making  a  new  will  in  favour  of  a  grandson  of  the 
French  monarch.  This  admonition  was  seconded 
by  the  remonstrances  of  Portocarrero;  and  the 
weak  prince  complied  with  the  proposal.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  king  of  France  seemed  to  act  heart- 
ily, as  a  principal  in  the  treaty  of  partition.  His 
ministers  at  foreign  courts  co-operated  with  those 
of  die  maritime  powers  in  soliciting  tile  accession  of 
the  different  potentates  in  Europe.  When  count 
Zinsendorf,  the  imperial  ambassador  at  Paris,  pre- 
sented a  memorial,  desiring  to  know  what  part 
France  would  act,  should  the  king  of  Spain  -volun- 
tarily place  a  grandson  of  Louis  upon  the  throne, 
the  marquis  de  Torcy  answered  in  writing,  that  his 
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:  christian  majesty  would  by  no  means  listen  to 
a  proposal :  nay,  when  the  emperor's  minister 
fare  them  to  understand  that  his  master  was  ready 
to  begin  a  separate  negotiation  with  the  court  of 
Versailles,  touching  the  Spanish  succession,  Louis 
declared  he  could  not  treat  on  that  subject  without 
the  concurrence  of  his  allies. 

The  nature  of  the  partition  treaty  was  no  sooner 
known  in  England,  than  condemned  by  the  most 
intelligent  part  of  die  nation.  They  first  of  all  com- 
plained, that  such  an  important  affair  should  be  con- 
cluded without  the  advice  of  parliament.    They  ob- 
served, that  the  scheme  was  unjust,  and  the  execu- 
tion of  it  hazardous  :  that,  in  concerting  the  terms, 
the  maritime  powers  seemed  to  have  acted  as  parti- 
sans of  France ;  for  the  possession  of  Naples  and  the 
Tuscan  ports  would  subject  Italy  to  her  dominion, 
and  interfere  with  the  English  trade  to  the  Levant 
and  Mediterranean ;  while  Guipuscoa,  on  any  future 
rapture,  would  afford  another  inlet  into  the  heart 
of  the  Spanish  dominions ;  they,  for  these  reasons, 
pronounced  the  treaty  destructive  of  the  balance  of 
power,  and  prejudicial  to  the  interest  of  England. 
AD  these  arguments  were  trumpeted  by  the  mal- 
contents, so  that  the  whole  kingdom  echoed  with 
the  clamour  of  disaffection.    Sir  Christopher  Mus- 
gravc,  and  others  of  the  tory  faction,  began  to  think 
m  earnest  of  establishing  the  succession  of  the  Eng- 
lish crown  upon  the  person  of  the  prince  of -Wales. 
They  are  said  to  have  sent  oVer  Mr.  Graham  to  St. 
Germain's  with  overtures  to  this  purpose,  and  an 
assurance  that  a  motion  would  be  made  in  the 
house  of  commons,  to  pass  a  vote  that  the  crown 
shonkl  not  be  supported  in  the  execution  of  the 
partition  treaty.   King  William  was  not  ignorant  of 
the  censure  he  had  undergone,  and  not  a  little 
alarmed  to  find  himself  so  unpopular  among  his 
oun  subjects.    That  he  might  be  the  more  able  to 
bestow  his  attention  effectually  upon  the  affairs  of 
England,  he  resolved  to  take  some  measures  for  the 
saocfactioD  of  the  Scottish  nation.    He  permitted 
the  parliament  of  that  kingdom  to  meet  on  the 
twenty-eighth  day  of  October,  and  wrote  a  letter  to 
them  from  his  house  at  Loo,  containing  an  assur- 
ance that  he  would  concur  in  every  thing  that  could 
be  reasonably  proposed  for  maintaining  and  ad- 
vancing the  peace  and  welfare  of  their  Kingdom. 
He  promised  to  give  his  royal  assent  to  Bitch  acts  as 
they  should  frame  for  the  better  establishment  of 
the  presbyterian  discipline :    for   preventing  the 
growth  of  popery,  suppressing  vice  and  immorality, 
encouraging  piety  and  virtue,  preserving  and  se- 
curing personal  liberty,  regulating  and  advancing 
trade,  retrieving  the  losses,  and  promoting  the  in- 
terest of  their  African  and  Indian  companies.    He 
expressed  his  concern  that  he  could  not  assert  the 
company's  right  of  establishing  a  colony  at  Darien, 
without  disturbing  the  peace  of  Christendom,  and 
entailing  a  ruinous  war  on  that  his  ancient  king- 
dom.   He  recommended  unanimity  and  despatch 
in  raising  competent  taxes  for  their  own  defence ; 
and  told  them  be  had  thought  fit  to  continue  the 
duke  of  Qneensberry  in  the  office  of  high  commis- 
sioner.   Notwithstanding  this  soothing  address,  the 
national  resentment  continued  to  rage,  and  the  par- 
liament seemed  altogether   intractable.  (  By  this 
time  the  company  had  received  certain  tidings  of 
the  entire  surrender  of  their  settlement ;  and  on 
the  first  day  of  the  session,  they  represented  to 
parliament,  that  for  want  of  due  protection  abroad, 
some  persons  had  been  encouraged  to  break  in 
open  their  privileges  even  at  home.    This  remon- 
strance was  succeeded  by  another  national  address 
to  the  king,  who  told  them  he  could  not  take  any 
farther  notice  of  that  affair,  since  the  parliament 
was  now  assembled ;  and  he  had  already  made  a 
declaration,  with  which  he  hoped  all  bis  faithful 
subjects  would  be  satisfied.   Nevertheless,  he  found 
it  absolutely  necessary  to  practise  other  expedients 
lor  allaying  the  ferment  of  that  nation.    His  minis- 
ters and  their  agents  bestirred  themselves  so  suc- 
cessfully, that  the  heats  in  parliament  were  entirely 
cooled,  and  the  outcry  of  tile  people  subsided  into 
unavailing  murmurs.     The   parliament   resolved, 
that  in  consideration  of  their  great  deliverance  by 
his  majesty,  and  as,  next  under  God,  their  safety 
and  happiness  wholly  depended  on  his  preservation 
and  that  of  his  government,  they  would  support 
both  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  and  maintain 
such  forces  as  should  be  requisite  for  those  ends. 
They  passed  an  act  for  keeping  on  foot  three  thou- 
sand men  for  two  years,  to  be  maintained  by  a 


land-tax.  Then  the  commissioner  produced  the 
king's  letter,  desiring  to  have  eleven  hundred  men 
on  bis  own  account  to  the  first  day  of  June  follow- 
ing :  they  forthwith  complied  with  this  request,  and 
were  prorogued  to  the  sixth  of  May.  The  super- 
numerary troops  were  sent  over  to  the  States-gen- 
eral ;  and  the  earl  of  Argyle  was  honoured  with  the 
title  of  duke,  as  a  recompense  for  having  concurred 
with  the  commissioners  In  managing  this  session  of 
parliament. 

DEATH  OP  THE  KING  OP  SPAIN. 

Kino  William  had  retnrncdkto  England  on  the 
eighteenth  day  of  October,  not  a  little  chagrined  at 
the  perplexities  in  which  he  found  himself  involv- 
ed ;  and,  in  the  beginning  of  the  next  month,  he 
received  advice  that  the  king  of  Spain  was  actually 
dead.    He  could  not  be  surprised  at  this  event, 
which  had  been  so  long  expected  ;  but  it  was  at- 
tended with  a  circumstance  which  he  had  not  fore- 
seen.   Charles,  by  his  last  will,  had  declared  the 
duke  of  Anjou,  second  son  of  the  dauphin,  the  sole 
heir  of  the  Spanish  monarchy.    In  case  this  prince 
should  die  without  issue,  or  inherit  the  crown  of 
France,  he  willed  that  Spain  should  devolve  to  the 
duke  of  Berry ;  in  default  of  him,  and  children,  to 
the  archduke  Charles  and  his  heirs ;  failing  of  whom, 
to  the  duke  of  Savoy  and  his  posterity.    He  like- 
wise recommended  a  match  between  the  duke  of 
Anjou  and  one  of  the  archdutchesaes.    When  this 
testament  was  first  notified  to  the  French  court, 
Louis  seemed  to  hesitate  between  bis  inclination 
and  engagements  to  William  and  the  States-gener- 
al.     Madame  de  Maintenon  is  said  to  have  joined 
her  influence  to  that  of  the  dauphin,  in  persuading 
the  king  to  accept  of  the  will ;  and  Pontchartrain 
was  engaged  to  support  the  same  measure.   A  cab- 
inet-council was  called  in  her  apartment.    The  rest 
of  the  ministry  declared  for  the  treaty  of  partition  -x 
the  king  affected  a  kind  of  neutrality.    The  dauphin 
spoke  for  his  son,  with  an  air  of  resolution  he  had 
never  assumed  before ;  Pontchartrain  seconded  his 
argument ;  madame  de  Maintenon  asked,  what  the 
duke  of  Anjou  had  done  to  provoke  the  king,  that 
ho  should  be  barred  of  bis  right  to  that  succession  f 
Then  the  rest  of  the  members  espoused  the  dau- 
pliin's  opinion  ;  and  the  king  owned  himself  con- 
vinced by  their  reasons.     In  all  probability,  the 
decision  of  this  council  was  previously  settled  in 
private.  After  the  will  was  accepted*  Louis  closeted 
the  duke  of  Anjou,  to  whom  he  said,  in  presence  of 
the  marquis  des  Rois,  "  Sir,  the  king  of  Spain  has 
made  you  a  king.    The  grandees  demand  you ;  the 
people  wish  for  you,  and  I  give  my  consent.    Re- 
member only,  you  are  a  prince  of  France.  I  recom- 
mend to  you  to  love  your  people,  to  gain  their  affec- 
tion by  the  lenity  of  vout  government,  and  to  render 
yourself  worthy  of  the  throne  you  are  going  to  as- 
cend." The  new  monarch  was  congratulated  on  his 
elevation  by  all  the  princes  of  the  blood ;  neverthe- 
less, the  duke  of  Orleans  and  his  son  protested  against 
the  will,  because  the  archduke  was  placed  next  in 
succession  to  the  duke  of  Berry,  in  bar  of  their  right 
as  descendants  of  Anne  of  Austria,  whose  renunci- 
ation could  be  of  no  more  force  than  that  of  Maria 
Theresa.    On  the  fourth  day  of  December,  the  new 
king  set  out  for  Spain,  to  the  frontiers  of  which  he 
was  accompanied  by  bis  two  brothers. 

When  the  will  was  accented,  the  French  minis- 
ter, de  Torcy,  endeavoured  to  justify  his  master's 
conduct  to  the  earl  of  Manchester,  who  resided  at 
Paris  in  the  character  of  ambassador  from  the  court 
of  London.  He  observed,  that  the  treaty  of  parti- 
tion was  not  likely  to  answer  the  end  for  which  it 
had  been  concerted :  that  the  emperor  had  refused 
to  accede:  that  it  was  relished  by  none  of  the 
princes  to  whom  it  had  been  communicated :  that 
the  people  of  England  and  Holland  had  expressed 
their  discontent  at  the  prospect  of  France's  being 
in  possession  of  Naples  and  Sicily :  that  if  Louis 
had  rejected  the  will,  the  archduke  would  have  had 
a  double  title  derived  from  the  former  will,  and  that 
of  the  late  king :  that  the  Spaniards  were  so  averso 
to  the  division  of  their  monarchy,  there  would  be  a 
necessity  for  conquering  the  whole  kingdom  before 
the  treaty  could  be  executed :  that  the  ships  to  be 
furnished  by  Great  Britain  and  Holland  would  not 
be  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  such  a  war ;  and  it 
was  doubtful  whether  England  and  the  Statesys/cn- 
eral  would  engage  themselves  in  a  greater  expense. 
He  concluded  with  saying,  That  the  treaty  would 
have  been  more  advantageous  to  France  than  the 
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will,  which  the  king  accepted  purely  from  a  desire 
of  preserving  the  peace  of  Europe.  Hie  matter 
hoped,  therefore,  that  a  good  understanding  would 
subsist  between  him  and  the  king  of  Great  Britain. 
The  same  reasons  were  communicated  by  Briody 
the  French  ambassador  at  die  Hague  to  the  States- 
general.  Notwithstanding  this  address,  they  or. 
dared  their  envoy  at  Paris  to  dourer  a  memorial 
to  the  French  king,  expressing  their  surprise  at  his 
having  accepted  the  will ;  and  their  hope,  mat  as 
the  time  specified  for  the  emperor's  acceding  to 
the  treaty  was  not  expired,  his  most  christian  ma- 
jesty would  take  the  affair  again  into  his  considera- 
tion, and  adhere  to  his  engagements  in  every  arti- 
cle. Louis,  in  his  answer  to  this  memorial,  which 
he  despatched  to  all  the  courts  of  Europe,  declared, 
that  what  he  chiefly  considered  was  the  principal 
design  of  the  contracting  parties,  namely,  the 
maintenance  of  peace  in  Europe ;  and  mat,  true  to 
his  principle,  he  only  departed  from  the  words, 
that  he  might  the  better  adhere  to  the  spirit  of  the 
treaty. 

PHILIP  ACKNOWLEDGED  KING  OF  SPAIN. 

With  this  answer  he  sent  a  letter  to  the  States, 
giving  them  to  understand,  that  the  peace  of 
Europe  was  so  firmly  established  by  the  will  of 
the  king  of  Spain,  in  favour  of  his  grandson, 
that  he  did  not  doubt  their  approbation  of  bis 
succession  to  the  Spanish  crown.  The  States 
observed,  mat  they  could  not  declare  themselves 
upon  an  affair  of  such  consequence,  without  con- 
sulting their  respective  provinces.  Louis  admitted 
the  excuse,  and  assured  them  of  fab  readiness  to 
coneur  with  whatever  they  should  desire  for  the 
security  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands.  The  Spanish 
ambassador  at  the  Hague  presented  them  with  a 
letter  from  his  new  master,  who  likewise  notified 
his  accession  to  all  the  powers  of  Europe,  except 
the  king  of  England.  The  emperor  loudly  ex. 
claimed  against  the  win,  as  being  more  iniquitous 
than  the  treaty  of  partition ;  and  threatened:  to  do 
himself  justice  by  force  of  arms.  The  Spaniards 
apprehending  that  a  league  would  be  formed  be- 
tween his  imperial  majesty  and  the  maritime  pow- 
ers, for  setting  aside  the  succession  of  the  duke  of 
Anjou,  and  conscious  of  their  own  inability  to  de- 
fend their  dominions,  resigned  themselves  entirely 
to  the  protection  of  the  French  monarch. '  The 
towns  in  the  Spanish  Netherlands  and  the  dutchy 
of  Milan  admitted  French  garrisons:   a  Frencu 

Xdron  anchored  in  the  port  of  Cadis;  and  an- 
r  was  detached  to  the  Spanish  settlements  in 
the  West  Indies.  Part  of  the  Dutch  army  that  was 
quartered  in  Luxembourg,  Mons,  and  Namur.  were 
made  prisoners  of  war,  because  they  would  not 
own  the  king  of  Spain,  whom  their  masters  had  not 
yet  acknowledged.  The  States  were  overwhelmed 
with  consternation  by  this  event,  especially  when 
they  considered  their  own  naked  situation,  and  re- 
flected that  the  Spanish  garrisons  might  mil  upon 
them  before  they  could  assemble  a  body  of  troops 
for  their  defence.  The  danger  was  so  imminent, 
that  they  resolved  to  acknowledge  the  king  of 
Spain  without  former  hesitation,  and  wrote  a  let- 
ter to  the  French  king  for  mat  purpose :  mis  was 
no  sooner  received,  man  orders  were  issued  for 
sending  back  their  battalions. 

A  NEW  MINISTRY. 

How  warmly  soever  king  WuTiam  resented  the 
conduct  of  the  French  king,  in  accepting  the  win 
ao  diametrically  opposite  to  his  engagements,  he 
dissembled  his  chagrin ;  and  behaved  with  such 
reserve  and  apparent  indifference,  that  some  peo- 
ple naturally  believed  he  had  been  privy  to  the 
transaction.  Others  imagined  that  ne  was  dis- 
couraged from  engaging  in  a  new  war  by  his  bodily 
infirmities,  which  dally  increased,  as  weu  as  by  the 
opposition  in  parliament,  to  which  he  should  be  in- 
evitably exposed.  But  his  real  aim  was  to  conceal 
his  sentiments  until  he  should  have  sounded  the 
opinions  of  other  powers  in  Europe,  and  seen  how 
far  he  could  depend  upon  his  new  ministry.  He 
now  seemed  to  repose  bis  chief  confidence  in  the 
earl  of  Rochester,  who  had  undertaken  for  the  to- 
ries,  and  was  declared  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
Lord  Godolphin  was  appointed  first  commissioner 
of  the  treasury,  lord  lankerville  succeeded  lord 
Lonsdale,  lately  deceased,  as  keeper  of  the  privy- 
seal,  and  Sir  Charles  Hedges  was  declared  secre- 
tory of  state,  in  the  room  of  the  earl  of  Jersey :  but 


of  the  commons  was  fcntwsted  to) 
Mr.  Robert  Hurley,  who  had  hitherto  opposed  the 
measures  of  the  court  with  equal  virulence  and 
ability.  These  new  undertakers,  well  knowing 
they  should  find  it  very  difficult,  if  not  hnpeaeiUe, 
to  secure  a  majority  m  the  present  parliament,  pre- 
vailed on  the  king  to  dissolve  it  by  proclamation  : 
then  the  sheriffs  were  changed  according  to  their 
nomination,  and  writs  issued  for  a  new  parMatnent 
to  meet  on  the  sixth  day  of  February.  During 
this  interval,  count  Wratislaw  arrived  in  England, 
as  ambassador  from  die  emperor,  to  explain  Leo- 
pold's tide  to  the  Spanish  monarchy,  supported  by 
repeated  entails  and  renunciations  confirmed  in 
the  most  solemn  treaties.  This  minister  met  with 
a  very  cold  reception  from  these  who  stood-  at  the 
helm  of  affairs.  They  sought  to  avoid  all  connec- 
tions, that  might  engage  their  country  as  a  princi- 
pal in  another  war  upou  the  continent ;  smarting: 
as  they  were  from  the  looses  and  incumbranoee 
which  the  last  had  entailed  upon  them  and  their 
posterity.  They  seemed  to  mink  that  Louis,  rather 
than  involve  himself  in  fresh  troubles,  would  give 
aD  the  security  that  could  be  desired  for  maintain- 
ing- the  peace  of  Europe ;  or  even,  should  this  be 
refused,  they  saw  no  reason  lor  Britain's  exhaust- 
ing her  wealth  and  strength  to  support  a  chimerical 
balance,  in  which  her  interest  was  but  remotely 
concerned.  It  was  their  opinion,  that,  by  keeping 
aloof,  she  might  render  herself  more  respectable. 
Her  reserve  would  overawe  contending  powers: 
they  would  in  their  turn  sue  for  her  assistance,  and 
implore  her  good  offices ;  and,  instead  of  declaring 
herself  a  party,  she  would  hare  the  honour  to  de- 
cide as  arbitress  of  their  disputes.  Perhaps  they 
extended  this  idea  too  far ;  and,  in  all  probability, 
their  notions  were  inflamed  by  a  spirit  of  faction. 
They  hated  the  whigs  as  their  political  adversaries, 
and  detested  the  war,  because  it  had  been  counte- 
nanced and  supported  by  the  interest  of  that  party. 
The  king  believed,  that  a  conjunction  of  the  two 
monarchies  of  Franco  and  Spain  would  prove  fatal 
to  the  liberties  of  Europe;  and  that  this  could  not 
be  prevented  by  any  other  method  than  a  general 
union  of  the  other  European  powers.  He  certainly 
was  an  enthusiast  in  his  sentiments  of  this  equili- 
brium; and  fully  convinced  mat  he  himself,  of  all 
the  potentates  in  Christendom,  was  the  only  prone© 
capable  of  adjusting  the  balance.  The  imperial 
ambassador  could  not,  therefore,  be  long  ignorant 
of  his  real  purpose,  as  he  conversed  with  the  Dutch 
favourites,  who  knew  and  approved  of  their  mas- 
ter's design,  though  he  avoided  a  declaration,  until 
he  should  have  rendered  his  ministers  more  propi- 
tious to  bis  aim.  The  true  secret  however,  of  that 
reserve  with  which  count  Wratislaw  was  treated 
at  his  first  arrival,  was  a  private  negotiation  which 
the  king  had  set  on  foot  with  the  regency  of  Spain, 
touching  a  barrier  in  the  Netherlands.  He  pro- 
posed, mat  certain  towns  should  be  garrisoned  with 
English  and  Dutch  troops,  by  way  of  security 
against  the  ambitious  designs  of  France :  but  the 
regency  were  so  devoted  to  the  French  interest, 
that  they  refused  to  listen  to  any  proposal  of  this 
nature.  While  this  affair  was  in  agitation,  WilHam 
resolved  to  maintain  a  wary  distance  from  the  em- 
peror: but,  when  his  efforts  miscarried,  the  am- 
bassador found  him  much  more  open  and  aonc— I 
hie  (7). 

The  parliament  meeting  on  the  sixth,  was  pww. 
rogued  to  the  tenth  day  of  February,  when  Mr, 
Harley  was  chosen  speaker  by  a  great  majority,  in 
opposition  to  Sir  Richard  Onslow.  The  king  had 
previously  told  Sir  Thomas  Lytueten.  it  would  be 
for  his  service  that  he  should  yield  bis  pretensions 
to  Harley  at  this  juncture;  and  mat  gentleman 
agreed  to  absent  himself  from  the  house  on  the 
day  of  election.  The  king  observed,  in  his  speech, 
mat  the  nation's  loss  in  the  death  of  the  duke  of 
Gloucester,  had  rendered  it  absolutely  necessary 
for  them  to  make  further  provision  for  the  succes- 
sion of  the  crown  in  the  protostant  fine :  that  the 
death  of  the  king  of  Spain  had  made  such  an 
alteration  in  the  affairs  of  the  continent,  as 
required  their  mature  deliberation.  The  rest  of 
bis  harangue  turned  upon  the  usual  topics  of  de- 
manding supplies  for  the  ensuing  year,  reminding 
them  or  the  deficiencies  and  public  debts,  recom- 
mending to  their  inquiry  the  state  of  the  navy 
and  fortifications ;  exhorting  them  to  encourage 
commerce,  employ  the  poor,  and  proceed  with 
vigour  and  unanimity  in   all  their  dehberatioae. 


WILLIAM.    168&-170L 


had  been  generally  curled  in 
e/the  tor*  interest,  the  mmistrv  had  secured 
bar  one  part  of  that  faction.  Some  of  the  moat  po- 
pular leaden,  inch  as  the  duke  of  Leeds,  the  mar- 
quis of  Normanby.  the  earls  af  Nottingham,  Sey- 
mour, If  uagrare,  Howe,  Flncu,  and  Shower*,  had 
been  either  neglected,  or  found  refractory,  and  *e- 
solved  to  oppose  the  court  measures  with  all  their 

i,  die  French  king,  knowing  that 
of  Bnrope  would  in  a  great 
en  the  resolutions  of  the  English  pari 
is  said  to  have  distributed  great  sums  or  money  in 
by  means  of  his  minister,  TaHard,  in  or- 
to  strengthen  the  opposition  of  the  boose  of 
/ertnm  it  is  the  nation  abounded,  at 
with  the  French  coins  called  touis 
d\jrs  andpistoiee ;  bat  whether  that 
owing  to  a  balance  of  trade  in  favour  of 
or  tn  the  burgesses  of  Louis,  we  shall  not  pretend 
to  dean  mine.  We  may  likewise  observe,  that  the 
iafimons  practice  ofbribtag  electors  had  never  been 
so  flagrant  as  in  the  choice  of  representatives  for 
this  parti  anient.  This  scandalous  traffic  had  been 
chienV/  carried  on  by  the  whig  party,  and  therefore 

"to  spare  no  pains  in  de- 
cerruution.     Sir  Edward    Se 
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elf  by  his  seal  and  activity;  he 
of  these  piactioes  to  light,  and,  in 
,  stigmatised  the  new  East  India  com- 
,  for  having  been  deeply  concerned  in  this 
of  venality.    An  mqmVy  being  set  on  foot 
of  commons,  several  elections  were 
;  and  divers  persons*  who  had  been 
first  expelled  the  boose, 
detained  in  prison.    Yet  these  pre- 
en with  snob  partiality,  as 
indented  that  they  flowed  rather  from  party 


tnan 


A  great  body  of  the  oommona  had  resolved  re 
pi  fimt  an  address  to  his  majesty,  desiring  he  would 
acknowledge  the  king  of  Spain ;  and  the  motion,  la 
all  probability,  would  have  been  oarried  by  a  con- 
""  — '  "i  majority  had  not  one  bold  and  lucky  ex- 
given  each  a  tarn  to  the  debate,  as  hv 
o  antbVoourtiere  to  desist.  One  Mr.  Monck- 
heat  of  bis  declamation  against  tins 
rid,  he  expected  the  next  vote  would  be 
:  the  pretended  prince  of  Wales.  Though 
connection  between 


two  subjects,  a  great  many  members  were  startled 
!  mmrmation,  and  deserted  the  measure,  which 


was  dropped  accordingly.  The  king's  speech  be- 
ing taken  into  oonsideration,  the  house  resolved  to 
aopport  Us  amjmtj  and  his  government ;  to  take 
such  effectual  measures  as  might  best  conduce  to 
the  interest  and  safety  of  England,  and  the  pre- 
servation of  the  protestant  religion.  This  resehi- 
tion  was  presented  in  an  address  to  the  king,  who 
received  it  favourably.  At  the  same  time,  he  laid 
hsfoavj  them  a  memorial  he  had  received  from  the 
States-general,  and  desired  their  advice  and  assist- 
ance in  the  points  that  constituted  the  substance 
of  this  remonstrance.  The  States  gave  him  to  un- 
derstand, that  they  had  acknowledged  tile  duke  of 
Anjou  as  king  of  Spain :  that  France  bad  agreed  to 
a  negotiation,  in  which  they  might  stipulate  the 
nun  seai  j  conditions  for  securing  the  peace  of  Eu- 
rope; and  that  they  were  firmly  resolved  to  do  no- 
thing without  the  concurrence  of  his  majesty  and 
flies.  They  therefor©  begged  he  would 
I  a  minister  to  the  Hague,  with  necessary  powers 
and  instructions  to  co-operate  with  them  in  this  ne- 
gotiation; they  told  him  that*  in  case  it  should  prove 
meflectual,  or  Holland  be  suddenly  invaded  by  the 
troops  which  Louis  had  ordered  toadvanoe  towards 
itiess,  they  relied  on  the  assistance  of  Eng- 
I  hoped  his  majesty  would  prepare  the 
stipulated  by  treaty,  to  be  used,  should 
require.  The  memorial  was  likewise  com* 
munieated  to  the  house  at  lords.  Mean  while,  the 
<cunuons  desired  that  the  treaties  between  England 
and  the  States-general  should  be  laid  before  their 
house.  These  being  perused,  they  resolved  upon 
an  address,  to  desire  his  majesty  would  enter  into 
such  negotiations  with  the  States-general,  and  other 
potentates,  as  might  most  en*ectually  conduce  to 
the  mutual  safety  of  Great  Britain  and  the  united 
provinces,  as  well  as  to  the  preservation  of  the 
peace  of  Europe,  and  to  assure  nhn  of  their  support 
and  assistance,  hi  performance  of  the  treaty  sub- 
sisting between  England  and  the  States-general. 
This  resolution,  however,  was  not  carried  without 


Seat  opposition  from  those  who  were  averse  to 
e  natWs  hivolvtag  itself  in  another  war  upon 

to*  cmtmm±Tte^*troto*eihhna4t  extreme.  » 
ly  well  pleased  with  tius^address,  and  told  them  he 
would  humedlately  order  his  ministers  abroad  to 
act  in  concert  with  the  States-general  and  other 
powers,  for  the  attainment  of  those  ends  they  pro- 

AN  INTERCEPTED  LETTER. 
Ha  communicated  to  the  commons  a  letter,  wrft- 
tenby  the  earl  of  Melfort  to  his  brother  the  oarl  of 
Perth,  governor  to  the  pretended  prince  of  Wales.  It 
had  been  misled  by  accident,  and^came  to  London  in 
tne  French  mafl.  It  contained  a  scheme  for  another 
invasion  of  England,  together  with  some  reflections 
on  the  character  of  the  earl  of  Middleton,  who  had 
supplanted  him  at  the  courtof  St.  Germain's.  Mel- 
fort was  a  mere  projector,  and  seems  to  have  had 
no  other  view  than  that  of  recommending  himsel'  to 
king  James,  and  bringing  his  rival  into  disgrace. 
£he  house  of  lords,  to  whom  the  letter  was  also 
imparted,  ordered  ft  to  be  printed.  Next  day  they 
presented  an  address,  thanking  his  majesty  for  his 
care  of  the  protestant  religion;  desiring  all  the 
treaties  made  since  the  last  war  might  be  laid  be- 
fore them ;  requesting  him  to  engage  in  such  alli- 
ances as  he  should  think  proper  for  preserving  the 
balance  of  power  in  Europe :  assuring  him  of  their 
concurrence;  expressing  their  acknowledgment 
for  having  communicated  Melforfs  letter ;  desiring 
he  would  give  orders  for  seising  the  horses  and 
arms  of  disaffected  persons ;  for  removing  papists 
from  London :  and  for  searching  after  those  arms 
and  provisions  of  war  mentioned  in  the  letter :  fin- 
ally, they  requested  him  to  equip  speedily  a  sufit- 
cfent  fleet  for  the  defence  of  himself  and  his  king- 
dom. They  received  a  gracious  answer  to  this  ad- 
dress, which  was  a  further  encouragement  to  the 
king  to  put  his  own  private  designs  in  execution : 
towards  the  same  end  the  letter  contributed  not  a 
little,  by  inflaming  the  fears  and  resentment  of  the 
nation  against  France,  which  in  rain  disclaimed 
the  earl  of  Melfort  as  a  fantastical  schemer,  to 
whom  no  regard  was  paid  at  the  court  of  Versailles. 
The  French  ministry  complained  of  the  publication 
of  this  letter,  as  an  attempt  to  sow  jealousy  between 
the  two  crowns ;  and,  as  a  convincing  proof  of  their 
sincerity,  banished  the  earl  of  Melfort  to  Angers. 

SUCCESSION  OF  THE  CROWN  SETTLED. 

The  credit  of  exchequer  buls  was  so  lowered  by 
the  change  of  the  ministry,  and  the  lapse  of  the 
time  allotted  for  their  circulation,  that  they  fell 
near  twenty  per  cent,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  re- 
venue, and  the  discredit  of  the  government  m  for- 
eign countries.  The  commons  baring  taken  this 
affair  into  consideration,  voted,  That  provision 
should  be  made  from  time  to  time  for  making  good 
the  principal  and  interest  due  on  all  parliamentary 
funds ;  and  afterwards  passed  a  bin  for  renewing 
the  bills  of  credit,  commonly  called  exchequer  buls. 
This  was  sent  up  to  the  lords  on  the  sixth  day  of 
March,  and  on  the  thirteenth  received  the  royal 
assent.  The  next  object  that  engrossed  the  atten- 
tion of  the  commons  was  the  settlement  of  the  suc- 
cession to  the  throne,  which  the  kins;  had  recom- 
mended to  their  oonsideration  in  the  beginning  of 
tiie  session.  Having  deliberated  on  this  subject, 
they  resolved,  That  for  the  preservation  of  the 
peace  and  happiness  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  se- 
curity of  the  protestant  religion,  it  was  absolutory 
necessary  that  a  further  declaration  should  be 
made  of  the  limitation  and  succession  of  the  crown 
in  the  protestant  line,  after  his  majesty  and  the 
princess,  and  the  heirs  of  their  bodies  respectively: 
and,  that  further  provision  should  be  first  made 
for  the  security  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
people.  Mr.  ftarley  moved,  That  some  conditions 
of  government  might  be  settled  as  preliminaries, 
before  they  should  proceed  to  the  nomination  of 
tbe  person,  that  then-  security  might  be  complete. 
Accordingly,  they  deliberated  on  this  subject,  and 
agreed  to  the  following  resolutions :  That  whoever 
shall  hereafter  come  to  the  possession  of  this 
crown,  shaD  join  in  communion  with  the  church  of 
England  as  by  law  established :  that,  in  case  the 
crown  and  imperial  dignity  of  this  realm  shall 
hereafter  come  to  any  person,  not  being  a  native 
of  this  kingdom  of  England,  this  nation  be  net 
obliged  to  engage  in  any  war  for  the  defence  of 
,  any  dominions  or  territories  which  do  not  belong 
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to  the  crown  of  England,  without  the  consent  of 
parliament:  that  no  person  who  shaU^bcreafter 
come  to  the  possession  of  the  crown  shall  go  ont  of 
the  dominions  of  England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland, 
without  consent  of  parliament :  that,  from  and 
after  the  time  that  the  farther  limitation  by  thu 
act  shall  take  effect,  all  matters  and  things  relating 
to  the  well-governing  of  this  kingdom,  which  are 
properly  cognizable  m  the  privy  council,  by  the 
laws  and  customs  of  the  realm,  shall  bo  transacted 
there,  and  all  resolutions  taken  thereupon  shall  be 
signed  by  such  of  the  privy  council  as  shall  advise 
and  consent  to  the  samo:  that,  after  the  limita- 
tion shall  take  effect,  no  person  born  out  of 
the  kingdom  of  England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland, 
or  the  dominions  there  unto  belonging,  although 
he  be  naturalized,  and  made  a  denizen  (except 
such  as  are  born  of  English  parents),  shall  be 
capable  to  be  of  the  privy-council,  or  a  member  of 
either  house  of  parliament,  or  to  enjoy  any  office 
or  place  of  trust,  either  civil  or  military,  or  to  have 
any  grant  of  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments 
from  the  crown  to  himself,  or  to  any  others  in 
trust  for  him :  that  no  person  who  has  an  office  or 
place  of  profit  under  the  king,  or  receives  a  pen- 
sion from  die  crown,  shall  bo  capable  of  serving  as 
member  of  the  house  of  commons :  that,  after  the 
limitation  shall  take  effect,  judges'  commissions  be 
made  quamdiu  se  bene  gessertnt,  and  their  salaries 
ascertained  and  established ;  but  upon  the  address 
of  both  houses  of  parliament*  it  may  he  lawful  to 
remove  them :  that  no  pardon  under  the  great  seal 
of  England  be  pleadable  to  an  impeachment  by  the 
commons  in  parliament.     Having   settled  these 

Sreliminaries,  they  resolved,  that  the  princess 
ophia,  dutchess  dowager  of  Hanover,  bo  declared 
the  next  in  succession  to  the  crown  of  England,  in 
the  protestant  line,  after  his  majesty,  and  the  prin- 
cess, and  the  heirs  of  their  bodies  respectively: 
and  that  the  further  limitation  of  the  crown  be  to 
the  said  princess  Sophia  and  the  heirs  of  her  body, 
being  protestants.  A  bill  being  formed  on  these 
resolutions,  was  sent  up  to  the  house  of  lords, 
where  it  met  with  some  opposition  from  the  mar- 
quis of  Normanby :  a  protest  was  likewise  entered 
against  it  by  the  earls  of  Huntingdon  and  Ply- 
mouth, and  the  lords  Guilford  and  Jeffries.  Never- 
theless, it  passed  without  amendments,  and  on  the 
twelfth  day  of  June  received  the  royal  assent :  the 
king  was  extremely  mortified  at  the  preliminary 
limitations,  which  he  considered  as  an  open*  insult 
on  his  own  conduct  and  administration;  not  but 
that  they  were  necessary  precautions,  naturally 
suggested  by  the  experience  of  those  evUs  to  which 
the  nation  had  been  already  exposed,  in  conse- 

Juence  of  raising  a  foreign  prince  to  the  throne  of 
England.  As  the  tories  lay  under  the  imputation 
of  favouring  the  late  king's  interest,  they  exerted 
themselves  zealously  on  this  occasion,  to  wipe  off 
the  aspersion,  and  insinuate  themselves  into  the 
confidence  of  the  people :  hoping,  that  in  the 
sequel  they  should  be  able  to  restrain  the  nation 
from  engaging  too  deep  in  the  affairs  of  the  contin- 
ent, without  incurring  the  charge  of  disaffection  to 
the  present  king  and  government.  The  act  of  settle- 
ment being  passed,  the  earl  of  Macclesfield  was 
sent  to  notify  the  transaction  to  the  electress 
Sophia,  who  likewise  received  from  his  hands  the 
order  of  the  garter. 

The  act  of  succession  gave  umbrage  to  all  the 
popish  princes,  who  were  more  nearly  related  to 
the  crown  than  this  lady,  whom  the  parliament 
had  preferred  to  all  others.  The  dutchess  of  Savoy, 
grand-daughter  to  king  Charles  I.  by  her  mother, 
ordered  her  ambassador,  count  Maffel,  to  make  a 
protestation  to  the  parliament  of  England,  in  her 
name  against  all  resolutions  and  decisions  contrary 
to  her  title,  as  sole  daughter  to  die  princess  Hen- 
rietta, next  in  succession  to  the  crown  of  England, 
after  king  William  and  the  Princess  Anne  or  Den- 
mark. Two  copies  of  this  protest  Maffei  sent  in 
letters  to  the  lord  keeper  and  the  speaker  of  the 
lower  house,  by  two  of  his  gentlemen,  and  a  public 
notary  to  attest  the  delivery:  but  no  notice  was 
taken  of  the  declarations.  The  duke  of  Savoy, 
while  his  minister  was  thus  employed  in  England, 
engaged  in  an  alliance  with  the  crowns  of  Prance 
and  Spain,  on  condition,  That  his  cathoHc  majesty 
should  espouse  bis  youngest  daughter  without  a 
dowry :  that  he  himself  should  command  the  allied 
annv  in  Italy,  and  furnish  eight  thousand  infantry. 


with  five  and  twenty  hundred  hone,  in  consider* 
tion  of  a  monthly  subsidy  of  fifty  thousand  crowns* 

INEFFECTUAL  NEGOTIATION  WITH 
FRANCE. 

D  era  i  no  these  transactions,  Mr.  Stanhope,  envoy 
extraordinary  to  the  States- general,  was  im- 
powered  to  treat  with  the  ministers  of  France  and 
Spain,  according  to  the  addresses  of  both  bouse* 
of  parliament.  He  represented,  that  though  his 
most  christian  majesty  had  thought  fit  to  deviate 
from  the  partition  treaty,  it,  was  not  reasonable 
that  the  king  of  England  should  lose  the  effect  of 
that  convention:  he,  therefore,  expected  somo  se- 
curity for  the  peace  of  Europe ;  and  for  that  pur- 
pose insisted  upon*  certain  articles,  importing. 
That  the  French  king  should  immediately  with- 
draw his  troops  from  the  Spanish  Netherlands: 
that,  for  the  security  of  England,  the  cities  of  Os- 
tend  and  Nieuport  shonld  be  delivered  into  the 
hands  of  his  Britannic  majesty :  that  no  kingdom, 
provinces,  cities,  lands,  or  places,  belonging  to  the 
crown  of  Spain,  should  ever  be  yielded  or  trans- 
ferred to  the  crown  of  Prance,  on  any  pretence 
whatever:  that  the  subjects  of  his  Britannic  ma- 
jesty should  retain  all  the  privileges,  rights,  and 
immunities,  with  regard  to  their  navigation  and 
commerce  in  the  dominions  of  Spain,  which  they 
enjoyed  at  the  death  of  his  late  catholic  majesty  ; 
and  also  all  such  immunities,  rights,  and  franchises, 
as  the  subjects  of  France,  or  any  other  power, 
either  possess  for  the  present,  or  may  enjoy  for 
the  future :  that  all  treaties  of  peace  and  conven- 
tions between  England  and  Spain  should  be  re- 
newed :  and,  that  a  treaty  formed  on  these  demands 
should  be  guaranteed  by  such  powers  as  one  or 
other  of  the  contractors  should  solicit  and  prevail 
upon  to  accede.  Such  likewise  were  the  proposals 
made  by  the  States-general,  with  this  difference, 
that  they  demanded,  as  cautionary  towns,  all  the 
strongest  places  in  the  Netherlands.  Count 
D*  Avaux,  the  French  minister,  was  so  surprised  at 
these  exorbitant  demands,  mat  he  could  not  help 
saying,  They  could  not  have  been  higher,  if  lua 
master  had  lost  four  successive  battles.  He  assured 
them,  that  his  most  christian  majesty  would  with- 
draw his  troops  from  the  Spanish  Netherlands  as 
soon  as  the  king  of  Spain  should  have  forces  of  his 
own  sufficient  to  guard  the  country :  with  respect 
to  the  other  articles,  he  oonld  give  no  other  answer, 
but  that  he  would  immediately  transmit  them  to  Ver> 
sailles.  Louis  was  filled  with  indignation  at  the  inso- 
lent strain  ot  these  proposals,  which  he  considered 
as  a  sure  mark  of  William's  hostile  intentions.  He 
refused  to  give  any  other  security  for  the  peace  of 
Europe,  mac  a  renewal  of  the  treaty  of  Ryswick  ; 
and  he  is  said  to  have  tampered,  by  means  of  his 
agents  and  emissaries,  with  the  members  ef  the 
English  parliament,  that  they  might  oppose  all 
steps  tending  to  a  new  war  on  the  continent. 

ADDRESSES  FROM  BOTH  HOUSES. 

Kino  William  certainly  had  no  expectation 
that  France  would  close  with,  such  proposals ;  bus 
he  was  not  without  hope,  that  her  refusal  would 
warm  the  English  nation  into  a  concurrence  with 
his  designs.  He  communicated  to  the  house  of 
commons  the  demands  which  had  been  made  by 
him  and  the  States-general ;  and  gave  them  to  un- 
derstand, that  he  would  from  time  to  time  make 
them  acquainted  with  the  progress  of  the  negotia- 
tion. The  commons,  suspecting  that  his  intention, 
was  to  make  them  parties  in  a  congress  which  he 
might  conduct  to  a  different  end  from  that  which 
they  proposed,  resolved  to  signify  their  sentiments 
in  the  answer  to  this  message.  They  called  for  the 
treaty  of  partition,  which  being  read,  they  voted  an 
address  or  thanks  to  bis  majesty,  for  his  most  gracious 
declaration,  that  he  would .  make  them  acquainted 
with  the  progress  of  the  negotiation ;  but  they  signi- 
fied their  disapprobation  of  the  partition  treaty, 
3'  [ned  with  the  great  seal  of  England,  without  the 
vice  ef  the  parliament  which  was  men  sitting,  and 
productive  of  ill  consequences  to  the  kingdom,  as 
well  as  to  the  peace  of  Europe,  as  it  assigned  over 
to  the  French  king  such  a  large  portion  of  the 
Spanish  dominion.  Nothing  could  be  more  mortify, 
ing  to  tho  king  than  this  open  attack  upon  his  own 
conduct:  yet  be  suppressed  his  resentment,  and 
without  taking  the  least  notice  of  their  sentiments 
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with  respect  to  the  partition  treaty,  assured  them, 
that  lie  should  be  always  ready  to  receive  their  ad- 
vice oo  the  negotiation  which  he  had  set  on  foot, 
according  to  their  desire.  The  debates  in  the  house 
of  commons  upon  the  subject  of  the  partition  treaty 
rose  to  such  violence,  that  divers  members  in  do- 
claiming  against  it,  transgressed  the  bounds  of  de- 
cency.   Sir  Edward  Seymour  compared  the  divi- 
sion which  had  been  made  of  the  Spanish  territories 
to  a  robbery  on  the  highway  ;    and   Mr.  Howe  did 
not  scruple  to  say  it  was  a  felonious  treaty :   an 
expression,  which  the  king  resented  to  such  a  de- 
gree, that  he  declared  he  would  have  demanded 
personal  satisfaction  with   his  sword,  had  he  not 
been  restrained  by  the  disparity  of  condition  be- 
tween himself  and  the  person  who  bad  offered  such 
an  outrageous  insult  to  his  honour ;   whether  the 
tones  intended  to  alienate  the  minds  of  the  nation 
from    all   foreign   connections,  or  to  wreak,  their 
vengeance  on  the  late  ministers,  whom  they  hated 
as  the  chiefs  of  the  whig  party,  certain  it  is,  they 
new  raised  a  universal  outcry  against  the  parti- 
tion treaty,  which  was  not  only  condemned  in  pub- 
Be  pamphlets  and  private  conversation,  but  even 
brought  into  the  house  of  lords  as  an  object  of  par- 
liamentary censure.  In  the  month  of  March  a  warm  • 
debate  on  this  subject  was  begun  by  Sheffield  mar- 
quis of  Normanby.  and  carried  on  with  great  vehe- 
mence by  other  noblemen  of  the  same  faction.  They 
exclaimed  against  the  article  by  which  so  many 
territories)  were  added  to  the  crown  of  France : 
they  complained,  that  the  emperor  had  been  for- 
saken :  that  the  treaty  was  not  communicated  to 
the  privy-council  or  ministry,  but   clandestinely 
transacted  by  the  earls  of  Portland  and  Jersey : 
that  the  sanction  of  the  great  seal  had  been  un- 
justly and  irregularly  applied,  first  to  blank*  powers, 
and  afterwards  to  the  treaty  itself.    The  courtiers. 
replied,  That  the  king  had  engaged  in  a  treaty  of 
partition  at  the  desire  of  the   emperor,  who  had 
agreed  to  every  article,  except  that  relating  to  the 
dotchy  of  Milan,  and  afterwards  desired,  that  his 
majesty  would  procure  for  hhn  the  best  terms  he 
could  obtain ;  above  all  things  recommending  se- 
crecy, that  he  might  not  forfeit  his  interest  in  Spain, 
by  seeming  to  consent  to  the  treaty :   that  foreign 
negotiations  being  intrusted  to  the  care  of  the  crown, 
me  king  lay  under  no  legal  obligation  to  communi- 
cate such  secrets  of  state  to  his  council ;  far  leaj 
was  he  obliged  to  follow  their  advice  :  and  that  the 
keeper  of  the  great  seal  had  no  authority  for  refus- 
ing to  apply  it  to  any  powers  or  treaty  which  the 
king  should  grant  or  conclude,  unless  they  were 
contrary  to  law,  which  had  made  no  provision  for 
such  an  emergency  (8).    The  earl  of  Portland,  ap- 
prehending that  this  tempest  would  burst  upon  hi* 
head,  declared,  on  the  second  day  of  the  debate, 
that  he  had  by  the  king's  order  communicated  the 
treaty,  before  it  was  concluded,  to  the  earls  of  Pem- 
broke and  Marlborough,  the  lords  Lonsdale,  Somers, 
Halifax,  and  secretary  Vernon.    These  noblemen 
owned,  that  they  had  been  made  acquainted  with 
the  substance  of  it :  that  when  they  excepted  to 
some  particulars,  they  were  told,  has  majesty  had 
carried  the  matter  as  far  as  it  could  be  advanced, 
and  that  he  could  obtain  no  better  terms  ;  thus  as- 
sured that  every  article  was  already  settled,  they 
said  they  no  longer  insisted  upon  particulars,  but 
gave  their  advice  that  bis  majesty  should  not  en- 
gage himself  in  any  measure  that  would  produce  a 
new  war,  seeing  the  nation  had  been  so  uneasy  un- 
der the  last.   After  long  debates,  and  great  variety 
as  well  as  virulence  of  altercation,  the  house  agreed 
to  au  address,  in  which  they  disapproved  of  the 
partition  treaty,  as  a  scheme  inconsistent  with  the 
peace  and  safety  of  Europe  as  well  as  prejudicial 
to  the  interest  of  Great  Britain.   They  complained, 
that'  neither  the  instructions  given  to  his  plenipo- 
tentiaries, nor  the  draft  of  the  treaty  itself,  had  been 
laid  before  his  majesty's  council.     They  humbly 
besought  him,  that  for  the  future,  he  would  in  all 
natters  of  importance,  require  and  admit  the  advi:  e 
of  has  natural  born  subjects  of  known  probity  and 
fortune ;  and  that  he  would  constitute  a  council  of 
such  persons,  to  whom  he  might  impart  all  affairs 
which  should  any  way  concern  him  end  his  domin- 
ions (9).    They  observed,  that  interest  and  natural 
affectum  to  their  country  would  incline  them  to 
every  measure  that  might  tend  to  its  welfare  and 
prosperity;    whereas  strangers  could  not  be   so 
much   influenced  by  these   considerations:    that 
their  knowledge  °f  the  country  would  render  them 
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more  capable  than  foreigners  could  be  of  advising 
his  majesty  touching  the  true  interests  of  bis  king, 
dom :  that  they  had  exhibited  such  repeated  de- 
monstration* of  their  duty 'and  affection,  as  must 
convince  his  majesty  of  their  zeal  in  his  service ; 
nor  could  he  want  the  knowledge  of  persons  fit  to 
be  employed  in  all  his  secret  and  arduous  affairs  : 
finally,  as  the  French  king  appeared  to  have  vio- 
lated the  treaty  of  partition,  they  advised  his  maj- 
esty, in  future  negotiations  with  that  prince,  to 
proceed  with  such  caution  as  might  imply  a  real 
security. 

WILLIAM  IS  OBLIGED  TO  ACKNOWLEDGE 

THE  KING  OP  SPAIN. 

Thk  king  received  this  severe  remonstrance  with 
his  usual  phlegm ;  saying,  it  contained  matter  of 
very  great  moment :  and  be  would  take  care  that 
all  treaties  he  made  should  be  for  the  honour  and 
safety  of  England.  Though  he  deeply  felt  this  af- 
front, he  would  not  alter  his  conduct  towards  the 
new  ministers  :  but,  he  plainly  perceived  their  in- 
tention was  to  thwart  him  in  his  favourite  measure, 
and  humble  him  into  a  dependence  upon  their  in>- 
terest  in  parliament.  On  the  last  day  of  March, 
he  imparted  to  the  commons  the  French  king's 
declaration,  that  he  would  grant  no  other  security 
than  a  renewal  of  the  treaty  of  Ryswick :  so  that 
the  negotiation  seemed  to  be  at  an  end.  He  like- 
wise communicated  two  resolutions  of  the  States- 
{(eneral,  with  a  memorial  from  their  envoy  in  Eng- 
and,  relating  to  the  ships  they  had  equipped  with 
a  view  to  join  the  English  fleet,  and  the  succours- 
stipulated  in  the  treaty  concluded  in  the  year  1077, 
which  they  desired  might  be  sent  over  with  all 
convenient  expedition.  The  house  having  consid- 
ered this  message,  unanimously  resolved  to  desire- 
bis  majesty  would  carry  on  the  negotiations  in  con- 
cert with  the  States-general,  and  take  such  meas- 
ures therein  as  might  most  conduce,  to  their  safety; 
they  assured  him,  they  would  effectually  enable 
him  to  support  the  treaty  of  1677,  by  which  England 
was  bound  to  assist  them  with  ten  thousand  men, 
and  twenty  ships  of  war,  in  case  they  should  be 
attacked.  Though  the  king  was  nettled  at  that 
part  of  this  address,  which,  by  confining  him  to  one 
treaty,  implied  their  disapprobation  of  a  new  con- 
federacy, he  discovered  no  signs  of  emotion ;  but 
thanked  them  for  the  assurance  they  had  given, 
and  toldJhem  he  had  sent  orders  to  his  envoy  at 
the  Hague,  to  continue  the  conferences  with  the 
courts  of  France .  and  Spain.  Oh  the  nineteenth 
day  of  April,  the  marquis  de  Torcy  delivered  to  the 
earl  of  Manchester  at  Paris,  a  letter  from  the  new 
king  of  Spain  to  his  Britannic  majesty,  notifying 
his  accession  to  that  throne,  and  expressing  a  de- 
sire of  cultivating  a  mutual  friendship  with  the  king 
and  crown  of  England.  How  averse  soever  Wil- 
liam might  have  been  to  any  correspondence  of  this 
sort,  the  earl  of  Rochester  and  the  new  ministers 
importuned  him  in  such  a  manner  to  acknowledge 
Philip,  that  he  at  length  complied  with  their  en- 
treaties, and  wrote  a  civil  answer  to  his  most  cath- 
olic majesty.  This  was  a  very  alarming  incident  to 
the  emperor,  who  was  bent  upon  a  war  with  the 
two  crowns,  and  had  determined  to  send  prince 
Eugene  with  an  army  into  Italy,  to  take  possession 
of  the  dutchy  of  Milan,  as  a  fief  of  the  empire.  The 
new  pope,  Clement  XI.  who  had  succeeded  to  the 

eapacy  in  the  preceding  year,  was  attached  to  the 
Tench  interest :  the  Venetians  favoured  the  em- 
peror ;  but  they  refused  to  declare  themselves  at 
this  juncture. 

The  French  king  consented  to  a  renewal  of  the 
negotiations  at  the  Hague ;  but,  in  the  mean  time, 
tampered  with  the  Dutch  deputies,  to  engage  them 
in  a  separate  treaty.    Finding  them  determined  to 
act  in  concert  with  the  king  of  England,  he  pro- 
tracted the  conferences,   in  order  to  gain   time, 
while  he  erected  fortifications,  and  drew  lines  on 
the  frontiers  of  Holland,  divided  the  pr'nceu  of  the 
empire  by  his  intrigues,  and  endeavoured  to  gain 
over  the  States  of  Italy.    The  Dutch,  meanwhile, 
exerted  themselves  in  providing  for  their  own  se- 
curity.   They  reinforced  their  garrisons,  purchased 
supplies*  and  solicited  succours  from  foreign  poten- 
tates.   The  States  wrote  a  letter  to  king  William, 
explaining  the  danger  of  their  situation,  professing 
the  most  inviolable  attachment  to  the  interest  of 
England,  and  desiring  that  the  stipulated  number 
of  troops  should  be  sent  immediately  to  their  assis- 
tance   The  three  Scottish  regiments  which  Le  bad 
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retained  in  his  own  pay  were  immediately  trans, 
ported  from  Scotland.  The  letter  of  the  States-gen- 
eral he  communicated  to  the  house  of  commons* 
who  haring  taken  it  into  consideration,  resolred  to 
assist  his  majesty  to  support  his  allies  in  maintain- 
ing the  liberty  of  Europe ;  and  to  provide  imme- 
diate succours  for  the  States-general,  according  to 
the  treaty  of  1A77.  The  house  of  peers,  to  whom  the 
letter  was  also  communicated,  carried  their  seal  stOI 
farther.  They  presented  an  address,  in  which  they 
desired  his  majesty  would  not  only  perform  the 
articles  of  any  former  treaty  with  the  States-general, 
but  also  engage  with  them  in  a  strict  league  offen- 
sive and  defensive,  for  their  common  preservation; 
and  invite  into  it  all  the  princes  and  states  that 
were  concerned  in  the  present  visible  danger  aris- 
ing from  the  union  or  France  and  Spain.  They 
exhorted  him  to  enter  into  such  alliances  with  the 
emperor,  as  his  majesty  should  think  necessary, 
pursuant  to  the  ends  of  the  treaty  concluded  in  the 
year  1080.  They  assured  him  or  tbeir  hearty  and 
sincere  assistance,  not  doubting  that  Almighty  God 
would  protect  his  sacred  person  in  so  righteous  a 
cause :  and  that  the  unanimity,  wealth,  and  courage 
of  his  subjects  would  carry  nun  with  honour  and 
success  through  all  the  difficulties  of  a  just  war. 
Lastly,  they  took  leave  humbly  to  represent,  that 
the  dangers  to  which  his  kingdom  and  allies  had 
been  exposed,  were  chiefly  owing  to  the  fatal  coun- 
sels that  prevented  his  majesty's  sooner  meeting  his 
people  in  parliament. 

These  proceedings  of  both  houses  could  not  but 
be  very  agreeable  to  the  king,  who  expressed,  his 
satisfaction  in  bis  answer  to  each  apart.  They  were 
Use  more  remarkable,  as  at  this  very  time  consider- 
able progress  was  made  in  a  design  to  impeach  the 
•Id  ministry.  This  deviation,  therefore,  from  the 
tenor  of  their  former  conduct  could  be  owing  to  no 
other  motive  than  a  sense  of  their  own  danger,  and 
resentment  against  France,  which,  even  during  the 
negotiation,  had  been  secretly  employed  in  making 
preparations  to  surprise  and  distress  the  States- 
general.  The  commons  having  expressed  their 
oentiments  on  this  subject,  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  partition  treaty*  They  had  appointed 
a  committee  to  examine  the  journals  of  the  house 
of  lords,  and  to  report  their  proceedings  in  relation 
to  too  treaty  of  partition.  When  the  report  was 
made  by  Sir  Edward  Seymour,  the  house  resolved 
itself  into  a  committee,  to  consider  the  state  of  the 
nation:  after  warm  debates,  they  resolved,  That 
William  earl  of  Portland,  by  negotiating  and  con- 
cluding the  treaty  of  partition,  was  guilty  of  a  high 
crime  and  misdemeanor.  They  ordered  Sir  John 
Leveson  Gower  to  impeach  him  at  the  bar  of  the 
house  of  lords :  and  named  a  committee  to  prepare 
the  articles  of  his  impeachment.  Then,  in  a  con- 
ference with  the  lords,  they  desired  to  know  the 
particulars  of  what  had  passed  between  the  earl  of 
Portland  and  secretary  Vernon,  in  relation  to  the 

Eartition  treaty,  as  also  what  other  information  they 
ad  obtained  concerning  negotiations  or  treaties  of 
partition  of  the  Spanish  monarchy.  The  lords  de- 
murring to  mis  demand,  the  lower  house  resolved 
to  address  the  king,  That  copies  of  both  treaties  of 
partition,  together  with  all  the  powers  and  instruc- 
tions for  negotiating  those  treaties,  should  be  laid 
before  them.  The  copies  were  accordingly  pro- 
duced, and  the  lords  sent  down  to  the  commons  two 
papers,  containing  the  powers  granted  to  the  earls 
of  Portland  and  Jersey,  for  signing  both  treaties  of 
partition.  The  house  afterwards  ordered,  That  Mr. 
secretary  Vernon  should  lay  before*  them  all  the 
letters  which  had  passed  between  the  earl  of  Port- 
land and  him,  in  relation  to  those  treaties;  and  he 
thought  proper  to  obey  their  command.  Nothing 
could  be  more  scandalously  partial  than  the  conduct 
of  the  commons  on  this  occasion.  They  resolved  to 
screen  the  earl  of  Jersey,  Sir  Joseph  Williamson, 
and  Mr.  Vernon,  who  had  been  as  deeply  concerned 
as  any  others  in  that  transaction ;  and  pointed  all 
their  vengeance  against  the  earls  of  Portland  and 
Orfurd,  and  the  lords  Somers  and  Halifax.  Some 
of  the  members  even  tampered  with  Kidd,  who  was 
now  a  prisoner  in  Newgate,  to  accuse  lord  Somers 
as  having  encouraged  him  in  his  piracy.  He  was 
brought  to  the  bar  of  the  house,  and  examined: 
but  he  declared  that  he  had  never  spoke  to  lord 
Somen ;  and  that  he  had  no  order  from  those  con- 
cerned in  the  ship,  but  that  of  pursuing  bis  voyage 
against  the  pirates  in  Madagascar.  Finding  mm 
unfit  for  their  purpose,  they  left  him  to  the  course 


of  law ;  and  he  was  hanged,  with  seme  of  his  ac- 
complices. 

EARL  OF  ORFORD,  Ac.  IMPEACHED. 

Loan  Sobers,  understanding  that  he  was  accused 
fat  the  house  of  commons  of  having  consented  to  the 
partition  treaty,  desired  that  he  might  be  admitted 
and  heard  in  his  own  defence.    His  request  being 

Sranted,  he  toM  the  house,  that  when  he  received 
le  king's  letter  concerning  the  partition  treaty, 
with  an  order  to  Send  over  the  necessary  powers  in 
the  most  secret  manner,  he  thought  it  would  have 
been  taking  too  much  upon  him  to  put  a  stop  to  a 
treaty  of  such  consequence,  when  the  life  of  the 
king  of  Spain  was  so  precarious ;  for,  had  the  king 
died  before  the  treaty  was  finished,  and  he  been 
blamed  for  delaying  the  necessary  powers,  he  could 
not  have  justified  his  own  conduct,  since  the  king's 
letter  was  really  a  warrant :  that,  nevertheless,  he 
had  written  a  letter  to  bis  majesty,  objecting  to 
several  particulars  in  the  treaty,  and  proposing 
other  articles  which  he  thought  were  for  the  interest 
of  his  country :  that  he  thought  himself  bound  to 
put  the  great  seal  to  the  treaty  when  it  was  con- 
cluded: that,  as  a  privy-counsellor,  he  had  offered 
bis  best  advice,  and  as  chancellor,  executed  ha 
office  according  to  his  duty.  After  he  had  with- 
drawn, his  justification  gave  rise  to  a  long  debate, 
which  ended  in  a  resolution  carried  by  a  majority  of 
seven  voices,  That  John  lord  Somers,  by  advising 
his  .majesty  to  conclude  the  treaty  of  partition, 
whereby  large  territories  of  the  Spanish  monarchy 
were  to  be  delivered  up  to  France,  was  guilty  of  a 
high  crime  and  misdemeanor.  Votes  to  the  same 
effect  were  passed  against  Edward  earl  of  Orford, 
and  Charles  earl  of  Halifax :  and  all  three  were  im- 
peached at  the  bar  of  the  upper  house.  But  the 
commons-  knowing  that  those  impeachments  would 
produce  nothing  in  the  house  of  lords,  where  the 
opposite  interest  predominated,  they  resolved  to 
proceed  against  the  accused  noblemen  in  a  snore 
expeditious  and  effectual  way  of  branding  their 
reputation.  Tbey  voted  and  presented  an  address1 
to  the  king,  desiring  he  would  remove  them  from 
his  councils  and  presence  for  ever,  as  advisers  of  a 
treaty  so  pernicious  to  the  trade  and  welfare  of 
England.  They  concluded,  by  repeating  their  as- 
surance, that  they  would  always  stand  by  and  sup- 
port his  majesty  to  the  utmost  of  their  power, 
against  all  his  enemies  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
Toe  king,  in  his  answer,  artfully  overlooked  the  first 
part  of  the  remonstrance.  He  thanked  them  Jot 
their  repeated  assurances ;  and  told  them  he  would 
employ  none  in  his  service  but  such  as  should  be 
thought  most  likely  to  improve  that  mutual  trust 
and  confidence  between  bun  and  his  people,  which 
was. so  necessary  at  that  conjuncture,  both  tor 
their  own  security  and  the  preservation  of  their 
allies. 

DISPUTES  BETWEEN  THE  TWO  HOUSES. 


Thk  lords,  incensed  at  this  step  of  the 
which  they  considered  as  an  insult  upon  their  tri- 
bunal, and  a  violation  of  oommon  justice,  drew  up 
and  delivered  a  counter>address,  humbly  beseeching 
his  majesty,  that  he  would  not  pass  any  censure 
upon  the  accused  lords  until  they  should  be  tried 
on  the  impeachments,  and  judgments  be  given 
according  to  the  usage  of  partiament.  The  kfag 
wcjsso  perplexed  by  these  opposite  representations, 
that  bo  knew  not  well  what  course  to  follow.  He 
made  no  reply  to  the  counter-address ;  but  allowed 
the  names  of  the  impeached  lords  to  remain  sn  the 
conncxl-beoks.  The  commons  having  carried  their 
point,  which  was  to  stigmatize  those  noblemen,  and 
prevent  their  being  employed  for  the  future,  suf- 
fered the  impeachments  to  be  neglected,  until  they 
themselves  moved  fur  trial.  On  the  fifth  day  of 
May  the  house  of  lords  sent  a  message  to  the  com- 
mons, importing,  That  no  articles  had  as  yet  been 
exhibited  against  the  noblemen  whom  they  had 
impeached.  The  charge  was  immediately  drawn 
up  against  the  earl  of  Orford:  farm  they  accused  of  - 
having  received  exorbitant  grants  from  the  crown  : 
of  having  been  concerned  with  Kidd  the  pirate  :  of 
having  committed  abuses  in  managing  and  victual* 
ling  the  fleet,  when  it  lay  on  the  coast  of  Spain : 
and  lastly,  of  having  advised  the  partition-treaty. 
The  earl  in  his  own  defence  declared,  that  he 
had  received  no  grant  from  the  king,  except  % 
very  distant  reversion,  and  a  present  of  ten  thou- 
sand pounds,  after  he  had  defeated  use  French 
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he  had  acted 
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,  _in  Eiders 
with  a  good 

to  his  ova  Iom:  that 
to  the  Hoot  which  he  commanded  had 
and  passod;  yet  he  wai  ready  to 
je,  and  justify  himself  in  every 
,  _  he  absoruterr  denied  that  he  had 
advice  concerning  the  treaty  of  parti. 
as  accused  of  having  set  the 
to  the  powers,  and  afterwards  to  the  treaties  : 
of  having  accepted  some  grants:  of  having 
am  accomplice  with    Kidd;   and  of   having 

of  partial  and  dilatory  proceedings  in  chan- 
He  answered  every  article  in  the  charge ; 
bat  no  replication  was  made  by  the  commons,  either 
to  htm  or  to  the  earl  ot  Orford.  When  the  com- 
mons were  stimulated  by  another  message  from  the 
peers,  relating  to  the  impeachments  of  the  earl  of 
Portland  and  lord  Halifax,  they  declined  exhibit* 
mg  articles  against  the  former,  on  pretence  of 
respect  for  his  majesty;  bat  on  the  fourteenth  of 
Jane  die  charge  against  Halifax,  was  sent  up  to 
the  lords.  He  was  taxed  with  possessing  a  grant 
m  Ireland,  without  paying  the  produce  of  it,  accord- 
ing to  the  law  lately  enacted  concerning  those 
grants:  with  enjoying  another  grant  oat  of  the 
forest  of  Deane,  to  fhe  waste  of  the  timber  and  the 
prejudice  of  the  navy :  with  having  held  places  that 
"  "  i,  by  being  at  the  same  time 
of  the  treasury,  and  chancellor  of  the 
and  with  having  advised  the  two  treaties 
of  partition.  He  answered,  that  his  grant  in  Ire- 
of  debts  and  sums  of  money,  and  within 
me  act  concerning  confiscated  estates ;  that  all  he 
had  ever  received  from  it  did  not  exceed  four  hun- 
whieh,  if  he  was  bound  to  repay,  a 
would  lie  against  him;  but  every 
not  to  be  impeached  who  did  not  discharge 
fan  debts  at  the  very  day  of  payment.  He  observed, 
mat  as  hie  grant  in  the  forest  of  Deane  extended  to 
weeding*  only,  it  could  occasion  no  waste  of  timber, 
nor  prejudice  to  the  navy :  that  the  auditor's  place 
was  held  by  another  person,  until  he  obtained  the 
kiag*s  leave  to  withdraw  from  the  treasury :  mat  he 
never  saw  the  first  treaty  of  partition,  nor  was  his 
sdvfce  asked  upon  the  subject :  that  he  had  never 
of  tiie  second  but  once  before  It  was  eon- 
and  then  he  spoke  his  sentiments  freely  on 
me  subject.  This  answer,  hke  the  others,  would 
have  been  neglected  by  the  commons,  whose  aim 
was  now  to  evade  the  trials,  had  not  the  lords 
pressed  them  by  messages  to  expedite  the  articles. 
They  even  appointed  a  day  for  Oxford's  trial,  and 
'led  their  resolution  to  the  commons.  These 
_  that  a  committee  of  both  houses  should  be 
;  for  settling  preliminaries,  one  of  which  was, 
That  the  lord  to  be  tried  should  not  sit  as  a  peer ; 
sad  the  other  imported,  That  those  lords  impeached 
for  the  same  matter  should  not  rote  in  the  trial  of 
They  likewise  desired  that  lord  Somen 
be  nrst  tried.  The  lords  made  no  objection 
t»  tins  last  demand ;  bat  they  rejected  the  proposal 
of  a  committee  consisting  of  both  houses,  alleging, 
mat  the  commons  were  parties,  and  had  no  title  to 
sit  in  equality  with  the  judges,  or  to  settle  matters 
relating  to  the  trial:  that  this  was  a  demand  con- 
trary to  the  principles  of  mw  and  rules  of  justice, 
md  never  practised  in  any  court  or  nation.  The 
lsrds,  indeed,  had  yielded  to  this  expedient  in  the 
>t,  because  it  was  a  case  of  treason,  in 
v  king's  hfe  and  safety  of  the  kingdom  were 
while  the  people  were  jealous  of  the 
and  the  whole  nation  was  in  a  ferment :  but 
at  piosenl  the  time*  were  quiet,  and  the  charge 
to  nothing  more  than  misdemeanor*; 
be  lords  could  not  assent  to  such  a  pro- 
posal as  was  derogatory  from  their  jurisdiction. 
Neither  would  they  agree  to  the  preliminaries ;  but, 
on  the  twelfth  day  of  June,  resolved,  That  no  peer 
hmpeached  for  nigh  crimes  and  misdemeanors 
should,  upon  bis  trial,  be  without  the  bar :  and,  that 
no  peer  impeached  could  be  precluded  from  voting 
oa  any  occasion,  except  in  his  own  trial.  Divers 
psssod  between  die  two  houses ;  the 
still  insistmg  upon  a  committee  to  settle 
at  length  the  dispute  was  brought  to 
a  free  conference. 

THB  IMPEACHED  LORDS  ACQUITTED. 

Ms  aii  while,  the  king  going  to  the  house  of  peers 
nvo  <he  toys!  assrnt  to  the  hill  nf  mrcrnisinn  In  Ms 
feeds  be  expressed  hsf  warm  ackowtedgments  for 
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theisiee^atodaesuranetoefsutmtou^sAn  a  such 
alliiuftoes  as  should  be  most  proper  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  liberty  of  Europe,  and  for  the  security  ot 
England  and  the  States-general.  He  observed,  that 
theseason  of  the  year  was  advanced :  that  the  posture 
of  affairs  absolutely  required  his  presence  abroad : 
and  he  recommended  despatch  Jt  the  public  busi- 
ness, especially  of  those  matters  which  were  of  the 
greatest  importance.  The  commons  thanked  *»"»  in 
an  address  for  having  approved  of  thejr  proceedings: 
they  declared  they  would  support  him  in  such  aui. 
ances  as  he  should  think  fit  to  make  in  conjunction 
with  the  emperor  and  the  States-general,  for  the 
peace  of  Europe,  and  reducing  the  exorbitant  power 
of  Prance.  They  then  resumed  their  dispute  with 
the  upper  house.  In  the  free  conference,  lord 
Haversham  happened  to  tax  the  commons  with 
partiality,  in  impeaching  some  lords  and  screening 
others  who  were  equally  guilty  of  the  same  mis- 
demeanors. Sir  Christopher  Musgrave  and  the 
managers  for  the  commons  immediately  withdrew : 
this  unguarded  sally  being  reported  to  the  house, 
they  immediately  resolved,  That  John  lord  Hav- 
ersham had  uttered  most  scandalous  reproaches 
and  false  expressions,  highly  reflecting  upon  the 
honour  and  justice  of  the  house  of  commons,  tend- 
ing to  a  breach  in  the  good  correspondence  between 
the  two  houses,  and  to  tike  interruption  of  the  pub- 
lic justice  of  the  nation  :  that  the  said  lord  Haver- 
sham should  be  charged  before  the  lords  for  the 
said  words :  that  the  lords  should  be  desired  to 
proceed  injustice  against  him,  and  to  inflict  upon 
him  such  punishment,  as  so  high  an  offence  against 
the  commons  did  deserve.  The  commons  had  now 
fcund  a  pretence  to  justify  their  delay ;  and  declared 
they  would  not  renew  tile  conference  until  they 
should  have  received  satisfaction*  Lord  Haversham 
offered  to  submit  to  a  trial ;  but  insisted  on  their 
first  proving  the  words  wbioh  he  was  said  to  have 

Soken.  When  this  declaration  was  imparted  to 
e  commons,  they  said',  the  lords  ought  to  have 
censured  him  in  a  summary  way,  and  still  refused 
to  renew  the  conference.  The  lords,  on  the  ether 
hand,  came  to  a  resolution,  That  there  should  not 
be  a  committee  of  both  houses  concerning  the  trial 
of  the  impeached  lords.  Then  they  resolved,  That- 
lord  Somers  should  bo  tried  at  Westminster-hall  on 
Tuesday  the  seventeenth  day  of  June,  and  signified 
this  resolution  to  the  lower  house  ;  reminding  them, 
at  the  same  time,  of  the  articles  against  the  earl  of 
Portland.  The  commons  refused  to  appear,  alleg- 
ing, they  were  the  only  judges,  and  that  the  evi- 
dence was  not  yet  prepared.  They  sent  up  the  rea- 
sons of  their  non-appearance  to  the  house  of  lords, 
where  they  were  supported  by  the  new  ministry  and 
all  the  malcontents,  and  produced  very  warm  de- 
bates. The  majority  earned  their  point  piecemeal, 
by  dint  of  different  votes,  against  which  very  severe 
protests  were  entered.  On  ■  the  day  appointed  for 
the  trial,  they  sent  a  message  to  the  commons,  that 
they  were  going  to  Westminster-hall.  The  other 
impeached  lords  asked  leave,  and  were  permitted 
to  withdraw.  The  articles  of  impeachment  against 
lord  Somers,  and  his  answers  being  read  hi  West- 
minster-hall ;  and  the  commons  not  appearing  to 
prosecute,  the  lords  adjourned  to  their  own  house, 
where  they  debated  coneerninr  the  question  that 
was  to  be  put.  This  being  settled,  they  returned  to 
Westminster-hall:  and  the  question  being  put, 
"  That  John  lord  Somers  be  acquitted  of  the  articles 
of  impeachment  against  him,  exhibited  by  the  house 
of  commons,  and  all  things  therein  contained ;  and, 
That  the  impeachment  be  dismissed/'  it  was  car- 
ried by  a  majority  of  thirty-five.  The  commons, 
exasperated  at  these  proceedings,  resolved,  That  the 
lords  had  refused  justice  to  the  commons :  that  they 
had  endeavoured  to  overturn  the  right  of  impeach- 
ment lodged  in  the  commons  by  the  ancient  constitu  ■ 
tion  of  the  kingdom :  that  all  the  ill  consequences 
which  might  attend  the  delay  of  the  suppHes  given 
for  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace,  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  balance  of  Europe,  would  be 
owing  to  those  who,  to  procure  an  indemnity  for 
their  own  crimes,  had  used  their  utmost  endeavours 
to  make  a  breach  between  the  two  houses.  The 
lords  sent  a  message  to  the  commons,  giving  them 
to  understand,  that  they  had  acquitted  lord  Somers, 
and  dismissed  the  impeachment,  as  nobody  bad  ap- 
peared to  support  the  articles ;  and  that  they  bad 
tppoiuted  next  Monday  for  the  trial  of  the  earl  of 
Orford.  They  resolved,  That  unless  the  charge 
agamst  lord  Haversham  should  be  prosecuted  by 
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the  common*  before  the  end  of  the  session,  the 
lords  would  adjudge  him  innocent :  that  the  reso- 
lutions of  the  commons  on  their  late  votes  contained 
most  unjust  reflections  on  the  honour  and  justice  of 
the  peers :  that  they  were  contrived  to  cover  their 
affected  and  unreasonable  delays  in  prosecuting 
the  impeached  lords  :  that  they  manifestly  tended 
to  me  destruction  of  the  judicature  of  the  lords ;  to 
the  rendering  trials  on  impeachments  impracticable 
for  the  future,  and  to  the  subverting  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  English  government ;  that,  therefore, 
whatever  ill  consequence  might  arise  from  the  so 
long  deferring  the  supplies  for  this  year's  service, 
were  to  be  attributed  to  the  fatal  counsel  of  the 
putting  off  the  meeting  of  a  parliament  so  long, 
and  to  the  unnecessary  delays  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons. On  the  twenty-third  day  of  June,  the  arti- 
cles of  impeachment  against  Edward  earl  of  Orford 
were  read  in  Westminster-hall ;  but  the  bouse  of 
commons  having  previously  ordered  that  none  of 
the  members  should  appear  at  this  pretended  trial, 
those  articles  were  not  supported ;  so  that  his  lord- 
ship was  acquitted,  and  the  impeachment  dismis- 
sed. Next  day,  the  impeachments  against  the  duke 
of  Leeds,  which  had  lain  seven  years  neglected, 
together  with  those  against  the  earl  of  Portland 
and  lord  Halifax,  as  well  as  the  charge  against  lord 
Haversham,  were  dismissed  for  want  of  prosecu- 
tion. Each  house  ordered  a  narrative  of  these  pro- 
ceedings to  be  published ;  and  their  mutual  animo- 
sity had  proceeded  to  such  a  degree  of  rancour,  as 
seemed  to  preclude  all  possibility  of  reconciliation. 
The  commons,  in  the  whole  course  of  this  transac- 
tion, had  certainly  acted  from  motives  of  faction 
and  revenge :  for  nothing  could  be  more  unjust, 
frivolous,  and  partial,  than  the  charge  exhibited  in 
the  articles  of  impeachment,  their  anticipating  ad- 
dress to  the  king,  and  their  affected  delay  in  the 
prosecution.  Their  conduct  on  this  occasion  was 
so  flagrant  as  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  common 
people,  and  inspire  the  generality  of  die  nation 
with  disgust.  This  the  whigs  did  not  fail  to  aug- 
ment by  the  arts  of  calumny,  and  in  particular,  by 
insinuating  that  the  court  of  Versailles  had  found 
means  to  engage  the  majority  of  the  commons  in 
its  interest. 

PETITION  OP  KENT. 

This  faction  had,  since  the  beginning  of  this  ses- 
sion, employed  their  emissaries  in  exciting  a  popu- 
lar aversion  to  the  tory  ministers  and  members, 
and  succeeded  so  well  in  their  endeavours,  that 
they  formed  a  scheme  of  obtaining  petitions  from 
different  counties  and  corporations,  that  should  in- 
duce the  commons  to  alter  their  conduct,  on  the 
supposition  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  sense  of  the 
nation.  In  execution  of  this  scheme,  a  petition, 
signed  by  the  deputy-lieutenants,  above  twenty 
justices  of  the  peace,  the  grand  jury  and  freehold- 
ers of  the  county  of  Kent,  had  been  presented  to 
die  house  of  commons  on  the  eighteenth  day  of 
May,  by  five  gentlemen  of  fortune  and  distinction. 
The  purport  of  this  remonstrance  was  to  recommend 
union  among  themselves,  and  confidence  in  his  ma- 
jesty, whose  great  actions  for  the  nation  could  never 
be  forgotten  without  the  blackest  ingratitude :  to 
beg  they  would  have  regard  to  the  voico  of  die 
people;  that  their  religion  and  safety  might  be 
effectually  provided  for ;  that  their  loyal  addresses 
might  be  turned  into  bills  of  supply  ;  and  that  his 
most  sacred  majesty  might  be  enabled  powerfully 
to  assist  his  allies  before  it  should  be  too  late.  The 
house  was  so  incensed  at  the  petulance  of  the  peti- 
tion, that  they  voted  it  scandalous,  insolent,  and 
seditions ;  and  .ordered]  the  gentlemen  who  had 
presented  it  to  be  taken  into  custody.  They  were 
afterwards  committed  to  the  Gate-house,  where 
they  remained  till  the  prorogation  of  parliament ; 
but  they  had  no  reason  to  repine  at  their  imprison- 
ment, which  recommended  them  to  the  notice  and 
esteem  of  die  public.  They  were  visited  and  cares- 
sed by  the  chiefs  of  the  whig  interest,  and  consid- 
ered as  martyrs  to  die  liberties  of  the  people. 
Their  confinement  gave  rise  to  a  very  extraordi- 
Y*ary  paper,  entitled,  "  A  memorial  from  the  gen- 
tlemen, freeholders,  and  inhabitants,  of  the  coun- 
ties of ,  in  behalf  of  themselves,  and  many 

thousands  of  the  good  people  of  England."    It  was 
aignod  Ijegion,  and  sent  to  the  speaker  in  a  letter, 
him,  in  the  name  of  two  hundred 


was  charged  with  illegal  and  unwarrantable  prac- 
tices, in  fifteen  particulars :  a  new  claim  of  right 
was  ranged  under  seven  heads :  and  the  commons 
were  admonished  to  act  according  to  their  4uty,  as 
specified  in  this  memorial,  on  pain  of  incurring  the 
resentment  of  an  injured  nation.  It  was  concluded 
in  these  words :  "  For  Englishmen  are  no  more  to 
be  slaves  to  parliaments  than  to  kings— our  name  is 
Legion,  and  we  are  many."  The  commons  were 
equally  provoked  and  intimidated  by  this  libel, 
which  was  the  production  of  one  Daniel  de  Foe,  a 
scurrilous  party-writer,  in  very  little  estimation. 
They  would  not,  however,  deign  to  take  notice  of  it 
in  the  house ;  but  a  complaint  being  made  of  en- 
deavours to  raise  tumults  and  seditions,  a  commit- 
tee was  appointed,  to  draw  up  an  address  to  his 
majesty,  infermin^  him  of  those  seditious  endeav- 
ours, and  beseeching  him  to  provide  for  the  public 
peace  and  security. 

The  house,  however,  perceiving  plainly  that  they 
had  incurred  the  odium  of  the  nation,  which  began 
to  clamour' for  a  war  with  France,  and  dreading 
the  popular  resentment,  thought  fit  to  change  their 
measures  with  respect  to  this  object,  and  present 
the  address  we  have  already  mentioned,  in  which 
they  promised  to  support  him  in  the  alliances  he 
should  contract  with  die  emperor  and  other  states, 
in  order  to  bridle  the  exorbitant  power  of  France. 
They  likewise  proceeded  in  earnest  upon  the  sap- 
ply,  and  voted  funds  tot  raising  about  two  millions 
seven  hundred  thousand  pounds  to  defray  the  ex- 
pense of  the  ensuing  year.  They  voted  thirty  thou- 
sand seamen,  and  resolved  that  ten  thousand  troops 
should  be  transported  from  Ireland  to  Holland,  as 
the  auxiliaries  stipulated  in  the  treaty  of  1677  with 
the  States-general.  The  funds  were  constituted  of 
a  land-tax,  certain  duties  on  merchandise,  and  a 
weekly  deduction  from  the  excise,  so  as  to  bring 
down  the  civil  list  to  six  hundred  thousand  pounds ; 
as  the  duke  of  Gloucester  was  dead,  and  James's 

Spcen  refused  her  allowance.  They  passed  a  hill 
or  taking  away  all  privileges  of  parliament  in 
legal  prosecutions,  during  the  intermediate  pro- 
rogations ;  their  last  struggle  with  the  lords  was 
concerning  a  bill  for  appointing  commissioners  to 
examine  and  state  the  public  accounts.  The  per- 
sons nominated  for  this  purpose  were  extremely 
obnoxious  to  the  majority  of  die  peers,  as  violent 
partisans  of  the  tory  faction :  when  the  bill*  there- 
fore, was  sent  up  to  the  lords,  they  made  some 
amendments,  which  the  commons  rejected.  The 
former  animosity  between  the  two  houses  began  to 
revive,  when  the  king  interrupted  their  disputes, 
by  putting  an  end  to  the  session,  on  the  twenty- 
fourth  day  of  June,  efter  having  thanked  the  par. 
liament  for  their  zeal  in  die  public  service,  and  ex- 
horted them  to  a  discharge  of  their  duties  in  their 
several  counties.  He  was,  no  doubt,  extremely 
pleased  with  such  an  issue  of  a  session  that  had 
began  with  a  very  inauspicious  aspect.  His  health 
daily  declined ;  but  he  concealed  the  decay  of  his 
constitution,  that  his  allies  might  not  be  discour- 
aged from  engaging  in  a  confederacy  of  which  he 
was  deemed  the  head  and  chief  support.  He  con- 
ferred tho  command  of  the  ten  thousand  troops 
destined  for  Holland  upon  the  earl  of  Marlborough, 
and  appointed  him  at  the  same  time  his  plenipo- 
tentiary to  the  States-general:  a  choice  that  evin- 
ced his  discernment  and  discretion ;  for  that  no- 
bleman surpassed  all  bis  contemporaries,  both  as  a 
general  and  a  politician.  He  was  cool,  penetrat- 
ing intrepid,  and  persevering,  plausible,  insinu- 
ating, artful,  and  dissembling. 

PROGRESS  OF  PRINCE  EUGENE. 

A  r  bg  bnc  y  being  established,  die  king  embarked 
for  Holland  in  the  beginning  of  July.  On  his  ar- 
rival at  the  Hague,  he  assisted  at  an  assembly  of 
the  States-general,  whom  he  harangued  in  very 
affectionate  terms,  and  was  answered  with  great 
cordiality :  then  be  made  a  progress  round  the  fron- 
tiers, to  examine  the  state  of  die  garrisons ;  and 
gave  such  orders  and  directions  as  he  judged  neces- 
sary for  the  defence  of  die  country.  Meanwhile, 
the  French  minister,  D'Avaux,  being  recalled 
from  the  Hague,  delivered  a  letter  to  the  States 
from  the  French  king,  who  complained  that 
they  bad  often  interrupted  the  conferences, 
from  which  no  good  fruits  were  to  be  expected : 
but   he   assured  them  it  wholly  depended  upon 


commanding  **»«*,  *.»  »•«;  u«uu«  «»  *»»v  uumucu    •»»»•   ■»*»   «•»• 

thousand  Englishmen,  to  deliver  it  to  the  house  of    themselves,    whether    they    should'  continue-  re 

commons.  In  this  strange  expostulation,  the  house  1  receive    marks    of    his     ancient   friendship    for 
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their  republic  Tho  letter  vu  accompanied  by  an 
insolent  memorial,  to  which  the  States-general  re- 
taroed  a  very  spirited  answer.  As  they  expected 
aomhig  now  but  hostilities  from  France,  they  re- 
doubled their  diligence  in  making  preparations  for 
thaw  own  defence.  They  repaired  their  fortifica- 
tions, augmented  their  army,  and  hired  auxiliaries. 
King  William  and  they  had  already  engaged  in  an 
alliance  with  the  king  of  Denmark,  who  undertook 
to  furnish,  a  certain  number  of  troops,  in  considera- 
tion of  a  subsidy;  and  they  endeavoured  to  mediate 
a peace  between  Sweden  and  Poland ;  but  this 
they  could  not  effect.  France  bad  likewise  offered 
her  mediation  between  those  powers,  in  hopes  of 
winging  over  Sweden  to  her  interest;  and  tho 
court  of  Vienna  had  tampered  with  the  king  of  Po- 
land ;  but  he  persisted  in  his  resolution  to  prosecute 
the  war.  The  Spaniards  began  to  be  very  uneasy 
under  the  dominion  of  their  now  master.  They 
were  shocked  at  the  insolence  of  his  French  minis* 
cers  and  attendants,  and  much  more  at  the  manners 
and  fashions  which  they  introduced.  The  grandees 
found  themselves  very  little  considered  by  their 
oo>ereign,  and  resented  his  economy  ;  for  he  had 
endeavoured  to  retrench  the  expense  of  the  court, 
which  had  used  to  support  their  magnificence. 
Prince  Eugene,  at  the  head  of  the  Imperial  army, 
bad  entered  Italy  by  Vicenia,  and  passed  the  Adigc 
near  Carpi,  where  he  defeated  a  body  of  five 
thousand  French  forces.  The  enemy  were  com- 
manded by  the  duke  of  Savoy,  assisted  by  mares- 
chal  Catinat  and  the  prince  of  Vaudemont,  who  did 
aot  think  proper  to  hazard  an  engagement :  but 
mareschal  Vflleroy  arriving  in  the  latter  end  of 
August  with  orders  to  attack  the  Imperialists,  Cat- 
iaat  retired  in  disgust.  The  new  general  marched 
immediately  towards  Chiari,  where  prince  Eugene 
was  intrenched,  and  attacked  his  camp ;  but  met 
wtth  such  a  reception,  that  he  was  obliged  to  retire 
with  the  loss  of  five  thousand  men.  Towards  the 
•ad  of  the  campaign  the  prince  took  possession  of 
aR  the  Hantaan  territories,  except  Mantua  itself, 
and  GoHo,  the  blockade  of  which  he  formed.  Ho 
reduced  all  the  places  on  the  Oglio,  and  continued 
in  (he  field  during  the  whole  winter,  exhibiting  re- 
seated marks  of  the  most  invincible  courage,  inde- 
fatigable vigilance,  and  extensive  capacity  in  the 
art  of  war.  In  January  he  had  well  nigh  surprised 
Cremona,  by  introducing  a  body  of  men  through 
an  old  aqueduct.  They  forced  one  of  the  gates,  by 
which  the  prince  and  his  followers  entered :  Ville- 
roy beins:  wakened  by  the  noise,  ran  out  into  the 
street,  where  he  was  taken ;  and  the  town  must 
have  been  infallibly  reduced,  had  prince  Eugene 
been  joined  by  another  body  of  troops,  which  he 
bad  ordered  to  march  from  the  Parmesan,  and  se- 
cure the  bridge.  These  not  arrivingat  the  time  ap- 
pointed, an  Irish  regiment  in  the  Trench  service 
took  possession  of  the  bridge,  and  the  prince  was 
staged  to  retire  with  his  prisoner. 

SITUATION  OF  AFFAIRS  IN  EUROPE. 

Th  i  French  king,  alarmed  at  the  activity  and  mi- 
litary genius  of  the  imperial  general,  sent  a  rein- 
forcement to  his  army  in   Italy,  and  the  duke  of 
Vendume  to  command  his  forces  in  that  couutry  : 
he  likewise  importuned  the  duke  of  Savoy  to  assist 
htm  effectually :  but  that  prince  having  obtained 
aD.  he  could  expect  from  France,  became  cold  and 
backward.    His  second  daughter  was  by  this  time 
married  to  the  new  king  of  Spain,  who  met  her  at 
Barcelona,  where  he  found  himself  involved  in  dis- 
putes with  the  states  of  Catalonia,  who  refused  to 
pay  a  tax  he  bad  imposed,  until  their  privileges 
should  be  confirmed;  and  he  was  obliged  to  gratify 
them  in  this  particular.    The  war  continued  to  rage 
in  the  north.    The  young  king  of  Sweden  routed 
the  Saxons  upon  the  river  Danu :  thence  he  march- 
ed  into  Courland,  and  took  possession  of  Mittau 
without  opposition  ;  while  the  king  of  Poland  re- 
tired into  Lithuania.    In  Hungary  the  French  emis- 
saries endeavoured  to  sow  the  seeds  of  a  new  re- 
volt.   They  exerted  themselves  with  indefatigable 
industry  in   almost  every  court    of  Christendom. 
They  had  already  gained  over  the  elector  of  Hava- 
na, and  his  brother,  the  elector  of  Cologu,  together 
with  the  dukes  of  Wolfcnbuttle   and  Saxa-Gotha, 
who  professed  neutrality,  while  they  levied  troops, 
and  made  such  preparations  for  war,  as  plainly  in- 
dicated   that   they    had   received    subsidies   from 
France,     foots  had  also  exported  a  treaty  of  al- 
liance from  the   king  cf  Portugal,  who  was  person- 
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ally  attached  to  the  Austrian  interest:  but  this 
weak  prince  was  a  slave  to  his  ministers,  whom  the 
French  king  had  corrupted.  During  this  summer, 
the  French  coasts  were  over-awed  by  the  combined 
fleets  of  England  and  Holland,  under  the  command 
of  Sir  George  Rooke,  who  sailed  down  the  channel 
in  the  latter  end  of  August,  and  detached  vice-ad- 
miral Benbow  with  a  strong  squadron  to  the  West 
Indies.  la  order  to  deceive  the  French  king,  with 
regard  to  the  destination  of  this  fleet,  king  William 
demanded  the  free  use  of  tho  Spanish  harbours,  as 
if  his  design  had  been  to  send  a  squadron  to  the 
Mediterranean :  but  he  met  with  a  repulse,  while 
the  French  ships  were  freely  admitted.  About  this 
period  the  king  revoked  his  letters-patent  to  the 
commissioners  of  the  admiralty,  and  constituted  the 
earl  of  Pembroke  lord  high-admiral  of  England,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  factions,  tho  disputes,  and  divid- 
ed counsel*  of  a  board.  The  earl  was  no  sooner 
promoted  to  this  office,  than  he  sent  captain  Loadea 
with  three  frigates  to  Cadiz,  to  bring  home  the  sea- 
stores  and  effects  belonging  to  the  English  in  that 
place,  before  the  war  should  commence ;  and  this 
piece  of  service  was  successfully  performed.  The 
French  king,  in  order  to  enjoy  all  fee  advantages 
that  could  be  derived  from  his  union  with  Spain, 
established  a  company,  to  open  a  trade  with  Mexico 
and  Peru;  and  concluded  a  new  Assiento  treaty 
for  supplying  the  Spanish  plantations  with  negroes. 
At  the  same  time,  he  sent  a  strong  squadron  to  the 
port  of  Cadis.  The  French  dress  was  introduced 
into  the  court  of  Spain ;  and,  by  a  formal  edict,  the 
grandees  of  that  kingdom  and  the  peers  of  France 
were  put  on  a  level  in  each  nation.  There  was  no 
vigour  left  in  the  councils  of  Spain :  her  finances 
Were  exhausted :  and  her  former  spirit  seemed  to 
be  quite  extinguished ;  tho  nobilitv  were  beggars, 
and  the  common  people  overwhelmed  with  indir 
gence  and  distress.  Hie  condition  of  France  was 
not  much  more  prosperous.  She  had  been  harassed 
by  along  war,  and  now  saw  herself  on  the  eve  of  an- 
other, which  in  all  probability  would  render  her 
completely  miserable. 

TREATY  BETWEEN  THE  EMPEROR  AND 

THE  MARITIME  POWERS. 

Thesr  circumstances  were  well  known  to  the 
emperor  and  the  maritime  powers,  and  served  to 
animate  their  negotiations  for  another  grand  al- 
liance. Conferences  were  opened  at  the  Hague ; 
and,  on  the  seventh  day  of  September,  a  treaty 
was  concluded  between  his  imperial  majesty,  Eng- 
land, and  tho  States-general.  The  objects  proposed 
were  to  procure  satisfaction  to  the  emperor  in  the 
Spanish  succession,  and  sufficient  security  for  tho 
dominions  and  commerce  of  the  allies.  They  en- 
gaged to  use  their  endeavours  for  recovering  the 
Spanish  Netherlands,  as  a  barrier  between  Holland 
and  France ;  and  for  putting  the  emperor  in  posses- 
sion of  the  dutchy  of  Milan,  Naples,  and  Sicily,  with 
the  lands  and  islands  upon  the -coast  of  Tuscany 
belonging  to  the  Spanish  dominions.  They  agreed, 
that  the  king  of  England,  and  tho  States-general, 
should  keep  and  possess  whatever  lands  and  cities 
they  should  conquer  from  the  Spaniards  in  the  In- 
dies: that  the  confederates  should  faithfully  com- 
municate their  designs  to  one  another :  that  no 
party  should  treat  of  peaco,  or  truce,  but  jointly  with 
the  rest:  that  they  should  concur  in  preventing  the 
union  of  Franco  and  Spain  under  the  same  govern- 
ment ;  and  hinder  the  French  from  possessing  the 
Spanish  Indies :  that,  in  concluding  a  peace,  the 
confederates  should  provide  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  commerce  earned  on  by  the  maritime  pow- 
ers to  the  dominions  taken  from  the  Spaniards,  and 
secure  the  States  by  a  barrier :  that  they  should,  at 
the  same  time,  settle  the  exercise  of  religion  in  tho 
new  conquests  :  that  they  should  assist  one  another 
with  all  their  forces,  m  case  of  being  invaded  by 
the  French  king,  or  any  other  potentate,  on  ac- 
couut  of  this  alliance:  that  a  defensive  alliance 
should  remain  between  them,  even  after  the  peace : 
that  all  kings,  princes,  and  ■tates,  should  be  at  li- 
berty to  engage  in  this  alliance.  They  determined 
to  employ  two  months,  to  obtain,  by  amicable  means, 
the  satisfaction  and  security  which  they  demanded ; 
and  stipulated,  that  within  six  weeks  the  treaty 
should  be  ratified. 

DEATH  OF  KING  JAMES. 
On  the  sixteenth  day  of  September,  king  James 
expired  at  St.  Ucrauuo's,  after  having  laboured 
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under  a  tedious  indisposition.  This  unfortunate 
monarch,  siuoe  the  miscarriage  of  his  last  attempt 
for  recovering  his  throne,  had  laid  aside  all  thoughts 
of  worldly  grandeur,  and  deroted  his  whole  atten- 
tion to  the  concerns  of  his  soul.  Though  he  could 
not  prevent  the  busy  genius  of  his  qoeen  from  plan- 
ning new  schemes  of  restoration,  ho  was  always 
best  pleased  when  wholly  detached  from  such  chi- 
merical projeots.  limiting  was  his  chief  diversion ; 
but  religion  was  his  constant  caro.  Nothing  could 
bo  more  harmless  than  the  life  he  led ;  and,  in  the 
conrso  of  it,  ho  subjected  himself  to  uncommon 
penance  and  mortification.  Ho  frequently  visited 
the  poor  monks  of  la  Trappe,  who  were  much  edi- 
fied by  his  humble  and  pious  deportment.  His 
pride  and  arbitrary  temper  seem  to  have  vanished 
with  his  greatness.  He  became  affable,  kind,  and 
easy  to  all  his  dependents;  and  his  religion  cer- 
tainly opened  and  improved  the  virtues  of  his 
heart,  though  it  seemed  to  impair  the  faculties  of 
his  soul.  In  his  last  illness  he  conjured  his  son  to 
prefer  his  religion  to  every  worldly  advantage,  and 
even  to  renounce  all  thoughts  of  a  crown,  if  he 


his  just  rights,  in  opposition  to  all  invaders  of 
crown  and  dignity.  Addresses  of  tho  same  na 
were  sent  up  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
could  not  but  be  agreeable  to  William.  He 
now  concerted  measures  for  acting  with  vigour 
against  France ;  and  he  resolved  to  revisit  his  king- 
dom, after  having  made  a  considerableprogressi  in 
a  treaty  of  perpetual  alliance  between  England  and 
the  States-general,  which  was  afterwards  brought 
to  perfection  by  his  plenipotentiary,  die  earl  or 
Marlborough.  The  king's  return,  however,  was 
delayed  a  whole  month  by  a  severe  indisposition, 
daring  which,  the  Spanish  minister  de  Quiro*  hired 
certain  physicians,  to  consult  together  upon  the 
stare  and  nature  of  his  distemper.  They  declared, 
that  he  could  not  live  many  weeks ;  and  mis  opinion 
was  transmitted  to  Madrid.  Wilham,  however,  baf- 
fled  the  prognostic,  though  his  constitution  had  sus- 
tained such  a  rude  shock,  that  he  himself  perceived 
hie  end  was  near.  He  told  the  earl  of  Portland  he 
found  himself  so  weak,  that  he  could  not  expect  to 
Hve  another  summer :  but  charged  him  to  oonceel 
this  circumstance  until  he  should  be  dead.     Not- 


could  not  enjoy  it  without  offering  violence  to  his  withstanding  this  near  approach  to  dissolution,  he 
faith.  »  He  recommended  to  him  the  practice  of  exerted  himself  with  sarprisingdiligence  and  spirit, 
justico  and  christian  forgiveness ;  he  himself  de-  in  establishing  the  confederacy,  and  settling  the 
daring,  that  he  heartily  forgave  the  prince  of  Or-  plan  of  operations.  A  subsidiary,  treaty  was  con- 
ange,  the  emperor,  and  all  his  enemies.  He  died  eluded  with  the  king  of  Prussia,  who  engaged  to 
with  great  marks  of  devotion,  and  was  interred,  furnish  a  certain  number  of  troops.  The  emperor 
at  his  own  request,  in  the  church  of  the  English  agreed  to  maintain  ninety  thousand  men  in  the 
Benedictines  in  Paris,  without  any  funeral  solem-  field  against  France :  the  proportion  of  the  States 
nity.  '  was  limited  to  one  hundred  and  two  thousand :  and 

LOUIS  OWNS  THE  PRETENDED  PRINCE  OP    toat. of  England  did  not  exceed  forty  thousand,  to 

,.r .  .  „«    » «  „-*■*■, y*  ^™  •»,,*.  »  *.«.  j  *ct  ik  conjunction  with  the  allies. 

WALES  AS  KING  OP  ENGLAND.  I      Qnthe  fourth  day  of  November  the  king  arrived 

Be  fork  his  death  he  was  visited  by  the  French  in  England,  which  he  found  in  a  strange  ferment, 
king,  who  seemed  touched  with  his  condition,  and     produced  from  the  mutual  animosity  of  the 


declared,  that,  in  case  of  his  death,  he  would  own 
bis  son  as  king  of  England.  This  promise  James's 
queen  had  already  extorted  from  him  by  the  inter- 
est of  madame  de  Maintenon  and  the  dauphin. 
Accordingly!     when  lames  died,    the   pretended 


factions.  They  reviled  each  other  in  words  and 
writing  with  all  the  falsehood  of  calumny,  and  sdl 
tiie  bitterness  of  rancour:  so  that  truth,  candour, 
and  temperance,  seemed  to  be  banished  by  consent 
of  both  parties.    The  king  had  found  himself 


abvviuuiglYi        w*»oi»     fwuvn     «uw«a,       his      w.ci^.tuuu        vr.     whi    |kmuuo<       «w>     juug    uou    ivhuu    hcti    UV 

prince  of  Wales  was  proclaimed  king  of  England  '  ceived  in  his  new  ministers,  who  had  opposed  his 
at  St.  Germain's,  and  treated  as  such  at  the  court  j  measures  with  all  their  influence.  He  was  parjicuv 
of  \ersailleF.    His  title  was  likewise  recognised  by    larly  disgusted  with  the  deportment  of  the  earl  of 


the  king  of  Spain,  the  duke  of  Savoy,  and  the  pope 
William  was  no  sooner  informed  of  this  transaction, 
than  he  despatched  a  courier  to  the  king  of  Sweden, 
as  guarantee  of  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  to  complain 
of  this  manifest  violation.  At  the  same  time,  he 
recalled  the  earl  of  Manchester  from  Paris,  and 
ordered  him  to  return  without  taking  an  audience 
of  leave.  That  nobleman  immediately  withdrew, 
after  having  intimated  to  the  marquis  de  Torcy  the 
order  he  had  received.  Louis,  in  vindication  of  his 
own  conduct,  dispersed  through  all  the  courts  of 
Europe  a  manifesto,  in  which  he  affirmed,  that  in 
owning  the  prince  of  Wales  as  king  of  England  he 
had  not  infringed  any  article  of  the  treaty  of  Rys- 
wick. He  confessed,  that  in  the  fourth  article  he 
had  promised  that  he  would  not  disturb  the  king  of 
Great  Britain  in  the  peaceable  possession  of  his  do- 


Rochester,  who  proved  altogether  imperious  and 
intractable;  and,  instead  of  moderating,  inflamed 
the  violence  of  his  party.  The  king  declared,  the 
year  in  which  that  nobleman  directed  his  councils 
was  the  uneasiest  of  his  whole  life.  He  could  not 
help  expressing  his  displeasure  in  such  a  coldness 
of  reserve,  that  Rochester  told  him  he  would  serve 
his  majesty  no  longer,  since  he  did  not  enjoy  Ids 
confidence.  William  made  no  answer  to  this  expos- 
tulation, but  resolved  he  should  see  him  no  more. 
The  earl,  however,  at  the  desire  of  Mr.  Harley,  be- 
came more  pliant  and  submissive ;  and,  after  the 
king's  departure  for  Holland,  repaired  to  his  gov- 
ernment of  Ireland,  in  which  he  now  remained, 
exerting  all  his  endeavours  to  acquire  popularity. 
William  foreseeing  nothing  but  opposition  from  the 
present  spirit  of  the  house  of  commons,  closeted 


minions ;  and  he  declared  his  intention  was  to  ob- '  some  of  their  leaders,  with  a  view  to  bespeak,  their 
serve  that  promise  punctually.  He  observed,  that  compliance :  but  finding  them  determined  to  pursue 
bis  generosity  would  not  allow  him  to  abandon  the  ■  their  former  principles,  and  to  insist  upon  their  im- 
prince  of  Wales  or  his  family :  that  he  could  not  I  peachments,  he  resolved,  with  the  advice  of  his 
refuse  him  a  tide  which  was  due  to  him  by  birth :  |  friends,  to  dissolve  the  parliament.  This  step  he 
that  hejbad  more  reason  to  complain  of  the  king  of    was  the  more  easily  induced  to  take,  as  the  corn- 


Great  Britain,  and  the  States-general,  whose  decla- 
rations and  preparations  in  favour  of  the  emperor 
might  be  regarded  as  real  contraventions  to  treaties ; 
finally,  he  quoted  some  instances  from  history,  in 
which  tiie  children  enjoyed  the  tides  of  kingdoms 
which  their  fathers  had  lost.  These  reasons,  how- 
ever, would  liardly  have  induced  the  French  king 
to  take  such  a  step,  had  not  he  perceived  that  a 


mons  were  become  extremely  odious  to  the  nation 
in  .general,  which  breathed  nothing  but  war  and 
defiance  against  the  French  monarph.  The  parlia- 
ment was  accordingly  dissolved  by  proclamation, 
and  another  summoned  to  meet  on  the  thirtieth 
day  of  December. 

THE  KING'S  LAST  SPEECH  TO  BOTH 

with  England  was  inevitable;   and  that  he  HOUSES, 

should  be  able  to  reap  some  advantages  in  the  Never  did  the  two  parties  proceed  with  such 
course  of  it,  from  espousing  the  cause  of  the  pre-  heat  and.  violence  against  each  other,  as  in  their 
tender.  |  endeavours  to  influence  the  new  elections.    Tho 

The  substance  of  the  French  manifesto  was  pub- 1  whigs,  however,  obtained  tho  victory,  as  they  in- 
lished  in  London,  by  Poussin  tho  secretary  of  Tal-  {  eluded  the  nionied  interest,  which  will  always  pre- 
lard,  who  had  been  left  in  England,  as  agent  for  !  vail  among  the  borough-electors.  Corruption  was 
the  court  of  Versailles.  He  was  now  ordered  to  now  reduced  into  an  open  and  avowed  commerce ; 
leave  the  kingdom,  which  was  filled  with  indigna-  and,  had  not  the  people  been  so  universally  venal 
tion  at  Louis,  for  having  pretended  to  declare  who  and  profligate,  that  no  sense  of  shame  remained, 
ought  to  be  their  sovereign.    The  city  of  London     the  victors  must  have  blushed  for  their  success. 


presented  an  address  to  the  lords-justices,  expres- 
sing tho  deepest  resentment  of  the  French  king's 
presumption ;  assuring  his  majesty  that  they  would, 
at  all  times,  exert  the  utmost  of  their  abilities  for 
the  preservation  of  his  person,  and  the  defence  of 


Though  the  majority  thus  obtained  was  staunch 
to  the  measures  of  the  court,  the  choice  of  speak- 
er fell  upon  Mr.  Harley,  contrary  to  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  king,  who  favoured  air  Thomas  Lyt- 
tleton;   bat  his  majesty's   speech   was   received 
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with  universal  applause.  It  was  m  much  admired 
by  the  weB-wishers  to  the  revolution,  that  they 
printed  it  with  decoration*,  in  the  English,  Dutch, 
aad  Preach  languages.  It  appeared  as  a  piece  of 
furniture  in  all  their  houses,  aad  as  the  king's  last 
legacy  to  hie  own  and  all  protectant  people.  In 
fins  celebrated  harangue,  he  expatiated  upon  the 
indignity  offered  to  the  nation  by  tho  French  king's 
acknowledging  the  pretended  prinoo  of  Wales :  he 
explained  the  dangers  to  which  it  was  exposed,  by 
his  placing  his  grandson  on  the  throne  of  Spain:  he 
gave  them  to  understand  he  had  concluded  several 
aVanees,  according  to  the  encouragement  given  him 
by  both  houses  of  parliament,  which  alliances  should 
be  hud  before  them,  together  with  other  treaties 
sail  depending.  He  observed,  that  the  eyes  of  all 
Europe  were  upon  this  parliament:  and  aU  mat- 
ters at  a  stand,  until  their  resolution  should  be 
known :  therefore,  no  time  ought  to  be  lost.  He 
laid  them,  tbey  had  yet  an  opportunity  to  secure  for 
themselves  and  their  posterity  the  quiet  enjoyment 
of  their  religion  and  liberties,  if  they  were  not 
wanting  to  themselves,  but  would  exert  the  ancient 
rigour  of  the  English  nation ;  but  he  declared  his 
spmton  was,  that  should  they  neglect  this  occasion, 
they  had  no  reason  to  hope  for  another.  He  said, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  maintain  a  great  strength 
at  sea,  and  a  force  on  land  proportionable  to  that 
of  thmr  allies.  He  pressed  the  commons  to  support 
me  public  credit,  which  could  not  be  preserved 
without  Keeping  sacred  mat  maxim,  That  they 
■ball  never  be  losers  who  trust  to  the  parliamentary 
security.  He  declared,  mat  he  never  asked  aids 
from  me  people  without  regret :  that  what  he  de- 
tired  was  for  their  own  safety  and  honour,  at  such 
a  critical  time:  and  that  the  whole  should  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  intend- 
ed. He  expressed  his  wUhngness  mat  the  accounts 
should  be  yearly  submitted  to  the  inspection  of 
parliament.  He  again  recommended  despatch, 
together  with  good  bills  for  employing  the  poor, 
encouraging  trade,  and  suppressing  >ice.  He  ex- 
pressed nis  hope  that  they  were  come  together, 
determined  to  avoid  disputes  and  differences,  and 
to  act  with  a  hearty  concurrence  for  promoting  the 
roaumm  cause.  He  said,  ho  should  think  it  as 
great  a  blessing  as  could  beral*  England,  if  they 
were  an  much  inclined  to  lay  aside  those  unhappy. 
total  antmosition  which  divided  and  weakened 
lb  win,  as  he  was  disposed  to  make  all  his  subjects 
safe  and  easy,  *•  to  any,  even  the  highest  offences 
committed  against  his  person.  He  conjured  them 
to  disappoint  the  hopes  of  their  enemies  by  their 
unanimity.  Am  he  had  always  shown,  and  always 
would  show,  how  desirous  he  was  to  be  me  common 
father  of  all  his  people,  he  desired  they  would  lay 
aside  parties  and  divisions,  so  as  that  no  distinc- 
tion should  be  heard  of  amongst  them,  but  of  those 
who  were  friends  to  the  protestant  religion  and 
present  establishment,  and  of  those  who  wished  for 
a  popish  prince  and  a  French  government.    Ho 
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by  afftemmg,  that  if  they,  in  good  ear- 
England  hold  the  balance  of 


up  a  warm  and  affectionate  address,  m  which 
they  expressed  their  resentment  of  the  proceedings 
of  tho  French  king,  in  owning  the  pretended 
prince  of  Wales  for  king  of  England.  They  assured 
bis  majesty,  they  would  assist  him  to  the  utmost 
of  their  power  against  all  his  enemies  :  and  when 
it  should  please  God  to  deprive  them  of  his  majes- 
ty's protection,  they  would  rigorously  assist  and 
defend  against  the  pretended  prince  of  Wales,  and 
aU  other  pretenders  whatsoever,  every  person  and 
who  had  right  to  succeed  to  the  crown  of 
ftghmd,  by  virtue  of  die  acts  of  parliament  for 
establishing  and  limiting  the  succession.  On  the 
fifth  day  of  January,  an  address  to  the  same  effect 
was  presented  by  the  commons,  and  both  met  with 
a  Tory  gracious  reception  from  his  majesty.  The 
lords,  as  a  further  proof  of  their  seal,  baring  taken 
into  consideration  the  dangers  that  threatened 
Europe,  from  the  accession  of  the  duke  of  Anjou  to 
me  crown  of  Spain,  drew  up  another  address,  ex- 
plaining their  sense  of  that  danger ;  stigmatizing 
the  French  king  as  a  violator  of  treaties  ;  declaring 
their  opinion,  that  bis  majesty,  his  subjects,  and 
•Dies,  could  never  be  safe  and  secure,  until  the 
bouse  of  Austria  should  be  restored  to  their  rights, 
•nd  tho  invader  of  tho  Spanish  monarchy  brought 


to  reason ;  and  assuring  bis  majesty  that  no  time 
should  be  lost,  nor  any  thing  wanting  on  their 
parts,  which  might  answer  the  reasonable  expecta- 
tions  of  their  friends  abroad  ;  not  doubting  but  to 
support  the  reputation  of  the  English  name,  when 
engaged  under  so  great  a  prince,  in  the  glorious 
cause  of  maintaining  the  liberty  of  Europe. 
.  The  king,  in  order  to  acquire  the  confidence  of 
the  commons,  ordered  Mr.  secretary  Vernon  to  lay 
before  them  copies  of  the  treaties  and  conventions 
he  had  lately  concluded,  which  were  so  well  ap. 
proved,  that  the  house  unanimously  voted  the  sup- 
ply. By  another  vote,  they  authorised  the  exchequer 
to  borrow  six  hundred  thousand  pounds  at  six  per 
cent,  for  the  service  of  the  fleet,  and  fifty  thousand 
pounds  for  the  subsistence  of  guards  and  garrisons. 
They  deliberated  upon  the  state  of  the  navy,  with 
the  debt  due  upon  it,  and  examined  an  estimate  of 
what  would  be  neccessary  for  extraordinary  re- 
pairs.   They  called  for  an  account  of  that  part  of 
the  national   debt  for    which  no  provision   had 
been  made.    They  ordered  the  speaker  to  write  to 
the  trustees  for  the  forfeited  estates  in  Ireland,  to 
attend      the  house  with  a  full  detail  of  their  pro- 
ceedings m  the  execution  of  that  act  of  parliament. 
On  the  ninth  day  of  January,  they  unanimously 
resolved,  That  leare  be  given  to  bring  in  a  bill  for 
securing  his  majesty's  person,  and  the  succession 
of  the  crown  in  the  protestant  line,  for  extinguish- 
ing the  hopes  of  the  pretended  prince  of  Wales, 
and  all  other  pretenders,  and  their  open  and  secret 
abettors.    They  resolved  to  address  bis  majesty, 
that  he  would  insert  an  article  in  all  his  treaties  of 
alliance,  importing.  That  no  peace  should  be  made 
With  France,  until  his  majesty  and  the  nation  have 
reparation  for  the  great  indignity  offered  by  tho 
French  king,  in  owning,  and  declaring  the  pre- 
tended prince  of  Wales  king  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland.    They  agreed  to  maintain  forty  thou- 
sand men  for  the  sea  service,  and  a  like  number  by- 
laud,  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  forces  of  the 
allies,  according  to  the  proportions  settled  by  the 
contracting  powers.    The  supplies  were  raised  by 
an  imposition  of  four  shillings  in  the  pound  upon 
lands,  annuities,  pensions,  and  stipends,  and  on 
the  profits  arising  from  the  different  professions : 
by  a  tax  of  two  and  one-half  per  cent,  on  all 
stock  hi   trade,  and  money  at  interest;  of  five 
shillings   in    die   pound    on    all    salaries,    tee», 
and   perquisites ;    a  capitation  tax  of  four  shil- 
lings :   an  imposition   of  one   per    cent,    on   all 
shares  in  the  capital  stock  of  any  corporation  or 
company  which  should  be  bought,  sold,  or  bar* 
gained  for ;  a  duty  of  sixpence  per  bushel  on  malt, 
aad  a  further  duty  on  mum,  cyder  and  perry. 

THE  BILL  OF  ABJURATION  PASSED. 

Trk  commons  seemed  to  vie  with  the  lords  in 
their  seal  for  the  government.  They  brought  in  a 
bill  for  attainting  the  pretended  prince  of  Wales, 
which  being  sent  up  to  the  other  house,  passed 
with  an  additional  clause  of  attainder  against  the 
queen,  who  acted  as  regent  for  the  pretender. 
This,  however,  was  not  carried  without  great  op- 
position in  the  house  of  lords.  When  the  bin  was 
sent  back  to  tho  commons,  they  excepted  to  tho 
amendment  as  irregular.  They  observed,  that  at- 
tainders by  bfll  constituted  the  most  rigorous  part 
of  the  law ;  and  that  the  stretching  of  ft  ought  to 
bo  avoided.  They  proposed,  that  the  queen  should 
be  attainted  by  a  separate  bin.  The  lords  assented 
to  the  proposal :  and  the  mil  against  the  pretended 

}>rince  of  Wales  passed.  The  lords  passed  anothei 
br  attainting  the  queen;  however,  it  was  neglect- 
ed in  the  house  of  commons.  But  die  longest  and 
warmest  debates  of  this  session  were  produced  by 
a  bill,  which  the  lords  brought  in,  for  abjuring  the 
pretended  prince  of  Wales,  and  swearing  to  the 
king,  by  the  title  of  rightful  and  lawful  king,  and 
his  heirs,  according  to  the  act  of  settlement.  It  was 
proposed,  tnat  this  oath  should  be  voluntary, 
tendered  to  all  persons,  and  their  subscription  or 
refusal  recorded  without  any  other' penalty.  This 
article  was  violently  opposed  by  the  earl  of  Not- 
tingham, and  other  lords  of  the  tory  interest. 
They  observed  that  the  government  was  first  settled 
with  another  oath,  which  was  like  an  original  con- 
tract ;  so  that  there  was  no  occasion  for  a  "new  im- 
Sosition :  that  oaths  relating  to  men's  opinions  bad 
eeu  always  considered  as  severe  impositions; 
and  'that  a  voluntary  oath  was  in  its  own  nature 
unlawful.    During  these  disputes,  another  UU  of 
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abjuration  was  brought  Hito  the  house  of  commons  r  AFFAIRS  OF  IRELAND. 

S-  Sir  Charles  Hedges,  that  should  be  obligatory  on  |  jh«  affairs  of  Ireland  were  not  a  little 
persons  who  enjoyed  employments  in  church  or  raised  by  the  conduct  of  the  trustees  appointed 
state ;  it  likewise  mcfaded  an  obligation  to  maintain  •  -  rr  — 
the  government  in  king,  lords,  and  commons,  and 
to  y»»faifrji*n  the  church  of  England,  together  with 
the  toleration  for  dissenters.  Warm  debates  arose 
upon  me  question.  Whether  the  oath  should  be 
imposed  or  voluntary  ;  and  at  length  it  was  carried 
for  imposition,  by  the  majority  of  one  voice.  They 
agreed  to  insert  an  additional  clause,  declaring  it 
equally  penal  to  compass  or  imagine  the  death  of 
her  royal  highness  the  princess  Anne  of  Denmark, 
as  it  was  to  compass  or  imagine  the  death  of  the 
sing's  eldest  son  and  heir.  In  the  house  of  peers 
this  hill  was  strenuously  opposed  by  the  tones ; 
and,  when  after  long  debates  it  passed  on  the 
twenty-fourth  day  of  February,  ten  lords  entered  a 
protest  against  it,  as  an  unnecessary  and  severe  im- 
position. 

The  whole  nation  now  seemed  to  join  in  the  cry 
for  a  wnr  with  France.  Party  heats  began  to  abate : 
the  motions  in  the  city  of  London  were  in  a  great 
measure  moderated  by  the  union  of  the  two  com- 
panies trading  to  the  East  Indies,  which  found  their 
mutual  interest  required  a  coalition.  The  tones  in 
the  house  of  commons,  having  concurred  so  heartily 
with  the  inclinations  of  the  people,  resolved,  as  far 
as  it  lay  in  their  power,  to  justify  the  conduct  of 
their  patty  in  the  preceding  parliament.  They 
complained  of  some  petitions  and  addresses  which 
had  reflected  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  last  house 
of  commons,  and  particularly  of  tho  Kentish  peti- 
tion. The  majority,  however,  determined,  Oat  it 
was  the  undoubted  right  of  the  people  of  England 
to  petition  or  address  the  k*ng  for  the  calling, 
sitting,  or  dissolving  of  parliaments,  and  for  the 
of  grievances;  and  that  every  subject 

any  accusation,  either  by  impeachment  or 
j,  had  a  right  to  be  brought  to  a  speedy 
trial.  A  complaint  being  likewise  made,  that  tho 
lords  had  denied  the  commons  justice  in  the  matter 
of  the  late  impeachments,  a  furious  debate  ensued ; 
and  it  was  carried  by  a  very  small  majority  that 

had  not  been  denied.    In  some  points,  how 
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take  cognisance  of  the  forfeited  estates, 
office  was  extremely  odious  to  the  people, 
as  to  tho  court,  and  their  deportment  was  arbttsrevr^ 
and  imperious.    Several  iodivlduab  of  that  king 
dom,  ptovoked  by  the  insolence  of  the  trustees*   on 
one  hand,  and  encouraged  by  the  countenance  od 
the  courtiers  on  the  other,  endeavoured,  by  a   cir- 
cular letter,  to  spirit  up  the  grand  jury  of  Ireland 
against  the  act  of  resumption :  petitions  were  pre 
sented  to  tho  king,  couched  in  very  strong  terms, 
affirming,  mat  it  was  injurious  to  the  protectant 
interest,  and  had  been  obtained  by  gross  misinfor- 
mations.    The  king  having  communicated   these 
addresses  to  the  house,  they  were  immediately  voeodi 
scandalous,  false,  and  groundless :  and  the  commons 
resolved,  That,  notwithstanding  the  complaints  and. 
clamours  against  the  trustees,  it  did  not  appear  to 
the  house  but  those  complaints  were  groundless  z 
nevertheless,  thoy  afterwards  received  several  px?ri- 
tions  imploring  relief  against  the  said  act ;  and  thejr 
ordered  that  the   petitioners  should  be   relieved 
accordingly.    Proposals  were  delivered  in  for  in- 
corporating such  as  should  purchase  the  said  for 
feitures,  on  certain  terms  therein  specified,  acoorcU 
uig  to  the  rent-roll,  when  verified  and  made  good 
to  the  purchasers :  but,  whereas  in  this  rent-roll 
the  value  of  the  estates  had  been  estimated    at 
something  more  than  seven  hundred  and  sixteen 
thousand  pounds,  those  who  undertook  to  make  the 
purchase  affirmed,  they  were  not  worth  fire  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds ;  and  thus  the  aflair  remained 
in  suspense. 


THE  KINO  RECOMMENDS  A  UNION 
THE  TWO  KINGDOMS. 


OP 


With  respect  to  Scotland,  the  clamours  of  that 
kingdom  had  not  yet  subsided.  When  the  bill  of 
abjuration  passed  in  the  house  of  peers,  the  earl  of 
Nottingham  had  declared,  that  although  he  differed 
in  opinion  from  tho  majority  in  many  particulars 
relating  to  that  bill,  vet  he  was  a  friend  to 


ever,  they  succeeded:  in  the  case  of  a  controverted    design  of  it;  and  in  order  to  secure  a  protests*** 


election  at  Maidstone,  between  Thomas  Blisse  and 
Thomas  Culpepper,  the  house  resolved,  That  the 
latter  had  been  not  only  guilty  of  corrupt  scanda- 
lous, and  indirect  practices,  m  endeavouring  to 
procure  himself  to  be  elected  a  burgess;  but  like- 
wise, being  one  of  the  instruments  in  promoting  and 
presenting  the  scandalous,  insolent,  and  seditious 

£>tition,  commonly  called  the  Kentish  petition,  to 
e  last  house  of  commons,  was  guilty  of  promoting 
a  scandalous,  villanous,  and  groundless  reflection 
upon  that  house,  by  aspersing  the  members  with 
receiving  French  money,  or  being  in  the  interest 
of  France ;  for  which  offence  he  was  ordered  to  be 
committed  to  Newgate,  and  to  be  prosecuted  by  his 
majesty's  attorney-general.  They  also  resolved, 
That  to  assert  that  the  house  of  commons  is  not  the 

only  representative  of  the  commons  of  England,  j  a  ferment,  the  project  was  postponed  to  a 
tends  to  the  subversion  of  the  rights  and  privileges     favourable  opportunity. 
of  the  house  of  commons,  and  tho  fundamental 


succession,  he  thought  a  union  of  the  whole  island 
was  absolutely  necessary.    He  therefore  moved  for 
an  address  to  the  king,  that  he  would  dissolve  the 
parliament  of  Scotland  now  sitting,  as  the  legality 
of  it  might  be  called  in  question,  on  account  of  its 
having  been  originally  a  convention ;  and  that  a 
new  parliament  should  be  summoned,  that  they 
might  treat  bbout  a  union  of  the  two  kingdoms. 
The  king  had  this  affair  so  much  at  heart,  that  even 
when  he  was  disabled  from  going  to  the  parliament 
in  person,  he  sent  a  letter  to  the  commons,  expres- 
sing an  eager  desire  that  a  treaty  for  this  purpose 
might  be  set  on  foot,  and  eamesdy  recommending 
this  aflair  to  die  consideration  of  the  house  :  but,  as 
a  new  parliament  in  Scotland  could  not  be  called 
without  a  great  risk,  while  the  nation  was  in  such 


commons,  and  tho 
constitution  of  the  government  of  this  kingdom : 
that  to  assert,  that  the  house  of  commons  have  no 
power  of  commitment,  but  of  their  own  members, ' 
tends  to  tho  subversion  of  the  constitution  of  the 
house  of  commons :  that  to  print  or  publish  any 
books,  or  libels,  reflecting  upon  the  proceedings 
of  the  house  of  commons,  or  any  member  there- 
of, for  or  relating  to  his  service  therein,  is  a 
high  violation  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
house  of  commons.  Notwithstanding  these  trans- 
actions, they  did  not  neglect  the  vigorous  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war.  They  addressed  his  majesty  to 
interpose  with  his  allies,  that  they  might  increase 
their  quotas  of  land  forces,  to  be  put  on  board  the 
fleet  In  proportion  to  the  numbers  his  majesty 
should  embark.  When  they  had  settled  the.  sums 
appropriated  to  the  several  uses  of  the  war,  they 
presented  a  second  address,  desiring  he  would 

rivide  for  the  half-pay  officers  in  the  first  place, 
the  recruits  and  levies  to  be  made.  The  king 
assured  them,  it  was  always  his  intention  to  pro- 
vide for  those  officers.  lie  went  to  the  house  of 
{>eers,  and  gave  the  royal  assent  to  an  act,  appoint- 
ng  commissioners  to  take,  examine,  and  determine 
the  debts  due  to  tho  army,  navy,  and  tho  transport 
service  ;  and  also  to  take  an  account  of  prizes  taken 
during  the  war. 


HE  FALLS  FROM  HIS  HORSE. 

Before  the  king's  return  from  Holland,  he  had 
concerted  with  his  allies  the  operations  of  the  en- 
suing campaign.  He  had  engaged  in  a  negotiation 
with  the  prince  of  Hesse  D'Armstadt,  who  assured 
aim,  that  if  he  would  besiege  and  take  Cadis,  the 
admiral  of  Castile,  and  divers  other  grandees  of 
Spain,  would  declare  for  the  house  of  Austria.  The 
allies  bad  also  determined  upon  the  siege  of  Keyser- 
swaert,  which  the  elector  of  Cologn  had  delivered 
into  the  hands  of  tho  French :  the  elector  of  Han- 
over had  resolved  to  disarm  the  princes  of  Wolfen- 
buttle  :  the  king  of  the  Romans,  and  prince  Louis 
of  Baden,  undertook  to  invest  Landau:  and  the 
emperor  promised  to  send  a  powerful  reinforce- 
ment to  prince  Eugeno  in  Italy :  but  William  did 
not  live  to  see  these  schemes  put  in  execution.  His 
constitution  Was  by  this  time  almost  exhausted, 
though  he  endeavoured  to  conceal  the  effects  of  his 
malady,  and  to  repair  his  health  by  exercise.  On 
the  twenty-first  day  of  February,  hi  riding  to  Hamp- 
ton-court frum  Kensington,  his  horse  fell  under 
him,  and  he  himself  was  thrown  upon  the  ground 
with  such  violence,  as  produced  a  fracture  in  his 
collar-bone.  His  attendants  conveyed  him  to  the 
palace  of  Hampton-court,  where  the  fracture  wat 
reduced  by  Ronjat,  his  sergeant-surgeon*    In  the 
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tiering  ho  returnedi  to  Kensington  in  his  coach, 
mi  the  two  ends  of  trhe  fractured  bone  having  been 
tirantted  by  the  joining  of  the  carriage,  were  re- 
flate* under  the  inspection  of  Bidloo,  bis  physi- 
dan,  Ho  seemed  to  be  in  a  fair  way  of  recovering 
■H  die  first  day  of  March,  when  his  knee  appeared 
ft)  he  inflamed,  with  great  pain  and  weakness. 
Next  day  he  granted  a  commission  under  the  great 
seal  to  several  peers,  for  passing  the  bills  to  which 
lath  houses  of  parliament  had  agreed ;  namely,  the 
set  of  attainder  against  the  pretended  prince  ot 
Wales,  and  another  in  favour  of  the  quakors,  en- 
acting. That  then*  solemn  affirmation  and  declara- 
be  accepted  instead  of  an  oath  in  the 
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HIS  DEATH  AND  CHARACTER, 

Ox  die  fourth  day  of  March  the  king  was  so  well 
recovered  of  his  lameness,  that  he  took  several 
tuns  in  the  gallery  at  Kensington;  but,  sitting 
down  on  a  couch  where  he  fell  asleep,  he  was  seized 
vith  a  shivering,  which  terminated  in  a  fever  and 
daurhoea.  He  was  attended  by  Sir  Thomas  Mil- 
Eactou,  Sir  Richard  Blackmore,  Sir  Theodore  Col- 
leton, Dr.  Bidloo,  and  other  eminent  physicians ; 
bst  their  prescriptions  proved  ineffectual.  On  the 
sixth  he  granted  another  commission  for  passing  the 
fad]  for  the  malt  tax,  and  the  act  of  abjuration ;  and, 
being  so  weak  that  he  could  not  write  his  name, 
at,  m  presence  of  die  lord-keeper  and  the  clerks  of 
parliament,  applied  a  stamp  prepared  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  earl  of  Albemarle  arriving  from  Holland, 
conferred  with  him  in  private  on  the  posture  of  af- 
hm  abroad:  but  he  received  his  informations  with 
great  coldness,  and  said,  "Je  tire  vers  nut  An— 1 
approach  the  end  of  my  life."  In  the  evening  he 
thanked  Dr.  Bidloo  for  bis  care  and  tenderness, 
trying,  w  I  know  that  you  and  the  other  learned 
phyaoans  have  done  all  that  your  art  can  do  for 
■y  relief;  but,  finding  all  means  ineffectual,  I  sub- 
■«.*  He  received  spiritual  consolation  from  arch- 
bfchop  Tennison,  and  Burnet,  bishop  of  Salisbury : 
«a  Sanday  morning  the  sacrament  was  administer- 
ed to  hhn.  The  lords  of  the  privy-council,  and 
divers  noblemen,  attended  in  the  adjoining  apart- 
■ento,  and  to  some  of  them  who  were  admitted  he 
•poke  a  little.  He  thanked  lord  Averquerque  for 
u  kmg  and  faithful  services;  ho  delivered  to  lord 
Albemarle  the  keys  of  his  closet  and  scrutoire,  tel- 
Bag  him  he  knew  what  to  do  with  them.  He 
mqaired  for  the  earl  of  Portland ;  but,  being  speech- 
Jew  before  that  nobleman  arrived,  he  grasped  his 
tad,  and  laid  it  to  his  heart,  with  marks  of  the 
aoit  tender  affection.  On  the  eighth  day  of  March 
**  expired,  in  the  fifty  second  year  of  his  age,  after 
hiring  reigned  thirteen  years.  The  lords  Lexing- 
ton and  Scarborough,  who  were  in  waiting,  no  soon- 
er perceived  that  the  king  was  dead,  than  they 
°riered  Ronjat  to  untie  from  his  left  arm  a  black 
[won,  to  which  was  affixed  a  ring,  containing  some 
asir  of  the  late  queen  Mary.  The  body  being  open- 
ed and  embalmed,  lay  in  state  for  some  tune  at 


Kensington;  and  on  the  twelfth  day  of  April  was 
deposited  in  a  vault  of  Henry's  chapel  in  West- 
minster-Abbey. In  the  beginning  of  May,  a  will 
which  he  had  intrusted  with  Monsieur  Schuylera- 
berg  was  opened  at  the  Hague.  In  this  he  had  de- 
clared his  cousin  prince  Friaon  of  Nassau,  stadt- 
holder  of  Friesland,  his  sole  and  universal  heir,  and 
appointed  the  States-general  his  executors.  By  a 
codicil  annexed,  he  had  bequeathed  the  lordship  of 
Breevert,  and  a  legacy  of  two  hundred  thousand 
guilders,  to  the  earl  of  Albemarle. 

William  III.  was  in  his  person  of  the  middle  sta- 
ture, a  thin  body,  a  delicate  constitution,  subject  to 
an  asthma  and  continual  congh  from  his  infancy. 
He  had  an  aquiline  nose,  sparkling  eyes,  a  large 
fovehead,  and  a  grave,  solemn  aspect.  He  was  very 
sparing  of  speech :  his  conversation  was  dry,  and 
his  manner  disgusting,  except  in  battle,  when  his 
deportment  was  free,  spirited,  and  animating.  In 
courage,  fortitude,  and  equanimity,  he  rivalled  the 
most  eminent  warriors  of  antiquity ;  and  his  natural 
sagacity  made  amends  for  the  defects  in  bis  educa- 
tion, which  had  not  been  properly  superintended. 
He  was  religious,  temperate,  generally  just  and 
sincere,  a  stranger  to  violent  transports  of  passion, 
and  might  have  passed  for  one  of  the  best  princes 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  had  he  never  ascended 
the  throne  of  Great  Britain.  But  the  distinguishing 
criterion  of  his  character  was  ambition.  To  this  he 
sacrificed  the  punctilios  of  honour  and  decorum,  in 
deposing  his  own  father-in-law  and  uncle  ;  and  this 
he  gratified  at  the  expense  of  the  nation  that  raised 
him  to  sovereign  authority.  He  aspired  to  the  hon- 
our of  actios:  as  umpire  m  all  the  contests  of  Eu- 
rope ;  and  the  second  object  of  his  attention  was, 
the  prosperity  of  that  country  to  which  he  owed  his 
birth  and  extraction..  Whether  he  really  thought 
tiie  interests  of  the  continent  and  Great  Britain 
were  inseparable,  or  sought  only  to  drag  England 
into  the  confederacy  as  a  convenient  ally,  certain 
it  is,  he  involved  these  kingdoms  in  foreign  con- 
nections, which,  in  an  probability,  will  bo  productive 
of  their  ruin.  In  order  to  establish  this  favourite 
point,  he  scrupled  not  to  employ  all  the  engines  of 
corruption,  by  which  the  morals  of  the  nation  were 
totally  debauched.  He  procured  a  parliamentary 
sanction  for  a  standing  army,  which  now  seems  to 
be  interwoven  in  the  constitution.  He  introduced 
the  pernicious  practice  of  borrowing  upon  remote 
funds;  an  expedient  that  necessarily  hatched  a 
brood  of  usurers,  brokers,  contractors,  and  stock- 
jobbers, to  prey  upon  the  vitals  of  their  country. 
He  entailed  upon  the  nation  a  growing  debt,  and  a 
system  of  politics  big  with  misery,  despair,  and  de- 
struction (10).  To  sum  up  his  character  in  a  few 
words — Wilnam  was  a  fatalist  in  religion,  indefatig- 
able in  war,  enterprising  in  politics,  dead  to  all  the 
warm  and  generous  emotions  of  the  human  heart, 
a  cold  relation,  an  indifferent  husband,  a  disagree- 
able man,  an  ungracious  prince,  and  an  imperious 
sovereign. 
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1  Burnet  Keonet.  State 
Tracts.  Burchet.  lives  of 
the  Admirals.  Tindal.  Ralph. 
Voltaire. 

*  On  the  fifth  day  of  January, 
a  fire  breaking  out  at  White- 
hall, through  the  carelessness 
of  a  laundress,  the  whole  body 
°f  dhe  palace,  together  with 
the  new  gallery,  council- 
chamber;  and  several  adjoin- 
ing apartments,  was  entirely 
but  the  banquet- 
ras  not  affected. 
--  Kennet.  Lamberty. 
State  Tracts.  Tindal.  Ralph. 


4  About  the  latter  end  of  March, 
the  earl  of  Warwick  and  lord 
Mohun  were  tried  by  their 

}>eers  in  Westminster-hall, 
or  the  murder  of  captain , 
Richard  Coote,  who  had  oeen 
killed  in  a  midnight  combat 
of  three  on  each  side.  War- 
wick was  found  guilty  of  man- 
slaughter, and  Mohun  acquit- 
ted. 

ViHers,  earl  of  Jersey,  who 
had  been  sent  ambassador  to 
France,  was  appointed  secre- 
tary of  state  in  the  room  of 
the  duke  of  Shrewsbury.  This 


nolilemnn  was  created  lord 
chamberlain ;  the  earl  of  Man- 
chester was  sent  ambassador 
extraordinary  to  France ;  the 
earl  of  Pembroke  was  declar- 
ed lord-president  of  the  coun- 
cil; and  lord  viscount  Lonsdalo 
keeper  of  the  privy-seal. 
Consisting  of  the  lord-chan 
cellor,  the  lord-president,  the 
lord  privy-seal,  the  lord-stew- 
ard of  the  household,  the  earl 
of  Bridgewater,  first  commis- 
sioner of  the  admiralty,  tho 
earl  of  Marlborough,  the  earl 
of  Jersey,  and  Mr.  Montague. 
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0  Burnet.  Oldmixon.  Cole's 
Mem.  State  Tracts.  Lam- 
berty.   Tindal.    Ralph. 

7  This  year  was  distinguished 
by  a  glorious  victory  which 
tho  young  king  of  Sweden 
obtained  In  the  nineteenth 
year  of  bis  age.  Riga  contin- 
ued invested  by  the  king  of 
Poland,  while  Peter  the  czar 
of    Muscovy    made  his    ap- 

C roaches  to  Narva,  at  the 
ead  of  a  prodigious  army, 
purposing,  in  violation  of  aB 
faith  and  justice,  to  share  the 
spoils  of  the  youthful  mo- 
narch. Charles  landed  at 
Revel,  compelled  the  Saxons 
to  abandon  the  siege  of  Riga, 
and  having  supplied  the  place, 
marched  with  a  handful  of 
troops  against  the  Muscovites, 


8 


who  had  undertaken  the  siege 
of  Narva.  The  csar  quitted 
his  army  with  some  precipi- 
tation, as  if  he  had  been  afraid 
of  hazarding  his  person,  while 
Charles  advanced  through 
ways  that  were  thought  im- 
practicable, and  surprised  the 
enemy.  He  broke  into  their 
camp  before  they  had  the 
least  intimation  of  his  ap- 
proach, and  totally  routed 
them,  after  a  short  resistance. 
He  took  a  great  number  of 
prisoners,  with  all  their  bag- 
gage, tents,  and  artillery,  and 
entered  Narva  in  triumph. 
In  the  course  of  this  debate, 
the  earl  of  Rochester  repre- 
hended some  lords  for  speak- 
ing disrespectfully  of  the 
French  king,  observing  that 
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it  was  peculiarly  incumbent 
on  peers  to  treat  monnrcha 
with  decorum  and  respect,  as 
they  derived  their  dignity 
from  the  crown.  Another  af- 
firming, that  the  French  king 
was  not  only  to  be  respected, 
but  likewise  to  be  feared ;  a 
certain  lord  replied,  "  He 
hoped  uo  nan  in  England 
need  to  be  afraid  of  the  French 
king ;  much  less  the  peer  who 
spoke  last,  who  was  too  mnch 
a  friend  to  that  monarch  to 
fear  any  thing  from  hie  re- 
sentment." 

Burnet.  Otdmixon.  Cole. 
Lamberty.  State  Tract*.  Tin- 
dal. Ralph.  Voltaire. 
Burnet.  Oldmixon.  Beyer. 
Lamberty.  State  Tracts.  Tin- 
daL    Ralph.    Voltaire. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


ANNE. 


Amaejueceeds  to  the  Throne— She  resolves  to  fulfil  the  Engagements  of  her  Predecessor  with  his  Allies 
-A  French-  Memorial  presented  to  the  States-General— Tnc  Queen's  Inclination  to  the  Tories— War 
%*!*!?********'  ;£"a,lce~r¥  filament  prorogued— Worm  Opposition  to  the  Ministry  in  the  Scot- 
t&  Parliament— They  recognise  her  Majesty's  Authority— The  Queen  appoints  Commissioners  to  treat 
of  a  Union  between  England  and  Scotland— State  of  Affairs  on  the  Continent— Keiserswaert  and  Lan- 
dau-taken by  the  Allies— Progress  of  the  Earl  of  Marlborough  in  Flanders— He  narrowly  escapes 
*?**.*  takeZJ*  "JFrench  Partisan— The  Imperialists  are  worsted  at  Pridllnguen— Battle  ofLuzxara. 
te  Italy— The  King  oj  Sweden  defeats  Augustus  at  Lissou  in  Poland— Fruitless  Expedition  to  Cadiz 
by  the  Duke  of  Ormondand  Sir  George  Booke—They  take  and  destroy  the  Spanish  Galleons  at  Vigo— 
Admiral  Be»bow*s  Engagement  with  Ducasse  in  the  West  Indies— The  Queen  assembles  a  new  Par- 
liament—Disputes  between  the  two  Bouses— The  Lords  inquire  into  the  Conduct  of  Sir  George  Rooke 
—The  Parliament  make  a  settlement  on  Prince  George  of  Denmark— The  earl  of  Marlborough  created 
a  Duke— All  Commerce  and  Correspondence  prohibited  between  Holland  and  the  two  Crowns  of  France 
and  Spain— A  Bill  for  preventing  occasional  Conformity— It  miscarries— Violent  Animosity  between 
the  two  Houses,  produced  by  the  Inquiry  into  the  Public  Accounts— Disputes  between  the  two  Houses 
of  Convocation— Account  of  the  Parties  in  Scotland— Dangerous  Heats  in  the  Parliament  of  that 
Kingdom— The  Commissioner  is  abandoned  by  the  Cavaliers— He  is  in  Danger  of  his  Life,  and  suddenly 
prorogues  the  *»—»*——•     »- — --" ■<•  -«■-  r_i^«.  *> — u ..    «■« y  *  ,        .     .  _» 

pUts— The  El 

ban— The  Allies  _ 

at  Sptrebach— Treaty  between  the  Emperor  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy^-The  King  of  Portugal  accedes  to 

the  grand  AUiance—Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel  sails  with  a  Fleet  to  the  Mediterranean— Admiral  Gran. 

don's  bootless  Expedition  to  the  West  Indies-Charles  King  of  Spain  arrives  in  England. 


ANNE  SUCCEEDS  TO  THE  THRONE. 

WILLIAM  wai  succeeded  at  sovereign  of  Eng- 
land by  Anne  princess  of  Denmark,  who 
ascended  the  throne  in  the  thirty  eighth  year  of 
her  age,  to  the  general  satisfaction  of  all  parties. 
Even  the  Jacobites  seemed  pleased  with  her  eleva- 
tion, on  the  supposition,  that  as  in  all  probability 
she  would  leave  no  heirs  of  her  own  bedy,  the  dic- 
tates of  natural  affection  would  induce  her  to  alter 
the  succession  in  favour  of  her  own  brother.  She 
had  been  taught  to  cherish  warm  sentiments  of  die 
tories,  whom  she  considered  as  the  friends  of  mon- 
archy, and  the  true  sons  of  die  church ;  and  they 
had  always  professed  an  inviolable  attachment  to 
her  person  and  interest ;  but  her  conduct  was  wholly 
influenced  by  the  countess  of  Marlborough,  a  woman 
•fan  Imperious  temper  and  intriguing  genius,  who 
had  been  intimate  with  the  princess  from  her  ten- 
ner years,  and  gained  a  surprising  ascendancy  over 
her.  Anne  had  undergone  some  strange  vicissi- 
tades  of  fortune  in  consequence  of  her  father's  ex- 
pulsion, and  sustained  a  variety  of  mortifications 
fa  the  late  reign,  during  which  she  conducted  her- 
self with  such  discretion,  as  left  Httle  or  no  pretence 
for  censure  or  resentment.  Such  conduct,  indeed, 
ys  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  a  natural  tem- 
perance of  disposition,  not  easily  ruffled  or  inflamed. 
She  was  zealously  devoted  to  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, from  whkh  her  father  had  used  some  en- 
deavours to  detach  her  before  the  Revolution ;  and 
she  lived  in  great  harmony  with  her  husband,  to 
whom  she  bore  six  children,  all  of  whom  she  had 
•heady  survived.  William  had  no  sooner  yielded 
up  his  breath,  than  the  privy-council  in  a  body 
waited  on  the  new  queen,  who,  in  a  short  but  sen- 
sible speech,  assured  them,  that  no  pains  nor  dili- 
gence should  be  wanting  on  her  part,  to  preserve 
and  support  the  religion,  laws,  and  liberties  of  her 
country,  to  maintain  the  succession  in  the  protec- 
tant line,  and  the  government  in  church  and  state, 
as  by  law  established.  She  declared  her  resolution 
t»  carry  on  the  preparations  for  opposing  the  ex- 
orbitant power  of  Prance,  and  to  assure  the  allies, 
that  she  would  pursue  the  true  interest  of  England, 


together  with  theirs,  for  the  support  of  the  common 
cause.  The  members  of  the  privy-council  having 
taken  the  oaths,  she  ordered  a  proclamation  to  be 
published  signifyingher  pleasure,  that  all  persons  In 
office  of  authority  or  government,  at  the  decease  of  the 
late  king,  should  so  continue  till  farther  directions. 
By  virtue  of  an  act  passed  in  the  late  reign,  the 
parliament  continued  sitting  even  after  the  king's 
death.  Both  houses  met  immediately,  and  unani- 
mously voted  an  address  of  condolence  and  con- 
gratulation ;  and,  in  the  afternoon,  the  queen  was 
proclaimed.  Next  day  tine  lords  and  commons 
severally  attended  her  with  an  address,  congratulat- 
ing her  majesty's  accession  to  the  throne ;  and  as- 
suring her  of  their  form  resolution  to  support  her 
against  all  her  enemies  whatsoever.  The  lords 
acknowledged,  that  their  great  loss  was  no  other- 
wise to  be  repaired  but  by  a  vigorous  adherence  to 
her  majesty  and  her  allies,  in  the  prosecution  of 
those  measures  already  concerted  to  reduce  tine 
exorbitant  power  of  France.  The  commons  de- 
clared, they  would  maintain  the  succession  of  the 
crown  in  tine  protestantline,  and  effectually  provide 
for  the  public  credit  of  the  nation.  These  addresses 
were  graciously  received  by  the  queen,  who,  on  the 
eleventh  day  of  March,  went  to  the  house  of 
peers  with  the  usual  solemnity,  where,  in  a  speech 
to  both  houses,  she  expressed  her  satisfaction  at 
their  unanimous  concurrence  with  her  opinion,  that 
too  much  could  not  be  done  for  the  encouragement 
of  their  allies  in  humbling  the  power  of  France ; 
and  desired  they  would  consider  of  proper  methods 
towards  obtaining  a  union  between  England  and 
Scotland.  She  observed  to  the  commons,  that  the 
revenue  for  defraying  tine  expenses  of  civil  govern- 
ment was  expired ;  and  that  she  relied  entirely  on 
their  affection  for  its  being  supplied  in  such  a  man. 
ner  as  should  be  most  suitable  to  the  honour  and 
dignity  of  the  crown.  She  declared  it  should  be 
her  constant  endeavour  to  make  them  the  best 
return  for  their  duty  and  affection,  by  a  careful  and 
diligent  administration  for  the  good  of  all  her  sub- 
jects. "  And  as  I  know  my  own  heart  to  be  entirely 
English  (continued  she)  f  can  very  sincerely  assure 
you  there  is  not  any  thing  you  can  expect  or 
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desire  from  mo,  which  I  shall  not  bo  ready  to  do 
for  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  England ;  and 
yon  shall  always  find  me  a  strict  and  religions  ob- 
server of  my  word."  These  assurances  were 
extremely  agreeable  to  the  parliament;  and  she 
received  the  thanks  of  both  houses.  Addresses  of 
congratulation  were  presented  by  the  bishop  and 
clergy  of  London  :  by  the  dissenters  in  and  about 
that  city;  and  by  all  the  counties,  cities,  towns,  and 
corporations  of  England.  She  declared  her  attach- 
ment to  the  church,  she  promised  her  protection 
to  the  dissenters,  and  received  the  compliments  of 
all  her  subjects  with  such  affability  as  ensured  their 
affection. 

THE  ENGAGEMENTS  OF  HER  PREDECES- 
SOR WITH  HIS  ALLIES  FULFILLED. 

William's  death  was  no  sooner  known  at  the 
Hague,  than  all  Holland  was  filled  with  consterna- 
tion. The  States  immediately  assembled,  and,  for 
some  time,  gazed  at  each  other  in  silent  fear  and 
astonishment.  Tuey  sighed,  wept,  and  interchanged 
embraces  and  vows,  that  they  would  act  with  una- 
nimity, and  expend  their  dearest  blood  in  defence 
Of  their  couutry.  Then  they  despatched  letters  to 
the  cities  and  provinces,  informing  them  of  this 
unfortunate  event,  and  exhorting  tuem  to  union  and 
perseverance.  The  express  from  England  having 
brought  the  qaecn's  speech  to  her  privy-council,  it 
was  translated  and  published,  to  revive  the  droop- 
ing spirits  of  the  people.  Next  day  pensionary 
Fagef  imparted  to  the  states  of  Holland  a  letter 
which  he  had  received  from  tho  earl  of  Marlborough, 
containing  assurances,  in  the  queen's  name,  of 
union  and  assistance.  In  a  few  days,  the  queen 
wrote  a  letter  in  the  French  language  to  the  States, 
confirming  these  assurances :  it  was  delivered  by 
Mr.  Stanhope,  whom  she  had  furnished  with  fresh 
credentials  as  envoy  from  England.  Thus  animated, 
the  States  resolved  to  prosecute  vigorous  measures : 
their  resolutions  were  still  more  inspirited  by  the 
arrival  of  the  earl  of  Marlborough,  whom  the  queen 
honoured  with  the  order  of  the  garteT,  aud  invested 
with  the  character  of  ambassador  extraordinary 
and  plenipotentiary  to  the  States-general;  he  was 
likewise  declared  captain-general  of  her  forces 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  Ho  assured  the  States, 
that  her  Britannic  majesty  would  maintain  the 
alliances  which  had  been  concluded  by  the  late 
king,  and  do  every  thing  that  the  common  con- 
cerns of  Europe  required.  The  speech  was  an- 
swered by  Dickvelt,  president  of  the  week,  who,  in 
the  name  of  the  States,  expressed  their  hearty 
thanks  to  her  majesty,  and  their  resolutions  of  con- 
curring with  her  in  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the 
common  interest. 

A  FRENCH  MEMORIAL  PRESENTED  TO 
THE  STATES-GENERAL. 

TBi  importance  of  William's  life  was  evinced  by 
the  joy  that  diffused  itself  through  the  kingdom  o( 
France  at  the  news  of  his  decease.  The  person 
who  first  brought  the  tidings  to  Calais  was  im- 
prisoned by  the  governor,  until  his  information 
was  confirmed.  The  court  of  Versailles  could 
hardly  restrain  their  transports  so  as  to  preserve 
common  decorum ;  the  people  of  Paris  openly  re- 
joiced at  the  event :  all  decency  was  laid  aside  at 
Rome,  where  this  incident  produced  such  indecent 
raptures,  that  cardinal  Grimani,  the  imperial  min- 
ister, complained  of  them  to  the  pope,  as  an  insult 
on  his  master  the  emperor,  who  was  William's 
friend,  confederate  and  ally.  The  French  king 
despatched  credentials  to  Herre,  whom  tho  count 
iKAvaux  had  left  at  the  Hague  to  manage  the 
affairs  of  France,  together  with  instructions  to  re- 
flew  the*  negotiation  with  the  States,  in  hope  of  de- 
taching them  from  the  alliance.  This  minister 
presented  a  memorial  implying  severe  reflections 
on  king  William,  and  the  past  conduct  of  the 
Dutch;  and  imdnuating,  that  now  they  had  re- 
covered their  liberty,  the  court  of  France  hoped 
they  would  consult  their  true  interest.  The  count 
de  Goes,  envoy  from  the  emperor,  animadverted 
on  these  expressions  in  another  memorial,  which 
was  likewise  published:  the  States  produced  iu 
public  an  answer  to  the  same  remonstrance,  ex- , 
pressing  their  rebutment  at  the  insolence  of  such 
insinuations,  and  their  veneration  for  the  memory 
of  their  late  stadtuoldcr.    The  earl  of  Marlborough 


succeeded  in  every  part  of  his  negotiation.  He 
animated  the  Dutch  to  a  fuH  exertion  of  their 
vigour:  he  concerted  the  operations  of  the  caro- 

£aign :  he  agreed  with  the  State*  general  and  tho 
nperial  minister,  that  war  should  be  declared 
against  France  on  the  same  day,  at  Vienna,  Lon- 
don, and  the  Hague  :  and  on  the  third  of  April 
embarked  for  England,  after  having  acquired  the 
entire  confidence  of  those  who  governed  tho 
United  Provinces. 

QUEEN'S  INCLINATION  TO  THE  TORIES. 

Br  this  time  the  house  of  commons  in  England 
had  settled  the  civil  list  upon  the  queen  for  her 
life.  When  the  bill  received  the  royal  assent,  she 
assured  them,  that  one  hundred  thousand  pounds 
of  this  revenue  should  be  applied  to  the  public 
service  of  the  current  year:  at  the  same  time,  she 
passed  another  bill,  for  receiving  and  examining 
the  public  accounts.  A  commission  for  this  pur- 
pose was  granted  in  tho  preceding  reign,  but  nad 
been  for  some  years  discontinued;  and,  indeed, 
always  proved  ineffectual  to  detect  and  punish 
those  individuals  who  shamefully  pillaged  their 
country.  The  villany  was  so  complicated,  the  vice 
so  general,  and  tho  delinquents  so  powerfully 
screened  by  artifice  and  interest,  as  to  elude  all 
inquiry.  On  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  March 
the^oath  of  abjuration  was  taken  by  the  speaker  and 
members,  according  to  an  act  for  the  further  secur- 
ity of  her  majesty's  person,  and  the  succession  of  the 
crown  in  the  protestant  line,  and  for  extinguishing 
the  hopes  of  the  pretended  prince  of  Wales.  Thm 
queen's  inclination  to  the  tories  plainly  appeared 
in  her  choice  of  ministers.  Doctor  John  Sharp, 
archbishop  of  York,  became  her  ghostly  director 
and  counsellor  in  all  ecclesiastical  affairs.  The  earl 
of  Rochester  was  continued  lord-lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  and  enjoyed  a  great  share  of  her  majesty's 
confidence :  the  privy-seal  was  intrusted  to  the 
marquis  of  Normanby:  the  earl  of  Nottingham 
and  Sir  Charles  Hedges  were  appointed  secre- 
taries of  state :  the  earl  of  Abingdon,  viscount 
Weymouth,  lord  Dartmouth,  Sir  Christopher  Mu*. 
gravo,  Grenville,  Howe,  Gower,  and  Harcourt, 
were  admitted  as  members  of  the  privy-council, 
together  with  Sir  Edward  Seymour,  now  declared 
comptroller  of  the  household.  The  lord  Godolphm 
declined  accepting  the  office  of  lord  high-treasurer, 
until  he  was  over-ruled  by  the  persuasions  of  Marl- 
borough, to  whose  eldest  daughter  his  son  was 
married.  This  nobleman  refused  to  command  the 
forces  abroad,  unless  the  treasury  should  be  put 
into  the  hands  of  Godolphin.  on  whose  punctuality 
in  point  of  remittances  he  Knew  he  could  depend. 
George,  prince  of  Denmark,  was  invested  with  the 
title  of  generalissimo  of  all  the  queen's  forces  by 
sea  and  land;  and  afterwards  created  lord  high 
admiral,  the  earl  of  Pembroke  having  been  dis- 
missed from  this  office  with  the  offer  of  a  large  pen- 
sion, which  he  generously  refused.  Prince  George, 
as  admiral,  was  assisted  by  a  council,  consisting  of 
Sir  George  Rooke,  Sir  David  Mitchel,  George 
Churchill,  and  Richard  Hill.  Though  the  legality 
of  this  board  was  doubted,  the  parliament  had 
such  respect  and  veneration  for  the  queen,  that  it 
was  suffered  to  act  without  question.  • 

WAR  DECLARED  AGAINST  FRANCE. 

A  rivals  hip  for  the  queen's  favour  already  ap- 
peared between  the  earls  of  Rochester  and  Marl- 
borough. The  former,  as  first  cousin  to  the  quern, 
and  chief  of  the  tory  faction,  maintained  consKUH*a- 
ble  influence  in  the  councU;  but  even  there  tho 
interest  of  his.  rival  predominated.  Marlborough 
was  not  only  tho  better  courtier,  but  by  the  canal 
of  bis  countess,  actually  directed  the  queen  in  all 
her  resolutions.  Rochester  proposed  in  council, 
that  the  English  should  avoid  a  declaration  of  war 
with  Prince,  and  act  as  auxiliaries  only.  He  was 
seconded  by  some  other  members :  but  the  opinion 
of  Marlborough  preponderated.  He  observed,  that 
the  honour  of  the  nation  was  concerned  to  fulfil  tho 
late  king's  engagements ;  and  affirmed  that  France 
could  nevei  be  reduced  within  due  bounds,  unless 
the    English    would    enter    as    principals    in  the 

Suarrcl.  'This  allegation  was  supported  by  the 
ukes  of  Somerset  and  Devonshire,  the  carl  ot 
Pembroke,  and  the  majority  of  the  council.  The 
queen  being  resolved  to  declare  x'ar,  commur 
nicated  her  intention  to  the  house  of  commons,  by 
whom  it  was  approved ;  and  on  the  fourth  day  of 
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S_    ,  „  solemnly  proclaimed.  The 

ef  nance  -was,  in  this  proclamation,  taxed 
having  taken  possession  of  great  part  of  the 
dab  etanhxtens;  with  designing  to  invade  the 
Obertiee  of  Europe,  and  obstruct  the  freedom  of 
navigation  and  commerce ;  with  haTing  ottered  an 
nnpardonable  insult  to  the  queen  and  her  throne, 
by  taking  upon  hint  to  declare  the  pretended  prince 
of  Wales  king  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 
three  declaration*  of  die  emperor,  England, 
the  States-general,  which  were  published  in 
day,  did  not  faak  to  disconcert,  as  well  as  to 
the  French  monarch.  When  his  minister 
Torey  recited  them  in  his  hearing,  he  spoke  of 
queen  with  some  acrimony ;  but  with  respect 
L  b  StsAes-general,  he  declared  with  great  emo- 
that "  Messieurs  the  Dutch  merchants  should 
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merchants  should 
one  day  repent  of  their  insolence  and  presumption, 
m  declaring  war  against  so  powerful  a  monarch  f 
he  did  not,  however,  produce  his  declaration  tin 
the  third  day  of  July. 

THE  PARLIAMENT  PROROGUED. 

Tbb  house  of  commons,  in  compliance  with  the 
desire,  brought  in  a  bill,  empowering  her 
name  commissioners  to  treat  with  the 
i  union  of  the  two  kingdoms.  It  met 
opposition  from  Sir  Edward  Seymour, 
and  other  tory  members,  who  discharged  abundance 
of  satire  and  ridicule  upon  die  Scottish  nation :  but 
the  measure  seemed  so  necessary  at  that  juncture, 
to  secure  the  protestant  succession  against  the 
practices  of  France,  and  the  claims  of  die  preten- 
der, that  die  majority  espoused  the  bill,  which 
passed  through  bom  houses,  and  on  the  rath  day 
of  May  received  die  royal  assent,  together  with 
seme  biBs  of  less  importance.  The  enemies  of  the 
lata  khug  continued  to  revile  his  memory.  [See  note 
P,  «*  «**  end  ef  this  Vol.]  They  even  charged  him 
"  "t  baring  formed  a  design  of  excluding  tbeprin- 
Anne  from  the  throne,  and  of  introducing  the 
or  of  Hanover  as  his  own  immediate  successor. 
report  had  been  so  mdustriotuty  circulated, 
it  began  to  gain  credit  aU  over  the  kingdom. 
era  interested  themselves  m  William's 
and  a  motion  was  made  in  tho  upper 
that  die  troth  of  this  report  should  be  in- 
tnto.  The  house  immediately  desired  that 
lords  who  had  visited  the  late  king's  papers 
would  intimate  whether  or  not  they  had  round  any 
among  them  relating  to  die  queen's  succession,  or 
t*  the  succession  of  the  house  of  Hanover.  They 
forthwith  declared,  that  nothing  of  that  sort  ap- 
peared. Than  the  bouse  resolved,  That  the  report 
was  groundless,  false,  villanous,  and  scandalous  ; 
to  the  dishonour  of  the  late  king's  memory,  and 
highly  tending  to  the  disservice  of  her  present 
whom  they  besought  to  give  order  that 
or  publishers  of  such  scandalous  reports 
be  prosecuted  by  the  attorney-general.  The 
sure  was  passed  upon  some  libels,  and 
i,  tending  to  inflame  the  factions  of  the 
and  to  propagate  a  spirit  of  irreUgion. 

-  9i**  the  ***&****  V°l-]  On  the  twenty* 
fat  day  of  May,  die  commons,  in  an  address,  ad- 
vised her  majesty  to  engage  the  emperor,  the 
states-general,  and  her  other  allies,  to  join  with  her 
to  prohibiting  all  intercourse  with  Prance  and 
and  to  concert  such  methods  with  the 
jeneral  as  might  most  effectually  secure  the 
of  her  subjects  and  allies.  The  lords  pre- 
another  address,  desiring  the  queen  would 
encourage  her  subjects  to-  equip  privateers,  as  the 
preparations  of  the  enemy  seemed  to  be  made  for 
a  piratical  war,  to  the  interruption  of  commerce : 
they  likewise  exhorted  her  majesty  to  grant  corn- 
tone  or  charters  to  all  persons  who  should  make 
acquisitions  in  the  Indies,  as  she  in  her  great 
em  should  judge  most  expedient  lor  the  good 
of  her  kingdoms.  On  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  May, 
the  queen  having  passed  several  public  and  private 
eflfc,  [Set  net*  R,  at  the  end  of  this  Vol.)  dismissed 
me  parliament  by  prorogation,  after  having,  in  a 
short  speech,  thanked  them  for  their  seal,  recom- 
laendu  if  mmatmity,  and  declared  she  would  care- 
fatty  preserve  and  maintain  the  act  of  toleration. 

OPPOSITION  TO  THE  MINISTRY  IN  THE 

SCOTTISH  PARLIAMENT. 

la  Scotland  a  warm  contest  arose  between  the 
revolutfeaers  and  those  in  the  opposition,  conoern- 
mg  the  existence  of  the  present  parliament.  The 
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queen  had  signified  her  accession  to  the  throne,  in 
a  letter  to  hf*  privy-council  for  Scotland;  deshins* 
they  would  continue  to  act  in  that  office,  until  she 
should  send  a  new  conmussion.  Meanwhile,  she 
authorised  them  to  publish  a  proclamation,  ordain- 
ing all  officers  of  state,  counsellors,  and  magistrates, 
to  act  in  aU  things  conformably  to  the  commissions 
and  instructions  of  his  late  majesty,  until  new  com- 
missions should  be  prepared.  She  likewise  assured 
mem  of  her  firm  resolution  to  protect  them  in  then* 
religion,  laws,  and  liberties,  and  in  the  established 
government  of  the  church.  She  had  already,  in 
presence  of  twelve  Scottish  counsellors,  taken  the 
coronation-oath  for  that  kingdom  :  but  those  who 
wanted  to  embroil  the  affairs  of  their  country  af- 
firmed, that  this  was  an  irregular  way  of  proceed- 
ing, and  that  the  oath  ought  to  have  been  tendered 
by  persons  deputed  for  that  purpose,  either  by  the 

Parliament,  or  the  privy-council  of  the  kingdom, 
he  present  ministry,  consisting  of  the  duke  of 
Queensberrv,  the  earls  of  Marchmont,  Melvil,  Sea- 
field,  Hyndford,  and  Selkirk,  were  devoted  to  revo- 
lution principles,  and  desirous  that  the  parliament 
should  continue,  in  pursuance  of  a  late  act  for  con- 
tinuing the  parliament  that  should  be  then  in  being, 
six  months  after  the  death  of  the  king;  and  that  it 
should  assemble  in  twenty  days  after  that  event. 
The  queen  had,  by  several  adjournments,  deferred 
the  meeting  almost  three  months  after  the  king's 
decease ;  and,  therefore,  the  anti-revomtioner*  af» 
firmed  that  it  was  dissolved.  The  duke  of  Hamilton 
was  at  the  head  of  this  party,  which  clamoured 
loudly  for  a  new  parliament.    This  nobleman,  to- 

J ether  with  the  marquis  of  Tweedale,  the  earls 
larshal  and  Rothes,  and  many  other  noblemen, 
repaired  to  London,  in  order  to  make  the  queen 
acquainted  with  their  objections  to  the  continuance 
of  the  present  parliament.  She  admitted  them  to 
her  presence,  and  calmly  heard  their  allegations  : 
but  she  was  determined,  by  the  advice  of  her  privy- 
council  for  that  kingdom,  who  were  of  opinion  that 
the  nation  was  in  too  great  a  ferment  to  hazard  the 
convocation  of  a  new  parliament.  According  to 
die  queen's  last  adjournment,  the  parliament  met 
at  Edinburgh  on  the  ninth  day  of  June,  the  duke  of 
Queensberry  haviag  been  appointed  high-commis- 
sioner. Before  tho  queen's  commission  was  read, 
the  duke  of  Hamilton,  for  himself  and  his  adherents, 
declared  their  satisfaction  at  her  majesty's  acces- 
sion to  die  throne,  not  only  on  account  of  her  un- 
doubted right  by  descent,  but  likewise  because  of 
her  many  personal  virtues  and  royal  qualities.  He 
said  they  were  resolved  to  sacrifice  their  lives  and 
fortunes  in  defence  of  her  majesty's  right  against 
all  her  enemies  whatever ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
they  thought  themselves  bound  in  duty  to  give  their 
opinion,  that  they  were  not  warranted  by  law  to 
sit  and  act  as  a  parliament.  He  then  read  a  paper 
to  the  following  effect :  that  forasmuch  as,  by  the 
fundamental  tows  and  constitution  of  this  kingdom, 
aU  parliaments  do  dissolve  on  the  death  of  their 
sovereign,  except  in  so  far  as  innovated  by  an  act 
in  the  preceding  reign,  that  the  parliament  m  being 
at  his  majesty's  decease  should  meet,  and  act  what 
might  be  needful  for  the  defence  of  the  true  protes- 
tant religion,  as  by  law  established,  and  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  succession  to  the  crown,  as  set- 
tled by  the  claim  of  right,  and  for  the  preservation 
and  security  of  the  public  peace :  and  seeing  these 
ends  are  fully  answered  by  her  majesty's  succession 
to  the  throne,  we  conceive  ourselves  not  now  war- 
ranted by  law  to  meet,  sit,  or  act ;  and,  therefore, 
do  dissent  from  any  thing  that  shall  be  done  or  act- 
ed. The  duke  having  recited  this  paper,  and  for- 
mally protested  against  the  proceedings  of  the  par- 
liament, withdrew  with  seventy  nine  members 
amidst  the  acclamations  of  die  people. 

THEY  RECOGNISE  HER  MAJESTY'S 

AUTHORITY. 

Notwithstanding  their  secession,  the  commis- 
sioner, who  retained  a  much  greater  number,  pro- 
duced the  queen's  letter,  signifying  her  resolution; 
to  maintain  and  protect  her  subjects  in  die  fall  pos- 
session of  their  religion,  laws,  liberties,  and  the* 
presbyterian  discipline.  She  informed  them  of  her 
having  declared  war  against  France :  she  exhorted 
them  to  provide  competent  supplies  for  maintaining 
such  a  number  of  forces  as  might  be  necessary  for 
disappointing  the  enemy's  designs,  and  preserving 
the  present  happy  settlement ;  and  she  earnestly 
recommended  to  tbek  wnaidcratton  a  union  cf  the 
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two  kingdoms.  -  The  duke  of  Queeneberry  and  the 
earl  of  Marchmont  having  enforced  the  different 
articles  of  this  letter,  committees  were  appointed 
for  the  security  of  the  kingdom,  for  controverted 
elections,  for  drawing  an  an  answer  to  her  majes- 
ty's letter,  and  for  revising  the  minutes.  Mean- 
while the  duke  of  Hamilton  and  his  adherents  sent 
the  lord  Blantyre  to  London,  with  an  address  to 
the  queen,  who  refused  to  receive  it,  but  wrote  an- 
other letter  to  the  parliament,  expressing  her  reso- 
lution to  maintain  their  dignity  and  authority 
against  all  opposers.  They,  in  answer  to  the  for- 
mer, had  assured  her,  that  the  groundless  secession 
of  some  members  should  increase  and  strengthen 
their  care  and  seal  for  her  majesty's  service.  They 
expelled  Sir  Alexander  Bruce,  for  having  given 
vent  to  some  reflections  against  presbytery.  The 
lord  advocate  prosecuted  the  faculty  of  advocates 
before  the  parliament  for  having  passed  a  vote 
among  themselves  in  favour  of  the  protestation 
and  address  of  the  dissenting  members.  The  fa- 
culty was  severely  reprimanded;  but  the  whole 
nation  seemed  to  resent  the  prosecution.  The 
parliament  passed  an  act  for  recognising  her  ma- 
jesty's royal  authority  :  another  for  adjourning  the 
court  of  judicature  called  the  session  :  a  third  de- 
claring this  meeting  of  parliament  legal ;  and  for- 
bidding any  person  to  disown,  quarrel  with,  or  im- 
pugn the  dignity  and  authority  thereof,  under  the 
penalty  of  high  treason :  a  fourth  for  securing  the 
true  protestant  religion  and  presbyterian  church 
government :  a  fifth  for  a  land  tax.;  and  a  sixth, 
enabling  her  majesty  to  appoint  commissioners  for 
a  union  between  the  two  kingdoms.  t 

THE  QUEEN  APPOINTS  COMMISSIONERS 
TO  TREAT  OF  A  UNION. 

Thb  earl  of  Marchmont,  of  his  own  accord,  and 
even .  contrary  to  the  advice  of  the  high-eonunis- 
sioner,  brought  hi  a  bill  for  abjuring  the  pretended 
prince  of  Wales  :  but  this  was  not  supported  by  the 
court  party,  as  the  commissioner  had  no  instruc- 
tions how  to  act  on  the  occasion.     Perhaps  the 
aueen  and  her  English  ministry  resolved  to  keep 
lie  succession  open  in  Scotland,  as  a  check  upon 
the  whurs  and  house  of  Hanover.    On  the  thirtieth 
day  of  June,  the  commissioner  adjourned  the  par- 
liament, after  having  thanked  them  for  their  cheer- 
fulness and  unanimity  in  their  proceedings;  and 
the  chiefs  of  the  opposite  parties  hastened  to  Lon- 
don, to  make  their  different  representations  to  the 
queen*  and  her  ministry.    In  the  mean  time,  she 
appointed    commissioners  for  treating  about  the 
union ;  and  they  met  at  the  Cockpit  on  the  twenty- 
second  day  of  October.    On  the  twentieth  day  of 
the  next  month,  they  adjusted  preliminaries,  im- 
porting, That  nothing  agreed  on  among  themselves 
should  be  binding,  except  ratified  by  her  majesty 
and  the  respective  parliaments  of  both  nations; 
and  that,  unless  all  the  heads  proposed  for  the 
treaty  were  agreed  to,  no  particular  thing  agreed 
on  should  be  binding.    The  qneen  visited,  them  in 
December,  in  order  to  quicken  their  mutual  endeav- 
ours.  They  agreed,  that  the  two  kingdoms  should 
be  inseparably  united  into  one  monarchy,  under 
her  majesty,  her  heirs,  and  successors,  and  under 
the  same  Imitations,  according  to  die  Acts  of  Set- 
tlement: but,  when    the   Scottish  commissioners 
proposed,  that  the  rights  and  privileges  of  their 
company  trading  to  Africa  and  the  Indies,  should 
be  preserved    and   maintained,  such  a  difficulty 
arose  as  could  not  be  surmounted,  and  no  further 
progress  was  made  hi  this  commissioc.    The  tran- 
quillity of  Ireland  was  not  interrupted  by  any  new 
commotion.    That  kingdom  was  ruled  by  justices 
whtm  the  earl  of  Rochester  had  appointed ;  and 
the   rustees  for  the  forfeited  estates  maintained 
their  authority. 

STATE  OP  AFFAIRS  ON  THE  CONTINENT. 

Whilb  Britain  was  engaged  in  these  dvfl  trans- 
actions, her  allies  were  not  idle  on  the  continent. 
The  old  duke  of  Zell,  and  his  nephew,  the  elector 
of  Brunswick,  surprised  the  dukes  of  Wolfenbuttle 
and  Saxe-Gotha,wnom  they  compelled  to  renounce 
their  attachments  to  France,  and  concur  in  the 
common  councils  of  the  empire.  Thus  the  north  of 
Germany  was  reunited  to  the  interest  of  the  con- 
federates ;  and  the  princes  would  have  been  in  a 
condition  to  assist  them  effectually,  had  not  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  war  in  Poland  deterred  them 


from  parting  with  their  forces.  England  and  the 
States-general  endeavoured  in  vain  to  mediate  a 
peace  between  the  kings  of  Sweden  and  Poland. 
Charles  was  become  enamoured  of  war,  and  ambi» 
tious  of  conquest.  He  threatened  to  invade  Sax- 
ony through  the  dominions  of  Prussia.  Augustus 
retired  to  Cracow,  while  Charles  penetrated  to 
Warsaw,  and  even  ordered  the  cardinal-primate  to 
summon  a  diet  for  choosing  a  new  king.  The  situ- 
ation of  affairs,  at  this  juncture,  was  far  from  befog 
favourable  to  the  allies.  The  court  of  Vienna  had 
tampered  in  vain  with  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  who 
made  use  of  this  negotiation  to  raise  his  terms  with 
Louis.  His  brother,  the  elector  of  Cologn,  admitted 
French  garrisons  into  Lfoge,  and  all  his  places  on 
the  Rhine.  Hie  elector  of  Saxony  was  too  hard 
pressed  by  the  king  of  Sweden,  to  snare  his  full 
proportion  of  troops  to  the  allies :  the  king  of  Prus- 
sia was  overawed  by  the  vicinity  of  the  Swedish 
conqueror :  the  duke  of  Savoy  had  joined  his  forces 
to  those  of  France,  and  overrun  the  whole  state  of 
Milan ;  and  the  pope,  though  he  professed  a  neu- 
trality, evinced  himself  strongly  biased  to  the 
French  interests. 

KEISERSWAERT  AND  LANDAU  TAKEN. 

Tub  war  was  begun  in  the  name  of  the  elector- 
palatine  with  the  siege  of  Keiserswaert,  which  war 
invested  in  the  month  of  April  by  the  prince  of 
Naasan-Saarburgh,  mareschaVdu-camp  to  the  em- 
peror :  under  tins  officer  the  Dutch  troops  served 
as  auxiliaries,  because  war  had  not  yet  been  de- 
clared by  the  States-general.  The  French  garrison 
made  a  desperate  defence.  They  worsted  the  be- 
siegers in  divers  sallies,  and  maintained  the  place 
until  it  was  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ashes.  At  length 
the  allies  made  a  general  attack  upon  the  counter- 
scarp and  ravelin,  which  they  earned  after  a  very 
obstinate  engagement,  with  the  loss  of  two  thousand 
men.  -Then  the  garrison  capitulated  on  honourable 
terms,  and  the  fortifications  were  rased.  During 
this  siege,  which  lasted  from  the  eighteenth  day  of 
April  to  the  middle  of  June,  count  Tallard  posted 
himself  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Rhine,  from 
whence  he  supplied  the  town  with  fresh  troops  and 
ammunition,  and  annoyed  the  besiegers  with  his 
artillery:  but  finding  it  impossible  to  save  the 
place,  he  joined  (he  grand  army,  commanded  by 
the  duke  of  Burgundy  in  the  Netherlands.  The 
siege  of  Keiserswaert  was  covered  by  a  body  of 
Dutch  troops  under  the  earl  of  Athkme,  who  lay 
encamped  in  the  dutchy  of  Cleve.  Meanwhile 
general  Coehorn,  at  the  head  of  another  detach- 
ment, entered  Flanders,  demolished  the  French 
lines  between  the  forts  of  Donat  and  Isabella,  and 
laid  the  chatellaine  of  Bruges  under  contribution  : 
but  a  considerable  body  of  French  troops  advancing 
under  the  marquis  de  Bedmar,  and  the  count  de  hi 
Motto,  he  overflowed  the  country,  and  retired  un- 
der the  walls  of  Sluys.  The  duke  of  Burgundy, 
who  had  taken  the  command  of  the  French  army 
under  fioufltors,  encamped  at  Zanten,  near  Cleve, 
and  laid  a  scheme  for  surprising  Nhneguen*  in 
which,  however,  he  was  baffled  by  the  vigilance 
and  activity  of  Athkme,  who,  guessing  his  design, 
marched  thither,  and  encamped  under  the  cannon 
of  the  town.  In  the  beginning  of  June,  Landau 
was  invested  by  prince  Louis  of  Baden :  in  July, 
the  king  of  the  Romans  arrived  in  the  camp  of 
the  besiegers,  with  such  pomp  and  magnincence  as 
exhausted  his  father's  treasury.  On  the  ninth  day 
of  September,  the  citadel  was  taken  by  assault ; 
and  then  the  town  surrendered. 

PROGRESS  OF  MARLBOROUGH. 

When  the  earl  of  Marlborough  arrived  in  Hol- 
land, the  earl  of  Athlone,  in  quality  of  veldtenar- 
eschal,  insisted  upon  an  equal  command  with  the 
English  general:  but  the  States  obliged  him  to 
yield  this  point  in  favour  of  Marlborough,  whom 
they  declared  generalissimo  of  all  their  forces.  In 
the  beginning  of  July  be  repaired  to  the  camp  at 
Nhneguen,  where  he  soon  assembled  an  army  of 
sixty  thousand  men,  well  provided  with  all  neces- 
saries ;  then  he  convoked  a  council  of  the  general 
officers,  to  concert  the  operations  of  the  campaign. 
On  the  sixteenth  day  of  the  month  he  passed  the 
Maese,  and  encamped  at  Over-asselt.  within  two 
leagues  and  a  half  of  the  enemy,  who  had  intrench- 
ed themselves  between  Goch  and  Gedap.  He  af 
terwards  repassed  the  river  below  the  Grave,  and 
removed  to  Gratfnbroeck,  where  he  we*  joined  hy 
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the  BrMsh  train  of  artillery  from  Holland. '  On  the 
second  day  of  August,  he  advanced  to  Petit'Brugel, 
and  the  French  retired  before  him,  leaving  Spanish 
Guelderland  to  his  dieeretion.  He  had  resolved  to 
haaard  an  engagement,  and  Issued  orders  accord- 
ingly :  bat  he  was  restrained  by  the  Dutch  deputies, 
who  were  afraid  of  their  own  interest,  in  case  the 
battle  should  hare  proved  unfortunate.  The  duke 
of  Burgundy,  finding  himself  obliged  to  retreat  be- 
fore the  allied  army,  rather  than  expose  himself 
longer  to  such  a  mortifying  indignity,  returned  to 
Vc  isaillis,  leaving  the  command  to  Bouffiers,  who 
lost  the  confidence  of  Louis  by  the  ill  success  of 
this  campaign.  The  deputies  of  the  States-general 
having  represented  to  the  earl  of  Marlborough  the 
advantages  that  would  accrue  to  Holland,  from  his 
sing  the  enemy  of  the  places  they  main- 

in  the  Spanish  Guelderland,  by  which  the 
of  the  Maese  was  obstructed,  and  the 
important  town  of  Maastricht  in  a  manner  blocked 
up,  he  resolved  to  deliver  them  from  such  a  trouble- 
some neighbourhood.  He  detached  general  Schultz 
with  a  body  of  troops  to  reduce  the  town  and  castle 
of  Werk,  which  were  surrendered  after  a  slight 
resistance.  In  the  beginning  of  September,  he 
undertook  the  siege  of  Venlo,  which  capitulated  on 
the  twenty-fifth  day  of  the  month,  after  fort  St 
Michael  had  been  stormed  and  taken  by  lord  Cutts 
and  the  Bngnah  volunteers,  among  whom  the  young 
earl  of  Huntingdon  distinguished  himself  by  very 
extraordinary  acts  of  valour.  Then  the  general 
invested  Ruremonde,  which  he  reduced  after  a  very 
obstinate  defence,  together  with  the  fort  of  Steven- 
suaert,  situated  on  the  same  river-  Boufflers,  con- 
founded at  the  rapidity  of  Marlborough's  success, 
retired  towards  liege,  m  order  to  cover  that  city  : 
hut,  at  the  approach  of  the  confederates,  he  retired 
with  precipitation  to  Tongeren,  from  whence  he 
directed  bis  route  towards  Brabant,  with  a  view  to 
defend  such  places  as  the  allies  had  no  design  to 
attack.  When  the  earl  of  Marlborough  arrived  at 
liege,  he  found  the  suburbs  of  St.  Walburgh  bad 
been  set  on  fire  by  the  French  garrison,  who  had 
retired  into  the  citadel  and  Chartreux.  The  allies 
took  immediate  possession  of  the  city ;  and  in  a  few 
days  opened  the  trenches  against  the  citadel,  which 
was  taken  by  assault.  On  this  occasion,  the  here- 
ditary prince  of  Hesse-Cassel  charged  at  the  head 
of  the  grenadiers,  and  was  the  first  person  who 
mounted  the  breach.  Violani  the  governor,  and  the 
duke  of  Cheroot,  were  made  prisoners*  Three  hun- 
dred thousand  florins  in  gold  and  silver  were  found 
in  the  citadel,  besides  notes  for  above  one  million, 
drawn  upon  substantial  merchants  in  liege,  who 
paid  the  money.  Immediately  after  this  exploit, 
the  garrison  of  the  Chartreux  capitulated  on  hon- 
ourable terms,  and  were  conducted  to  Antwerp. 
By  the  success  of  this  campaign,  the  earl  of  Marl- 
borough raised  his  military  character  above  all 
,  and  confirmed  himself  in  the  entire  con- 
of  die  States-general ;  who,  in  the  begin- 

of  the  season,  had  trembled  for  Nimeguen, 
and  now  saw  the  enemy  driven  back  into  their  own 
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When  the  army  broke  up  m  November,  the  gen- 
eral repaired  to  Maestricht,  from  whence  he  pro- 
posed to  return  to  the  Hague  by  water.  Accordingly, 
he  embarked  in  a  large  boat,  with  five  and  twenty 
soldiers  under  the  command  of  a  lieutenant.  Next 
morning  he  was  Joined  at  Ruremonde  by  Coehom, 
in  a  larger  vessel,  with  sixty  men ;  and  they  were 
moreovnr  escorted  by  fifty  troopers,  who  rode  along 
the  bank  of  the  river.  The  large  boat  outsailed  the 
other,  and  the  horsemen  mistook  their  way  in  the 
dark.  A  French  partisan,  with  five  and  thirty  men 
from  Gueldres,  who  lurked  among  the  rushes  in 
wait  for  prey,  seised  the  rope  by  which  the  boat 
drawn,  hauled  it  ashore,  discharged  their  small 
and  hand-grenades,  then  rushing  into  it, 
the  soldiers  before  they  could  put  them- 
selves in  a  posture  of  defence.  The  earl  of  Marl- 
borough was  accompanied  by  general  Opdam,  and 
mynheer  GueUermalsen,  one  of  the  deputies,  who 
were  provided  with  passports.  The  earl  had  ne- 
glected this  precaution :  but  recollecting  he  had 
an  old  passport  for  bis  brother  general  Churchill, 
he  produced  it  without  any  emotion;  and  the  par- 
tisan was  in  such  confusion  that  he  never  examined 
the  date.  Nevertheless,  he  rifled  their  baggage, 
carried  on?  the  guard  as  prisoners,  and  allowed  the 
hoat  to  proceed.^  The  governor  Venlo  receiving 
^formation  that  the  earl  was  surprised  by  a  party, 


and  conveyed  to  GaeJAres,  immediately  marched 
out  with  bis  whole  garrison  to  invest  that  place. 
The  same  imperfect  account  being  transmitted  to 
Holland,  filled  the  whole  province  with  consterna- 
tion. The  States  forthwith  assembling;  resolved 
that  all  their  forces  should  march  immediately  to 
Gueldres,  and  threaten  the  garrison  of  the  place 
with  the  utmost  extremities,  unless  they  would 
immediately  deliver  the  general.  But,  before  these 
orders  could  bo  despatched,  the  earl  arrived  at  the 
Hague,  to  the  inexpressible  joy  of  the  people,  who 
already  looked  upon  him  as  their  saviour  and  pro- 
tector. 

THE  IMPERIALISTS  ARE  WORSTED  AT 

FRiDLINGUEN. 

Thk  French  arms  were  notquite  so  unfortunate 
ontheRhineasinFlandeis.  The  elector  of  Bavaria 
surprised  the  city  of  Ulm  in  Suabia,  by  a  stratagem, 
and  then  declared  for  France,  which  had  by  this 
time  complied  with  all  his  demands.  The  diet  of 
the  empire  assembled  at  Ratisbon,  were  so  incensed 
at  his  conduct  in  seising  the  city  of  Ulm  by  perfidy, 
that  they  presented  a  memorial  to  his  Imperial 
majesty,  requesting  be  would  proceed  against  the 
elector,  according  to  the  constitutions  of  the  empire. 
They  resolved  by  a  plurality  of  voices,  to  declare 
war  in  the  name  of  the  empire  against  the  French 
king  and  the  duke  of  Anion,  for  having  invaded 
several  fiefs  of  the  empire  in  Italy,  the  archbishoprio 
of  Cologn,  and  the  dlocess  of  Liege ;  and  they  for* 
bad  the  ministers  of  Bavaria  and  Cologn  to  appear 
in  the  general  diet.  In  vain  did  these  powers 
protest  against  their  proceedings.  The  empire's 
declaration  of  war  was  published  and  notified,  in 
the  name  of  the  diet,  to  the  cardinal  of  Limberg, 
the  emperor>  commissioner.  -  Mean  while  the 
French  made  themselves  masters  of  Neuburgh,  in 
tiie  circle  of  Suabia,  while  Louis  prince  of  Baden, 
being  weakened  by  sending  of  detachments,  was 
obliged  to  lie  inactive  in  his  camp  near  Fridlinguen. 
The  French  army  was  divided  into  two  bodies, 
commanded  by  the  marquis  de  Villars,  and  the 
count  de  Guiscard ;  and  the  prince,  thinking  himself 
in  danger  of  being  inclosed  by  the  enemy,  resolved 
to  decamp  •  '  Villars  immediately  passed  the  Rhine, 
to  fall  upon  him  in  his  retreat,  and  an  obstinate 
engagement  ensuing,  the  Imperialists  were  over- 
powered by  numbers.  The  prince,  having  lost  two 
thousand  men,  abandoned  the  field  of  battle  to  the 
enemy,  together  with  bis  baggage,  artillery,  and 
ammunition,  and  retired  towards  Stauffen,  without 
being  pursued.  The  French  army,  even  after  they 
had  gained  the  battle,  were  unaccountably  seised 
with  such  a  panic,  that  if  the  Imperial  general  had 
faced  them  with  two  regiments,  he  would  have 
snatched  the  victory  from  Villars,  who  was  upon 
this  occasion  saluted  mareschal  of  France  by  the 
soldiers;  and  next  day  the  town  of  Fridlinguen 
surrendered.  The  prince  being  joined  by  some 
troops  under  general  Tbungen,  and  other  reinforce, 
ments,  resolved  to  give  battle  to  the  enemy ;  but 
Villars  declined  an  engagement,  and  repassed  the 
Rhine.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  October,  count 
Tallard,  and  the  marquis  de  Lomarie,  with  a  body 
of  eighteen  thousand  men,  reduced  Triers  and 
Traerbach  :  on  the  other  hand,  the  prince  of  Hesse- 
Cassel,  with  a  detachment  from  the  allied  army  at 
Liege,' retook  from  the  French  the  towns  of  Zinch, 
lints,  Brisac,  and  Andecnach. 

BATTLE  OF  LVZZARA,  IN  ITALY. 

In  Italy,  prince  Eugene  laboured  under  a  total 
neglect  of  the  Imperial  court,  where  his  enemies, 
on  pretence  of  supporting  the  king  of  the  Romans 
in  his  first  campaign,  weaned  the  emperor's  atten- 
tion ertirely  from  bis  affairs  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Alps ;  so  that  he  left  his  best  army  to  moulder 
away  for  want  of  recruits  and  reinforcements.  The 

Srince,  thus  abandoned,  could  not  prevent  the 
uke  de  Vendome  from  relieving  Mantua,  and  was 
obliged  to  relinquish  some  other  places  he  had  taken. 
Philip  king  of  Spain,  being  inspired  with  the  ambi- 
tion of  putting  an  end  to  the  war  in  this  country, 
sailed  in  person  for  Naples,  where  he  was  visited  by 
the  cardinal-legate,  with  a  compliment  from  the 
pope ;  yet  he  could  not  obtain  the  investiture  of  the 
kingdom  from  bis  holiness.  The  emperor,  however, 
was  so  disgusted  at  the  embassy  which  the  pope  had 
sent  to  Philip,  that  he  ordered  his  ambassador  at 
Rome  to  withdraw.  Philip  proceeded  from  Naples 
to  Final,  under  conypy  of  .tfte Jgrench  fleet  which  had 
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brought  him  to  Italy ;  here  he  had  an  interview  with 
the  Alike  of  Savoy,  who  began  to  be  alarmed  at  the 
prospect  of  the  French  ling's  being  master  of  the 
Milanese ;  and,  in  a  letter  to  the  duke  de  Vendome, 
he  forbade  him  to  engage  prince  Eugene  until  be 
himself  should  arrive  in  the  camp.  Prince  Eugene, 
understanding  that  the  French  army  intended  to 
attack.  Luzaura  and  GuastaUa,  passed  the  Po,  with 
an  army  of  about  half  the  number  of  the  enemy, 
and  posted  himself  behind  the  dike  of  Zero,  in  such 
a  """"«»»•  that  the  French  were  ignorant  of  Ids 
situation.  He  concluded,  that  on  their  arrival  at 
the  ground  they  had  chosen^the  horse  would  march 
out  to  forage,  while  the  rest  of  the  army  would  be 
employed  in  pitching  tents,  and  providing  for  their 
refreshment.  His  design  was  to  seise  that  oppor- 
tunity of  attacking  them,  not  ■doubting  that  he 
should  obtain  a  complete  victory  :  but  he  was  dis- 
appointed by  mere  accident.  An  adjutant,  with  an 
advanced  guard,  had  the  curiosity  to  ascend  the 
dike,  in  order  to  view  the  country,  when  he  dis- 
covered the  Imperial  infantry  lying  on  their  faces 
and  their  horses  in  the  rear,  ranged  in  order  of 
battle.  The  French  camp  was  immediately  alarm- 
ed ;  and  as  the  intermediate  ground  was  covered 
with  hedges,  which  obliged  the  assailants  to  defile, 
die  enemy  were  in  a  posture  of  defence  before 
the  Imperialists  could  advance  to  action  ;  neverthe-* 
loss,  the  prince  attacked  them  with  great  vivacity, 
in  hopes  of  disordering  their  hue,  which  gave  way 
in  several  places :  but  night  interposing,  he  was 
obliged  to  desist ;  and  in  a  few  days  the  French 
reduced  Luxsara  and  GuastaUa.  The  prince,  how- 
ever, maintained  his  post,  and  Philip,  returned  to 
Spain,  without  naving  obtained  any  considerable 
advantage. 

KING  OF  SWEDEN  DEFEATS  AUGUSTUS 

AT  US  SOU. 

The  French  king  employed  all  his  artifice  and 
intrigue*  in  raising  up  new  enemies  against  the 
confederates.  He  is  said  to  have  bribed  count 
Mansfield,  president  of  the  council  of  war  at  Vien- 
na, to  withhold  the  supplies  from  prince  Eugene 
in  Italy.  At  the  Ottoman  Porte  he  had  actually 
gained  over  the  viator,  who  engaged  to  'renew  the 
war  with  the  emperor.  But  the  mufti  and  all  the 
other  great  officers  were  averse  to  the  design,  and 
the  virier  fell  a  sacrifice  to  their  resentment.  Louis 
continued  to  broil  the  kingdom  of  Poland  by  means 
of  die  cardinal-primate.  The  young  king  of  Sweden 
advanced  to  Lissou,  where  he  defeated  Augustus. 
Then  he  took  possession  of  Cracow,  and  raised  con- 
tributions ;  nor  could  he  be  persuaded  to  retreat, 
although  the  Muscovites  and  JUthuanians  had  rav- 
aged Livonia,  and  even  made  an  irruption  into 
Sweden. 


FRUITLESS  EXPEDITION  TO  CADIZ. 

Thk  operations  of  the  combined  squadrons  at  sea 
did  not  fully  answer  the  expectation  of  the  public. 
On  the  twelfth  day  of  May,  Sir  John  Munden  sailed 
with  twelve  ships,  to  intercept  a  French  squadron 
appointed  as  a  convoy  to  a  new  viceroy  of  Mexico, 
from  Corunna  to  the  West  Indies.  On  the  twenty- 
eighth  day  of  the  month,  he  chased  fourteen  sail  of 
French  snips  into  Corunna.  Then  he  called  a 
council  of  war,  in  which  it  was  agreed,  that  as  the 

Slace  was  strongly  fortified,  and  by  the  intelligence 
ey  had  received,  it  appeared  that  seventeen  of 
the  enemy's  ships  of  war  rode  at  anchor  in  the  har- 
bour, it  would  be  expedient  for  them  to  follow  the 
latter  part  of  their  instructions,  by  which  they 
were  directed  to  cruise  in  soundings  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  trade.  They  returned  accordingly,  and 
being  distressed  by  want  of  provisions,  came  into 
port,  to  the  general  discontent  of  the  nation.  For 
the  satisfaction  of  the  people,  Sir  John  Munden  was 
tried  by  a  court  martial,  and  acquitted ;  but  as  this 
miscarriage  had  rendered  him   very    unpopular, 

Erince  George  dismissed  him  from  the  service.  We 
ave  already  hinted,  that  king  William  had  pro- 
jected a  scheme  to  reduce  Cadis,  with  intention  to 
act  afterwards  against  tho  Spanish  settlements  in 
the  West  Indies.  This  design  queen  Anne  resolved 
to  put  in  execution.  Sir  George  Rooke  commanded 
the  fleet,  and  the  duke  of  Ormond  was  appointed 
general  of  the  land  forces  destined  for  this  expedi- 
tion.   The  combined  squadrons  amounted  to  fifty 

ships  of  the  line,  exrhudve  of  frigates,  fire-ships, „ 

and  smaller  vessels;  and  the  number  of  soldiers  I  of  pieces  of  eight,  in' plate  and  "rich  commodities, 
embarked  was  not  far  short  of  fourteen  thousand.  I  was  destroyed  in  six  galleons  that  perished  ;  and 


In  the  latter  end  of  June  the  fleet  sailed  from  St, 
Helen's  :  on  the  twelfth  of  August  they  anchored 
at  the  distance  of  two  leagues  from  Cadi*,  Next 
day  the  duke  of  Ormond  summoned  the  duke  do 
Brancaccio.  who  was  governor,  to  submit  to  thsj 
house  of  Austria  ;  but  that  officer  answered,  he 
would  acquit  himself  honourably  of  the  trust  re- 
posed in  him  by  the  king.  On  the  fifteenth  the 
duke  of  Ormond  landed  with  his  forces  in  the  bay 
of  Bulls,  under  cover  of  a  smart  fire  from  soma 
frigates,  and  repulsed  a  body  of  Spanish  cavalry  : 
then  he  summoned  the  governor  of  Fort  St.  Catha- 
rine's to  surrender  ;  and  received  an  answer,  im- 
porting, that  the  garrison  was  prepared  for  hie 
reception.  A  declaration  was  published  in  tho 
Spanish  language,  intimating,  that  the  allies  did 
not  come  as  enemies  to  Spain ;  but  only  to  free 
them  from  the  yoke  of  France,  and  assist  them  in 
establishing  themselves  under  the  government  of 
the  house  of  Austria.  These  professions  produced 
very  little  effect  among  the  Spaniards,  who  were 
either  cooled  in  their  attachment  to  that  family,  or 

¥  revoked  by  the  excesses  of  the  English  troops, 
hese  naving  taken  possession  of  Fort  St.  Cain* 
rine,  and  Port  St.  Mary's,  instead  of  protecting^ 
plundered  the  natives,  notwithstanding  the  strict 
orders  issued  by  the  duke  of  Ormond,  to  prevent 
this  scandalous  practice :  even  some  general  officers 
were  concerned  in  the  pillage.  A  battery  was 
raised  against  Montagorda  fort  opposite  to  tho> 
Puntal :  but  the  attempt  miscarried,  and  the  troops) 
were  reimbarked. 

SPANISH  GALLEONS  TAKEN  AND 
DESTROYED. 

Captain  Hakdy  having  been  sent  to  water  in 
Lagos  bay,  received  intelligence  that  the  galleon* 
from  the  West  Indies  had  put  into  Vigo,  under 
convoy  of  a  French  squadron.  He  sailed  imme" 
diately  in  quest  of  Sir  George  Rooke,  who  was  now 
on  his  voyage  back  to  England,  and  falling  in  with 
him  on  the  sixth  day  of  October,  communicated  the 
substance  of  what  he  had  learned.  Rooke  imme- 
diately called  a  council  of  war,  in  which  it  was  de- 
termined to  alter  their  course,  and  attack  the  enemy 
at  Vigo.  He  forthwith  detached  some  small  vessel* 
for  intelligence,  and  received  a  confirmation,  that 
the  galleons,  and  the  squadron  commanded  by 
Chateau  Renault,  were  actually  in  the  harbour. 
They  sailed  thither,  and  appeared  before  the  place 
on  the  eleventh  day  of  October.  The  passage  into 
the  harbour  was  narrow,  secured  by  batteries, 
forts,  and  breast-works  on  each  side ;  by  a  strong 
boom,  consisting  of  iron  chains,  top-masts,  and 
cables,  moored  at  each  end  to  a  seventy  gun  ship  : 
and  fortified  within  by  fire  ships  of  the  same 
strength,  lying  athwart  the  channel,  with  their 
broadsides  to  the  offing.  As  the  first  and  second 
rates  of  the  combined  fleets  were  too  large  to  enter, 
the  admirals  shifted  their  flags  into  smaller  ships  ; 
and  a  division  of  five  and  twenty  English  and  Dutch 
ships  of  the  line,  with  their  frigates,  fireships,  and 
ketches,  was  destined  for  the  service.  In  order  to 
facilitate  the  attack,  the  duke  of  Ormond  landed 
with  five  and  twenty  hundred  men,  at  the  distance 
of  six  miles  from  Vigo,  and  took  by  assault  a  fort 
and  platform  of  forty  pieces  of  cannon,  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  harbour.  The  British  ensign  was  no 
sooner  seen  flying  at  the  top  of  this  fort,  than  the 
ships  advanced  to  the  attack.  Vice-admiral  Hop- 
son,  in  the  Torbay,  crowding  all  his  sail,  ran  directly 
against  the  boom,  which  was  broken  by  the  first 
shock :  then  the  whole  squadron  entered  the  har- 
bour, through  a  prodigious  fire  from  the  enemy's 
ships  and  batteries.  These  hist,  however,  were 
soon  stormed  and  taken  by  the  grenadiers  who  had 
been  landed.  The  great  ships  lay  against  the  forts 
at  each  side  of  the  harbour,  which  in  a  little  time 
they  silenced ;  though  vice-admiral  Hopson  nar- 
rowly escaped  from  a  fireship  by  which  he  was 
boarded.  After  a  very  vigorous  engagement,  tho 
French,  finding  themselves  unable  to  cope  with 
such  an  adversary,  resolved  to  destroy  then-  ships 
and  galloons,  that  they  might  not  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  victors.  They  accordingly  burned  and 
ran  ashore  eight  ships  and  as  many  advice-boats ; 
but  ten  ships  of  war  were  taken,  together  with 
eleven  galleons.  Though  they  had  secured  die 
best  part  of  their  plate  and  merchandise  before  the 
Engfish  fleet  arrived,  the  value  0/ fourteen  millions 
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half  (hat  value  ww  brought  off  by  the  cenv 
:  so  that  this  was  a  dreadful  blow  to  the 
«ad  a  noble  acquisition  to  the  allies.  lav 
mediately  after  this  exploit,  Sir  George  Rooke  was 
joined  by  Sir  Cloudesly  Shovel,  who  had  been  sent 
oat  with  a  squadron  to  intercept  the  galleons. 
This  officer  was  left  to  bring  home  the  prises,  and 
dismantle  the  fortifications,  while  Rooke  returned 
in  triumph  to  England. 

ADMIRAL  BBNBOW'S  ENGAGEMENT  WITH 

DU  CASSE. 

Th«  glory  which  the  English  acquired  in  this 
expedition  was  in  some  measure  tarnished  by  the 
conduct  of  some  officers  in  the  West  Indies.  Thither 
admiral  Benbow  had  been  detached  with  a  squadron 
sf  ten  sail,  in  the  coarse  of  the  preceding  year.  At 
Jamaica  ha  received  intelligence,  that  mopsiear  Da 
Came  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hispaniola,  and 
resolved  to  beat  up  to  that  island.  At  Xeogane  he 
fell  in  with  a  French  ship  of  fifty  guns,  which  her 
mptifai  Tan  ashore  and  Clew  op.  He  took  sereral 
other  ▼easels,  and  having  alarmed  Petit-Guavas, 
bare  away  for  Donna  Maria  bay,  where  he  under- 
that  Du  Casse  had  sailed  for  the  coast  of  Car- 
Benbow  resolved  to  follow  the  same 

id  on  the  nineteenth  of  August  discov- 
the  enemy's  squadron  near  Saint  Martha, 
n*  of  ten  sau,  steering  along  shore.  .He 
the  line,  and  an  engagement  ensued,  in 
which  he  was  very  ill  seconded  by  some  of  his  cap* 
tains.  Nevertheless,  the  battle  continued  till  night, 
and  he  determined  to  renew  it  neat  morning,  when 
he  perceived  all  Ins  ships  at  the  distance  of  three 
or  roar  miles  astern,  except  the  Ruby,  commanded 
by  captain  George  Walton,  who  joined  him  in  ply. 
ing  the  enemy  with  chase-guns.  On  the  twenty- 
ant  these  two  ships  engaged  the  French  squadron  j 
and  the  Ruby  was  so  disabled,  that  the  admiral  was 
obliged  to  send  her  back  to  Jamaica.  Next  day  the 
Greenwich,  commanded  by  Wade,  was  five  leagues 
astern ;  and  the  wind  changing,  the  enemy  had  the 
advantage  of  the  weather-guage.  On  the  twenty- 
third  the  admiral  renewed  the  battle  with  his  single 
ship,  onsustained  by  die  rest  of  the  squadron.  On 
the  twenty-fourth  his  leg  was  shattered  by  a  chain- 
shot  ;  notwithstanding  which  accident,  he  remained 
en  the  quarter-deck  in  a  cradle,  and  continued  the 
engagement.  One  of  the  largest  ships  of  the  ene- 
my lying  like  a  wreck  upon  the  water,  four  sail  of 
the  English  squadron  poured  their  broadsides  into 
her,  and  then  ran  to  leeward,  without  paying  any 
regard  to  the  signal  for  battle.  Then  the  French 
bearing:  down  upon  the  admiral  with  their  whole 
feme,  shot  away  his  main-top-sail-yard,  and  dam- 
aged his  rigging  in  such  a  manner,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  lie  by  and  refit,  while  they  took  their 
dualled  slap  in  tow.  During  this  interval,  he 
called  a  council  of  his  captains,  and  expostulated 

on  their  behaviour*  They  observed,  that 
French  were  very  strong,  and  advised  him  to 
He  plainly  perceived  that  he  was  betrayed, 
and  with  the  utmost  reluctance  returned  to  Jamaica, 
having  net  only  lost  a  leg,  but  also  received  a  large 
wound  in  his  face,  and  another  in  his  arm,  while  he 
m  person  attempted  to  board  the  French  admiral. 
Exasperated  at  the  treachery  of  his  captains,  he 
gs  anted  a  commission  to  rear-admiral  Whetstone, 
and  ether  officers,  to  hold  a  court-martial,  and  try 
for  cowardice.  Hudson,  of  the  Fendennis, 
before  his  trial :  Kirby  and  Wade  were  con- 
and  sentenced  to  be  shot :  Constable,  of  the 

was  cashiered  and  imprisoned :  Vincent, 
of  the  Falmouth,  and  Fogg,  the  admiral's  own  cap- 
tain of  the  Breda,  were  convicted  of  having  signed 
a  paper,  that  they  would  not  fight  under  Benbow'* 
*r— rair*'1 ;  but,  as  they  behaved  gallantly  in  the 
action,  the  court  inflicted  upon  them  no  other  pun- 
ishment than  that  of  a  provisional  suspension. 
Captain  Walton  had  likewise  joined  in  the  conspir- 
acy, while  he  was  heated  with  the  fumes  of  intox- 
ication ;  but  he  afterwards  renounced  the  engage- 
ment, and  fought  with  admirable  courage  until  Ids 
ship  was  disabled.  The  boisterous  manner  of  Ben- 
bow bad  produced  this  base  confederacy.  He  was 
a  rough  seaman :  but  remarkably  brave,  honest,  and 
experienced.  [See  note  S,  at  tlie  end  of  this  VoL] 
He  took  this  miscarriage  so  much  to  heait,  that  he 
scnam  melancholy,  and  bis  grief  co-operating  with 
the  fevet  occasioned  by  his  wounds,  put  a  period 
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on  board  of  (he  ship,  by  virtue  of  a  dead  warrant 
for  their  immediate  execution,  which  had  lain  there 
for  some  time.  The  same  precaution  had  been 
taken  in  all  the  western  ports,  in  order  to  prevent 
applications  in  their  favour. 

A  NEW  PARLIAMENT. 

Do  ai  no  these  transactions,  the  queen  seemed  to 
be  happy  in  the  affection  of  her  subjects.  Though 
the  continuance  of  the  parliament  was  limited  to 
six  months  after  the  king's  decease,  she  dissolved  it 
by  proclamation  before  die  term  was  expired:  and 
issued  writs  for  electing  another,  in  which  the  tory 
interest  predominated.  In  the  summer  the  queen 
gave  audience  to  the  count  de  Platens,  envoy-ex- 
traordinary from  the  elector  of  Hanover ;  then  she 
made  a  progress  with  her  husband  to  Oxford,  Bath, 
and  Bristol,  where  she  was  received  with  all  the 
marks  of  die  most  genuine  affection.  The  new 
parliament  meeting' on  the  twentieth  day  of  Octo- 
ber, Mr.  Haiiey  was  chosen  speaker.  The  queen 
in  her  speech  declared,  she  had  summoned  them  to 
assist  her  in  carrying  on  the  just  and  necessary  war 
in  which  the  nation  was  engaged.  She  desired  the 
commons  would  inspect  the  accounts  of  the  public 
receipts  and  payments,  that  if  any  abuses  had  crept 
into  die  management  of  the  finances,  they  might 
be  detected,  and  the  offenders  punished.  She  told 
them,  that  the  funds  assigned  in  the  last  parliament 
had  not  produced  the  sums  granted ;  and  that  the 
deficiency  was  not  supplied  even  by  the  hundred 
thousand  pounds  which  she  had  paid  from  her  own 
revenue  for  the  public  service.  She  expressed  her 
concern  for  the  disappointment  at  Cadis,  as  well  as 
for  the  abases  committed  at  Port  St.  Mary's,  which 
had  obliged  her  to  give  directions  for  (he  strictest 
examination  of  urn  particulars.  She  hoped  they 
would  find  time  to  consider  of  some  better  ana 
more  effectual  method  to  prevent  the  exportation 
of  wool,  and  improve  that  manufacture,  which  she 
was  determined  to  encourage.  She  professed  a 
firm  persuasion,  that  the  affection  of  her  subjects 
was  the  surest  pledge  of  their  duty  and  obedience. 
She  promised  to  defend  and  maintain  the  church 
as  by  law  established :  and  to  protect  her  subjects 
in  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  their  rights  and  fiber* 
ties.  She  protested,  that  she  relied  on  their  care 
of  her :  she  said  her  interest  and  theirs  were  in- 
separable ;  and  that  her  endeavours  should  never 
be  wanting  to  make  them  all  safe  and  happy.  She 
was  presented  with  a  very  affectionate  address 
from  either  house,  congratulating  her  upon  the 
glorious  success  of  her  arms,  and  those  of  her  allies, 
under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Marlborough ; 
bat  that  of  the  commons  was  distinguished  by  an 
implicated  reproach  on  the  late  reign,  importing, 
that  the  wonderful  progress  of  her  majesty's  arms 
under  the  earl  of  Marlborough  had  signally  "  re- 
trieved "  the  ancient  honour  and  glory  of-the  Eng- 
lish nation.  This  expression  had  excited  a  warm 
debate  in  the  house,  in  the  course  of  which  many 
severe  reflections  were  made  on  the  memory  of 
king  William.  At  length,  the  question  was  put, 
whether  the  word  "  retrieved  "  should  remain  f  and 
carried  in  the  affirmative,  by  a  majority  of  one  hun- 
dred. 

DISPUTES  BETWEEN  THE  TWO  HOUSES. 
Thb  strength  of  the  tories  appeared  in  nothing 
more  conspicuous  than  in  their  Inquiry  concerning 
controverted  elections^  The  borough  of  Hindoo, 
near  Salisbury,  was  convicted  of  bribery,  and  a  bill 
brought  in  for  disfranchising  the  town :  yet  no  vote 
passed  against  the  person  who  exercised  this  cor- 
ruption, because  he  happened  to  be  a  tory.  Mr. 
Howe  was  declared  duly  elected  for  Gloucester, 
shire,  though  tho  majority  of  the  electors  had  voted 
for  the  other  candidate.  Sir  John  Packmgton  ex- 
hibited  a  complaint  against  the  bishop  of  Worcester 
and  his  son,  for  having  endeavoured  to  prevent  bis 
election :  the  commons  having  taken  it  into  consid- 
eration, resolved,  that  the  proceedings  of  William 
lord  bishop  of  Worcester,  and  his  son,  had  been 
malicious,  unchristian,  and  arbitrary,  in  high  viola- 
tion of  the  liberties  and  privileges  of  the  commons 
of  England.  They  voted  an  address  to  the  queen, 
desiring  her  to  remove  the  father  from  the  office  of 
lord-almoner ;  and  they  ordered  the  attorney-gene- 
ral to  prosecute  the  son,  after  his  privilege  as  men- 

T^i-nw-iT  »,  «»  wVW._,  rw.  -  i~ -    ber  of  the  convocation  should  be  expired.    A  conn- 

la  bis  life.    Wade  and  Kirby  were  sent  home  in  I  ter  address  was  immediately  voted,  and  presented 
the  tfristoJ  ;  and,  on  their  arrival  at  Plymouth,  shot  J  by  the  lords,  beseeching  her  majesty  would  not 
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the  bishop  of  Wonetttr  Cram  the  place  of 
ford-almoner,  until  he  should  be  found  guilty  ot 


some  crime  by  doc  course  of  law ;  as  it  waa  the  un- 
doubted right  of  every  lord  of  parliament,  and  of 
erery  subject  of  England,  to  hare  an  opportunity  to 
make  hi»  defence  before  he  suffers  any  aort  of  pun- 
ishment. The  queen  aaid  she  had  not  ■•yet  re- 
ceiTed  anv  complaint  against  the  bishop  of  Worces- 
ter :  but  she  looked  upon  it  as  her  undoubted  right 
to  continue  or  displace  any  servant  attending  upon 
her  own  person,  when  she  should  think  proper. 
The  peers  having  received  this  answer,  unanimous- 
ly resolved,  That  no  lord  of  their  house  ought  to 
suffer  any  sort  of  punishment  by  any  proceedings 
of  the  house  of  commons,  otherwise  than  according 
to  the  known  and  ancient  rules  and  methods  of 
parliament.  When  the  commons  attended  the 
queen  with  their  address  against  the  bishop,  she 
said  she  was  sorry  there  was  occasion  for  such  a 
remonstrance,  and  that  die  bishop  of  Worcester 
should  no  longer  continue  to  supply  the  place  of 
her  almoner.  This  regard  to  their  address  was  a 
flagrant  proof  of  her  partiality  to  the  tories,  who 
seemed  to  justify  her  attachment  by  their  compli- 
ance and  liberality. 

THE  LORDS  INQUIRE  INTO  THE  CONDUCT 

OF  SIR  GEORGE  ROOKE. 

In  deliberating  on  the  supplies,  they  agreed  to 
all  the  demands  of  the  ministry.  They  voted  forty 
thousand  seamen,  and  the  lie  number  of  land 
forces,  to  act  in  conjunction  with  those  of  the  al- 
lies. For  the  maintenance  of  these  last,  they 
granted  eight  hundred  and  thirty-three  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  twenty-six  pounds ;  besides  three 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  for  guards  and 
garrisons;  seventy  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
seventy-three  pounds  for  ordnance ;  and  fifty-one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-three  pounds  for 
subsidies  to  the  allies.  Lord  Shannon  arriving  with 
the  news  of  the  success  at  Vigo,  the  queen  ap- 
pointed a  day  of  thanksgiving  lor  the  signal  success 
of  her  arms  under  the  earl  of  Marlborough,  the 
duke  of  Ormond,  and  Sir  George  Rooke  ;  and,  on 
that  day,  which  was  the  twelfth  of  November,  she 
went  in  state  to  St.  Paul's  church,  attended  by  both 
houses  of  parliament.  Next  day  the  peers  voted 
the  thanks  of  their  house  to  the  duke  of  Ormond 
for  bin  services  at  Vigo ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
drew  up  an  address  to  the  queen,  desiring  she 
would  order  the  duke  of  Ormond  and  Sir  George 
Rooke  to  lay  before  them  an  account  of  their  pro- 
ceedings :  a  request  with  which  her  majesty  conv 
Slied.  Those  two  officers  were  likewise  thanked 
y  the  house  of  commons :  vice-admiral  Hopson 
was  knighted,  and  gratified  with  a  considerable 
pension.  The  duke  of  Ormond,  at  his  return  from 
the  expedition,  complained  openly  of  Rooke's  con- 
duct, and  seemed  determined  to  subject  him  to  a 
public  accusation  ;  but  that  officer  was  such  a  fa- 
vourite among  the  commons,  that  the  court  was 
afraid  to  disoblige  them  by  an  impeachment,  and  took 

Beat  pains  to  mitigate  the  duke's  resentment 
us  nobleman  was  appointed  lord-lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  and  Rooke  was  admitted  into  the  privy- 
council.  A  motion,  however,  being  made  in  the 
house  of  lords,  that  the  admiral's  instructions  and 
journals  relating  to  the  last  expedition  might  be 
examined,  a  committee  was  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  prepared  an  unfavourable  report :  but  it 
was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  the  house ;  and  they 
voted,  That  Sir  George  Rooke  had  done  his  duty, 
pursuant  to  the  councils  of  war,  like  a  brave  officer, 
to  the  honour  of  the  British  nation. 

THE  PARLIAMENT  MAKE  A  SETTLEMENT 

ON  PRINCE  GEORGE. 

On  the  twenty-first  day  of  November,  the  queen 
sent  a  message  to  the  house  of  commons  by  Mr. 
Secretary  Hedges,  recommending  further  provision 
for  the  prince  her  husband,  in  case  he  should  sur- 
vive her.  This  message  being  considered,  Mr. 
Howe  moved,  that  the  yearly  sum  of  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds  should  be  settled  on  the  prince,  in 
case  he  should  survive  her  majesty.  No  opposition 
was  made  to  the  proposal :  but  warm  debates  were 
excited  by  a  clause  in  the  bill,  exempting  the  prince 
from  that  part  of  the  act  of  succession  by  which 
strangers,  though  naturalised,  were  rendered  inca- 
pable of  holding  employments.  This  clause  related 
only  to  those  who  should  be  naturalized  in  a  future 
reign ;  and  indeed  was  calculated  as  a  restriction 


upon  the  house  of  Hanover.  Many  noinbers  as/ 
gued  against  the  clause  of  exemption,  because)  it 
seemed  to  imply,  that  persons  already  naturalised 
would  be  excluded  from  employments  in  the  next 
reign,  though  already  possessed  of  the  right  of  na- 
tural-born subjects,  a  -consequence  plainly  contra- 
dictory to  the  meaning  of  tile  act.  Others  opposed 
it,  because  the  lords  had  already  resolved  by  a 
vote,  that  they  would  never  pass  any  bill  bent  up 
from  the  commons,  to  which  a  clause  foreign  to  the 
Mil  should  be  tacked;  and  this  clause  they  affirmed 
to  be  a  tack,  as  an  incapacity  to  hold  employments 
was  a  circumstance  altogether  distinct  from  a  set- 
tlement in  money.  The  queen  expressed  uncom- 
mon eagerness  in  behalf  of  this  bill ;  and  the  court 
influence  was  managed  so  successfully,  that  it  pass- 
ed through  both  houses,  though  not  without  an  ob- 
stinate opposition,  and  a  formal  orotest  by  seven 
and  twenty  peers. 

MARLBOROUGH  CREATED  A  DUKE. 
The  earl  of  Marlborough  arriving  in  England 
about  the  latter  end  of  November,  received  the 
thanks  of  the  commons  for  his  great  and  signal 
services,  which  were  so  acceptable  to  the  queen, 
that  she  created  him  a  duke,  gratified  him  with  a 
pension  of  five  thousand  pounds  upon  the  revenue 
of  the  post  office  daring  his  natural  life ;  and,  In  a 
message  to  the  commons,  expressed  a  desire  that 
they  would  find  some  method  to  settle  it  on  the  heirs 
male  of  his  body.  This  intimation  was  productive 
of  warm  debates,  during  which,  Sir  Christopher 
Mosgrave  observed,  that  he  would  not  derogate 
from  the  duke's  eminent  services  ;  but  he  affirmed 
his  grace  had  been  very  well  paid  for  them  by  the 
profitable  employments  which  he  and  his  dutchess 
enjoyed.  The  duke,  understanding,  that  the  com- 
mons were  heated  by  the  subject,  begged  her  ma- 
jesty would  rather  forego  her  gracious  message  in 
his  behalf,  than  create  any  uneasiness  on  his  ac- 
count, which  might  embarrass  her  attain,  and  be 
of  ill  consequence  to  the  public.  Then  she  sent 
another  message  to  the  house,  signifying  that  the 
duke  of  Marlborough  had  declmed  hermtorposinon. 
Notwithstanding  this  declaration,  the  commons  in  a 
body  presented  an  address,  acknowledging  the 
eminent  services  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  yet 
expressing  their  apprehension  of  making  a  prece- 
dent to  alienate  the  le venue  of  the  crown,  which 
had  been  so  much  reduced  by  the  exorbitant  grante 
of  the  late  reign,  and  so  lately  settled  and  secured 
by  her  majesty's  unparalleled  grace  and  goodness. 
The  queen  was  satisfied  with  their  apology ;  but 
their  refusal  in  all  probability  helped  to  alienate 
the  duke  from  the  tories,  with  whom  he  had  been 
hitherto  connected. 

COMMERCE  PROHIBITED  BETWEEN  HOL- 
LAND, FRANCE,  AND  SPAIN. 

In  die  beginning  of  January,  the  queen  gave 
the  house  of  commons  to  understand,  that  the 
States-general  had  pressed  her  to  augment  hex 
forces,  as  the  only  means  to  render  ineffectual  the 
great  and  early  preparations  of  the  enemy.  The 
commons  immediately  resolved,  that  ten  thousand 
men  should  be  hired,  as  an  augmentation  of  the 
forces  to  act  in  conjunction  with  die  allies ;  but  on 
condition  that  an  immediate  stop  should  be  put  to 
all  commerce  and  correspondence  with  France  and 
Spain  on  the  part  of  the  States-general.  The  lords 
presented  an  address  to  the  queen,  on  the  same 
subject,  and  to  the  same  effect ;  and  she  owned  that 
the  condition  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  good 
of  the  whole  alliance.  The  Dutch,  even  after  the 
declaration  of  war,  had  carried  on  a  traffic  with  the 
French ;  and,  at  this  very  juncture,  Louis  found  it 
impossible  to  make  remittances  of  money  to  the 
elector  of  Bavaria  in  Germany,  and  to  his  forces  in 
Italy,  except  thrcugh  the  channel  of  English, 
Dutch,  and  Geneva  merchants.  The  States-general, 
though  shocked  at  the  imperious  manner  in  which 
the  parliament  of  England  prescribed  their  con- 
duct,  complied  with  the  demand  without  hesitation, 
and  published  a  prohibition  of  all  commerce  with 
the  subjects  of  France  and  Spain. 

A  BILL  FOR  PREVENTING  OCCASIONAL 

CONFORMITY. 

Trx  commons  of  this  parliament  had  nothing 
more  at  heart  than  a  bill  against  occasional  con- 
formity. The  tories  affected  to  «»««t^giii«it  them- 
selves as  the  only  true  friends  to  the  church  and 
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y  i  and  they  listed  the  dfeseuters  with  a 

of  spiritual  and  political  disgust.    They 

looked  upon  these  last  a*  an  intruding  sect,  which 
constituted  great  part  of  the  whig  faction  that  ex- 
torted such  hnvnpnse  sums  of  money  from  the  na- 
na the  late  reign,  and  involved  it  in  pernicious 
its,  from  whence  it  had  no  prospect  of 
9.  They  considered  them  as  encroach- 
lag  schismatics  that  disgraced  and  endangered  the 
hierarchy ;  and  those  of  their  own  communion,  who 
reeoannended  moderation,  they  branded  with  the 
epithets  of  lukewarm  christians,  betrayers,  and 
apostates.  They  now  resolved  to  approve  them- 
selves aealous  sons  of  the  church,  by  seising  the 
irst  opportunity  that  was  in  their  power  to  distress 
the  dissenters.  In  order  to  pave  the  way  to  this 
persecution,  sermons  were  preached,  and  pamph- 
lets were  printed,  to  blacken  the  character  of  the 
sect,  and  inflame  the  popular  resentment  against 
mem.  On  die  fourth  day  of  November,  Mr.  Brom- 
ley, Mr.  St.  John,  and  Mr.  Annesley,  were  ordered 
by  the  house  of  commons  to  bring  m  a  bin  for  pre- 
venting occasional  conformity.  In  the  preamble, 
all  persecution  for  conscience  sake  was  condemn- 
ed: nevertheless,  it  enacted,  that  all  those  who 
had  taken  the  sacrament  and  test  for  offices  of 
trust,  or  the  magistracy  of  corporations,  and  after- 
wards frequented  any  meeting  of  dissenters,  should 
be  disabled  from  holding  their  employments,  pay  a 
fine  of  one  hundred  pounds,  and  live  pounds  for 
every  day  in  which  they  continued  to  act  in  their 
employments  after  having  been  at  any  such  meet- 
ing :  they  were  also  rendered  incapable  of  holding 
any  other  employment,  tfll  after  one  whole  year's 
conformity ;  and,  upon  a  relapse,  the  penalties  and 
time  of  incapacity  were  doubled.  The  promoters 
of  the  bfll  alleged,  that  an  established  religion  and 
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to  excite  disorde*,  and  extend  superstition.  Many 
alterations  and  mitigations  were  proposed  without 
effect.  In  the  course  of  the  debates,  the  dissenters) 
were  mentioned  and  reviled*  with  great  acrimony,* 
and  the  bill  passed  the  lower  house  by  virtue  of  a 
considerable  majority. 

The  lords,  apprehensive  that  the  commons  would 
tack  it  to  some  money-bill,  voted,  that  the  annexing 
any  clause  to  a  money-bin  was  contrary  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  English  government,  and  the  usage 
of  parliament.  The  bill  met  with  a  very  warm  op- 
position in  the  upper  house,  where  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  whig  interest  still  remained.  These 
members  believed  that  the  intention  of  the  bill  was 
to  model  corporations,  so  as  to  eject  all  those  who 
would  not  vote  in  elections  for  the  tones.  Some 
imagined  this  was  a  preparatory  step  towards  a 
repeal  of  the  toleration ;  and  others  concluded  that 
the  promoters  of  the  bill  designed  to  raise  such 
disturbances  at  home,  as  would  discourage  the  al- 
lies abroad,  and  render  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
impracticable.  The  majority  of  die  bishops,  and 
among  these  Burnet  of  Sarum,  objected  against  it 
on  die  principles  of  moderation,  and  from  motives 
of  conscience.  Nevertheless,  as  the  court  support- 
ed this  measure  with  its  whole  power  and  influ- 
ence, the  bill  made  its  way  through  the  house, 
though  not  without  alterations  and  amendments, 
which  were  rejected  by  the  commons.  The  lower 
house  pretended,  that  the  lords  had  no  right  to 
alter  any  fines  and  penalties  that  the  commons 
should  fix  in  bills  sent  up  for  their  concurrence, 
on  the  supposition,  that  those  were  matters  con- 
cerning money,  the  peculiar  province  of  the  lower 
house :  the  lords  ordered  a  minute  inquiry  to  be 
made  into  an  the  rolls  of  parliament  since  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  Seventh ;  and  a  great  number  of  m- 


nafional  church  were  absolutely  necessary,  when  I  •tances  were  found,  in  which  the  lords  had  begun 
so  many  impious  men  pretended  to  inspiration,  and    *w  clauses  imposing  fines  and  penalties,  altered 


deluded  such  nombeni  of  the  people :  that  the  most 
eflectnal  way  to  preserve  this  national  church, 
would  be  the  maintenance  of  the  dvfl  power  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  expressed  their  regard  to  the 
church  in  their  principles  and  practice :  that  the 
parliament,  by  the  corporation  and  test  acts, 
thought  they  had  raised  a  sufficient  barrier  to  the 
hierarchy,  never  imagining  that  a  set  of  men  would 
rise  up,  whose  consciences  would  be  too  tender  to 
obey  the  laws,  but  hardened  enough  to  break  them : 
that,  as  the  last  reign  began  with  an  act  in  favour 
of  dnuenters,  so  the  commons  were  desirous  that  in 
the  beginning  of  her  majesty's  auspicious  govern 


the  penalties  which  had  been  Axed  by  the  com* 
mons,  and  even  changed  the  uses  to  which  they 
were  applied.  The  precedents  were  entered  in 
the  books ;  but  the  commons  resolved  to  maintain 
their  point  without  engaging  in  any  dispute  upon 
the  subject.  After  warm  debates,  and  a  tree  con- 
ference between  the  two  houses,  the  lords  adhered 
to  their  amendments,  though  this  resolution  was 
carried  by  a  majority  of  one  vote  only :  the  com- 
mons persisted  in  rejecting  them;  the  bfll  miscar- 
ried, and  both  houses  published  their  proceedings, 
by  way  of  appeal  to  the  nation.  [See  note  T,  at  the 
end  of  this  Vol.]    A  bill  was  now  brought  into  the 


meat,  an  act  should  pass  in  farour  of  the  church  of (  lower  house,  granting  another  year's  consideration 
^g'and  :  that  this  bfll  did  not  intrench  on  the  act  I  to  those  who  had  not  taken  the  oath  abjuring  the 
of  toleration,  or  deprive  the  dissenters  of  any  privi-    pretended  prince  of  Wales.    The  lords  added  three 


clauses,  importing,  that  those  persons  who  should 
take  the  oath  within  the  limited  time  might  return 
to  their  benefices  and  employments,  unless  they 
should  be  already  legally  fined ;  that  any  person 
endeavouring  to  defeat  the  succession  to  the 
crown,  as  now  limited  by  law,  should  be  deemed 
guilty  of  high  treason :  and  that  the  oath  of  abjura- 
tion should  be  imposed  upon  the  subjects  in  Ire- 
land. The  commons  made  some  opposition  to  the 
first  clause ;  but,  at  length  the  question  being  put, 
Whether  they  should  agree  to  the  amendments,  it 
was  carried  in  the  affirmative  by  one  voice. 

INQUIRY  INTO  THE  PUBLIC  ACCOUNTS. 

No  object  engrossed  more  time,  or  produced 
more  violent  debates,  than  did  the  inquiry  into  the 

Jmblic  accounts.      The  commissioners  appointed 
„  .  or  this  purpose  pretended  to  have  made  great  dis- 

present  constitution :  that  to  bring  any  real    ooveries.    They  charged  the  earl  of  Ranelagh,  pay- 


leges  they  enjoyed  by  law,  or  add  any  thing  to  the 
legal  rights  of  the  church  of  Engjand :  that  occa- 
sional conformity  was  an  evasion  of  the  law,  by 
which  the  dissenters  might  insinuate  themselves 
into  die  management  of  aU  coporations :  that  a 
separation  from  the  church,  to  which  a  man's  con- 
science win  allow  him  occasionally  to  conform,  is  a 
mere  schism^  which  in  itself  was  sinful,  without 
the  superaddition  of  a  temporal  law  to  make  it  an 
that  the  toleration  was  intended  only  for 
of  tender  consciences,  and  not  to  give  a 
for  occasional  conformity :  that  conforming 
were  contradictions:   for  no- 


thing but  a  firm  persuasion  that  the  terms  of  com- 
munion required  are  sinful  and  unlawful  could 
«ustify  die  one ;  and  this  plainly  condemns  the 
The  members  who  opposed  the  bin  argued, 


hardship  upon  them,  or  give  rise  to  jealousies  and 
mars  at  such  a  juncture,  might  be  attended  with 
dangerous  consequences:  that  the  toleration  had 
greatly  contributed  to  the  security  and  reputation 
ef  die  church,  and  plainly  proved,  that  liberty  of 
conscience  and  gentle  measures  were  the  most  ef- 
fBctual  means  for  increasing  the  votaries  of  die 
church,  and  d^nunishing  die  number  of  dissenters ; 
that  the  dissenters  could  not  be  termed  schismatics 


master-general  of  the  army,  with  flagrant  misman- 
agement. He  acquitted  himself  in  such  a  manner 
as  screened  him  from  aU  severity  of  punishment : 
nevertheless,  they  expeUed  him  from  die  house 
for  a  high  crime  and  misdemeanor,  in  misapply- 
ing several  sums  of  the  public  money ;  and  he 
thought  proper  to  resign  his  employment.  A 
long  address  was  prepared  and  presented  to 
die    queen,    attributing    the    national    debt    to 


without  bringing  a  heavy  charge  upon  the  church  of '  mismanagement  of  the  funds;  complaining  that 


England,  which  had  not  only  tolerated  such  schism, 
but  even  allowed  communion  with  the  reformed 
churches  abroad:  that  die  penalties  of  this  bfll 
were  more  severe  than  those  which  the  laws  im- 
posed on  papists.  ¥or  assisting  at  die  most  solemn 
act  of  their  religion :  in  a  word,  that  toleration  and 

luctive  of  peace 
never  tailed 


had  been  always  products 
whereas  persecution  had 


die  old  methods  of  the  exchequer  had  been  ne- 
glected; and  that  iniquitous  frauds  had  been 
committed  by  tho  commissioners  of  the  prises. 
Previous  to  this  remonstrance,  the  house,  in  conse- 
quence of  die  report  of  the  committee,  had  passed 
several  severe  resolutions,  particularly  against 
Charles  lord  Halifax,  auditor  of  the  receipt  of  the 
exchequer,  as  having  neglected  his  duty,  and  been 
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guilty  of  a  breach  of  trust.  For  thasrt  reasons,  they 
actually  besought  the  queen,  in  an  address,  that 
she  would  give  directions  to  the  attorney-general  to 
prosecute  him  for  the  said  offences  j  and  she  pro- 
mised to  comply  with  their  request.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  lords  appointed  a  committee  to  examine 
all  the  observations  which  the  commissioners  of 
accounts  had  offered  to  both  houses.  They  ascribed' 
the  national  debt  to  deficienoes  in  the  funds  :  they 
acquitted  lord  Halifax,  the  lords  of  the  treasury, 
ana  their  officers,  whom  the  commons  had  accused; 
and  represented  these  circumstances  in  an  address 
to  the  queen,  which  was  afterwards  printed, 
with  the  youchers  to  every  particular.  This  differ- 
ence blew  up  a  fierce  flame  of  discord  between  the 
two  houses,  which  manifested  their  mutual  animos- 
ity in  speeches,  rotes,  resolutions  and  conferences. 
The  commons  affirmed,  that  no  cognizance  the 
lords  could  take  of  tile  public  acoounts  would 
enable  them  to  supply  any  deficiency,  or  appropri- 
ate any  surplusage  of  the  pubho  money :  that  they 
could  neither  acquit  nor  condemn  any  person 
whatsoever,  upon  any  inquiry  arising  originally  in 
their  own  house ;  and  that  their  attempt  to  acquit 
Charles  lord  Halifax  was  unparliamentary.  The 
lords  insisted  upon  their  right  to  take  cognisance 
originally  of  all  public  accounts :  they  affirmed ,  that 
in  their  resolutions,  with  respect  to  lord  Halifax, 
they  had  proceeded  according  to  the  rules  of  justice. 
They  owned,  however,  that  their  resolutions  did 
not  amount  to  any  judgment  or  acquittal ;  but  that 
finding  a  vote  of  the  commons  reflected  upon  a 
member  of  their  house,  they  thought  fit  to  give 
their  opinion  in  their  legislative  capacity.  The 
queen  interposed  by  a  message  to  the  lords,  de- 
siring they  would  despatch  the  business  in  which 
they  were  engaged.  The  dispute  continued  even 
after  this  intimation :  one  conference  was  held 
after  another,  till  at  length  both  sides  despaired  of 
an  accommodation.  The  lords  ordered  their jnroceed. 
ings  to  be  printed,  and  the  commons  followed  their 
example.  On  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  February 
the  queen,  having  passed  all  the  bills  that  were 
'ready  for  the  royal  assent,  vrdered  the  lord  keeper 
to  prorogue  the  parliament,  after  having  pro- 
nounced a  speech,  m  the  usual  style.  She  thanked 
them  for  their  seal,  affection,  and  despatch  :  de- 
clared, she  would  encourage  and  maintain  the 
uhurch  as  by  law  established ;  desired  they  would 
consider  some  further  laws  for  restraining  the 
great  license  assumed  for  publishing  scandalous 

Camphlets  and  libels ;  and  assured  them,  that  all 
er  snare  of  the  prises  which  might  be  taken  in  the 
war  should  be  applied  to  the  public  service.  By 
this  time  the  earl  of  Rochester  was  entirely  re- 
moved from  the  queen's  councils.  Finding  himself 
outweighed  by  the  interest  of  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough and  lord  Godolphm,  he  had  become  sullen 
and  intractable ;  and,  rather  than  repair  to  bis 
government  of  Ireland,  chose  to  resign  the  office, 
which,  as  we  have  already  observed,  was  con. 
ferred  upon  the  duke  of  Ormond,  an  accomplished 
nobleman,  who  had  acquired  great  popularity  by 
the  success  of  the  expedition  to  Vigo.  The  parties 
in  the  house  of  lords  were  so  nearly  matched,  that 
the  queen,  in  order  to  ascertain  an  undoubted 
majority  in  the  next  session,  created  four  new 
peers,  [See  note  U,  at  the  end  of  this  Vol.]  who  had 
signalized  themselves  by  the  violence  of  their 
speeches  in  the  house  of  commons. 

DISPUTES  BETWEEN  THE  TWO  HOUSES 

OF  CONVOCATION. 

Tb  b  two  houses  of  convocation,  which  were  sum- 
moned with  the  parliament,  bore  a  strong  affinity 
with  tins  assembly,  by  the  different  interests  that 
preTailedJhi  the  upper  and  lower.  The  last,  in  imi- 
tation of  the  commons,  was  desirous  of  branding 
the  preceding  reign  ;  and  it  was  with  great  difficul- 
ty that  they  concurred  with  the  prelates  in  an 
address  of  congratulation  to  her  majesty.  Then 
their  former  contest  was  revived.  The  lower 
house  desired,  in  an  application  to  the  archbishop 
ot  Canterbury  and  his  suffragans,  that  the  matters 
in  dispute  concerning  the  manner  of  synodical  pro- 
ceedings, and  the  right  of  the  lower  house  to  hold 
intermediate  assemblies,  might  be  taken  into  con- 
rideration,  and  speedily  determined.  The  bishops 
Proposed  that  in  the  intervals  of  sessions,  the  lower 
house  might  appoint  committees  to  prepare  matters; 
and  when  business  should  be  brought  regularly 
them,  the  archbishop  would  regulate  the 


prorogations  in  mob  a 
have  sufficient  time  to 


,  that  they  should 
sit  and  deliberate  on  the 
subject.  This  offer  did  not  satisfy  the  lower  house* 
which  was  emboldened  topemist  in  jts  demand  by 
a  vote  of  the  common*.  -  Xheae*  in,  eenseqaence  of 
an  address  of  thanks  from  the  clergy,  touching  Mr. 
Uovd*  son  to  the  bishop  of  Worcester,  whom  they 
ordered  to  be  prosecuted  after  his  privilege  as  mem- 
ber of  the  convocation  should  be  expired,  had  re- 
solved, that  they  would  on  all  occasions  esaert  the 
just  rights  and  privileges  of  the  lower  house  of  con- 
vocation. The  prelates  refused  to  depart  from  the 
archbishop's  right  of  proroguing  the  whole  convo- 
cation with  consent  of  his  suffragans.  The  lower 
house  proposed  to  refer  the  controversy  to  the 
queen's  decision.  The  bishops  declined  this  expe> 
dient,  as  inconsistent  with  the  episcopal  authority, 
and  the  presidency  of  the  archbishop.  The  lower 
house  having  incurred  the  imputation  of  favouring 
presbytery,  by  this  opposition  to  the  bishops,  en- 
tered in  their  books  a  declaration,  acknowledging 
the  order  of  bishops  as  superior  to  presbyters,  and 
to  be  a  divine  apostolical  institution,  xnen  they 
desired  the  bishops,  in  an  address,  to  concur  in  set- 
tling the  doctrine  of  the  divine  apostolical  right  of 
episcopacy,  that  it  might  be  a  standing  rule  of  the 
church.  They  likewise  presented  a  petition  to  the 
queen,  complaining,  that  in  the  convocation  called 
in  the  year  1700,  after  an  interruption  of  ten  years, 
several  questions  having  arisen  concerning  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  lower  house,  the  bishop* 
had  refused  a  verbal  conference ;  and  afterward* 
declined  a  proposal  to  submit  the  dispute  to  her 
majesty's  determination ;  they,  therefore,  fled  for 
protection  to  her  majesty,-  begging  she  would  call 
the  question  into  her  own  royal  audience.  The 
queen  promised  to  consider  their  petition,  which 
was  supported  by  the  earl  of  Nottingham ;  and  or- 
dered their  council  to  examine  the  affair,  how  it 
consisted  with  law  and  custom.  Whether  their 
report  was  unfavourable  to  the  lower  house,  or  the 
queen  was  unwilling  to  encourage  the  division,  no 
other  answer  was  made  to  their  address.  The  arch- 
bishop replied  to  their  request  presented  to  the. 
upper  house,  concerning  the  divine  right  of  pres- 
bytery, that  the  preface  to  the  form  of  ordination 
contained  a  declaration  of  three  orders  of  ministers 
from  the  times  of  the  apostles ;  namely,  bishops, 
priests,  and  deacons,  to  which  they  had  subscribed  : 
out  he  and  his  brethren  conceived,  that,  without  a 
royal  license,  they  had  not  authority  to  attempt, 
enact,  pfomulge,  or  execute  any  canon,  which 
should  concern  either  doctrine  or  discipline.  The 
lower  house  answered  this  declaration  in  very  pet- 
ulant terms ;  and  the  dispute  subsisted  when  the 
parliament  was  prorogued.  But  these  contests 
produced  divisions  through  the  whole  body  of  the 
clergy,  who  ranged  themselves  in  different  factions, 
distuguished  by  the  names  of  high-church  and  low- 
church.  The  first  consisted  of  ecclesiastical  toriea  ; 
the  other  included  those  who  professed  revolution 
principles,,  and  recommended  moderation  toward* 
the  dissenters.  The  high-church  party  reproached 
the  other  as  time-servers,  and  presbyterians  in  dis- 
guise ;  and  were,  in  their  turn,  stigmatised  as  the 
friends  and  abettors  of  tyranny  and  persecution. 
At  present,  however,  the  tories  both  in  church  and 
stole  triumphed  in  the  favour  of  their  sovereign. 
The  right  of  parliaments,  the  memory  of  the  late 
king,  and  even  the  act  of  limiting  the  succession  of 
the  house  of  Hanover,  became  tile  subjects  of  ridi- 
cule. The  queen  was  flattered  as  possessor  of  the 
prerogatives  of  the  ancient  monarchy :  the  history 
written  by  her  grandfather,  the  earl  of  Clarendon, 
was  now  for  the  first  time  published,  to  inculcate 
the  principles  of  obedience,  and  inspire  the  people 
with  an  abhorrence  of  opposition  to  an  anointed 
sovereign.  Her  majesty's  hereditary  right  was  de- 
duced from  Edward  the  Confessor,  and,  as  hen*  of 
his  pretended  sanctity  and  virtue,  she  was  persuad- 
ed to  touch  persons  afflicted  with  the  king's  evil, 
according  to  the  office  inserted  in  the  liturgy  for 
this  occasion. 

ACCOUNT  OF  PARTIES  IN  SCOTLAND. 

Thx  change  of  the  ministry  in  Scotland  seemed 
favourable  to  the  episcopalians  and  anri-revoluaon- 
ers  of  that  kingdom.  The  earls  of  Marchmont, 
Melvil,  Selkirk,  Leven,  and  Hfndford,  were  laid 
aside :  the  earl  of  Seafield  was  appointed  chancel- 
lor :  the  duke  of  Qneensberry,  and  the  lord  viscount 
Tarbat,  were  declared  secretaries  of  state:    the 
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o#  ammndal*  was  made  president  of  the 
»uncil.  and  the  eari  of  Tiulibardin  lord  privy-seal. 
A  now  parliament  having  boon  summoned,  the  earl 
of  Sea&eld  employed  bis  influence  so  successfully, 
that  a  great  number  of  anti-revolutioners  were  re- 
turned as  members.   The  duke  of  Hamilton  had  ob- 
tained from  the  queen  a  letter  to  the  privy-council 
in  Scotland,  in  which  she  expressed  her  desire, 
that  the  presbyterian  clergy  should  live  in  brotherly 
lore  and  eonuaonion  with  each  dissenting  ministers 
of  the  reformed  religion  as  were  in  possession  of 
benefices,  and  hVed  with  decency,  and  submission 
to  the  law.    The  episcopal  clergy,  encouraged  by 
these  expressions  m  their  favour,  drew  up  an  ad- 
dress to  the  queen,  imploring  her  protection ;  and 
humbly  beseeching  her  to  anew  those  parishes  in 
'  which  there  was  a  majority  of  episcopal  freeholders 
to  bestow  the  benefice  on  ministers  of  their  princi- 
ples.   Tins  petition  was  presented  by  Dr.  Skeen 
and  Dr.  Scot,  who  were  introduced  by  the  duke  of 
Qneenabury  to  her  majesty.    She  assured  them  of 
her  protection  and  endeavours  to  supply  their  ne- 
cessities ;  and  exhorted  them  to  are  in  peace  and 
christian  lore  with  the  clergy,  who  were  by  law 
invested  with  the  church-government  in  her  ancient 
kingdom  of  Scotland.  A  proclamation  of  indemnity 
having  been  published  in  March,  a  great  number  of 
Jacobites  returned  from  Prance  and  other  countries, , 
— — * — ■*—*  to  have  changed  their  sentiments,  and ' 
that  they  might  be  qualified  to  sit 
it.    They  formed  an  accession  to  the 
strength  of  the  anhVrevolutioners  and  episcopalians, 
hoped  to  outnumber  the  presbyterians, 
outweigh  their  interest  (1).    But  this  confeder- 
wae  composed  of  dissonant  parts,  from  which 
no  harmony  could  be  expected.   The  p/esbyterians 
and  revohtdoners  were  headed  by  the  duke  of  Ar- 
gyle.      The  country-party  of  malcontents,  which 
took  its  rise  from  the  disappointments  of  the  Darien 
setdement,  acted  under  the  auspices  of  the  duke  of 
Hamilton  and  marquis  of  Tweedale ;  and  the  earl 
of  Hume  appeared  as  chief  of  the  anti-re  rolutioners. 
The  different  parties  who  now  united,  pursued  the 
most  opposite  ends.    The  majority  of  the  country- 
party  were  friends  to  the  revolution,  and  sought 
only  redress  of  the  grievances  which  the  nation  had 
sustained  in  the  late  reign.    The  anti-revolutioners 
considered  the  accession  and  government  of  king 
YYflfiani  as  an  extraordinary  event,  which  they 
were  willing  to  forget,  believing  mat  all  parties 
were  safe  under  the  shelter  of  her  majesty's  general 
TfxAmm.wrttj      The  jacobites  submitted™  the  queen, 
am  tutrix  or  regent  for  the  prince  of  Wales,  whom 
they  firmly  behoved  she  intended  to  establish  on 
the  throne.    The  whigs  under  Argyle,  alarmed  at 
tbecoafickm  of  aD  their  enemies,  resolved  to  procure 
a  parliamentary  sanction  for  the  revolution. 

DANGEROUS  HEATS  IN  THE  PARLIAMENT. 

Tub  parliament  being  opened  on  the  sixth  day 
of  May  at  Edinburgh,  by  the  duke  of  Queensberry 
as  i  niimiissliini  r.  the  queen's  letter  was  read,  in 
which  she  demanded  a  supply  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  force*,  advised  them  to  encourage  trade,  and 
exhorted  them  toproceed  with  wisdom,  prudence, 
and  unanimity.  The  duke  of  Hamilton  immediately 
•fibred  the  draft  of  a  bill  for  recognising  her  maj- 
undoubted  right  and  title  to  the  imperial 
of  Scotland,  according  to  the  declaration  of 
of  the  kingdom,  containing  the  claim  of 
It  was  immediately  received;  and  at  the 
reading,  the  queen's  advocate  offered  an 
clause,  denouncing  the  penalties  of 
against  any  person  who  should  question 
r*e  right  and  title  to  the  crown,  or  her 
the  government,  from  her  actual  entry 
This,  after  a  long  and  warm  debate, 
by  the  concurrence  of  the  anti-revolu- 
Then  the  earl  of  Hume  produced  the  draft 
of  a  bill  for  die  «»pP*y :  immediately  after  it  was 
read,  die  marquis  of  Tweedale  made  an  overture, 
that,  before  all  other  business,  the  parliament  would 
proceed  to  make  such  conditions  of  government, 
and  regulations  in  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom, 
to  take  place  after  the  decease  of  her  majesty,  and 
the  heirs  of  her  body,  as  should  be  necessary  for 
the  preservation  of  their  religion  and  liberty.  This 
•verture  and  the  bin  were  ordered  to  lie  upon  the 
in  the  mean  time,  the  commissioner 
involved  in  great  perplexity.    The 
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private,  that  they  were  resolved  to  move  for  an  act, 
ratifying  the  revolution ;  and  for  another  confirm 
ing  die  presbyterian  government :  that  they  would 
insist  upon  their  being  discussed  before  the  bill  of 
rapply,  **»*  that  they  were  certain  of  carrying  the 
points  at  which  they  aimed.  The  commissioner 
now  found  himself  reduced  to  a  very  disagreeable 
alternative.  There  was  a  necessity  for  rehnquish- 
iog  all  hope  of  a  supply,  or  abandoning  the  anti- 
revolutioners,  to  whom  be  was  connected  by  pro- 
mises of  concurrence.  The  whigs  were  determined 
to  oppose  all  schemes  of  supply  that  should  come 
from  the  cavaliers;  and  these  last  resolved  to  exert 
their  whole  power  in  preventing  the  confirmation 
of  the  revolution  and  the  presbyterian  discipline. 
He  foresaw  that  on  this  occasion  the  whigs  would 
be  joined  by  the  duke  of  Hamilton  and  his  parry, 
so  as  to  preponderate  against  die  cavaliers.  He 
endeavoured  to  cajole  both  parties ;  but  found  the 
task  impraodcable.  He  desired  in  parliament,  that 
die  act  for  the  supply  might  be  read,  promising 
that  they  should  have  full  time  afterwards  to  de- 
liberate on  other  subjecht.  The  marquis  of  Tweedale 
insisted  upon  his  overture ;  and  after  warm  debates, 
die  house  resolved  to  proceed  with  such  acts  as 
might  be  necessary  for  securing  the  religion,  liber- 

S,  and  trade  of  the  nation,  before  any  bill  for  sup- 
.  y  or  other  busmess  should  be  discussed.  The 
marquis  of  Athol  offered  an  act  for  the  security  of 
the  kingdom,  in  case  of  her  majesty's  decease ;  but, 
before  it  was  read,  the  duke  of  Argyle  presented 
his  draft  of  a  bill  for  ratifying  the  revolution,  and 
all  die  acts  following  thereupon.  An  act  for  limit- 
ing the  succession  after  the  death  of  her  majesty, 
and  the  heirs  of  her  body,  was  produced  by  Mr. 
Pletcher,  of  Saltoun.  The  earl  of  Rothes  recom- 
mended another,  importing,  that,  after  her  majesty's 
death,  and  failing  heirs  of  her  body,  no  person  com- 
ing to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  being  at  the  same 
tirno  king  or  queen  of  England,  should  as  king  or 
queen  of  Scotland,  have  power  to  make  peace  or 
war  without  die  consent  of  parliament.  The  earl 
of  Marchmont  recited  the  draft  of  an  act  for  secur- 
ing the  true  protestant  religion  and  presbyterian 
government :  one  was  also  suggested  by  Sir  Patrick 
Johnston,  allowing  the  importation  of  wines,  and 
other  foreign  liquors.  All  these  bills  were  ordered 
to  lie  upon  the  table.  Then  the  earl  of  Strathmore 
produced  an  act  for  toleration  to  aD  protestants  in 
the  exercise  of  rehgious  worship.  But  against  this 
the  general  assembly  presented  a  most  violent  re- 
monstrance ;  and  the  promoters  of  die  bill  foresee- 
ing that  it  would  meet  with  great  opposition,  al- 
lowed it  to  drop  for  the  present.  On  the  third  day 
of  June,  the  parliament  passed  the  act  for  preserv- 
ing the  true  reformed  protestant  religion,  and  con- 
firming presbyterian  church  government,  as  agree- 
able to  die  word  of  God,  and  die  only  government  of 
Christ's  church  within  die  kingdom.  The  same 
party  enjoyed  a  further  triumph  in  the  success  of 
Argyle*s  act,  for  ratifying  and  perpetuating  the  first 
act  of  king  William's  parliament ;  for  declaring  it 
high  treason  to  disown  the  authority  of  that  parlia- 
ment, or  to  alter  or  renovate  the  claim  of  right  or 
any  article  thereof.  This  last  clause  was  strenu- 
ously opposed ;  but  at  last  the  bill  passed  with  the 
concurrence  of  all  the  ministry,  except  the  marquis 
of  Athol  and  the  viscount  Tarbat,  who  began  at  this 
period  to  correspond  with  the  opposite  party.     . 

THE  COMMISSIONER  IS  ABANDONED  BT 

THE  CAVALIERS. 

The  cavaliers  thinking  themselves  betrayed  by 
the  duke  of  Queensberry,  who  had  assented  to  these 
acts,  first  expostulated  with  him  on  his  breach  of 
promise,  and  then  renounced  his  interest,  resolving 
to  separate  themselves  from  the  court,  and  jointly 
pursue  such  measures  as  might  be  for  the  interest  of 
their  party.  But  of  all  the  bills  that  were  produced 
in  the  course  of  this  remarkable  session,  that  which 
produced  the  most  violent  altercation  was  the 
act  of  security,  calculated  to  abridge  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  crown,  limit  the  successor,  and  throw  a 
▼ast  additional  power  into  die  hands  of  the  parlia- 
ment. It  was  considered  paragraph  by  paragraph : 
many  additions  and  alterations  were  proposed,  and 
some  adopted :  inflammatory  speeches  were  ut- 
tered ;  bitter  sarcasms  retorted  from  party  to  par, 
ty ;  and  different  rotes  passed  on  different  clauses. 
At  length,  in  spite  of  the  most  obstinate  opposition 


ante  of  Argyle,  the  marquis  of  Annandale,  and    from  the  ministry  and  the  cavaliers,  it  wa*  passed 
As)  earl  of  Marchmont,  gave  him  to  understand  in    by  a  majority  of  fifty  nine  voices.  The  commissioner 
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gudty  of  aDfeachof  trust.  Fer  these  reasons,  they 
actually  besought  the  queen,  in  an  address,  that 
she  would  aire  directions  to  the  attorney-general  to 
prosecute  him  lor  the  said  offences }  and  she  pro- 
mised to  comply  with  their  request.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  lords  appointed  a  committee  to  examine 
all  the  observations  which  the  commissioners  of 
accounts  had  offered  to  both  houses.  They  ascribed 
the  national  debt  to  defieienees  in  the  funds  :  they 
acquitted  lord  Halifax,  the  lords  of  the  treasury, 
and  their  officers,  whom  die  commons  had  accused ; 
and  represented  these  circumstances  m  an  address 
te  the  queen,  which  was  afterwards  printed, 
with  the  Touchers  to  every  particular.  This  differ- 
enee  blew  up  a  fierce  flame  of  discord  between  the 
two  houses,  which  manifested  their  mutual  animos- 
ity in  speeches,  rotes,  resolutions  and  conferences. 
The  commons  affirmed,  that  no  cognizance  the 
lords  could  take  of  the  public  accounts  would 
enable  them  to  supply  any  deficiency,  er  appropri- 
ate any  surplusage  of  the  public  money :  that  they 
could  neither  acquit  nor  condemn  any  person 
whatsoever,  upon  any  inquiry  arising  originally  in 
their  own  house ;  and  that  their  attempt  to  acquit 
Charles  lord  Halifax  was  unparliamentary.  The 
lords  insisted  upon  their  right  to  take  cognisance 
originally  of  all  public  accounts :  they  affirmed,  that 
in  their  resolutions,  with  respect  to  lord  Halifax, 
they  had  proceeded  according  to  the  rules  of  justice. 
They  owned,  however,  that  their  resolutions  did 
not  amount  to  any  judgment  or  acquittal ;  but  that 
finding  a  vote  of  the  commons  reflected  upon  a 
member  of  their  house,  they  thought  fit  to  give 
their  opinion  in  their  legislative  capacity.  The 
queen  interposed  by  a  message  to  the  lords,  de- 
siring they  would  despatch  the  business  m  which 
they  were  engaged.  The  dispute  continued  even 
after  this  intimation  :  one  conference  was  held 
after  another,  till  at  length  both  sides  despaired  of 
an  accommodation.  The  lords  ordered  therrproceed. 
ings  to  be  printed,  and  the  commons  followed  their 
example.  On  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  February 
die  queen,  having  passed  all  the  bills  that  were 
'ready  for  the  royal  assent,  wdered  the  lord  keeper 
to  prorogue  the  parliament,  after  having  pro- 
nounced a  speech,  m  the  usual  style.  She  thanked 
them  for  their  seal,  affection,  and  despatch  :  de- 
clared, she  would  encourage  and  maintain  the 
church  as  by  law  established ;  desired  they  would 
consider  some  further  laws  for  restraining  the 
great  license  assumed  for  publishing  scandalous 
pamphlets  and  libels ;  and  assured  them,  that  all 
her  snare  of  the  prizes  which  might  be  taken  in  the 
war  should  be  applied  to  die  public  service.  By 
this  time  the  earl  of  Rochester  was  entirely  re- 
moved from  the  queen's  councils.  Finding  himself 
outweighed  by  the  interest  of  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough and  lord  Godolphm,  he  had  become  sullen 
and  intractable:  and,  rather  tban  repair  to  his 
government  of  Ireland,  chose  to  resign  the  office, 
which,  as  we  have  already  observed,  was  con. 
ferred  upon  the  duke  of  Ormond,  an  accomplished 
nobleman,  who  had  acquired  great  popularity  by 
the  success  of  the  expedition  to  Vigo.  The  parties 
in  the  house  of  lords  were  so  nearly  matched,  that 
the  queen,  in  order  to  ascertain  an  undoubted 
majority  in  the  next  session,  created  four  new 
peers.  [See  note  V.ett  the  end  of  this  Vol.]  who  had 
signalized  themselves  by  die  violence  of  their 
speeches  in  the  house  of  commons. 

DISPUTES  BETWEEN  THE  TWO  HOUSES 
OF  CONVOCATION. 


The  two  houses  of  convocation,  which  were  sum- 
moned with  the  parliament,  bore  a  strong  affinity 
with  this  assembly,  by  the  different  interests  that 
prevailed4n  the  upper  and  lower.  The  last,  in  imi- 
tation of  the  commons,  was  desirous  of  branding 
the  preceding  reign  ;  and  it  was  with  great  difficul- 
ty that  they  concurred  with  the  prelates  in  an 
address  of  congratulation  to  her  majesty.  Then 
their  former  contest  was  revived.  The  lower 
house  desired,  in  an  application  to  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  and  bis  suffragans,  mat  the  matters 
in  dispute  concerning  die  manner  of  synodical  pro- 
ceedings, and  the  right  of  the  lower  house  to  hold 
intermediate  assemblies,  might  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration, and  speedily  determined.  The  bishops 
proposed  that  in  the  intervals  of  sessions,  the  lower 
house  might  appoint  committees  to  prepare  matters; 
and  when  business  should  be  brought  regularly 
before  them,  the  archbishop  would  regulate  the 


prorogations  in  mob  a  maimer,  thai  theysboutsY 
have  sufficient  time  to  sit  and  deliberate  on  the 
subject.  This  offer  did  not  satisfy  the  lower  house* 
which  was  emboldened  topers***  is>  jte  demand  by 
a  vote  ef  the  common*  These*  h^JMpteqaeace  of 
an  address  of  thank*  from  the  sltirjfr,,  touching  Mr. 
Uovd.  son  to  the  bishop  of  WfrCAmer.  whom  they 
ordered  to  be  prosecuted  after  bis  nftmege  as  mem- 
ber of  the  convocation  should  be  exeisgfo,  bad  re- 
solved, that  they  would  on  all  occasksjjs  <c*sert  die 
just  rights  and  privileges  of  the  lower  house  of  con- 
vocation. Hie  prelates  refused  to  depart  from  the 
archbishop's  right  of  proroguing  the  whole  convo- 
cation with  consent  of  his  suffragan*.  The  lower 
house  proposed  to  refer  the  controversy  to  the 
queen's  decision.  The  bishops  declined  this  expo 
cheat,  as  inconsistent  with  die  episcopal  authority, 
and  die  presidency  of  the  archbishop.  The  lower 
house  having  incurred  the  imputation  of  favouring 
presbytery,  by  this  opposition  to  the  bishops,  en- 
tered in  their  books  a  declaration,  acknowledging 
the  order  of  bishops  as  superior  to  presbyters,  and 
to  be  a  divine  apostolical  institution.  Then  they 
desired  the  bishops,  in  an  address,  to  concur  in  set- 
tling the  doctrine  of  the  divine  apostolical  right  of 
episcopacy,  that  it  might  be  a  standing  rule  of  the 
church.  They  likewise  presented  a  petition  to  the 
queen,  complaining,  that  in  the  convocation  called 
in  the  year  1700,  after  an  interruption  of  ten  years, 
several  questions  having  arisen  concerning  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  lower  house,  the  bishops 
had  refused  a  verbal  conference ;  and  afterwards 
declined  a  proposal  to  submit  die  dispute  to  her 
majesty's  determination ;  they,  therefore,  fled  for 
protection  to  her  majesty,-  begging  she  would  call 
the  question  into  her  own  royal  audience.  The 
queen  promised  to  consider  their  petition,  which 
was  supported  by  the  earl  of  Nottingham ;  and  or* 
dered  their  council  to  examine  the  affair,  how  it 
consisted  with  law  and  custom.  Whether  their 
report  was  unfavourable  to  the  lower  house,  or  the 
queen  was  unwilling  to  encourage  die  division,  no 
other  answer1  was  made  to  their  address.  The  arch- 
bishop replied  to  their  request  presented  to  the. 
upper  house,  concerning  the  divine  right  of  pres- 
bytery, that  the  preface  to  die  form  of  ordination 
contained  a  declaration  of  three  orders  of  ministers 
from  the  times  of  the  apostles ;   namely,  bishops, 

griests,  and  deacons,  to  which  they  had  subscribed  : 
ut  he  and  his  brethren  conceived,  that,  without  a 
royal  license,  they  had  not  authority  to  attempt, 
enact,  pfomulge?  or  execute  any  canon,  which 
should  concern  either  doctrine  or  discipline.  The 
lower  house  answered  this  declaration  in  very  pet- 
ulant terms ;  and  the  dispute  subsisted  when  the 
parliament  was  prorogued.  But  these  contests 
produced  divisions  through  the  whole  body  of  the 
clergy,  who  ranged  themselves  in  different  factions, 
distinguished  by  die  names  of  high-church  and  low- 
church.  The  first  consisted  of  ecclesiastical  tones ; 
the  other  included  those  who  professed  revolution 
principles,,  and  recommended  moderation  towards 
the  dissenters.  The  high-church  party  reproached 
the  other  as  time-servers,  and  presbyterians  in  dis- 
guise ;  and  were,  in  their  turn,  stigmatised  as  tile 
friends  and  abettors  of  tyranny  and  persecution. 
At  present,  however,  the  toriee  both  in  church  and 
state  triumphed  in  the  favour  of  their  sovereign* 
The  right  of  parliaments,  the  memory  of  the  hue 
king,  and  even  the  act  of  limiting  the  succession  of 
the  house  of  Hanover,  became  the  subjects  of  ridi- 
cule. The  queen  was  flattered  as  possessor  of  die 
prerogatives  of  the  ancient  monarchy :  the  history 
written  by  her  grandfather,  the  earl  of  Clarendon, 
was  now  for  the  firat  time  published,  to  inculcate 
the  principles  of  obedience,  and  inspire  the  people 
with  an  abhorrence  of  opposition  to  an  anointed 
sovereign.  Her  majesty's  hereditary  right  was  de- 
duced from  Edward  the  Confessor,  and,  as  heir  of 
his  pretended  sanctity  and  virtue,  she  was  persuad- 
ed to  touch  persons  afflicted  with  the  king's  evil* 
according  to  the  office  inserted  in  the  liturgy  for 
this  occasion. 

ACCOUNT  OF  PARTIES  IN  SCOTLAND. 

The  change  of  the  ministry  in  Scotland  seemed 
favourable  to  the  episcopalians  and  anti-revoluthm- 
ert  of  that  kingdom.  The  earls  of  Marchmont, 
Melvil,  Selkirk,  Leven,  and  Hfndford,  were  laid 
aside :  the  earl  of  SeaneM  was  appointed  chancel- 
lor: the  duke  of  Queensberry,  and  the  lord  viscount 
Tarbat,  were  declared  secretaries  of  state:    the 
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of  Annandate  «m  made  president  of  the 
council,  and  the  earl  of  Tnllibardin  lord  privy-seal. 
▲  new  parliament  baring  been  summoned,  the  earl 
of  Seafteld  employed  bis  influence  so  successfully, 
that  a  great  number  of  anti-revolutioners  were  re- 
turned as  members.  The  duke  of  Hamilton  had  ob- 
tained from  the  queen  a  letter  to  the  privy-council 
in  Scotland,  in  which  she  expressed  her  desire, 
mat  the  jpresbyterian  clergy  should  live  in  brotherly 
love  and  communion  with  such  dissenting  ministers 
of  the  reformed  religion  as  were  in  possession  of 
benefices,  and  lived  with  decency,  and  submission 
to  the  law.  The  episcopal  clergy,  encouraged  by 
expressions  m  their  favour,  drew  np  an  ad- 
to  the  queen,  imploring  her  protection ;  and 
humbly  beseeching  her  to  allow  those  parishes  m 
which  there  was  a  majority  of  episcopal  freeholders 
to  bestow  die  benefice  on  ministers  of  their  princi- 
ples. This  petition  was  presented  by  Dr.  Skeen 
and  Dr.  Scot,  who  were  introduced  by  the  duke  of 
Queensbury  to  her  majesty.    She  assured  mem  of 

* ction  and  endeavours  to  supply  their  ne- 

and  exhorted  them  to  live  in  peace  and 
love  with  the  clergy,  who  were  by  law 
(ted  with  the  church-government  in  her  ancient 
i  of  Scotland.  A  proclamation  of  indemnity 
having;  been  published  in  March,  a  great  number  of 
Jacobites  returned  from  France  and  other  countries, 
pretended  to  have  changed  their  sentiments,  and 
took  the  oaths,  that  they  might  be  qualified  to  sit 
in  parliament.  They  formed  an  accession  to  the 
strength  of  the  annVrevolutioners  and  episcopalians, 
who  now  hoped  to  outnumber  the  presbyterians, 
and  outweigh  their  interest  (1).  But  this  confeder- 
acy was  composed  of  dissonant  parts,  from  which 
no  harmony  could  be  expected,  like  presbyterians 
and  ravototioners  were  headed  by  the  duke  of  Ar- 
gyle. The  country-party  of  malcontents,  which 
took  Us  rise  from  the  disappointments  of  the  Darien 
settlement,  acted  under  the  auspices  of  the  duke  of 
Hamilton  and  marquis  of  Tweedale ;  and  the  earl 
of  Hume  appeared  as  chief  of  the  anti-re  volutioners. 
The  different  parties  who  now  united,  pursued  the 
most  opposite  ends.  The  majority  of  the  country- 
party  were  friends  to  the  revolution,  and  sought 
only  redress  of  the  grievances  which  the  nation  had 
sustained  in  the  late  reign.  The  anti-revolutfoners 
considered  the  accession  and  government  of  king 
Wiffiam  as  an  extraordinary  event,  which  they 
were  wflhng  to  forget,  believing  that  all  parties 
were  safe  under  the  shelter  of  her  majesty's  general 
indemnity.  The  Jacobites  submitted  to  the  queen, 
as  tutrix  or  regent  for  the  prince  of  Wales,  whom 
they  firmly  beueved  she  intended  to  establish  on 
the  throne.  The  whigs  under  Argyle,  alarmed  at 
the  coalition  of  all  their  enemies,  resolved  to  procure 
a  parliamentary  sanction  for  the  revolution. 
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DANGEROUS  HEATS  IN  THE  PARLIAMENT. 
Tub  parliament  being  opened  on  the  sixth  day 
of  May  at  Edinburgh,  by  the  duke  of  Queensberry 
as  commission n r,  toe  queen's  letter  was  read,  in 
which  she  demanded  a  supply  for  the  maintenance 
.of  the  forces,  advised  them  to  encourage  trade,  and 
exhorted  them  toproceed  with  wisdom,  prudence, 
and  unanimity.  The  duke  of  Hamilton  immediately 
•acred  the  draft  of  a  bill  for  recognising  her  maj- 
esty's1 undoubted  right  and  title  to  the  imperial 
crown  of  Scotland,  according  to  the  declaration  of 
the  estates  of  the  kingdom,  containing  the  claim  of 
right.  It  was  immediately  received;  and  at  the 
second  reading,  the  queen's  advocate  offered  an 
additional  clause,  denouncing  the  penalties  of 
treason  against  any  person  who  should  question 
her  majesty's  right  and  title  to  the  crown,  or  her 
exercise  off  the  government,  from  her  actual  entry 
to  the  same.  This,  after  a  long  and  warm  debate, 
was  carried  by  the  concurrence  of  the  anti-revolu- 
tioners. Then  the  earl  of  Hume  produced  the  draft 
of  a  bfli  for  the  supply :  immediately  after  it  was 
read,  the  marquis  of  Tweedale  made  an  overture, 
that,  before  all  other  business,  the  parliament  would 
proceed  to  make  such  conditions  of  government, 
and  regulations  in  the  constitution  of  me  kingdom, 
to  take  place  after  the  decease  of  her  majesty,  and 
the  heirs  of  her  body,  as  should  be  necessaryfor 
the  preservation  of  their  religion  and  liberty.  This 
overture  and  the  bill  were  ordered  to  lie  upon  the 
table :  and,  in  the  mean  time,  the  commissioner 
found  V— ?if  involved  in  great  perplexity.  The 
duke  ot  Argyle,  the  marquis  of  Annandate,  and 
the  earl  of  Marchmont,  gave  him  to  understand  in 


private,  that  they  were  resolved  to  move  lor  an  act, 
ratifying  the  revolution;  and  fur  another  confirm 
ing  the  presbyterlan  government :  that  they  would 
Insist  upon  their  being  discussed  before  the  bill  of 
TOpply>  and  mat  they  were  certain  of  carrying  the 
pomts  at  which  they  aimed.  The  commissioner 
now  found  himself  reduced  to  a  very  disagreeable 
alternative.  There  was  a  necessity  for  reanquish- 
iog  all  hope  of  a  supply,  or  abandoning  the  aati- 
rerolutioners,  to  whom  he  was  connected  by  pro- 
mises of  concurrence.  The  whigs  were  determined 
to  oppose  all  schemes  of  supply  that  should  come 
from  the  cavaKers;  and  these  last  resolved  to  exert 
their  whole  power  in  preventing  the  confirmation 
of  die  revolution  and  the  presbyterian  discipline. 
He  foresaw  that  on  this  occasion  the  whigs  would 
be  joined  by  the  duke  of  Hamilton  and  ms  party, 
so  as  to  preponderate  against  me  cavaliers.  He 
endeavoured  to  cajole  both  parties ;  but  found  the 
task  impracticable.  He  desired  in  parliament,  ♦>■■» 
the  act  for  the  supply  might  be  read,  promising 
that  they  should  have  full  time  afterwards  to  de- 
liberate on  other  subjects.  The  marquis  of  Tweedale 
insisted  upon  his  overture ;  and  after  warm  debates, 
the  house  resolved  to  proceed  with  such  acts  as 
might  be  necessary  for  securing  the  religion,  liber- 
ty, and  trade  of  the  nation,  before  any  bill  for  sup* 
ply  or  other  business  should  be  discussed.  The 
marquis  of  Athol  offered  an  act  for  the  security  of 
the  kingdom,  in  case  of  her  majesty's  decease ;  but, 
before  it  was  read,  the  duke  of  Argyle  presented 
bis  draft  of  a  bill  for  ratifying  the  revolution,  and 
all  the  acts  following  thereupon.  An  act  for  limit- 
ing me  succession  after  the  death  of  her  majesty, 
and  the  heirs  of  her  body,  was  produced  by  Mr. 
Fletcher,  of  Saltoun.  The  earl  of  Rothes  recom- 
mended another,  importing,  that,  after  her  majesty's 
death,  and  failing  heirs  of  her  body,  no  person  com- 
ing to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  being  at  me  same 
time  king  or  queen  of  England,  should  as  king  or 
queen  of  Scotland,  have  power  to  make  peace  or 
war  without  the  consent  of  parliament.  The  earl 
of  Marchmont  recited  the  draft  of  an  act  for  secur- 
ing the  true  protestant  religion  and  presbyterian 
Jovernment :  one  was  also  suggested  by  Sir  Patrick 
ohnston,  allowing  the  importation  of  wines,  and 
other  foreign  liquors.  All  these  bills  were  ordered 
to  lie  upon  the  table.  Then  the  earl  of  Strathmore 
produced  an  act  for  toleration  to  all  protestants  in 
the  exercise  of  religious  worship.  But  against  this 
the  general  assembly  presented  a  most  violent  re- 
monstrance ;  and  the  promoters  of  the  bill  foresee- 
ing that  it  would  meet  with  great  opposition,  al- 
lowed it  to  dTop  for  the  present.  On  me  third  day 
of  June,  the  parliament  passed  the  act  for  preserv- 
ing the  true  reformed  protestant  religion,  and  con. 
firming  presbyterian  church  government,  as  agree- 
able to  the  word  of  God,  and  the  only  government  of 
Christ's  church  within  the  kmgdom.  The  same 
party  enjoyed  a  further  triumph  in  the  success  of 
Argyle*s  act,  for  ratifying  and  perpetuating  the  first 
act  of  king  William's  parliament ;  for  declaring  it 
high  treason  to  disown  the  authority  of  that  parlia- 
ment, or  to  alter  or  renovate  the  claim  of  right  or 
any  article  thereof.  This  last  clause  was  strenu- 
ously opposed ;  but  at  last  the  bill  passed  with  the 
concurrence  of  all  the  ministry,  except  the  marquis 
of  Athol  and  the  viscount  Tarbat,  who  began  at  this 
period  to  correspond  with  the  opposite  party.     „ 

THE  COMMISSIONER  IS  ABANDONED  BT 

THE  CAVALIERS. 

Thx  cavaliers  thinking  themselves  betrayed  by 
the  duke  of  Queensberry,  who  had  assented  to  these 
acts,  first  expostulated  with  him  on  Ms  breach  of 
promise,  and  then  renounced  his  interest,  resolving 
to  separate  themselves  from  the  court,  and  jointly 
pursue  such  measures  as  might  be  for  the  interest  of 
their  party.  But  of  all  the  bills  that  were  produced 
in  the  course  of  this  remarkable  session,  that  which 
produced  the  most  violent  altercation  was  the 
act  of  security,  calculated  to  abridge  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  crown,  limit  the  successor,  and  throw  a 
vast  additional  power  into  the  hands  of  the  parlia- 
ment. It  was  considered  paragraph  by  paragraph : 
many  additions  and  alterations  were  proposed,  and 
some  adopted :  inflammatory  speeches  were  ut- 
tered ;  bitter  sarcasms  retorted  from  party  to  par, 
ty ;  and  different  votes  passed  on  different  clauses. 
At  length,  in  spite  of  the  most  obstinate  opposition 
from  the  ministry  and  the  cavaKers,  it  was  passed 
by  a  majority  of  fifty  nine  voices.  The  commissioner 
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to  fir*  4Kb*  royal  assent ;  but  de- 

their  entreaties  till  the  tenth  day 

he  made  a  speech  in  parha- 

to  understand  that  he  had 


the  acti  voted  la 

for  the  security  of 

made  to  solicit  the 

to  her  majesty ;  but 

it  was  carried  hi  the  nega- 

oy  a  small  majority.  On  the  sixth  day  of  the 
month,  the  earl  of  Maiehmont  had  produced  a 
bill  to  settle  the  succession  on  the  house  of  Hano- 
ver. At  ftrst  the  import  of  it  was  not  known-;  but, 
when  the  clerk  in  reading  it  mentioned  the  princess 
Sophia,  the  whole  house  was  kindled  into  a  flame. 
Seme  proposed  oat  thcurrerture  should  be  burned ; 
ethers  moved  that  the  earl  might  be  sent  prisoner  to 
the  castle ;  and  a  general  ^satisfaction  appeared  in 
the  whole  assembly.  Not  that  the  majority  in  per- 
Nojneut  were  averse  to  the  succession  in  the  house 
ot  Hanover  :  but  they  resolved  to  avoid  a  nomina- 
tion without  stipulating  conditions ;  and  they  had 
already  provided,  in  the  act  of  security,  that  it 
should  be  high  treason  to  own  any  person  as  king 
ot  queen  after  her  majesty's  decease,  until  be  or 
she  should  take  dm  coronation  oath,  and  accept  the 
terms  of  the  claim  of  right,  and  such  conditions  as 
■honlrt  be  settled  in  this  or  any  ensuing  parliament. 

HE  IS  IN  DANGER  OF  HIS  LIFE. 

Andrew  Flitches,  of  Saltoun,  a  man  of  un- 
daunted courage  and  inflexible  integrity,  who  pro- 
tossed  republican  principles,  and  seemed  designed 
by  nature  as  a  member  of  some  Grecian  common* 
wealth,  after  having  observed  that  the  nation  would 
he  enslaved,  should  it  submit,  either  willingly  or 
by  commission,  to  the  successor  of  England,  with- 
out such  conditions  of  government  as  should  secure 
them  against  the  influence  of  an  English  ministry, 
offered  the  draft  of  an  act,  importing,  mat  after 
the  decease  of  her  majesty,  without  heirs  of  her 
body,  no  person  being  successor  to  the  BngMsh 
throne  should  succeed  to  the  crown  of  Scotland, 
but  under  the  following  limitations,  which,  together 
with  the* coronation  oath  and  claim  of  right,  they 
should  swear  to  observe:  namely,  that  all  oflkes 
and  places,  civil  and  military,  as  well  as  pensions, 
should  for  the  future  be  conferred  by  a  parliament 
to  be  chosen  at  every  Michaelmas  head-court,  to  sit 
on  the  ftrst  day  of  November,  and  adjourn  them, 
•elves  from  time  to  time,  till  the  ensuing  Michael' 
tnas :  that  they  should  choose  their  own  president : 
that  a  committee  of  six  and  thirty  members,  chosen 
out  of  the  whole  parliament,  without  distinction  of 
estates,  should,  during;  the  intervals  of  parliament, 
be  vested,  under  the  king,  with  the  administration 
of  the  government,  act  as  bis  council,  be  account- 
able to  parliament,  and  call  it  together  on  extraor* 
dmary  occasions.  He  proposed  mat  the  successor 
should  be  nominated  by  the  majority:  declaring 
for  himself,  that  he  would  rather  concur  in  nomin- 
ating the  most  rigid  papist  with  those  conditions 
than  the  truest  protestant  without  them.  The  mo- 
tion was  seconded  by  many  members ;  and  though 
postponed  lor  the  present,  in  favour  of  an  act  of 
toade  under  the  consideration  of  the  house,  it  was 
afterwards  resumed  with  great  warmth.  In  vain 
the  lord-treasurer  represented  that  no  funds  were 
as  yet  provided  for  the  army,  and  moved  for  a  read- 
ing of  the  act  presented  for  that  purpose  :  a  certain 
number  observed,  that  this,  was  a  very  unseasonable 
toheture  to  propose  a  supply,  when  the  house  had 
so  much  to  do  for  the  security  of  the  nation :  he 
■aid  they  had  very  little  encouragement  to  grant 
supplies,  when  they  found  themselves  frustrated 
of  all  their  labour  and  expense  for  these  several 
months;  and  when  the  whole  kingdom  saw  that 
supplies  served  for  no  other  use  but  to  gratify  the 
avarice  of  some  insatiable  ministers.  Mr.  Fletcher 
expatiated  upon  the  good  consequences  that  would 
arise  from  the  act  which  he  had  proposed.  The 
chancellor  answered,  that  such  an  act  was  laying 
a  scheme  for  a  commonwealth,  and  tending  to  in- 
novate tito  constitution  of  the  monarchy.  The  min- 
istry proposed  a  state  of  a  vote,  whether  they 
ehouM  ftrst  give  a  reading  to  Fletcher'*  act  or  to  the 
net  of  subsidy.  The  country  party  moved  that  the 
Question  might  be,  M  Overtures  for  subsidies,  or 
overtures  for  uberty."  Fletcher  withdrew  bis  act, 
rather  than  people  should  pervert  the  meaning  of 
laudable  designs.    The  house  resounded  with  the 


ory  of"  liberty  or  Subsidy." 
uttered  against  the  ministry.    One 
was  now  plain  the  nation  was  to  expect  no 
return  for  their  expense  and  toil,  than  that  of  being 

obliged  to  heal 


loaded  with  a  subsidy,  and  being 
their  necks  under  the  yoke  of  slavery,  which  wi 
prepared  for  them  from  that  throne :  another  ob- 
served, that  as  their  liberties  were  suppressed,  so 
the  privileges  of  parliament  were  like  to  be  torn 
from  them ;  but  that  he  would  venture  his  life  in 
defence  of  his  birthright,  and  rather  die  a  free  man 
than  live  a  slave.  When  the  vote  was  demanded, 
and  declined  by  the  commissioner,  the  earl  of  Rox- 
burgh declared,  that  if  there  was  no  other  way  of 
obtaining  so  natural  and  undeniable  a  privilege  of 
parliament,  they  would  demand  Hwith  their  sworde 
in  their  hands.  The  commissioner,  foreseeing  tfaie 
spirit  of  freedom  and  contradiction,  ordered  die 
foot-guard  to  be  in  readiness,  and  placed  a  strong 
guard  upon  the  eastern  gate  of  the  city.  Notwith- 
standing these  precautions,  he  ran  the  risk  of  being 
torn  to  pieces ;  and,  in  this  apprehension,  ordered 
tiie  chancellor  to  inform  the  house,  mat  the  par- 
liament should  proceed  upon  oterttues  for  liberty 
at  their  next  sitting.  This  premise  allayed  the  for- 
meat  which  had  begun  to  rise.  Next  day  the 
members  prepared  an  overture,  implying,  that  the 
elective  mourners  should  be  chosen  for  every  seat 
at  the  Michaelmas  head  courts :  that  a  parliament 
should  be  held  once  In  two  years  at  least :  that  the 
short  adjournments  de  die  sn  diem  should  be 
by  the  parliaments  themselves,  as  in  England : 
that  no  oflfoer  in  the  army,  customs,  or  excise, 
any  gratuitous  pensioner,  should  sk  as  an  elective 
member.  The  commissioner  being  apprised  of 
their  proceedings,  called  for  such  acts  as  he  was 
empowered  to  pass,  and  having  given  the  royal  as- 
sent to  them,  prorogued  the  parliament  to  the. 
twelfth  day  of  October.  [Set  neie  X,  at  ike  end  ef 
thie  Pol.]  Such  was  the  issue  ot  this  remarkable 
of  the  Scottish  parliament,  In  which  the 


duke  of  Queensberry  was  abandoned  by  the  great, 
est  part  of  the  ministry ;  and  such  a  spirit  of  fero- 
city and  opposition  prevailed,  as  threatened  the 
whole  kingdom  with  civil  war  and  confusion.  The 
queen  conferred  tides  upon  those  who  appeared  to 
have  influence  in  the  nation  [See  net*  Y,  el  the  end 
of  this  Vol.}  and  attachment  to  her  government, 
and  revived  the  order  of  the  thistle,  which  the  late 
king  had  dropped. 

IRISH  PARLIAMENT. 

Ibblamd  was  filled  with  discontent  by  the  beha 
viour  and  conduct  of  the  trustees  for  the  forfeited 
estates.  The  earl  of  Rochester  had  contributed  to 
foment  die  troubles  of  die  kingdom,  by  en< 
the  factions  which  had  been  imported  from  _ 
land.  The  duke  of  Ormond  was  received  with  open 
arms,  as  heir  to  the  virtues  of  bis  ancestors,  who 
had  been  the  bulwarks  of  the  protestant  interest  in 
Ireland.  He  opened  the  parliament  on  the  twenty- 
first  day  of  September,  with  a  speech  to  both  houses, 
in  which  he  told  them,  that  his  inclination.  Ins  in- 
terest, and  the  examples  of  his  progenitors,  were 
indispensable  obligations  upon  him,  to  improve 
every  opportunity  to  the  advantage  and  prosperity 
of  his  native  country.  The  commons  having  chosen. 
Allen  Broderick  to  be  their  speaker  proceeded  to 
draw  up  very  affectionate  addresses  to  die  qi 
and  the  lord  lieutenant.  In  that  to  the 
they  complaiped,  that  their  enemies  hat 
sented  them,  as  desirous  of  being  independent  of 
the  crown  of  England :  they,  therefore,  to  vindi- 
cate themselves  from  such  false  mpersions,  declared 
and  acknowledged*  that  the  kingdom  of  Ireland 
was  annexed  and  united  to  the  imperial  crown  of 
England.  In  order  to  express  their  hatred  of  the 
trustees,  they  resolved,  that  all  the  protestant  free- 
holders of  that  kingdom  had  been  falsely  and  mali- 
ciously misrepresented,  traduced,  and  abused,  in  a 
book  entitled,  "  The  Report  of  the  Commissioners 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Irish  Forfeitures;1*' 
and  it  appearing  that  Francis  Annesley  member  of 
die  house,  John  Trenchard,  Henry  Longford,  and 
James  Hamilton,  were  authors  of  that  book,  they 
further  resolved,  that  these  persons  had  scandal- 
ously and  maliciously  misrepresented  and  tra. 
duced  the  protestant  freeholders  of  that  ktogdom, 
and  endeavoured  to  create  a  nusunderstandma 
and  Jealousy  between  the  people  of  England 
and  the  protostants  of  Ireland.  Annesley  was 
expelled    the  house,   Hamilton  was  dead,    and 
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returned  to  England.  They  had 
the  inquiry  beaore  the  meeting  of  tbia  par- 
it;  and  sold  at  an  under-value,  the  beet  of 
forfeited  estates  to  the  sword-blade  company  of 
This,  in  a  petition  to  the  Irish  parha- 
it,  prayed  that  heads  of  a  bffl  be  brought  far  for 
lag  them  to  take  conveyance  of  lands  m  Ire- 
hot  the  parliament  was  very  little  disposed 
the  bargains  of  the  trustees,  and  the  pe- 
lay  neglected  on  the  table.  The  house  ex- 
pelled John  Asgil,  who,  as  agent  to  the  sword-blade 
company,  had  offered  to  lend  money  to  the  public 
m  Ireland,  en  oondttion  mat  the  parliament  would 
pass  an  net  to  confirm  the  company's  purchase  of 
the  forfeited  estates.  His  constituents  disowned 
his  proposal;  and  when  he  was  summoned  to  ap- 
pear before  the  house,  and  answer  for  his  prevari- 
cation, he  pleaded  bisjprivilege,  as  member  of  the 
KngRth  parliament.  The  connnons  in  a  represen- 
tstion  of  the  stato  and  grievance*  of  the -nation, 
gave  her  majesty  to  understand,  that  the  eonstitu- 
ot  Ireland  had  been  of  late  greatly  shaken; 
lives,  liberties,  and  estates,  called  in 
and  Cried  in  a  manner  unknown  to  their 
that  the  expense  to  which  they  had  been 
lecessariry  exposed  by  the  late  trustees  for  the 
i,  in  defending  their  just  rights  and 
titles,  had  exceeded  in  value  the  current  cash  of  the 
kingdom:  that  men*  trade  was  decayed, their  money 
exhausted;  and  that  they  were  hindered  from 
maintaining  their  own  manufactures :  that  many, 
protestant  families  had  been  constrained  to  quit  the 
ragdctn,  in  order  to  earn  a  livelihood  in  foreign 
countries :  that  the  want  of  frequent  parliaments 
m  Ireland  had  encouraged  ev&minded  men  to  op- 
press the  subject:  that  many  civil  officers  had  ac- 
quired great  fortunes  in  that  impoverished  country, 
by  the  exercise  ot  corruption  and  oppression :  that 
in  iMHiiidniahluieiimVijiiieiilix  resided  in 
kingdom,  neglecting  personal  attendance 
duty,  while  their  omoss  were  ill  executed, 
of  the  public,  and  the  failure  of 
They  declared,  that  it  was  from  her  msies- 
.  sous  mterposition  alone  they  proposed  to 
Ives  relief  from  those  their  manifold  griev- 
and  maffbrtunes.    The  commons  afterwards 


to  the  detriment 


voted  the  necessary  supplies,  and  granted  one  him 
dred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds 
doficiences  of  the  necessary 


to  make  good 
branches  of  the  estab- 


ACT  PASSED  AGAINST  PAPISTS. 

Tbst  appointed  a  committee  to  inspect  the  public 
accounts,  by  which  they  discovered,  that  above  one 
hundred  thousand  pounds  had  been  falsely  charged 
%s  a  debt  upon  the  nation'.  The  committee  was 
by  the  house  for  having  saved  this 
ordered  to  examine  what  persons  were 
in  such  a  mfcropnisrutarinm,  whioh 
huputed  to  those  who  acted  under  the 
of  Ormond.  He  himself  was  a  nobleman  of 
and  generosity,  addicted  to  pleasure,  and 
of  popular  applause  :  but  he  was  surrounded 
by  people  of  more  sordid  principles,  who  had  in- 
gratiated themselves  into  his  confidence  by  the  arts 
of  adulation.  The  commons  voted  a  provision  for 
the  half-pay  officers ;  and  aboashed  pensions  to  the 

thousand  pounds  a-year,  as 

of  the  establishment.    They 

an  act  settling  the  succession  of  the  crown, 

the  pattern  set  them  by  Rngland :  but  the 

important  transaction  of  this  session  was  a 

bttl  to  pre? ent  the  growth  of  popery.    It 


hore  a  strong  affinity  to  that  which  had  passed  three 
years  before  in  England :  but  contained  more  eftec- 
~  rases.    Among  others,  it  enacted,  that  all 
of  papists  should  be  equally  divided  among 


the  cluld^en, 'notwithstanding  any  settlement  to  the 
contrary,  unless  the  persons  to  whom  they  might 
be  settled  should  qualify  themsslves  by  taking  the 
oaths,  and  oommwucatmg  with  the  church  of  Eng- 
land. The  bill  was  not  at  all  agreeable  to  the  min- 
istry In  England,  who  expected  large  presents  from 
the  papists,  by  whom  a  considerable  sum  had  been 
actually  raised  for  this  purpose.  But,  as  they  did 
not  think  proper  to  reject  such  a  bill  while  the  Eng- 
lish parliament  was  sitting,  they  added  a  clause 
whioh  they  hoped  the  parliament  of  Ireland  would 
namely,  that  no  persons  in  that  kingdom 


to  the  test  act  passed  in  England.  Though  tins  was 
oertaialy  a  great  hardship  on  the  dissenters,  the 
parliament  of  Ireland  sacrificed  thai  consideration 
to  their  common  security  against  the  Roman-carho- 
ties,  and  accepted  the  amendment  without  hesita- 
tion. This  affair  being  deceased,  the  commons  of 
Ireland  passed  a  vote  against  a  book  entitled,  "  Me* 
amirs  of  the  late  king  James  II."  as  a  seditious 
libel.  They  ordered  it  to  be  burned  by  the  hands 
of  the  common  K*~g-»ffir ;  and  the  bookseller  and 
printer  to  be  prosecuted.  When  this  motion  was 
made,  a  member  informed  the  house,  that  In  the 
county  of  Limerick,  the  Irish  papists  had  begun  to 
form  themselves  into  bodies,  to  plunder  the  protes- 
tanbj  of  their  arms  and  money :  and  to  — *Hh*Y  * 
correspondenoe  with  the  disaffected  in  England* 
The  bouse  immediately  resolved,  that  the  papists  of 
the  kingdom  still  retained  hopes  of  the  accession  of 
the  person  known  by  the  name  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  in  the  life-time  of  the  late  king  James,  and 
now  by  the  name  of  James  III.  In  the  midst  of  this 
seal  against  popery  and  the  pretender,  they  were 
suddenly  adjourned  by  the  «»— — — -d  of  the  lord 
lieutenant,  and  broke  up  in  great  animosity  agmfoft 
that  nobleman.    [£s*  note  Z,  at  t Ac  end  •/  this 

roll] 

THE  ELECTOR  OF  BAVARIA  TAKES  POS- 
SESSION OF  RATISBON. 

Thb  attention  of  the  English  ministry  had  been 
for  some  time  chiefly  engrossed  by  the  affair*  of  the 
continent.  The  emperor  agreed  with  the  allies, 
that  his  son  the  archduke  Charles  should  assume 
the  title  of  king  of  Spain,  demand  the  infanta  of 
Portugal  in  marriage,  and  undertake  something  of 
hnportanoe,  with  the  assistance  of  the  maritime 
powers.  Mr.  M ethuen,  the  English  t^kf"'  at 
Lisbon,  had  already  made  some  progress  in  a  treaty 
with  his  Portuguese  majesty:  and  the  court  of 
Vienna  promised  to  send  sucn  an  army  into  the 
field  as  would  in  a  little  thne  drive  the  elector  of 
Bavaria  from  his  dominions.  But  they  were  so 
dilatory  in  their  preparations,  that  the  French  king 
broke  all  their  measures,  by  sending  powerful  rein- 
forcements to  the  elector,  in  whose  ability  and  at* 
tachment  Louis  reposed  great  confidence.  Mares- 
chal  Villars,  who  commanded  an  army  of  thirty 
thousand  men  at  Strasburgh,  passed  the  Rhine, 
and  reduced  fort  Kehl,  the  garrison  of  which  was 
conducted  to  Plnlipsburgh.  The  emperor,  alarmed 
at  this  event,  ordered  count  Schlick  to  enter  Bara* 
ria  on  the  aide  of  Saltsburgh,  with  a  considerable 
body  of  forces;  and  sent  another  under  count  8ti< 
rum,  to  invade  the  same  electorate  by  the  way  of 
Newmark,  which  was  surrendered  to  him,  after  he 
had  routed  a  party  of  Bavarians :  the  city  of  Am- 
berg  met  with  the  same  fate.  Mean  while  count 
Schlick  defeated  a  body  of  militia  that  defended  the 
lines  of  Saltsburgh,  and  made  himself  master  of 
Riedt,  and  several  other  places.  The  elector  as- 
sembling his  forces  near  Brenau,  diffused  a  report 
that  he  intended  to  besiege  Paesau,  to  cover  which 
place  Schlick  advanced  with  the  greatest  part  of 
bis  infantry,  leaving  behind  his  cavalry  and  cannon. 
The  elector  having  by  this  feint  divided  the  imperi- 
alists, passed  the  bridge  of  Scardmgen  with  twelve 
thousand  men,  and,  after  an  obstinate  engagement, 
compelled  the  imperialists  to  abandon  the  field  of 
battle;  then  he  marched  against  the  Saxon  troops 
which  guarded  the  artillery,  and  attacked  them 
with  such  impetuosity,  that  they  were  entirely  de- 
feated. In  a  few  days  after  these  actions,  he  took 
Newburgh  on  the  Inn  by  capitulation.  He  obtained 
another  advantage  over  an  advanced  post  of  the 
imperialists  near  Burgenfeldt,  ooiamauded  by  the 
youngprince  of  Brandenburgh  Anspacb,  who  was 
'  mortally  wounded  in  the  engagement.  He  advanced 
to  Ratisbon,  where  the  diet  of  the  empire  was  as- 
sembled, and  demanded  mat  he  should  bo  fmmcdi- 
ately  put  in  possession  of  the  bridge  and  gate  of 
the  city.  The  burghers  immediately  took  to  their 
arms,  and  planted  cannon  on  the  ramparts:  but 
when  they  saw  a  battery  erected  against  them,  and 
the  elector  determined  to  bombard  the  place,  they 
thought  proper  to  capitulate,  and  comply  with  hb 
demands.  He  took  possession  of  the  town  on  the 
eighth  day  of  April,  and  signed  an  instrument 
obliging  himself  to  withdraw  his  troops,  as  soon  as 
the  emperor  should  ratify  the  die? •  resolution  for 


should  be  capable  of  any  employment,  or  of  being  the  neutrality  of  Ratisbon.  Mareechal  VDlara  hav 
m  the  magistracy  of  any  city,  who  did  not  qualify  I  ing  received  orders  to  join  the  elector  at  all  events 
themselves  b*  receiving  the  sacrament,  according  |  and  being  reinforced  by  a  body  of  troops  under 
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AMWt  Tauard,  resolved  to  break  through  tho  Hates 
which  the  prince  of  Baden  had  made  at  Stolhoffen. 
Tins  general  had  been  luckily  Joined  by  eight  Dutch 
battalions,  and  received  the  French  army,  though 
doable  bit  number,  with  such' obstinate  resolution, 
that  Villars  was  obliged  to  retreat  with  great  loss, 
and  directed  his  route  towards  Offingen.  Neverthe- 
less, he  penetrated  through  the  Black  Forest,  and 
effected  a  junction  with  the  elector.  Count  Stirum 
endeavoured  to  join  prince  Louis  of  Baden :  but 
being  attacked  near  Schwemmiagea,  retired  under 
the  cannon  of  Nortungen. 

THE  ALLIES  REDUCE  BONNE. 
The  confederates  were  more  successful  on  the 
Lower  Rhine  and  in  the  Netherlands.  The  duke  of 
Marlborough  crossed  the  sea  in  the  beginning  of 
April,  and  assembling  the  allied  army,  resolved  that 
the  campaign  should  be  begun  with  the  siege  of 
Bonne,  which  was  accordingly  invested  on  the 
twenty-fourth  day  of  April.  Three  different  attacks 
were  carried  on  against  this  place;  one  by  the 
hereditary  prince  of  Hesse-Cassel ;  another  by  the 
celebrated  Coehorn ;  and  a  third  by  lieutenant-gen- 
eral FageL  The  garrison  defended  themselves 
vigorously  tin  the  fourteenth  day  of  May,  when  the 
fort  having  been  taken  by  assault,  and  the  breaches 
rendered  practicable,  the  marquis,  d'Alegre,  the 
governor,  ordered  a  parley  to  be  beat;  hostages 
were  immediately  exchanged  r  on  the  sixteenth  the 
capitulation  was  signed ;  and  in  three  days  the  gar- 
rison evacuated  the  place,  in  order  to  be  conducted 
to  Luxemburgh.  During  tike  siege  of  Bonne,  the 
mareschals  Boomers  and  ViHeroy  advanced  with  an 
army  of  forty  thousand  men  towards  Tongeren,  and 
the  confederate  army  commanded  by  M.  d'Auver- 
querque  was  obliged  at  their  approach  to  retreat 
under  the  cannon  of  Maestricht.  The  enemy  hav- 
ing taken  possession  of  Tongeren.  made  a  motion 
against  the  confederate  army,  which  they  found 
already  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  and  so  advan- 
tageously posted,  that,  notwithstanding  their  great 
superiority  in  point  of  number,  they  would  not 
hazard  an  attack,  but  retired  to  the  ground  from 
whence  they  had  advanced.  Immediately  after  the 
reduction  of  Bonne,  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  who 
had  been  present  at  the  siege,  returned  to  the  con- 
federate army  in  the  Netherlands,  now  amounting 
to  one  hundred  and  thirty  squadrons,  and  fifty  nine 
battattons.  On  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  May,  the 
duke  having  passed  the  river  Jecker,  in  order  to 
give  battle  to  the  enemy,  they  marched  with  pre- 
cipitation to  Boekwern,  and  abandoned  Tongeren, 
after  having  blown  up  the  walls  of  the  place  with 
gunpowder.  The  duke  continued  to  follow  them  to 
Thys,  where  he  encamped,  while  they  retreated  to 
Hannye,  retiring  as  he  advanced.  Then  he  resohed 
to  force  their  lines :  this  service  was  effectually  per- 
formed by  Coehorn,  at  the  point  of  Callo,  and  by 
baron  Spaar,  in  tite  county  of  Waes,  near  Stoker. 
The  duke  had  formed  the  design  of  reducing  Ant- 
werp, which  was  garrisoned  by  Spanish  troops, 
under  the  command  of  the  marquis  de  Bedmar. 
He  intended  with  the  grand  army  to  attack  the 
enemy's  lines  on  the  side  of  Louvaine  and  Mech- 
lin :  he  detached  Coehorn  with  his  flying  camp  on 
the  right  of  the  Scheldt,  towards  Dutch  Flanders, 
to  amuse  the  marquis  de  Bedmar  on  that  side ;  and 
he  ordered  the  baron  Opdam-with  twelve  thousand 
men,  to  take  post  between  Eckeren  and  Capelle, 
near  Antwerp,  that  he  might  act  against  that  part 
of  tho  lines  which  was  guarded  by  the  Spanish 
forces. 

<  BATTLE  OF  ECKEREN. 

r  Tat  French  generals,  in  order  to  frustrate  the 
scheme  of  Marlborough,  resolved  to  cut  off  the  re- 
treat of  Opdam.  Boufners,  with  a  detachment  of 
twenty  thousand  men  from  Vflleroy'a  army,  sur- 
prised him  at  Eckeren,  where  the  Dutch  were  put 
m  disorder;  and  Opdam,  believing  an  was  lost,  fled 
to  Breda.  Nevertheless,  the  troops  rallying  under 
general  Schlangenburg,  maintained  their  ground 
with  the  most  obstinate  valour,  till  night,  when  the 
enemy  was  dbuged  to  retire,  and  left  the  comtmmi- 
cation  free  with  fort  LUlo,  to  which  place  the  con- 
federates marched  without  further  molestation,  hav- 
ing lost  about  fifteen  hundred  men  in  the  engage- 
ment. The  damage  sustained  by  the  French  was 
more  considerable.  They  were  frustrated  in  their 
design,  and  had  actually  abandoned  the  field  of 
l(ttie :  yet  Louis  ordered  Te  Dtum  to  be  sung  for 


the  victory:  nevertheless,  Boufflen  was  censured 
ibr  his  conduct  on  this  occasion,  and  in  a  little  time 
totally  disgraced.  Opdam  presented  a  justification 
of  his  conduct  to  the  States-general :  but  by  this 
oversight  he  forfeited  the  fruits  of  a  long  service, 
during  which  he  had  exhibited  repeated  proofs  of 
courage,  seal,  and  capacity.  The  States  honoured 
Schlangenburg  with  a  letter  of  thanks  for  the  valour 
and  skul  he  had  manifested  in  this  engagement : 
but  in  a  little  time  they  dismissed  him  from  his 
employment,  01*  account  of  his  having  given  um- 
brage to  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  by  censuring 
his  grace  for  exposing  such  a  small  number  of  men 
to  this  disaster.  After  this  action,  Vflleroy,  who 
lay  encamped  near  Saint  Job,  declared  he  would 
wait  fcr  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  who  forthwith 
advanced  to  Hoogstraat,  with  a  view  to  give  him 
battle :  but,  at  his  approach,  the  French  general,, 
setting  fire  to  his  camp,  retired  within  his  lines 
with  great  precipitation.  Then  the  duke  invested 
Huy,  the  garrison  of  which,  after  a  vigorous  de- 
fence, surrendered  themselves  prisoners  of  war.  on 
the  twenty-seventh  day  of  August.  At  a  council  of 
war  held  m  the  camp  of  the  confederates,  the  duke 
proposed  to  attack  the  enemies'  lines  between  the 
Mehaigne  and  Leuwe,  and  was  seconded  by  the 
Danish,  Hanoverian,  and  Hessian  generals :  but  the 
scheme  was  opposed  by  the  Dutch  officers,  and  the 
deputies  of  the  States,  who  alleged  that  the  success 
was  dubious,  and  the  consequences  of  forcing  the 
lines  would  be  inconsiderable :  they,  therefore,  re- 
commended the  siege  of  Iimburgh,  by  the  reduction 
of  which  they  would  acquire  a  whole  province,  and 
cover  their  own  country,  as  well  as  Jutiers  and 
Gueldres,  from  the  designs  of  the  enemy.  Hie 
siege  of  Limburgh  was  accordingly  undertaken. 
The  trenches  were  opened  on  the  five  and  twentieth 
day  of  September,  and  in  two  days  the  puce  was 
surrendered ;  the  garrison  remaining  prisoners  of 
war.  By  this  conquest  {he  allies  secured  the  coun- 
try of  Liege,  and  the  electorate  of  Cologn,  from 
the  incursions  of  the  enemy:  before  the  end  of  the 
year,  they  remained  masters  of  the  whole  Spanish 
Guelderland,  by  tile  reduction  of  Gueldres,  which 
surrendered  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  September, 
after  having  been  long  blockaded,  bombarded,  and 
reduced  to  a  heap  of  ashes,  by  the  Prussian  general 
Lottum.  Such  was  the  campaign  in  the  Nether- 
lands, which  in  all  probability  would  have  produced 
events  of  greater  importance,  had  not  the  duke  of 
Marlborough  been  restricted  by  the  deputies  of  the 
States-general,  who  began  to  be  influenced  by  the 
Intrigues  of  the  Louvesteia  faction,  ever  averse  to 
a  single  dictator. 

THE  PRINCE  OF  HESSE  DEFEATED. 

Thb  French  king  redoubled  his  efforts  in  Ger- 
many. The  duke  de  Vendome  was  ordered  to  march 
from  the  Milanese  to  Tyrol,  and  there  join  the 
elector  of  Bavaria,  who  had  already  made  himself 
master  of  Inspruck.  But  the  boors  rising  in  arms, 
drove  him  out  of  the  country  before  he  could  be 
joined  by  the  French  general,  who  was,  therefore, 
obliged  to  return  to  the  Milanese.  The  imperialists 
in  Italy  were  so  ill  supplied  by  the  court  or  Vienna, 
that  they  could  not  pretend  to  act  offensively. 
The  French  invested  Ostiglia,  which,  however,  they 
could  not  reduce :  but  the  fortress  of 'Barsfllo,  in 
the  dutchy  of  Reggie,  capitulating  after  a  long  * 
blockade,  they  took  possession  of  the  duke  of  Mo- 
dena's  country.  The  elector  of  Bavaria  rejoining 
Vfflars,  resolved  to  attack  count  Stirum.  whom 
prince  Louis  of  Baden  had  detached  from  his  army. 
With  this  view,  they  passed  the  Danube  at  Dona- 
wert,  and  discharged  six  guns,  as  a  signal  for  the 
marquis  D'Usson.  whom  they  had  left  m  the  camp 
at  Lavingen,  to  fall  upon  the  rear  of  the  imperialists, 
while  they  should  charge  them  in  front.  Stirum 
no  sooner  perceived  the  signal,  than  he  guessed 
the  intention  of  the  enemy,  and  instantly  resolved 
to  attack  D'Usson  before  the  elector  and  the  mare- 
schal  should  advance.  He  accordingly  charged  him 
at  the  head  of  some  select  squadrons,  with  such 
impetuosity,  that  the  French  cavalry  were  totally 
defeated:  and  aB  his  infantry  would  have  been 
killed  and  taken,  had  not  the  elector  and  Villars 
come  up  » n  time  to  turn  the  Tate  of  the  day.  The 
action  continued  from  six  in  the  morning  tiU  four 
in  the  afternoon,  when  Stirum  being  overpowered 
by  numbers,  was  obliged  to  retreat  to  Nortiragea 
with  the  loss  of  twelve  thousand  men,  and  all  hi* 
baggage  and  artillery.    In  the  mean  time,  the  duke 
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-of  Bvnndj.  assisted  by  Tallard,  undertook  the 
siege  of  old  Brisac,  with  a  prodigious  train  of  artil- 
lery. The  place  was  rery  strongly  fortified,  though 
the  garrison  was  small,  and  ill  provided  with  ne- 
cessaries. In  fourteen  days,  the  governor  surren- 
dered the  place,  and  was  condemned  to  lose  his 
head,  for  having  made  such  a  slender  defence. 
The  duke  of  Burgundy  returned  in  triumph  to  Ver- 
sailles, and  Tallard  was  ordered  to  invest  Landau. 
The  prince  of  Uesse-Cassel  being  detached  from 
the  Netherlands,  for  the  relief  of  the  place,  joined 
the  count  of  Nassau-  Weilbourg,  general  of  the  Pala- 
tine forces,  near  Spires,  where  they  resolved  to  at- 
tack die  French  in  their  lines.  But  by  this  time 
Mens.  Pracontal,  with  ten  thousand  men,  had 
joined  Tallard,  and  enabled  him  to  strike  a  stroke 
which  proved  decisive.  He  suddenly  quitted  his 
fines,  and  surprised  the  prince  at  Spirebach,  where 
the  French  obtained  a  complete  victory,  after  a 
very  obstinate  and  bloody  engagement,  in  which 
the  prince  of  Hesse  disttaguished  himself  by  un- 
common marks  of  courage  and  presence  of  mind. 
Three  horses  were  successively  killed  under  him, 
and  he  slew  a  French  officer  with  his  own  band. 
After  incredible  efforts,  he  was  fain  to  retreat  with 
the  loss  of  some  thousands.  The  French  paid  dear 
for  their  victory,  Pracontal  having  been  slain  in 
the  action.  Nevertheless,  they  resumed  the  siege, 
and  the  place  was  surrendered  by  capitulation. 
The  campaign  in  Germany  was  finished  with  the 
reduction  of  Augsburg  by  the  elector  of  Bavaria, 
who  took  it  in  die  month  of  December,  and  agreed 
Id  its  being  secured  by  a  French  garrison. 

TREATY  BETWEEN  THE  EMPEROR  AND 

THE  DUKE  OF  SAVOY. 

• 

Thb  emperor's  affairs  at  this  juncture  wore  a 
very  unpromising  aspect.  The  Hungarians  were 
fleeced,  and  barbarously  oppressed,  by  those  to 
whom  he  intrusted  the  government  of  their  coun- 
try. They  derived  courage  from  despair.  They 
setsed  this  opportunity,  when  the  emperor's  forces 
were  divided!,  and  his  councils  distracted,  to  exert 
themselves  in  defence  of  their  liberties.  They  ran 
to  arms,  under  the  auspices  of  prince  Ragotxki. 
They  demanded  that  their  grievances  should  be  re- 
dressed, and  their  privileges  restored.  Their  re- 
sentment was  kept  up  by  the  emissaries  of  France 
and  Bavaria,  who  likewise  encouraged  them  to 
persevere  in  their  revolt,  by  repeated  promises  of 

Cotection  and  assistance.  The  emperor's  prospect, 
werer,  was  soon  mended,  by  two  incidents  of 
very  great  consequence  to  his  interest.  The  duke 
of  savoy,  foreseeing  how  much  he  should  be  ex- 
posed to  the  mercy  of  the  French  king,  should  that 
monarch  become  master  of  the  Milanese,  engaged 
In  a  secret  negotiation  with  the  emperor,  which, 
notwithstanding  all  his  caution,  was  discovered  bj 
the  court  of  Versailles.  Louis  immediately  ordered 
the  duke  of  Vendome  to  disarm  the  troops  of  Savoy 
that  were  in  his  army,  to  the  number  of  two  and 
twenty  thousand  men  :  to  insist  upon  the  duke's 
patting  him  in  possession  of  four  considerable  for- 
tresses ;  and  demand  that  the  number  of  his  troops 
should  be  reduced  to  the  establishment  stipulated 
in  the  treaty  of  1090.  The  duke  exasperated  at 
these  insults,  ordered  the  French  ambassador,  and 
several  officers  of  the  same  nation,  to  be  arrested. 
Louis  endeavoured  to  mtimidate  him  by  a  men- 
acing letter,  in  which  he  gave  him  to  understand, 
that  since  neither  religion,  honour,  interest,  nor 
alliance*,  had  been  able  to  influence  bis  conduct, 
the  doke  de  Vendome  should  make  known  the  in- 
tentions of  the  French  monarch,  and  allow  him  four 
and  twenty  hours  to  deliberate  on  the  measures  he 
should  pursue.  This  letter  was  answered  by  a 
manifesto :  in  the  mean  time,  the  duke  concluded  a 
treaty  with  the  court  of  Vienna ;  acknowledged 
the  archduke  Charles  as  king  of  Spain ;  and  sent 
envoys  to  England  and  Holland.  Queen  Anne, 
knowing  his  importance,  as  well  as  his  selfish  dis- 
position, assured  him  of  her  friendship  and  assist- 
ance ;  and  both  she  and  the  States  sent  ambassa- 
dors to  Turin.  He  was  Immediately  mined  by  a 
body  of  imperial  horse  under  Visconn,  and  after- 
wards by  count  Staremberg,  at  the  head  of  fifteen 
thousand  men,  with  whom  that  general  marched 
from  the  Modenese  in  the  worst  season  of  the  year, 
through  an  enemy's  country,  and  roads  that  were 
deemed  impassable.  In  rain  the  French  forces 
harassed  hint  in  hat  maroh,  and  even  surrounded 


him  in  many  difiVient  places  on  the  route  :  he  sur- 
mounted an  these  difficulties  with  incredible  cour- 
age and  perseverance,  and  joined  the  duke  of  Sa- 
voy at  Canelli,  so  as  to  secure  the  country  of  Pied- 
mont. The  other  incident  which  proved  so  favour- 
able to  the  imperial  interest,  was  a  treaty  by  which 
the  king  of  Portugal  acceded  to  the  grand  alliance. 
His  ministry  perceived,  that  should  Spain  be  once 
united  to  the  crown  of  France,  their  master  would 
sit  very  insecure  upon  his  throne.  They  were  in- 
timidated by  the  united  fleets  of  the  maritime  pow- 
ers, which  maintained  the  empire  of  the  sea ;  and 
they  were  allured  by  the  splendour  of  a  match  be- 
tween their  infanta  and  the  archduke  Charles,  to 
whom  the  emperor  and  king  of  the  Romans  pro- 
mised to  transfer  all  their  pretensions  to  the  Span- 
ish crown.  By  this  treaty,  concluded  at  Lisbon, 
between  the  emperor,  the  queen  of  Great  Britain, 
the  king  of  Portugal,  and  the  States-general,  it  was 
stipulated,  that  king  Charles  should  be  conveyed 
to  Portugal  by  a  powerful  fleet,  having  on  board 
twelve  thousand  soldiers,  with  a  great  supply  of 
money,  arms,  and  ammunition ;  and  that  he  should 
be  joined  immediately  upon  bis  landing  by  an  army 
of  eight  and  twenty  thousand  Portuguese. 

SIR  C.  SHOVEL  SAILS  WITH  A  FLEET. 

Thb  confederates  reaped  very  little  advantage 
from  the  naval  operations  of  this  summer.  Sir 
George  Rooke  cruised  in  the  channel,  in  order  to 
alarm  the  coast  of  France,  and  protect  the  trade 
of  England.  On  the  first  day  of  July,  Sir  Cloudes- 
ley  Shovel  sailed  from  St.  Helen's,  with  the  com- 
bined squadrons  of  England  and  Holland:  he  di- 
rected his  course  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  being 
reduced  to  great  difficulty  by  want  of  water,  steer- 
ed to  Altea,  on  the  coast  of  Yalentia,  where  briga- 
dier Seymour  landed,  and  encamped  with  five  and 
twenty  hundred  marines.  The  admiral  published  a 
short  manifesto,  signifying  that  he  was  not  come  to 
disturb,  but  to  protect,  the  good  subjects  of  Spain, who 
should  swear  allegiance  to  their  lawful  monarch  the 
archduke  Charles,  and  endeavour  to  shake  off  die 
yoke  of  France.  This  declaration  produced  little  or 
no  effect ;  and  the  fleet  being  watered,  Sir  Cloudesley 
sailed  to  Leghorn.  One  design  of  this  armament 
was  to  assist  the  Cevennois,  who  had  in  the  course 
of  the  preceding  year  been  persecuted  into  a  re- 
volt on  account  of  religion,  ana  implored  the  assist- 
ance of  England  and  the  States-general.  The  ad- 
miral detached  two  ships  into  the  gulf  of  Narbonne, 
with  some  refugees  and  French  pilots,  who  had 
concerted  signals  with  the  Cevennois :  but  the 
mareschal  de  Montrevil  having  received  intimation 
of  their  design,  took  such  measures  as.  prevented 
all  communication ;  and  the  English  captains  hav- 
ing repeated  their  signals  to  no  purpose,  retained 
Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel  at  Leghorn.  This  admiral, 
having  renewed  the  peace  with  the  piratical  states 
of  Barbary,  returned  to  England,  without  bavins; 
taken  one  effectual  step  for  annoying  the  enemy, 
or  attempted  any  thing  that  looked  like  the  result 
of  a  concerted  scheme  for  that  purpose.  The  na- 
tion nararalry  murmured  at  the  fruitless  expedition, 
by  which  it  had  incurred  such  a  considerable  ex- 

Kense.  The  merchants  complained  mat  they  were 
I  supplied  with  convoys.  The  ships  of  war  were 
victualled  with  damaged  provision ;  and  every  arti- 
cle of  the  marine  being  nnsmanaged,  the  blame  fell 
upon  those  who  acted  as  council  to  the  lord  high- 
admiral. 

ADMIRAL  GRAYDON'S  EXPEDITION. 

Nor  were  the  arms  of  England  by  sea  much 
more  successful  m  the  West  Indies.  Sir  George 
Rooke,  in  the  preceding  year,  had  detached  from 
the  Mediterranean  captain  Hovenden  Walker, 
with  six  ships  of  the  hue  and  transports,  having 
on  board  four  regiments  of  soldiers  for  the  Leeward 
islands.  Being  joined  at  Antigua  by  some  troops 
under  colonel  Codrington,  they  made  a  descent 
upon  the  island  of  Guadeloupe,  where  they  rased 
the  fort,  burned  the  town,  ravaged  the  country, 
and  rebnbarked  with  precipitation,  in  consequence 
of  a  report  that  the  French  had  landed  nine  hun- 
dred men  on  the  back  of  the  island.  They  retired 
to  Neris,  where  they  must  have  perished  by  famine, 
had  not  they  been  providentially  relieved  by  vice- 
admiral  Graydon,  m  his  way  to  Jamaica.  Tnis  of- 
ficer had  been  sent  out  with  three  ships  to  sue> 
ceed  Benbow,  and  was  convoyed  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  leagues  by  twe  ether  ships  of  the 
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general  terms,  and  superscribed  in  a  different 
character;  so  that  in  all  probability,  Fraser  had 
forged  the  direction,  with  a  view  to  rain  die  mar- 
quis, who  had  prosecated  him  for  the  injury  done 
his  sister.  He  proposed  a  second  journey  to  nance, 
Whore  he  should  be  able  to  discover  other  more 
material  circumstances  :  and  the  duke  of  Queens- 
berry  procured  a  pass  for  him  to  go  to  Holland  from 
the  earl  of  Nottingham,  though  it  was  expedited 
under  a  borrowed  name.  The  duke  had  communi- 
cated bis  discovery  to  the  queen,  without  disclosing 
bis  name,  which  he  desired  might  he  concealed : 
her  majesty  believed  the  particulars,  which  were 
confirmed  by  her  spies  at  Paris,  as  well  as  by  the 
evidence  of  Sir  John  Maclean,  who  had  lately  been 
conveyed  from  France  to  England  in  an  open  boat, 
and  apprehended  at  Falkstone.  This  gentleman 
pretended  at  first,  that  his  intention  was  to  go 
through  England  to  his  own  country,  in  order  to 
take  the  benefit  of  the  queen's  pardon ;  and  tins,  in 
all  probability,  was  his  real  design  ;"but  being  given 
to  understand  that  he  would  be  treated  in  England 
as  a  traitor,  unless  he  should  merit  forgiveness,  by 
making  important  discoveries,  he  related  all  he 
knew  of  the  proposed  insurrection.  From  his  in- 
formations the  ministry  gave  directions  for  appre- 
hending one  Keith,  whose  uncle  had  accompanied 
Fraser  from  France,  and  knew  all  the  intrigues  of 
tife  court  of  St.  Germain's  He  declared  that  there 
was  no  other  design  on  foot,  except  that  of  paving 
the  way  for  the  pretender's  ascending  the  throne 
after  the  queen's  decease.  Ferguson,  mat  veteran 
conspirator,  affirmed  mat  Fraser  had  been  em- 
ployed by  the  duke  of  Queensberry  to  decoy  some 
persons  whom  he  hated  into  a  conspiracy,  that  he 
might  have  an  opportunity  to  effect  their  ruin ; 
and  by  the  discovery  establish  his  own  credit, 
which  began  to  totter.  Perhaps  mere  was  too  much 
reason  for  this  imputation.  Among  those  who  were 
seised  at  this  time  was  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of 
Lindsay,  who  had  been  under-secretary  to  the  earl 
of  Middleton.  He  had  returned  from  France  to 
Scotland,  in  order  to  take  the  benefit  of  the  queen's 
pardon,  undei  the  shelter  of  which  he  came  to 
England,  thinking  himself  secure  from  prose""*ion. 
He  protested  he  Knew  of  no  designs  against  the 

aueen  or  her  government;  and  that  he  did  not  be- 
eve  she  would  ever  receive  the  least  injury  or 
molestation  from  the  court  of  St.  Germain's.  The 
house  of  lords  having  received  tatimation  of  this 
conspiracy,  resolved,  that  a  committee  should  be 
appointed  to  examine  into  the  particulars;  and 
ordered  that  Sir  John  Maclean  should  be  next  day 
brought  to  their  house.  The  queen,  who  was  far 
from  being  pleased  with  this  instance  of  their  offi- 
cious interposition,  gave  diem  to  understand  by 
message,  that  she  thought  it  would  be  inconvenient 
to  change  the  method  of  examination  already  be- 

Kn ;  and  that  she  would  in  a  short  time  inform  the 
use  of  die  whole  affair.  On  the  seventeenth  day 
of  December  the  queen  went  to  the  house  of  peers, 
and  having  passed  the  bill  for  the  land  tax,  made  a 
speech  to  both  houses,  in  which  she  declared,  that 
she  had  unquestionable  information  of  ill  practices 
and  designs  carried  on  by  the  emissaries  of  France 
in  Scotland.  The  lords  persisting  in  their  resolution 
to  bring  the  inquiry  into  their  own  house,  chose 
their  select  committee  by  ballot ;  and  in  an  address, 
thanked  her  majesty  for  the  information  she  had 
been  pleased  to  communicate. 

A  REMONSTRANCE  TO  THE  QUEEN. 

Tbb  commons  taking  it  for  granted  that  the 
queen  was  disobliged  at  these  proceedings  of  the 
upper  house,  which,  indeed,  implied  an  insult  upon 
her  ministry,  if  not  upon  herself,  presented  an  ad- 
dress; declaring  themselves  surprised  to  find,  that 
when  persons  suspected  of  treasonable  practices 
were  taken  into  custody  by  her  majesty's  messen- 

Ssrs,  in  order  to  5e  examined,  the  lords,  in  viola- 
on  to  the  known  laws  of  the  land,  had  wrested 
them  out  of  her  hands,  and  arrogated  the  examina- 
tion solely  to  themselves;  so  that  a  due  inquiry 
into  the  evil  practices  and  designs  against  her  ma- 
jesty's person  and  government  might,  in  a  great 
measure,  be  obstructed.  They  earnestly  desired, 
that  she  would  suffer  no  diminution  of  the  preroga* 
tire ;  and  they  assured  her  they  would,  to  the 
utmost  of  their  power,  support  her  in  the  exercise 
of  it  at  home,  as  well  as  in  asserting  it  against  all 
Invasions  whatsoever.  The  queen  thanked  them, 
for  their  concern  and  assurances;  and  was  not  ill  I 


pleased  at  the  nature  of  the  address,  though  the 
charge  against  the  peers  was  not  strictly  true  ;  for 
there  were  many  instances  of  their  having  assumed 
such  a  right  of  inquiry.  The  upper  house  deeply 
resented  the  accusation.  They  declared,  that  by 
the  known  laws  and  customs  of  parliament,  they 
had  an  undoubted  right  to  take  examinations  of 

Sersons  charged  with  criminal  matters,  whether 
lose  persons  were,  or  were  not  in  custody. 
They  resolved,  that  the  address  of  the  commons 
was  unparliamentary,  groundless,  without  pre- 
cedent, highly  injurious  to  the  house  cf  peers, 
tending  to  interrupt  the  good  correspondence 
between  the  two  houses,  to  create  an  ill  opinion 
in  her  majesty  of  the  house  of  peers,  of  danger- 
ous consequence  to  the  liberties  of  the  people,  the 
constitution  of  the  kingdom,  and  privileges  of 
parliament.  They  presented  a  long  remonstrance 
to  the  queen,  justifying  their  own  conduct,  explain- 
ing tiie  steps  they  had  taken,  recriminating  upon 
die  commons,  and  expressing  the  most  fervent 
seal,  duty,  and  affection  to  her  majesty.  In  her 
answer  to  this  representation,  which  was  drawn 
op  with  elegance,  propriety,  and  precision,  she 
professed  her  sorrow  for  the  nusunderstanding 
which  had  happened  between  the  two  houses  of 
parliament,  and  thanked  them  for  the  concern 
they  had  expressed  for  the  rights  of  the  crown  and 
the  prerogative ;  which  she  should  never  exert  so 
willingly  as  for  the  good  of  her  subjects,  and  the 
protection  of  their  liberties. 

Among  other  persons  seised  on  the  'coast  of 
Sussex,  on  their  landing  from  France,  was  one 
Boucher,  who  had  been  aid-de-camp  to  the  duke 
of  Berwick.  This  man,  when  examined,  denied 
all  knowledge  of  any  conspiracy :  he  said,  that 
being  weary  of  living  so  long  abroad,  and  having 
made  some  unsuccessful  attempts  to  obtain  a  pass, 
he  had  chosen  rather  to  cast  himself  on  the  queerts 
mercy,  than  to  remain  longer  in  exile  from  his 
native  country.  He  was  tried  and  condemned  for 
high  treason,  yet  continued  to  declare  himself 
ignorant  of  the  plot.  He  proved,  that  in  the  war 
of  Ireland,  as  well  as  in  Flanders,  he  had  treated 
the  English  prisoners  with  great  humanity.  Tho 
lords  desisted  from  the  prosecution ;  he  obtained  a 
reprieve,  and  died  in  Newgate.  On  the  twenty- 
ninth  day  of  January  the  earl  of  Nottingham  told 
the  house,  that  the  queen  had  commanded  him  to  lay 
before  them  the  papers  containing  all  the  particu 
lars  hitherto  discovered  of  the  conspiracy  in  Scot- 
land ;  but  that  there  was  one  circumstance  which 
could  not  yet  be  properly  communicated,  without 
running  the  risk  of  preventing  a  discovery  of 
greater  importance,  lney  forthwith  drew  up  and 
presented  an  address,  desiring,  that  all  the  papers 
might  be  immediately  submitted  to  their  inspection. 
The  queen  said  she  did  not  expect  to  be  pressed  in 
this  manner  immediately  after  the  declaration  she 
had  made :  but  in  a  few  days  the  earl  of  Notting- 
ham delivered  the  papers,  sealed,  to  the  house,  and 
all  the  lords  were  summoned  to  attend  on  the  eighth 
of  February,  that  they  might  be  opened  and  per- 
used. Nottingham  was  suspected  of  a  design  to 
stifle  the  conspiracy.  Complaint  was  made  in  the 
house  of  commons,  that  he  had  discharged  an  offi- 
cer belonging  to  the  late  king  James,  who  had  been 
seised  by  the  governor  of  Berwick.  A  warm  debate 
ensued,  and  at  length  ended  in  a  resolve,  that  the 
earl  of  Nottingham,  one  of  her  majesty's  principal 
secretaries  or  state,  for  bis  great  ability  and  dili- 
gence in  the  execution  of  his  office,  for  bis  unques- 
tionable fidelity  to  the  queen  and  her  government, 
and  for  bis  steady  adherence  to  the  church  of  Ecg- 
land  as  by  law  established,  highly  merited  the  trust 
her  majesty  had  reposed  in  him.  They  ordered  the 
speaker  to  present  this  resolution  to  the  queen, 
who  said,  she  was  glad  to  find  them  so  well  satisfied 
with  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  who  was  trusted  by 
her  in  so  considerable  an  office.  They  perused  the 
examinations  of  the  witnesses  which  were  laid  be- 
fore them,  without  passing  judgment,  or  offering 
advice  on  the  subject :  but  they  thanked  her  majes 
ty  for  bavins:  communicated  those  particulars,  aa 
well  as  for  her  wisdoan  and  care  of  the  nation. 
When  the  lords  proceeded  with  uncommon  eager 
ness  in  their  inquiry,  the  lower  house,  in  another 
address,  renewed  their  complaints  against  the  eon- 
duct  of  the  peers,  which  they  stfll  affirmed  was  with- 
out a  precedent.  But  this  was  the  language  of 
irritated  faction,  by  which  indeed  both  sides  wt 
equally  actuated. 
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Tin  select  committee  of  the  lords  prosecuted  the 
inquiry,  and  founded  their  report  chiefly  on  the 
sasueesion  of  Sir  John  Maclean,  who  owned  that 
flue  court  of  St.  Germain's  had  listened  to  Lovaf  8 
proposal :  that  several  councils  had  been  held  at 
the  pretender's  court  on  the  subject  of  an  invasion ; 
sad  tnatpersons  were  sent  over  to  sound  some  of 
the  nobility  in  Scotland.  But  the  nature  of  their 
private  correspondence  and  negotiation  could  not 
be  discovered.  Keith  bad  tampered  with  bis  uncle 
to  disclose  die  whole  secret ;  and  this  was  the  cir- 
cumstance which  the  queen  declined  imparting  to 
the  lords  until  she  should  know  the  success  of  his 
endeavours,  which  proved  ineffectual.  The  uncle 
aloof :  and  die  ministry  did  not  heartily  en- 
m  die  inquiry.  The  house  at  lords  having 
ed  these  examinations,  and  being  warmed  with 
violent  debates,  voted,  that  there  had  been  dan- 
geron  plots  between  some  persons  in  Scotland 
and  Che  courts  of  France  and  St.  Germain's ;  and, 
that  the  encouragement  for  this  plotting  arose  from 
the  not  settling  the  succession  to  the  crown  of 
feothmd  in  die  house  of  Hanover.  These  votes 
were  signified  to  the  queen  in  an  address:  and 
they  promised,  that  when  die  succession  should  be 
thus  settled,  they  would  endeavour  to  promote  the 
muon  of  the  two  Kingdoms  upon  just  and  reasonable 
terms.  Then  they  composed  another  representa- 
tion, in  answer  to  the  second  address  of  the  com- 
mons touching  their  proceedings.  They  charged 
the  lower  house  with  want  of  seal  in  the  whole  pro- 
gress of  this  inquiry.  They  produced  a  great 
number  of  precedents,  to  prove  that  their  conduct 
had  been  regular  and  parliamentary ;  and  they,  in 
their  turn,  accused  the  commons  or  partiality  and 
injustice  in  vacating  legal  elections.  The  queen,  in 
answer  to  this  remonstrance,  said,  she  looked  upon 
any  misnnderstanding  between  the  two  houses  as  a 
very  great  misfortune  to  the  kingdom ;  and  that 
she  should  never  omit  any  thing  in  her  power  to 
prevent  all  occasions  of  them  for  the  future. 

DISPUTES  BETWEEN  THE  TWO  HOUSES. 

Tea  lords  and  commons,  animated  by  such  op- 
posite principles,  seised  every  opportunity  of 
thwarting  each  other.  An  action  having  been 
brought  by  one  Matthew  Ashby  against  William 
White,  and  the  other  constables  of  Aylesbury  for 
having  denied  him  die  privilege  of  voting  in  the 
hut  election,  the  cause  was  tried  at  the  assizes,  and 
the  constables  were  cast  with  damages.  But  an 
order  was  given  in  die  queen's  bench  to  quash  all 
the  proceedings,  since  no  action  had  ever  been 
brought  on  that  account.  The  cause  being  moved 
by  writ  of  error  into  die  house  of  lords,  was  argued 
with  great  warmth  :  at  length  it  was  carried  by  a 
great  majority,  that  the  order  of  the  queen's  bench 
should  be  set  aside,  and  judgment  pronounced  ac- 
cording to  the  verdict  given  at  the  assizes.  The 
commons  considered  these  proceedings  as  encroach- 
ing on  their  privileges.  They  passed  five  different 
resolutions,  importing,  that  the  commons  of  Eng- 
land in  parliament  assembled  had  the  sole  right 
to  examine  and  determine  an  matters  relating  to 
the  right  of  election  of  their  own  members :  that  the 
practice  of  determining  the  qualifications  of  electors 
w  any  court  of  law  would  exposo  all  mayors,  bailifEi, 
and  returning  officers,  to  a  multiplicity  of  vexatious 
suits,  and  insupportable  expenses,  and  subject 
them  to  different  and  independent  jurisdictions,  as 
well  as  to  inconsistent  determinations  in  the  same 
ease,  without  relief:  that  Matthew  Ashby  was  guilty 
of  a  breach  of  privilege,  as  were  all  attorneys,  soli- 
citors, counsellors,  and  sergeants  at  law,  solicit- 
ing, prosecuting,  or  pleading,  in  any  case  of  the 
same  nature.  These  resolutions,  signed  by  the 
clerk,  were  fixed  upon  the  gate  of  Westminster-hall. 
On  the  other  hand,  die  lords  appointed  a  commit- 
tee to  draw  up  a  state  of  the  case ;  and;  upon  their 
report,  resolved,  that  every  person  bemg  wilfully 
hindered  to  exercise  his  right  of  voting,  might  main- 
tain an  action  in  the  queen's  courts  against  the 
officer  by  whom  his  vote  should  be  refused,  to  as- 
sert his  right,  and  recover  damage  for  the  injury  : 
that  an  assertion  to  die  contrary  was  destructive  of 
die  property  of  the  subjects,  against  the  freedom  of 
elections,  and  manifestly  tended  to  the  encourage- 
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meat  of  partiality  add  corruption :  that  the  de- 
claring of  Matthew  Ashby  guilty  of  a  breach  of 
privilege  of  the  house  of  commons  was  an  unpre- 
cedented attempt  upon  the  judicature  of  parliament, 
attempt  to  subject  the  law  of  England  to 


i  the  votes  of  the  house  of  commons.  Copies  of  the 
oase,  and  these  resolutions,  were  sent  by  the  lard 
keeper  to  all  the  sheriffs  of  England,  to  be  circu- 
lated through  aU  the  boroughs  of  theis  respective 
counties. 

THE  QUEEN'S  BOUNTY  TO  THE  POOR 

CLERGY. 

On  die  seventh  day  of  February,  the  queen  or- 
dered secretary  Hedges  to  ten  the  house  of  com 
mons,  that  she  had  remitted  the  arrears  of  the 
tenths  to  the  poor  clergy :  that  she  would  grant 
her  whole  revenue  arising  out  of  the  first  fruits  and 
tenths,  as  far  as  it  should  become  free  from  incum- 
brance, as  an  augmentation  of  their  maintenance : 
that  if  the  house  of  commons  could  find  any  method 
by  which  her  intentions  to  the  poor  clergy  might 
be  made  more  effectual,  it  would  be  an  advantage 
to  the  public,  and  acceptable  to  her  majesty.  The  l 
commons  immediately  brought  hi  a  bill,  enabling 
her  to  alienate  this  branch  of  the  revenue,  and 
create  a  corporation  by  charter,  to  direct  die  ap- 
plication of  it  to  the  uses  proposed  :  they  likewise 
repealed  the  statute  of  mortmain,  so  far  as  to  al 
low  all  men  to  bequeath  by  will,  or  grant  by  deed, 
any  sum  they  should  think  fit  to  give  towards  the 
augmentation  of  benefices.  Addresses  of  thanks 
and  acknowledgment  from  all  the  clergy  of  Eng- 
land were  presented  to  the  queen  for  her  gracious 
bounty :  but  very  litde  regard  was  paid  to  Burnet, 
bishop  of  Sarum,  although  the  queen  declared  thus 

E  relate  author  of  the  project.    He  was  generally, 
ated,  either  as  a  Scot,  a  tow-churchman,  or  a  mod* 
dling  partisan. 

INQUIRY  INTO  NAVAL  AFFAIRS. 

In  march  an  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  the 
navy  was  begun  in  the  house  of  lords.  They  de- 
sired the  queen  in  an  address  to  give  speedy  and 
effectual  orders,  that  a  number  or  ships  sufficient 
for  the  home  service  should  be  equipped  and  man* 
ned  with  aU  possible  expedition.  They  resolved, 
that  admiral  Graydon's  not  attacking  the  four 
French  ships  in  the  channel,  had  been  a  prejudice 
to  the  queen's  service,  and  a  disgrace  to  the  nation : 
that  his  pressing  men  in  Jamaica,  and  his  severity 
towards  masters  of  merchant  vessels  and  transports, 
bad  been  a  great  discouragement  to  the  inhabitants 
of  that  island,  as  well  as  prejudicial  to  her  majesty's 
service;  and  they  presented  an  address  against 
him,  m  consequence  of  which  be  was  dismissed. 
They  examined  the  accounts  of  the  earl  of  Oxford, 
against  which  great  clamour  had  been  raised;  and 
taking  cognizance  of  the  remarks  made  by  the 
commissioners  of  the  public  accounts  found  them 
false  in  facjt,  in-grounded,  and  of  no  importance. 
The  commons  besought  the  queen  to  order  a  pro- 
secution on  account  of  iU  practices  in  the  earl  of 
Ranelagh's  office :  and  they  sent  up  to  the  lords  a 
biU  for  continuing  the  commission  on  the  public  ac- 
counts. Some  alterations  were  made  in  the  upper 
house,  especially  in  the  nomination  of  commission- 
ers ;  but  these  were  rejected  by  the  commons. 
The  peers  adhering  to  their  amendments,  the  bfll 
dropped,  and  the  commission  expired.  No  other 
bin  of  any  consequence  passed  in  this  session,  ex- 
cept an  act  for  raising  recruits,  which  empowered 
justices  of  the  peace  to  impress  idle  persons  for 
soldiers  and  marines.  On  the  third  day  of  April 
the  queen  went  to  die  house  of  peers,  and  having 
made  a  short  speech  on  the  usual  topics  of  acknow- 
ledgment, unity,  and  moderation,  prorogued  the 
parliament  to  the  fourth  day  of  July.  The  division 
still  continued  between  the  two  houses  of  convoca- 
tion ;  so  that  nothing  of  moment  was  transacted  in 
that  assembly,  except  their  address  to  the  queen 
upon  her  granting  the  first  fruits  and  tenths  for  the 
augmentation  of  small  benefices.  At'  die  same 
time,  the  lower  house  sent  their  prolocutor  with  a 
deputation  to  wait  upon  the  speaker  of  the  house 
of  commons,  to  return  their  thanks  to  that  honour- 
able house  for  having  espoused  the  interest  of  the 
clergy  ;  and  to  assure  them  that  the  convocation 
would  pursue  such  methods  as  might  best  conduce 
to  the  support,  honour,  interest,  and  security  of 
the  church  as  now  by  law  established.  They  sent 
up  to  the  archbishop  and  prelates  divers  represen- 
tations, containing  complaints,  and  proposing  can. 
ons  and  articles  of  reformation :  but  very  litde 
regard  was  paid  to  their  remonstrances. 
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TRIAL  OF  LINDSAY. 

About  this  period  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  after 
having  ineffectually  pressed  the  queen  to  discard 
the  dukes  of  Somerset  and  Devonshire,  resigned 
the  seals.  The  earl  of  Jersey  and  Sir  Edward 
Seymour  were  dismissed!  the  earl  of  Kent  was 
appointed  chamberlain,  Harley  secretary  of  state, 
and  Henry  St.  John  secretary  of  war.  The  dis- 
covery of  the  Scottish  conspiracy  was  no  sooner 
known  in  France,  than  Lonis  ordered  Fraser  to  be 
imprisoned  in  the  Bastile.  In  England,  Lindsay 
being  sentenced  to  die  for  having  corresponded 
with  France,  was  given  to  understand,  that  he  had 
no  mercy  to  expect,  unless  be  would  discover  the 
conspiracy.  He  persisted  in  denying  all  knowledge 
of  any  such  conspiracy ;  and  scorned  to  save  his 
life  by  giving  false  information.  In  order  to  inti- 
midate him  into  a  confession,  the  ministry  ordered 
him  to  be  conveyed  to  Tyburn,  where  ho  still  re- 
jected life  upon  the  terms  proposed:  then  he  was 
carried  back  to  Newgate,  where  he  remained  some 

Sears:  at  length  he  was  banished,  and  died  of 
nnger  in  Holland.  The  ministers  had  been  so 
lukewarm  and  languid  in  the  investigation  of  the 
Scottish  conspiracy,  that  the  whigs  loudly  exclaimed 
against  them  as  disguised  Jacobites,  and  even  whis- 
pered insinuations,  implying,  that  the  queen  her* 
self  had  a  secret  bias  of  sisterly  affection  for  the 
court  of  St.  Germain's.  What  seemed  to  confirm 
this  allegation,  was  the  disgrace  of  the  duke  of 
Queensberry,  who  had  exerted  himself  with  re- 
markable zeal  in  the  detection  :  but  the  decline  of 
his  interest  in  Scotland  was  the  real  cause  of  his 
being  laid  aside  at  this  juncture. 

THE  SCOTTISH  PARLIAMENT. 

Thk  design  of  the  court  was  to  procure  in  the 
Scottish  parliament  the  nomination  of  a  successor 
to  the  crown,  and  a  supply  for  the  forces,  which 
could  not  be  obtained  in  the  preceding  session. 
Secretary  Johnston,  in  concert  with  the  marquis  of 
Twcedale,  undertook  to  carry  these  points,  in  return 
for  certain  limitations  on  the  successor,  to  which 
her  majesty  agreed  (I).  The  marquis  was  appointed 
commissioner.  The  office  of  lord-register  was  be- 
stowed upon  Johnston  ;  and  the  parliament  met  on 
the  sixth  day  of  July.  The  queen,  in  her  letter, 
expressed  her  concern  that  these  divisions  should 
have  risen  to  such  a  height,  as  to  encourage  the 
enemies  of  the  nation  to  employ  their  emissaries 
for  debauching  her  good  subjects  from  their  alle- 
giance. She  declared  her  resolution  to  grant  what 
••ever  could  in  reason  be  demanded  for  quieting  the 
minds  of  the  people.  She  told  them,  she  had  em- 
powered the  marquis  of  Tweedale  to  give  unques- 
tionable proofs  of  her  determination  to  maintain 
the  government  in  church  and  state  as  by  law 
established  in  that  kingdom;  to  consent  to  such 
laws  as  should  be  found  wanting  for  the  further 
security  ot  both,  and  for  preventing  all  encroach- 
ments for  the  future.  She  earnestly  exhorted  them 
to  settle  the  succession  in  the  protestant  line,  as  a 
step  absolutely  uecessary  for  their  own  peace  and 
happiness,  the  quiet  and  security  of  all  her  domin- 
ions, the  reputation  of  her  affairs  abroad,  and  the 
Ttnprovement  of  the  protestant  interest  through  all 
Europe.  She  declared,  that  she  had  authorized  the 
commissioners  to  give  the  royal  assent  to  whatever 
could  be  reasonably  demanded,  and  was  in  her 

Eower  to  grant,  for  securing  the  sovereignty  and 
berties  of  that  her  ancient  kingdom.  The  remain- 
ing part  of  the  letter  turned  upon  the  necessity  of 
their  granting  a  supply,  the  discouragement  of  vice, 
the  encouragement  of  commerce,  and  the  usual 
recommendation  of  moderation  and  unanimity. 

,   VIOLENT  OPPOSITION  TO  THE  MINISTRY. 

Thi  duke  ot  Hamilton  presented  a  resolve,  that 
the  parliament  would  not  name  a  successor  to  the 
crown,  until  the  Scots  should  have  concluded  a 
previous  treaty  with  England,  in  relation  to  com- 
merce and  other  concerns.  This  motionproduced 
a  warm  debate,  in  the  course  of  which  Fletcher  of 
Saltoun  expatiated  upon  the  hardships  and  miseries 
which  the  Scots  had  sustained  since  the  union  of 
the  two  crowns  under  one  sovereign,  and  the  im- 
possibility of  bettering  their  condition,  unless  they 
should  take  care  to  anticipate  any  design  that 
tended  to  a  continuation  or  the  same  calamities. 
Another  resolve  was  produced  by  the  earl  of 
Kothes,  importing,  that  the  parliament  should  pro- 


ceed to  make  such  limitations  and  conditions  off  the 
government  as  might  be  judged  proper  for  rectify. 
big  the  constitution :  for  vindicating  and  securing 
the  sovereignty  and  independency  of  the  nation ; 
and  that  then  parliament  would  take  into  consider- 
ation the  other  resolve  offered  by  the  duke  of  Ham- 
ilton, for  a  treaty  previous  to  the  nomination  of  a 
successor.  This  proposal  was  seconded  by  the  court 
party,  and  violent  heats  ensued.  At  length.  Sir 
James  Falconer  of  Phesdo,  offered  an  expedient, 
which  neither  party  could  refuse  with  any  show  ot 
moderation.  He  suggested  a  resolve,  that  the  par- 
liament would  not  pioceed  to  the  nomination  of  a 
successor,  until  the  previous  treaty  with  w»gi«nr»fl 
should  be  discussed;  and  that  it  would  make  the 
necessary  limitations  and  conditions  of  government, 
before  the  successor  should  be  nominated.  This 
joint  resolve,  being  put  to  the  vote,  was  carried  by 
a  great  majority.  The  treaty  with  England  was 
neglected,  and  the  affair  of  the  succession  conse- 
quently postponed.  The  duke  of  Athol  moved,  that 
her  majesty  should  be  desired  to  send  down  the 
witnesses  and  all  the  papers  relating  to  the  con- 
spiracy, that,  after  due  examination,  those  who 
were  unjustly  accused  might  be  vindicated,  and  the 
guilty  punished  according  to  their  demerit*.  The 
commissioner  declared,  that  he  had  already  written, 
and  would  write  again  to  the  queen  on  that  sub- 
ject The  intention  of  the  cavaliers  was  to  convict 
the  duke  of  Queensberry  of  malice  and  calumny  in 
the  prosecution  of  that  affair,  that  they  ought 
wreak  their  vengeance  upon  him  for  that  instance 
of  his  animosity,  as  well  as  for  his  having  deserted 
them  in  the  former  session.  He  found  means,  how- 
ever, to  persuade  the  queen,  that  such  an  inquiry 
would  not  only  protract  the. session,  but  also  divert 
them  from  the  settlement  of  the  succession,  and 
raise  such  a  ferment  as  might  be  productive  of 
tragical  consequences.  Alarmed  at  these  sugges- 
tions, she  resolved  to  prevent  the  examination ;  and 
gave  no  answer  to  the  repeated  applications  made 
by  her  parliament  and  ministers.  Meanwhile  the 
duke  of  Queensberry  appeased  his  enemies  in 
Scotland,  by  directing  all  hi*  friends  to  join  in  the 
opposition. 

THEY  PASS  THE  ACT  OF  SECURITY.  * 

Tub  duke  of  Hamilton  again  moved,  that  the 
parliament  should  proceed  to  the  limitations,  and 
name  commissioners  to  treat  with  England,  pre- 
vious to  all  other  business,  except  au  act  for  a  land 
tax  of  two  months,  necessary  for  the  immediate 
subsistence  of  the  forces.    The  earl  of  Marchmont 

Eroposed  an  act  to  exclude  all  popish  successors : 
ut  this  was  warmly  opposed,  as  unseasonable,  by 
Hamilton  and  his  party.  A  bill  of  supply  being 
offered  by  the  lord  justice  Clerk-,  the  cavaliers 
tacked  to  it  great  part  of  the  act  of  security,  to 
which  the  royal  assent  had  been  refused  in  the 
former  session.  Violent  debates  arose ;  so  that  the 
house  was  filled  with  rage  and  tumult.  The  national 
spirit  of  independence  had  been  wrought  up  to  a 
dangerous  pitch  of  enthusiasm.  The  streets  were 
crowded  with  people  of  all  ranks,  exclaiming  against 
English  influence ;  and  threatening  to  sacrifice  as 
traitors  to  their  country,  all  who  should  embrace 
measures  that  seemed  to  favour  a  foreign  interest. 
The  commissioner  and  his  friends  were  confounded 
and  appalled.  Finding  it  impossible  to  stem  the 
torrent,  he,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  other  min- 
isters, wrote  a  letter  to  the  queen,  representing 
the  uncomfortable  situation  of  affairs,  and  advising 
her  majesty  to  p*ss  the  bill,  encumbered  as  it  was 
with  the  act  of  security.  Lord  Godolphin,  on  whose 
council  she  chiefly  relied,  found  himself  involved  In 

Jreat  perplexity.  The  tories  had  devoted  him  to 
estructiou .  He  foresaw  mat  the  queen's  concession 
to  the  Scots  in  an  affair  of  such  consequence,  would 
furnish  his  enemies  with  a  plausible  pretence  to  ar- 
raign the  conduct  of  her  minuter :  but  he  chose  to  run 
that  risk,  rather  than  see  the  army  disbanded  for 
want  of  a  supply,  and  the  kingdom  left  exposed  to  an 
invasion.  He  therefore,  seconded  the  advice  of  the 
Scottish  ministers ;  and  the  queen  authorized  the 
commissioner  to  pass  the  bill  that  was  depending. 
The  act  provided,  that  m  case  of  the  queen's  dying 
without  issue  a  parliament  should  immediately  meet, 
and  declare  the  successor  to  the  crown,  different  from 
the  person  possessing  the  throne  of  England,  unlets 
before  that  period  a  settlement  should  be  made  in 
parliament  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  nation, 
independent    of    English   councils :    by   another 
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clause,  fhey  were  empowered  to  arm  and  1  rata  the 
•objects,  so  as  to  put  them  in  a  posture  of  defence. 
The  Scottish  parliament,  having,  by  a  laudable  ex- 
ertion of  spirit,  obtained  this  act  of  security,  grant- 
ed the  supply  without  farther  hesitation  :  but,  not 
yet  satisfied  with  this  sacrifice,  they  engaged  in 
debates  about  the  conspiracy,  and  the  proceedings 
of  die  house  of  lords  in  England,  which  they  term- 
ed an  officious  intermeddling  in  their  concerns, 
and  an  encroachment  upon  the  sovereignty  and  in- 
dependency  of  the  nation.  They  drew  up  an  ad- 
dress to  the  queen,  desiring  that  the  evidence  and 
papers  relating  to  the  plot  might  be  subjected  to 
their  examination  in  the  next  session.  Meanwhile, 
the  commissioner,  dreading  the  further  progress  of 
seen  an  ungovernable  ferocity,  prorogued  the  parlia- 
ment to  the  seventh  day  of  October.  The  act  of  se- 
curity being  transmitted  to  England,  copies  of  it 
were  circulated  by  the  enemies  of  Godolphin,  wbo 
represented  it  as  a  measure  of  that  minister ;  and 
die  kingdom  was  filled  with  murmurs  and  discon- 
tent. People  openly  declared,  that  the  two  king- 
doms were  now  separated  by  law,  so  as  never  to 
be  rejoined.  Reports  were  spread,  that  great 
quantities  of  arms  had  been  conveyed  to  Scotland, 
and  that  the  natives  were  employed  in  prepara- 
tions to  invade  England.  All  the  blame  of  these 
transactions  -was  imputed  to  lord  Godolphin,  whom 
the  tories  determined  to  attack,  while  the  other 
party  resolved  to  exert  their  whole  influence  for 
bis  preservation ;  yet,  in  all  probability,  he  owed 
his  immediate  support  to  the  success  of  his  friend 
the  duke  of  Marlborough. 

SITUATION  OF  THE  EMPEROR'S  AFFAIRS. 

Nothing  could  be  more  deplorable  than  the  si- 
tuation to  which  the  emperor  was  reduced  in  the 
beginning  of  the  season.  The  malcontents  in  Hun- 
gary had  rendered  themselves  formidable  by  their 
success) :  die  elector  of  Bavaria  possessed  all  the 
places  on  the  Danube,  as  far  as  Passau,  and  even 
threatened  the  city  of  Vienna,  which  must  have 
been  infallibly  lost,  had  the  Hungarians  and  Bava- 
rians acted  in  concert.  By  the  advice  of  prince 
Eugene,  the  emperor  implored  the  assistance  of 
her  Britannic  majesty  ;  and  die  duke  of  Marl- 
borough explained  to  her  the  necessity  of  Under- 
taking bis  relief.  This  nobleman  in  the  month  of 
January  had  crossed  the  sea  to  Holland,  and  con- 
certed a  scheme  with  the  deputies  of  die  States- 
general  for  the  operations  of  the  ensuing  campaign. 
They  agreed,  mat  general  AnveTquerque  should 
lie  upon  the  defensive  with  a  small  body  of  troops 
in  the  Netherlands,  while  the  main  army  of  the 
allies  should  act  upon  die  Rhine,  under  die  com- 
mand of  die  duke  of  Marlborough.  Such  was  the 
pretext  under  which  this  consummate  general  con- 
cealed another  plan,  which  was  communicated  to  a 
few  only,  in  whose  discretion  he  could  confide.  It 
was  approved  by  the  pensionary  and  some  leading 
men,  who  secured  its  favourable  reception  with  the 
States-general,  when  it  became  necessary  to  im- 
part the  secret  to  that  numerous  assembly.  In  the 
time,  "die  preparations  were  made,  on  pro- 
of carrying  the  war  to  the  banks  of  the  Mo- 


MARLBOROUGH  MARCHES  WITH  THE 

ALLIED  ARMY  INTO  GERMANY. 

I  ft  the  month  of  April,  the  duke,  accompanied 
by  his  brother  general  Churchill,  lieutenant-general 
Lamley.  the  earl  of  Orkney,  and  other  onTcexs  of 
distinction,  embarked  for  Holland,  whese  he  had  a 
long  conference  with  a  deputation  of  the  States, 
conceining  a  proposal  of  sending  a  large  army  to- 
wards the  Moselle.  The  deputies  of  Zealand  op- 
posed this  measure  of  sending  their  troops  to  such 
a  distance  so  strenuously,  that  the  duke  was  obliged 
to  tell  them,  in  plain  terms,  he  had  received  orders 
to  march  thither  with  the  British  forces.  He  ac- 
cordingly assembled  his  army  at  Macstricht ;  and 
en  die  eighth  day  of  May  began  his  march  into 
Germany.  The  French  imagined  bis  intention  was 
to  begin  the  campaign  with  the  siege  of  Traerbach, 
and  penetrate  into  rrance  along  the  Moselle.  In 
(his  persuasion  they  sent  a  detachment  to  that 
liver ;  and  gave  out  that  they  intended  to  invest 
Huy,  a  pretence  to  which  the  duke  paid  no  regard. 
He  continued  his  route  by  Bedburgh,  Kerpenord, 
Kalsecken  :  he  visited  the  fortifications  of  Bonne, 
where  he  received  certain  advice,  that  the  recruits 
■ad  reinforcements  for  the  French  army  in  Bava- 
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rla  had  joined  the  elector  at  Villingen.  He  re- 
doubled his  diligence,  passed  the  Neckar  on  the 
third  of  June,  and  halted  at  Ladenburgh :  from 
thence  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  States-general,  giv- 
ing them  to  understand,  that  he  bad  the  queen's 
orders  to  march  to  the  relief  of  the  empire ;  and 
expressing  bis  hope  that  they  woidd  approve  the 
design,  and  allow  their  troops  to  share  the  honour 
of  the  expedition.  By  the  return  of  a  courier  he 
received  their  approbation,  and  full  power  to  com- 
mand their  forces.  He  then  proceeded  to  Milden- 
heim,  where  he  was  visited  by  prince  Eugene; 
and  these  two  great  men,  whose  talents  were  cou- 

Senial,  immediately  contracted  an  intimacy  of 
riendship.  Next  day  prince  Louis  of  Baden  ar. 
rived  in  the  camp  at  Great  Hippach.  Ho  told  the 
duke,  his^  grace  was  come  to  save  the  empire,  and 
to  give  him  an  opportunity  of  vindicating  his  hon- 
our, which  he  knew  was  at  the  last  stake  in  the 
opinion  of  some  people.  The  duke  replied,  he  was 
come  to  learn  of  him  Low  to  serve  the  empire : 
that  they  must  be  ignorant  indeed,  who  did  not 
know  that  the  prince  of  Baden,  when  his  health 
permitted  him,  had  preserved  die  empire,  and  ex 
tended  its  conquests. 

Those  three  celebrated  generals  agreed  that  die 
two  armies  should  join :  that  the  command  should 
bo  alternately  vested  in  the  duke  and  prince  Louis 
from  day  to  day ;  and  that  prince  Eugene  should 
command  a  separate  army  on  the  Rhine.    Prirce 
Louis  returned  to  his  army  on  the  Danube  :  prince 
Eugene  set  out  for  Philipsburgh ;  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough being  joined  by  the  imperial  army  under 
prince  Louis  of  Baden,  at  Wastertellen,  prosecuted 
his  march  by  Elchingen,  Gingen,  and  Landthaus- 
sen.    On  the  first  day  of  July  he  was  in  sight  of 
the  enemy's  intrenchments  at  Dillingcn,  and  en- 
camped with  his  right  at  Amerdighcm,  and  his  left 
at  Onderingen.    Understanding  that  the  elector  of 
Bavaria  had  detached  the  best  part  of  his  infantry 
to  reinforce  the  count  D'Arco.  who  was  posted  be- 
hind strong  lines  at  Scbellenberg  near  Donawert, 
he  resolved  to  attack  their  intrenchments  without 
delay.    On  the  second  day  of  July  he  advanced 
towards  the  enemy,  and  passed  the  river  Wermits : 
about  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  attack  was 
begun  by  the  English  and  Dutch  infantry,  support* 
cd  by  the  horse  and  dragoons.    They  were  very 
severely  handled,  and  even  obliged  to  give  way, 
when  prince  Louis  of  Baden  marching  up  at  the 
head  of  the  imperialists,  to  another  part  of  the 
line,  made  a  diversion  in  their  favour.    After  an  „ 
obstinate  resistance  they  forced  the  intrenchments, 
and  the  horse  entering  with  the  infantry,  fell  so 
furiously  upon  the  enemy,  already  disordered,  that 
they  were  routed  with  great  slaughter.    They  fled 
with  the  utmost  trepidation  to  Donawert  and  the 
Danube,  leaving    six  thousand  men  dead  on  the 
field  of  batde.      The  confederates  took  sixteen 
pieces  of  cannon,  thirteen  pair  of  colours  with  all 
the  tents  and  baggage.  Yet  die  victory  was  dearly 
purchased ;  some  thousands  of  the  allies  were  slain 
in   tho    attack,    including   many  gallant    officers, 
among  whom  were  the  generals  Goor  and  Beta- 
heim,  and  count  Stirum  was  mortally  wounded. 
Next  day  the  Bavarian  garrison  abandoned  Dona- 
wert, of  which  tho  confederates  took  immediate 
Eosscssion,  while  the  elector  passed  the  Danube  in 
is  march  to  the  river  Leche,  lest  the  victors  should 
cut  off  bis  retreat  to  his  own  country.    The  confed- 
erates having  crossed  the  Danube  on  several  bridges 
of  pontoons,  a  detachment  was  sent  to  pass  the 
Leche,  and  take  post  in  tho  country  of  the  elector, 
who  had  retired  under  the  cannon  of  Angsburgh. 
The  garrison  of  Neuburgh  retiring  to  Ingoldstadt, 
the  place  was  secured  by  the  confederates;  and 
the  count  do  Frixe  was  detached  with  nine  bat- 
talions and  fifteen  squadrons  to  invest  the  town  of 
Rain.    Advice  arriving  from  prince  Eugene,  that 
the  mareschalt  VUleroy  and  Tallard  had  passed  the 
Rhine  at  Fort  Kebl,  with  an  army  of  five  and  forty 
thousand  men,  to  succour  the  elector  of  Bavaria, 
tho  generals  of  tho  allies  immediately  detached 
prince  Maximilian  of  Hanover  with  thirty  squad- 
rons of  horse,  as  a  reinforcement  to  the  prince.    In 
a  few  days  Rain  surrendered,  and  Aicha  was  taken 
by  assault.    The  emperor  no  sooner  received  a  con- 
firmation of  the  victory  of  Schcllenberg,  than  ho 
wrote  a  letter  of  acknowledgment  to  tho  duke  of 

Marlborough,  and  ordered  count  Wrab'slau  to  inti- 
mate his  intention  of  investing  him  with  tho  title  ol 

prince  of  the  empire,  which  die  duke  declined    » 
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cepting.  until  the  queen  interposed  hex  authority  at 
the  desire  of  Leopold. 

FRUITLESS  NEGOTIATION  WITH  THE 

ELECTOR  OF  BAVARIA. 

Tbb  allies  advanced  within  a  league  of  Augs- 
burgh,  and  though  they  found  the  elector  of  Bava- 
ria too  1000x617  posted  under  the  cannon  of  that 
dry,  to  be  dislodged  or  attacked  with  any  prospect 
of  success,  they  encamped  with  Friedburgh  in  their 
ventre*  so  as  to  cut  off  all  communication  between 
nim  and  his  dominions.  The  duke  of  Marlborough 
haying  reduced  him  to  this  situation,  proposed  very 
advantageous  terms  of  peace,  provided  he  would 
abandon  the  French  interest,  and  join  the  imperial- 
ists in  Italy.  His  subjects  seeing  themselves  at  the 
mercy  of  the  allies,  pressed  him  to  comply  with 
these  offers,  rather  man  expose  his  country  to  ruin 
and  desolation.  A  negotiation  was  begun,  and  he 
seemed  ready  to  sign  the  articles,  when  hearing 
that  maxeschal  Tallard  had  passed  the  Black*  Forest, 
to  join  him  with  a  great  body  of  forces,  he  declared, 
that  since  the  king  of  France  had  made  such  power- 
ful efforts  to  support  him,  he  thought  himself  obliged 
in  honour  to  continue  firm  in  his  alliance.  The  gen- 
erals of  the  allies  were  so  exasperated  at  this  dis- 
appointment, that  they  sent  out  detachments  to 
ravage  the  country  of  Bavaria,  as  far  as  Munich  c 
upwards  of  three  hundred  towns,  villages,  and  cas- 
tles, were  inhumanly  destroyed  to  the  indelible 
disgrace  of  those  who  countenanced  and  conducted 
such  barbarous  practices.  The  elector,  shocked  at 
these  brutal  proceedings,  desired,  in  a  letter  to  tho 
duke  of  Marlborough,  that  a  stop  might  heput  to 
acts  of  violence  so  opposite  to  true  glory.  The  an- 
swer he  received,  implied,  that  it  was  in  his  own 
power  to  put  an  end  to  them  by  a  speedy  accommo- 
dation. Incensed  at  this  reply,  he  declared,  that 
since  they  had  obliged  him  to  draw  the  sword,  he 
would  throw  away  the  scabbard.  The  duke  and 
prince  Louis(  finding  it  impracticable  to  attack  the 
elector  in  has  strong  camp,  resolved  to  undertake 
the  siege  of  Ingoldstodt,  and  for  that  purpose  passed 
the  Paer  near  tho  town  of  Cchrobbenhausen,  where 
they  encamped,  with  their  left  at  Closterburgh. 
On  the  fifth  day  of  August  the  elector  of  Bavaria 
marched  to  Biberach,  where  he  was  joined  by  Tad- 
lard.  He  resolved  to  pass  the  Danube  at  Lawingen, 
to  attack  prince  Eugene,  who  had  followed  the 
French  army  from  the  lines  of  Bichi,  and  lay  en- 
camped at  Hochstadt.  Next  day,  however,  he  made 
a  motion  that  disappointed  the  enemy.  Neverthe- 
less, they  persisted  in  their  design  of  passing  the 
Danube,  and  encamping  at  Blenheim.  The  allies 
resolved  that  prince  Louis  should  undertake  the 
siege  of  Ingoldstadt,  whilst  prince  Eugene  and  the 
duke  should  observe  the  elector  of  Bavaria.  Advice 
being  received  that  he  had  actually  crossed  the 
Danube  at  Lawingen,  the  duke  of  Marlborough 
joined  the  forces  of  prince  Eugene  at  the  camp  of 
Monster  on  the  eleventh  day  of  August,  prince 
Louis  having  by  this  time  marched  off  towards  the 
place  he  intended  to  besiege.  Next  day  the  duke 
of  Marlborough  and  prince  Eugene  observed  the 
posture  of  the  enemy,  who  were  advantageously 
posted  on  a  hill  near  Hochstadt,  the  right  being 
covered  by  the  Danube  and  the  village  of  Blenheim, 
their  left  by  the  village  of  Lutsengen,  and  their 
front  by  a  rivulet,  the  banks  of  which  were  steep, 
and  the  bottom  marshy. 

THE  CONFEDERATES  OBTAIN  A  COMPLETE 

TICTORY  AT  HOCHSTADT. 

Notwithbtandiho  these  difficulties,  the  gener- 
als resolved  to  attack  them  immediately,  rather 
than  lie  inactive  until  their  forage  and  provision 
should  be  oonsumed.  They  were  moreover  stimu- 
lated to  this  hazardous  enterprise  by  an  intercepted 
letter  to  the  elector  of  Bavaria  from  mareschal 
Villeroy,  giving  him  to  understand,  that  he  had 
received  orders  to  ravage  the  country  of  Wirtem- 
berg,  and  intercept  all  communication  between  the 
Rhine  and  the  allied  army.  The  dispositions  being 
made  for  the  attack,  and  the  orders  communicated 
to  tho  general  officers,  the  forces  advanced  into  the 
plain  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  August,  and  were 
ranged  in  order  of  battle.  The  cannonading  began 
about  nine  in  the  morning,  and  continued  on  both 
aides  till  one  m  the  afternoon.  The  French  and 
Bavarians  amounted  to  about  sixty  thousand  men. 
Mareschal  TaUard  commanded  on  the  right,  and 
posted  seven  and  twenty  battalions,  with  twelve 


squadrons,  in  the  village  of  Blenheim,  smi 
mat  there  the  allies  would  make  their  chief  enort  jr 
their  left  was  conducted  by  the  elector  of  Bavarif* 
assisted  by  Marsin,  a  French  general  of  experienf 
and  capacity.    The  number  of  the  confederates  # 
not  exceed  five  and  fifty :  their  right  was  under  1 
directum  of  prince  Eugene,  and  their  left  comma? 
ed  by  the  duke  of  Marlborough.  At  noon  the  acti  _ 
was  begun  by  a  body  of  English  and  Hessians,  un- 
der major-general  Wilkes,  who  having  passed  the 
rivulet  with  difficulty,  and  filed  off  to  the  left  in  the 
face  of  the  enemy,  attacked  the  village  of  Blenheim 
with  great  vigour;  but  were  repulsed  after  three 
successive  attempts.     Meanwhile  the  troops  in  the  ' 
centre,  and  part  of  the  right  wing,  passed  die  riv- 
ulet on  planks  in  different  places ;  and  formed 
the  other  side  without  any  molestation  from 
cneu.-y.     At  length,  however,  they  were  cl      _ 
by  the  French  horse  with  such  impetuosity,  and 
terribly  galled  in  flank  by  the  troops  posted  at 
Blenheim,  that  they  fell  in  disorder,  and  pert  of 
them  repassed  the  rivulet :  but  a  reinforcement  of 
dragoons  coming  up,  the  French  cavalry  were  broke 
in  their  turn,  and  driven  to  the  very  hedges  of  the 
village  of  Blenheim.    The  left  wing  of  the  coaled 
erates  being  now  completely  formed,  ascended  the 
hill  in  a  firm  compacted  body,  charging  the  enemy's 
horse,  which  could  no  longer  stand  their  ground, 
but  rallied  several  times  as  they  gave  way.  Tallard, 
in  order  to  make  a  vigorous  effort,  ordered  ten  bat- 
talions to  fill  up  the  intervals  of  his  cavalry.    The 
duke,  perceiving  his  design,  sent  three  battalions 
of  the  troops  of  Zell  to  sustain  his  horse.    Never 
theless,  the  line  was  a  little  disordered  by  the  pro- 
digious fire  from  the  French  infantry,   and  even 
obliged  to  recoil  about  sixty  paces  :  but  the  confed- 
erate* advancing  to  the  charge  with  redoubled  ar- 
dour, routed  the  French  horse ;  and  their  battalions 
being  thus  abandoned,  were  cut  in  pieces.  Tallard, 
having  rallied  his  broken  cavalry  behind  some  tents 
that  were  still  standing,  resolved  to  draw  off  the 
troops  he  had  posted  in  the  village  of  Blenheim, 
and  sent  an  aid-de-camp  tokMarsin,  who  was  with 
the  elector  of  Bavaria  on  the  left,  to  desire  he 
would  face  the  confederates  with  some  troops  to 
the  right  of  the  village  of  Oberklau,  so  as  to  keep 
them  in  play,  and  favour  the  retreat  of  die  forces 
from  Blenheim.    That  officer  assured 
so  far  from  being  in  a  condition  to 
that  he  could  hardly  maintain  his  ground, 
fate  of  the  day  was  now  more  than  half  decided. 
The  French  cavalry  being  vigorously  attacked  in 
flank  were  totally  defeated.    Part  of  them  endeav 
oured  to  gain  the  bridge  which  they  had  thrown 
over  the  Danube  between  Hochstadt  and   Blen- 
heim ;  but  they  were  so  closely  pursued,  that  those 
who  escaped  the  slaughter  threw  themselves  into 
the  river,  where  they  perished.    Tallard,  being  »ur- 
rounded,  was  taken  near  a  mill  behind  the  village 
of  Sonderen,  together  with  the  marquis  de  Moot- 
perous,  general  of  horse,  the  major-generals  de 
Seppeville,  de  Silly,  de  la  Valiere,  and  many  other 
officers  of  distinction.     Whilst  these  occurrences 
passed  on  the  left  wing,  Marvin's  quarters  at  the 
village  of  Oberklau,  in  the  centre,  were  attacked 
by  ten  battalions,  under  the  prince  of  Holstembeck, 
who  passed  the  rivulet  with  undaunted  resolution : 
but,  before  he  could  form  his  men  on  the  other  side, 
he  was  overpowered  by  numbers,  mortally  wound- 
ed, and  taken  prisoner.    His  battalions  being  sup- 
ported by  some  Danish  and  Hanoverian  cavalry, 
renewed  the  charge,  and  were  again  repulsed :  at 
length  the  duke  of  Marlborough  in  person  brought 
up  some  fresh  squadrons  from  the  body  of  reserve, 
and  compelled  the  enemy  to  retire.    By  this  time 
prince  Eugene  had  obliged  the  left  wing  of  the 
enemy  to  give  ground,  after  having  surmounted  a 
great  number  of  difficulties,  sustained  a  very  ob- 
stinate opposition,  and  seen  his  cavalry,  in  which 
4  his  chief  strength  seemed  to  lie,  three  times  re 
pulsed.    The  duke  of  Marlborough  had  no  sooner 
defeated  the  right  wing,  than  he  made  a  disposition 
to  reinforce  the  prince,  when  he  understood  from 
an  aid-de-camp,  that  his  highness  had  no  occasion 
for  assistance  ;  and  that  the  elector,  with  monsieur 
de  Marsin,  had  abandoned  Oberklau  and  Lutein  gen. 
They  were  pursued  as  far  as  the  villages  of  Morae- 
lingen  and  Teissenboven,  from  whence  they  re- 
treated to  Dillingen  and  Lawingen.    The  confed- 
erates being  now  masters  of  the  field  of  battle,  sur- 
rounded tho  village  of  Blenheim,  in  which,  as  we 
have  already  observed,  seven  and  twenty  battalions 
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tad  twelve  squadrons  were  posted.  These  troops, 
seeing  themselves  cat  off  from  oil  communication 
with  the  rest  of  their  army,  and  despairing  of  being 
able  to  force  their  way  through  the  allies,  capitu- 
lated about  eight  in  the  evening,  laid  down  their 
arms,  delivered  their  colours  and  standard*,  and 
aorrendered  themselves  prisoners  of  war,  on  condi- 
tion that  the  officers  should  not  be  rifled.  This  was 
one  of  the  most  glorious  and  complete  victories  that 
ever  was  obtained.  Ten  thousand  French  and  Ba- 
varians were  left  dead  on  the  field  of  battle ;  the 
greater  part  of  thirty  squadrons  of  horse  and  dra- 
goons perished  in  the  river  Danube :  thirteen  thou- 
sand were  made  prisoners  :  one  hundred  pieces  of 
cannon  were  taken,  with  twenty-four  mortars,  one 
hundred  and  twenty-nine  colours,  one  hundred  and 
seventy-one  standards,  seventeen  pair  of  kettle- 
drums, three  thousand  six  hundred  tents,  four  and 
thirty  coaches,  three  hundred  laden  mules,  two 
bridges  of  boats,  fifteen  pontoons,  fifteen  barrels 
and  eight  casks  filled  with  silver.  Of  the  allies, 
about  four  thousand  five  hundred  men  were  killed, 
and  about  eight  thousand  wounded  or  taken.  The 
loss  of  the  battle  was  imputed  to  two  capital  errors 
committed  by  mareschal  Tallard ;  namely,  his  weak- 
ening the  centre,  by  detaching  such  a  number  of 
troops  to  the  village  of  Blenheim,  and  hb  suffering 
the  confederates  to  pass  the  rivulet,  and  form  un- 
molested. Certain  ft  is,  these  circumstances  con- 
tributed to  the  success  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough, 
who  rode  through  the  hottest  of  the  fire  with  the 
calmest  intrepidity,  giving  his  orders  with  that 
presence  of  mind  and  deliberation  which  were  so 
peculiar  to  his  character.  When  he  next  day 
visited  Tallard,  he  told  that  general,  he  was  sorry 
such  a  misfortune  should  happen  personally  to  one 
for  whom  he  had  a  profound  esteem.  The  mare- 
schal congratulated  htm  on  having  vanquished  the 
best  troops  in  the  world ;  a  compliment  to  which  the 
duke  replied,  that  he  thought  his  own  the  best 
troops  m  the  world,  seeing  they  had  conquered 
those  upon  whom  the  mareschal  had  bestowed  such 

SIEGE  OF  LANDAU. 

The  victorious  generals  having  by  this  decisive 
stroke  saved  the  house  of  Austria  from  entire  ruin, 
and  entirely  changed  the  face  of  affairs  in  the  em- 
pire, signified  their  opinion  to  prince  Louis  of  Baden, 
that  it  would  be  for  tho  advantage  of  the  common 
cause  to  join  all  their  forces,  and  drive  the  French 
out  of  Germany,  rather  than  lose  time  at  the  siege 
at  Ingoldstadt,  which  would  surrender  of  course. 
This  opinion  was  confirmed  by  the  conduct  of  the 
French  garrison  at  Augsburg,  who  quitted  that 
place  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  August.  The  magis- 
trates sent  a  deputation,  craving  the  protection  of 
the  duke  of  Marlborough,  who  forthwith  ordered  a 
detachment  to  take  possession  of  that  important' 
city.  The  duke  having  sent  mareschal  de  Tallard 
nnder  a  guard  of  dragoons  to  Fraukfort,  and  dis- 
posed of  the  other  prisoners  of  distinction  in  the 
adjacent  places,  encamped  at  Sefillingen,  within 
half  a  league  of  Uhn.  Here  he  held  a  conference 
with  the  princes  Eugene  and  Louis  of  Baden,  iu 
which  they  agreed  that,  as  the  enemy  retreated 
towards  the  Rhine,  the  confederate  army  should 
take  the  same  route,  excepting  three  and  twenty 
battalions  and  some  squadrons,  to  be  left  for  the 
siege  ot  Clm,  under  general  Thungen.  They  began 
their  march  on  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  August,  by 
different  routes,  to  the  general  rendezvous  at 
BruschaL  near  PniKpsburgn.  Then  they  resolved, 
that  prince  Louis  of  Baden  should  undertake  the 
siege  of  Landau,  in  order  to  secure  the  circle  of 
ftaabta  from  the  incursions  of  that  garrison.  Con- 
sidering the  consternation  that  prevailed  all  over 
France,  nothing  could  be  more  impolitic  than  this 
measure,  which  gave  the  enemy  tune  for  recollec- 
tion, and  recruiting  their  forces.  It  was  a  proposal 
on  which  the  prince  of  Baden  insisted  with  uncom 
mon  obstinacy.  He  was  even  suspected  of  corrup- 
tion. He  was  jealous  of  the  glory  which  the  duke 
of  Marlborough  had  acquired,  and  such  a  bigoted 
papist,  that  he  repined  at  the  success  of  an  heretical 
general.  On  the  twelfth  day  of  September  he 
marched  towards  Landau  with  the  troops  destined 
for  the  siege,  and  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  with 
prince  Eugene,  encamped  at  Croon  Weissonburgh, 
to  cover  the  enterprise.  By  this  time  Ulm  had 
surrendered  to  Thungen,  even  before  the  trenches 
were  opened.    Vflleroy  advanced  with  his  army 
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towards  Landau,  as  If  he  had  intended  to  attack 
the  confederates ;  hat  retired  without  having  made 
any  attempt  for  the  relief  of  the  place,  which  was 
defended  with  the  most  obstinate  valour  till  the 
twept)-thkd  day  of  November,  when  the  besiegers 
having  lodged  themselves  on  the  counterscarp,  the 
breaches  being  practicable,  and  the  dispositions 
made  for  a  general  assault,  the  garrfcon  capitulated 
upon  honourable  conditions.  The  king  of  the  Ro- 
mans ha«l  arrived  in  the  camp,  that  he  might  have 
the  credit  of  taking  the  place,  the  command  of 
which  ha  bestowed  on  the  count  de  Prize,  who  had 
before  defended  it  with  equal  ooarage  and  ability. 

MARLBOROUGH  RETURNS  TO  ENGLAND. 
Ths  next  enterprise  which  the  confederates  un- 
dertook, was  the  siege  of  Traerbach.  The  heredi- 
tary prince  of  Hesse-Cassel,  being  intrusted  with 
the  direction  of  the  attacks,  invested  the  castle  in 
the  beginning  of  November.  Though  it  was  strongly 
fortified,  and  well  defended,  he  carried  on  his  oper- 
ations with  such  spirit  and  assiduity,  that  in  about 
six  weeks  the  garrison  surrendered  the  place  on 
honourable  terms.  In  the  mean  time  the  duke  of 
Marlborough  repaired  to  Berlin,  where  he  negoti- 
ated for  a  reinforcement  of  eight  thousand  Prussians, 
to  serve  under  prince  Eugene  in  Italy  during  the 
next  campaign.  Thence  he  proceeded  to  the  court 
of  Hanover,  where,  as  in  all  other  places,  he  was 
received  with  particular  marks  of  distinction.  When 
he  arrived  at  the  Hague,  he  was  congratulated  by 
the  States-general  on  his  victories  at  Schellenberg 
and  Blenheim,  and  as  much  considered  in  Holland, 
as  if  he  had  been  actually  stadtholder.  He  had  re 
ceived  a  second  letter  from  the  emperor,  couched 
in  the  warmest  terms  of  acknowledgment,  and  was 
declared  prince  of  the  empire.  In  December  he 
embarked  for  England,  where  he  found  the  people 
in  a  transport  of  joy,  and  was  welcomed  as  a  hero 
who  had  retrieved  the  glory  of  the  nation. 

STATE  OF  THE  WAR  IN  EUROPE. 

In  Flanders,  nothing  of  moment  was  executed, 
except  the  bombardment  of  Bruges  and  Namur  by 
baron  Spaar,  with  nine  thousand  Dutch  troops ; 
and  two  attempts  upon  the  French  lines,  which 
were  actually  penetrated  by  Auverquerque,  though 
he  was  not  able  to  maintain  the  footing  he  had 
gained.  The  elector  of  Bavaria,  who  had  retired 
to  Brussels  after  his  defeat,  formed  a  scheme 
for  surprising  the  Dutch  general  at  the  end  of  the 
campaign,  aud  assembled  all  his  troops  atTirlemont : 
bmt  the  French  court  apprehensive  of  his  temerity, 
sent  Villeroy  to  watch  his  conduct,  and  prevent  his 
hazarding  an  engagement,  except  with  a  fair  pros- 
pect of  advantage.  The  mareschal  finding  him  de- 
termined to  give  battle  at  all  events,  represented 
the  improbability  of  succeeding  against  an  enemy 
so  advantageously  posted ;  and  the  ill  consequences 
of  a  repulse :  but,  finding  the  elector  deaf  to  all  his 
remonstrances,  he  flatly  refused  to  march,  and  pro  • 
duced  the  king's  order  to  avoid  an  engagement. 
In  Italy  the  French  met  with  no  opposition.  Tho 
duke  of  Savoy  being  unable  to  face  the  enemy  in 
the  field,  was  obliged  to  lie  inactive.  He  saw  the 
duke  de  Vendome  reduce  Vercelli  and  Ivrea,  and 
undertake  the  siege  of  Vcrac ;  while  he  posted  his 
little  army  on  the  other  side  of  the  Po,  at  Orescen- 
tino,  where  be  had  a  bridge  of  communication,  by 
which  he  supplied  the  place  occasionally  with  fresh 
troops  and  provision.  The  place  held  out  five 
months  against  all  the  efforts  of  the  French  gen- 
eral :  at  length  the  communication  being  cut  off, 
the  duke  of  Savoy  retired  to  Chivos.  He  bore  hie 
misfortunes  with  great  equanimity;  and  told  the 
English  minister,  that  though  he  was  abandoned 
by  the  allies,  he  would  never  abandon  himself.  The 
emperor  had  neglected  Italy,  that  he  might  act  with 
more  vigour  against  Ragotski  and  the  Hungarian 
malcontents,  over  whom  he  obtained  several  advan- 
tages ;  notwithstanding  which  they  continued  for- 
midable, from  their  number,  bravery,  and  resolu- 
tion. The  ministers  of  the  allies  pressed  Leopold 
to  enter  into  a  negotiation  for  a  peace  with  those 
rebels ;  and  conferences  were  opened ;  but  he  was 
not  sincerely  disposed  to  an  accommodation,  and 
Ragotski  aimed  at  the  principality  of  Transylvania, 
which  the  court  of  Vienna  would  not  easily  relin- 
quish. The  emperor  was  not  a  little  alarmed  by  a 
revolution  at  the  Ottoman  porte,  until  the  new  sultan 
despatched  a  chiaus  to  Vienna,  with  an  assurance 
that  he  would  give  no  assistance  to  the  malcoutcvts 
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of  H  ungary.  In  Poland,  the  diet  being  assembled  by 
the  cardinal-primate,  Stanislaus  Lexinski,  palatine  of 
Posnania,  was  elected  and  proclaimed  king,  and  re- 
cognised by  Charles  of  Sweden  who  still  maintained 
his  army  by  contribution*  in  that  country,  more  in- 
tent upon  the  ruin  of  Augustus  than  upon  the  preser- 
vation of  his  own  dominions:  for  he  paid  no  regard 
to  the  progress  of  the  Muscovites,  who  had  ravaged 
Ijvonia,  reduced  Narva,  and  made  incursions  into 
Sweden.  Augustus  retreated  into  his  Saxon  do- 
minions, which  he  impoverished,  in  order  to  raise 
a  great  army,  with  which  he  might  return  to  Po- 
land ;  the  pope  espoused  the  interest  of  this  new 
convert,  so  far  as  to  cite  the  cardinal  primate  to 
appear  at  Rome,  and  give  an  account  of  the  share 
he  had  in  the  Polish  troubles.  The  protestants  of 
the  Gonvennois,  deriving  courage  from  despair, 
became  so  troublesome  to  the  government  of  France, 
that  Louis  was  obliged  to  treat  them  with  lenity : 
he  sent  mareschal  V  Ulars  against  them  with  a  fresh 
reinforcement ;  but  at  the  same  time  furnished  him 
with  instructions  to  treat  for  an  accommodation, 
This  officer  immediately  commenced  a  negotiation 
with  Cavalier,  the  chief  of  the  revolters ;  and  a 
formal  treaty  was  concluded,  by  which  they  were 
indulged  with  liberty  of  conscience :  but  these  arti- 
cle* were  very  ill  observed  by  the  French  ministry. 

CAMPAIGN  IN  PORTUGAL. 

In  Portugal,  the  interest  of  king  Charles  wore 
a  very  melancholy  aspect.  When  he  arrived  at 
Lisbon,  he  found  no  preparations  made  for  opening 
the  campaign.  The  Portuguese  ministry  favoured 
the  French  in  secret :  the  people  were  averse  to 
heretics :  the  duke  of  Schomberg  was  on  ill  terms 
with  Fagel,  the  Dutch  general:  the  Portuguese 
forces  consisted  of  raw  undisciplined  peasants  : 
and  the  French  ambassador  had  bought  up  the  best 
horses  in  the  kingdom ;  so  that  the  troopers  could 
not  be  properly  mounted.  The  king  of  Portugal 
had  promised  to  enter  Spain  with  Charles  by  the 
middle  of  May  :  but  he  was  not  ready  till  the  be- 
ginning of  June,  when  they  reached  Santaren.  By 
this  time  they  had  published  their  respective  mani- 
festoes ;  Charles  displaying  bis  title  to  the  crown 
of  Spain,  and  promising  pardon  to  all  his  subjects 
who  would  in  three  months  join  his  army  ;  and  the 
king  of  Portugal  declaring,  that  his  sole  aim  in  tak- 
ing up  arms  was  to  restore  the  liberty  of  the  Span- 
ish nation,  oppressed  by  the  poweT  of  France,  as 
well  as  to  assert  the  right  of  Charles  to  that  mon- 
archy. The  present  possessor,  whom  they  men- 
tioned by  the  name  of  the  duke  of  Anjou,  had  al- 
ready anticipated  their  invasion.  His  general,  the 
d  alee  of  Berwick,  entering  Portugal,  took  the  town 
of  Segura  by  stratagem.  The  governor  of  Salva- 
terra  surrendered  at  discretion :  Cebreros  was  re- 
duced without  much  opposition :  Zebredo  was 
abandoned  by  the  inhabitants  ;  and  the  town  of 
Lhasa  la  Viella  was  taken  by  assault.  Portugal 
was  at  the  same  time  invaded  in  different  parts  by 
the  marquis  de  Jeoffreville.  prince  Tscrclas  de  Til- 
ly, and  the  marquis  de  Villadarias.  Two  Dutch 
battalions  were  attacked  and  taken  by  the  duke  of 
Berwick  at  Sodreira  Furmosa.  Then  he  passed 
the  Tagus,  and  joined  prince  Tserclas.  .King  Philip 
arriving  in  the  army,  invested  Portalegfe ;  and  the 
garrison,  including  an  Engtisn  regiment  of  foot 
commanded  by  colonel  Stanhope,  were  made*  pris- 
oners of  war.  The  next  place  he  besieged  was 
Castel  Davide,  which  met  with  the  same  fate.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  marquis  Das  Minas,  in  order  to 
make  a  diversion,  entered-  Spain  with  fifteen  thou- 
sand men,  took  Feuente  Grimaldo  in  Castile,  by 
assault,  defeated  a  body  of  French  and  Spaniards 
commanded  by  Don  Ronqoillo,  and  made  himself 
master  of  Manseinto.  The  weather  growing  exces- 
sively hot,  Philip  sent  his  troops  into  quarters  of 
refreshment :  and  the  allies  followed  his  example. 
Duke  Schomberg  finding  his  advice  very  little  re- 
garded by  the  Portuguese  ministry,  and  seeing 
very  little  prospect  of  success,  desired  leave  to  re- 
sign his  command,  which  the  queen  bestowed  upon 
the  earl  of  Galway,  who,  with  a  reinforcement  of 
English  and  Dutch  troops,  arrived  at  IJsbon  on  the 
thirtieth  day  of  July.  About  the  latter  end  of  Sep- 
tember, the  two  kings  repaired  to  the  camp  near 
Almeida,  resolving  to  invade  Castile:  but  they 
found  the  river  Agueda  so  well  guarded  by  tho 
duke  of  Berwick,  that  they  would  not  attempt  a 
passage.  They,  therefore,  retired  into  the  terri- 
tories of  Portugal,  and  the  army  was  put  into  win- 


ter quarters.  The  Spaniards  were  now  so  weaken- 
ed, by  detachments  sent  with  the  marquis  de  Villa- 
darias towards  Gibraltar,  that  the  Duke  of  Berwick 
could  not  execute  any  scheme  of  importance  during 
tiie  remaining  part  01  the  campaign. 


SIR  GEORGE  ROOKE  TAKES  GIBRALTAR. 

The  arms  of  England  were  not  less  fortunate  by 
sea  than  they  had  been  upon  the  Danube.  Sir 
George  Rooke  having  landed  king  Charles  at  Lis- 
bon, sent  a  squadron  to  cruise  off  Cape  Spartell, 
under  the  command  of  rear-admiral  Dilkes,  who,  on 
the  .twelfth  of  March,  engaged  and  took  three  Span- 
ish ships  of  war,  bound  from  St.  Sebastian's  to 
Cadis.  Rooke  received  orders  from  the  queen  to 
sail  to  the  relief  of  Nice  and  Villa  Franca,  which 
were  threatened  with  a  siege  by  the  duke  de  Vea- 
dome :  at  the  same  time  he  was  pressed  by  king 
Charles  to  execute  a  scheme  upon  Barcelona,  pro- 
jected by  the  prince  of  Hesse  d'Armstadt,  who  de- 
clared his  opinion,  that  the  Catalonians  would  de- 
clare for  the  house  of  Austria,  as  soon  as  they 
should  be  assured  of  proper  support  and  protec- 
tion. The  ministry  of  England  understacding  that 
the  French  were  employed  in  equipping  a  strong 
squadron  at  Brest,  and  judging  it  was  destined  to 
act  in  the  Mediterranean,  sent  out  Sir  Cloudesley 
fjhovel  with  a  considerable  fleet,  to  watch  the  mo- 
tions of  the  Brest  squadron ;  and  he  was  provided 
with  instructions  how  to  act,  in  case  it  should  be 
sailed  to  the  Mediterranean.  Mean  while,  Sit 
George  Rooke,  in  compliance  with  the  entreaties 
of  king  Charles,  sailed  with  the  transports  under 
his  convoy  to  Barcelona,  and  on  the  eighteenth  of 
May  appeared  before  the  city.  Next  day,  the  troops 
were  landed  by  the  prince  of  Hesse,  to  the  number 
of  two  thousand,  and  the  Dutch  ketches  bombarded 
the  place  :  but  by  this  time  the  governor  had  se- 
sured  the  chiefs  of  the  Austrian  party ;  and  the 
people  exhibiting  no  marks  of  attachment  to  king 
Charles,  the  prince  re-embarked  his  soldiers,  from 
an  apprehension  of  their  being  attacked  and  over- 

Sowered  by  superior  numbers.  On  the  sixteenth 
ay  of  June  Sir  George  Rooke,  being  joined  by  Sir 
Cloudesley  Shovel,  resolved  to  proceed  up  the  Me- 
diterranean in  quest  of  the  French  fleet,  which  had 
sailed  thither  from  Brest,  and  which  Rooke  had  ac- 
tually discovered,  in  the  preceding  month,  on  their 
voyage  to  Toulon.  On  the  seventeenth  day  of  July 
the  admiral  called  a  council  of  war  in  the  road  of 
Tetuan,  when  they  resolved  to  make  an  attempt 
upon  Gibraltar,  which  was  but  slenderly  provided 
with  a  garrison.  Thither  they  sailed,  and  on  the 
twenty-first  day  of  the  month  the  prince  of  Hesse 
landed  on  the  isthmus  with  eighteen  hundred  ma- 
rines :  then  he  summoned  the  governor  to  surren- 
der, and  was  answered,  that  the  place  would  be 
defended  to  the  last  extremity.  Next  day  the  ad- 
miral gave  orders  for  cannonading  the  town  :  per- 
ceiving that  tho  enemy  were  driven  from  their 
fortifications  at  the  south  mole-head,  he  command- 
Ned  captain  Whitaker  to  arm  all  the  boats,  and 
assault  that  quarter.  The  captains  Hicks  and 
Jumper,  who  happened  to  be  nearest  the  mole,  im- 
mediately manned  their  pinnaces,  and  entered  the 
fortifications  sword  in  hand.  The  Spaniards  sprung 
a  mine,  by  which  two  lieutenants,  and  about  a 
hundred  men,  were  killed  or  wounded.  Neverthe- 
less, the  two  captains  took  possession  of  a  platform, 
and  kept  their  ground  until  they  were  sustained 
by  captain  Whitaker,  and  the  rest  of  the  seamen, 
who  took  by  storm  a  redoubt  between  the  mole  and 
the  town.  Then  the  governor  capitulated  ;  and  tile 
prince  of  Hesse  entered  the  place,  amascd  at  the 
success  of  this  attempt,  considering  the  strength  of 
the  fortifications^  which  might  have  been  defended 
by  fifty  men  against  a  numerous  army. 

A  sufficient  garrison  being  left  with  his  highness, 
the  admiral  returned  to  Tetuan,  to  take  in  wood 
and  water ;  and  when  he  sailed,  on  the  ninth  day 
of  August,  he  descried  the  French  fl>"t,  to  which 
be  gave  chase  with  all  the  sail  he  could  spread. 
On  the  thirteenth  he  came  up  with  it,  as  it  lay  in 
a  line  off  Malaga  ready  to  receive  him,  to  tho  num 
ber  of  two  and  fifty  great  ships,  and  four  and  twenty 
galleys,  under  the  command  of  the  count  de  Tbo- 
louse,  high-admiral  of  France,  with  the  inferior 
flags  of  the  white  and  blue  divisions.  The  English 
fleet  consisted  of  three  and  fifty  ships  of  the  line, 
exclusive  of  frigates,  but  they  were  inferior  to  the 
Freuch  iu  number  of  guns  and  men,  as  well  as  in 
weight  of  metal,  and  altogether  unprovided  of  gal- 
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leys,  from  which  the  enemy  reaped  great  advan- 
tage daring  the  engagement.  A  little  after  ten  in 
the  morning  the  battle  began,  with  equal  fory  on 
both  sides,  and  continued  to  rage  with  doubtful  suc- 
cess till  two  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  van  of  the 
French  gave  way;  nevertheless,  the  fight  was 
maintained  till  night,  when  the  enemy  bore  away 
to  leeward.  The  wind  shifting  before  morning,  the 
French  gained  the  weather-gage ;  but  they  made 
no  use  of  this  advantage :  for  two  successive  days 
the  English  admiral  endeavoured  to  renew  the  en- 
gagement, which  the  count  de  Tholouse  declined, 
and  at  last  he  disappeared.  The  loss  was  pretty 
equal  on  both  sides,  though  not  a  single  ship  was 
taken  or  destroyed  by  either :  but  the  honour  of 
the  day  certainly  remained  with  the  English.  Over 
and  above  the  disadvantages  we  have  enumerated, 
the  bottoms  of  the  British  fleet  were  foul,  and 
several  large  ships  had  expended  all  their  shot 
kmg  before  the  battle  ceased :  yet  the  enemy  were 
so  roughly  handled,  that  they  did  not  venture  an- 
other engagement  during  the  whole  war.  The 
French  king,  in  order  to  raise  the  drooping  spirits 
of  his  people,  claimed  the  victory,  and  published 
an  account  of  the  action,  which,  at  this  distance  of 
time,  plainly  proves  that  he  was  reduced  to  the 
mean  shift  of  imposing  upon  his  subjects,  by  false 
and  partial  representations.  Among  other  exagger- 
ations m  this  detail,  we  find  mention  made  of  mis- 
chief done  to  French  ships  by  English  bombs ;  though 
nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  there  was  not 
one  bomb  vessel  in  the  combined  fleet.  The  French 
academy,  actuated  by  a  servile  spirit  of  adulation, 
caused  a  medal  to  be  struck  on  the  occasion,  which, 
instead  of  perpetuating  the  glory  of  their  prince, 
served  only  to  transmit  their  own  shame  to  noster- 
ity.  After  the  battle,  Sir  George  Rooke  sailed  to 
Gibraltar  to  refit,  and  leaving  a  squadron  with  Sir 
John  Leake*  set  sail  for  England  on  the  twenty- 
fourth  day  of  August.  He  arrived  in  September, 
and  was  received  by  the  ministry,  and  the  people 
in  general,  with  those  marks  of  esteem  and  venera- 
tion which  were  dot-  to  his  long  services  and  signal 
success  :  but  he  was  still  persecuted  with  a  spirit 
of  envy  and  detraction.  Philip,  king  of  Spain, 
alarmed  at  the  reduction  of  Gibraltar,  sent  the  mar- 
quis de  Vifladarius  with  an  army  to  retake  it.  The' 
siege  tasted  four  monhs,  during  which  the  prince 
of  Hesse  exhibited  many  shining  proofs  of  courage 
and  ability.  The  place  was  supplied  with  men  and 
provisions  by  convoys  from  Lisbon,  until  monsieur 
de  Poinds  put  a  stop  to  that  communication,  by 
entering  the  bay  with  a  strong  squadron :  but  he 
was  obliged  to  retire  at  the  approach  of  Sir  John 
Leake  and  admiral  Vanderdussen  ;  and  the  marquis 
de  VQladarias,  having  made  little  or  no  progress  on 
land,  thought  proper  to  abandon  the  enterprise. 

SESSION  OF  PARLIAMENT  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  parliament  of  England  meeting  on  the  twen- 
ty-ninth day  of  October,  the  queen,  m  her  speech, 
observed,  that  the  gaeat  and  remarkable  success 
with  which  God  had  blessed  her  arms  produced 
unanimous  joy  and  satisfaction  through  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  and  that  a  timely  improvement  of  the 
present  advantages  would  enable  ner  to  procure  a 
lasting  foundation  of  security  for  England,  as  well 
as  a  firm  support  for  the  liberty  of  Europe.  She 
declared  her  intention  was  to  be  kind  and  indul- 
gent to  all  her  subjects.  She  expressed  her  hope 
that  they  would  do  nothing  to  endanger  the  loss  of 
titi*  opportunity ;  and  that  there  would  be  no  con- 
tention amontf  then,  but  **>  emulation  to  promote 
the  public  welfare.  Congratulatory  addresses  were 
voted  and  presented  by  both  houses.  They  were 
equal  in  their  professions  of  duty  and  affection  to 
(be  queen  ;  but  the  addresses  imbibed  a  very  dif- 
ferent colour  from  tho  different  sanctions  by  which 
the  two  houses  were  influenced.  The  lords  con- 
gratulated her  on  the  great  and  glorious  success  of 
ner  arms  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough, without  deigning  to  mention  Sir  George 
Rooke,  who  had  defeated  the  French  navy  at  sea, 
and  added  the  important  fortress  of  Gibraltar  to 
the  British  conquests.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
commons  affected  to  mention  the  battle  of  Blen- 
heim, and  Rooke**  naval  victory,  as  events  of  equal 
glory  and  importance.  However  they  might  be 
warped  by  prejudice  against  individuals,  they  did 
not  suffer  the  war  to  languish  for  want  of  supplies. 
Hating  taken  into  consideration  the  services  of  the 
army  and  nary,  they  voted  that  the  queen  should 
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be  desired  to  bestow  her  bounty  on  the  seamen 
and  land  forces  who  had  behaved  themselves  so 
gallantly.  Then  they  deliberated  upon  the  differ- 
ent articles  of  national  expense,  and  granted  four 
millions  six  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  thirty-one  pounds  for  the  occasions  of 
the  ensuing  year,  to  be  raised  by  a  land  tax,  by 
the  sale  of  annuities,  and  other  expedients.  These 
measures  were  taken  with  such  expedition,  that 
the  land  tax  received  the  royal  assent  on  the  ninth 
day  of  December;  when  the  queen,  in  a  short 
speech,  thanked  the  commons  tor  their  despatch, 
which  she  considered  a  sure  pledge  of  their  affec- 
tion. 

AN  ACT  OF  ALIENATION  PASSED. 

Thk  high  church  party  took  this  occasion  to  pro- 
mote  the  bill  against  occasional  conformity,  which 
was  revived  and  brought  into  the  house  on  a  new 
model,  by  Mr.  William  Bromley,  who  moved  that 
it  might  be  tacked  to  the  land  tax  bill,  and  sent  up 
to  the  lords  for  their  concurrence.  The  court  no 
longer  espoused  this  measure,  and  the  violent 
party  was  weakened  by  defection.  After  a  warm 
and  tedious  debate,  the  tack  was  rejected  by  a 
great  majority.  The  bill,  however,  passed  the 
house  of  commons,  and  was  sent  up  to  the  loTds  on 
the  fourteenth  day  of  December,  when  it  would 
hardly  have  excited  a  debate,  had  not  the  queen 
been  present,  and  desirous  of  hearing  what  could 
be  said  on  both  sides  of  the  question.  For  the  in- 
formation and  satisfaction  of  ner  majesty,  the  sub- 
ject was  again  discussed,  and  all  the  arguments 
being  repeated,  the  bill  was  rejected  by  a  majority 
of  one  and  twenty  voices.  The  next  subject  on 
which  the  house  of  lords  employed  their  attention, 
was  the  late  conduct  of  the  Scottish  parliament. 
The  lord  Haversham  in  a  set  speech,  observed, 
that  the  settlement  of  the  succession  in  Scotland 
had  been  postponed,  partly  because  the  ministry 
for  that  kingdom  were  weak  and  divided ;  partly 
from  a  received  opinion  that  the  succession  was 
never  sincerely  and  cordially  intended  by  those 
who  managed  the  affairs  of  Scotland  in  the  cabinet 
council.  He  expatiated  on  the  bad 'consequences 
that  might  attend  the  act  of  security,  which  ho 
styled  a  bill  of  exclusion  ;  and  particularly  men- 
tioned that  clause  by  which  the  heritors  and  bo- 
roughs were  ordained  to  exercise  their  fencible 
men  every  month.  He  said  the  nobility  and  gentry 
of  Scotland  were  as  learned  and  brave  as  any  na- 
tion in  Europe,  and  generally  discontented :  that 
the  common  people  were  very  numerous,  very 
stout,  and  very  poor  ;  and  he  asked  who  was  the 
man  that  could  tell  what  such  a  multitude,  so 
armed,  and  so  disciplined,  might  do  under  such 
leaders,  could  opportunities  suit  their  intention. 
He  recommended  these  circumstances  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  house,  and  concluded  with  these 
words  of  lord  Bacon,  "  Let  men  beware  how  they 
neglect  or  suffer  matter  of  troubles  to  bo  prepared ; 
for  no  man  can  forbid  the  sparks  that  may  set  all 
on  fire."  The  lords  resolved  to  consider  these  sub- 
jects on  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  November,  when 
the  queen  repaired  to  the  bouse  of  peers1  to  hear 
the  debates,  and  by  her  presence  moderate  the 
heat  of  both  parties.  The  earl  of  Nottingham  re- 
flected so  severely  on  the  memory  of  king  William, 
that  he  would  have  been  sent  to  the  Tower,  had 
not  the  lords  declined  any  such  motion  out  of  re- 
spect to  her  majesty.  After  much  declamation  on 
the  Scottish  act  of  security,  the  grand  committee 
of  the  peers,  by  the  advice  of  lord  Whartun,  re- 
solved, that  the  queen  should  be  enabled  by  act  of 
parliament,  on  tito  part  of  England,  to  name  com- 
missioners to  treat  about  a  union  trltb;  HsnUand, 
provided  that  the  parliament  of  Scotland  should 
first  appoint  commissioners  on  their  part  for  the 
same  purpose :  that  no  Scotsmen  should  enjoy  the 
privileges  of  Englishmen,  except  such  as  were 
settled  m  England,  Ireland,  and  the  plantations, 
and  such  as  were  or  might  be  in  the  sea  or  land 
service,  until  a  union  could  be  effected,  or  the  suc- 
cession settled  as  in  England:  that  the  traffic  by 
cattle  from  Scotland  to  England  should  be  prevent- 
ed :  that  the  lord  admiral  should  issue  orders  for 
taking  such  vessels  as  should  be  found  trading 
from  Scotland  to  France,  or  to  the  ports  of  any  or 
her  majesty's  enemies;  and  that  care  should  be 
taken  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  English  wool 
mto  Scotland.  On  these  resolutions  a  bill  was 
formed  for    an    entire    union,   and  passed   the 
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house  on  Che  twentieth  day  of  December.  The 
lords  presented  an  address  to  the  queen,  represent- 
ing that  they  had  duly  weighed  the  dangerous  and 
pernicious  effects  that  were  likely  to  be  produced 
by  dirers  act*  of  parliament  lately  passed  in  Scot- 
land: that  they  were  of  opinion  the  safety  of  the 
kingdom  required  that  speedy  and  effectual  orders 
should  be  given  to  put  Newcastle  in  a  posture  of 
defence,  to  secure  the  port  of  Tinmouth,  and  repair 
the  fortifications  of  Hull  and  Carlisle.  They  like- 
wise advised  her  majesty  to  give  directions  for  dis- 
cipling  the  militia  of  the  four  northern  counties ; 
for  providing  them  with  arms  and  ammunition; 
for  maintaining  a  competent  number  of  regular 
troops  on  the  northern  borders  of  England,  as  well 
as  in  the  north  of  Ireland ;  and  for  putting  the  laws 
in  execution  against  papists.  The  queen  promised 
that  a  survey  should  be  made  of  the  places  they 
had  mentioned,  and  laid  before  the  parliament; 
and  that  she  would  give  the  necessary  directions 
upon  the  other  articles  of  the  address.  The  com- 
mons seemed  to  concur  with  the  lords  in  their  sen- 
timents of  the  Scottish  act  of  security.  They  re- 
solved, that  a  bill  should  be  brought  in  for  the 
effectual  securing  the  kingdom  of  England  from  the 
apparent  dangers  that  might  arise  from  several  acts 
lately  passed  in  the  parliament  of  Scotland ;  and 
this  was  formed  on  nearly  the  same  resolutions 
which  had  been  taken  in  the  upper  house.  The  bill 
sent  down  by  the  lords,  was  thrice  read,  and  ordered 
to  lie  upon  the  table :  but  they  passed  their  own,  to 
take  effect  at  Christmas,  provided  before  that  time 
the  Scots  should  not  settle  the  succession.  When 
it  was  offered  to  the  lords,  they  passed  it  without 
any  amendment,  -contrary  to  the  expectation  and 
even  to  the  hope  of  some  members  who  were  no 
friends  to  the  house  of  Hanover,  and  firmly  believed 
the  lords  would  have  treated  this  bill  with  the  same 
contempt  which  bad  been  manifested  for  that  which 
they  had  sent  down  to  the  commons. 

The  duke  of  Marlborough  at  bis  first  appearance 
in  the  house  after  his  return  to  England,  was  hon- 
oured with  a  very  extraordinary  eulogium,  pro- 
nounced by  the  lord-keeper,  in  the  name  of  the 
peers  of  England ;  and  a  compliment  of  the  same 
nature  was  presented  to  him  by  a  committee  of  the 
house  of  commons.  Doctor  Delaune,  vice-chancel- 
lor of  Oxford,  accompanied  by  the  principal  mem- 
bers of  the  University,  attended  the  queen  with  an 
address  of  congratulation  upon  the  success  of  her 
arms  in  Germany,  under  the  admirable  conduct  and 
invincible  courage  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough ;  and 
at  sea,  under  the  most  brave  and  faithful  admiral 
Sir  George  Rooke.  He  received  a  civil  answer 
from  her  majesty,  though  now  she  took  umbrage  at 
Rooke'*  being  raised  upon  a  level  with  the  duke  of 
Marlborough,  whose  great  victories  had  captivated 
her  administration,  and  whose  wife  had  alienated 
her  affection  from  the  tories.  The  commons  per- 
ceiving bow  high  he  stood  in  her  majesty's  esteem, 
and  having  been  properly  tutored  for  the  purpose, 
took  into  consideration  the  great  services  of  the 
duke  ;  and,  in  an  address,  besought  her  majesty  to 
consider  some  proper  means  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  such  noble  actions.  In  a  row  days  she 
gave  them  to  understand  by  a  message,  that  she 
was  inclined  to  grant  the  interest  of  the  crown  in 
the  honour  and  manor  of  Woodstock  and  hundred 
of  Wooton  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough  and  his 
heirs ;  and  that  as  the  lieutenancy  and  rangerahip 
of  the  parks,  with  the  rents  and  profits  of  the  manors 
and  hundreds,  were  granted  for  two  lives,  she  wished 
that  incumbrance  could  be  removed.  A  bill  was  im- 
mediately brought  in,  enabling  the  queen  to  bestow 
these  honours  and  manors  on  the  duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough and  his  hefcrsi  and  the  queen  was  desired  to 
advance  the  money  for  clearing  the  incumbrances. 
She  not  only  complied  with  this  address,  but  like- 
wise ordered  the  comptroller  of  her  works  to  build 
in  Woodstock-park,  a  magnificent  palace  for  the 
duke,  upon  a  plan  much  more  solid  than  beautiful. 
By  this  time-Sir  George  Rooke  was  laid  aside,  and 
the  command  of  the  fleet  bestowed  upon  Sir 
Cloudesley  Shovel,  now  declared  rear-admiral  of 
England.  Mareschal  de  TaQard,  with  the  other 
French  generals  taken  at  Hochstadt,  arrived  on  the 
sixteenth  of  December  in  the  river  Thames,  and 
Were  immediately  conveyed  to  Nottingham  and 
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DISAGREEMENT  ON  THE  SUBJECT  OP  THE 
AYLESBURY  CONSTABLES. 


regiment  of  horse  guards.  They  were  treated  with 
great  respect,  and  allowed  the  privQoge  of  riding 
ten  miles  around  the  places  of  their  confinement. 


Whim  the  house  of  commons,  in  two  successive 
addresses,  thanked  the  queen  for  the  treaty  which 
the  duke  of  Marlborough  had  concluded  with  Prussia 
concerning  the  troops  to  be  sent  to  the  duke  of 
Savoy,  and  desired  she  would  use  her  interest  with 
the  allies,  mat  they  might  next  year  furnish  their 
complete  proportions  of  men  by  sea  and  land ;  the 
lords  examined  into  all  the  proceedings  at  sea,  and 
all  the  instructions  of  the  admiralty ;  and  presented 
an  address  to  the  queen,  explaining  all  the  different 
articles  of  mismanagement.  She  promised  to  con- 
sider them  particularly,  and  give  such  directions 
upon  them  as  might  be  most  for  the  advantage  of 
the  public  service.  The  remaining  part  of  the  ses- 
sion was  consumed  in  disputes  and  altercations 
between  the  two  houses  on  the  subject  of  tho 
Aylesbury  constables,  who  were  sued  by  fire  other 
inhabitants  for  having  denied  them  the  right  of 
voting  at  the  election.  These  five  persons  were  - 
committed  to  Newgate  by  order  of  the  house  of 
commons.  They  moved  for  habeas  corpus  in  the 
King's  Bench;  but  the  court  would  take  no  cog- 
nizance of  the  affair.  Two  of  the  prisoners  peti- 
tioned the  queen  that  their  case  might  be  brought 
before  her  majesty  in  parliament.  The  commons, 
in  an  address,  besought  the  queen  to  refuse  grant- 
ing a  writ  of  error  in  this  case,  which  would  tend 
to  the  overthrowing  the  undoubted  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  the  oomraons  of  England.  She  assured 
them  she  would  noc  do  any  thing  to  give  them  just 
cause  of  complaint;  but  this  matter  relating  to  the 
course  of  judicial  proceedings,  being  of  the  highest 
importance,  she  thought  it  necessary  to  weigh  and 
consider  very  carefully  what  might  be  proper  lor  her 
to  do  in  a  thing  of  so  great  concern.  They  voted  all 
the  lawyers  who  had  pleaded  on  the  return  of  the  ha- 
beas corpus  in  behalf  of  the  prisoners  guilty  of  a 
breach  of  privilege,  and  ordered  them  to  be  taken  into 
custody.  They  likewise  ordered  the  prisoners  to  be 
removed  from  Newgate  into  the  custody  of  their 
sergeant  at  arms,  lest  they  should  have  been  dis- 
charged by  the  queen's  granting  writs  of  error. 
The  prisoners,  finding  themselves  at  the  mercy  of 
tho  exasperated  commons,  petitioned  tho  lords  for 
relief.  The  upper  house  passed  six  different  reso- 
lutions against  the  conduct  of  the  commons,  as 
being  an  obstruction  to  justice,  and  contrary  to 
Magna  Charta.  The  lower  house  demanded  a  con- 
ference, in  which  they  insisted  upon  the  sole  right 
of  determining  elections :  they  affirmed,  that  they 
only  could  judge  who  had  a  right  of  voting ;  and 
that  they  were  judges  of  their  own  privileges,  in 
which  the  lords  could  not  intermeddle. 

THE  PARLIAMENT  DISSOLVED. 

The  upper  house  demanded  a  free  conference, 
which  proved  ineffectual.  Now  resolutions  were 
taken  by  the  commons,  diametrically  opposite  to 
those  of  the  peers,  who,  on  the  other  hand,  attended 
the  queen  with  a  long  representation  of  all  the 
particulars  relating  to  this  affair.  They  affirmed 
that  the  proceedings  of  the  house  of  commons 
against  the  Aylesbury  men  were  wholly  new  and 
unprecedented :  that  it  was  tho  birthright  of  every 
Englishman,  who  apprehended  himself  injured,  to 
seek  for  redress  in  her  majesty's  courts  of  justice  : 
that  if  any  power  could  control  this  right,  and  pre- 
scribe when  he  should,  and  when  he  should  not, 
be  allowed  the  benefit  of  the  laws,  he  ceased  to  bo 
a  freeman,  and  his  liberty  and  property  were  pre- 
carious. They  requested,  therefore,  that  no  con- 
sideration whatever  should  prevail  with  her  maj- 
esty to  suffer  an  obstruction  to  the  known  course 
of  justice ;  but  that  she  would  be  pleased  to  give 
effectual  orders  for  the  immediate  issuing  of  the 
writs  of  error.  The  queen  assured  them  that  she 
would  have  complied  with  their  request ;  but,  find- 
ing an  absolute  necessity  for  putting  an  immediate 
end  to  this  session,  she  knew  there  could  be  no  fur- 
ther proceedings  on  that  matter.  On  the  very  day, 
which  was  the  fourteenth  of  March,  she  went  to  tfce 
house  of  lords,  and  passed  the  bills  that  were  ready 
for  the  royal  assent.  Then  she  thanked  the  parlia- 
ment for  having  despatched  the  public  business : 
she  warned  them  to  avoid  the  fatal  effects  of  ani- 


IitehfieM,  attended  by  a  detachment  of  the  royal    mosity  and  dissention  :  and  ordered  the  lord-keeper 


to  prorogue  them  to  Thursday  the  first  of  May :  but 
on  the  fifth  of  April  they  were  dissolved  by  proclam- 
ation, and  another  was  published  for  calling  a  new 
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parliament  (9).  The  queen,  accompanied  by  the 
prince  of  Denmark,  made  an  excursion  to  Newmar- 
ket, and  afterwards  dined  by  invitation  with  the  uni- 
versity of  Cambridge/where  she  conferred  the  honour 
©f  knighthood  upon  Dr.  Ellis  the  vice-chancellor, 
upon  James  Montague  counsel  for  the  University, 
and  upon  the  celebrated  Isaac  Newton  mathematical 
professor.  The  two  honses  of  convocation  still 
continued  at  variance.  The  lower  house  penned 
petulant  representations  ;  and  the  archbishop  an- 
swered them  by  verbal  reprehension  and  admoni- 
tion. The  tory  interest  was  now  in  the  wane.  The 
duke  of  Bnckingluunshire  was  deprived  of  the  privy- 
seal,  and  that  office  conferred  upon  the  duke  of 
Newcastle,  a  nobleman  of  powerful  influence  with 
the  whig  party.  The  earl  of  Montague  was  created 
marquis  of  Mounthermer  and  duke  of  Montague : 
the  earl  of  Peterborough  and  lord  Cholmondeley 
were  chosen  of  the  privy-conncil ;  and  lord  Cutts 
was  sent  to  command  the  troops  in  Ireland,  under 
the  duke  of  Ormond. 

TUB  PARLIAMENT  OF  SCOTLAND. 

Th«  ministry  of  Scotland  was  now  entirely 
changed.  The  marquis  of  Tweedale  and  Johnston, 
having  been  found  unequal  to  the  undertaking, 
were  dismissed.  The  duke  of  Queensberry  resumed 
the  management  of  affairs  in  that  kingdom,  under 
the  title  of  lord  privy-seal ;  and  the  office  of  oom- 
Busskmer  was  conferred  upon  the  young  duke  of 
Argyle,  who  succeeded  to  his  father's  influence 
among  the  presbyterians.  He  was  a  nobleman 
possessed  of  good  natural  talents,  which  had  not 
been  neglected  ;  candid,  open,  and  sincere ;  brave, 
passionate,  and  aspiring :  had  he  been  endued  with 
a  greater  share  of  liberality,  his  character  would 
have  been  truly  heroic.  At  this  juncture  he  was 
instructed  to  procure  an  act  of  the  Scottish  parlia- 
ment, settling  the  protestant  succession  :  or  to  set 
on  foot  a  treaty  for  the  union  of  the  two'kingdoms. 
At  the  opening  of  the  session  in  June,  the  •mem- 
bers were  divided  into  three  parties,  namely,  the 
cavaliers  or  Jacobites,  the  revofutioners,  the  squad- 
rone  rolante,  or  flying  squadron,  headed  by  the 
marquis  of  Tweedale,  who  disclaimed  the  other  two 
factions,  and  pretended  to  act  from  the  dictates  of 
conscience  alone.  The  parliament  was  adjourned 
to  the  third  day  of  July,  when  her  majesty's  letter 
was  read,  earnestly  recommending  the  settlement 
of  the  succession  In  the  protestant  line,  and  an  act 
for  a  commission  to  treat  of  a  union  between  the 
two  kingdoms.    The  marquis  of  Annandale  pro- 

Ktd  that  the  parliament  should  proceed  on  the 
tations  and  conditions  of  government :  that  a 
committee  should  be  appointed  to  consider  the 
condition  of  the  coin  and  the  commerce  of  the 
nation.  The  earl  of  Mar  moved,  that  the  house 
would,  preferable  to  all  other  business,  consider  the 
means  for  engaging  in  a  treaty  with  England. 
After  a  long  debate  they  resolved  to  proceed  on  the 
coin  and  the  commerce.  Schemes  for  supplying 
the   nation  with  money  by  a  paper  credit  were 

£  resented  by  Dr.  Hugh  Chambcrlayne  and  John 
aw,  but  rejected.  The  house  resolved,  that  any 
kmd  cf  paper  credit,  by  the  circulation  of  Mils,  was 
an  improper  expedient ;  and  appointed  a  council 
to  put  the  laws  relating  to  trade  m  execution.  The 
duke  of  Hamilton  proposed  that  the  parliament 
should  not  proceed  to  the  nomination  of  a  succes* 
m*t  until  the  treaty  with  England  should  be  dis- 


Tweedale.  Two  different  forms  of  an  act  for  a 
treaty  with  England  were  offered  by  the  earl  of 
Mar  and  the  marquis  of  Lothian  :  others  were  pro- 
duced concerning  the  elections  of  officers  of  state, 
and  the  regulation  of  commerce. 

ACT  PASSED  FOR  A  TREATY  OF  UNION. 

Th  b  chief  aim  of  die  cavaliers  was  to  obstruct  the 
settlement  of  the  succession ;  and  with  that  view 
they  pressed  the  project  oflimitations,to  which  they 
knew  the  court  would  never  assent.  A  motion 
being  made,  to  grant  the  first  reading  to  an  act  of 
cemmission  for  a  treaty  with  England,  the  duke  of 
Hamilton  insisted  on  the  limitations,  and  a  rote 
being  stated  in  these  terms,  "  Proceed  to  consider 
the  act  for  a  treaty  of  limitation,"  the  latter  was 
carried  in  favour  of  the  cavaliers.  On  the  twenty, 
sewd  day  Ot  August  an  act  for  Una  purpose  was 
approved  ;  and  next  day  an  act  for  a  triennial  par- 


and  the  limitations  settled.  This  proposal 
being  approved,  a  draft  of  an  answer  to  nor  ma- 
jesty's letter  was  presented  by  the  marquis  of' 
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liament,  which  the  courtiers  were  enabled  to  de- 
feat.   They  likewise  passed  an  act,  ordaining,  that 
the   Scottish  ambassadors  representing  Scotland, 
should  be  present  when  the  sovereign  might  have 
occasion  to  treat  with  foreign  princes  and  states, 
and  be  accountable  to  the  parliament  of  Scotland. 
Fletcher,  of  Saulton,  presented  a  scheme  of  limita- 
tions that  savoured  strongly  of  republican  princi- 
ples.   Ho  afterwards  enlarged  upon  every  article, 
endeavouring  to  provo   that  they  were  absolutely 
necessary  to  prevent  the  consequences  of  English 
influence  ;  to  enable  the  nation  to  defend  its  rights 
and  liberties ;  to  deter  ministers  of  state  from  giv- 
ing bad  advice  to  their  sovereign  ;  to  preserve  the 
courts  of  judicature  from  corruption,  and  screen 
the  people  from  tjranny  and  oppression.    The  earl 
of  Stair  having  argued  against  these  limitations, 
Fletcher  replied.  "  it  was  no  wonder  he  opposed 
the  scheme  :  for,  had  such  an  act  subsisted,  hia 
lordship  would  have  been  hanged  for  the  bad  coun- 
sel he  had  given  to  king  James  ;  for  the  concern  he 
had  in  the  massacre  of  Glencoe  ;  and  for  his  con- 
duct since  too  revolution."    The  next  subject  on 
which  the  parliament  deliberated  was  the  conspi- 
racy.   A  motion  being  made  that  the  house  might 
know  what  answer  the  queen  had  returned  to  their 
address  in  the  last  session,  the  chancellor  delivered 
to  the  rlcrk  register  the  papers  relating  to  tho 
plot,  that  they  might  be  perused  by  the  members : 
but  these  being  copies,  and  the  evidences  remain- 
ing at  London,  no  further  progress  was  made  in 
the  affair.    Yet  tho  duke  of  Athol,  in  a  distinct  nar- 
rative of  the  nretended  conspiracy,  boldly  accused 
the  duke  of  Queensberry  of  having  endeavoured  to 
mislead  the  queen  by  false  insinuations  against  her 
good  subjects.    When  the  act  for  a  treaty  of  union 
fell  under  consideration,  a  draft  for  that  purpose, 
prosentod  by  the  earl  of  Mar,  was  compared  with 
the  English  act,  importing,  that  the  queen  should 
name  and  appoint  not  only  the  commissioners  fot 
England,  but  likewise  those  for  Scotland.   Fletcher 
did  not  fail  to  inveigh  against  the  imperious  con 
duct  of  the  English  parliament  in  this  affair.    He 
exhorted  the  house  to  resent  such  treatment,  and 
offered  the  draft  of  an  address  to  her  majesty  on 
the  subject ;  but  this  the  house  rejected.     Duke 
Hamilton  proposed  that  a  clause  might  be  added  to 
the  act,  importing,  that  the  union  should  nowise 
derogate  from  any  fundamental  laws,  ancient  pri- 
vileges, offices,  rights,  liberties,  and  dignities  of  the 
Scottish  nation.    This  occasioned  a  long  debate ; 
and  a  question  being  put,  was  carried  in  the  nega- 
tive.   Another  clause  was  proposed,  that  the  Scot- 
tish commissioners  should  not  begin  to  treat  until 
the  English  parliament  should  have  rescinded  their 
clause,  enacting,  that  the  subjects  of  Scotland  should 
be  adjudged  and  taken  as  aliens  after  tho  twenty-fifth 
day  of  December.    The  courtiers,  considering  the 
temper  of  the  house,  would  not  venture  to  oppose 
thitf  motion  directly,  but  proposed  that  the  clause 
should  be  formed  into  a  separate  act ;  and  the  ex- 
pedient was  approved.    Though  the  duke  of  Athol 
entered  a  vigorous  protest,  to  which  the  greater 
part  of  the  cavaliers  and  all  the  sqnadrone  ad- 
hered, comprehending  four  and  twenty  peers,  seven 
and  thirty  barons,  and  eighteen  boroughs,  the  act 
for  the  treaty  of  union  was,  after  much  altercation, 
finished,  empowering  commissioner*  to  meet  and 
treat  of  a  union ;  but  restraining  them  from  treat- 
ing of  any  alterations  of  the  church  government  as 
by  law  established.    Whilst  this  important  subject 
was  under  consideration,  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  to 
the  amazement  of  bis  whole  party,  moved  that  tho 
nomination  of  the  commissioners  should  be  left  to 
the  queen.    Fourteen  or  fifteen  of  the  cavaliers 
ran  out  of  the  house  in  a  transport  of  indignation, 
exclaiming  that  they  were  deserted  and  basely  be 
trayed  by  the  duke  of  Hamilton.    A  very  hot  de 
bate  ensued,  in  the  course  of  which  the  duke  was 
severely  handled  by  those  whom  he  had  hitherto 
conducted  :  but,  at  length,  the  question  being  put, 
whether  the  nomination  should  be  left  to  the  queen 
or  to  the  parliament,  die  duke's  motion  was  approv- 
ed by  a  very  small  majority.  He  afterwards  excused 
himself  for  his  defection,  by  saying,  he  saw  it  was 
in  vain  to  contend ;  and  that  since  tine  court  had 
acquired  a  great  majority,  he  thought  he  might  be 
allowed  to  pay  that  compliment  to  his  sovereign. 
He  was  desirous  of  being  in  the  commission,  and 
the  duke  of  Argyle  promised  he  should  be  nomi- 
nated.   The  queen  refusing  to  honour  him  with 
about  a  thousand  men  of  his  garriaon :  the  rest 
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that  murk  of  distinction,  Argyle  would  not  suffer 
himself  to  be  named,  and  threatened  to  oppose  the 
onion :  but  mean*  were  found  to  appease  bis  re- 
sentment. Two  drafts  of  an  address  being  pre- 
sented by  the  earl  of  Sutherland  and  Fletcher  of 
Saltoun,  beseeching  her  majesty  to  use  her  en- 
deavours with  the  parliament  of  England  to  re- 
scind that  part  of  their  act  which  declared  the 
subjects  of  Scotland  aliens ;  and  an  overture  of  a  bill 
being  offered,  ordaining  mat  the  Scottish  comnds- 
tioners  should  not  enter  upon  the  treaty  of  union 
until  that  clause  should  be  repealed;  the  courtiers 
moved,  mat  the  parliament  should  proceed  by  way 
of  order  to  then*  commissioners,  and  by  address 
to  her  majesty.  After  some  debate,  the  house 
assenting  to  mis  proposal,  the  order  and  address 
were  drawn  up  and  approved.  The  great  and 
weighty  afiuir  of  the  treaty  being  at  length  happily 
transacted,  though  not  without  a  protest  by  Athol 
and  his  adherents,  the  parliament  granted  a  sup- 
pry  of  fifty  thousand  pounds,  and  the  house  was 
adjourned  to  the  twentieth  day  of  December :  then 
me  queen  declaring  the  earl  of  Mar  secretary  of 
state  in  the  room  ofthe  marquis  of  Annandale,  who 
was  appointed  lord  president  ofthe  council. 

DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  THE  PARLIAMENT 
AND  CONVOCATION  IN  IRELAND. 

la  Ireland  the  parliament  met  at  Dublin  on  the 
fifth  day  of  March,  and  voted  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  pounds  for  the  support  of  the  necessary 
branches  of  the  establishment.  A  dispute  arose 
between  the  commons  and  the  lower  house  of  con- 
vocation, relating  to  the  tithes  of  hemp  and  flax, 
ascertained  in  a  clause  of  a  bill  for  the  better  im- 
provement of  the  hempen  and  flaxen  manufactures 
of  the  kingdom.  The  lower  house  of  convocation  pre- 
sented a  memorial  against  this  clause  as  prejudicial 
to  the  rights  and  properties  of  the  clergy.  The  com- 
mons voted  the  person  who  brought  it  m  guilty  of  a 
breach  of  privilege ;  and  ordered  him  to  be  taken 
into  custody.  Then  they  resolved,  that  the  convo- 
cation were  guilty  of  a  contempt  and  breach  of  the 
privilege  of  mat  house.  The  convocation  presum- 
ing to  justify  their  memorials,  the  commons  voted, 
that  all  matters  relating  to  it  should  be  rased  out  of 
the  journals  and  books  of  convocation.  The  duke 
of  Ormond,  dreading  the  consequences  of  such 
beats,  adjourned  the  parliament  to  the  first  day  of 
May,  when  the  houses  meeting  again,  came  to 
some  resolutions  that  reflected  obliquely  on  the 
convocation,  as  enemies  to  her  majesty's  govern- 
ment and  the  protestant  succession.  The  clergy,  in 
order  to  acquit  themselves  of  all  suspicion,  resolved 
m  their  turn,  that  the  church  and  nation  had  been 
happily  delivered  from  popery  and  tyranny  by 
king  William  at  the  revolution ;  that  the  continu- 
ance of  these  blessings  were  due  (under  God)  to 
the  auspicious  reign  and  happy  government  of  her 
majesty  queen  Anne  :  that  the  future  security  and 
preservation  of  the  church  and  nation  depended 
wholly  (under  God)  on  the  succession  of  the  crown 
as  settled  by  law  in  the  protestant  line :  that  if 
any  clergyman  should  by  word  or  writing  declare 
any  thing  in  opposition  to  these  resolutions,  they 
should  look  upon  him  as  a  sower  of  divisions  among 
the  protestants,  and  an  enemy  to  the  constitution. 
They  levelled  another  resolution  against  the  presby- 
terians,  importing,  that  to  teach  or  to  preach  against 
the  doctrine,  government,  rites  or  ceremonies  of  the 
church,  or  to  maintain  schools  or  seminaries  for  the 
education  of  youth,  in  principles  contrary  to  those 
of  the  established  church,  was  a  contempt  of  the 
ecclesiastical  laws  of  the  kingdom ;  of  pernicious 
consequence;  and  served  only  to  continue  and" 
widen  the  unhappy  schisms  and  divisions  in  the 
nation.  In  June  the  parliament  was  prorogued  to 
the  same  month  -of  the  following  year :  men  the 
duke  of  Ormond  embarked  for  England,  leaving  the 
administration  m  the  hands  of  Sir  Richard  Cox, 
lord  chancellor,  and  lord  Cutts.  the  commander  in 
chief  of  the  queen's  forces,  who  were  appointed 
lords  justices  during  the  duke's  absence. 

CAMPAIGN  ON  THE  MOSELLE 

Dual  no  these  transactions  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  the  allies  had  not  been  remiss  tn  their  pre- 

Sarations  for  the  ensuing  campaign  •  The  duke  of 
rarlborough  had  fixed  upon  the  Moselle  for  the 
Ecne  of  action ;  and  magatines  of  all  sorts  were 
rmed  at  Triers.    On  the  thirteenth  day  of  March 


the  duke  embarked  for  Hsffltt*\  where  he  »re- 
vailed  upon  the  States  general  to  contribute  meir 
troops  for  the  execution  'of  bis  project.  Having; 
conceited  with  me  deputies  of  the  States  and  the 
Dutch  generals  the  necessary  measures  for  open* 
ing  the  campaign,  he  set  out  for  Maastricht,  in 
order  to  assemble  his  army.  On  the  fifth  day  of  May 
the  emperor  Leopold  died  at  Vienna,  aud  was  sue* 
ceeded  on  the  imperial  throne  by  his  eldest  son 
Joseph,  king  of  the  Romans,  a  prince  who  resem- 
bled his  father  in  meekness  of  disposition,  narrow- 
ness of  intellect,  and  bigotry  to  the  Romish  religion. 
On  the  fifteenth  of  June  the  English  troops  passnd 
the  Maese,  and  continued  their  march  towards  the 
Moselle,  under  the  command  of  general  Churchill ; 
and  the  duke  set  out  for  Ciuetsnach,  to  confer  with 
prince  Louis  of  Baden,  who  excused  himself  on 
pretence  of  being  much  indisposed.  Marlborough 
visited  him  at  Rastadt,  where  in  a  conference  they 
resolved  that  a  sufficient  number  of  German  troops 
should  be  left  for  the  security  of  the  lines  of  Lauv 
terburg  and  Stolhoflen,  under  the  command  of  gen- 
eral Thungen,  and  mat  prince  Louis  of  Baden 
should  march  with  a  large  detachment  towards  the 
Saar,  to  act  m  concert  with  the  duke  of  Maribo~ 
rough.  The  confederate  army  passed  >the  Moselle 
and  the  Saar  In  the  beginning  of  June,  and  en- 
camped at  Elft  in  sight  of  the  enemy,  who  retired 
with  precipitation,  and  intrenched  themselves  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Coningsmarcheren.  The 
duke's  design  was  to  besiege  Saar-Louis ;  but 
prince  Lotus  foiled  in  the  performance  of  Us  en 
gagement :  he  feigned  himself  sick,  and  repaired 
to  the  bath  at  Schlangenbade,  leaving  the  small 
number  of  imperial  troops  be  conducted  as  far  ae 
Cruetsaach,  under  the  command  of  the  count  de 
Frise.  He  was  suspected  of  treachery;  but  pro- 
bably acted  from  envy  of  the  duke's  military  reins- 
tation (3). 

THE  DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH  FORCES 
THE  FRENCH  LINES. 

Wrilk  this  nobleman  sustained  such  a  mortify- 
ing disappointment  on  the  Moselle,  the  French  did 
not  fail  to  take  advantage  of  their  superiority  ha 
the  Netherlands,  where  general  D'AuYerquerqao 
was  obliged  to  stand  on  the  defensive.  They  in* 
rested  Ffuy,  and  carried  on  their  operations  so 
vigorously,  mat  in  a  few  days  the  garrison  were) 
obliged  to  surrender  themselves  prisoners  of  war  t 
then  Villeroy  undertook  the  reduction  of  Liege* 
and  actually  began  bis  works  before  the  dtadeL 
Marlborough  was  no  sooner  informed  of  the  ene- 
my's progress  than  he  marched  to  Triers,  where* 
in  a  council,  it  was  resolved  that  the  army  should 
return  to  the  Netherlands.  The  troops  were  in  mo  - 
tion  on  the  nineteenth  of  June,  and  marched  with 
such  expedition,  that  they  passed  the  Maese  cm 
the  first  day  of  July.  Villeroy  bjCVing  received  advice* 
of  the  duke's  approach,  abandoned  bis  enterprise* 
and  retired  to  Tongeren,  from  whence  he  retreated 
within  his  hues,  that  reached  from  Marche  aux 
Dames  on  the  Mouse,  along  the  Mahaigne,  «* 
for  as  Lenitive.  Marlborough  having  joined  D*Au- 
Terquerque,  sent  general  Scholten  with  a  detach- 
ment to  invest  Huy,  and  in  a  few  days  the  garrison 
surrendered  at  discretion.  The  English  general, 
resolving  to  strike  some  stroke  of  importance  that 
should  atone  for  his  disappointment  on  the  Moselle, 
sent  general  Hompesch  to  the  States,  with  a  pro- 
posal for  attacking  the  French  lines;  and  obtained 
their  permission  to  do  whatever  he  should  think 
proper  for  the  good  ofthe  common  cause.  Then  he 
explained  the  scheme  in  two  successive  councils  of 
war,  by  which  at  length,  it  was  approved  and  re- 
solved upon,  though  some  Dutch  generals  declared 
themselves  against  the  undertaking.  The  enemy 
were  posted  along  the  lines,  amounting  to  one 
hundred  battalions,  and  one  hundred  and  forty-six 
squadrons.  The  allied  army  did  not  much  exceed 
that  number.    In  order  to  divide  them,  D'Aaver- 

Oue  made  a  false  motion  and  passed  the 
Lgne,  as  if  be  had  intended  to  attack  the  lines 
about  Messelia.  The  stratagem  succeeded.  The 
French  weakened  the  other  parts  by  strengthening 
that  which  was  on  the  side  of  the  Gerbise  towards 
Namur.  The  duke  of  Marlborough  having  made 
the  disposition,  the  army  began  to  march  m  the 
night  between  the  seventeenth  and  eightenth  of 
July,  in  order  to  force  a  passage  of  the  French  lines 
at  Reylesem,  the  castle  of  Wang*,  and  the  \  iOageaaff 
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Will*,  Neerbespen,  and  Oostmalen.  These  posts 
were  taken  with  very  little  difficulty ;  but  before 
the  infantry  could  come  up,  the  enemy  advanced 
with  fifty  squadrons  and  twenty  battalions,  and  be- 
gan t»  fire  from  eight  pieces  of  cannon  with  triple 
barrels,  which  did  considerable  execution.  The 
dale  perceiving  that  they  were  continually  rein- 
forced from  the  other  parts  of  the  lines,  ordered 
the  horse  to  charge  their  cavalry,  which  were  soon 
broken  and  routed ;  bnt  rallying  behind  their  infan- 
try, interlined  with  foot,  and  joined  by  fresh  squa- 
drons, they  advanced  again  towards  the  allies,  who 
were  now  sustained  by  their  infantry,  and  moved 
forwards  to  renew  the  charge.  After  a  warm, 
though  short  engagement,  the  enemy's  horse  were 
defeated  with  great  slaughter.  The  infantry,  see- 
lag  themselves  abandoned  in  the  plain,  retreated 
hi  great  disorder,  between  the  villages  of  Heylesem 
tad  Golsteveu,  where  they  were  joined  by  the  rest 
of  their  army,  and  formed  again  in  order  of  battle. 
Meanwhile  the  duke  of  Marlborough  ordered  all 
fab  troops  to  enter  the  lines :  and  extended  his 
right  towards  the  great  Geete  before  Tirlemont, 
where  the  enemy  had  left  the  battalion  of  Montluc, 
which  surrendered  at  discretion.  In  this  action  the 
confederates  took,  the  marquis  D'Alegre  and  the 
count  de  Horns,  lieutenant-  generals,  one  major- 
general,  two  brigadier-generals,  with  many  other 
•fleers,  and  a  great  number  of  common  soldiers  ; 
a  large  heap  of  standards,  four  colours,  one  pair  of 
ketUe-drums,  and  ten  pieces  of  cannon.  In  the  ac- 
tion, at  the  duke  of  Marlborough  advanced  to  the 
charge  at  the  head  of  several  squadrons,  a  Bavarian 
•Acer  rode  up  to  attack  him  sword  in  hand ;  but  in 
raiahig  himself  on  his  stirrups  to  strike  with  the 
greater  advantage,  he  fell  from  his  horse,  and  was 
nnaediately  slain. 

The  body  of  troops  commanded  by  monsieur 
D'Alegre  being-  thus  defeated  with  little  or  no  loss 
to  the  confederates,  the  elector  of  Bavaria  and  the 
mareschal  de  Vitteroy  passed  the  great  Geete  and 
tiie  Deule,  with  great  expedition,  and  took  posses- 
sion of  the  strong  camp  at  Parck,  their  left  extend- 
ing to  Rooselaer,  and  their  right  to  Wineselen 
against  the  height  of  Louvain.  Next  day  the  duke 
•f  Marlborough  marching  through  the  plain  of 
Parck,  took  twelve  hundred  prisoners,  who  could  not 
keen  pace  with  the  rest  of  the  enemy's  forces ;  and 
hi  the  evening  he  encamped  with  the  right  at  the 
abbey  of  Yliersbeck,  and  the  left  before  Bierbeck, 
under  the  cannou  of  Louvain.  He  detached  lieu- 
tenant-general Henkelum.  the  duke  of  Wirtemberg, 
and  count  Oxienstiern,  with  a  considerable  body  of 
forces,  to  attack  some  posts  on  the  Deule,  which 
were  slenderly  guarded.  Their  advanced  guard 
accordingly  passed  the  river,  and  repulsed  the 
enemy  but  for  want  of  timely  support,  they  were 
obliged  to  repass  it  and  retire.  On  the  third  of 
August  baron  Spaar,  with  a  body  of  Dutch  troops. 
Birched,  to  Raboth  ou  the  canal  of  Bruges,  forced 
the  French  lines)  at  Lovendegen,  and  took  four  forts 
by  which  they  were  defended;  but  receiving  advice 
that  the  enemy  were  on  their  march  towards  him, 
he  retired  to  MUdegem,  and  carried  with  him  several 
hostages,  as  security  for  the  payment  of  the  contri- 
Wnoas  he  had  raised.  On  the  fifteenth  the  duke 
moved  from  Mildert  to  Corbais ;  next  day  contin- 
ued his  march  to  Genap,  from  whence  he  advanced 
•a  Rschermont.  On  the  seventeenth  general 
P'Auverquerquo  took  the  post  of  Waterlo;  and 
next  day  the  confederate  army  was  drawn  up  in 
order  of  battle  before  the  enemy,  who  extended 
Ann  Overysche,  near  the  wood  of  Soignics.  to 
Meeryaehe,  with  the  little  river  Ysche  in  their 
front,  so  as  to  cover  Brussels  and  Louvain.  The 
duke  of  Marlborough  proposed  to  attack  them  im- 
mediately, before  they  should  recollect  themselves 
from  their  consternation ;  and  D'Aurerquerque 
approved  of  the  design ;  but  it  was  opposed  by 
general  Schlangenburg,  and  other  Dutch  officers, 
who  represented  it  in  such  a  tight  to  the  deputies 
ef  the  States,  that  they  refused  to  concur  in  the  ex- 
ecution. The  duke  being  obliged  to  relinquish  the 
scheme,  wrote  an  expostulatory  letter  to  the  States- 
general,  complaining  of  their  having  withdrawn 
mat  confidence  which  they  had  reposed  in  him 
while  he  acted  in  Germany.  This  letter  being  pub- 
•shed  at  the  Hague,  excited  murmurs  among  the 
people,  and  the  English  nation  were  incensed  at 
the  presumption  of  die  deputies,  who  wrote 
several  letters  in  their  own  justification  to  the 
Itate*genernl ;  but  these  bad  no  effect  upon  the 


populace,  by  whom  the  duke  was  respected  even 
to  a  degree  of  adoration.     The  States  being  ap- 

frued  of  the  resentment  that  prevailed  over  au 
England,  and  that  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  lord-pres- 
ident of  the  council,  was  appointed  as  envoy- 
extraordinary  to  Holland,  with  Instructions  to  de- 
mand satisfaction,  thought  proper  to  anticipate  his 
journey,  by  making  submissions  to  the  duke,  and 
removing  Schlangenburg  from  his  command.  The 
confederate  army  returned  to  Corbais,  from  whence 
it  marched  to  Perwita,  where  it  encamped.  The 
little  town  of  Sout-Leeuwe,  situated  in  the  middle 
of  a  morass,  and  constituting  the  chief  defence  of 
the  enemy's  lines,  being  taken  by  a  detachment 
under  the  command  of  lieutenant-general  Dedem, 
the  duke  ordered  the  lines  from  this  place  to  Was- 
seigne  to  be  levelled,  and  the  town  of  Tirlemont  to 
be  dismantled;  men  passing  the  Demer,  he  en* 
camped  on  the  nineteenth  day  of  September  at 
Aerschot.  About  the  latter  end  of  the  month  ho 
marched  to  Heventhals  ;  from  hence  the  duke  re- 
paired to  the  Hague,  where  he  had  several  confer* 
ences  with  the  pensionary.  In  a  few  days  ho 
returned  to  the  army,  which  decamping  from 
Heventhals,  marched  to  Clampthout.  On  the 
twenty-fourth  day  of  October,  the  count  de  Novel- 
les  invested  Santvliet,  which  surrendered  before 
the  end  of  the  month. 

HE  VISITS  THE  COURT  OP  VIENNA. 

At  this  period  the  duke,  in  consequence  of  press- 
ing letters  from  the  emperor,  set  out  for  Vienna,  in 
order  to  concert  the  operations  of  the  ensuing  cam- 
paign, and  other  measures  of  importance,  in  which 
the  concerns  of  the  allies  were  interested.  In  his 
way  he  was  magnificently  entertained  by  the  elec- 
tor Palatine,  and  him  of  Triers,  and  complimented 
by  the  magistracy  of  Frankfort,  where  he  conferred 
with  prince  Louis  of  Baden.  On  the  twelfth  of 
November  he  arrived  at  Vienna,  where  he  was 
treated  with  the  highest  marks  of  distinction  and 
cordial  friendship  by  their  imperial  majesties.  His 
son-in-law,  the  earl  of  Sunderland,  had  been  sent 
thither  as  envoy  extraordinary ;  and  now  they  con* 
ferred  together  with  the  emperor  and  his  ministers. 
They  resolved  to  maintain  the  war  with  redoubled 
vigour.  The  treaties  were  renewed,  and  provision 
made  for  the  security  of  the  duke  of  Savoy.  The 
emperor,  in  consideration  of  the  duke's  signal  ser- 
vice to  the  house  of  Austria,  presented  him  with  a 
grant  of  the  lordship  of  Mindelheim  in  Suaira, 
which  was  now  erected  into  a  principality  of  the 
Roman  empire.  In  his  return  with  the  earl  of 
Sunderland  he  visited  the  courts  of  Berlin  and 
Hanover,  where  he  was  received  with  that  extraor- 
dinary respect  which  was  due  to  his  character :  and 
arrived  at  the  Hague  on  the  fourteenth  day  of 
December.  There  he  settled  the  operations' of  the 
next  campaign  with  the  States-general,  who  con- 
sented to  join  England  in  maintaining  an  addi- 
tional body  of  ten  thousand  men,  as  a  reinforce* 
ment  to  the  army  of  prince  Eugene  in  Italy* 
While  the  allies  were  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Sant- 
vliet, the  elector  of  Bavaria  sent  a  detachment  un. 
der  the  command  of  don  Marcello  de  Grimaldi,  to 
invest  Diest,  the  garrison  of  which  were  made, 
prisoners  of  war. 

STATE  OF  THE  WAR  ON  THE  UPPER 
RHINE,  IN  HUNGARY,  Ac. 

On  the  Upper  Rhine,  mareschal  Villars  besieged 
and  took  Homburgh,  and  passed  the  Rhine  at 
Strasburg  on  the  sixth  day  of  August.  Prince 
Louis  of  Baden  arriving  in  the  camp  of  the  imper  ( 
ialists  at  Stolhoften,  not  only  obliged  him  to  rcar<N 
but  having  passed  the  river,  forced  the  Free  • 
lines  at  Hagenau :  then  he  reduced  Drusenheuu 
and  Hagenau,  but  attempted  no  enterprise  equal 
to  the  number  of  bis  army,  although  the  emperor 
had  expostulated  with  him  severely  on  bis  conduct, 
and  he  had  now  a  fair  opportunity  of  emulating 
me  glory  of  Marlborough,  upon  whom  ho  looked 
with  the  eyes  of  an  envious  rival.  In  Italy  a  battle 
was  fought  at  Casano,  between  prince  Eugene  and 
the  duke  de  Vendome,  with  dubious  success.  The 
duke  de  Peuillade  reduced  Chivaa,  and  invested 
Nice,  which,  after  an  obstinate  defence,  surrendered 
in  December.  All  the  considerable  places  belonging 
to  the  duke  of  Savoy  were  now  taken,  except  Cora 
and  Turin ;  and  his  little  army  was  reduced  to  twel  *  e 
thousand  men,  whom  ho  could  hardly  support.    His 
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dutehess,  hi*  clergy,  and  his  subjects  in  general, 
pressed  him  to  submit  to  the  necessity  of  his 
affairs :  but  he  adhered  to  tho  alliance  with  sur- 
prising fortitude.  He  withstood  the  importuni- 
ties of  his  dutches*,  excluded  all  the  bishops  and 
clergy  from  his  councils ;  and  when  he  had  oc- 
casion for  a  confessor,  he  chose  a  priest  occasion- 
ally, either  from  the  Dominicans  or  Francis- 
cans. Hie  campaign  in  Portugal  began  with 
a  Tory  promising  aspect.  The  allies  invaded 
Spain  by  the  different  frontiers  of  Beyra  and  Alen- 
tejo.  Their  army,  under  the  command  of  the  Conde 
das  Galveas,  undertook  the  siege  of  Valencia  D' Al- 
cantara in  Hay,  and  took;  it  by  assault :  Albu- 
querquo  surrendered  upon  articles  ;  and  then  the 
troops  were  sent  into  quarters  of  refreshment. 
The  marquis  de  las  Minas,  who  commanded  the 
Portuguese  in  the  province  of  Beyra,  reduced  the 
town  of  Salva-terra,  plundered  and  burned  Sarca  ; 
but  was  obliged  to  retire  to  Panamacos  at  the  ap- 
proach of  the  enemy.  Towards  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember the  confederates  being  re-assembled,  invest- 
ed Badajox,  by  the  advice  of  the  earl  of  Galway, 
who  lost  his  xight  hand  by  a  cannon  ball,  and  was 
obliged  to  be  carried  off;  so  that  the  conduct  of  the 
siege  was  left  to  General  Fagel.  He  had  made 
considerable  progress  towards  the  reduction  of  the 
place,  when  the  marquis  de  Thesse  found  means  to 
throw  in  a  powerful  reinforcement ;  and  then  the 
confederates  abandoned  the  enterprise.  The  war 
continued  to  rage  in  Hungary  with  various  suc- 
cess. Ragotski,  though  frequently  worsted,  ap- 
peared still  in  arms,  and  ravaged  the  country, 
which  became  a  scene  of  misery  and  desolation. 
In  Poland  the  old  cardinal  primate  owned  Stanis- 
laus, but  .died  before  the  coronation,  which  was 
performed  by  the  bishop  of  Cujavia.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  winter  king  Augustus  had  passed  through 
Poland  in  disguise  to  the  Muscovite  army,  which 
was  put  under  his  command  in  Lithuania  ;  and 
the  campaign  was  protracted  through  tho  whole 
winter  season,  notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the 
weather  in  that  northern  climate.  In  the  spring 
the  Swedish  general.  Reinchild,  obtained  a  com- 
plete victory,  over  the  Saxon  army,  which  was 
either  cut  m  pieces  or  taken,  with  their  camp, 
baggage,  and  artillery :  yet  the  war  was  not  extin- 
guished. The  king  of  Sweden  continued  obstinately 
deaf  to  all  proposals  of  peace,  and  was  become  as 
savage  in  his  manners,  as  brutal  in  his  revenge* 

THE  FRENCH  FLEET  DESTROYED,  Ac. 

At  *ea  the  arms  of  the  allies  were  generally 

grosperous.  Philip  of  Spain  being  obstinately 
pnt  upon  retaking  Gibraltar,  scut  mareschal  de 
Them  e  lo  renew  the  siege,  while  de  Poinds  was  or- 
dered to  block  up  the  place  by  sea  wi'.b  his  squad- 
ron. These  French  officers  carried  on  the  siege 
with  such  activity,  that  the  prince  of  Hesse  de- 
spatched an  express  to  Lisbon  with  a  letter,  desir- 
ing Sir  John  Leake  to  sail  immediately  to  his  as- 
sistance. This  admiral  having  been  reinforced 
from  England  by  Sir  Thomas  Dilkes,  with  five  nail 
of  the  line  and  a  body  of  troops,  set  sail  immediate- 
ly ;  and  on  tho  tenth  day  of  March  descried  five 
ships  of  war  hauling  out  of  tho  bay  of  Gibraltar. 
These  were  commanded  by  do  Poinds  in  person,  to 
whom  the  English  admiral  gave  chase.  One  of 
them  struck,  after  having  made  a  very  slight  re- 
sistance ;  and  the  rest  ran  ashore  to  the  westward 
of  Marbclla,  where  they  were  destroyed.  The  re- 
maining part  of  the  French  squadron  had  been 
'  blown  from  their  anchors,  and  taken  shelter  in  the 
bay  of  Malaga  ;  but  now  they  slipped  their  cables, 
and  made  the  best  of  their  way  to  Toulon.  The 
mareschal  de  Thesrt,  in  consequence  of  this  dis- 
aster, turned  the  siege  of  Gibraltar  into  a  blockade, 
and  withdrew,  the  greater  part  of  his  forces.  While 
Sir  John  Leake  was  employed  in  this  expedition, 
Sir  George  Byng.  who  had  been  ordered  to  cruise 
in  soundings  for  the  protection  of  trade,  took  a  ship 
of  forty  guns  from  the  enemy,  together  with  twelve 
privateers,  and  seven  vessels  richly  laden  from  the 
West  Indies. 

BARCELONA  REDUCED  BY  SIR  C.  SHOYEL, 

AND  LORD  PETERBOROUGH. 

Bit  the  most  eminent  achievement  of  this  sum- 
mer, was  the  reduction  of  Barcelona,  bv  tho  cele- 
brated earl  of  Peti  thorough  and  Sir  Cloudesley 
Shovel,  who  sailed  from  St.  Helen's  in  the  latter 
end  of  May  with  tho  English  fleet,  having  on  board 


a  body  of  five  thousand  land  forces ;  and  on  (hoi 
twentieth  of  June  arrived  at  Lisbon ;  where  they 
were  joined  by  Sir  John  Leake  and  the  Dutch  au> 
miral,  Allemonde.  In  a  council  of  war,  they  de- 
termined to  put  to  sea  with  eight  and  forty  ships 
of  the  line,  which  should  be  stationed  between  cape 
Spartel  and  the  bay  of  Cadiz,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  junction  of  the  Toulon  and  Brest  squadrons. 
The  prince  of  Hesse-Darmstadt  arriving  from  Gib- 
raltar, assured  king  Charles,  that  the  province  of 
Catalonia  and  the  kingdom  of  Valencia  were  at- 
tached to  his  interest ;  and  his  majesty  being  weary 
of  Portugal,  resolved  to  accompany  the  earl  of  Pe- 
terborough to  Barcelona.  He  accordingly  embarked 
with  him  on  board  the  Ranelagh;  and  the  fleet, 
sailed  on  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  July,  the  earl  of 
Galway  having  reinforced  them  with  two  regi- 
ments of  English  dragoons.  At  Gibraltar  they  took 
on  board  the  Encash  gnards,  and  three  old  regi- 
ments, in  lieu  of  which  they  left  two  new  raised 
battalions.  On  the  eleventh  day  of  August  they' 
anchored  in  the  bay  of  Altea,  where  the  earl  of 
Peterborough  published  a  manifesto  in  the  Spanish., 
language,  which  hod  such  an  effect,  that  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  place,  the  neighbouring  villages), 
and  adjacent  mountains,  acknowledged  king  Charles 
as  then*  lawful  sovereign.  They  sewed  the  town  of ' 
Denia  for  his  service ;  and  he  sent  thither  a  garri- 
son of  four  hundred  men  under  the  command  of 
major-general  Ramos.  On  the  twenty-second  they 
arrived  in  the  bay  of  Barcelona :  the  troops  were 
disembarked  to  the  eastward  of  the  city,  where 
they  encamped  in  a  strong  situation,  and  were 
well  received  by  the  country  people.  King  Charles 
landed  amidst  the  acclamations  of  an  infinite  mul 
tirade  from  the  neighbouring  towns  and  villages, 
who  threw  themselves  at  his  feet,  exclaiming/ 
"  Long  live  tho  king  l"  and  exhibited  all  the  marka 
of  the  most  extravagant  joy.  The  inhabitants  of 
Barcelona  were  well-affected  to  the  house  of  Aus- 
tria, but  overawed  by  a  garrison  of  five  thousand 
men  under  the  duke  de  Popoli,  Velasco,  and  other 
officers  devoted  to  the  interest  of  king  Philip. 
Considering  the  strength  of  such  a  garrison,  and 
the  small  number  of  Dutch  and  English  troops, 
nothing  could  appear  more  desperate  and  danger- 
ous  .than  the  design  of  besieging  the  place :  yet 
this  was  proposed  by  the  prince  of  Hesse-Darm- 
stadt, who  served  in  the  expedition  as  a  volunteer, 
strongly  ur^red  by  king  Charles,  and  approved  by 
the  earl  of  Peterborough  and  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel. 
The  city  was  accordingly  invested  on  one  aide  ; 
but,  as  a  previous  step  to  the  reduction  of  it,  they 
resolved  to  attack  the  fort  of  Montfuic,  strongly 
situated  on  a  hill  that  commanded  the  city.  Tho 
outworks  were  taken  by  storm,  with  the  loss  of  the 
gallant  prince  of  Hesse,  who  was  shot  through  the 
body,  and  expired  in  a  few  hours  :  then  the  earl 
of  Peterborough  began  to  bombard  the  body  of  the 
fort ;  and  a  shell  chancing  to  fall  into  the  magazine 
of  powder,  blew  it  up,  together  with  the  governor 
and  some  of  the  best  officers :  an  accident  which 
struck  such  a  terror  into  the  garrison,  that  they 
surrendered  without  further  resistance. 

THE  EARL'S  PROGRESS  IN  SPAIN. 

This  great  point  being  gained,  the  English  gen- 
eral erected  his  batteries  against  the  town  with  the 
help  of  the  Miquelets  and  seamen ;  the  bomb 
ketches  began  to  fire  with  such  execution,  that  in 
a  few  days  the  governor  capitulated,  and  on  the 
fourth  day  of  October  king  Charles  entered  m 
triumph.  [See  note  AA,  at  the  end  of  Mir  Vol.] 
All  the  other  places  in  Catalonia  declared  for  him, 
except  Roses;  so  that  the  largest  and  richest 
province  of  Spain  was  conquered  with  an  army 
scarce  double  the  number  of  the  garrison  of  Bar- 
celona. King  Charles  wrote  a  letter  with  his  own 
hand  to  the  queen  of  England,  containing  a  cir- 
cumstantial detail  of  his  affairs,  the  warmest  ex- 
pressions of  acknowledgment,  and  the  highest  en- 
comiums on  her  subjects,  particularly  the  earl  ol 
Peterborough.  In  a  council  of  war  it  was  deter- 
mined that  the  king  and  the  earl  should  continue 
in  Catalonia  with  the  land  forces :  that  Sir  Cloudes- 
ley Shovel  should  return  to  England  :  that  five  and 
twenty  English  and  fifteen  Dutch  ships  of  war 
should  winter  at  Lisbon,  under  the  command  01 
Sir  John  Leake  and  the  Dutch  rear-admiral  Wa*> 
senaer;  and  that  four  English  and  two  Dutch 
frigates  should  remain  at  Barcelona.  Don  Fran* 
cisco  de  Yelasco  was  transported  to  Malaga  with 
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•boat  a  thousand  men  of  his  garrison :  the  rest 
voluntarily  engaged  in  the  senrice  of  king  Charles, 
and  six  other  regiments  were  raised  by  the  states 
of  Catalonia.    The  count  de  Cifuentes,  at  the  head 
of  the   Miqaelets   and    Catalans   attached    to  the 
house  of  Austria,  secured  Tarragonia,  Tortosa,  Le- 
rida,  San-Mattheo,  Gironne,  and  other  places.  Don 
Raphael  Nevat,  revolting  from  Philip  with  his  whole 
regiment  of  horse,  joined  general  Ramos  at  Denia, 
and  made  themselves  masters  of  several  places  of 
importance  in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia.     Flushed 
with  such  unexpected  success  they  penetrated  to  tho 
capital  of  tho  same  name,  which  they  surprised,  to* 
gether   with    the    marquis    de   Villa-Garcia,    the 
viceroy  and   the  archbishop.     These  advantages, 
however,  were  not  properly  Improved.    The  court 
of  Charles  was  divided  into  factions,  and  so  much 
time  lost  in  disputes,  that  the  enemy  sent  a  body  of 
six  thousand  men  into  the  kingdom  of  Valencia, 
under  the  command  of  the  conde  de  las  Torres,  who 
forthwith  invested  San-Mattheo,  guarded  by  colo- 
nel Jones  at  the  head  of  five  hundred  M iquelets. 
This  being  a  place  of  great  consequence,  on  account 
of  its  »it  nation,  the  earl  of  Peterborough  marched 
thither  with  one  thousand  infantry,  and  two  hun- 
dred dragoons ;   and  by  means  of  feigned  intelli- 
gence artfully  conveyed  to  the  condo,  induced  that 
general  to  abandon  the  sicf/e  with  precipitation,  in 
the  apprehension  of  being  "suddenly  attacked  by  a 
ceuaderable  army.    Peterborough  afterwards  took 
possession  of  Nufcs,  and  purchasing  horses  at  Cas- 
tQlon  dc  la  Plana,  began  to  form  a  body  of  cavalry, 
which  did  good  service  in  the  sequel.    Having  as- 
sembled a  little  army,  consisting  of  ten  squadrons 
of  horse  and  dragoons  and  four  battalions  of  regu- 
lar troops,  with  about  three  thousand  militia,  he 
marched  to  M olviedro,  which  was  surrendered  to 
him  by  the  governor,  brigadier  MahonL    Between 
this  officer  and  the  duke  d'Arcos,  the  Spanish  gen- 
eral, he  excited  such  jealousies  by  dint  of  artifices, 
not  altogether  justifiable  even  in  war,  that  the  duk  o 
was    more    intent   upon   avoiding  the  supposed 
treachery  of  Mahoni  than  upon  interrupting  the 
earl's  march  to  Valencia,  where  the  inhabitants  ex- 
pressed uncommon  marks  of  joy  at  his  arrival. 
About  this  period  a  very  obstinate  action  happened 
at  St.  Istevan  de  Litera,  where  the  chevalier  D'As- 
feldt,  with  nine  squadrons  of  horse  and  dragoons, 
and  as  many  battalions  of  French  infantry,  attack- 
ed colonel  Wills  at  the  head  of  a  small  detachment ; 
but  this  last  being  supported  by  lieutenant-general 
Cunningham,  who  was  mortally  wounded  in  the 
engagement,  repulsed   the  enemy,   though  three 
times  hi*  number,  with  the  loss  of  four  hundred 
men  killed  upon  the  spot.    The  troops  on  both  sides 
fought  with  the  most  desperate  valour,  keeping  up 
their  fire  until  the  muzxles  of  their  nieces  met,  and 
charging  each  other  at  the  point  of  tne  bayonet  The 
only  misfortune  that  attended  the  English  arms  in  the 
course  of  this  year,  was  tho  capture  of  the  Baltic 
fleet  homeward-bound  with  their  convoy  of  three 
ships  of  war,which  were  taken  by  the  Dunkirk  squad- 
ron under  the  command  of  the  count  dc  St.  Paul, 
though  he  himself  was  killed  m  the  engagement. 
When  an  account  of  this  advantage  was  communi- 
cated to  the  French  king,  he  replied  with  a  sigh, 
"  Very  well,  I  wish  the  ships  were  safe  again  in  any 
English  port,  provided  the  count  de  8t.  Paul  could 
be  restored  to  life."    After  the  death  of  the  famous 
du  Bart,  this  officer  was  counted  the  best  seaman 
m  France. 

NEW  PARLIAMENT  IN  ENGLAND. 

Tax  kingdom  of  England  was  now  wholly  engros- 
sed by  the  election  of  members  for  die  new  parlia- 
ment. The  torics  exerted  themselves  with  great 
industry,  and  propagated  the  cry  of  the  church's 
bents;  m  danger ;  a  cry  in  which  the  Jacobites  join- 
ed with  great  fervour;  but,  notwithstanding  all 
their  efforts  in  words  and  writing,  a  majority  of 
whigs  was  returned ;  and  now  the  lord  Godolphin, 
who  had  hitherto  maintained  a  neutrality,  thought 
proper  openly  to  countenance  that  faction.  By  his 
interest  co-operating  with  the  influence  of  the 
dutches*  of  Marlborough,  Sir  Nathan  Wright  was 


ents.  engaging  manners,  and  eminence  m  his  pro- 
fession. He  was  staunch  to  whig  principles,  and 
for  many  years  had  been  considered  as  one  of  their 
best  speakers  in  the  house  of  commons.    The  new 


parliament  meeting  on  the  twenty-film  day  of  Oc- 
tober, a  violent  contest  arose  about  the  choice  of  a 
speaker.  Mr.  Bromley  was  supported  by  the  tories, 
and  the  whigs  proposed  ,Mr.  John  Smith,  who  was 
elected  by  a  majority  of  forty-three  voices.  The 
queen  in  her  speech  represented  the  necessity  of 
acting  vigorously  against  France,  as  a  common 
enemy  to  the  liberties  of  Europe :  she  commended 
the  fortitude  of  the  duke  of  Savoy,  which  she  said 
was  without  example :  she  told  them  her  intention 
was  to  expedite  commissions  for  treating  of  a  union 
with  Scotland ;  she  earnestly  recommended  a  union 
of  minds  and  affections  among  her  people :  she  ob- 
served, that  some  persons  had  endeavoured  to  fo- 
ment animosities,  and  even  suggested  in  print, 
that  the  established  church  was  in  danger :  she  af- 
firmed that  such  people  were  enemies  to  her 
and  to  the  kingdom,  and  meant  only  to  cover  de- 
signs which  they  durst  not  publicly  own,  by  en  - 
deavouring  to  distract  the  nation  with  unreason- 
able and  groundless  distrusts  and  jealousies :  she 
declared  she  would  always  affectionately  support 
and  countenance  the  church  of  England,  as  by  law 
established:  that  she  would  inviolably  maintain 
the  toleration,  that  she  would  promote  religion  and 
virtue,  encourage  trade,  and  every  thing  else  that 
might  make  them  a  happy  and  flourishing  people. 

BILL  FOR  A  REGENCY. 

Thx  majority  in  both  houses  now  professed  the 
same  principles,  and  were  wcD  disposed  to  support 
the  queen  in  all  her  designs.  They  first  presented 
the  usual  addresses,  in  the  warmest  terms  of  duty 
and  affection.  Then  the  commons  drew  up  a  se* 
cond,  assuring  her  they  would,  to  the  utmost  of 
their  power,  assist  her  in  bringing  the  treaty  of 
union  to  a  happy  conclusion.  They  desired  that 
the  proceedings  of  die  last  session  of  parliament, 
relating  to  the  union  and  succession,  might  be  laid 
before  die  house.  The  lords  had  solicited  the  same 
satisfaction  ;  and  her  majesty  promised  to  comply 
with  their  request.  Tho  lower  house  having  heard 
and  decided  in  some  cases  of  controverted  elec- 
tions, proceeded  to  take  into  consideration  the  esti- 
mates  for  the  service  of  the  ensuing  year,  and, 

granted  the  supplies  without  hesitation.  In  tho 
ouso  of  lords,  while  the  queen  was  present,  lord 
Havereham,  at  the  end  of  a  long  speech,  in  which 
he  reflected  upon  the  conduct  of  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough, both  on  the  Moselle  and  in  Brabant, 
moved  for  an  address  to  desire  her  majesty  would 
invite  the  presumptive  heir  to  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land to  come  and  reside  in  die  kingdom.  This  mo- 
tion was  earnestly  supported  by  the  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, the  earls  of  Rochester,  Nottingham,  and 
Angleaea.  They  said  there  was  no  method  so  effec- 
tual to  secure  the  succession,  as  4hat  of  the  succes- 
sor's being  upon  the  spot,  ready  to  assume  and 
maintain  his  or  her  right  against  any  pretender ; 
and  they  observed,  that  in  former  times,  when  the 
throne  of  England  was  vacant,  the  first  comer  had 
always  succeeded  in  his  pretensions.  The  pro- 
posal was  vehemently  opposed  by  the  whigs,  who 
knew  it  was  disagreeable  to  the  queen,  whom  they 
would  not  venture  to  disoblige.  They  argued,  that 
a  rivalry  between  the  two  courts  might  produce 
.distractions,  and  be  attended  with  very  ill  conse- 
quences, and  observed,  that  the  princess  Sophia 
had  expressed  a  full  satisfaction  in  tho  assurances 
of  the  queen,  who  had  promised  to  maintain  her 
title.  The  question  being  put,  was  carried  in  the 
negative  by  a  great  majority.  The  design  of  the 
tories  in  making  this  motion  was,  to  bring  the  other 
party  into  disgrace  either  with  the  queen  or  with 
the  people.  Their  joining  in  the  measure  would 
have  given  umbrape  to  their  sovereign ;  and,  by 
opposing  it,  they  ran  the  risk  of  incurring  the  pub- 
lic odium,  as  enemies  to  the  protectant  succession ; 
but  the  pretence  of  the  tories  was  so  thin,  the  na- 
tion saw  through  it;  and  the  sole  effect  die  motion 
produced,  was  the  queen's  resentment  against  the 
whole  party.  Burnet,  bishop  of  Sarum,  proposed, 
that  provision  might  be  made  for  maintaining  the 
public  quiet  in  the  interval  between  the  queen's 
decease,  and  the  arrival  of  her  successor :  the  mo- 
tion was  seconded  by  the  lord  treasurer :  and  a  bill 
brought  in  for  the  better  security  of  her  majesty's 
person  and  government,  and  of  die  succession  to 
the  crown  of  England.  By  this  act  a  regency  was 
appointed  of  the  seven  persons  mat  should  possess 
the  offices  of  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  lord  chan- 
cellor, or  lord  keeper,  lord  treasurer,  lord  presi- 
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dent,  lot*  privy-seal,  lord  higu-aebsireL  and  the 
lord  chief  justice  of  the  queen'*  beach.    Their  busi- 
ness was  to  proclaim  the  next  successor  through 
the  kingdom  of  England,  and  join  with  a  certain 
number  of  persons  named  aa  regents  by  the  suc- 
cessor, in  three  lists  to  be  sealed  up  and  deposited 
with  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  lord-Keeper, 
.  and  the  ministry  residentiary  of  Hanover.    It  was 
enacted,  mat  these  joint  regencies  should  conduct 
the  administration :  that  the  last  parliament,  eren 
though  dissolved,  should  re  assemble,  and  continue 
sitting  for  six  months  alter  the  decease  of  her  ma- 
jesty. The  bill  met  with  a  warm  opposition  from  the 
tories,  and  did  not  pass  the  upper  house  without  a 
protest.  It  was  still  further  obstructed  in  the  houae 
of  commons  even  by  some  of  the  whig  party, 
who  were  given  to  understand  that  the  princess 
Sophia  had  expressed  an  inclination  to  reside  in 
England.    Exceptions  were  likewise  taken  to  that 
clause  in  the  bill,  enacting,  that  the  last  parliament 
should  be  re-assembled.    They  affirmed,  that  this 
was  inconsistent  with  part  of  the  act  by  which  the 
succession  was  at  first  settled ;   for,  among  other 
limitations,  the  parliament  had  provided,  that  when 
the  crown  should  devolve  to  the  house  of  Hanover, 
no  man.  who  had  either  place  or  pension,  should 
be  capable  of  sitting  in  the  house  of  commons.    Af- 
ter tedious  disputes  and  zealous  altercations,  they 
agreed  that  a  certain  number  of  offices  should  be 
specified  as  disqualifying  places.    This  self-deny- 
ing clause,  and  some  other  amendments,  produced 
conferences  between  the  two  houses,  and  at  length 
the  bill  passed  by  their  mutual  assent.    Lord  Hav- 
ersham  moved  for  an  inquiry  into  the  miscarriages 
of  the  last  campaign,  hoping  to  find  some  foundation 
Aw  censure  in  the  conduct  of  the  duke  of  Maiibo- 
rough ;  but  the  proposal  was  rejected  as  invidious ; 
and  the  two  houses  presented  an  address  to  the 
queen,  desiring  she  would  preserve  a  good  corres- 
pondence among  all  the  confederates.    They  like- 
wise1 concurred  in  repealing  the  act  by  which  the 
Scots  had  been  alienated,  and  aQ  the  northern 
counties  alarmed  with  the  apprehension  of  a  rup- 
ture between  the  two  nations.     The  lord  Shan- 
non and  brigadier  Stanhope  arriving  with  an  ac- 
count of  the  expedition  to  Catalonia,  the  queen 
communicated  the  good  news  in  a  speech  to  both 
houses,  expressing  her  hope  that  they  would  enable 
her  to  prosecute  the  advantages  which  her  arms 
had  acquired.    The  commons  were  so  well  pleased 
with  the  tidings,  that  they  forthwith  granted  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  for  her  majes- 
ty's proportion  -in  the  expense  of  prosecuting  the 
successes  already  gained  by  king  Charles  111.  for 
the  recovery  of  die  monarchy  of  Spain  to  the  house 
of  Austria.    On  the  fifteenth  day  of  November,  the 
queen  gave  the  royal  assent  to  an  act  for  exhibiting 
a  bill  to  naturalise  the  princess  Sophia,  and  the 
issue  of  her  body. 

Tbese  measures  being  taken,  the  sixth  day  of 
December  was  appointed  for  inquiring  into  those 
dangers  to  which  the  tories  affirmed  the  church  was 
exposed;  and  the  queen  attended  in  person,  to 
hear  the  debates  on  this  interesting  subject.  The 
earl  of  Rochester  compared  the  expressions  in  the 
queen's  speech  at  the  beginning  of  the  session  to 
the  law  enacted  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  de- 
nouncing the  penalties  of  treason  against  those  who 
should  call  the  king  a  papist :  for  which  reason,  he 
said,  he  always  thought  him  of  that  persuasion.  He 
affirmed  that  the  church's  danger  arose  from  the  act 
of  security  in  Scotland,  the  absence  of  the  successor 
to  the  crown,  and  the  practice  of  occasional  confor- 
mity. He  was  answered  by  Lord  Halifax,  who,  by 
way  of  recrimination,  observed  that  king  Charles 
II.  was  a  Roman-catholic,  at  least  bis  brother  de- 
clared him  a  papist  after  bis  death :  that  his  brother 
and  successor  was  a  known  Roman-catholic,  yet  the 
church  thought  herself  secure ;  and  those  patriots 
who  stood  up  in  its  defence  were  discountenanced 
and  punished :  nay,  when  the  successor  ascended 
the  throne,  and  the  church  was  apparently  in  the 
most  imminent  danger,  by  the  high  commission 
court  and  otherwise,  the  nation  was  then  indeed 

raerally  alarmed ;  and  every  body  knew  who  sat 
that  court,  and  entered  deeply  into  the  measures 
which  were  then  pursued.  Compton,  bishop  of 
London,  declared  mat  the  church  was  in  danger, 
from  profanenese,  hrreligion,  and  the  licentiousness 
of  the  press.  He  complained,  that  sermons  were 
preached  wherein  rebellion  was  countenanced  and 


resistance  to  the  higher  powers  encouraged.    He 
alluded  to  a  sermon  preached  before  the  lord  mayor» 
by  Mr.  Hoadly.  now  bishop  of  Winchester.  Burnet 
of  Sarum,  said,  the  bUhop  of  London  was  the  last 
man  who  ought  to  complain  of  that  sermon ;  for  if 
the  doctrine  it  contained  was  not  good,  he  did  not 
know  what  defence  his  lordship  could  make  for  hie 
appearing  m  arms  at  Nottingham.   He  affirmed  the 
church  would  be  always  subject  to  profaneness  and 
irreligien,  but  that  they  were  not  now  so  flagrant  aa 
they  usually  had  been :  ho  said  the  society  set  up 
for  reformation  in  London,  and  other  cities,  had 
contributed  considerably  to  the  suppression  of  rice : 
he  was  sure  the  corporation  for  propagating  the 
gospel  had  done  a  great  deal  towards  instructing 
men  in  religion,  by  giving  great  numbers  of  books 
in  practical  divinity ;  by  erecting  libraries  in  coun- 
try parishes ;  by  sending  many  able  divines  to  the 
foreign  plantations,  and  founding  schools  to  breed 
up  children  in  the  christian  knowledge ;  though  to 
this  expense  very  little  had  been  contributed  by 
those  who  appeared  so  wonderfully  aealous  for  the 
church.    The  archbishop  of  York  expressed  hie  ap- 
prehension of  danger  from  the  increase  of  dissent 
era;   particularly  from  the  many  academies  they 
had  instituted :  he  moved,  that  the  judges  might  be 
consulted  with  respect  to  the  laws  that  were  in 
force  against  such  seminaries,  and  by  what  means 
they  might  be  suppressed.    Lord  Wharton  moved, 
that  the  judges  might  also  be  consulted  about  means 
of  suppressing  schools  and  seminaries  held  by  non- 
jurors ;  in  one  of  which  the  sons  of  a  noble  lord  in 
that  house  had  been  educated.  To  this  sarcasm  the 
archbishop  replied,  that  his  sons  were  indeed  taught 
by  Mr.  Ellis,  a  sober,  virtuous  man ;  but  that  when 
he  refused  the  oath  of  abjuration,  they  were  imme- 
diately withdrawn   from   bis   instructions.     Lord 
Wharton  proceeded  to  declare,  that  he  had  care- 
fully perused  a  pamphlet  endued  "  The  Memorial/* 
which  was  said  to  contain  a  demonstration  that  the 
church  was  in  danger ;  but  all  he  could  learn  was, 
that  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  the  earls  of  Roches- 
ter and  Nottingham,  were  out  of  place :   that  he 
remembered  some  of  these  noblemen  sat  in  the  high 
commission  court,  and  then  made  no  complaint  of 
the  church's  being  in  danger.    Patrick,  bishop  of 
Ely,  complained  of  the  heat  and  passion  manifested 
by  the  gentlemen  belonging  to  the  universities,  and 
of  the  undutiful  behaviour  of  the  clergy  towards 
their  bishops.    He  was  seconded  by  Hough  of  Litch- 
field and  Coventry,  who  added,  that  the  inferior 
clergy  calumniated  their  bishops,  as  if  they  were  in 
a  plot  to  destroy  the  church,  and  had  compounded 
to  be  the  last  of  their  order.    Hooper  of  Bath  and 
Wells  expatiated  on  the  invidious  distinction  im- 
plied in  the  terms  "  High  Church,"  and  *'  Low 
Church."     The  duke  of  Xeeds  asserted,  that  the 
church  could  not  be  safe,  without  an  act  against 
occasional  conformity.    Lord  Somen  recapitulated 
all  the  arguments  which  had  been  used  on  both 
sides  of  the  question :  he  declared  his  own  opinion 
was,  mat  the  nation  was  happy  under  a  wise  and 
iust  administration  :  that  for  men  to  raise  ground- 
less jealousies  at  that  juncture,  could  mean  no  less 
than  an  intention  to  embroil  the  people  at  home, 
and  defeat  the  glorious  designs  of  the  allies  abroad. 
The  debate  being  finished,  the  question  was  put. 
Whether  the  church  of  England  was  in  danger  f 
and  carried  in  the  negative  by  a  great  majority : 
then  the  house  resolved,  that  the  church  of  England 
aa  by  law  established,  which  was  rescued  from  the 
extremest  danger  by  king  William  III.  of  glorious 
memory,  is  now,  by  God's  blessings,  under  the  happy 
reign  of  her  majesty,  in  a  most  safe  and  flourishing 
condition ;  and  that  whoever  goes  about  to  suggest 
or  insinuate  that  the  church  is  in  danger,  under  her 
majesty's  administration,  is  an  enemy  to  the  queen, 
the  church,  and  the  kingdom.    Next  day  the  com- 
mons concurred  in  this  determination,  and  joined 
the  lords  in  an  address  to  the  queen,  communicat* 
ing  this  resolution,  beseeching  her  to  take  effectual 
measures  for  making  it  public  ;  and  also  for*  pun- 
ishing the  authors  and  spreaders  of  die  seditious 
and  scandalous  reports  of  die  church's  being  in 
danger.     She  accordingly  issued  a  proclamation, 
containing  the  resolution  of  the  two  houses,  and 
offering  a  reward  for  discovering  the  author  of  the 
memorial  of  the  church  of  England,  and  for  appre- 
hending David  Edwards,  a  professed  papist,  charged 
upon  oath  to  be  the  printer  and  publisher  of  that 
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Art  an  a  short  adjournment,  a  committee  of  the 
Iswer  home  presented  the  thanks  of  the  commons 
10  die  duke  of  Marlborough,  for  bis  great  services 
performed  to  her  majesty  and  the  nation  in  the  last 
campaign,  and  for  his  prudent  negotiations  with  her 
allies.  This  nobleman  was  in  such  credit  with  the 
people,  that  when  he  proposed  a  loan  of  fire  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  to  the  emperor,  upon  a 
stanch  of  his  revenue  In  Silesia,  the  money  was 
advanced  immediately  by  tbe  merchants  of  London. 
The  kingdom  was  blessed  with  plenty :  the  queen 
was  universally  beloved:  the  people  in  general 
were  zealous  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war :  the 
faces  were  well  paid :  the  treasury  was  punctual ; 
and,  though  a  great  quantity  of  coin  was  exported 
for  the  maintenance  of  tbe  war,  the  paper  currency 
sipplied  the  deficiency  so  well,  that  no  murmurs 
ware  heard,  and  the  public  credit  flourished  both  at 
seme  and  abroad.  All  the  funds  being  estab- 
lished, one  in  particular  for  two  millions  and  a  half 
by  way  of  annuities  for  ninety-nine  years,  at  six 
nd  a  half  per  cent,  and  all  the  bills  having  received 
tbe  royal  assent,  the  queen  went  to  the  house  of 
peers  on  the  nineteenth  day  of  March,  where, 
having  thanked  both  houses  for  the  repeated  in- 
stances of  their  affection  which  she  had  received, 
she  prorogued  the  parliament  to  the  twenty-first 
say  of  Mat  following  (4).  The  new  convocation, 
instead  of  imitating  the  union  and  harmony  of  the 
parliament,  revived  the  divisions  by  which  the 
miner  had  been  distracted,  and  the  two  houses 
seemed  to  act  with  more  determined  rancour 
against  each  other.  The  upper  house  having 
drawn  op  a  warm  address  of  thanks  to  the  queen, 
for  her  affectionate  care  of  the  church,  the  lower 
house  refused  to  concur ;  nor  would  they  give  any 
reason  for  their  dissent.  They  prepared  another 
at  a  different  strain,  which  was  rejected  by  the 
(5).  Then  they  agreed  to  divers  resolu- 
thcir  right  of  having  what  they 
to  the  upper  house  received  Dy  his  grace 
and  their  lordships.  In  consequence  of  this  dis- 
sention  the  address  was  dropped,  and  a  stop  put  to 
all  further  communication  between  the  two  houses. 
The  dean  of  Peterborough  protested  against  the 
irjregularities  of  the  lower  house  (6).  The  queen, 
in  a  letter  to  the  archbishop,  signified  her  resolu- 
tion to  maintain  her  supremacy,  and  the  due  subor- 
emauon  of  presbyters  to  bishops.  She  expressed 
her  hope  that  he  and  his  suffragans  would  act  con- 
formably to  her  resolution,  in  which  ease  they 
anight  be  assured  of  the  continuance  of  her  favour 
and  protection  ;  she  required  him  to  impart  this 
declaration  to  the  bishops  and  clergy,  ana  to  pro- 
rogue the  convocation  to  such  time  as  should  appear 
must  convenient.  When  he  communicated  this 
fetter  to  the  lower  house,  the  members  were  not  a 
confounded:   nevertheless,   they  would  not 
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comply  with  the  prorogation,  but  continued  to  sit, 
hi  defiance  of  her  majesty's  pleasure. 

CONFERENCES    OPENED    FOR  A   TREATY 

OF  UNION  WITH  SCOTLAND. 

Tbe  eyes  of  great  Britain  were  now  turned  upon 
tsacdon  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  the 
island :  namely,  the  treaty  for  a  union  of 
kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland.  The 
laving  appointed  the  commissioners  [See 
safe  BB,  at  the  end  of  this  Vol.]  on  both  sides,  they 
met  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  April,  in  the  council- 
JiamlrrT  of  the  Cockpit  near  Whitehall,  which  was 
the  place  appointed  for  the  conferences.  Their 
csnnwJasioas  Being  opened  and  read  by  the  respec- 
tive stfiieraries,  and  introductory  speeches  befog 
pronounced  by  the  lord-keeper  of  England,  and 
me  lord  chancellor  of  Scotland,  they  agreed  to 
certain  preliminary  articles,  importing,  that  all 
the  proposals  should  be  made  in  writing;  and 
every  point,  when  agreed,  reduced  to  writing :  that 
no  points  should  be  obligatory,  till  all  matters  should 
be  adjusted  in  such  a  manner  as  would  be  proper 
as  be  laid  before  tbe  queen  and  the  two  parliaments 
for  their  approbation  :  that  a  committee  should 
appointed  from  each  commission,  to  revise  the 
at  what  might  pass,  before  they  should  be 
in  the  books  by  the  respective  secretaries; 
and  that  all  the  proceedings  during  the  treaty 
rhirnlrt  be  kept  secret.  The  Scots  were  inclined  to 
a  foederal  union,  Eke  that  of  the  United  Provinces ; 
hat  the  EegUsh  .were  bent  upon  an  incorporation. 
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that  no  Scottish  parliament  should  ever  have 
er  to  repeal  the  articles  of  the  treaty.  The 
keeper  proposed  that  the  two  kingdoms  of 
England  and  Scotland  should  be  for  ever  united 
into  one  realm,  by  the  name  of  Great  Britain :  »hat 
it  should  be  represented  by  one  and  the  same  par- 
liament; and,  that  the  succession  of  this  monarchy, 
foiling  of  heirs  of  her  majesty's  body,  should  be  ac- 
cording to  the  limitations  mentioned  in  the  act  of 
parliament  passed  in  the  reign  of  king  William, 
intituled,  an  act  for  tbe  further  limitation  of  the 
crown,  and  the  better  securing  the  rights  and  liber- 
ties of  the  subject.  The  Scottish  commissioners,  in 
order  to  comply  in  some  measure  with  the  popular 
clamour  of  their  nation,  presented  a  proposal,  im- 
plying, that  the  succession  to  the  crown  of  Scot* 
land  should  be  established  upon  the  same  persons 
mentioned  in  the  act  of  king  William's  reign ;  that 
the  subjects  of  Scotland  should  for  ever  enjoy  all 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  natives  in  England, 
and  the  dominions  thereunto  belonging ;  and,  that 
the  subjects  of  England  should  enjoy  the  like  rights 
and  privileges  in  Scotland :  that  there  should  be  a 
free  communication  and  intercourse  of  trade  and 
navigation  between  the  two  kingdoms,  and  planta- 
tions thereunto  belonging ;  and  that  all  laws  and 
statutes  in  either  kingdom,  contrary  to  the  terms  of 
this  union,  should  be  repealed.  The  ibigiiA  com- 
missioners declined  entering  into  any  considera- 
tions upon  these  proposals,'  declaring  themselves 
fully  convinced  mat  nothing  but  an  entire  union 
could  settle  a  perfect  and  lasting  friendship  be- 
tween the  two  kingdoms.  The  Scots  acquiesced 
in  this  reply,  and  both  sides  proceeded  in  the 
treaty,  without  any  other  intervening  dispute. 
They  were  twice  visited  by  the  queen,  who  exhort- 
ed them  to  accelerate  the  articles  of  a  treaty  *h%* 
would  prove  so  advantageous  to  both  kingdoms. 
At  length  they  were  finished,  arranged,  and  mutu- 
ally signed,  on  the  twenty-second  of  July,  and  next 
day  presented  to  her  majesty,  at  the  palace  of  St. 
James's,  by  the  lord  keeper,  in  the  name  of  the 
English  commissioners :  at  the  same  time  a  sealed 
copy  of  the  instrument  was  likewise  delivered  by 
the  lord  chancellor  of  Scotland ;  and  each  made  a 
short  oration  on  the  subject,  to  which  the  queen  re- 
turned a  very  gracious  reply.  That  same  day  she 
dictated  an  order  of  council,  that  whoever  should  bo 
concerned  in  any  discourse  or  libel,  or  in  laying 
wagers  relating  to  the  union,  should  be  prosecuted 
with  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  law. 

SUBSTANCE  OF  THE  TREATY. 

In  this  famous  treaty  it  was  stipulated,  that  the 
succession  to  the  united  kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
should  be  vested  in  the  princess  Sophia,  and  her 
heirs,  according  to  the  acts  already  passed  in  the 
parliament  of  England :  that  the  united  kingdoms 
should  be  represented  by  one  and  the  same  parlia- 
ment :  that  all  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  should 
enjoy  a  communication  of  privileges  and  advan- 
tages :  that  they  should  have  the  same  allowances, 
encouragements,  and  drawbacks ;  and  be  under  the 
same  prohibitions,  restrictions,  and  regulations, 
with  respect  to  commerce  and  customs :  that  Scot, 
land  should  not  be  charged  with  the  temporary 
duties  on  some  certain  commodities :  that  the  sum 
of  three  hundred  and  ninety  eight  thousand  and 
eighty  five  pounds  ten  shillings,  should  be  granted 
to  the  Scots,  as  an  equivalent  for  such  parts  of  the 
customs  and  excise  charged  upon  that  kingdom, 
in  consequence  of  the  union,  as  would  be  applica- 
ble to  the  payment  of  tbe  debts  of  England,  ac- 
cording to  the  proportion  which  the  customs  and 
excise  of  Scotland  bore  to  those  of  England :  that, 
as  the  revenues  of  Scotland  might  Increase,  a 
further  equivalent  should  be  allowed  for  such 
proportion  of  the  said  increase,  as  should  be 
applicable  to  the  payment  of  the  debts  of  Eng- 
land ;  that  the  sum  to  be  paid  at  present,  as  well  as 
the  monies  arising  from  the  future  equivalents, 
should  be  employed  in  reducing  the  com  of  Scot- 
land to  the  standard  and  value  of  the  English  coin ; 
in  paying  off  the  capital  stock  and  interest  due  to 
the  proprietors  of  tbe  African  company,  which 
should  be  immediately  dissolved;  in  discharging 
all  the  public  debts  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland : 
in  promoting  and  encouraging  manufactures  and 
fisheries,  under  the  direction  of  commissioners  to 
be  appointed  by  her  majesty,  and  accountable  to 
tbe  parliament  of  Great  Britain :  that  the  laws  con- 
cerning public  right,  policy,  and  civil  government^ 
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should  be  the  mum  throughout  the  whole  -united 
kingdom ;  but  that  uo  alteration  should  be  made 
'  in  laws  which  concerned  private  right,  except  for 
erident  utility  of  the  subjects  within  Scotland;  that 
the  court  of  session  and  all  other  courts  of  judica- 
ture in  Scotland,  should  remain  as  then  constituted 
by  the  laws  of  that  kingdom,  with  the  same  author- 
ity and  privileges  as  before  the  union  ;  subject, 
nevertheless,  to  such  regulations  as  should  be  made 
by  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain :  that  all  heritable 
offices,  superiorities,  heritable  jurisdictions,  office* 
for  life,  and  jurisdictions  for  life,  should  be  reserved 
to  the  owners,  as  rights  and  property,  in  the  same 
manner  as  then  enjoyed  by  the  laws  of  Scotland  : 
that  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  royal  boroughs 
in  Scotland  should  remain  entire  after  the  union : 
that  Scotland  should  be  represented  in  the  parlia- 
ment of  Great  Britain  by  sixteen  peers  and  forty- 
five  commoners,  to  be  elected  in  such  a  manner  as 
should  be  settled  by  the  present  parliament  of 
Scotland :  mat  all  peers  of  Scotland,  and  the  sue- 1 
cessors  to  their  honours  and  dignities,  should,  from 
and  after  the  union,  be  peers  of  Great  Britain,  and 


should  hare  rank  and  precedency  next  and  imme. 
diately  after  the  English  peers  of  the  like  orders 
and  degrees  at  the  time  of  the  union ;  and  before 
all  peers  pf  Great  Britain  of  the  like  orders  and  de- 
gree* who  might  be  created  after  the  union :  that 
they  should  be  tried  as  peers  of  Great  Britain,  and 
enjoy  all  privileges  of  peers,  as  fully  as  enjoyed  by 
the  peers  of  England,  except  the  right  and  priw 
lege  of  sitting  in  the  house  of  lords,  and  the  privi- 
leges depending  thereon,  and  particularly  the  right 
ofsitting  upon  the  trials  of  peers  :  that  the  crown, 
sceptre,  and  sword  of  state,  the  records  of  parlia- 
ment, and  all  other  records,  rolls,  and  registers 
whatsoever,  should  still  remain  as  they  were,  with- 
in that  part  of  the  united  kingdom  called  Scotland: 
mat  all  laws  and  statutes  in  either  kingdom,  so  far 
as  they  might  be  consistent  with  the  terms  of  then* 
articles,  should  cease  and  be  declared  void  by  the 
respective  parliaments  of  the  two  kingdoms.— Such 
fa  the  substance  of  that  treaty  of  union  which  was 
so  eagerly  courted  by  the  English  ministry,  and 
proved  so  unpalatable  to  the  generality  of  the  Scot- 
tish nation. 
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THE  FRENCH  DEFEATED  AT  THE  BATTLE 
OF  RAMILUES. 

HI  LB  this  treaty  was  on  the  carpet  at  home, 
the  allied  arm*  prospered  surprisingly  in  the 
in  Spam,  and  in  Piedmont.  The 
bad  resolved  to  make  very  considera- 
ble efforts  in  these  countries ;  and,  indeed,  at  the 
hetiaiiiiift  of  the  campaign  his  armies  were  rery 
formidable  He  hoped  that,  by  the  redaction  of 
Turin  and  Barcelona,  the  war  would  be  eitingnish- 
ed  in  Italy  and  Catalonia.  He  knew  that  he  could 
outnumber  any  body  of  farces  that  prince  Louis  of 
Baden  should  assgmhle  on  the  Rhine ;  and  he  re- 
eolfedto  reinforce  his  army  in  Flanders,  so  as  lobe 
In  a  condition  to  act  offensively  against  the  duke  of 
Marlborough.  This  nobleman  repaired  to  Holland 
la  the  latter  end  of  April ;  and  conferred  with  the 
~  ~"aen  he  assembled  the  army  be- 

and  Groes-Waren,  and  found  it 
■  yi— ■■<■■  to  serenty  four  battalions  of  foot,  and 
one  hundred  and  twenty  three  squadrons  of  horse 
and  dragoons,  wen  f i  vnished  with  artillery  and  pon- 
toons. The  court  of  France  having  received  inteltt* 
genee  that  the  Danish  and  Prussian  troops  had  not 
yet  Joined  the  confederates,  ordered  the  elector  of 
Bavaria  and  the  maresrhal  de  ViUeroy  to  attack 
afore  the  junction  could  be  effected.  Inpur- 
of  this  order  they  passed  the  Deule  on  the 
ith  day  of  May,  and  posted  themselves  at 
being  superior  in  number  to  the  allied 
they  were  joined  by  the  horse  of  the 
by  mareschal  Marsin,  and  en- 
camped between  TMemont  and  Judoigne.  On 
Waeuwnday,  early  In  the  morning,  the  duke  of 
Marsborough  advanced  with  hJa  army  in  eight 
towards  the  village  of  Ramilliea,  being  by 
i  joined  by  the  Danes :  and  he  learned  that 
were  m  march  to  give  him  battle.  Next 
generals  perceiving  the  confeder- 
>  took  possession  of  a  strong  camp, 
right  extending  to  the  tomb  of  Hautemont,  on 
aide  of  the  Mehaigne ;  their  left  to  Anderkirk; 
and  the  rfllage  of  BsmtlHes  being  near  their  centre* 
Ike  confederate  army  was  drawn  up  in  order  of 
battle,  with  the  right  wing  near  Folts  on  the  brook 
af  Yanee,  and  the  left  by  the  village  of  Franqueuiee. 
which  me  enemy  had  occupied.  The  duke  ordered 


lieutenantgeneral  Sennits,  with  twelve  battalions 
and  twenty  pieces  of  cannon,  to  begin  the  action, 
by  attacking  RanulUes,  which  was  strongly  fortified 
with  artiltery.  At  the  same  time  relt-mareschal 
D'Auverouerque  on  the  left,  commanded  colonel 
Wertmuuer,  with  four  battalions  and  two  pieces  of 
cannon,  to  dislodge  the  enemy's  infantry  posted 
among  the  hedges  of  Franqucnies.  Both  these  or- 
ders were  successfully  executed.  The  Dutch  and 
Danish  horse  of  the  left  wing  charged  with  great 
vigour  and  intrepidity,  but  were  so  roughly  handled 
by  the  troops  of  the  French  king's  household,  that 
they  began  to  give  way,  when  the  duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough sustained  them  with  the  body  of  reserve,  and 
twenty  squadrons  drawn  from  die  right,  where  a 
morass  prevented  them  from  acting.  In  the  mean 
time,  he  in  person  rallied  some  of  the  broken  squad- 
rons, in  order  to  renew  the  charge,  when  his  own 
horse  foiling,  he  was  surrounded  by  the  enemy, 
and  must  hate  been  either  kffled  or  taken  prisoner, 
had  not  a  body  of  infantry  come  seasonably  to  his 
relief.  When  he  remounted  his  horse,  the  head  of 
colonel  Brienfleld,  his  gentleman  of  the  horse,  was 
carried  off  by  a  cannon  ball  while  he  held  the  duke's 
stirrap.  Before  the  remforcement-arrived,  the  best 
part  of  the  French  mousquetaires  were  cut  in 
pieces.  All  the  troops  posted  in  Ramfllies  were 
either  killed  or  taken.  The  rest  of  the  enemy's  in- 
fantry began  to  retreat  in  tolerable  order,  under 
cover  of  the  cavalry  on  their  left  wing,  which  formed 
i  in  three  lines  between  Ossus  and  An- 


derkirk ;  but  the  English  horse  having  found 
to  pass  the  rivulet  which  divided  them  from  the 
enemy,  fell  upon  them  with  such  impetuosity,  that 
they  abandoned  their  foot,  and  were  terribly 
slaughtered  in  the  village  of  Anderkirk.  They  now 
gave  way  on  all  sides.  The  horse  fled  three  dif- 
ferent ways ;  bat  were  so  closely  pursued,  that  very 
few  escaped.  The  elector  of  Bavaria,  and  the 
mareschal  de  ViBeroy  saved  themselves  with  the 
utmost  dhucnlty.  Several  waggons  of  the  enemy's 
van-guard  breaking  down  in  a  narrow  pass,  ob- 
structed the  way  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  bag- 
gage and  artillery  could  not  proceed ;  nor  could 
their  troops  denle  in  order.  The  victorious  horse 
being  informed  of  this  accident,  pressed  on  them 
so  vigorously,  that  great  numbers  threw  down 
their  arms  and  submitted.     The  pursuit  was  fol* 
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towed  through  Judoigne  tOl  two  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, five  leagues  from  the  Held  of  battle,  and  within 
4  two  of  Louvaine.  In  a  word,  the  confederates  ob- 
w  tained  a  complete  victory.  They  took  the  enemy's 
baggage  and  artillery,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
colours,  or  standards,  six  hundred  officers,  six  thou- 
sand private  soldiers;  and  about  eight  thousand 
were  tilled  or  wounded  (1).  Prince  Miximilian 
and  prince  Monbason  lost  their  lives :  the  major- 
general  Palavicini  and  Mhueres  were  taken,  to- 
gether with  the  marquisses  de  Bar,  de  Nouant, 
and  de  la  Beaume,  (this  last  the  son  of  the  mareschal 
de  Tallard,)  monsieur  de  Montmorency,  nephew 
to  the  duke  of  Luxembourg,  and  many  other  per- 
sons of  distinction.  The  loss  of  the  allies  did  not 
exceed  three  thousand  men,  including  prince  Louis 
of  Hesse,  and  Mr.  Bentinek,  who  were  slaia  m  the 
engagement.  The  French  generals  retired  with 
precipitation  to  Brussels,  while  the  allies  took  pos- 
session of  Louvaine,  and  next  day  encamped  at 
Bethlem.  The  battle  of  BamiDies  was  attended 
with  the  immediate  conquest  of  all  Brabant.  The 
eities  of  Louvaine,  Mechlin,  Brussels,  Antwerp, 
Ghent,  and  Bruges,  submitted  without  resistance, 
and  acknowledged  king  Charles.  Ostend,  .though 
.  secured  by  a  strong  garrison,  was  surrendered 
after  a  siege  of  ten  days.  Menin,  esteemed  die 
most  finished  fortification  in  the  Netherlands,  and 
guarded  by  six  thousand  men,  met  with  the  same 
fate.  The  garrison  of  Dendermende  surrendered 
themselves  prisoners  of  war ;  and  Aeth  submitted 
on  the  same  conditions.  The  French  troops  were 
dispirited.  The  city  of  Paris  was  overwhelmed 
with  consternation.  Louis  affected  to  bear  bis 
misfortunes  with  calmness  and  composure  ;  but  the 
constraint  had  such  an  effect  upon  his  constitution, 
♦that  his  physicians  thought  it  necessary  to  pre- 
scribe frequent  bleeding,  which  he  accordingly 
underwent.  At  ;his  court  no  mention  was  made  of 
military  transactions  :  all  was  solemn  silent,  and 
reserved. 

THE  SIEGB  OF  BARCELONA  RAISED. 

Had  the  issue  of  the  campaign  in  Catalonia  been 
fjch  as  the  beginning  seemed  to  prognosticate,  the 
French  king  might  have  in  some  measure  consoled 
himself  for  his  disgraces  in  the  Netherlands.  On 
the  sixth  day  of  April  king  Philip,  at  the  head  of  a 
numerous  army,  undertook  the  siege  of  Barcelona, 
while  the  count  de  Thoulouse  blocked  it  up  with  a 
powerful  squadron.  The  inhabitants,  animated  by 
the  presence  of  king  Charles,  made  a  vigorous  de- 
fence ;  and  the  garrison  was  reinforced  with  some 
troops  from  Giroune  and  other  places.  But,  after 
the  fort  of  Monjuic  was  taken,  the  place  was  so 
hard  pressed,  that  Charles  ran  the  utmost  risk  of 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy ;  for  the  earl 
of  Peterborough,  who  had  marched  from  Valencia 
with  two  thousand  men,  found  it  impracticable  to 
enter  the'  city.  Nevertneless,  he  maintained  his 
post  upon  the  hills ;  and,  with  surprising  courage 
and  activity,  kept  the  besiegers  in  continual  alarm. 
At  length,  Sir  John  Leake  sailed  from  Lisbon  with 
thirty  ships  of  the  line ;  and  on  the  eighth  day  of 
May  arrived  in  sight  of  Barcelona.  The  French 
admiral  no  sooner  received  intelligence  of  his  ap- 
proach* than  he  set  sail  for  Toulon.  In  three  days 
after  his  departure,  king  Philip  abandoned  the 
siege,  and  retired  in  great  disorder,  leaving  behind 
Ms  tents,  with  the  sick  and  wounded.  On  the  side 
of  Portugal  the  duke  of  Berwick  was  left  with  such 
an  inconidderable  force  as  proved  insufficient  to 
defend  the  frontiers.  The  .earl  of  Galway,  with 
an  -army  of  twenty  thousand  men,  undertook  the 
siege  of  Alcantara ;  and  in  three  days  the  garrison, 
consisting  of  four  thousand  men,  were  made  prison- 
ers of  war.  Then  he  marched  to  Placentta,  and 
advanced  as  far  as  the  bridge  of  Almaris ;  but  the 
Portuguese  would  penetrate  no  farther  until  they 
should  know  the  fate  of  Barcelona.  When  they 
understood  the  siege  was  raised,  they  consented  to 
proceed  to  Madrid.  Philip  guessed  their  intention. 
posted  to  that  capital,  and  sent  his  queen  with  au 
bis  valuable  effects  to  Burgos,  whither  he  followed 
her  in  person,  after  having  destroyed  every  thing 
that  he  could  not  carry  away.  About  the  Utter 
end  of  June  the  earl  of  Galway  entered  the  city 
without  resistance ;  but  the  Spaniard*  were  ex- 
treme^ mortified  to  see  an  army  of  Portuguese, 
headed  by  a  heretic,  in  possession  of  their  capital. 
King  Charles  loitered  away  his  time  in  Barcelona, 
until  his  competitor  recovered  hfe  spirits,  and  re- 


ceived such  reinforcements  as  enabled  him  to  re- 
turn to  Madrid,  with  an  army  equal  to  that  com- 
manded by  the  earl  of  Galway.  This  general  made 
a  motion  towards  Arragon,  in  order  to  facilitate  his 
conjunction  with  Charles,  who  had  set  out  by  the 
way  of  Saragossa,  where  he  was  acknowledged  as 
sovereign  of  Arragon  and  Valencia.  In  thebegm- 
ning  of  August  this  prince  arrived  at  the  Portu- 
guese camp,  with  a  small  reinforcement ;  and  in  a 
few  days  was  followed  by  the  earl  of  Peterborough, 
at  the  head  of  five  hundred  dragoons.  The  two 
armies  were  now  pretty  equal  in  point  of  number ; 
but  as  each  expected  further  reinforcements,  nei- 
ther chose  to  hazard  an  engagement.  The  earl  of 
Peterborough,  who  aspired  te  the  chief  command. 
and  hated  the  prince  of  Iichtenstein,  who  enjoyed 
die  confidence  of  king  Charles,  retired  in  disgust ; 
and  embarking  on  board  an  English  ship  of  war, 
set  sail  for  Genoa,  The  English  fleet  continued  all 
the  summer  in  the  Mediterranean;  they  secured' 
Oarthagena,  which  had  declared  for  Charles :  they 
took  the  town  of  Ancant  by  assault,  and  the  castle 
by  capitulation.  Then  sailing  out  of  the  Straits, 
one  squadron  was  detached  to  the  West  Indies, 
another  to  lie  at  Lisbon,  end  the  rest  wore  sent 
home  to  England. 

PRINCE  EUGENE  OBTAINS  A  COMPLETE 

VICTORY  OVER  THE  FRENCH. 

FoBTOKK  was  not  more  propitious  to  the  French 
in  Italy  than  in  Flanders.  The  duke  de  Vendome 
having  been  recalled  to  assume  the  command  in 
Flanders  after  the  battle  of  RamiHiea,  the  duke  of 
Orleans  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  army  in 
Piedmont,  under  the  tutorage  and  direction  of  the 
mareachal  de  Maratn.  They  were  ordered  to  be- 
siege Turin,  which  was  accordingly  invested  in  the 
month  of  May ;  and  the  operations  carried  on  till 
the  beginning  of  September.  Great  preparations 
had  been  made  for  this  siege.  It  was  not  under- 
taken untfl  the  duke  of  Savoy  had  rejected  all  the 
offers  of  the  French  monarch,  which  were  sufficient 
to  have  shaken  a  prince  of  less  courage  and  forti- 
tude. The  duke  de  la  Feuillade  having  finished  the 
lines  of  circumvallation  and  contmvaUatum,  sent 
his  quarter-master  general  with  a  trumpet,  to  offer 
passports  and  a  guard  for  the  removal  of  the  dutch- 
ess  and  her  children.  The  duke  of  Savoy  replied, 
that  he  did  not  intend  to  remove  his  family,  and 
mat  the  mareschal  might  begin  to  execute  bin  mas- 
ter's orders  whenever  he  should  think  fit ;  but, 
when  the  siege  began  with  uncommon  fury,  and 
die  French  fired  red-hot  balls  into  the  place,  the 
two  dutchesses,  with  the  young  prince  and  prin- 
cesses, quitted  Turin,  and  retired  to  Quierasco,  from 
whence  they  were  conducted  through  many  dan- 
gers into  the  territories  of  Genoa.  The  duke  him- 
self forsook  his  capital,  in  order  to  put  K««r^rif  at 
the  head  of  bis  cavalry ;  and  was  pursued  from 
place  to  place  by  five  and  forty  squadrons,  under 
the  command  of  the  count  D'Aubeterre.  Notwith- 
standing the  very  noble  defence  which  was  made 
by  the  garrison  of  Turin,  which  destroyed  fourteen 
thousand  of  die  enemy  during  the  course  of  the 
siege,  the  defences  were  almost  ruined,  their  am- 
munition began  to  foil,  and  they  had  no  prospect 
of  relief  but  from  prince  Eugene,  who  had  number- 
less difficulties  to  encounter  before  he  could  march 
to  their  assistance.  The  duke  de  Vendome,  before 
he  left  Italy,  had  secured  ail  the  fords  of  the  Adige, 
die  Mihdo,  and  the  Oglio,  and  formed  such  lines 
and  intrenchments  as  he  imagined  would  effectually 
hinder  the  Imperial  general  from  arriving  in  time 
to  relieve  die  city  of  Turin.  But  the  prince  sur- 
mounted all  opposition ;  passed  four  front  riven 
in  despite  of  the  enemy,  and  reached  die  neigh 
bourhood  of  Turin  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  August. 


There  being  joined  by  die  duke  of  Savoy,  he  passsd 
die  Po  between  MontcaUer  and  Cavigqan.  On  the 
fifth  day  of  September  they  took  a  convoy  of  eight 
hundred  loaded  mules :  next  day  they  passed  the 
Doria,  and  encamped  with  die  right  on  the  bask 
of  that  river  before  Pianessa,  and  die  left  on  the 
Stura  before  the  Veneris.  The  enemy  were  in 
trenched,  having  the  Stura  on  their  right,  the 
Doria  on  their  left,  and  the  convent  of  Capuchins^ 
called  Notre  Dame  de  la  Campagne  in  their  centre. 
When  prince  Eugene  approached  Turin,  the  duke 
of  Orleans  proposed  to  march  out  of  the  Intrench- 
ments. and  give  him  battle ;  and  this  proposal  was 
seconded  by  all  the  general  officers,  except  afar*in» 
who,  finding  the  duke  determined,  produced  an 
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•tide*  from  the  French  king  commanding  the  duke 
to  follow  the  mareschaTs  advice.  Hi©  court  of 
was  now  become  afraid  of  haaurding  an 
it  against  those  who  had  so  often  de- 
their  armies  j  and  this  officer  had  private 
to  keep  within  the  trenches.  On  the 
ith  day  of  September  the  confederates  march- 
ed up  to  the  intrenchmeuts  of  the  French  in  eight 
columns,  through  a  terrible  Are  from  forty  pieces 
of  artillery,  and  were  formed  in  order  of  battle 
half  cannon-shot  of  the  enemy.  Then 
ivanced  to  the  attack  with  surprising  ro- 
und met  with  such  a  warm  reception  as 
to  stop  then*  progress.  Prince  Eugene 
perceiving  this  check,  drew  his  sword,  and  patting 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  battalions  on  the  left, 
farced  the  intrenchments  at  the  first  charge.  The 
duke  of  Savoy  met  with  the  same  success  in  the 
centre,  and  on  the  right  near  Lucengo.  The  horse 
advanced  through  the  intervals  of  the  root,  left  for 
mat  purpose ;  and  breaking  in  with  vast  impetuo- 
sity, completed  the  confusion  of  the  enemy,  who 
were  defeated  on  all  hands,  and  retired  with  preci- 
pitation to  the  other  side  of  the  Po,  while  the  duke 
of  Savoy  entered  his  capital  in  triumph.  The  duke 
of  Oilcans  exhibited  repeated  proofs  of  the  most 
intrepid  courage  ;  and  received  several  wounds  in 
me  engagement.  Mareschal  do  M  arsin  fell  Into 
me  hands  of  the  victors,  Us  thigh  being  shattered 
with  a  ball,  and  died  in«a  few  hours  after  the  am- 
putation. Of  the  French  army  about  five  thousand 
■sen'  were  slain  on  the  field  of  battle :  a  great  num- 
ber of  officers,  and  upwards  of  seven  thousand  men 
were  taken,  together  with  two  hundred  and  fifty, 
five  pieces  of  cannon,  one  hundred  and  eighty  mor- 
tars, an  incredible  quantity  of  ammunition,  all  the 
tents  and  baggage,  five  thousand  beasts  of  burden, 
ten  thousand  horses,  belonging  to  thirteen  regi- 
ments of  dragoons,  and  the  mules  of  the  commis- 
so  richly  laden,  that  this  part  of  the 
ras  valued  at  three  millions  of  tivres. 
of  the  confederates  did  not  exceed  three 
men  killed  or  disabled  in  the  action,  be- 
about  the  same  number  at  the  garrison  of 
Turn*  which  had  fallen  since  the  beginning  of  the 
siege.  This  was  such  a  fatal  stroke  to  the  inter est 
of  Louis;  that  madame  de  Malntenon  would  not 
venture  to  make  Mm  fully  acquainted  with  the 
state  of  his  affairs.  He  was  told  that  the  duke  of 
Orleans  had  raised  the  siege  of  Turin  at  the  ap- 
proach of  prince  Eugene ;  but  he  knew  not  that 
fas  own  army  was  defeated  and  ruined.  The  spirits 
of  the  French  were  a  little  comforted  in  consequence 
of  an  advantage  gained  about  tin*  time,  by  me 
count  de  Medavi-grancey,  who  commanded  a  body 
of  troops  left  hi  the  Mantuan  territories.  He  sur- 
ptBjcd  the  prince  of  Hesse  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Castiglione,  and  obliged  him  to  retire  to  the  Adige, 
with  the  loss  of  two  thousand  men :  but  this  victory 
was  attended  with  no  consequence  in  their  favour. 
The  duke  of  Orleans  retreated  into  DaupbJnee, 
while  the  French  garrisons  were  driven  out  of  every 
place  they  occupied  in  Piedmont  and  Italy,  except 
Cremona,  Valeusa,  and  the  castle  of  Milan,  which 
were  blocked  up  by  the  confederates. 

SIR  C.  SHOVEL  SAILS  WITH  A  REIN- 
FORCEMENT TO  CHARLES. 

Ov«a  and  above  these  disasters  which  the  French 
[m  the  course  of  mis  campaign,  they  were 
alarmed  by  the  project  of  an  invasion 
Britain,  formed  by  the  marquis  de  Gniscard. 
actuated  by  a  fanvrr  disgust,  hod  abandoned 
Ms  country,  and  become  a  partitan  of  the  confeder- 
He  was  declared  a  nentenant-general  in  the 
asapeiuils  army,  and  came  over  to  London,  after 
having  settled  a  correspondence  with  the  malcon- 
* — ' —  the  southern  parts  of  France.    He  insinu- 
lelf  into  the  mendsMp  of  Henry  St.  John, 
of  war,  and  other  persons  of  distinction. 
of  invading  France  was  approved  by 
ministry,  and  he  was  promoted  to  the 
of  a  regiment  of  dragoons  destined  for 
About  eleven  thousand  men,  were 
under  the  conduct  of  earl  Rivers,  with  a 
of  artillery;  and  the  combined  squad- 

m, »*w*AmA  by  fcir  cioudesley  Shovel,  set 

saw  from  Plymouth  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  August. 
Went  day  they  were  forced  into  Torbay  by  contrary 
winds,  and  were  they  held  a  council  of  war  to 
nssjunt  tfjsjr  operations,  when  they  discovered 
mat  Cliiw  Bid's  pmn  was  altogether  cmmerjcal,  or 
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at  least  founded  upon  such  slight  assurances  and 
conjectures,  as  could  not  justify  their  proceeding 
to  execution.  An  express  was  immediately  de- 
spatched to  the  admiralty,  with  the  result  of  this 
council ;  and,  in  4he  mean  time,  letters  arrived  at 
court  from  the  earl  of  Ualway,  after  Ms  retreat 
from  Madrid  to  Valencia,  soliciting  succours'  with 
the  most  earnest  entreaties.  The  expedition  to 
France  was  immediately  postponed,  and  Sir 
Cioudesley  Shovel  was  ordered  to  make  the  best  of 
his  way  for  Lisbon,  there  to  take  such  measures  as 
the  state  of  the  war  in  Spain  should  render  neces- 
sary. Gniscard  and  his  officers  being  set  on  shore, 
the  fleet  sailed  with  the  first  fair  wind,  and  towards 
the  bitter  end  of  October  arrived  at  Lisbon.  On 
the  twenty-eighth  day  of  the  next  month  the  king 
of  Portugal  died,  and  his  eldest  son  and  successor 
being  but  eighteen  years  of  age,  was  even  more 
than  his  father  influenced  by  a  ministry  which  had 
private  connections  with  the  court  or  Versailles. 
Nevertheless,  Sir  Cioudesley  Shovel  and  earl 
Rivers,  being  pressed  by  letters  from  king  Charles 
and  the  earl  of  Oalway,  sailed  to  their  assistance  in 
the  beginning  of  January ;  and  on  the  twenty-eighth 
arrived  as  Aheant,  rrem-whenee  the  earl  of  Rivers 
proceeded  by  land  to  Valencia,  in  order  to  assist  at 
a  general  council  of  war.  The  operations  of  the 
ensuing  campaign  being  concerted,  and  the  army 

«lned  by  the  reinforcement  from    England,  earl 
tvers,  disliking  the  country,  returned  with  the  ad- 
miral  to  Lisbon. 

THE  KING  OF  SWEDEN  MARCHES  fNTO 

SAXONY. 

Poland  was  at  length  delivered  from  the  pres- 
ence of  the  king  of  Sweden,  who  in  the  beginning 
of  September  suddenly  marched  through  Lusatia 
into  Saxony ;  and  in  a  Kttie  time  laid  that  whole 
electorate  under  contribution.  Augustus  being 
thus  cut  off  from  all  resource,  resolved  to  obtain 
peace  on  the  Swede's  own  terms,  and  engaged  In  a 
secret  treaty  fortius  purpose.  In  (be  mean  time,  the 
Poles  and  Muscovites  attacked  the  Swedish  forces 
at  Halish  in  Great  Poland ;  and  by  dint  of  number* 
routed  them  with  great  slaughter.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  event,  Augustus  ratified  the  treaty,  by 
which  he  acknowledged  Stanislaus  as  true  and 
rightful  king  of  Poland,  reserving  to  himself  no 
more  than  the  empty  title  of  sovereign.  The  con- 
federates were  not  a  little  alarmed  to  find  Charles 
in  the  heart  of  Germany,  and  the  French  court  did 
not  fail  to  court  his  alliance ;  but  he  continued  on 
the  reserve  against  all  their  solicitations.  Then 
they  implored  his  mediation  for  a  peace ;  and  he 
answered,  that  he  would  interpose  his  good  offices, 
as  soon  as  he  should  know  they  would  be  agreeable 
to  the  powers  engaged  in  the  grand  alliance. 

THE  FRENCH  KING  DEMANDS  CONFER- 
ENCES FOR  A  PEACE. 

*  The  pride  of  Louis  was  now  humbled  to  such  a 
degree  as  might  have  excited  the  compassion  of  his 
enemies.  He  employed  the  elector  of  Bavaria  to 
write  letters  in  his  name  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough 
and  the  deputies  of  the  States-general,  containing 
proposals  for  opening  a  congress.  He  had  already 
tampered  with  the  Dntch,  in  a  memorial  presented 
by  the  marquis  d'Alegre.  He  likewise  besought 
Che  pope  to  interpose  m  his  behalf.  He  offered  to 
cede  either  Spam  and  the  West  Indies,  or  Milan, 
Naples,  and  Sicily,  to  king  Charles ;  to  give  up  a 
barrier  for  the  Dutch  in  the  Netherlands ;  and  to 
indemnify  the  duke  of  Savoy  for  the  ravages  that 
had  been  committed  in  his  dominions.  Though  his 
real  aim  was  peace,  yet  he  did  not  despair  or  being 
able  to  excite  such  jealousies  among  the  confeder- 
ates as  might  shake  the  basis  of  their  union.  His 
hope  was  not  altogether  disappointed.  The  court 
of  Vienna  was  so  much  alarmed  at  the  oners  he 
had  made,  and  the  reports  circulated  by  his  emis- 
saries, that  the  emperor  resolved  to  make  himself 
master  of  Naples  before  the  allies  should  have  it  in 
their  power  to  close  with  the  proposals  of  France. 
This  was  the  true  motive  of  his  concluding  a  treaty 
with  Louis  in  the  succeeding  winter,  by  which  the 
Milanese  was  entirely  evacuated,  and  the  French 
king  at  liberty  to  employ  those  troops  in  making 
strong  efforts  against  the  confederates  in  Spain 
and  the  Netherlands.  The  Dutch  were  intoxicated 
with  success,  and  their  pensionary,  Hehxnus,  en- 
tirely influenced  by  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  who 
found  his  account  in  the  continuance  of  the  war 
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which  at  ones  gratified  his  avarice  and  ambition; 
for  all  Ms  great  qualities  were  obscured  by  the  sor- 
did"  peeskm  of  accumulating  wealth.  Daring  the 
whole  war  die  araea  never  had  such  an  oppor- 
tunity aa  they  now  enjoyed  to  bridle  the  power 
of  Prance  effectually,  and  secure  the  liberties  of 
the  empire ;  and,  indeed,  if  their  real  design  was 
to  establish  an  equal  balance  between  the  houses 
of  Austria  and  Bourbon,  it  could  not  hare  been 
better  effected  than  by  dividing  the  Spanish  mon- 
archy between  those  two  potentates.  Tne  aonnssion 
of  Spain,  with  all  its  appendages,  to  either,  weuM 
hare  destroyed  the  equilibrium  which  the  allies 
proposed  to  establish.  But  other  motives  contri- . 
bated  to  a  continuation  of  the  war.  The  powers  of4 
the  confederacy  were  fired  with  the  ambition  of 
making  conquests;  and  England  in  particular 
thought  herself  entitled  to  an  tademnification  for 
the  immense  sums  she  had  expended.  Animated 
by  these  concurring  considerations,  queen  Anne 
and  the  States-general  rejected  the  oners  of  France; 
and  declared,  that  they  would  not  enter  into  any 
negotiation  for  peace,  except  in  concert  with  their 
allies. 

THB  SCOTTISH  PARLIAMENT. 

Th  a  tories  of  England  began  to  meditate  schemes 
of  opposition  against  the  duke  of  Marlborough. 
They  looked  upon  him  as  a  selfish  nobleman,  who 
sacrificed  the  interest  of  the  nation,  in  protracting 
a  ruinous  war  for  bis  own  private  advantage. 
They  saw  their  country  oppressed  with  an  increas- 
ing load  of  taxes,  which  they  apprehended  would 
in  a  little  time  become  an  intolerable  burden ;  and 
they  did  not  doubt  but  at  this  period  such  terms 
might  be  obtained  as  would  f  oDyanswer  the  great 
purpose  of  the  confederacy.  This,  indeed,  was 
the  prevailing  opinion  among  all  die  sensible  peo- 
ple of  the  nation  who  were  not  particularly  in- 
terested in  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  either  by 
being  connected  with  the  general,  or  in  some  shape 
employed  in  the  management  of  the  finances. 
The  tories  were  likewise  instigated  by  a  party-spirit 
against  Marlborough,  who,  by  means  of  Ins  wife, 
was  in  full  possession  of  the  queen's  confidence, 
and  openly  patronised  the  whig  faction.  But  the 
attention  of  people  in  general  was  now  tamed  upon 
the  Scottish  parliament,  which  took  into  considera- 
tion the  treaty  of  union  lately  concluded  between 
the  commissioners  of  both  kingdoms.  On  the  third 
day  of  October,  the  duke  of  Queensberry,  as  high- 
commissioner,  produced  the  queen's  letter,  in 
which  she  expressed  her  hope,  that  the  terms  of 
the  treaty  would  be  acceptable  to  her  parliament 
of  Scotland.  She  said,  an  entire  and  perfect  union 
would  be  tike  solid  foundation  of  a  lasting  peace  : 
it  would  secure  their  religion,  liberty,  and  pro- 
perty, remove  the  animosities  that  prevailed  among 
themselves,  and  the  jealousies  that  subsisted  be- 
tween the  two  nations :  it  would  increase  their 

commerce :  the  whole  island 
and  free  from  all  ap- 
prehensions of  different  interests:  it  would  be 
enabled  to  resist  all  its  enemies,  support  the  pro- 
testant  interest  every  where,  and  «*«fai»«fri  the 
liberties  of  Europe.  She  renewed  her  assurance 
of  maintaining  the  government  of  their  church; 
and  told  them,  that  now  they  had  an  opportunity 
of  taking  such  steps  as  might  be  necessary  for  its 
security  after  the  union.  She  demanded  the  ne- 
cessary supplies.  She  observed,  that  the  great 
success  with  which  God  Almighty  had  blessed  her 
arms  afforded  the  nearer  prospect  of  a  happy 
peace,  with  which  they  would  enjoy  the  full  ad- 
vantages of  tins  union :  that  they  bad  no  reason  to 
doubt  out  the  parliament  of  England  would  do  all 
Chat  should  be  necessary  on  their  part  to  confirm 
the  union :  finally,  she  recommended  calmness  and 
unanimity  in  deliberating  on  this  great  and  weighty 
affair,  of  such  couaequence  to  the  whole  island  of 
Great  Britain. 

VIOLENT  OPPOSITION  TO  THE  UNION. 

Hitherto  the  articles  of  die  union  had  been  in- 
dustriously concealed  from  the  knowledge  of  the 
people :  but  the  treaty  being  recited  in  parliament, 
and  the  particulars  divulged,  such  a  flame  was 
kindled  through  the  whole  nation  as  had  not  ap- 
peared since  the  restoration.  The  cavaliers  or  Ja- 
cobites had  always  foreseen  that  this  union  would 
extinguish  all  their  hopes  of  a  revolution  in  favour 
of  a  pretender.   The  nobility  found  themselves  de» 


strength,  riches,  and  common 
would  be  joined  in  affection, 


graded  m  point  of  dignity  and  influence,  by  betag 
excluded  from  their  seat*  in  parliament, 
trading  part  of  the  nation 
saddled  with  heavy  duties 
considered  the  privilege  of  trading  to  the 
plantations  as  a  precarious  and  uncertain  prospeut 
of  advantage.  The  barons,  or  gentlemen,  were 
exasperated  at  a  coalition,  by  which  their  parlia- 
it  was  annihilated,  and  their  credit 


The  people  hi  general  exclaimed,  that  the  dignity 
of  their  crown  was  betrayed ;  that  the  independ- 


ency of  their  nation  had  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  treach- 
ery and  corruption;  that  whatever  conditions 
might  be  speciously  offered,  they  could  not  expect 
thcnr  would  be  observed  by  a  parliament  in  winch 
the  English  had  such  a  majority.  They  exaggerated 
the  dangers  to  which  the  constitution  of  their 
church  would  be  exposed  from  a  bench  of  bishops, 
and  a  parliament  of  episcopalians.  This  com 
ation  alarmed  the  piesbyterian  ministers  to 
a  degree,  that  they  employed  all  their  power 
credit  in  waking  we  resentment  of  their  hea 
against  the  treaty,  which  produced  a  universal  fer- 
ment among  all  ranks  of  people.  Even  the 
rigid  puritans  joined  the  cavaliers  in 
their  detestation  of  the  union ;  and  laying 
their  mutual  animosities,  promised  to  co-operate  in 
opposing  a  measure  so  ignominious  and  prejudicial 
to  their  country.  In  parliament  die  opposition  was 
headed  by  the  dukes  of  Hamilton  and  Athol,  and 
the  marquia  of  Annandale.  The  first  of  these  no- 
blemen had  wavered  so  much  in  his  conduct,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  his  real  political  princi- 
ples. He  was  generally  supposed  to  favour  the 
claim  of  the  pretender ;  but  he  was  afraid  of  embark- 
ing too  far  in  bis  cause,  and  avoided  violent  meas- 
ures m  the  discussion  of  the  treaty,  lest  he  should  in- 
cur the  resentment  of  the  English  parliament,  and 
forfeit  the  estate  he  possessed  in  that  kingdom. 
Athol  was  more  forward  in  his  professions  of  attach- 
ment to  the  court  of  St.  Germain's ;  but  he  had  lean 
ability,  and  his  seal  was  supposed  to  be  inflamed 
by  resentment  against  the  ministry.  The  debar— 
upon  the  different  articles  of  the  treaty  were 
ned  on  with  great  heat  and  vivacity;  and 
shrewd  arguments  were  used  against  this 
of  incorporating  the  union.  One  member  affirmed, 
that  It  would  furnish  a  handle  to  any  aspiring; 
prince  to  overthrow  the  liberties  of  an  Britain  ; 
for  if  the  parliament  of  Scotland  could  alter,  or 
rather  subvert  its  constitution,  this  circumstance) 
might  be  a  precedent  for  the  parliament  of  Great 
Britain  to  assume  the  same  power :  that  the  re- 
presentatives for  Scotland  would,  from  their  pov- 
erty, depend  upon  those  who  possessed  the  means) 
of  corruption ;  and  having  expressed  so  little  con- 
cern for  the  support  of  their  own  constitution, 
would  pay  very  nttio  regard  to  that  of  any  other. 
"What!  (said  the  duke  of  Hamilton}  shall  we  in 
half  an  hour  give  up  what  our  forefathers  maintain- 
ed with  their  lives  and  fortunes  for  many  agesf 
Are  here  none  of  the  descendants  of  those  worthy 
patriots,  who  defended  the  liberty  of  their  country 
against  all  invaders  ;  who  assisted  the  great  king 
Robert  Bruce  to  restore  the  constitution,  and  re- 
venge the  falsehood  of  England,  and  the  usurpation 
of  Battel  f  Where  are  the  Douglasses  and  Camp- 
bells T  Where  are  the  peers,  where  are  the  barons, 
onoe  the  bulwark  of  the  nation  f  Shall  we  yield  up 
the  sovereignty  and  independency  of  our  country, 
when  we  are  commanded  by  those  we  represent  to 
preserve  the  same,  and  assured  of  their  assistance) 
to  support  usf  The  duke  of  Athol  protested 
against  an  incorporating  union,  as  contrary  to  the 
honour,  interest,  fundamental  laws,  and  constitu- 
tion of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  the  birthright  of 
the  peers,  the  rights  and  privileces  of  the  barons 
and  boroughs,  and  to  the  claim  or  right,  property, 
and  liberty  of  the  subjects.  To  this  protest  nine- 
teen peers  and  forty  six  commoners  adhered.  The 
earl  mareschal  entered  a  protest,  importing,  that 
no  person  being  successor  to  the  crown  of  England 
should  inherit  that  of  Scotland,  without  such  pre- 
vious limitations  as  might  secure  the  honour  and 
sovereignty  of  the  Scottish  crown  and  kingdom, 
the  frequency  and  power  of  parliament,  the  reli- 
gion, liberty,  and  trade  of  the  nation,  from  w»»g«-h 
or  any  foreign  influence.  He  was  seconded  by  six 
and  forty  members.  With  regard  to  the  third  arti- 
cle of  the  union,  stipulating,  that  both  kingdoms 
should  be  represented  by  one  and  the  same  parlia- 
ment, tike  country-party  observed,  that,  by  aesenfe 
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to  this  expedient,  they  did  in  effect  sink  their 
oonstituuon,  while  that  of  England  underwent 
no  alteration  :  that  in  all  nations  there  are  funda- 
mentals which  no  power  whatever  can  alter  :  that 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  parliament  being  one  of 
these  fundamentals  amongjthe  Scots,  no  parliament, 
er  any  other  power,  could  ever  legally  prohibit 
the  meeting  of  parliaments,  or  deprive  any  of 
the  three  estates  of  its  right  of  sitting  or  voting 
hi  parliament,  or  give  up  the  rights  and  pri- 
vileges of  parliament ;  bat  that  by  this  treaty 
the  parliament  of  Scotland  was  entirely  abro- 
gated, its  rights  and  privileges  sacrificed,  and 
those  of  the  English  parliament  substituted  in 
their  place.  Tbey  argued,  that  though  the  legisla- 
tive power  in  parliament  was  regulated  and  deter- 
mined by  a  majority  ef  voices;  yet  the  giving  np 
the  constitution,  with  the  rights  and  privileges  pf 
the  nation^  was  not  subject  to  suffrage,  being  found- 
ed on  dominion  and  property :  and  therefore  could 
not  be  legally  surrendered  without  the  consent  of 
every  person  who  had  a  right  to  elect  and  be  repre- 
sented in  parliament.  They  affirmed  that  the  obli- 
gation hud  on  the  Scottish  members  to  reside  so 
long  in  London,  in  attendance  on  the  British  par- 
lsnuent,  would  drain  Scotland  of  all  its  money, 
hnpoTonsh  the  members,  and  subject  them  to  the 
temptation  of  being  corrupted.  Another  protest 
was  entered  by  the  marquis  of  Annandale  against 
an  incorporating  union,  as  being  odious  to  the  peo- 
ple, subversive  of  the  constitution,  sovereignty,  and 
chum  of  right,  and  threatening  ruin  to  the  church 
as  by  law  established.  Fifty-t wo. members  joined 
in  tins  protestation.  Almost  every  article  produced 
Mt  inflammatory  disputes.  The  lord  Bel- 
enumerated  the  mischiefs  which  would  at- 
tbe  union  in  a  pathetic  speech,  that  drew 
tears  from  the  audience,  and  is  at  this  day  looted 
upon  as  a  prophecy  by  great  part  of  the  Scottish 
nation.  Addresses  against  the  treaty  were  present- 
ed to  parliament  by  the  convention' of  boroughs, 
tite  commissioners  of  the  general  assembly,  the 
company  trading  to  Africa  and  the  Indies,  as  well 
as  from  several  shires,  stewartries,  boroughs,  towns, 
and  parishes,  in  all  the  different  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, without  distinction  of  whig  or  tory,  episcopa- 
lian or  presbyterian.  The  earl  of  Buchan  for  the 
peers,  Loekhart  of  Carnwarth  for  the  barons,  Sir 
Walter  Stuart  in  behalf  of  the  peers,  barons,  and 
the  earls  of  Enrol  and  Marischal  for  them- 
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selves,  as  high-constable  and  earl-marshal  of  the 
kmgdom,  protested  severally  against  the  treaty  of 


fary  and 


While  this  opposition  raged  within  doors,  'the 
of  the  people  rose  to  transports  of 
revenge.    The  more  rigid  presbyterians, 
by  tihe  name  of  Cameronians,  chose  officers 
themselves  into  regiments,  provided  horses, 
and  ammunition,  and  marching  to  Dumfries, 
the  articles  of  the  union  at  the  Market- 
f,  justifying  their  conduct  in  a  public  declara- 
xhey  made  a  fender  of  their  attachment  to 
duke  Hamilton,  from  whom  they  received  encour- 

rnent  in  secret.  They  reconciled  themselves  to 
episcopalians  and  the  cavaliers  :  tbey  resolved 
to  take  the  route  to  Edinburgh,  and  dissolve  the 
while  the  duke  of  Athol  undertook  to 
the  pass  of  Stirling  with  his  highlanders, 
so  as  to  open  the  communication  between  the'west- 
era  and  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Seven  or 
eight  thousand  men  were  actually  ready  to  appear 
in  arms  at  the  town  of  Hamilton,  and  .march  di- 
rectiy  to  Edinburgh,  under  the  duke's  command, 
when  that  nobleman  altered  his  opinion,  and  des- 
patched private  couriers  through  the  whole  country, 
requiting  the  people  to  defer  their  meeting  till  fur- 
ther directions.  The  more  sanguine  cavaliers  ac- 
cused hie  grace  of  treachery ;  but  in  aD  likelihood 
be  was  actuated  by  prudential  motives.  He  alleged, 
in  his  own  excuse,  that  the  nation  was  not  in  a 
condition  to  carry  on  such  an  enterprise,  especially 
as  the  English  had  already  detached  troops  to  the 
border,  and  might  in  a  few  days  have  wafted  over 
a  considerable  reinforcement  from  Holland.  During 
this  commotion  among  the  Cameronians,  the  cities 
af  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  were  filled  with  tumults. 
Sir  Patrick  Johnston,  provost  of  Edinburgh,  who 
had  been  one  of  the  commissioners  for  the  union, 
was  besieged  in  his  own  house  by  the  populace, 
and  would  have  been  torn  in  pieces,  had  not  the 
guards  dispersed  the  multitude.  The  privy  council 
±- — _.  _ . ^__  aggjojj  riots,  commanding 


all  persons  to  retire  from  the  streets  whenever  the 
drum  should  boat ;  ordering  the  guards  to  fire  upon 
those  who  should  disobey  this  command,  and  in- 
demnifying them  from  all  prosecution  for  maiming 
or  slaying  the  lieges.  These  guards  were  placed 
aO  round  the  house  in  which  the  peers  and  com- 
mons were  assembled,  and  the  council  received  the 
thanks  of  the  parliament,  for  having  thus  provided 
for  their  safety.  Notwithstanding  these  precautions 
of  the  government,  the  commissioner  was  constant- 
ly saluted  with  the  curses  and  imprecations  of  the 
people  as  he  passed  along :  his  guards  were  pelted, 
and  some  of  nis  attendants  wounded  with  stones 
as  they  sat  by  him  in  the  coach,  so  that  he  was 
obliged  to  pass  through  the  streets  on  full  gallop. 

Against  ill  this  national  fury,  the  dukes  of 
Queensberry  and  Argyle,  the  earls  of  Montrose, 
Seafield,  and  Stair,  and  the  other  noblemen  at- 
tached to  the  union,  acted  with  equal  prudence  and 
resolution.  They  argued  strenuously  against  the 
objections  that  were  started  in  the  house.  They 
magnified  the  advantages  that  would  accrue  to  the 
kingdom  from  the  privileges  of  trading  to  the  Eng- 
lish plantations,  and  being  protected  in  their  com- 
merce by  a  powerful  navy;  as  well  as  from  the 
exclusion  of  a  popish  pretender,  who  they  knew 
was  odious  to  the  nation  ha  general.  They  found 
means,  partly  by  their  promises,  and  partly  by 
corruption,  to  bring  over  the  earls  of  Roxburgh 
and  Harchmont,  with  the  whole  squadron  who  had 
hitherto  been  unpropitious  to  the  court,  luey  dis- 
armed the  resentment  of  the  clergy,  by  promoting 
an  act  to  be  inserted  in  the  union,  declaring  the 
presbyterian  discipline  to  be  the  only  government 
in  the  church  of  Scotland,  unalterable  in  all  suc- 
ceeding times,  and  a  fundamental  article  of  the 
treaty.  They  soothed  the  African  company  with 
the  prospect  of  being  indemnified  for  the  losses 
they  had  sustained.  They  amused  individuals  with 
the  hope  of  sharing  the  rest  of  the  equivalent. 
They  employed  emissaries  to  auay  the  ferment 
among  the  Cameronians,  and  disunite  them  from 
tiie  cavaliers,  by  canting,  praying,  and  demonstrat- 
ing the  absurujty,  sinfulness,  and  danger  of  such  a 
coalition.  These  remonstrances  were  reinforced 
by  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  pounds,  which  the 
queen  privately  lent  to  the  Scottish  treasury,  and 
which  was  now  distributed  by  the  ministry  in  such 
a  manner  as  might  best  conduce  to  the  success  of 
the  treaty.  By  these  practices  they  diminished, 
though  the?  could  not  silence,  the  clamour  of  the 
people,  ana  obtained  a  considerable  majority  in 

Earuament,  which  outvoted  all  opposition.  Not 
ut  that  the  duke  of  Queensberry  at  one  time 
despaired  of  succeeding,  and  being  in  continual 
apprehension  for  his  life,  expressed  a  desire  of 
adjourning  the  parliament,  until  by  time  and  good 
management  he  should  be  able  to  remove  those 
difficulties  that  then  seemed  to  be  insurmountable. 
But  the  lord-treasurer  Godolphin,  who  foresaw  that 
the  measure  would  be  entirely  lost  by  delay,  and 
was  no  judge  of  the  difficulties,  insisted  upon  his 
proceeding.  It  was  at  this  period  that  he  remitted 
the  money,  and  gave  directions  for  having  forces 
ready  at  a  call,  both  in  England  and  Ireland.  At 
length  the  Scottish  parliament  approved  and  rati 
fied  all  the  articles  of  the  union  with  some  small 
variation.  They  then  prepared  an  act  for  regulat- 
ing the  election  of  the  sixteen  peers,  and  forty-five 
commoners  to  represent  Scotland  in  the  British 
parliament.  This  being  touched  with  the  sceptre, 
the  three  estates  proceeded  to  elect  their  repre- 
sentatives. The  remaining  part  of  the  session  was 
employed  in  making  regulations  concerning  the 
coin,  m  examining  the '  accounts  of  their  African 
company,  and  providing  for  the  due  application  of 
the  equivalent,  which  was  scandalously  misapplied. 
On  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  March  the  commissioner 
adjourned  the  parliament,  after  having,  in  a  short 
speech,  taken  notice  of  the  honour  they  had  ac- 
quired in  concluding  an  affair  of  such  importance 
to  their  country.    Having  thus  accomplished  the 

rat  purpose  of  the  court,  he  set  out  for  London, 
the  neighbourhood  of  which  he  was  met  by 


above  forty  noblemen  in  their  coaches,  and  about 
four  hundred  gentlemen  on  horseback.  Next  day 
he  waited  upon  the  queen  at  Kensington,  from 
whom  he  met  with  a  very  gracious  reception.  Per- 
haps there  is  not  another  instance  upon  record,  of 
a  ministry's  having  carried  a  point  of  this  import- 
ance against  such  a  violent  torrent  of  opposition, 
and  contrary  to  the  general  sense  and  inomatisB 
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of  a  whole  exasperated  people.  The  Scots  were 
persuaded  that  their  trade  would  be  destroyed, 
their  nation  oppressed,  and  their  country  ruined, 
in  consequence  of  the  union  with  England;  and 
indeed  their  opinion  was  supported  by  very  plausi- 
ble arguments.  The  majority  of  both  nations  be- 
ttered that  the  treaty  would  produce  violent  con- 
vulsions, or,  at  best,  prove  ineffectual.  But  we 
now  see  it  has  been  attended  with  none  of  die 
calamities  mat  were  prognosticated ;  that  it  quietly 
took  effect,  and  fully  answered  all  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  intended.  Hence  we  may  learn  that 
many  great  difficulties  are  surmounted,  because 
they  are  not  seen  by  those  who  direct  the  execu- 
tion of  any  great  project ;  and  that  many  schemes, 
which  theory  deems  impracticable,  will  yet  succeed 
in  the  experiment. 

PROCEEDINGS  IN  THE  ENGLISH 

PARLIAMENT. 

Tbi  English  parliament  assembling  on  the  third 
day  of  December,  the  queen,  in  her  speech  to  both 
houses,  congratulated  them  on  the  glorious  suc- 
cesses of  her  arms.  She  desired  the  commons 
would  grant  such  supplies  as  might  enable  her  to 
improve  the  advantages  of  this  successful  campaign. 
She  told  them  that  the  treaty  of  union,  as  concluded 
by  the  commissioners  of  both  kingdoms,  was  at  that 
tune  under  the  consideration  of  the  Scottish  par- 
liament; and  she  recommended  despatch  In  the 
public  affairs,  thai  both  friends  and  enemies  might 
be  convinced  of  the  firmness  and  vigour  of  their 
proceedings.  The  parliament  was  perfectly  well 
disposed  to  comply  with  all  her  majesty's  requests. 
Warm  debates  were  presented  by  bom  houses. 
Then  they  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the 
supply,  and  having  examined  the  estimates  in  less 
dun  a  week,  voted  near  six  millions  for  the  service 
of  the  ensuing  year.  Nevertheless,  in  examining 
the  accounts,  some  objections  arose.  They  found 
that  the  extraordinary  supplies  for  the  support  of 
king  Charles  of  Spain,  amounted  to  eight  hundred 
thousand  pounds  more  than  the  sums  provided  by 
parliament.  Some  members  argued?  mat  very  ifi 
consequences  nright  ensue,  if  a  ministry  could  thus 
run  the  nation  in  debt,  and  expect  the  parliament 
should  pay  the  money.  The  courtiers  answered, 
that  if  any  thing  had  been  raised  without  necessity, 
or  ill  apphed,  it  was  reasonable  that  those  who 
were  in  fault  should  be  punished ;  but,  as  this  ex- 
pense was  incurred  to  improve  advantages,  at  a 
time  when  the  occasion  could  not  be  communicated 
to  parliament,  the  ministry  was  rather  to  be  ap- 

8 landed  for  their  seal,  than  condemned  for  their 
berality.  The  question  being  put,  the  majority 
Toted  that  those  sums  had  been  expended  for  the 
preservation  of  the  duke  of  Savoy,  for  the  interest 
of  king  Charles  against  the  common  enemy,  and 
for  the  safety  and  honour  of  the  nation.  When 
the  speaker  presented  the  money-bills,  he  told  her, 
that  as  the  glorious  victory  obtained  by  the  dule 
of  Marlborough  at  Ramillies,  was  fought  before  it 
could  be  supposed  the  armies  were  in  the  field,  so 
it  was  no  less  surprising  that  the  commons  had 
granted  supplies  to  her  majesty,  before  the  enemy 
could  well  Know  that  the  parhament  was  sitting. 
The  general  was  again  honoured  with  the  thanks 
of  bom  houses.  The  lords  in  an  address,  besought 
the  queen  to  settle  his  honours  on  his  posterity. 
An  act  was  passed  for  this  purpose ;  ana,  in  pur- 
suance of  another  address  from  the  commons,  a 
pension  of  five  thousand  pounds  out  of  the  post- 
office  was  settled  upon  nan  and  bis  descendants. 
The  lords  and  commons  having  adjourned  them- 
selves to  the  last  day  of  December,  the  queen 
closed  the  year  with  triumphal  processions.  As 
the  standards  and  colours  taken  at  Blenheim  had 
been  placed  in  Westminster-hall,  so  now  those  mat 
had  been  brought  from  the  field  of  Ramillies  were 
put  up  in  Guildhall,  as  trophies  of  that  victory. 
About  this  rime,  the  earls  of  Kent,  Iindsey,  and 
Kingston,  were  raised  to  the  rank  of  marquisses. 
The  lords  Wharton,  Panlet.  Godolphin,  and  Chol- 
mondeley,  were  created  earls.  Lord  Walden,  son 
and  heir  apparent  to  the  earl  of  Suffolk,  obtained 
the  title  of  earl  of  Bindon ;  the  lord-keeper  Cow- 
per,  and  Sir  Thomas  Pelham  were  ennobled  as 
barons. 

THE  COMMONS  APPROVE  OP  THE 

ARTICLES  OF  THE  UNION. 

Til  parliament  being  assembled  after  their  short 


recess,  the  earl  of  Nottingham  moved  for  an  ad 
dress  to  the  queen,  desiring  her  majesty  would 
order  the  proceedings  of  the  commissioners  for  the 
union,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Scottish  parliament 
on  the  said  subject,  to  be  laid  before  them.  He 
was  seconded  by  the  duke  of  Buckingham  and  the 
earl  of  Rochester ;  and  answered  by  the  earl  of 
Godolphin,  who  told  them  they  needed  not  doubt 
but  that  her  majesty  would  communicate  these 
proceedings,  as  soon  as  the  Scottish  parliament 
should  have  discussed  the  subject  of  the  union. 
The  lords  Wharton,  Somen,  and  Halifax  observed, 
that  it  was  for  the  honour  of  the  nation  that  die 
treaty  of  union  should  first  come  ratified  from  the 
parliament  of  Scotland  ;  and  that  then,  and  not 
before,  it  would  be  a  proper  time  for  the  lords  to 
take  it  into  consideration.  On  the  twenty-eighth 
day  of  January,  the  queen  in  person  told  both 
bouses,  that  the  treaty  of  union,  with  seme  addi- 
tions and  alterations,  was  ratified  by  an  act  of  the 
Scottish  parliament :  mat  she  had  ordered  it  to  be 
laid  before  them  ;  and  hoped  it  would  meet  with- 
their  concurrence  and  approbation.  She  desired 
the  commons  would  provide  for  the  payment  of 
the  equivalent,  m  case  the  treaty  should  be  ap- 
proved. She  observed  to  both  houses,  that 
they  had  an  opportunity  of  putting  the  last 
to  a  happy  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  ;  and 
she  should  look  upon  it  as  a  particular  happiness 
if  this  great  work,  which  had  been  so  often  at- 
tempted without  success,  could  be  brought  to 
perfection  in  her  reign.  When  the  commons  form- 
ed themselves  into  a  committee  of  the  whole  house, 
to  deliberate  on  the  articles  of  the  union,  and  the 
Scottish  act  of  ratification,  the  tory  party,  which 
was  very  weak  in  that  assembly,  began  to  start 
some  objections.  Sir  John  Packington  disapproved 
of  this  incorporating  union,  which  he  M^ned  to 
a  marriage  with  a  woman  against  her 
He  said  it  was  a  union  carried  on  by  corrupt 
and  bribery  within  doors,  by  force  and  violence) 
without :  mat  the  promoters  of  it  had  basely  be- 
trayed their  trust,  in  givi&tf  up  their  independent 
constitution,  and  he  would  leave  it  to  the  judgment 
of  the  house,  to  consider  whether  or 
such  principles  were  fit  to  be  admitted  into 
house  of  representatives.  He  observed  that 
majesty,  by  the  coronation-oath,  was  obliged  to 
maintain  the  church  of  England  as  by  law  establish- 
ed ;  and  likewise  bound  by  the  same  oath  to  de- 
fend the  presbyterian  kirk  of  Scotland  in  one  and 
the  same  kingdom.  Now,  said  he,  after  mis  union 
is  in  force,  who  shall  administer  this  oath  to  her 
majesty  f  It  is  not  the  busmess  of  the  Scots,  who 
are  incapable  of  it,  and  no  well-wishers  to  tile 
church  of  England.  It  is  then  only  the  part  of  the 
bishops  to  do  it ;  and  can  it  be  supposed  that  those 
reverend  persons  will*  or  can  act  a  thing  so  con- 
trary to  their  own  order  and  institution,  as  thus  to 
promote  the  establishment  of  the  presbyterian 
church-government  in  the  united  kingdom  t  Ho 
added,  mat  the  church  of  England  being  established 
Jure  dtphto,  and  the  Scots  pretending  that  the 
kirk  was  also  Jure  divbto,  he  could  not  tell  how  two 
nations  that  clashed  in  so  essential  an  article  could 
unite :  he,  therefore,  thought  it  proper  to 
the  convocation  about  this  critical  point.  A  i 
was  made,  that  the  first  article  of  the  treaty,  which 
Implies  a  peremptory  agreement  to  an  m< 
ing  union,  should  be  postponed;  and  that  the  1 
should  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
of  the  intended  union,  contained  in  the  other  arti- 
cles. This  proposal  being  rejected,  some  tory  mem- 
bers quitted  the  house ;  and  all  the  artioloo  were 
examined  and  approved  without  further  opposi- 
tion. The  whigs  were  so  eager  in  the  prosecution 
of  this  point,  that  they  proceeded  in  a  very  super- 
ficial manner,  and  with  such  precipitation  as  fur- 
nished their  enemies  with  a  plausible  pretence  to 
affirm,  that  they  had  not  considered  the  treaty 
with  the  coolness  and  deliberation  which  an  affair 
of  tins  importance  required. 

Before  the  lords  began  to  investigate  the  articles 
of  the  union,  they,  at  the  instance  of  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  brought  in  a  bill  for  the  security  of 
the  church  of  England,  to  be  inserted  as  a 
mental  and  essential  part  of  that  treaty.  It 
through  bom  houses  without  opposition,  and  re- 
ceived the  royal  assent.  On  the  fifteenth  day  of 
February,  the  debates  concerning  the  union  began 
in  the  house  of  lords,  the  queen  being  present,  and 
the  bishop  of  Sarum,  chairman  of  the 
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The  ends  of  Rochester,  Anglesey,  and  Notting- 
ham, argued  against  the  onion  :  aa  did  the  bishop 
of  Bath  and  Wells.  Lord  Haversham,  in  a  pre- 
meditated harangue,  said ,  the  question  was,  whether 
two  nations  independent  in  their  sovereignties, 
Chat  had  their  distinct  laws  and  interests,  their 
different  forms  of  worship,  church-government, 
sad  order,  should  he  united  into  one  kingdom  f 
He  supposed  it  a  union  made  up  of  so  many 
nuwnatcned  pieces,  of  such  jarring,  incongruous 
ingredients,  that  should  it  ever  take  effect,  it 
would  carry  the  necessary  consequences  of  a  stand- 
ing power  and  force,  to  keep  them  from  falling 
fender  and  breaking  in  pieces  every  moment. 
He  repeated  what  had  been  said  by  lord  Bacon*  that 
■#  unity  pieced  up  by  direct  admission  of  contrarie- 
ties in  the  fundamental  points  of  it,  is  like  the  toes 
of  Nebuchadnezzar'*  image,  which  were  made  of 
iron  and  day,  they  may  cleave  together,  but  would 
rer  incorporate.  Ho  d1nsentod  from  the  union 
the  sake  of  the  good  old  English  constitution, 
he  dreaded  some  alteration  from  the  addi- 
weight  of  sixty-one  Scottish  members,  and 
j  too,  returned  by  a  Scottish  privy-council. 
He  took  notice,  that  above  one  hundred  Scottish 
pears,  and  as  many  commoners,  were  excluded 
from  sitting  and  voting  in  parliament,  though  they 
had  as  much  right  of  inheritance  to  sit  there,  as 
any  g»m««i»  peer  had  of  sitting  in  the  parliament 
of  England.  He  expressed  Ins  apprehension  of  this 
precedent;  and  asked  what  security  any  peer  of 
"^B1*^  had  for  this  right  and  privilege  of  peer- 
age, which  those  lords  had  not.  He  said,  U  the 
hfahope  would  weaken  their  own  cause,  as  far  as 
to  giro  up  the  two  great  points  of  episcopal  ordina- 
tion and  connrmatum :  it  they  would  approve  and 
ratify  the  act  for  securing  the  presbytenan  church- 
goveaunent  in  Scotland,  as  the  true  protestant  re- 
ligion and  purity  of  worship ;  they  must  give  up 
that  which  had  been  contended  for  between  them 

for  thirty  years,  and  been 
by  the  greatest  and  most  learned  men  in 
of  England.     He  objected  to  the  ex- 
by  which  heritable  offices  and 
lerred.    He  affirmed  that  the 
to  the  sense  of  the  Scottish 
that  the  murmurs  of  the  people  had  been 
so  load  as  to  fill  the  whole  kingdom :  and  so  bold 
at  to  ranch  even  to  the  doors  of  the  parliament : 
mat  the  parliament  itself  had  suspended   their 
beloved  clause  in  the  act  of  security  for  arming  the 
ant  the  government  had  issued  a  pro- 
pardoning  all  slaughter,  bloodshed,  and 
committed  upon  those  who  should  be 
in  tumults.    From  these  circumstances  he 
chaded,  that  the  Scottish  nation  was  averse  to 
incorporating  union,  which  he  looked  upon  as 
i  of  the  most  dangerous  experiments  to  both  na- 
Lord  North  and  Grey  complained  of  the 
and  unequal  proportion  of  the  land-tax  im- 
posed upon  Scotland.  The  earl  of  Nottingham  said 
ft  was  highly  unreasonable  that  the  Scots,  who 
ware  by  the  treaty  let  into  all  the  branches  of  the 
English  trade,  and  paid  so  little  towards  the  ex 
e  of  the  government,  should  moreover  have 
a  round  sum  by  way  of  equivalent.    The  same 
insisted  upon  by  the  lords  North  and 
Grey,  Guernsey,  Granville,  Stawell,  and  Abing- 
don. The  earl  of  Nottingham,  after  having  opposed 
•very  article  separately,  concluded  with  words  to 
tins  eAVct ;  *  As  Sir  John  Maynard  said  to  the 
late  kins;  at  the  revolution,  that  having  buried  all 
ait  contemporaries  in   Weatnunster-hall,  he  was 
if  his  majesty  had  not  come  in  that  very 
of  time,  he  might  have  likewise  outlived 
law*  ;  so,  if  this  union  do  pass,  as  1  hare 
to  doubt  but  it  win,  I  may  justly  affirm  I 
all  the  laws,  and  the  very  constitu- 
tion of  England  :.  I,  therefore,  pray  to  God  to  avert 
the  4ire  effects  which  may  probably  ensue  from 
sock  as  incorporating  union.'*  # 

Tnose  arguments  and  objections  were  answered 
by  too  load  treasurer  Godolpbin,  the  earls  of  Sun- 
id  Wharton,  the  lords  Townshend,  Hali- 
and  Somen,  the  bishops  of  Oxford,  Norwich, 
Sarmm.  They  observed,  that  such  an  impor- 
moasoro  could  not  be  effected  without  some 
mconvenienoes ;  but  that  these  ought  to  be  borne, 
in  consideration  of  the  greatness  of  the  advantage : 
that  the  chief  dangers  to  which  the  church  was  ex- 
arose  from  France  and  popery;  and  this 
would  effectually  secure  it   against 
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evils :  that  Scotland  lay  on  tike  weakest  side  of 
England,  which  could  not  be  defended  but  by  an 
expensive  army.  Should  a  war  break  out  between 
the  two  nations,  and  Scotland  be  conquered,  yet 
even  in  that  case  it  would  be  necessary  to  keep  it 
under  with  a  standing  army,  which'  any  enterpris- 
ing prBaw  might  model  for  his  ambitious  purposes, 
and  joining  with  the  Scots,  enslave  his  English  do- 
minion :  that  any  union  after  a  conquest  would  be 
compulsive,  consequently  of  short  duration :  where- 
as now  it  was  voluntary  it  would  be  lasting  :  that 
with  regard  to  ecclesiastical  affair*,  all  heats  and 
animosities  might  be  allayed  by  soft  and  gentle 
management.  The  cantons  of  Switaerland,  though 
they  professed  different  religions,  were  yet  united  ' 
in  one  general  body ;  and  the  diet  of  Germany  was 
composed  of  princes  and  states,  among  whom  three 
different  persuasions  prevailed;  so  that  two  sorts 
of  discipline  might  very  well  subsist  under  one  le- 
gislature. If  there  was  any  danger  on  either  side, 
it  threatened  the  Scots  much  more  than  the  Eng- 
lish, as  five  hundred  and  thirteen  members  could 
certainly  be  too  hard  for  forty-five;  and  in  the 
house  of  lords,  six  and  twenty  bishops  would  al- 
ways preponderate  against  sixteen  peers  from 
Scotland.  Notwithstanding  all  the  opposition  made 
by  the  lords  of  the  tory  interest,  every  article  was  • 
approved  by  a  great  majority,  though  not  without 
a  good  number  of  protestations  :  and  a  bill  of  rati- 
fication was  prepared  in  the  lower  house  by  Sir  Si- 
mon Harcourt,  the  solicitor-general,  fat  such  au 
artful  manner,  as  to  prevent  all  debates  (2).  All 
the  articles,  as  they  passed  in  Scotland,  were  re- 
cited  by  way  of  preamble,  together  with  the  acts 
made  in  both  parliaments  for  the  security  of  the 
several  churches ;  and  in  conclusion  there  was  one 
clause,  by  which  the  whole  was  ratified  and  enacted 
into  a  law.  By  this  contrivance,  those  who  were 
desirous  of  starting  new  difficulties  found  them- 
selves disabled  from  pursuing  their  design.  They 
could  not  object  to  the  recital,  which  was  barely 
natter  of  foot;  and  they  had  not  strength  sufficient 
to  oppose  the  general  enacting  clause.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  whigs  promoted  it  with  such  seal 
that  it  passed  by  a  majority'  of  one  hundred  and 
fourteen,  before  the  others  had  recollected  them- 
selves from  the  surprise  which  the  structure  of  the 
bill  had  occasioned  (3).  It  made  its  way  through 
the  house  of  lards  with  equal  despatch ;  and,  when 
it  received  the  royal  sanction,  the  queen  expressed 
the  utmost  satisfaction.  She  said  she  daf  not  doubt 
but  it  would  be  remembered  and  spoke  of  hereaf- 
ter, to  the  honour  of  those  who  had  been  instrumen- 
tal in  bringing  it  to  such  a  happy  conclusion.  She 
desired  that  her  subjects  of  both  kingdoms  should 
from  henceforward  behave  with  all  possible  respect 
and  kindness  towards  one  another,  that  so  it  might 
appear  to  all  the  world  they  had  hearts  disposed  to 
become  one  people. 

THE  PARLIAMENT  REVIVED  BY  PRO- 
CLAMATION.    1707. 

As  the  act  of  union  did  not  take  place  till  the  first 
of  May,  a  great  number  of  traders  fa)  both  king- 
doms resolved  to  make  advantage  of  this  interval. 
The  English  proposed  to  export  Into  Scotland  such, 
commodities  as  entitled  them  to  a  drawback,  with 
a  view  to  bring  them  back  after  the  first  of  May. 
The  Scots,  on  tike  other  hand,  as  their  duties  were 
much  lower  than  those  in  England,  intended  to 
import  great  quantities  of  wine,  brandy,  and  other 
merchandise,  which  they  could  sell  at  a  greater  ad- 
vantage in  England  after  the  union,  when  there 
would  be  a  free  intercourse  between  the  two  na- 
tions.   Some  of  the  ministers  had  embarked  in  tins 
fraudulent  design,  which  alarmedthe  merchants  of 
England  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  presented  a 
remonstrance  to  the  comtnpns.    Resolutions  were 
immediately  taken  in  the  house  against  these  prac- 
tices, and  a  bill  was  prepared;  but  the  lords  ap- 
prehending that  it  in  some  measure  infringed  the 
articles  of  the  union,  and  that  it  might  give  um- 
brage to  the  Scottish  nation,  it  was  dropped.    The 
frauds  had  been  in  a  good  measure  prevented  by 
the  previous  resolutions  of  the  house ;  and  the  first 
day  of  May  was  now  at  hand ;  so  that  the  bill  w*s 
thought  unnecessary.    Qn  the  twenty-fourth  day  of 
April  the  queen  prorogued  the  parliament,  after 
having  given  them  to  understand,  that  she  would 
continue  by  proclamation  the  lords  and  commons 
already  assembled,  as  members  in  the  first  British 
parliament  on  the  part  of  England,  pursuant  to  tiie 
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Kwera  Tested  in  her  by  the  acts  of  parliament  of 
th  kingdoms,  ratifying  the.  treaty  of  anion.  The 
parliament  was  accordingly  revived  by  proclama- 
tion, and  another  issued  to  convoke  the  first  parlia- 
ment of  Great  Britain  for  the  twenty-third  day  of 
October.  The  Scots  repaired  to  London,  .where 
they  were  wall  received  by  the  queen,  wheJPestow- 
ed  the  title  of  duke  on  the  earls  of  Roxburgh  and 
Montrose.  She  likewise  granted  a  commission  for 
a  new  privy-council  in  that  kingdom,  to  be  in  force 
till  the  next  session  of  parliament,  that  the  nation 
might  not  be  disgusted  by  too  sadden  an  alteration 
of  outward  appearances.  The  first  of  May  was  ap- 
pointed as  a  day  of  public  thanksgiving  ;  and  con- 
gratulatory addresses  were  sent  up  from  all  parts 
of  England ;  but  the  university  of  Oxford  prepared 
no  compliment ;  and  the  Scots  were  wholly  silent 
on  this  occasion 

THE  QUEEN  GIVES  AUDIENCE  TO  A 

MUSCOVITE  AMBASSADOR. 

In  the  course  of  this  session  the  commons,  in  an 
address  to  the  queen,  desired  she  would  resettle 
the  islands  of  St.  Christopher's  and  Nevis  in  the 
West  Indies,  which  had  been  ravaged  by  the  ene- 
my. They  likewise  resolved,  that  an  humble  ad- 
dress should  be  presented  to  her  majesty,  praying, 
she  would  concert  measures  for  suppressing  a  body 
of  pirates,  who  had  made  a  settlement  on  die  island 
of  Madagascar,  as  also  for  recovering  and  preserv- 
ing the  ancient  possessions,  trade,  and  fishery  in 
Newfoundland.  The  French  refugees  likewise  de- 
livered a  remonstrance  to  the  queen,  recapitulating 
the  benefits  which  the  persecuted  protectants  in 
franco  had  reaped  from  the  assistance  of  her  royal 

Srogenitors,  acknowledging  their  own  happiness  in 
ving  under  her  gentle  government,  among  a  peo- 
ple by  whom  they  had  been  so  kindly  entertained 
when  driven  from  their  native  country ;  and  im- 
ploring her  majesty's  interposition  and  good  offices 
m  favour  of  their  distressed,  and  persecuted  breth- 
ren abroad.  She  graciously  received  this  address, 
declaring,  she  had  always  great  compassion  for  the 
unhappy  drcumsthnces  of  the  protestants  in  France: 
that  she  would  communicate  her  thoughts  on  this 
subject  to  her  allies ;  and  she  expressed  her  hope 
that  such  measures  might  be  taken  as  should  effec- 
tually answer  the  intent  of  their  petition.  In  the 
month  of  May  she  granted  an  audience  to  an  am- 
bassador extraordinary  from  die  Czar  of  Muscovy, 
who  delivered  a  letter  from  his  master,  containing 
complaints  of  king  Augustus,  who  had  maltreated 
the  Russian  troops  sent  to  bis  assistance,  concluded 
a  dishonourable  peace  with  Charles  king  of  Sweden, 
without  the  knowledge  of  his  allies,  and  surren- 
dered count  Patkul,  the  Muscovite  minister,  as  a 
deserter,  to  the  Swedish  monarch,  contrary  to  the 
law  of  nations,  and  even  to  the  practice  of  barba- 
rians. He,  therefore,  desired  her  Britannic  majesty 
would  use  her  good  offices  for  the  enlargement  of 
the  count,  and  the  other  Russian  prisoners  detained 
at  Stockholm ;  and  that  she  would  take  into  her 
protection  tike  remains  of  the  Russian  auxiliaries 
upon  the  Rhine,  that  they  might  either  enter  into 
the  service  of  the  allies,  or  be  at  liberty  to  return 
in  safety  to  their  own  country.  The  queen  actually 
interposed  in  behalf  of  Patkul;  but  her  intercession 
proved  ineffectual,  and  that  unhappy  minister  was 
put  to  death  with  all  the  circumstances  of  wanton 
barbarity.  As  many  severe  and  sarcastic  writings 
had  lately  appeared  in  which  the  whigs  and  min- 
istry were  reviled,  and  reflections  hinted  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  queen's  person,  the  government 
resolved  to  make  examples  of  the  authors  and  pub- 
lishers of  these  licentious  productions.  Dr.  Joseph 
Browne  was  twice  pilloried  for  a  copy  of  verses, 
intituled  "The  Country  Parson's  Advice  to  the 
Lord-Keeper,"  and  a  letter  which  he  afterwards 
wrote  to  Mr.  Secretary  Harley.  William  Stevens, 
rector  of  Sutton  in  Surrey,  .underwent  the  same 
sentence,  as  author  of  a  pamphlet,  called  "  A  Let- 
ter to  the  Author  of  the  Memorial  of  the  Church  of 
England."  Edward  Ward  was  fined  and  set  in  the 
pillory,  for  having  written  a  burlesque  poem  on  the 
times,  under  the  title  of  "  Hudibras  Redivivus  f 
and  tiie  same  punishment  was  inflicted  upon  Wil- 
liam Pittes,  author  of  a  performance,  intituled  "  The 
Case  of  the  Church  or  England's  Manorial  fairly 
stated." 

PROCEEDINGS  IN  CONVOCATION. 
Tbi  lower  bouse  of  convocation  still  continued 


to  wrangle  with  their  superiors  }  and  though  they 
joined  the  upper  house  m  a  congratulatory  address 
to  the  queen  on  the  success  of  her  arms,  they  re- 
solved to  make  application  to  the  commons  against 
the  union.  The  queen  being  apprised  of  their 
design,  desired  the  archbishop  to  prorogue  them 
for  three  weeks,  before  the  expiration  of  which  the 
act  of  union  had  passed  in  parliament.  The  lower 
house  delivered  a  representation  to  the  bishops, 
hi  which  they  affirmed,  no  such  prorogation  had 
ever  been  ordered  during  the  session  of  parliament. 
The  bishops  found  in  their  records  seven  or  eight 
precedents  of  such  prorogations,  and  above  thirty 
instances  of  the  convocation  having  sat  sometimes 
before,  and  sometimes  after  a  session  of  parlia- 
ment/ nay,  sometimes  even  when  the  parliament 
was  dissolved.  The  queen,  informed  of  these  pro- 
ceedings, wrote  a  letter  to  the  archbishop,  inti- 
mating, that  she  looked  upon  the  lower  house  as 
guilty  of  an  invasion  of  her  royal  supremacy ;  and 
mat  if  any  thing  of  the  same  nature  should  be  at 
tempted  for  the  future,  she  would  use  such  means 
for  punishing  offenders  as  the  law  warranted.  The 
prolocutor  absenting  himself  from  the  convocation, 
the  archbishop  pronounced  sentence  of  contumacy 
against  him.  The  lower  house,  in  a  protestation, 
declared  this  sentence  unlawful  and  altogether 
null.  Nevertheless,  the  prolocutor  made  a  full 
submission,  with  which  the  archbishop  was  satis- 
fied, and  the  sentence  was  repealed.  About  this 
period  the  earl  of  Sunderland  was  appointed  one 
of  the  secretaries  of  state,  in  the  room  of  Sir 
Charles  Hedges.  This  change  was  not  effected 
without  great  opposition  from  Harley,  who  was  in 
his  heart  an  enemy  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough, 
and  all  his  adherents;  and  had  already,  by  his 
secret  intrigues,  made  considerable  progress  in 
a  scheme  for  superseding  the  influence  of  tike 
dutchess. 

FRANCE  THREATENED  WITH  TOTAL 

RUIN. 

Thk  French  king  at  this  juncture  seemed  to  be 
entirely  abandoned  by  bis  former  good  fortune. 
He  had  sustained  such  a  number  of  successive  de- 
feats as  had  drained  his  kingdom  of  people,  and 
his  treasury  was  almost  exhausted,  ue  endeav- 
oured to  support  the  credit  of  his  government  by 
issuing  mmtbuls,  in  imitation  of  the  bank-notes  of 
England ;  but,  notwithstanding  all  his  precaution*, 
they  passed  at  a  discount  of  three  and  fifty  per 
cent.  The  lands  lay  uncultivated;  the  manufactories 
could  be  no  longer  carried  on  ;  and  the  »subjeete 
perished  with  famine.  The  allies,  on  the  other 
hand,  seemed  to  prosper  in  every  quarter.  They 
had  become  masters  of  the  greatest  part  of  tike 
Netherlands,  in  consequence  of  the  victory  at 
Ramillies ;  the  army  of  king  Charles  was  consider- 
ably reinforced  :*  a  scheme  was  formed  for  the 
conquest  of  Toulon,  by  the  troops  of  the  emperor 
and  the  duke  of  Savoy,  supplied  with  a  large 
sum  of  money  by  queen  Anne,  and  assisted  by 
the  combined  fleets  of  England  and  Holland,  un- 
der the  command  of  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel.  In  a 
word  France  seemed  to  be  reduced  to  the  verge 
of  destruction,  from  which  nothing  in  all  proba- 
bility could  have  saved  her  but  the  jealousy 


misconduct  of  the  confederates.  Louis,  by  vtrtas) 
of  his  capitulation  with  the  emperor  in  Italy,  wee 
enabled  to  send  such  reinforcements  into  Spain,  as 
turned  the  fortune  of  the  war  in  that  country; 
while  the  distractions  in  the  council  of  king  Charles 
prevented  that  unanimity  and  concurrence,  with- 
out which  no  success  can  be  expected.  The  earl 
of  Peterborough  declared  against  an  offensive  war, 
on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  finding  subsistence 
in  Castile,  and  advised  Charles  to  trust  to  the  ex- 
pedition against  Toulon.  This  opinion  he  sent  from 
Italy,  to  which  he  had  withdrawn. 

THE  ALLIES  ARE  DEFEATED. 

Charles,  however,  was  persuaded  to  penetrate 
once  more  to  Madrid,  and  give  battle  to  the  enemy 
wherever  they  should  appear.  On  the  thirteenth 
day  of  March  the  army  was  assembled  et  Candela, 
to  the  number  of  sixteen  thousand  men ;  under 
the  auspices  of  the  marquis  das  Mines,  to  whom 
the  earl  of  Galway  was  second  hi  command.  They 
marched  towards  Yecla,  and  undertook  the  siege 
of  Vilena ;  but,  having  received  intelligence  thai 
the  dnke  of  Berwick  was  in  the  neighbourhood, 
they  advanced  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  April  in 
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fair  columns  Cowards  the  town,  of  Ahnanxa.  where 
me  enemy  were  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  their 
aiunber  being  considerably  superior  to  that  of  the 
confederate*.  The  battle  began  about  two  in  the 
afternoon,  and  the  whole  front  of  each  army  was 
fully  engaged.  The  English  and  Dutch  squadrons 
eo  the  left,  sustained  by  the  Portuguese  horse  of 
the  second  line,  were  overpowered  after  a  gallant 
resistance.  The  centre,  consisting  chiefly  of  bat- 
talions from  Great  Britain  and  Holland,  obliged  the 
enemy  to  give  way,  and  drove  their  first  upon 
their  second  line  ;  but  the  Portuguese  cavalry  on 
the  right  being  broken  at  the  first  charge,  the  foot 
betook  themselves  to  flight;  so  that  the  English 
and  Dutch  troops  being  left  naked  on  the  flanks, 
were  surrounded  and  attacked  on  every  side.  In 
mis  dreadful  emergency  they  formed  themselves 
into  a  square,  and  retired  from  the  field  of  bat- 
tle. By  this  time  the  men  were  quite  spent 
with  fatigue,  and  all  their  ammunition  exhausted  : 
they  were  ignorant  of  the  country,  abandoned  by 
their  hone,  destitute  of  provision,  and  cut  off 
from  all  hope  of  supply.  Moved  by  these  dismal 
considerations  they  capitulated,  and  surrendered 
themselves  prisoners  of  war,  to  the  amount  of  thir- 
teen battalions.    The  Portuguese,  and  part  of  the 

horse,  with  the  infantry  that  guarded  the 
_je,  retreated  to  Aldra,  where  -  they  were 
by  the  earl  of  Galway,  with  about  five  and 
twenty  hundred  dragoons  which  he  had  brought 
from  the  field  of  battle.  About  three  thousand  men 
of  the  allied  army  were  killed  upon  the  spot,  and 
among  that  number  brigadier  Killegrew,  with  many 
officers  of  distinction.  The  earl  of  Galway,  who 
charged  in  person  at  the  head  of  Guiscard's  dra- 
receivid  two  deep  cuts  in  the  face.  The 
das  Mines  was  run  through  the  arm,  and 
concubine,  who  fought  in  the  habit  of  an 

.  killed  by  his  side :  the  lords  Tyrawley, 
Mark  K'er,  and  colonel  Glayton,  were  wounded : 
all  their  artillery,  together  with  a  hundred  and 
twenty  colours  and  standards,  and  about  ten  thou- 
sand men,  were  taken;  so  that  no  victory  could 
je  more  complete ;  yet  it  was  not  purchased  with- 
out the  loss  of  two  thousand  men  slain  in  the  action, 
including  some  officers  of  eminence.  The  duke  of 
Berwick,  who  commanded  the  troops  of  king  Philip, 
acquired  a  great  addition  of  fame  by  his  con. 
duct  and  behaviour  before  and  during  the  engage- 
ment; bat  his  authority  was  superseded  by  the 
duke  of  Orleans,  who  arrived  in  the  army  immedi- 
ately after  the  battle.  This  prince  seemed  to  en- 
tertain some  private  views  of  his  own ;  for  he  took 
no  effectual  step  to  improve  the  victory.  He  began 
a  private  negotiation  with  the  earl  of  Galway,  dur- 
ing which  the  two  armies  lay  inactive  on  the  banks 
offbe  Cinca ;  and  he  concluded  the  campaign  with 
the  siege  of  Lerida,  which  was  surrendered  by 
capitulation  on  the  second  day  of  November :  then 
the  troops  on  both  sides  went  into  winter-quarters. 
The  earl  of  Galway  and  the  marquis  das  Mtuas  em- 
barked at  Barcelona  for  Lisbon,  and  general  Car- 
penter remained  commander  of  the  English  forces 
quartered  in  Catalonia,  which  was  now  the  only 
part  of  Spain  that  remained  to  king  Charles. 

ATTEMPT  UPON  TOULON. 

Thk  attempt  upon  Toulon  by  the  duke  of  Savoy 
and  prince  Eugene  mie[bt  have  succeeded,  if  the 
emperor,   notwithstanding    the   repeated  remon- 
strances of  the  maritime  powers,  had  not  divided 
his  army  in  Italy,  by  detaching  a  considerable 
body  through  the  ecclesiastical  state  towards  Na- 
ples, of  which  he  took  possession  without  any  diffi- 
culty.   Besides,  ten  thousand  recruits  destined  for 
the  imperial  forces  in  Italy  were  detained  in  Ger- 
many, from  an  apprehension  of  the  king  of  Sweden, 
who  remained  in  Saxony,  and  seemed  to  be  upon 
very  indifferent  terms  with  the  emperor.    With 
the  aoaisrnnco  of  the  English  and  Dutch  fleets,  the 
duke  ol  Savoy  and  prince  Eugene  passed  the  Var 
[See  meU  C  C,  ai   the   end   */  this   Vol.]  on  the 
eleventh  day  of  July,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of 
thirty  thousand  men,  and  marched  directly  towards 
Teuton,  whither  the  artillery  and  ammunition  were 
conveyed  on   board  of  the  combined  squadrons. 
The  French,  king  was  extremely  alarmed  at  this  at- 
tempt, a*  five  thousand  pieces  of  cannon,  vast  ma- 
Cannes,  and  the  best  part  of  bis  fleet,  were  in  the 
harbour  of  Toulon,  and  ran  the  greatest  risk  of  be- 
ing entirely  taken  or  destroyed.    The  whole  king- 
dom of  France  was  filled  with  consternation  when 
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they  found  their  enemies  ware  in  the  bosom  of 
their  country.  The  monarch  resolved  to  leave  no 
stone  unturned  for  the  relief  of  the  place,  and  hat 
subjects  exerted  themselves  in  a  very  extraordinary 
manner  for  its  preservation.  The  nobility  of  the 
adjacent  provinces  armed  their  servants  and  ten- 
ants, at  the  head  of  whom  they  marched  into  the 
city:  they  coined  their  plate,  and  pawned  their 
jewels  for  money  to  pay  the  workmen  employed 
upon  the  fortifications;  and  such  industry  was 
used,  that  in  a  few  days  the  town  and  harbour, 
which  had  been  greatly  neglected,  were  put  in  a 
good  posture  of  defence.  The  allies  took  posses- 
sion of  the  eminences  that  commanded  the  city,  and 
the  ordnance  being  landed,  erected  batteries. 
From  these  they  began  to  cannonade  and  bombard 
the  city,  while  the  fleet  attacked  and  reduced  two 
forts  at  the  entrance  of  the  Mole,  and  co-operated 
in  the  siege  with  their  great  guns  and  bomb-ketch- 
es. The  garrison  was  numerous,  and  defended  the 
place  win  great  vigour.  They  sunk  ships  in  the 
entrance  to  the  Mole :  they  kept  up  a  prodigious 
fire  from  the  ramparts :  they  made  desperate  sal* 
lies,  and  even  drove  the  besiegers  from  one  of  their 
posts  with  great  slaughter.  The  French  king, 
alarmed  at  this  design  of  his  enemies,  ordered 
troops  to  march  towards  Toulon  from  all  parts  of 
his  dominions.  He  countermanded  the  forces  that 
were  on  their  route  to  improve  the  victory  of  Al- 
manxa :  a  great  part  of  the  army  under  Villars  on 
the  Rhine  was  detached  to  Provence,  and  the 
court  of  Versailles  declared,  mat  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy should  march  at  the  head  of  a  strong  army 
to  the  relief  of  Toulon.  The  duke  of  Savoy  being 
apprised  of  these  preparations,  seeing  no  hope  of 
reducing  the  place,  and  being  apprehensive  -that 
bis  passage  would  be  intercepted,  resolved  to  aban- 
don his  enterprise.  The  artillery  being  re-embark- 
ed, with  the  sick  and  wounded,  he  decamped  in 
the  night,  under  favour  of  a  terrible  bombardment 
and  cannonading  from  the  English  fleet,  and  re- 
treated to  his  own  country  without  molestation  (4). 
Then  he  undertook  the  reduction  of  Susa,  the  gar. 
rison  of  which  surrendered  at  discretion.  By  this 
conquest  he  not  only  secured  the  key  to  his  own 
dominions,  but  also  opened  to  himself  a  free  pas- 
sage into  Dauphinee. 

SIR  CLOUDESLEY  SHOVEL  WRECKED*' 

Si  a  Cloddulit  Shovel  having  left  a  squad- 
ron with  Sir  Thomas  Dilkcs  for  the  Mediterranean 
service,  set  sail  for  England  with  the  rest  of  the 
fleet,  and  was  in  soundings  on  the  twenty-second 
day  of  October.  About  eight  o'clock  at  night  his 
own  ship,  the  Association,  struck  upon  the  rocks  of 
Solly,  and  perished  with  every  person  on  board. 
This  was  likewise  the  fate  of  the  Eagle  and  the  Rom- 
ney :  the  Firebrand  was  dashed  in  pieces  on  the 
rocks ;  but  the  captain  and  four  and  twenty  men 
saved  themselves  in  the  boat:  the  Phoenix  was 
driven  on  shore:  the  Royal  Anne  was  saved  by 
the  presence  of  mind  and  uncommon  dexterity  of 
Sir  George  Byng  and  his  officers  :  the  St.  George, 
commanded  by  lord  Dursley,  struck  upon  the 
rocks,  but  a  wave  set  her  afloat  again.  The  ad- 
miral's body  being  cast  ashore,  was  stripped  and 
buried  in  the  sand ;  but  afterwards  discovered  and 
brought  into  Plymouth,  from  whence  it  was  con- 
\eyed  to  London,  and  interred  in  Westminster, 
abbey.    Sir  Cloudesley  'Shovel  was  born  of  mean 

earentage  in  the  county  of  Suffolk;  but  raised 
imself  to  die  chief  command  at  sea,  by  his  indns* 
S,  valour,  skill,  and  integrity.  On  the  upper 
ine  the  allies  were  unprosperous.  [See  note 
D  D,of  the  end  of  this  Vol.]  The  priuce  of  Baden 
was  dead,  and  the  German  army  so  inconsiderable, 
that  it  could  not  defend  the  lines  of  Buhl  against 
the  mareschal  de  Villars,  who  broke  through  thk 
work  esteemed  the  rampart  of  Germany,  reduced 
Rastadt,  defeated  a  body  of  horse,  laid  the  diitchy 
of  Wirtemberg  under  contribution,  took  Stutgard 
and  Schomdorf ;  and  routed  three  thousand  Ger* 
mans  intrenched  at  Lorch,  under  the  command  of 
general  Janus,  who  was  made  prisoner.  In  all 
probability,  this  active  officer  would  have  mada 
great  progress  towards  the  restoration  of  the  elec 
tor  of  Bavaria,  had  not  he  been  obliged  to  stop  in 
the  middle  of  his  career,  in  consequence  of  his 
army's  being  diminished  by  sending  off  detach 
ments  to  Provence.  The  imperial  army  retired 
towards  Haubron,  and  the  command  of  it  was,  at 
the  request  of  the  emperor  and  allies,  assumed  by 
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the  elector  of  »•«**«., 

aipline,  and  acted  with 
rcoaspectkm  ;  bat  he  had  not  fore©  sufsment  to 
sdertake  any  enterprise  of  importance. 

INTERVIEW  BETWEEN  THE  KINO  OF. 

SWEDEN  AND  MARLBOROUGH. 

Ih  the  month  of  April,  the  duke  of  Marlborough 
out  from  the  Hague  for  Leipafck  with  a  letter 
_  the  queen  to  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  whose 
designs  were  still  to  mysterious,  that  the  confeder- 
ates could  not  help  being  alarmed  at  his  being  in 
the  heart  of  Germany.  The  duke  was  pitched  upon 
as  the  most  proper  ambassador,  to  soothe  his  vanity 
and  penetrate  into  his  real  intention  (6>  He  round 
this  original  character,  not  simple,  bat  sordid  in  his 
usee  and  economy,  savage  in  his  deport- 
ferocmns,  illiterate,  stubborn,  implacable, 
.  The  English  general  assailed  him 
en  the  side  of  bis  vanity,  the  only  part  by  which 
he  was  accessible.  «  Sire,"  said  he,  "I  present 
to  your  majesty  a  letter,  not  from  the  chancery, 
bat  from  the  heart  of  the  queen  my  mistress, 
written  with  her  own  hand.  Had  not  her 
prevented  her  from  taking  so  long  a  journey, 
would  have  crossed  the  sea  to  see  a  prince 
admired  by  the  whole  universe.  I  esteem  myself 
happy  in  having  the  honour  of  assuring  your  ma- 
jesty of  my  regard ;  and  I  should  think  it  a  great 
happiness,  if  my  affairs  would  allow  me,  to  learn 
under  so  great  a  general  as  your  majesty,  what  I 
want  to  know  in  the  art  of  war."  Charles  was 
pleased  with  this  overstrained  compliment,  which 
Sfniimi  to  have  been  calculated  for  a  raw,  uninteHi- 
gent  barbarian,  unacquainted  with  the  characters 
of  mankind.  He  professed  particular  veneration 
tor  queen  Anne,  as  well  as  lor  the  person  of  her 
ambassador,  and  declared  he  would  take,  no  steps 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  grand  alliance.  Neverthe- 
less, the  sincerity  of  mis  declaration  has  been 
questioned.  The  French  court  is  said  to  have 
gained  over  his  minister,  count  Piper,  to  their  in- 
terest. Certain  it  Is,  he  industriously  sought  occa- 
tion  to  quarrel  with  the  emperor,  and  treated  him 
win  great  insolence,  until  he  submitted  to  all  bis 
demands.  The  treaty  being  concluded  upon  the 
terms  he  thought  proper  to  impose,  he  had  no 
longer  the  least  shadow  of  pretence  to  continue 
his' disputes  with  the  court  of  Vienna;  and  there- 
fore began  his  march  for  Poland,  which  was  by  mis 
thne  overrun  by  the  csar  of  Muscovy. 


HISTORY  OF  GfiEAT  BRITAIN. 

•mated  by  Mrs.  Mashatn.  her  own 


CAMPAIGN  IN  THE  NETHERLANDS. 

The  duke  of  Marlborough  returning  from  Sax- 
ony, assembled  the  allied  army  at  Anderlach,  near 
Brussels,  about  the  middle  of  May ;  and,  under- 
standing that  the  elector  of  Bavaria  and  the  duke 
de  Vendome,  who  commanded  the  French  forces, 
had  quitted  their  lines,  he  advanced  to  Soignies, 
wim  a  design  to  engage  them  in  the  plain  orFleu- 
But  receiving  certain  intelligence,  that  the 

s  greatly  superior  to  the  allies  m  num- 

help  of  drafts 


supplanted  oy  Mrs.  Masnam.  her  own  tms? 
whom  she*  had  rescued  from  Indigence  and  < 
ty.  This  favourite  succeeded  to  that  asce 
over  the  mind  of  her  sovereign  which  the  dutchess 


her,  by  the  help  of  drafts  from  all  the  _ 
he  retreated  towards  Brussels,  and  took  post  at 
MOdert ;  while  the  French  advanced  to  Gemblours. 
Bom  armies  lay  inactive  until  the  enemy  sent  off  a 
large  detachment  towards  Provence.  Then  the 
duke  of  Marlborough  and  general  D'Auverquerque 
~  to  attack  them  in  their  fortified  camp  at 
Bat  they  retreated  with  such  celerity 
post  to  another,  that  the  confederates 
could  not  come  up  with  mem  until  they  were  safely 
encamped  with  the  right  at  Pont*  Tresin,  and 
their  left  under  the  cannon  of  Lisle,  covered  with 
the  river  Scheldt,  and  secured  by  mtrenchments. 
The  allies  chose  their  camp  at  Helchin,  and  foraged 
under  the  cannon  of  Tourney,  within  a  league  of 
the  enemy ;  bat  nothing  could  induce  them  to  bas- 
ard  an  engagement;  and  bom  armies  went  into 
wmter-quartors  in  the  latter  end  of  October.  The 
duke  of  Marlborough  set  out  for  Franckfort,  where 
he  conferred  with  the  electors  of  Menta.  Hanover, 
end  Palatine,  about  the  operations  of  the  next 
campaign :  men  he  returned  to  the  Hague,  and 
having  concerted  the  necessary  measures  with  the 
deputies  of  the  States-general,  embarked  for  Eng- 
land in  the  beginning  of  November. 

A  PARTY  FORMED  AGAINST  MARL- 
BOROUGH. 
Tni  queen's  private  favour  was  now  shifted  to  a 
object.    The  dutchess  of  Marlborough 


ad  formerly  possessed.    She  was  more  hnmble, 

C"  ble,  and  obliging,  man  her  first  patroness,  who 
played  the  tyrant,  and  thwarted  the  queen  in 
of  her  most  respected  maxims.  Her  majesty's 
in  favour  of  the  lories  and  high- 
■  no  longer  insolently  condemned* 
and  violently  opposed.  The  new  confidante  coo- 
formed  to  all  her  prejudices,  and  encouraged  aS 
her  designs  with  assent  and  approbation.  In  poli- 
tical mtrlgaes  she  acted  as  associate,  or  rattier  aux- 
iliary, to  Mr.  Secretary  Harley,  who  had  insinuated 
himself  into  the  queen's  good  graces  :  and  deter- 
mined to  sap  the  credit  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough 
and  the  earl  of  Godolphin.  His  aim  was  to  unite 
the  tory  interest  under  hb  own  auspices,  and  expel 
the  whigs  from  the  advantages  they  possessed 
under  the  government.  His  chief  coadjutor  m  this 
scheme  was  Henry  St.  John,  afterwards  lord  Bol- 
mghroke,  a  man  of  warm  imagination  and  elegant 
taste,  penetrating,  eloquent,  ambitious,  and  enter- 
prising,  whose  talents  were  rattier  specious  than 
solid,  and  whose  principles  were  loose  and  fluctuat- 
ing. He  was  at  first  contented  to  act  in  an  inferior 
capacity,  subservient  to  the  designs  of  the  secre- 
tary; but,  when  he  understood  the  full  extent  of 
his  own  parts  and  influence,  he  was  fired  with  the 
ambition  of  eclipsing  his  principal,  and  from  the 
sphere  of  bis  minister  raised  himself  to  the  charac- 
ter of  his  rival.  These  politicians,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Sir  Simon  Hareourt,  a  colleague  of  uncom- 
mon ability  and  credit,  exerted  their  endeavours  to 
rally  and  reconcile  the  disunited  tories,  who  were 
given  to  understand,  that  the  queen  could  no  longer 
bear  the  tyranny  of  the  whigs  :  that  she  had  been 
always  a  friend  in  her  heart  to  the  tory  and  high, 
church  party ;  and  that  she  would  now  exhibit  man- 
ifest  proof  of  her  inclination.  She  accordingly  be- 
stowed the  bishoprics  of  Chester  and  Exeter  upon 
Sir  William  Dawes  and  Dr.  Blackall,  who,  though 
otherwise  of  unblemished  characters,  had  openly 
condemned  the  revolution. 

The  people  in  general  began  to  be  sink  of  toe 
whig  ministry,  whom  they  had  formerly  caressed. 
To  mem  they  imputed  the  burdens  under  which 
they  groaned;  burdens  which  they  had  hitherto 
been  animated  to  bear  by  the  pomp  of  triumph  and 
uninterrupted  success.  At  present  they  were  dis- 
couraged by  me  battle  of  Almaana,  the  miscarriage 
of  the  expedition  against  Toulon,  the  loss  of  Sir 
Cloudesley  Shovel,  and  the  fate  of  four  ships  of  the 
line,  destroyed  or  taken  by  a  squadron  under  the 
command  of  messieurs  Forbm  and  Dn  Goal  Troure, 
two  of  the  most  enterprising  sea-officers  to  the 
French  service.  No  new  advantage  had  been  ob- 
tained in  the  Netherlands :  France,  instead  of  sink- 
ing under  the  weight  of  the  confederacy,  seemed 
to  rise  with  fresh  vigour  from  every  overthrow : 
the  English  traders  had  lately  sustained  repeated 
losses  for  want  of  proper  convoys :  the  coin  of  the 
nation  was  visibly  diminished;  and  the  public 
credit  began  to  decline.  The  tories  did  not  fail  to 
inculcate  and  exaggerate  these  causes  of  discon- 
tent, and  the  ministry  were  too  remiss  in  taking 
proper  steps  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  nation.  In- 
stead of  soothing  by  gentto  measures,  and  equal 
administration,  the  Scots,  who  had  expressed  such 
aversion  to  the  union,  they  treated  them  in  such  a 
manner,  as  served  to  exasperate  the  spirits  of  that 
people.  A  stop  was  put  to  their  whole  commerce 
for  two  months  before  it  was  diverted  into  the  new 
channel.  Three  months  elapsed  before  the  equiva- 
lent was  remitted  to  that  kingdom,  and  it  was  after* 
wards  applied  to  the  most  shameful  partiality. 
Seizures  of  wines  and  other  merchandise  imported 
from  thence  into  England,  were  made  m  all  the 
northern  parts  with  an  affectation  of  severity  and 
disdain :  so  that  the  generality  of  the  Scottish  na- 
tion loudly  exclaimed  against  the  union  and  the 
Svernment.  The  jaoobltes  were  again  In  conune* 
u.  They  held  conferences :  they  maintained  a 
correspondence  with  the  court  of  St.  Germain's :  a 
great  number  of  the  most  rigid  Whigs  entered  so 
far  Into  their  measures,  as  to  think  a  revolution 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  preserve  the  liberties, 
independence,  and  commerce  of  their  country :  the 
pretender's  birth-day  was  publicly  celebrated  in 
many  different  parts  of  the  kingdom;  and  every 
thing  seemed  to  portend  a  universal  revolt.    Irrt. 
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_  .  ooAtSmwd  quiet  nlw  the  admmial  mlimi  of 
the  earl  of  Pembroke,  whom  die  queen  had  ap 
pointed  ford  lieutenant  of  thai  kingdom.  A  parlia- 
ment having  met  at  Dabttn  hi  the  month  of  July, 
preaanted  addreaiea  of  congratulation  to  her  majes- 
ty on  the  late  union  of  the  two  kingdoms.  The 
common*  having  inspected  the  public  accounts,  re- 
solved, that  the  kingdom  had  been  put  to  excessive 
charge,  by  means  of  great  arrears  of  rent  returned 
by  the  late  trustees,  as  due  out  of  the  forfeited 
estates,  which  returns  were  false  and  unjust ;  and, 
mat  an  bumble  representation  should  be  laid  before 
her  majesty  on  this  subject.  They  passed  another 
■esomtion  in  favour  of  their  own  maoume-. 
They  granted  the  nocissary  supplies,  and 
finished  several  bflb>  for  the  royal  assent, 
were  prorogued  on  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  Oo- 
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It  was  on  the  twenty-third  of  the  same  month, 
that  the  first  parliament  of  Great  Britain  assembled 
at  Westminster,  when  the  queen  in  her  speech  to 
bom  houses,  palliated  the  miscarriages  in  Provence 
and  in  Spain  :  represented  the  necessity  of  making 
farther  efforts  against  the  common  enemy;  and 
exhorted  them  to  be  upon  their  guard  against  those 
who  endeavour  to  sow  jealousies  in  the  common- 
wealth. The  commons  in  their  address,  expressed 
the  continuance  of  their  former  seal  and  devotion 
to  her  majesty's  government ;  but,  in  the  house  of 
lords,  the  earl  of  Wharton  expatiated  upon  the 
scarcity  of  money,  the  decay  of  trade,  and  the  mis- 
management of  the  navy.  He  was  seconded  by 
lord  Miners,  and  the  leaders  of  the  tory  party,  who 
proposed,  that,  previous  to  every  measure,  they 
should  consider  the  state  of  the  nation.  The  de- 
sign of  Wharton  and  Somen,  was  to  raise  the  earl 
off  Orfbrd  once  more  to  the  head  of  the  admiralty; 
and  the  tories,  who  did  not  perceive  their  drift, 
hoped,  in  the  course  of  the  inquiry,  to  fix  the  blame 
of  all  mismanagement  upon  the  whig  ministers. 
A  day  being  fixed  for  this  examination,  the  house 
received  a  petition  from  the  sheriffs  and  merchants 
of  London,  complaining  of  great  losses  by  sea  for 
want  of  cruisers  and  convoys :  and  the  complaints 
were  proved  by  witnesses.  The  report  waa  sent 
to  the  ford  admiral,  who  answered  all  the  articles 
separately :  then  the  tories  moved  for  an  address, 
la  which  the  blame  of  the  miscarriages  might  be 
hud  upon  the  ministry  and  cabineUcouncil ;  but  the 
motion  was  overruled :  the  queen  was  presented 
with  a  bare  representation  of  the  facts,  and  desired 
that  she  would  take  the  proper  measures  for  pre. 
venting  such  evils  for  the  future.  The  commons 
made  some  progress  m  au  inquiry  of  the  same 
nature ;  and  brought  in  a  bill  for  the  better  securing 
the  trade  of  the  kingdom.  They  cheerfully  granted 
the  supplies  for  the  service  of  the  ensuing  year. 
Tbey  prepared  another  bill  for  repealing  the 
Scottish  act  of  security,  and  that  about  peace  and 
war,  which  had  excited  such  jealousy  in  the  Eng- 
lish nation.  They  resolved,  that  there  should  be 
but  one  privy-council  in  the  kingdom  of  Great  Bri- 
tain :  that  the  militia  of  Scotland  should  be  put  on 
the  same  footing  with  that  of  England  :  that  the 
powers  of  the  justices  of  the  peace  should  be  the 
same  through  the  whole  island ;  that  the  lords  of 
justiciary  in  Scotland  should  go  circuits  twice  in 
the  year:  that  the  writs  for  electing  Scottish  mem- 
bers to  »eir9  fat  the  house  of  commons  should  be 
directed,  and  returns  made,  in  the  same  manner 
as  practised  in  England.  An  act  being  formed  on 
isolations,  tbey  brought  in  a  bill  for  pre- 
the  trade  with  Portugal;  men  they  con- 
the  state  of  the  war  in  Spain. 

INQUIRY  INTO  THE  STATE  OF  THB  WAR 

IN  SPAIN. 


When  the  queen  passed  these  bills,  she  recom- 
mended an  augmentation  in  the  olds  and  auxiliaries 
granted  to  fuelling  of  Spain  and  the  duke  of  Savoy. 
Ibis  mtimajtiou  produced  a  debate  in  the  house  of 
lards,  on  dm  affairs  of  Spain.  The  services  of  the 
earl  of  Peterborough  were  extolled  by  the  earl  of 
Roche  titer  and  lord  Haversfaam,  who  levelled  some 
oblique  reflections  at  the  earl  of  Galway.    Several 

lords  enlarged  upon  the  necessity  of  carrying  on  .        «  t  .      ,  .,- 

the  war  until  king  Charles  should  be  folly  estab-    was  executed  at  Tyburn,  where    he   delivered 


Ilshed  upon  the  throne  of  Spain.  The  earl  of  Peter- 
borough  said  they  ought  to  contribute  nine  shillings 
in  the  pound  rather  than  make  peace  on  any  other 
terms;  he  declared  himself  ready  to  return  to 
Spain,  and  serve  even  under  the  earl  of  Galway. 
The  earl  of  Rochester  repeated  a  maxim  of  the  old 
duke  of  Schomberg,  that  attacking  Prance  in  the 
Netherlands  was  like  taking  a  bull  by  the  horns. 
He  therefore  proposed,  that  the  allies  should  stand 
on  the  defensive  in  Flanders,  and  detach  from 
thence  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  men  into  Cata 
Ionia.  He  was  soconded  by  the  earl  of  Nottingham; 
but  warmly  opposed  by  the  duke  of  If  arJborougb, 
who  urged,  that  the  great  towns  in  Brabant  which 
he  bad  conquered  could  not  be  preserved  without  a 
considerable  number  of  men;  and  that  if  the 
French  should  gain  any  -advantage  in  Flandera 
from  their  superiority  in  point  of  number,  the  dis- 
contented party  in  Holland,  which  was  very  nu- 
merous, and  bore  with  impatience  the  burden  of 
the  war,  would  not  fail  crying  aloud  foi  peace. 
Being  challenged  by  Rochester  to  show  how  troops 
coold  be  procured  for  the  service  of  Italy  and 
Spam,  he  assured  the  house,  that  measures  had 
been  already  concerted  with  the  emperor,  for  form- 
ing an  army  of  forty  thousand  men  under  the  duke 
of  Savoy,  for  sendirg  powerful  succours  to  king 
Charles.  This  declaration  finished  the  debate,  which 
issued  in  an  affectionate  address  to  her  majesty. 
The  lords  resolved,  that  no  peace  oould  be  safe  and 
honourable  for  her  majesty  and  her  allies,  if  Spam 
and  the  Spanish  West  Indies  were  suffered  to  con- 
tinue in  the  power  of  the  house  of  Bourbon.  They 
presented  an  address,  in  which  tbey  desired  she 
would  press  the  emperor  to  send  powerful  succours 
to  fipara  under  the  command  or  prince  Eugene, 
with  all  possible  expedition  to  make  good  his  con- 
tract with  the  duke  of  Savoy,  and  strengthen  the 
army  on  the  Rhine,  which  was  now  happily  put 
under  the  conduct  of  that  wise  and  valiant  prhaoe.  ' 
the  elector  of  Hanover.  The  commons  concurred 
in  mis  remonstrance,  in  consequence  of  which  the 

Jiueen  desired  the  emperor  to  bestow  the  command 
u  Spain  apon  prince  Eugene.  The  court  of 
Vienna,  however,  did  not  comply  with  this  request; 
but  sent  thither  count  Staremberg,  who,  of  all  the 
German  generals,  was  next  to  the  prince  in  mili- 
tary reputation.  The  commons  now  proceeded  to 
consider  of  ways  and  means,  and  actually  estab- 
lished funds  for  raising  the  supply,  which  amounted 
to  the  enormous  sum  of  six  miuions. 

At  this  period  Mr.  Hurley's  character  incurred 
suspicion,  from  the  treachery  of  William  Gregg,  an 
inferior  clerk  in  his  ofitae,  who  was  detected  in  a 
correspondence   with  monsieur    Chamfllard,    the 
French  king's  minister.    When  his  practices  were 
detected,  he  made  an  ample  confession,  and  plead- 
ing guilty  to  bis  indictment  at  the  Old  Bailey,  was 
condemned  to  death  for  high-treason.    At  the  same 
time,  John  Bara  and  Alexander  Yahere  were  commit- 
ted to  Newgate,  for  corresponding  with  the  enemy  ; 
and  Claude  Baud,  secretary  to  the  duke  of  Savoy's 
minister,  was,  at  the  request  of  his  master,  appre- 
hended for  traitorous  practices  against  her  majesty 
and  her  government.    A  committee  of  seven  lords 
being   appointed   to  examine   these  delinquents, 
made  a  report  to  the  house,  which  was  communi- 
cated to  the  queen,  in  an  address,  importing,  that 
Gregg  had  discovered  secrets  of  statu  to  the  Preach 
minister :  that  Alexander  Valiere  and  John  Bara 
had  managed  a  correspondence  with  the  governors 
and  commissaries  of  Calais  and  Bouiogn ;  and,  m 
aR  probability,  discovered  to  the  enemy  the  stations 
of  the  British  cruisers,  tile  strength  of  their  convoys, 
and  the  times  at  which  the  merchant  ships  proceed 
ed  on  their  voyages ;  that  all  the  papers    in  the 
office  of  Mr.  Secretary  Harley  had  neon  for  a  con- 
siderable time  exposed  to  the  view  of  the  meanest 
clerks,  and  that  the  perusal  of  all  the  letters  to 
and  from  the  French  prisoners  had  been  chiefly 
trusted  to  Gregg,  a  person  of  a  very  suspicious 
character,  and  known  to  be  extremely  indigent. 
The  queen  granted  a  reprieve  to  this,  man,  in  hope 
of  his  nuking  some  important  discovery ;  but  he 
really  knew  nothing  of  consequence  to  the  nation 
He  was  an  indigent  Scot,  who  had  been  employed 
as  a  spy  in  bis  own  country,  and  now  offered  his 
service  to  Chamfllard,  with  a  view  of  being  reward- 
ed for  his  treachery ;  but  he  was  discovered  before 
he  had  reaped  any  fruits  from  his  correspondence. 
As  he  had  no  secrets  of  importance  to  impart,  he 
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paper  to  the  sheriff;  Id  wbtch  he  declared  Mr. 
Harley  entirely  ignorant  of  all  his  treasonable  coo- 
neetions,  notwithstanding  soms  endeavours  that 
were  made  to  engage  him  in  an  accusation  of  that 
minister. 

The  queen  had  refused  to  admit  the  earl  of  Peter- 
borough  into  her  presence,  until  he  should  have 
vindicated  his  conduct,  of  which  king  Charles  had 
complained  in  clivers  letters.  He  was  eagerly  de- 
sirous of  a  parliamentary  inquiry.  His  military 
proceedings,  his  negotiations,  his  disposal  of  the 
remittances  were  taken  into  consideration  by  both 
houses,  but  he  produced  such  a  number  of  witnesses 
and  original  papers  to  justify  every  transaction, 
that  his  character  triumphed  in  the  inquiry,  which 
was  dropped  before  it  produced  any  resolution 
in  parliament.  Then  they  took  cognisance  of  the 
state  affairs  in  Spain,  and  found  mere  had  been  a 
great  deficiency  in  the  Rnglish  troops  at  the  battle 
of  Almansa.  This,  however,  was  explained  so 
much  to  their  satisfaction,  that  they  voted  an  ad- 
dress to  the  queen,  thanking  her  for  having  taken 
measures  to  restore  the  affairs  in  Spain,  and  pro- 
vide foreign  troops  for  that  service.  The  bill  for 
rendering  the  union  more  complete  met  with  a 
vigorous  opposition  in  the  house  of  lords  frr.m  the 
court  party,  on  account  of  the  clause  enacting,  that 
after  the  first  of  May,  there  should  be  but  one 
privy  council  in  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain.  The 
ministry  finding  it  was  strenuously  supported  by 
all  the  tories,  and  a  considerable  number  of  the 
other  taction,  would  have  compromised  the  differ- 
ence, by  proposing  that  the  privy-council  of  Scot- 
land should  continue  to  the  first  day  of  October. 
They  hinted  this  expedient,  in  hope  of  being  able 
to  influence  the  ensuing  elections ;  but  their  design 
being  palpable,  the  motion  was  overruled,  and  the 
bill  received  the  royal  assent :  a  court  of  exche- 
quer, however,  was  erected  in  Scotland  upon  the 
model  of  that  in  England.  The  execution  of  Gregg, 
and  the  examination  of  Valiere  and  Bara,  who  had 
acted  as  smugglers  to  tile  coast  of  France,  under 
the  protection  of  Harley,  to  whom  they  engaged 
for  intelligence,  affected  the  credit  of  that  minister, 
who  was  reviled  and  traduced  by  the  emissaries  of 
the  whig  party.  The  duke  of  Marlborough  and  the 
earl  of  Godolphin,  being  apprised  of  his  secret 
practices  with  Mrs.  Masham,  wrote  to  the  queen, 
that  they  could  serve  her  no  longer,  should  Mr.  Har- 
ley continue  in  the  post  of  secretary.  Being  sum- 
moned to  the  cabinet  council,  they  waited  on  her  in 
8erson,  and  expostulated  on  the  same  subject, 
he  endeavoured  to  appease  their  resentment  with 
soft  persuasion,  which  had  no  effect ;  and  when  they 
retired  from  court,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  the 
spectators,  she  repaired  in  person  to  the  council. 
There  Mr.  Secretary  Harley  began  to  explain  the 
cause  of  their  meeting,  which  was  some  circum- 
stance relating  to  foreign  affairs.  The  duke  of 
Somerset  said,  ho  did  not  see  how  they  could  deli- 
berate on  such  matters  while  the  general  and 
treasurer  were  absent :  the  other  members  observed 
a  sullen  silence ;  so  that  the  council  broke  up,  and 
the  queen  found  herself  in  danger  of  being  aban- 
doned by  her  ministers.  Next  day  her  majesty 
sent  for  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  and  told 
him  that  Harley  should  immediately  resign  his 
office,  winch  was  conferred  upon  Mr.  Henry  Boyle, 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer ;  out  she  deeply  resent- 
ed the  deportment  of  the  duke  and  the  earl  of 
Godolphin,  from  whom  she  entirely  withdrew  her 
confidence.  Sir  Simon  Harcourt,  attorney  general. 
Sir  Thomas  Mansel,  comptroller  of  the  household, 
and  Mr.  St.  John,  relinquished  their  several  posts 
upon  the  disgrace  of  Harley. 

THE  PRETENDER  EMBARKS  AT  DUNKIRK 
FOR  SCOTLAND. 

The  kingdom  was  at  this  period  alarmed  with  a 
threatened  invasion  from  France.     The  court  of 
St.  Germain's  had  sent  over  one  Colonel  Hook  with 
credentials  to  Scotland,  to  learn  the  situation,  num- 
ber, and  ability  of  the  pretender's  friends  in  that 
country.    This  miuister,  by  his  misconduct,  pro- 
.  dueed  a  division  among  the  Scottish  Jacobites.    Be- 
ing a  creature  of  the  duke  of  Perth,  be  attached 
himself  wholly  to  the  duke  of  Athol,  and  those 
other  lesions  partisans  who  were  bent  upon  re- 
ceiving the  pretender  without  conditions;   and  he 
■  neglected  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  the  earl  maresebal, 
.and  other  adherents  of  that  house,  who  adopted 
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the  more  moderate  principles  avowed  by 
of  Middlemn.    At  his  return  to  France,  ho 
such  a  favourable  report  of  the 
power  of  the  Scottish  nation,  that  Louis 
to  equip  an  armament,  and  send  over  the  pretender 
to  that  Kingdom.      His  pretence  was  to  establish 
that  prince  on  the  throne  of  his  ancestors ;  but  his 
real  aim  was  to  make  a  diversion  from  the  Nether- 
lands, and  excite  a  revolt  in  Great  Britain,  which 
should  hinder  queen  Anne  from  exerting  herself 
against  France  on  the  continent.     He  began  to 
make  preparations  for  this  expedition  at  Dunkirk, 
where  a  squadron  was  assembled  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  chevalier  de  Fourbin ;  and  a  body  of 
land-forces  were  embarked  with  monsieur  de  Gece, 
afterwards  known  by  the  appellation  of  the  maree- 
chaldeMatignon.  The  pretender,  who  had  assumed 
the  name  of  the  chevalier  de  St.  George,  was  fur- 
nished with  services  of  gold  and  silver  plate,  sump- 
tuous tents,  rich  clothes  for  his  Ufe-gnards,  splendid 
liveries,  and  all  sorts  of  necessaries  even  to  profu- 
sion.   Louis  at  parting  presented  him  with  a  sword 
studded  with  valuable  ^diamonds,  and  repeated  what 
he  had  formerly  said  to  this  adventurer's  father: 
"  He  hoped  he  should  never  see  him  again."    The 
pope  contributed  to  tLe  expense  of  this  expedition, 
and  accommodated  him  with  divers  religious  in- 
scriptions, which  were  wrought  upon  his  colours 
and  standards.     Queen  Anne  being  informed  of 
these  preparations,  and  the  design  of  the  French 
monarch,  communicated  to  the  commons  the  ad- 
vices which  she  had  received  from  Holland  and  the 
Netherlands,  touching  the  destination  of  the  Dun- 
kirk armament ;  both  houses  concurred  In  an  ad- 
dress, assuring  her  they  would  assist  her  majesty 
with  their  lives  and  fortunes  against  the  pretended 
prince  of  Wales,  and  all  her  other  enemies.    Then 
they  passed  a  bill,  enacting,  that  the  oath  of  abju- 
ration should  be  tendered  to  all  persons,  and  such 
as  refused  to  take  it  should  be  in  the  condition  of 
convicted  recusants.    By  another,  they  suspended 
the  habeas  corpus  act  till  October,  with  relation  to 
persons  apprehended  by  the  government  on  sus- 
picion of  treasonable  practices.   The  pretender  and 
his  adherents  were  proclaimed  traitors  and  rebels ; 
and  a  bill  was  passed,  discharging  the  clans  of  Scot- 
land from,  all  vassalage  to  those  chiefs  who  should 
take  up  arms  against  her  majesty.  Transports  were 
hired  to  bring    over  ten  British  battalions  from 
Ostend :  a  large  fleet  being  equipped  with  incredi- 
ble diligence,  sailed  from  Deal  towards  Dunkirk, 
under  the  conduct  of  Sir  John  Leake,  Sir  George 
Byng,  and  lord  Dursley.    The  French  imagined 
that  Leake  had  sailed  to  Lisbon,  and  that  Britain 
was  unprovided  of  ships  of  war ;  so  that  they  were 
amazed  and  confounded  when  this  fleet  appeared 
oft"  Mardyke :  a  stop  was  immediately  put  to  the 
embarkation  of  their  troops :   frequent  expresses 
were  despatched  to  Paris :  the  count  de  Fourbin 
represented  to  the  French  king  the  little  probabili- 
ty of  succeeding  in  this  enterprise,  and  the  danger 
that  would  attend  the  attempt;  but  he  received 
positive  orders  to  embark  the  forces,  and  set  sail 
with  the  first  favourable  wind. 

The  British  fleet  being  forced  from  their  station 
by  sovere  weather  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  March, 
the  French  squadron  sailed  on  the  seventeenth  from 
the  road  of  Dunkirk ;  but  the  wind  shifting,  it  an- 
chored in  Newport-pits  till  the  nineteenth  in  the 
evening,  when  they  set  sail  again  with  a  fair  breese, 
steering  their  course  for  Scotland.  Sir  George 
Byng  having  received  advice  of  their  departure, 
from  an  Ostend  vessel  sent  out  for  that  purpose  by 
major-general  Cadogan,  gave  chase  to  the  enemy, 
after  having  detached  a  squadron,  under  admiral 
Baker,  to  convoy  the  troops  that  were  embarked  at 
Ostend  for  England.  On  the  tenth  day  of  March 
the  queen  went  to  the  house  of  peers,  where,  in  a 
speech  to  both  houses,  she  told  them  that  the  French 
fleet  had  sailed ;  that  Sir  George  Byng  was  in  pur- 
suit of  them ;  and  that  ten  battalions  of  her  troops 
were  expected  every  day  in  England.  This  inti 
mation  was  followed  by  two  very  warm  addresses 
from  the  lords  and  commons,  in  which  they  repeat 
ed  their  assurances  of  standing  by  her  against  all 
her  enemies.  They  exhorted  her  to  persevere  m 
supporting  the  common  cause,  notwithstanding  this 
petty  attempt  to  disturb  her  dominions ;  and  lev- 
elled seme  severe  insinuations  against  those  who 
endeavoured  to  foment  jealousies  between  hot 
majesty  and  her  most  faithful  servants, 
on  the  same  occasion,  were  sent  no 
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parts  of  the  kingdom ;  so  that  the  queen  seemed  to 
look  with  contempt  upon  the  designs  of  the  enemy. 
Several  regiments  of  foot,  with  some  squadrons  of 
cavalry,  began  their  march  for  Scotland :  the  earl 
of  Leven,  commander  in  chief  of  the  force*  in  that 
country,  and  governor  of  the  castle  of  Edinburgh, 
hastened  thither  to  pnt  that  fortress  in  a  posture  of 
defence,  and  to  make  the  proper  dispositions  to 
oppose  tike  pretender  at  his  landing.  But  the  vi- 
gilance of  Sir  George  Byng  rendered  all  these  pre- 
cautions unnecessary.  He  sailed  directly  to  the 
Frith  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  arrived  almost  as 
soon  as  the  enemy,  who  immediately  took  the  ad- 
vantage of  aland  breese,  and  bore  away  with  all 
the  sail  they  could  carry.  The  English  admiral 
gave  chace  ;  and  the  Salisbury,  one  of  their  ships, 
was  boarded  and  taken.  At  night  monsieur  de 
Pourbru  altered  his  course,  so  that  the  nest  day 
they  were  out  of  reach  of  the  English  squadron. 
The  pretender  desired  they  would  proceed  to  the 
northward,  and  land  him  at  Inverness,  and  Four- 
bin  seemed  willing  to  gratify  his  request ;  but  the 
wind  changing  and  blowing  in  their  teeth  with 
great  violence,  he  represented  the  danger  of  at- 
tempting to  prosecute  the  voyage  ;  and,  with  the 
consent  of  the  chevalier  de  Saint  George  and  his 
gentral,  returned  to  Dunkirk,  after  having  been 
tossed  about  a  whole  month  in  very  tempestuous 
weather.   In  the  mean  time  Sir  George  Byng  sailed 

7  to  Leith  road,  where  he  received  the  freedom 
the  city  of  Edinburgh  in  a  golden  box,  as  a  tes- 
timony of  gratitude  for  his  having  delivered  them 
from  the  dreadful  apprehensions  under  which  they 
laboured. 

STATE  OF  THE  NATION  AT  THAT  PERIOD. 

C br fain  it  is,  the  pretender  could  not  have 
chosen  a  more  favourable  opportunity  for  making 
a  descent  upon  Scotland.  The  people  in  general 
were  disaffected  to  the  government  on  account  of 
the  union  :  the  regular  troops  under  Leven  did 
not  exceed  five  and  twenty  bundled  men,  and 
even  great  part  of  these  would  in  all  probability 
have  joined  the  invader:  the  castle  of  Edinburgh 
was  destitute  of  ammunition,  and  would  in  all  ap- 
pearance have  surrendered  at  the  first  summons  ; 
m  which  case  the  Jacobites  must  have  been  mas- 
ters of  the  equivalent  money  lodged  in  that  for- 
tress: a  good  number  of  Dutch  ships  loaded  with 
cannon,  small  arms,  ammunition,  and  a  largo  sum 
of  money,  had  been  driven  on  shore  in  the  shire  of 
Angus,  where  they  would  have  been  seized  by  the 
friends  of  the,  pretender,  had  the  French  troops 
been  landed  ;  and  all  the  adherents  of  that  bouse 
were  ready  to  appear  in  arms.  In  England,  such  a 
demand  was  made  upon  the  Bank,  by  those  who 
favoured  the  invasion,  and  those  who  dreaded  a 
revolution,  that  the  public  credit  seemed  to  be  in 
danger.  The  commons  resolved,  that  whoever 
designedly  endeavoured  to  destroy  or  lessen  the 
public  credit,  especially  at  a  time  when  the  king- 
dom was  threatened  with  an  invasion,  was  guilty 
of  a  high  crime  and  misdemeanor,  and  an  enemy 
to  her  majesty  and  the  kingdom  (6).  The  lord 
treasurer  signified  to  the  directors  of  the  Bank, 
that  her  majesty  would  allow  for  six  months  an  in- 
terest of  six  per  cent,  upon  their  bills,  which  was 
double  the  usual  rate ;  and  considerable  sums  of 
money  were  offered  to  them  by  this  nobleman,  as 
well  as  by  the  dukes  of  Marlborough,  Newcastle, 
and  Somerset.  The  French,  Dutch,  and  Jewish 
merchants,  whose  interest  was  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ner connected  with  the  safety  of  the  Bank,  exerted 
themselves  for  its  support ;  and  the  directors  hav- 
ing called  in  twenty  per  cent,  upon  their  capital 
stock,  were  enabled  to  answer  all  the  demands  of 
the  timorous  and  disaffected.  All  the  noblemen 
and  persons  of  distinction  in  Scotland,  suspected 
of  an  attachment  to  the  court  of  Saint  Germain's, 
were  apprehended,  and  either  imprisoned  in  the 
ensile  of  Edinburgh,  or  brought  np  to  London,  to 
be  confined  in  the  Tower  or  m  Newgate.  Among 
these  was  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  who  found  means 
to  make  his  peace  with  the  whig  ministers  ;  and,  in 
a  little  time,  the  other  prisoners  were  admitted  to 
baa.    [See  mott  EE,  at  the  end  of  this  Vol.] 

PARLIAMENT  DISSOLVED. 

On  the  first  day  of  ApriL  the  parliament  was 
prorogued,  and  afterwards  dissolved  by  proclama- 
tion. Writs  were  issued  out  for  new  elections,  to- 
gether with  a  proclamation,  commanding  all  the 
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peers  of  North  Britain  to  assemble  at  HeNroed- 
house  in  Edinburgh  on  the  seventeenth  day  of 
June,  to  elect  sixteen  peers  to  represent  them  tn 
the  ensuing  British  parliament,  pursuant  to  the 
twenty  second  article  of  the  treaty  of  union.  After 
the  dissolution  of  the  parliament,  the  lords  Griffin 
and  Clermont,  two  sons  of  the  earl  of  Middleton, 
and  several  Scottish  and  Irish  officers,  who  had 
been  taken  on  board  the  Salisbury,  were  brought 
to  London  and  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  or  in  New- 

Ste.  Lord  Griffin  being  attainted  by  outlawry, 
r  high  treason  committed  in  the  reign  of  king 
William,  was  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  court  of 
King's  Bench,  and  a  rule  made  for  his  execution ; 
but  he  was  reprieved  from  month  to  month,  until 
he  died  of  a  natural  death  in  prison.  The  privy, 
council  of  Scotland  was  dissolved:  the  duke  of 
Queensberry  was  created  a  British  peer,  by  the 
title  of  baron  of  Rippon,  marquis  of  Beverley,  and 
duke  of  Dover  ;  and  the  office  of  secretary  at  war, 
vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Henry  St.  John,  was 
bestowed  upon  Robert  Walpole,  a  gentleman  who 
had  rendered  himself  considerable  in  the  house  of 
commons,  and  whose  conduct  we  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  mention  more  at  large  in  the  sequel.  About 
the  same  time,  a  proclamation  was  issued  for  dis- 
tributing prises,  in  certain  proportions,  to  the 
different  officers  and  seamen  of  the  royal  navy ;  a 
regulation  that  still  prevails. 

THE  FRENCH  SURPRISE  GHENT  AND 

BRUGES. 

Th  e  French  king,  not  at  all  discouraged  by  the 
miscarriage  of  his  projected  invasion,  resolved  to 
improve  the  advantages  he  had  gained  on  the  con- 
tinent during  the  last  campaign,  and  indeed  be 
made  efforts  that  were  altogether  incredible,  con- 
sidering the  consumptive  state  of  bis  finances. 
rSee  note  FY,  at  the  end  of  this  Vol.]  He  assembled 
a  prodigious  army  in  the  Netherlands  under  the 
command  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  assisted  by 
Vendome.  and  accompanied  by  the  duke  of  Berry 
and  the  chevalier  de  St.  George.  The  elector  of 
Bavaria  was  destined  to  the  command  of  the  troops 
upon  the  Rhine,  where  he  was  seconded  by  the 
duke  of  Berwick ;  and  the  mareschal  de  Villeroy  was 
sent  to  conduct  the  forces  in  Dauphinee.  About 
the  latter  end  of  March,  the  duke  of  Marlborough 
repaired  to  the  Hague,  where  he  was  met  by  prince 
Eugene  :  these  two  celebrated  generals  conferred 
with  the  pensionary  Heinsius,  and  the  deputies,  of 
the  States-general.  Then  they  made  an  excursion 
to  Hanover,  where  they  prevailed  upon  the  elector 
to  be  satisfied  with  acting  upon  the  defensive  in 
his  command  on  the  Rhiue,  and  spare  part  of  his 
forces,  that  the  confederates  might  be  enabled  to 
make  vigorous  efforts  in  the    Netherlands.    The 

Srince  proceeded  to  Vienna,  and  the  duke  imme- 
iately  returned  to  Flanders,  where  he  assembled 
the  army  towards  the  latter  end  of  May.  On  the 
twenty-fifth  day  of  that  mouth,  the  duko  de  Ven- 
dome marched  to  Soignies,  and  posted  himself 
within  three  leagues  of  the  confederates,  who  were 
encamped  at  Billinghen  and  Halle.  The  duke  of 
Marlborough  having  received  intelligence  that  the 
enemy  were  on  their  march  by  Bois-Seigneur-Isaac 
to  Braine-la-Leuwe,  concluded  their  intention  was 
to  take  post  on  the  banks  of  the  Deole,  to  binder 
the  allies  from  passing  that  river,  and  to  occupy 
Louvaine.  He,  therefore,  commanded  the  army  to 
march  all  night,  and  on  the  third -day  of  June  en- 
camped at  Terbank,  general  D'Auverquerque  fixing 
his  quarters  in  the  suburbs  of  Louvaine,  while  the 
French  advanced  no  further  than  Genap  and  Braine* 
la-Leuwe.  As  they  were  more  numerous  than  the 
confederates,  and  headed  by  a  prince  of  the  blood, 
the  generals  of  the  allies  at  first  expected  that  they 
would  hazard  a  battle ;  but  their  scheme  was  to 
retrieve  by  stratagem  the  places  they  lost  in  Flan- 
ders. The  elector  of  Bavaria  had  rendered  himself 
extremely  popular  in  the  great  towns  :  the  count 
de  Bergeyck,  who  had  considerable  interest  among 
them,  was  devoted  to  the  house  of  Bourbon :  the 
inhabitants  of  the  great  cities  were  naturally  in- 
constant and  mutinous,  and  particularly  dissatisfied 
with  the  Dutch  government.  The  French  generals 
resolved  to  profit  by  these  circumstances.  A  de- 
tachment of  their  troops,  under  the  brigadiers  la 
Faile  and  Pasteur,  surprised  the  city  of  Ghent,  in 
which  there  was  no  garrison,  at  the  same  time  the 
count  dela  Motte,  with  a  strong  body  of  forces,  ap- 
peared before  Bruges,  which  was  surrendered  to 
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him  without  opposition  :  than  he  mad*  a  fruttleM 
attempt  upon  Damme,  and  marched  to  the  little 
fort  of  Plassendhal  which  he  took  by  assault.  The 
duke  of  Marlborough  was  no  sooner  apprised  of  the 
enemy's  havirig  sent  a  strong  detachment  towards 
Talrisc,  than  he  marched  from  Terbankjjpassed  the 
canal,  and  encamped  at  Anderlcch.  The  French 
crossed  the  Senne  at  Halle  and  Tabiae,  and  the. 
allies  resolved  to  attack  them  next  morning ;  bat 
the  enemy  passed  the  Dender  in  the  night  with 
great  expedition ;  and  die  doke  of  Marlborough 
next  day  encamped  at  Asche,  where  he  was  joined 
by  prince  Eugene,  who  had  marched  with  a  con- 
siderable reinforcement  of  Germans  from  the  Mo- 
selle. The  enemy  understanding  that  this  general 
was  on  his  march,  determined  to  reduce  Oudcnardc, 
the  only  pass  on  the  Schelde,  possessed  by  the 
confederates ;  and  inrested  it  on  the  ninth  day  of 
July,  hoping  to  subdue  it  before  the  allies  could  be 
rnnuorced.  The  duke  of  Marlborough  was  imme- 
diately in  motion,  and  mado  a  surprising  march 
from  Asche,  as  far  as  Hersettngen,  where  he  was 
joined  by  the  reinforcement.  Then  he  took  posses- 
sion of  the  strong  camp  at  Lessmes,  which  the 
French  had  intended  to  occupy,  in  order  to  cover 
the  siege  of  Oudenarde. 

Thus  disappointed,  the  French  generals  altered 
their  resolution,  abandoned  Oudenarde,  and  began 
to  pass  the  Schelde  at  Gam.    The  two  generals  of 
the  confederates  were  bent  upon  bringing  them  to 
an  engagement.    Cadogan  was  sent  with  sixteen 
battalions  and  eight  squadrons  to  repair  the  roads, 
and  throw  bridges  over  the  Schelde  below  Ou- 
denarde.     The  army  was  In  motion  about  eight 
o'clock,  and  marched  with  such  expedition,  that  by 
two  In  the  afternoon  the  horses  had  reached  the 
bridges  over  which  Cadogan  and  his  detachment 
were  passing.    The  enemy  had  posted  seven  bat- 
talions in  the  village  of  Heynem,  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Schelde,  and  the  French  household 
troops  were  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle  on  the  ad- 
jacent plain,  opposite  to  a  body  of  troops  under 
major-general  Rantsaw,  who  were  posted  behind  a 
rivulet  that  run  into  the  river.    The  duke  de  Yen- 
dome  intended  to  attack  the  confederates  when 
one  half  of  their  army  should  hare  passed  the 
Schelde ;  but  he  was  thwarted  by  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, who  seemed  to  be  perplexed  and  irresolute. 
Thts  prince  had  ordered  the  troops  to  halt  in  their 
march  to  Gavre,  as  if  he  had  not  yet  formed  any 
resolution;  and  now  he  recalled  the  squadrons 
from  the  plain,  determined  to  avoid  a  battle.    Yen- 
dome  remonstrated  against  this  conduct,  and  the 
dispute  continued  till  three  in  the  afternoon,  when 
the  greater  part  of  the  allied  army  had  passed  the 
Scbelde  without  opposition.     Then  the  duke  of 
Burgundy  declared  for  an  engagement,  and  Yen- 
dome  submitted  to  his  opinion  with  great  reluc- 
tance, as  the  opportunity  was  now  lost,  and  the 
army  unformed.    Major-general  Grimaldi  was  or- 
dered to  attack   Lantsaw  with  the  horse  of  the 
king's  household,  who,  finding  the  rivulet  marshy, 
refused  to  charge,  and  retired  to  the  right.    Mean- 
while Cadogan  attacked  the  village  of  Heynem, 
which  he  took,  with  three  of  the  seven  battalions 
by  which  it  was  guarded.     Rantxaw  passing  the 
rivulet,  advanced  into  the  plain,  and  drove  before 
Mm  several  squadrons  of  the  enemy.    In  this  at- 
tack  the  electoral  prince  of  Hanover,  his  late  ma- 
jesty George  II.  charged  at  the  head  of  Bulau's 
dragoons  with  great  intrepidity.      His  borse  was 
■hoi- under  him,  and  colonel  Laschy  killed  by  his 
side.      Divers  French    regiments    were  •  entirely 
broken,  and  a  good  number  of  officers  and  sandards 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Hanoverians.    The  con- 
federates continued  still  passing  (he  river ;  but  few 
or  none  of  the  infantry  were  come  up  till  five  m 
the  afternoon,  when  the  duke  of  Argyle  arrived 
with  twenty  battalions,  which  immediately  sustah> 
ed  a  vigorous  assault  from  the  enemy.    By  this 
thne  the  French  were  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle ; 
and  the  allies  being  formed  as  they  passed  the 
river,  both  armies  were  engaged  through  the  whole 
extent  of  their  lines  about  seven  in  the  evening. 
»  Europe  had  not  many  years  produced  two  such 
noble  armies :  above  one  hundred  general  officers 
appeared  in  the  field,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty 
colonels  fought  at  the  head  of  their  respective  regi- 
ments.   The  number  of  the  French  exceeded  that 
of  the  allies  by  twelve  thousand;  but  their  generals 
were  divided :  t  icir  forces  Ill-disposed ;  and  the 
dispirited  by  the  uninterrupted  success  of  their 


They  seemed  from  use  begun  tag 
averse  to  an  engagement,  and  acted  m  hurry  and 
trepidation.  Nevertheless,  the  action  was  main- 
tained until  general  D'Auverquerque  and  count 
Tilly,  who  commanded  on  the  left  of  the  affies, 
obliged  the  right  of  the  enemy  to  give  ground ;  and 
the  prince  of  Orange,  with  count  OsJenstern,  at. 
tacked  them  in  Hank  with  the  Dutch  Infantry.  Then 
they  began  to  give  way,  and  retired  in  great  con- 
fusion. The  duke  de  Vendome,  alighting  from  his 
horse,  rallied  the  broken  battalions,  called  the  offi- 
cers by  name,  conjured  them  to  maintain  the  hon- 
our of  their  country,  and  animated  the  men  with 
his  voice  and  example.  But  notwithstanding  all 
his  endeavours,  they  were  forced  back  among  the 
enclosures  in  great  confusion.  Some  regiments 
were  cut  in  pieces ;  others  desired  to  capitulate ; 
and  if  the  darkness  had  not  interposed,  their  whole 
army  would  have  been  ruined.  The  night  coming 
on,  so  that  it  became  impossible  to  distinguish 
friends  from  enemies,  the  two  generals  ordered  the 
troops  to  cease  firing,  and  the  enemy  took  this  op- 
portunity of  escaping  by  the  road  which  leads  from 
Oudenarde  to  Ghent.  The  duke  de  Yendome  see- 
ing the  French  forces  Hying  in  the  utmost  terror 
and  precipitation,  formed  .a  rear  guard  of  about 
fire  and  twenty  squadrons,  and  as  many  battalions, 
with  which  he  secured  die  retreat.  To  this  pre- 
caution the  safety  of  their  army  was  entirely  ow- 
ing; for  at  day-break  the  duke  of  Marlborough  sent 
a  large  detachment  of  horse  and  foot,  under  the 
nontenant-generals  Bulan  and  I.umlcy»to  pursue  the 
fugitives :  but  the  hedges  and  ditcher  that  skirted  the 
road  were  lined  with  the  French  grenadiers  in 
such  a  manner,  that  the  cavalry  could  not  form, 
and  they  were  obliged  to  desist.  The  French 
reached  Ghent  about  eight  in  the  morning,  and 
marching  through  the  city,  encamped  at  Lovende- 
gen  on  the  canal.  There  they  thought  proper  to 
cast  up  retrenchments,  upon  which  they  planted 
their  artillery,  which  they  had  left  at  Gavre  with 
their  heavy  baggage.  About  three  thousand  were 
slain  on  the  field  of  battle ;  two  thousand  desert- 
ed ;  and  about  seven  thousand  were  taken,  includ- 
ing a  great  number  of  officers,  together  with  ten 
pieces  of  cannon,  above  a  hundred  standards  and 
colours,  and  four  thousand  horses.  The  loss  of  din 
allies  did  not  amount  to  two  thousand  men ;  nor 
was  one  officer  of  distinction  killed  on  their  side 
during  the  whole  engagement  (7).  After  the  con- 
federates had  rested  two  days  on  the  field  of  bat- 
tle, a  detachment  was  ordered  to  level  the  French 
lines  between  YpreS  and  the  Lys:  another  wan 
sent  to  raise  contributions  as  far  as  Arras :  they 
ravaged  the  country,  and  struck  terror  even  into 
the  city  of  Pari?,  while  the  allies  plundered  the 
province  of  Picardy,  a  detachment  from  die  French 
army,  under  the  chevalier  de  Rosen,  made  an  ir- 
ruption into  Dutch-Flanders,  broke  through  the 
hues  of  Bervflet,  which  had  been  left  unguarded, 
and  made  a  descent  upon  the  island  of  Cadsandr, 
which  they  laid  under  contribution. 

THE  ALLIES  INYEST  LI8LE. 

Tut  generals  of  the  allies  now^undertook  an  en- 
terprise, which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  French  gen- 
erals, savoured  of  rashness  and  inconsiderate  self* 
sufficiency.  This  was  the  siege  of  lisle,  the  strong- 
est town  in  Flanders,  provided  with  all  necessaries, 
store  of  ammunidon,  and  a  garrison  reinforced  with 
one  and  twenty  battalions  of  die  best  troops  fat 
France,  commanded  by.marcscbal  de  Boufflers  in 
person.  But  these  were  not  the  principal  diffi- 
culties which  the  allies  encountered.  The  enemy 
had  cut  off  die  communication  between  them 
and  their  magazines  at  Antwerp  and  Sas-Fau- 
Ghent:  so  that  they  were  obliged  to  bring  their 
convoys  from  Ostend  along  a  narrow  causeway, 
exposed  to  die  attack  of  an  anny  more  numerous 
than  that  with  which  they  sat  down  before  Lisle. 
On  the  thirteenth  of  August  It  was  inrested  on  one 
side  by  prince  Eugene,  and  on  the  other  by  the 
prince  of  Orange-Nassau,  stadtholder  of  Friesland ; 
while  the  duke  of  Marlborough  encamped  at  Hel> 
chin,  to  cover  the  siege.  The  trenches  were  open- 
ed on  the  twenty-second  day  of  August,  and  carried 
on  with  that  vigour  and  alacrity  which  is  always 
inspired  by  victory  and  success.  The  dukes  of 
Burgundy  and  Yendome  being  now  joined  by  the 
duke  of  Berwick,  resolved,  if  possible,  to  reKe«n) 
the  place ;  and  made  several  marches  and  counter- 
marches far  this  purpose.    Marlborough  being  an- 
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prised  of  then*  intention,  marched  out  of  hi*  fines  to 
girt  mem  battle,  being  reinforced  by  a  consider- 
able body  of  troops  from  the  siege,  incladme;  Au- 
gment king  of  Poland,  and  the  landgrave  of  Hesse, 
as  volunteers ;  bat  the  enemy  declined  an  engage- 
'  smut,  and  the  allies  returned  to  then*  camp,  which 
mryfintlnedwithanintrenchment.  On  the  seventh 
lay  of  September,  the  besiegers  took  by  assault  the 
eoontsTScarn  of  lisle,  after  an  obstinate  action,  in 
which  they  lost  a  thousand  men.  The  French  gen- 
erals continued  to  hover  about  the  camp  of  the 
esoJederates  which  they  actually  cannonaded  ;  and 
lbs  dake  of  Marlborough  again  formed  his  army  in 
eider  of  battle ;  hut  their  design  was  only  to  har- 
ass the  allies  with  continual  alarms,  and  inter- 
net the  operations  of  the  siege.  They  endeavour- 
ed to  surprise  the  town  of  Aeth.  by  means  of  a 
secret  correspondence  with  the  inhabitants  ;  but 
the  conspiracy  was  discovered  before  it  took 
elect.  Then  they  cutoff  all  communication  between 
the  besiegers  and  the  Schelde,  the  banks  of 
which  they  fortified  with  strong  retrenchments, 
sad  a  prodigious  number  of  cannon  ;  so  that 
bow  all  the  stores  and  necessaries  were  sent  to 
Ike  camp  of  the  confederates  from  Ostend. 
0a  the  twenty-first  day  of  September,  prince 
Eugene,  who  was  in  the  trenches,  seeing  the 
stoops  driven  by  the  enemy  from  a  lodgment 
may  had  made  on  the  counterscarp  of  the  tenoille, 
rallied  and  led  them  bock  to  the  charge  ;  bat  being 
wounded  over  the  left  eye  with  a  musket-shot,  he 
was  obliged  to  retire,  and  for  some  days  the  dake 
of  Marlborough  sustained  the  whole  command,  both 
hi  the  siege  and  of  the  covering  army.  On  the 
twenty-third  the  tenaflle  was  stormed,  and  a  lodg- 
ement made  along  the  covered  way.  Mareschal 
Bsufflers  having  found  means  to  inform  the  dake 
de  Tendome  that  his  ammunition  was  almost  ex- 
Bended,  this  general  detached  the  chevalier  de 
Mxemborgh,  with  a  body  of  horse  and  dragoons, 
*  BBvply  the  place  with  gunpowder,  every  man 
ttftytag  a  bag  of  forty  pounds  upon  the  crupper. 
Jn*y  were  discovered  in  passing  through  the  camp 
f«  the  allies,  and  pursued  to  the  barrier  of  the 
town,  into  which  about  three  hundred  were  ad- 
mitted; but  a  great  number  were  killed  by  the 
OBBfeaerates,  or  miserably  destroyed  by  the  ex- 
fmton  of  the  powder  which  they  carried. 

IVe  next  attempt  of  the  French  generals  was  to 
■tereept  a  convoy  from  Ostend.  The  count  de  la 
Jfotte  marched  from  Ghent,  with  about  two  and 
twenty  thousand  men,  to  attack  this  convoy,  which 
*B*  guarded  by  six  thousand  of  the  allies,  com- 
Bsmdedbv  major-general  Webb.  This  officer  made 
each  an  admirable  disposition  by  the  wood  of  Wyn- 
BBdale,  and- received  the  enemy  with  such  a  close 
»Qf  that,  after  a  very  warm  action,  that  lasted  two 
Boars,  they  retired  in  the  utmost  confusion,  not- 
l  whsjkandmg  their  great  superiority  in  number, 
taring  six  thousand  men  killed  upon  the  field  of 
batue ;  the  loss  of  the  allies  not  exceeding  nine 
■•ndred  and  twelve  officers  and  soMieis.  This  was 
ve  most  honourable  exploit  performed  during  the 
*hate  war,  and  of  such  consequence  to  the  con- 
wrates,  that  if  the  convoy  had  been  taken,  the 
■age  must  have  been  raised.  The  duke  de  Yen- 
bsbw  ordered  the  dikes  between  Bruges  and  New- 
fon  to  be  cut,  so  as  to  lay  the  whole  country  under 
^Bter,  hi  hopes  of  destroying  die  communication 
Between  Ostend  and  the  camp  of  the  confeHerates ; 
•Bd,  after  a  regular  siege,  he  took  colonel  Caui- 
■eld,  and  a  body  of  British  troops  posted  in  the 
riBBge  of  Leftmghen,  by  whoae  means  the  convoys 
BBd  been  forwarded  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough. 
OjHne  twenty-second  of  October;  mareschal  Bouf- 
Ben  desired  to  capitulate  for  the  town  of  Lisle : 
*oxt  day  the  articles  were1  signed  :  on  the  twenty- 
■na  the  allies  took  possession  of  the  place,  and  the 
Muesehal  retired  into  the  citadel  with  the  remains 
"Bis  garrison,  which,  from  twelve  thousand,  was 
rtuueed  to  less  than  the  half  of  that  number.  A 
■ogoaanen  was  begun  for  the  surrender  of  the 
ttBdel ;  but  Bouflers  made  such  extravagant  de- 
*Bmds  ss  were  rejected  with  disdain.  Hostilities 
vore  renewed  on  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  the 
Booth  ;  and  the  earl  of  Stair  was  detached  to  pro- 
nee  corn  for  the  army  in  die  districts  of  Faroes 
sad  Dixmuyde.  During  these  transactions,  veldt- 
Bttreschal  D*Auverquerque  died  at  Rousselaer,  in 
ne  sixtyeeventh  year  of  his  age,  after  hating,  in 
•ove  thirty  campaigns,  exhibited  innumerable 
•toafc  of  eneotaanou  courage,  ability,  and  modern- 
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tion.  The  duke  de  Vendome  did  not  despair  of 
obliging  the  confederates  to  abandon  their  enter- 
prise :  the  French  ministers  at  Rome  and  Venice 
publicly  declared  the  allied  army  was  cooped  up 
m  such  a  manner,  that  it  must  either  raise  the 
siege  or  bo  famished.  The  elector  of  Bavaria, 
with  a  detachment  of  ten  thousand  men,  marched 
to  Brussels,  and  attacked  the  counterscarp  with 
incredible  fury ;  but  was  repulsed  by  the  garrison, 
under  the  command  of  general  Paschal,  and  re- 
tired with  precipitation,  when  he  understood  mat 
die  duke  of  Marlborough  was  in  motion  to  relieve 
the  place.  This  nobleman  and  prince  Eugene  no 
sooner  understood  the  danger  to  which  Brussels 
was  exposed,  than  they  marched  with  the  covering 
army  to  the  Schelde,  which  they  passed  in  pontoons 
without  opposition,  notwithstanding  the  formidable 
works  which  the  French  had  raised.  They  now 
abandoned  mem  with  precipitation,  to  the  surprise 
of  the  confederates,  who  had  laid  their  account  with 
the  loss  of  a  thousand  men  in  the  attack.  Having 
passed  the  river  between  EskenaiTc  and  Hautcrive, 
as  well  as  at  other  places,  they  marched  to  Oaden- 
arde,  where  they  received  intelligence  that  the 
elector  had  retreated.  Then  prince  Eugene  re- 
turned to  lisle,  and  the  duke  of  Marlborough  pro 
ceeded  to  Brussels,  where  be  was  received  with 
joy  and  acclamation.  He  afterwards  took  post  at 
Oudenarde,  so  as  to  maintain  a  communication  with 
prince  Eugene. 

LISLE  SURRENDERED ;  GHENT  TAKEN, 

AND  BRUGES  ABANDONED. 

Tbi  besiegers  having  made  lodgments  and  raised 
batteries  on  the  second  counterscarp  of  the  citadel, 
sent  a  message  to  Boufflers,  intimating,  that  if  he 
would  surrender  'before  the  opening  of  the  bat 
!  teries,  he  should  have  an  honourable  capitulation ; 
otherwise  he  and  his  garrison  must  be  made  prison- 
era  of  war.  He  chose  to  avoid  the  last  part  of  the 
alternative :  hostages  were  exchanged  on  the 
eighth  day  of  December,  and  the  articles  signed  09 
the  tenth ;  when  the  mareschal  and  Lis  garrison 
marched  out  with  the  honours  of  war,  and  were 
conducted  to  Douay.  In  this  great  enterprise, 
spirit  and  perseverance  made  amends  for  want  of 
foresight  and  skill,  which  was  flagrant  on  the  side 
of  the  confederates;  yet  their  success  was  owing 
in  a  great  measure  to  the  improvidence  and  mis- 
conduct of  the  besieged.  The  French  generals 
never  dreamed  that  the  allies  would  attempt  any 
thing  of  consequence  after  the  reduction  of  Lisle, 
considering  the  advanced  season  of  the  year,  and 
therefore  they  returned  to  Paris,  after  having  dis- 
tributed their  army  into  winter-quarters.  But 
their  indefatigable  antagonists  were  determined  to 
strike  another  stroke  of  importance  before  their 
forces  should  separate.  On  the  twentieth  day  of 
December  they  invested  the  dry  of  Ghent  on  all 
sides ;  and  on  the  thirtieth,  when  the  batteries 
were  ready  to  open,  the  count  de  la  Motte,  who 
commanded  the  garrison,  desired  to  capitulate.  On 
the  third  day  of  January,  1706,  he  marched  out  with 
thirty  battalions  and  sixteen  squadrons  which  were 
conducted  to  Tournay  :  while  the  duke  of  Argyle, 
with  six  British  battalions,  took  possession  of  the 
town  and  citadel.  Then  the  enemy  abandoned 
Bruges.  Plassendahl,  and  Leftmghen  ;  and  the  gen- 
erals cf  the  allies,  having  settled  the  plan  of  winter- 
quarters,  repaired  to  Holland,  leaving  their  forces 
under  the  command  of  count  Tilly.  The  French 
king  was  confounded  and  dismayed  at  these  con- 

3 nests  in  the  Netherlands.  Nor  was  he  easy  on 
lie  side  of  Dauphmee  :  in  spite  of  all  the  vigilance 
and  activity  of  Yillars,  the  duke  of  Savoy  made  him- 
self master  of  the  important  fortresses  of  Exilles, 
La  Peronse,  the  valley  of  St.  Martin,  and  Fenes- 
trells  ;  so  that  by  the  end  of  the  campaign  he  had 
secured  a  harrier  to  his  own  frontiers,  and  opened 
a  way  into  the  French  provinces,  after  having 
made  a  diversion  in  favour  of  king  Charles,  by 
obliging  tile  enemy  to  send  a  strong  detachment 
from  Rousillon  to  the  assistance  of  VOlar*. 

CONQUEST  OF  MINORCA. 

Tbb  campaign  in  Catalonia  was  productive  of  a 
great  event.  Count  Guido  de  Staremberg  arrived 
at  Barcelona  on  the  last  day  of  April ;  but  the 
imperial  troops  brought  from  Italy  by  admiral 
Leake  did  not  land  m  time  to  relieve  Tortosa,  which 
the  duke  of  Orleans  besieged  and  took,  together 
with  Denia,  the  gairiton  of  uhich  were  made  pris 
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oner*  of  war,  contrary  to  the  articles  of  capitula- 
tion.    These    losses,   however,  wero  abundantly 
made  up  to  the  allies  by  the  conquest  of  Sardinia 
and  Minorca.    Sir  John  Leake,  having  taken  on 
board  a  handful  of  troops,  under  die  conduct  of  the 
marquis  D'Alconzel,  set  sail  for  Cagliari,  and  sum- 
moned the  riceroy  to  submit  to  king  Charles.    As 
he  did  not  send  an  immediate  answer,  the  admiral 
began  to  bombard  the  city,   and  the  inhabitants 
compelled  him  to   surrender  at  discretion.    The 
greater  part  of  the  garrison  enlisted  themselTes  in 
the  service  uf  Charles.    The  deputies  of  the  states 
-toeing  assembled  by  the  marquis  D*Alconael,  ac- 
knowledged that  prince  as  their  sovereign,    and 
agreed  to  furnish  his  army  with  thirty  thousand 
sacks  of  corn,  which  were  accordingly  transported 
to  Catalonia,  where  there  was  a  great  scarcity  of 
provision.  Major-general  Stanhope  having  planned 
the  conquest  of  Minorca,  and  concerted  with  the 
admiral  the  measure  necessary  to  put  m  execution, 
obtained  from  count  Staremberg  a  few  battalions 
of  Spaniards,  Italians,   and  Portuguese :    at  the 
head  of  these  he  embarked  at  Barcelona  with  a  fine 
train  of  British  artillery,  accompanied  by  brigadier 
Wade,  and  colonel  Petit,  an  engineer  of  great  re- 
putation.   They  landed  on  the  island  about  ten 
miles  from  St.  Phillip's  fort,  on  the  26th  of  August, 
with  about,  eight  hundred  marines,  which  augment- 
ed their  number  to  about  three  thousand.    Next 
day  they  erected  batteries  ;  and  general  Stanhope 
ordered  a  number  of  arrows  to  be  shot  into  a  place, 
to  wbJehpapers  were  affixed,  written  in  the  Span- 
ish and  French  languages,  containing  threats,  that 
all  the  garrison  should  be  sent  to  the  mines,  if  they 
would  not  surrender  before  the   batteries  were 
finished.     The  garrison  consisted   of  a  thousand 
Spaniards  and  six  hundred  French  marines,  com- 
manded by  colonel  la  Jonquire,  who  imagined  that 
the  number  of  the  besiegers  amounted  to  at  least 
ten  thousand,  so  artf ully  had  they  been  drawn  up 
in  sight  of  the  enemy.  The  batteries  began  to  play, 
and  in  a  little  time  demolished  four  towers  that 
served  as  out-works  to  the  fort ;  then  they  made  a 
breach  in  the  outward  wall  through  which  brigadier 
Wade,  at  the  head  of  the  grenadiers,  stormed  a 
redoubt,  with  such  extraordinary  valour  as  struck 
the  besieged  with  consternation.    On  the  second 
or  third  day  they  thought  proper  to  beat  a  parley, 
and  capitulate,  on  condition,  that  they  should  march 
rat  with  the  honours  of  war  :  mat  the  Spaniards 
should  be  transported  to  Murcia,  and  the  French 
to  Toulon.    These  last,  however,  were  detained,  by 
way  of  reprisal  for  the  garrison  of  Denia.    The 
Spanish  governor  was  so  mortified  when  he  learned 
the  real  number  of  besiegers,  that  on  his  arrival  at 
Murcia,  he  threw  himself  out  of  a  window  in  des- 
pair, and  was  killed  upon  the  spot.    La  Jonquire 
was  confined  for  life,  and  all  the  French  officers 
incurred  their  master's  displeasure.    Fort  St.  Pbi- 

§p  being  thus  reduced,  to  the  amazement  of  all 
urope,  and  the  garrison  of  Fort  Fornclles  having 
surrendered  themselves  prisoners  to  the  admirals 
Leake  and  Whitaker,  the  inhabitants  gladly  sub- 
mitted to  the  English  government,  for  king  Philip 
had  oppressed  and  deprived  them  of  their  privi- 
leges :  general  Stanhope  appointed  colonel  Petit 
governor  of  Fort  St.  Philip,  and  deputy-governor 
of  the  whole  island.  After  this  important  conquest 
he  returned  to  the  army  in  Spain,  where  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  to  surprise  Toriosa,  finished  the 
operations  of  the  campaign. 

RUPTURE  BETWEEN  THE  POPE  AND  THE 

EMPEROR. 

Thz  British  fleet  not  only  contributed  to  the  re- 
duction of  Minorca,  but  likewise  over-awed  the 
pope,  who  had  endeavoured  to  form  a  league  of 
the  princes  in  Italy  against  the  emperor.  This 
pontiff  had  manifested  his  partiality  to  the  house 
of  Bourbon  in  such  a  palpable  manner,  that  his 
imperial  majesty  ordered  monsieur  de  Bonneval  to 
march  with  the  troops  that  were  in  Italy,  reinforced 
by  those  belonging  to  the  duke  of  Modena,  and  in- 
vade the  dutchy  of  Ferrara.  He  a*,  cordingly  took 
possession  of  Comachio  and  some  other  places, 
pretending  they  were  allodial  estates  belonging 
to  the  duke  of  Modena,  and  fiefs  of  the  emperor, 
to  which  the  holy  see  had  no  lawful  claim.  The 
viceroy  of  Naples  was  forbid  to  remit  any  money 
to  Rome  ;  and  the  council  of  the  kingdom  drew  up 
a  long  memorial,  containing  the  pretensions  of  his 
v'atbouc  majesty,  which  struck  at  the  ?ery  founda- 


tion of  the  pope's  temporal  power.  His 
wrote  a  long  remonstrance  to  the  emperor  on  the 
injustice  of  those  proceedings,  and  declared  that 
he  would  assert  this  cause  though  he  should  lose 
his  life  in  die  contest.  He  forthwith  began  to  raise 
an  army,  and  revived  a  plan  of  forming  a  league 
among  the  princes  and  states  of  Italy  for  their  mu- 
tual defence.  Sir  John  Leake  had  received  orders 
to  bombard  Civita-Vecchia,  in  resentment  for  the 

S»pe*s  having  countenanced  the  pretender's  expo- 
tion  to  Great  Britain ;  but  as  the  emperor  and 
duke  of  Savoy  hoped  to  effect  an  accommodation 
with  the  court  of  Rome,  they  prevailed  upon  the 
English  admiral  to  suspend  hostilities  until  they 
should  have  tried  the  method  of  negotiation.  The 
marquis  de  Prie,  a  Piedmontese  nobleman,  was 
sent  as  ambassador  to  Rome ;  but  the  pope  would 
not  receive  him  in  that  quality.  Elated  with  die 
promises  of  France,  he  set  the  emperor  at  de- 
fiance ;  and  his  troops  having  surprised  a  body  et 
imperialists,  were  so  barbarous  as  to  cut  them  all 
in  pieces.  The  duke  of  Savoy  having  ended  the 
campaign,  the  troops  of  the  emperor,  which  had 
served  under  that  prince,  were  ordered  to  march 
into  the  papal  territories,  and  drove  the  forces  of 
his  holiness  before  them,  without  any  regard  to 
number.  Bologna  capitulated  ;  and  Rome  began 
to  tremble  with  the  apprehension  of  being  once 
more  sacked  by  a  German  army.  Then  the  pope's 
courage  failed ;  he  was  glad  to  admit  die  marquis 
de  Prie  as  envoy  from  the  emperor.  He  consented 
to  disband  his  new  leries ;  to  accommodate  the 
imperial  troops  with  winter-quarters  in  the  papal 
territories  ;  to  grant  the  investiture  of  Naples  to 
king  Charles ;  and  to  allow  at  all  times  a  passage 
to  the  imperial  troops  through  his  dominions.  On 
the  Upper  Rhine  the  electors  of  Bavaria  and  Han- 
over were  so  weak,  that  they  could  not  undertake 
any  thing  of  consequence  against  each  other.  In 
Hungary  the  disputes  still  continued  between  the 
emperor  and  the  malcontents.  Poland  was  at 
1  ngth  delivered  from  the  oppression  exercised  by 
the \ing  of  Sweden,  who  marched  into  the  Ukraine 
against  the  czar  of  Muscovy,  notwithstanding  die 
submission  with  which  that  monarch  endeavoured 
to  appease  his  indignation.  During  the  coarse  of 
this  yetr  the  English  merchants  sustained  no  con* 
•uderable  losses  by  sea :  the  cruisers  were  judi- 
ciously stationed,  and  the  trade  was  regularly  sup- 
Slied  with  convoys.  In  the  West  Indies  commo- 
ore  Wager  destroyed  the  admiral  of  the  galleons, 
and  took  the  rear-admiral  on  the  coast  of  Cartha- 
gena.  Had  the  officers  of  his  squadron  done  their 
duty,  the  greatest  part  of  the  fleet  would  have  fallen 
iuto  his  hands.  At  his  return  to  Jamaica  two  of 
his  captains  were  tried  by  a  court-martial,  and  dis- 
missed from  the  service.' 

DEATH  OF  PRINCE  GEORGE. 

The  court  of  England  was  about  this  time  not  a 
little  disquieted  by  the  consequences  of  an  outrage 
committed  on  the  person  of  the  count  de  Katueof 
the  Muscovite  ambassador.  He  was  publicly  ar- 
rested at  the  suit  of  a  lace-man,  and  maltreated  by 
the  bailiffs,  who  dragged  him  to  orison,  where  be 
continued  until  he  was  baflcd  by  the  earl  of  Fever- 
sham.  Incensed  at  (his  insult,  he  demanded  redress 
of  the  government,  and  was  seconded  in  his  re- 
monstrances by  the  ministers  of  the  emperor,  the 
,  king  of  Prussia,  and  several  other  foreign  poten- 
tates. The  queen  expressed  uncommon  indigna- 
tion against  the  authors  of  this  violence,  who  were 
immediately  apprehended,  and  orders  were  given 
to  prosecute  them  with  the  utmost  severity  of  the 
law.  Matueof  repeated  his  complaints  with  great 
acrimony  ;  and  Mr.  Secretary  Boyle  assured  him, 
in  the  queen's  name,  that  he  should  have  ample 
satisfaction.  Notwithstanding  this  assurance,  he 
demanded  a  pass  for  himself  and  family  ;  refused 
the  ordinary  presents  at  his  departure ;  and  re 
tired  to  Holland.  From  thence  he  transmitted  « 
memorial,  with  a  letter  from  the  czar  to  the  queen, 
insisting  upon  her  punishing  with  death  all  the 
persons  concerned  in  violating  the  law  of  nations 
upon  the  person  of  his  ambassador.  Such  punish- 
ment being  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  lawi 
of  England,  the  queen  and  her  ministry  were  ex- 
tremely perplexed,  and  held  several  councils,  to 
deliberate  upon  the  measures  proper  to  be  taken 
on  such  an  occasion.  On  the  twenty-eighth  day  of 
October,  prince  George  of  Denmark  died  of  a* 
asthma  and  dropsy,  with  which  he  had  been  l*n$ 
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He  «m  *  prince  of  an  amiable  rather 
than  a  shining  character,  bravo,  good-natured, 
modest,  and  humane,  bat  devoid  of  great  talents 
and  ambition.  He  had  always  bred  in  harmony 
with  the  queen,  who,  during  the  whole  term  of 
their  union,  and  especially  in  his  last  illness,  ap- 
proved herself  a  pattern  of  conjugal  truth  and  ten- 
derness. At  his  death  the  earl  of  Pembroke  was 
created  lord  bigh^ulmiral,  the  earl  of  Wharton  pro- 
moted to  the  government  of  Ireland,  and  ford 
Somen  appointed  president  of  the  council.  Not- 
withstanding these  promotions  of  the  whig  noble- 
i,  the  duke  of  Marlborough  declined  apace  in 
credit  with  the  queen,  who  privately  consulted 
and  reposed  her  chief  confidence  in  Mr.  Harley, 
though  he  had  no  risible  concern  in  the  ■Hw^«jt_ 
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THE  NEW  PARLIAMENT  ASSEMBLED. 

Tub  new  parliament,  in  which  the  whig  interest 
still  preponderated,  was  assembled  on  the  sixteenth 
day  of  November,  when  they  were  given  to  under- 
stand by  a  commission  under  the  great  seal,  that 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  chancellor,  the 
lord-treasurer,  the  lord-steward,  and  the  master  of 
the  horse,  were  appointed  to  represent  the  person 
of  her  majesty,  whom  decency  would  not  permit  to 
appear  in  the  house  so  soon  after  the  death  of  her 
consort.  Sir  Richard  Onslow  being  chosen  speaker 
of  the  lower  house  with  the  queen's  approbation, 
the  chancellor,  in  a  speech  to  both  houses,  recom- 
mended the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  telling 
them  her  majesty  hoped  they  would  enable  her  to 
make  a  considerable  augmentation  for  preserving 
and  improving  the  advantages  which  the  allies  had 
gained  in  the  Netherlands :  that  she  desired  they 
would  prepare  such  bills  as  might  confirm  and  ren- 
der the  union  effectual;  and  that  if  they  would 
propose  means  for  the  advancement  of  trade  and 
inactive,  she  would  take  pleasure  in  enacting 
provisions.  Both  houses  having  presented 
of  condolence  and  congratulation,  on  the 
death  of  prince  George,  and  the  success  of  her  maj- 
esty's arms  during  the  last  campaign,  the  commons 
took  cognisance  of  controverted  elections,  which 
were  decided  with  shameful  partiality  for  the  whig 
action.  Then  they  proceeded  to  consider  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  the  supply :  they  approved  of  an 
augmentation  of  ten  thousand  men,  which  was 
judged  necessary  for  the  more  vigorous  prosecution 
of  the  war ;  and  they  voted  above  seven  millions 
for  the  service  of  the  ensuing  year.  The  Bank 
agreed  to  circulate  two  millions  five  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  in  exchequer  bills  for  the  government, 
on  condition  that  the  term  of  their  continuance 
should  be  prolonged  for  one  and  twenty  years ; 
and  that  their  stock  of  two  millions  two  hundred 
and  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy  one 
pounds  should  be  doubled  by  a  new  subscription. 
The  two-thirds  subsidy  was  appropriated  for  the 
interest  of  the  money  raised  by  this  expedient. 

NATURALIZATION  BILL. 

Gbkat  debates  having  arisen  about  Scottish  elec- 
tions, the  house  considered  the  petitions  and  repre- 
sentation that  were  delivered,  touching  the  incapa- 
city of  the  eldest  sous  of  Scottish  peers,  excluded 
from  sitting  in  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain. 
Counsel  being  heard  upon  the  subject,  that  incapa- 
city was  confirmed:  and  new  writs  were  issued, 
that  new  members  might  be  elected  for  the  shires 
of  Aberdeen  and  Linlithgow,  in  the  room  of  William 
lord  Haddo,  and  James  loTd  Johnstown.  Petitions 
were  likewise  presented  to  the  house  of  lords  by 
some  Scottish  peers,  concerning  their  right  of  vot- 
ing, and  signing  proxies.  After  warm  debates,  the 
house  upon  a  division,  determined  that  a  Scottish 
lord  created  a  peer  of  Great  Britain  should  no 
longer  retain  his  vote  in  Scotland ;  and  that  the 
noblemen  who  were  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh  had 
a  right  to  sign  proxies,  after  having  taken  the  oaths 
to  die  government.  The  Scottish  peers  and  com- 
moners that  sat  in  the  British  parliament  were  di- 
vided into  two  factions.  The  duke  of  Queensberry 
was  in  great  credit  with  the  queen  and  the  lord- 
treasurer,  by  whose  interest  he  was  appointed 
secretary  of  state  for  Scotland.  His  influence  in 
elections  was  so  great,  that  aD  offices  in  that  king- 
dom, were  bestowed  according  to  his  recommenda- 
tion. He  wae  opposed  by  the  dukes*  of  Hamilton, 
Moutrooe,  and  Roxburgh,  who  were  supported  by 
the  earl  of  Sunderland  and  lord  Seiners ;  so  that 


the  whole  interest  In  that  oountry  was 
by  one  or  other  member  of  the  ministry.  A~  bill  for 
a  general  naturalisation  of  all  protestants  was 
brought  into  the  house,  and  notwithstanding  vio- 
lent opposition  from  the  tories,  both  among  the 
lords  and  commons,  was  enacted  into  a  law.  The 
whigs  argued  for  this  bill,  as  a  measure  mat  would 
encourage  industry,  improve  trade  and  manufac- 
ture, and  repair  the  waste  of  men  which  the  war 
had  occasioned ;  but  one  of  their  chief  motives  was 
to  throw  an  addition  of  foreigners  into  the  balance 
against  the  landed  interest.  The  tories  pleaded 
that  a  conflux  of  aliens  might  prove  dangerous  to 
the  constitution  :  that  they  would  retain  a  fondness 
for  their  native  countries,  and,  in  times  of  war,  act 
as  spies  and  enemies :  that  they  would  insinuate 
themselves  into  places  of  trust  and  profit :  become 
members  of  parliament ;  and  by  frequent  intermar- 
riages contribute  to  the  extinction  of  the  English 
race ;  that  they  would  add  to  the  number  of  the 
poor,  already  so  expensive ;  and  share  the  bread  of 
the  labourers  and  tradesmen  of  England. 

ACT  OF  GRACE. 
An  inquiry  being  set  on  foot  in  both  houses  con- 
cerning the  late  intended  invasion  in  Scotland,  lord 
Haversham  and  the  other  tory  members  endeav- 
oured to  demonstrate,  that  proper  precautions  had 
not  been  taken  for  the  security  of  that  kingdom, 
even  after  the  ministry  had  received  undoubted 
intelligence  of  the  pretender's  design  :  that  since 
the  attempt  had  miscarried,  many  persons  of  quality 
had  been  apprehended,  and  severely  used  by  the 
government,  on  pretended  suspicion  of  high  treason; 
though  in  all  probability,  the  aim  of  the  ministry,  in 
confining  those  persons,  was  to  remove  all  possibil- 
ity of  their  opposing  the  court  at  the  owning  elec- 
tions for  members  of  parliament.  These  assertions 
were  supported  by  many  incontested  facts  and 
shrewd  arguments,  notwithstanding  which,  tile 
majority  were  so  little  disposed  to  find  fault,  that 
the  inquiry  issued  in  a  joint  address  to  the  queen, 
containing  resolutions,  that  timely  and  effectual 
care  had  been  taken  to  disappoint  the  designs  of 
her  majesty's  enemies,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
A  bill,  however,  was  brought  into  the  house  of  lords, 
under  the  title  of  "  An  act  for  improving  the  union 
of  the  two  kingdoms."  It  related  to  trials  for  treason 
in  Scotland,  which  by  this  law  were  regulated  ac- 
cording to  the  manner  of  proceeding  In  England, 
with  some  small  variation.  The  Scottish  members 
opposed  it  as  an  encroachment  upon  the  form  of 
their  laws ;  and  they  were  joined  by  those  who  had 
laid  it  down  as  a  maxim  to  oppose  all  the  court 
measures :  nevertheless,  the  bill  passed  through 
both  houses,  and  received  the  royal  assent.  Yet, 
in  order  to  sweeten  this  unpalatable  medicine,  the 
queen  consented  to  an  act  of  grace,  by  which  all 
treasons  were  pardoned,  except  those  committed 
on  the  high  seas :  an  exception  levelled  at  those 
who  had  embarked  with  the  pretender.    Major- 

Seneral  Webb,  who  had  been  defrauded  of  his  due 
onour,  in  a  partial  representation  of  the  battle  of 
Wynendale,  transmitted  by  Cardonnel,  secretary 
to  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  was  now  thanked  by 
the  house  of  commons  for  the  great  and  eminent 
services  which  be  had  performed  in  that  engage- 
ment (8).  This  motion  was  made  by  the  tories ;  and 
the  whigs  did  not  fail  to  procure  a  compliment  of 
the  same  nature  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  even 
before  he  returned  to  England.   When  the  news  of 
Ghent's  being  taken  arrived,  the  lords  and  commons 
congratulated  the  queen  on  this  last  effort  of  a  glo- 
rious campaign ;  and  the  duke,  at  his  arrival,  was 
thanked,  in  the  name  of  the  peers,  by  the  lord  chan- 
cellor.   As  he  was  supposed  to  have  brought  over 
proposals  of  peace,  the  two  houses,  in  an  address, 
desired  the  queen  would  insist  on  the  demolition  of 
Dunkirk,  which  was  a  nest  of  pirates  that  infested 
the  ocean,  and  did  infinite  prejudice  to  the  com- 
merce of  England.    The  queen  promised  to  comply 
with  their  request.    But  she  was  not  a  little  sur- 
prised at  the  next  address  they  presented,  humbly 
entreating,  that  she  would  have  such  indulgence  to 
the  hearty  desires  of  her  subjects,  as  to  entertain 
thoughts  of  a  second  marriage.    She  told  them, 
that  the  provision  she  had  made  for  the  protestant 
succession  would  always  be  a  proof  how  much  she 
had  at  heart  the  future  happiness  of  the  kingdom: 
but  the  subject  of  this  address  was  of  such  a  na- 
ture, that  she  was  persuaded  they  did  not  expect  a 
particular  answer. 
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HISTORY  OF  ©BEAT  BRITAIN. 


DISPUTES  ABOUT  THB  MUSCOVITE  AM- 
BASSADOR COMPROMISED. 

Turn  Uwi  having  been  found  instrineient  to  punish 
capitally  the  authors  of  the  insult  offered  to  the 
Muscovite  ambassador,  a  bill  wai  brought  into  the 
house  of  commons  for  preserving  the  privileges  of 
ambassadors  and  other  foreign  ministers ;  and  pas- 
sed through  both  houses :  as  did  another,  to  prevent 
the  laying  of  wagers  relating  to  the  public,  a  prac- 
tice which  had  been  carried  to  a  degree  of  Infatua- 
tion: and  by  which  many  unwary  persons  fell  a 
sacrifice  to  crafty  adventurers.  On  the  fourteenth 
day  of  March  the  commons  voted  the  sum  at  one 
hundred  and  three  thousand  two  hundred  and  three 
pounds,  for  the  relief  of  the  inhabitants  of  Nevis 
and  St.  Christopher's,  who  had  suffered  by  the  late 
invasion :  and  on  the  twenty-first  day  of  April  the 
parliament  was  prorogued.  The  Muscovite  ambas- 
sador continued  to  write  nipyeHisiiiMj  letters  to 


Mr.  Ouoietaty  Beyle,  who  at  mat  owned,  that  tin 
laws  of  the  kingdom  did  not  admit  of  such  punish- 
ment as  be  demanded.  An  mformatioti  was  tried 
in  the  court  of  king's  Bench  for  her  majesty  against 
Thomas  Morton,  laceman,  and  thirteen  other  per- 
sons concerned  in  the  insult,  of  which  they  were 
found  guilty :  and  the  special  matter  of  the  privi- 
leges of  ambassadors  was  to  be  argued  next  term 
before  the  judges.  Meanwhile,  dm  queen,  byway 
of  satisfaction  to  the  osar,  condescended  to  make 
solemn  encases  by  her  ambassador ;  to  repair  Ma. 
tueof 's  honour  by  a  letter,  and  indemnify  him  for 
all  his  costs  and  damages :  concessions  with  which 
the  caar  and  his  ambassador  declared  themselves 
well  satisfied.  The  convocation  had  been  summon- 
ed, chosen,  and  returned  with  a  new  parliament ; 
but  as  the  old  spirit  waa  supposed  to  prerafl  in  the 
lower  house,  the  queen,  by  writ  to  the  archbishop, 
ordered  him  to  prorogue  it  from  time  to  time,  uniff 
the  sssslan  of  pirwsment 


NOTES  TO  CHAPTER  IX- 


The  French  Impute  the  loss  of 
mis  battle  to  the  misconduct 
of  Villeroy,  whr,  it  must  be 
owned,  made  a  most  wretched 
disposition.  When  he  return- 
ed to  Versailles,  where  he  ex- 
pected to  meet  with  nothing 
but  reproaches,  Louis  receiv- 
ed him  without  the  least  mark 
of  displeasure,  saying,  '*  Mr. 
Mareschal,  you  and  I  are  too 
old  to  be  fortunate." 
Burnet.  Borer.  Quincy. 
Torcy.  Tindal.  Feuquieres. 
Hist,  of  Europe.  Hist,  of  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough.  Con- 
duct of  the  Dutchess  of  Marl- 
borough. 

1  Lockhart.  Kerr.  Friend. 
Voltaire. 

i  Had  the  duke  of  SarDvinarch- 
ed  with  expedition  from  the 
Var,  be  would  hare  found 


Toulon  defenceless;  hut  he 
lingered  in  such  a  manner  as 
gives  reason  to  believe  be  was 
not  hearty  in  the  enterprise ; 
and  his  operations  were  re- 
tarded by  a  difference  between 
him  and  hie  kinsman  prince 
Eugene. 

When  the  duke  arrived  in  bis 
coach  at  die  quarters  of  count 
Piper,  of  whom  he  had  de- 
manded an  audience,  he  was 
given  to  understand  that  the 
count  was  busy,  and  obliged 
to  wait  half  an  hour  before 
the  Swedish  minister  came 
down  to  receive  him.  When 
he  appeared  at  last,  the  duke 
alighted  from  his  coach,  put 
on  his  hat,  passed  the  count 
without   saluting    him, 


went  aside  to  the  wall,  where 


having  stun 
returned, 

with  the  most  polite  flttdi 
Burchet.  Hare.  Bowyer. 
Locknart.  Feuquieres.  Dan- 
iel. History  of  the  Duke  of 
Marlb.  Conduct  of  the  Dutch- 
ess of  Marlb.  Friend.  Bur- 
chet. Tindal.  Lives  of  the 
Admirals.  Voltaire. 
Among  the  officers  who  were 
engaged  in  this  battle,  old  gen- 
eral D'Auverquerque  and  the 
duke  of  Argyle  dintmgttiaheA 
themselves  by  the  most  extra- 
ordinary valour  and  activity. 
Burnet.  Dan.  Hist,  of  the 
duke  of  Mark  Moan's  Hart. 
Tindal.  Conduct  of  the  Dutch- 
ess of  Marlb.  Feuquieree* 
Qnincy.  Lives  of  the  Admi- 
rals.   Have.  Voltaire. 
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Jfcmtiartm  /er  Pmm  ineffectual— The  Allied  Army  besieges  and  takes 

tt  Malplaquet—Mons  surrendered— Campaign  *m  Spain— Th  

rejected  by  the  States-general— Account  of  Dr.  Sacheverel—He  is  impeached  by  the 


—Bis  Trial— Debates  mm  it  in  the  Souse  of  Lards— Be  is  silenced  for  three  Years— Conferences  at 
Gertrmydenburgh— Pride  and  Obstinacy  of  the  Dutch— Deuay  besieged  and  taken  by  the  Confederates, 
as  well  as  Bathune,  Aire,  and  St.  Venant—King  Charles  obtains  a  Victory  over  Philip  at  Saragassa, 
and  enters  Madrid— Battle  of  VUlaviciosa—The  Whig  Ministry  disgraced— The  ParUamentis  dis- 
solved—Meeting of  the  New  Parliament— The  Duke  of  Marlborough  insulted  and  reviled— Inquiry 
into  the  Conduct  of  the  War  in  Spain— Severe  Votes  in  the  Bouse  of  Commons  against  those  who  in. 
vited  aver  the  poor  Palatines— Barley  stabbed  at  the  Council  Board  by  Guiscard  ;  and  created  Earl 
of  Oxford— Death  of  the  Emperor  Joseph— Representation  by  the  Commons  to  the  Queen— Proceedings 
tn  the  Convocation— The  Duke  of  Marlborough  continues  to  command  the  Allied  Armv—Be  surprises 
the  French  Lines— Reduces  Bouohaut—The  Duke  of  Argyle  commands  the  British  Troops  in  Spain— 
King  Charles  elected  Emperor— Expedition  to  Canada— Insolence  of  the  Jacobites  in  Scotland— A  Ne- 
gotiation sat  on  Foot  between  the  Courts_af  France  and  England— Prior  is  sent  to  Fountombleau— 
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arrives  privately  in  England— The  French  King's  Proposals  disagreeable  to  the  Allies—  Vic* 
bate  upon  them  in  the  Bouse  of  Lords— The  Duke  ofBamUton's  Title  of  Duke  of  Brandon  dis- 


till against  occasional  Conformity  passes— Duke  of  Marlborough  dismissed  from  all  his 
-Twelve  new  Peers  created— Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy  arrives  in  England— Waipole  expel* 
the  House  of  Commons— Votes  against  the  Duke  of  Marlborough— Resolutkms  against  the  Barrier* 
treaty  and  the  Dutch— Acts  unfavourable  to  the  Presbyterian  Discipline  in  Scotland* 


NEGOTIATION  FOR  PEACE. 

ffTHB  French  king  was  by  this  time  reduced  to 
1.  such  a  state  of  humiliation  by  the  losses  of  the 
last  campaign,  and  a  severe  winter,  which  com- 
pleted the  misery  of  his  subjects,  that  he  resolved 
to  sacrifice  all  the  considerations  of  pride  and  am- 
bition, as  well  as  the  interest  of  his  grandson,  to  his 
desire  of  peace,  which  was  now  become  so  neces- 
sary and  indispensable.  He  despatched  the  presi- 
dent EonQle  privately  to  Holland,  with  general 
proposals  of  peace,  and  the  offer  of  a  good  barrier 
to  the  States-general,  still  entertaining  hopes  of 
being  able  to  detach  them  from  the  confederacy. 
This  minister  conferred  in  secret  with  Buys  and 
Yanderdussen,  the  pensionaries  of  Amsterdam  and 
Gooda,  at  Moerdyke,  from  whence  he  was  permit- 
ted to  proceed  to  Woerden,  between .  Leyden  and 
Utrecht.  The  States  immediately  communicated 
Ins  proposals  to  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Great 
Britain.  Prince  Eugene  and  the  duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough arrived  at  the  Hague  in  April,  and  conferred 
with  the  grand  pensionary  Heinnus,  Buys,  and 
Yanderdussen,  on  the  subject  of  the  French  pro- 
posals, which  were  deemed  unsatisfactory.  Rouille 
immediately  despatched  a  courier  to  Paris,  for  far- 
ther instructions;  and  the  duke  of  Marlborough 
returned  to  England,  to  make  the  queen  acquaint- 
ed with  the  progress  of  the  negotiation.  Louis,  in 
order  to  convince  the  States  of  his  sincerity,  sent 
the  marquis  do  Torcy,  his  secretary  for  foreign  af- 
fairs, to  the  Hague,  with  fresh  offers,  to  which  the 
deputies  would  make  no  answer  until  they  knew 
the  sentiment*  of  the  queen  of  Great  Britain.  The 
duke  of  Marlborough  crossed  the  seas  a  second 
time,  accompanied  by  the  lord  viscount  Townshcnd, 
as  ambassador  extraordinary,  and  joint  plenipoten- 
tiary :  prince  Eugene  being  likewise  at  the  Hague, 
the  conferences  were  begun.  The  French  minister 
declared  that  his  master  would  consent  to  the  de- 
molition of  Dunkirk :  that  he  would  abandon  the 
Eetender,  and  dismiss  him  from  his  dominions : 
it  he  would  acknowledge  the  queen's  tide  and 
the  protestamt  succession :  that  he  would  renounce 
all  pretensions  to  the  Spanish  monarchy,  and  cede 
the  places  in  the  Netherlands  which  the  States- 
general  demanded  for  their  barrier :  that  he  would 
treat  with  the  emperor  on  the  footing  of  the  treaty 
concluded  at  Kyswick,  and  even  demolish  the  forn- 
ications of  Strasburgh.    The  ministers  of  the  allies. 


rendered  proud  and  wanton  by  success,  and  seem* 
their  own  private'  interest  in  the  continuation  of 
the  war,  insisted  upon  the  restitution  of  the  Upper 
and  Lower  Alsace  to  the  empire ;  upon  the  French 
monarch's  restoring  Strasburgh  in  its  present  con- 
dition ;  upon  his  ceding  the  town  ana  castellan? 
of  Lisle,  demolishing  Dunkirk,  New  Brisac,  Fort 
Louis,  and  Huningen.  In  a  word,  their  demands 
were  so  insolent,  that  Louis  would  not  have  suffer- 
ed them  to  be  mentioned  in  his  hearing,  had  not  ha 
been  reduced  to  the  last  degree  of  distress.  Ona 
can  hardly  read  them  without  feeling  a  sentiment 
of  compassion  for  that  monarch,  who  had  onco 

S'ven  law  to  Europe,  and  been  so  long  accustomed 
victory  and  conquest.  Notwithstanding  the  dis- 
couraging despatches  he  had  received  from  the 
S resident  Rouule,  after  his  first  conferences  with 
le  deputies,  he  could  not  believe  that  the  Dutoh 
would  be  so  blind  to  their  own  interest,  as  to  reject 
the  advantages  in  commerce,  and  the  barrier  which 
he  had  offered.  He  could  not  conceive  that  they 
would  choose  to  bear  the  burden  of  excessive  taxes 
in  prosecuting  a  war,  the  events  of  which  would, 
always  be  uncertain,  rather  than  enjoy  the  bles- 
sings of  peace*  security,  and  advantageous  com- 
merce :  he  flattered  himself,  that  the  allies  would 
not  so  far  deviate  from  their  purposed  aim  of  estab- 
lishing a  balance  of  power,  as  to  throw  such  an  en- 
ormous weight  into  the  scale  of  the  house  of  Aus- 
tria, which  cherished  all  the  dangerous  ambition, 
and  arbitrary  principles,  without  the  liberality  of 
sentiment  peculiar  to  the  house  of  Bourbon,    In 

Sopoxtion  as  they  rose  in  their  demands.  Louis 
I  in  his  condescension.  His  secretary  of  state, 
the  marquis  de  Torcy,  posted  in  disguise  to  Ho*, 
landj  on  the  faith  of  a  common  blank  passport.  Ha 
solicited,  he  soothed,  he  supplicated,  and  made 
concessions  in  the  name  of  his  sovereign.  He 
found  the  States  were  wholly  guided  by  the  influ- 
ence of  prince  Eugene  and  the  duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough. He  found  these  generals  elated,  haughty, 
overbearing,  and  implacable.  He  in  private  attack- 
ed the  duke  of  Marlborough  on  his  weakest  side :  he 
offered  to  that  nobleman  a  large  sum  of  money, 

Srovided  he  would  effect  a  peace  on  certain  con- 
itions.  The  proposal  was  rejected.  The  duke 
found  his  enemies  in  England  increasing,  and  his 
credit  at  court  in  the  wane ;  and  he  knew  that  no- 
thing but  a  continuation  of  the  war,  and  new  vic- 
tories   could  support  bis  influence  in  England. 
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Tore?  wu  sensmle  that  Ms  country  was  utterly  ex- 
hausted :  that  Louis  dreaded  nothing  to  much  at  the 
opening  of  the  campaign :  and  he  agreed  to  those 
articles  upon  which  they  insisted  as  preliminaries. 
The  French  king  was  confounded  at  these  propo- 
sals :  he  felt  the  complicated  pangs  of  grief,  shame, 
and  indignation.  He  rejected  the  preliminaries, 
with  disdain.  He  eren  deigned  to  submit  his  con- 
duct to  the  judgment  of  his  subjects.  His  oners 
were  published,  together  with  the  demands  of  the 
allies.  His  people  interested  themselves  in  the 
glory  of  their  monarch.  They  exclaimed  against 
the  cruelty  and  arrogance  of  his  enemies.  Though 
impoverished  and  half-starved  by  the  war,  they  re- 
solved to  expend  their  whole  substance  in  bis  sup- 
port; and  rather  to  fight  his  battles  without  pay, 
than  leave  him  in  the  dire  necessity  of  complying 
with  such  dishonourable  terms.  Animated  by 
these  sentiments,  they  made  such  efforts  as  amused 
the  whole  world.    Thepretiminaries  being  rejected 

St  the  French  king,  Rouille  was  ordered  to  quit 
olland  in  four  and  twenty  hours ;  and  the  gener- 
als of  the  confederates  resolved  to  open  the  cam- 
paign without  further  hesitation. 

THB  ALLIED  ARMY  TAK&  TOURNAY. 

Pa i nci  EuoBNZ  and  the  duke  of  Marlborough 

Jiroceeded  to  Flanders,  and  towards  the  end  of 
une  the  allied  army  encamped  in  the  plain  of 
lisle,  to  the  number  of  one  huddred  and  ten  thou- 
sand fighting  men.  At  the  same  time,  the  mares- 
ehal  Villain,  accounted  the  most  fortunate  general 
in  France,  assembled  the  French  forces  in  the  plain 
of  Lens,  where  he  began  to  throw  up  intrench- 
ments.  The  confederate  generals  having  observed 
his  situation,  and  perceiving  he  could  not  be  attack- 
ed with  any  probability  of  success,  resolved  to  un- 
dertake tLe  siege  of  Tournay,  the  garrison  of  which 
Villars  had  imprudently  weakened.  Accordingly, 
they  made  a  feint  upon  Y pres,  in  order  to  deceive 
the  enemy,  and  convert  all  their  attention  to  that 
side,  while  they  suddenly  invested  Tournay  on  the 
twenty  seventh  day  of  June.  Though  the  garrison 
did  not  exceed  twelve  weakened  battalions,  and  four 
squadrons  of  dragoons,  the  place  was*  so  strong,  both 
by  art  and  nature,  and  lieutenant  de  Surville,  the 

Srvernor,  possessed  such  admirable  talents,  that 
e  siege  was  protracted,  contrary  to  the  expecta- 
tion of  the  allies,  and  cost  them  a  great  number  of 
men,  notwithstanding  all  the  precautions  that  could 
be  taken  for  the  safety  of  the  troops.  As  the  be- 
siegers proceeded  by  the  method  ofsap,  their  min- 
ers frequently  met  with  those  of  the  enemy  under 
ground,  and  fought  with  bayonet  and  pistol.  The 
volunteers  on  both  sides  presented  themselves  to 
these  subterraneous  combats,  in  the  midst  of  mines 
and  countermines  ready  primed  for  explosion. 
Sometimes  they  were  kindled  by  accident,  and 
sometimes  sprang  by  design  ;  so  that  great  numbers 
of  those  brave  men  were  stifled  below,  and  whole 
battalions  blown  into  the  air,  or  buried  in  the  rub- 
bish. On  the  twenty  eighth  day  of  July,  the  besieg- 
ers having  effected  a  practicable  breach,  and  made 
the  necessary  dispositions  for  a  general  assault,  the 
enemy  offered  to  capitulate :  tire  town  was  surren- 
dered upon  conditions,  and  the  garrison  retired  to 
the  citadel.  Surville  likewise  entered  into  a  treaty 
about  giving  up  the  citadel :  tile  articles  being  sent 


day  of  September.  Hostilities  were  renewed  on 
the  eight  day  of  August,  and  prosecuted  with  un- 
common ardour  and  animosity.  On  the  thirtieth, 
Surville  desired  to  capitulate  on  certain  articles, 
which  were  rejected  by  the  duke  of  Marlborough, 
who  gave  him  to  understand  that  he  had  no  terms 
to  expect,  but  must  surrender  at  discretion.  At 
length,  his  provision  being  quite  exhausted,  he  was 
obliged  to  surrender  himself  and  his  garrison  pris- 
oners of  war,  though  they  were  permitted  to  return 
to  France,  on  giving  their  parole  that  they  would 
aot  act  in  the  field  until  a  like  number  of  the  allies 
should  be  released. 

THB  FRENCH  ARE  DEFEATED. 
Ths  next  object  that  attracted  the  eyes  of  the 
confederates  waj.  the  city  of  Mens,  which  they  re- 
mU9A*i  b<5ie«e  with  ■«  Possible  expedition.  They 
passed  the  Scheldt  on  the  third  day  of  September, 
end  deteched  the  prince  of  Hesse  to  attack  the 
French  lines  from  the  Haisne  to  the  Sombre,  which 


wefg  abandoned  at  ****  approach*    On  the 
day  of  September,  maraechal  de  Bouffiers  arrived  in 
the  French  camp  at  Qurverain,  content  to  act  in  an 
inferior  capacity  to  Villars,  although  his  superior  in 
point  of  seniority.    The  duke  of  Marlborough  bar- 
ing received  advice  that  the  French  were  on  their 
march  to  attack  the  advanced  body  under  the  prince 
of  Hesse,  decamped  from  Havre,  in  order  to  sup- 
port that  detachment.    On  the  ninth  the  allies  made 
a  motion  to  the  left,  by  which  the  two  armies  were 
brought  so  near  to  each  other,  that  a  mutual  can- 
nonading ensued.    The  French  army,  amounting  to 
one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men,  were  post- 
ed behind  the  woods  of  La  Merte  and  Taaieres,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Malplaquet.    The  confeder- 
ates, nearly  of  the  same  number,  encamped  with 
the  right  near  Sartand  Bleron,  and  the  left  on  the 
edge  of  the, wood  of  Laaiero ;  the  head  quarters  be- 
ing at  Blaregnies.  The  enemy,  instead  of  attacking 
the  allies,  began  to  fortify  their  camp,  which  was 
naturally  strong,  with  triple  intrenchments.    In  a 
word,  they  were  so  covered  with  fines,  hedges, 
intrenchments,  cannon,  and  trees  laid  across,  that 
they  seemed  to  be  quite  inaccessible.    Had  the 
confederates  attacked  them  on  the  ninth,  the  battle 
would  not  have  been  so  bloody,  and  the  victory 
would  have  proved  mere  decisive ;  for  they  had  not 
then  begun  to  secure  the  camp,  but  Marlborough 
postponed  the  engagement  until  they  should  be  re- 
inforced by  eighteen  battalions  which  had  been  em- 
ployed in  the  siege  of  Tournay  ;  and  in  the  mean 
time,  the  French  fortified  themselves  with  incredible 
diligence  and  despatch.    On  the  eleventh  day  of 
September,  early  in  the  morning,  the  confederates, 
favoured  by  a  thick  fog,  erected  batteries  on  each 
wing,  and  in  the  centre ;  and  about  eight  o'clock., 
the  weather  clearing  up,  the  attack  began.    Eighty 
six  battalions  on  the  right,  commanded  by  general 
Schuylemburgh,  the  duke  of  Argyle,  and  other  gen- 
erals, and  supported  by  two  and  twenty  battalions 
under  count  Lottum,  attacked  the  left  of  the  ene- 
my with  such  vigour,  that,  notwithstanding  their 
lines  and  barricadoea,  they  were  in  less  than  an 
hour  driven  from    their   intrenchments  into  the 
woods  of  Sart  and  Tanieres.   The  prince  of  Orange 
and  baron  Fagel,  with  six  and  thirty  Dutch  battal- 
ions, advanced  against  the  right  of   the  enemy, 
posted  in  the  wood  of  La  Merte,  and  covered  with, 
three  intrenchments.    Here  the  battle  was  main- 
tained with  the  most  desperate  courage  on  both 
sides.    The  Dutch  obliged  the  French  to  quit  the 
first  intrenchment :  but  were  repulsed  from  the  se- 
cond with  great  slaughter.    The  prince  of  Orange 
persisted  in  his  efforts  with  incredible  perseverance 
and  intrepidity,  even  after  two  horses  bad  been  kill- 
ed under  him,  and  the  greater  part  of  his  officers 
either  slain  or  disabled.    The  French  fought  with  an 
obstinacy  of  courage  that  bordered  on  despair,  tin 
seeing  their  tines  forced,  their  left  wing  and  centre 
giving  way,  and  their  general,  Villars,  dangerously 
wounded,  they  made  an  excellent  retreat  towards 
Bavay  under  the  conduct  of  BoufDers,  and  took  post 
between  Quesnoy   and  Valenciennes.     The  field 
of  battle  they  abandoned  to  the  confederates,  with 
about  forty  colours  and  standards,  sixteen  pieces  of 
artillery,  and  a  good  number  of  prisoners  ;  but  this 
was  the  dearest  victory  the  allies  had  ever  purchas- 
ed.   About  twenty  thousand  of  their  best  troops 
were  killed  in  the  engagement ;  whereas  the  ene- 
my did  not  lose  half  that  number,  and  retired  at  lei- 
sure, perfectly  recovered  of  that  apprehension  with 
which  they  had  been  for  some  years  inspired  and 
overawed  by  the  successes  of  their  adversaries.   On 
the  side  of  the  allies,  count  Lottum,  general  Tettau, 
count  Oxienstern,  and  the  marquis  of  Tullibardine, 
were  killed*  with  many  other  officers  of  distinction. 
Prince  Eugene  was  slightly  wounded  on  the  head : 
lieutenant-general  Webb  received  a  shot  in  the 
groin.    The  duke  of  Argyle,  who  distinguished  him- 
self by  extraordinary  feats  of  valour,  escaped  un- 
hurt; but  several  musket-balls  penetrated  through 
his  clothes,  his  hat,  and  periwig.    In  the  French 
army,  the  chevalier  de  Saint  George  charged  twelve 
times  with  the  household  troops,  and  in  the  last  was 
wounded  with  a  sword  in  the  arm.    The  mareschal 
de  Villars  confidently  asserted,  that  if  he  himself 
had  not  been  disabled,  the  confederates  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  defeated. 

MON8  SURRENDERED. 

Considering  the  situation  of  the  French,  the 
number  of  their  troops,  and  the  manner  in  which 
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Milled,  iiothfng  could  be  mora  rash  and 
than  die  attack,  which  out  the  Uvea  of 
gallant  men,  and  was  attended  with  so 
Mule  advantage  to  the  conqueror*.  Perhaps  the 
take  of  Marlborough  thought  a  victory  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  support  his  sinking  interest  at 
the  court  of  Great  Britain.  His  intention  was  to 
bare  grren  battle  before  the  enemy  had  intrenched 
fhtmanlvos ;  but  prince  Bogene  insisted  upon  delay- 
ing the  action  until  the  remforcement  should  arrive 
from  Tourney.  The  extraordinary  carnage  is  imputed 
to  the  impetuosity  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  whose 
ahn  through  this  whole  war,  was  to  raise  himself  into 
consideration  with  the  States-general  by  signal  acts 
of  ndMrary  prowess.  The  French  having  retired  to 
Valenciennes  the  allies  were  left  at  liberty  to  be- 
siege Mons,  which  capitulated  about  the  end  of  Oc- 

*"J and  both  armies  were  distributed  in  winter- 

The  campaign  on  the  Rhine  produced 
but  one  sharp  action,  between  a  detach- 
it  of  the  French  army  commanded  by  the  count 
de  Borgh,  and  a  body  of  troops  under  count  Merci, 
who  had  passed  the  Rhine,  m  order  to  penetrate 
into  Frauche-eompte.  The  imperial  oncer  was 
worsted  in  this  encounter,  with  the  loss  of  two 
thousand  men ;  obliged  to  repass  the  river,  and  re- 
to  Fribourg.  In  Piedmont,  velt-mareshal  Thaun 
ided  the  confederates,  in  the  room  of  the 
duke  of  Savoy,  who  refused  to  take  the  field  until 
some  differences,  which  had  arisen  between  the 
emperor  and  him,  should  be  adjusted.  Thaun's  de- 
sign was  to  besiege  Briancun ;  but  the  duke  of 
Berwick  had  taken  such  precautions  as  frustrated 
hto  intention,  though  part  of  the  troops  under 
■s\r  French  general  were  employed  in  suppressing 
anr  '-nsurrection  of  the  Camltars,  and  other  maf- 
eout  its  in  the  Vivaras.  These  were  entirely 
defe  zed  in  a  pitched  battle ;  and  Abraham,  one  of 
their  leaders,  being  taken,  was  broke  alive  upon 
the  wheel ;  three  and  twenty  were  hanged,  and  the 
ether  prisoners  sent  to  the  galleys.  The  pope  de- 
layed acknowledging  king  Charles,  under  various 
eretences,  in  hopes  that  the  campaign  would  prove 
vourable  to  the  house  of  Bourbon ;  till  at  length 
the  emperor  giving  hhn  to  understand  that  his  army 
should  take  up  then*  winter<qaarters  in  the  eccle- 
siastical state,  bis  holiness  solemnly  owned  Charles 
as  king  of  Spain,  Naples,  and  Sicily. 

CAMPAIGN  IN  SPAIN. 

Tux  military  operations  in  Spain  and  Portugal 
were  unfavourable  to  the  allies.  On  the  seventh  of 
May,  the  Portuguese  and  English  were  defeated  at 
Caya,  by  the  Spaniards,  under  the  command  at  the 
mareachal  He  Bay.  The  castle  of  Aticant,  )guarded 
by  two  English  regiments,  had  been  besieged,  and 
held  out  during  a  whole  winter.  A{  length  the 
ehevaKer  df  Asfeldt  ordered  the  rock  to  be  under- 
mined, and  having  lodged  two  hundred  barrels  of 
gunpowder,  gave  Syburg,  the  governor,  to  under- 
stand, that  two  of  his  officers  might  come  out  and 
see  tike  condition  of  the  works.  This  offer  being 
accepted,  Asfeldt  hi  person  accompanied  them  to 
the  mine ;  he  told  mem  be  could  not  bear  the 
thoughts  of  seeing  so  many  brave  men  perish  in  the 
ruins  of  a  place  they  had  so  gallantly  defended ; 
and  allowed  them  four  and  twenty  hours  to  consider, 
en  the  resolution  they  should  take.  Syburg  con- 
tinued deaf  to  his  remonstrances ;  and,  with  an 
obstinacy  that  savoured  more  of  stupidity  than  of 
valour,  determined  to  stand  the  explosion.  When 
the  cendnels  that  were  posted  on  the  side  of  the 
MB  gave  notice,  by  a  preconcerted  signal,  that  fire 
was  set  to  the  mine,  the  governor  ordered  the 
guard  to  retire,  and  walked  out  to  the  parade,  ac- 
companied by  several  officers.  The  mine  being 
sprung,  the  rock  opened  under  their  feet,  and  they 
mOfng  into  the  chasm,  it  instantly  closed,  and 
crushed  them  to  death.  Notwithstanding  this 
dreadful  incident,  colonel  d'Albon,  who  succeeded 
to  the  command,  resolved  to  defend  the  place  to 
the  met  extremity.  Sir  Edward  'Whitaker  sailed 
from  Barcelona  to  the  relief  of  the  place ;  but  the 
enemy  had  erected  such  works  as  effectually  hin- 
dered the  troops  from  landing.  Then  general  Stan- 
hope, who  commanded  them,  capitulated  with  the 
Spanish  general  for  the  garrison,  which  marched 
eat  with  all  the  honours  of  war,  and  was  transported 
to  Minorca,  where  the  men  were  put  into  quarters 
of  refreshment.  On  the  frontiers  of  Catalonia, 
Staremberg  maintained  his  ground,  and 
the  enemy.    He  passed  the  S 
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and  reduced  Balague* ;  haying  left  a  strong  gar- 
rison in  the  place,  he  repassed  the  river,  and  sent 
his  forces  into  winter-quarters.  The  most  remark- 
able event  of  mis.  summer  was  the  battle  of  Poul- 
towa,  in  which  the  king  of  Sweden  was  entirely 
defeated  by  the  cxar  of  Muscovy,  and  obliged  to 
take  refuge  at  Bender,  a  town  at  Moldavia  in  the 
Turkish  dominions.  Augustus  immediately  marched 
into  Poland  against  Stanislaus,  and  renounced  his 
own  resignation,  as  if  it  had  been  the  effect  of  com- 
pulsion. He  formed  a  project  with  the  kings 
of  Denmark  and  Prussia,  to  attack  the  Swedish  ter- 
ritories in  three  different  places  ;  but  the  emperor 
and  maritime  powers  prevented  the  execution  of 
this  scheme,  by  entering  into  a  guarantee  for  pre- 
serving  the  peace  of  the  empire.  Nevertheless, 
the  king  of  Denmark  declared  war  against  Sweden, 
and  transported  an  army  over  the  Sound  of  Schon- 
en ;  but  they  were  attacked  and  defeated  by  the 
Swedes,  and  obliged  to  re-embark  with  the  utmost 
precipitation.  The  war  -still  continued  to  rage  in 
Hungary,  where,  however,  the  revoltera  were  rout- 
ed in  many  petty  engagements. 

LOUIS'S  PROPOSALS  OF  TREATING  RE- 
JECTED BY  THE  STATESGENERAL. 

Though  the  events  of  the  summer  had  been  less 
unfavourable  to  France  than  Louis  had  reason  to 
expect,  he  saw  that  peace  was  as  necessary  as  ever 
to  his  kingdom ;  but  he  thought  he  might  now  treat 
with  some  freedom  and  dignity.  His  minister  Torcy, 
maintained  a  correspondence  with  Mr.  Petkum, 
resident  of  the  duke  of  Holstein  at  the  Hague :  he 

E reposed  to  this  minister,  that  the  negotiation  should 
b  renewed;  and  demanded  passes,  by  virtue  of 
which  the  French  plenipotentiaries  might  repair  in 
safety  to  Holland.  In  the  mean  time,  the  French 
king  withdrew  his  troops  from  Spain,  on  pretence 
of  demonstrating  his  readiness  to  oblige  the  allies 
in  that  particular;  though  this  measure  was  the 
effect  of  necessity,  which  obliged  him  to  recall  those 
troops  for  the  defence  of  his  own  dominions.  The 
States-general  refused  to  grant  passes  to  the  French 
ministers;  but  they  allowed  Petkum  to  make  a 
journey  to  Versailles.  In  the  interim  king  Philip 
published  a  manifesto,  protesting  against  all  that 
should  be  transacted  at  the  Hague  to  his  prejudice. 
Far  from  yielding  Spain  and  .the  Indies  to  his 
competitor,  he  declared  his  intention  of  driving 
Charles  from  those  places  that  were  now  in  his 
possession.  He  named  die  duke  of  Alba  and  count 
Bergheyckfor  his  plenipotentiaries,  and  ordered 
them  to  notify  their  credentials  to  the  maritime 
powers ;  but  no  regard  was  paid  to  their  intimation. 
Philip  tampered  likewise  with  the  duke  of  Aiarlbo- 
rough ;  and  the  marquis  de  Torcy  renewed  his  at- 
tempts upon  that  general ;  but  au  bis  application 
and  address  proved  ineffectual.  Petkum  brought 
back  from  Versailles  a  kind  of  memorial,  importing, 
that  those  motives  which  influenced  the  French, 
before  the  campaign  was  opened,  no  longer  sub- 
sisted :  that  the  winter  season  naturally  produced  a 
cessation  of  arms,  during  which  he  would  treat  of  a 
general  and  reasonable  peace,  without  restricting 
himself  to  the  form  of  the  preliminaries  which  the 
allies  had  pretended  to  impose :  that,  nevertheless, 
he  would  still  treat  on  the  foundation  of  those  con- 
ditions to  which  he  had  consented,  and  send  pleni- 
potentiaries to  begin  the  conferences  with  those  of 
the  allies  on  the  first  day  of  January.  The  States- 
general  inveighed  against  this  memorial,  as  a  proof 
of  the  French  king's  insincerity ;  though  he  certain- 
ly had  a  right  to  retract  those  offers  they  had  for- 
merly rejected.  They  came  to  a  resolution,  that  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  prosecute  the  war  with 
vigour  and  they  wrote  pressing  letters  on  the  sub- 
ject to  all  their  allies. 

ACCOUNT  OF  DR.  SACHEVEREL. 

Thx  parliament  of  Great  Britain  being  assembled 
on  the  fifteenth  day  of  November,  the  queen  in  her 
speech  told  both  houses,  that  the  enemy  had  en- 
deavoured, by  false  appearances  and  deceitful  in 
sinuations  of  a  desire  after  peace,  to  create  jealousies 
among  the  allies :  that  God  Almighty  had  been 
pleased  to  bless  the  arms  of  the  confederates  with 
a  most  remarkable  victory,  and  other  successes, 
which  had  laid  France  open  to  the  impression  of  the 
allied  arms,  and  consequently  rendered  peace  more 
necessary  to  that  kingdom  than  it  was  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  campaign.    She  insisted  unon  the 
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expediency  of  proserrnffrig  the  advantages  she  had 
gamed,  by  reducing  that  exorbitant  and  oppressive 
power  which  had  bo  long  threatened  the  liberties  o/ 
Europe.  It*  pariiainent  were  as  eager  and  ceau- 
pliant  as  ever.  They  presented  congratulatory  ad- 
dresses :  they  thanked  the  duke  of  Marlhnrongh  for 
hi*  signal  service* ;  while  great  part  of  the  nation 
reproached  him  with  having  wantonly  sacrificed  ao 
many  thousand  lives  to  his  Own  pnrate  interest 
and  reputation.    In  loss  than  a  month  the  commons 

S anted  upwards  of  six  millions  Car  the  service  of 
e  ensuing  year ;  and  established  a  lottery,  with 
other  funds,  to  answer  this  enormous  supply.  On 
the  thirteenth  day  of  December,  Mr.  Dolben,  son  to 
the  late  archbishop  of  York,  complained  to  the 
house  of  two  sermons  preached  and  published  by 
Dr.  Henry  Sacheverel,  rector  of  St.  Saviour's  in 
Southwark,  as  containing  positions  contrary  to  re- 
volution principles*  to  the  present  government, 
and  the  protestant  succession.  Sacheverel  was  a 
clergyman  of  narrow  intellects,  and  an  overheated 
imagination.  He  had  acquired  some  popularity 
among  those  who  had  distinguished  themselves  by 
the  name  of  high-churchmen ;  and  took  all  occasions 
to  vent  his  animosity  against  the  dissenters.  At  the 
summer  assises  at  Derby,  he  had  held  forth  in  that 
strain  before  the  judges ;  on  the  fifth  day  of  Novem- 
ber in  St.  Paul's  church,  he,  in  a  violent  declama- 
tion, defended  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance ;  In- 
veighed against  the  toleration  and  dissenters;  de- 
clared the  church  was  dangerously  attacked  by  her 
enemies ;  and  slightly  defended  by  her  false  friends : 
he  sounded  the  trumpet  for  the  church,  and  ex- 
horted the  people  to  put  on  the  whole  armour  of 
God.  Sir  Samuel  Garrard,  the  lord  mayor,  coun- 
tenanced this  harangue,  which  was  published  under 
his  protection,  extolled  by  the  tones,  and  circulated 
till  over  the  nation.  The  complaint  of  Mr.  Dolben 
against  Sacheverel  was  seconded  in  the  house  of 
commons  by  Sir  Peter  King,  and  other  members. 
The  most  violent  paragraphs  were  read :  the  ser- 
mons were  voted  scandalous  and  seditious  libels. 
Sacheverel,  being  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  house, 
acknowledged  himself  the  author  of  bom,  and  men- 
tioned the  encouragement  he  had  received  from 
the  lord  mayor  to  print  that  which  was  entitled, 
"  The  Perils  of  False  Brethren."  Sir  Samuel,  who 
was  a  member,  denied  he  had  ever  given  him  such 
encouragement.  The  doctor  being  ordered  to  with- 
draw, the  house  resolved  he  should  be  impeached  of 
high  primes  and  misdemeanors;  and  Mr.  Dolben 
was  ordered  to  impeach  him  at  the  bar  of  the  house 
of  lords,  in  the  name  of  all  the  commons  of  Eng- 
land. A  committee  was  appointed  to  draw  up  ar- 
ticles, and  Sacheverel  was  taken  into  custody.  At 
the  same  time,  in  order  to  demonstrate  their  own 
principles,  they  resolved  that  the  reverend  Mr. 
Benjamiu  Hoadly,  rector  of  St.  Pcterde-Poor,  for 
having  often  justified  the  principles  on  which  her 
majesty  and  the  nation  proceeded  in  the  late  happy 
revolution,  had  justly  merited  the  favour  and  re- 
commendation of  the  house;  and  they  presented  an 
address  to  the  queen,  beseeching  her  to  bestow 
some  dignity  in  the  church  on  Mr.  Hoadly,  for  his 
eminent  service  both  to  the  church  and  state.  The 
queen  returned  a  civil  answer,  though  she  paid  no 
regard  to  their  recommendation.  Hoadly  was  a 
clergyman  of  sound  understanding,  unblemished 
character,  and  uncommon  moderation,  who,  in  a 
sermon  preached  before  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London, 
had  demonstrated  the  lawfulness  of  resisting  wicked 
and  cruel  governors ;  and  vindicated  the  late  revolu- 
tion' By  avowing  such  doctrines,  he  incurred  the 
resentment  of  the  high-churchmen,  who  accused 
him  of  having  preached  up  rebellion.  Many  books 
were  written  against  the  mauims  he  professed. 
These  he  answered  ;  and  in  the  oourse  of  the  con- 
troversy, acquitted  himself  with  superior  temper, 
Judgment,  and  solidity  of  argument.  He,  as  well 
a*  bishop  Burnet,  and  several  other  prelates,  had 
been  treated  with  great  virulence  in  Sacheverel's 
sermon ;  and  the  lord  treasurer  was  scurriloualy 
abused  under  the  name  of  Volpone. 

The  doctor  being  impeached  at  the  bar  of  the 
nppur  house,  petitioned  that  be  might  be  admitted 
to  bail ;  but  this  indulgence  was"  refused,  and  the 
commons  seemed  bent  upon  prosecuting  him  with 
such  severity  as  gave  disgust  to  men  of  moderate 
principles.  Meanwhile  the  tones  were  not  idle. 
They  boldly  affirmed  that  the  whigs  bad  formed  a 
design  to  pull  down  the  church ;  and  that  this  pro- 
secution was  intended  to  try  their  strength,  before 


they  ooaOdjpweeed  openly  to  the  4 
nrpjeet.      These  assertions  were 


did 


by  great  part  of  the 
not  foil  to  alarm  and  intense  their 
esajsaaries  were  employed  to  raise  a  ferment 
the  populace,  already  prepared  with  disc 
arising  from  a  scarcity  which  prevailed  in 
every  country  of  Europe.    The  ministers  mc  _ 
the  dangers  to  which  the  church  was  exposedjjreea 
dissentecs,  whigs,  and  lukewarm  prelates.    These 
they  represented  as  the  authors  e?  a  ruinous  war. 


they  represented 

winch  m  a  little  time  would  produce 
famine ;  and  as  the  hnmediatft  enoourmgers  of  those 
Palatine  refugees  who  had  been  brought  over,  to 
the  number  of  six  thousand,  and  maintained  by 
voluntary  contributions  until  they  could  be  con- 
veniently transported  into  Ireland,  and  the  planta- 
tions in  America.  The  charity  bestowed  upon  ^ 
unhappy  strangers  exasperated  the  poor  of 
land,  who  felt  severely  the  effects  of  the 
and  helped  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  popular  dis- 
content. The  articles  against  Dr.  Sacheverel  being 
ftlMtri**^,  his  person  was  committed  to  the  deputy, 
usher  of  the  black  rod;  but,  afterwards,  the  lords 
admitted  him  to  bail.  Then*  he  drew  up  en  answer 
to  the  charge,  in  which  he  denied  some  article*, 
and  others  he  endeavoured  to  justify  or  extenuate. 
Hie  commons  having  sent  up  a  replication,  dedar- 
ing  they  were  ready  to  prove  the  charge,  the  lord* 

S pointed  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  February,  for 
»  trial  in  Westminster-frail. 

BIS  TRIAL. 

Ths  eyes  of  the  whole  kingdom  were  turned 
upon  this  extraordinary  trial.  It  lasted  three  weeks, 
during  which  all  other  business  was  suspended ; 
and  the  queen  herself  was  every  dayjpresent, 
though  in  quality  of  a  private  spectator.    The  man- 
agers for  the  commons  were  Sir  Joseph  Jekyl,  Mr. 
Eyre,  solicitor-general,  Sir  Peter  King,  recorder  of 
the  city  of  London,  lieutenant-general  Stanhope, 
Sir  Thomas  Parker,  and  Mr.  Robert  Walpole,  tree- 
surer  of  the  navy.  The  doctor  was  defended  by  Sur 
Simon  Harcourt  and  Mr.  Phipps,  and  assisted  by 
Dr.  Atterbury,  Dr.  Smallridge,  and  Dr.  Pnend-A 
vast  multitude  attended  him  every  day  to  and  from 
Westminster-hall,  striving  to  kiss  his  hand,  and 
praying  for  his  deliverance,  as  if  he  had  been  a 
martyr  and  confessor.    The  queen's  sedan  was  be- 
set by  the  populace,  exclaiming,  "  God  bless  your 
majesty  and  the  church.    We  hope  your  majesty  fa 
for  Dr.  Sacheverel."    They  compelled  all  persons 
to  lift  their  bats  to  the  Doctor,  as  he  passed  m  bis 
coach  to  the  temple,  where  he  lodged  ;  and  among 
these  some  members   of  parliament,   who  were 
abused  and  insulted.  They  destroyed  several  meet- 
ing bouses ;  plundered  the  dwelling  houses  of  emi- 
nent dissenters ;  and  threatened  to  puB  down  those 
of  the  lord  chancellor,  the  earl  of  Wharton,  and  the 
bishop  of  Sarum.  They  even  proposed  to  attack  the 
Bank ;  so  that  the  directors  were  obliged  to  send  to 
Whitehall  for  assistance.  The  horse  and  foot  guards 
were  immediately  sent  to  disperse  the  rioters,  who 
fled  at  their  approach.    Next  day  the  guards  were 
doubled  at  Whitehall,  and  the  train  bands  at  West- 
minster  continued  in  arms  during  the  whole  trial* 
The  commons  entreated  the  queen,  in  an  address, 
to  take  effectual  measures  for  suppressing  the  pr*> 
sent  tumults,  set  on  foot  and  fomented  by  papists, 
nonjurors,   and   other  enemies    to  her  title  and 
government.    She  expressed  a  deep  sense  of  their 
care  and  concern,  as  well  as  a  just  resentment  at 
these  tumultuous  and  violent  proceedings.     She 
published  a  proclamation  for  suppressing  the  tu- 
mults;   and  several  persons  being   apprehended, 
were  afterwards  tried  for  high-treason.    Two   of 
them  were  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  die ;  but 
neither  suffered.    The  commons  presented  another 
address  of  thanks  to  her  majesty,  for  her  gracious 
answer  to  their  first  remonstrance.    They  took  this 
occasion  to  declare,  that  the  prosecution  of  the 
commons  against  Dr.  Henry  Sacheverel  proceeded 
only  from    the  indispensable  obligation  they  lay 
under  to  vindicate  the  late  happy  revolution,  the 
glory  of  their  royal  deliverer,  tier  own  title  and 
administration,  the  present  established  and  protes- 
tant succession,  together  with  the  toleration  and 
the  quiet  of  the  government.    When  the  doctor's 
counsel  had  finished  his  defence,  he  himself  recited 

a  speech,  wherein  he  solemnly  justified  his  inten- 
tions towards  the  queen  and  her  government ;  and 

spoke  in  the  most  respectful  terms  of  the  reveiu. 
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He  maintained 
of  non-reatstanoe  in  «D  oases  whateo- 
a  maxim  of  the  church  in  which  he  was 
;  and  by  many  pathctioal  expression* 
to  excite  the  compassion  of  the  au- 
u  He  was  surrounded  by  the  queen's  chap- 
whe  encouraged  and  extolled  Urn  as  the 
of  the  church ;  and  he  was  privately 
favoured  by  the  queen  herself,  who  could  not  but 
tenth  a  doctrine  so  well  calculated  lor  the  support 
sf  regal  authority. 

DEBATES  UPON  IT  IN  THE  LORDS. 

#  Ox  the  tenth  day  of  March,  the  lords  being  ad- 
journed to  their  own  house,  the  earl  of  Nottingham 
proposed  the  following  question,—"  Whether,  in 
^        oy  impe9u^uaanis  fyf   high   crimes 

i,  by  writing  or  speaking,  the  par- 
supposed  to  be  criminal  are  necessary 
to  be  expressly  specified  in  such  impeachments  f" 
TVs  judges  heme;  consulted,  were  unanimously  of 
opinion,  Oat,  according  to  law,  the  grounds  of  an 
indictment  of  impeachment  ought  to  be  expressly 
naatioued  in  both.  One  of  the  lords  having  sug- 
•estsd,  that  the  judges  had  deUrered  their  opinions 
aocordmg  to  the  rules  of  Westminster-hall,  and  not 
auxrdma;  to  the  usage  of  parliament,  the  house  to- 
mbed, mat  in  impeachments  they  should  proceed 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  the  law  and 
mage  of  parliament.  On  the  sixteenth  day  of  the 
snath,  the  queen  being  in  the  house  incognita, 
they  proceeded  to  consider  whether  or  not  the  com- 
snus  bad  made  good  the  articles  exhibited  against 
Dr.  Sacheverel.  The  earl  of  Wharton  observed, 
tint  the  doctor's  speech  was  a  full  confutation  and 
of  his  sermon :  that  all  he  had  ad- 
about  non-resistance  and  unlimited  obe- 
sas  also  and  ridiculous  :  that  the  doctrine 
af  passive  obedience,  as  urged  by  the  doctor,  was 
**  recoacueeble  to  the  practice  of  churchmen : 
{bet  if  nW  re-rolution  was  not  lawful,  many  in  that 
totes,  and  rust  numbers  without,  were  guilty  of 
ahud,  murder,  rapine,  and  injustice  ;  and  that  the 
ttesn  herself  waa  no  lawful  sovereign,  since  the 
best  title  she  had  to  the  crown,  was  her  parho- 
totatary  title,  founded  upon  the  revolution.  He 
was  answered  by  the  lord  Haversham  in  a  long 
tosem.  Lord  Perrerssasd,  if  the  doctor  was  guilty 
*>  mum  foolish  unguarded  expressions,  he  ought 
to  hare  been  tried  at  common  law.  The  eari  of 
observed,  the  revolution  was  a  nose 
sore  the  law:  he  moved  that  they 

the  debute,  and  take  time  to  con- 

fjdet  before  they  gave  judgment.  Dr.  Hooper, 
•amp  of  Bath  and  Walk,  allowed  the  necessity 
•ad  lagslily  of  resistance  in  some  extraordinary 
tosss  ;  but  was  of  opinion,  that  this  maxun  ought 
from  the  knowledge  of  the  people, 
are  naturally  too  apt  to  resist :  that  the  reve> 
was  not  to  be  boasted  of,  or  made  a  prece* 
.  but  that  a  mantle  ought  to  be  thrown  over 
£  and  it  she  aid  be  ©ailed  a  vacancy  or  abdication. 
he  said  the   original   compact  were  dangerous 

without  great  caution  i 
the  revolution  too  nicely 
and  that  there  ■earned  to 
_  up  non-resistance  and 
at  that  time,  when  resistance 
*»  nutated.  The  duke  of  Argyle  amrmed,  that 
■•cWrgy  m  si  ague  had  delivered  up  the  righto 
•d  BrivBagus  of  the  people,  preaching  up  the 
■tog's  power,  hi  order  to  govern  ham  the  mure 
•tony ;  and  therefore  they  ought  not  to  be  suffered 
toawddtowithpolitku.  The  earl  of  Anglesey  owu- 
•*  am  doctor  hud  preached  nonsense:  but  said, 

educe  of  Leeds  dntingflrisfa- 
and  revolution ;  for  hud  net 


since  he 


ed.  it  would  have  certainly  been 
io  knew  of  no  other  but  hereditary 


gpt.   The  bishop  of  Salisbury  justified  resistance 
■ton  the  book  of  M aeoabees  :  he  mentioned  the 


,-_-r — ■  of  queen  Elizabeth,  who    assisted  the 
feste,  the  Prench,  and  the  States-general,  in  re- 
their  different  sovereigns*  and  was  suuport- 


•*»  thai  practice  both  by  her  parliaments  andher 
ftotoceeW.    He  observed  that  king  Charles  I. 


Jj*  assisted  the  ritfeens  of  Rochelle  in  their  rebel 
*to)  tout  Manwayring  incurred  a  severe  censure 
*■»  the  parti  asm  mt  for  having  broached  the  dec- 
Jje  of  tie  drtme  right  of  kings ;  and  that  though 
*to  became  a  favourite  maxim  after  the  restora- 
"•u,  yet  its  warmest  assertcrs  were  the  first  wb 


id9 

pleaded  for  rosistaaro  when  they  thought  them- 
selves oppressed.  The  archbishop  of  York,  the  duke 
of  Buckingham,  and  other  leaders  of  the  tory  in- 
terest, declared  that  they  never  read  such  a  piece 
of  madness  and  nonsense  as  SachevereTs  sermon ; 
but  they  did  not  think  him  guilty  of  a  nusdemeanor. 
Next  day,  Dr.  Wake,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  accused 
Saoheverel  of  having  made  a  strange  and  wise 
lepresentation  of  the  design  for  a  comprehension, 
which  had  been  set  on  foot  by  archbishop  Bancroft, 
and  promoted  by  the  most  eminent  divines  of  the 
church  of  England.    He  was  of  opinion  that  some 
step  should  be  taken  for  putting  a  stop  to  such 
preaching,  as,  if  not  timely  corrected,  might  kindle 
heals  and  animosities  that  would  endanger  both 
church  and  state.     Dr.  Trimnel,  bishop  of  Nor- 
wich, expatiated  on  the  insolence  of  Saoheverel, 
who  had  arraigned  archbishop  Grinds!,  one  of  the 
eminent  reformers,  as  a  perfidious    prelate,  for 
having  favoured  and  tolerated  the  discipline  of 
Geneva.    He  enlarged  upon  the  apod  effects  of  the 
toleration.      He  took  notice  of  Sacheverel's  pre- 
sumption in  publishing  inflammatory  prayers,  de- 
claring himself  under  persecution,  while  he  was 
prosecuted  for  offending  against  the  law,  by  those 
who  in  common  justice  ought  to  be  thought  the 
fairest  accusers,  and  before  their  lordships,  who 
were  justly  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  impartial 
judges.    In  discussing  the  fourth  article,  the  bishop 
of  Salisbury  spoke  with  great  vehemence  against 
Sacheverel,  who,  by  inveighing  against  the  re?olo> 
tion,  toleration,  and  union,  seemed  to  arraign  and 
attack  the  queen  herself:  since  her  majesty  had 
so  great  a  share  in  the  first ;  had  often  declared 
she  would  maintain  the   second;    and  that  she 
looked  upon  the  third  as  the  most  glorious  event  ot 
her  reign.   He  affirmed  that  nothing  could  be  more 
plain  than  the  doctor's  reflecting  upon  her  maj- 
esty's ministers ;  and  that  he  had  so  well  marked 
out  a  noble  peer  there  present,  by  an  ugly  and 
scurrilous  epithet  which  he  would  not  repeat,  that 
it  was  not  possible  to  mistake  his  meaning.    Some 
of  the  young  peers  could  not  help  laughing  at  this 
undesigned  sarcasm  upon  the  loro>treasurer,  whom 
Sacheverel  had  reviled  under  the  name  of  Vol- 
pone ;   they  exclaimed,  f  Name  him,  name  him  ;V 
and,  in  all  probability,  the  sealous  bishop,  who  was 
remarkable  for  absence  of  mind  and  unguarded  ex- 
pressions, would  have  gratified  their  request,  had 
not  the  chancellor,  interposing,  declared  that  no 
peer  was  obliged  to  say  more  than  he  should  think 
proper. 

After  obstinate  disputes,  and  much  virulent  al- 
tercation, Sasheverel  was  found  .guilty  by  a  majo- 
rity of  seventeen  voices ;  and  four  and  thirty  peers 
entered  a  protest  against  this  decision.  He  was 
prohibited  from  preaching  for  the  term  of  three 
years  :  his  two  sermons  were  ordered  to  be  burnt 
by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman,  in  presence 
of  the  lord  mayor  and  the  two  sheriffs  of  London 
and  Middlesex.  The  lords  likewise  voted,  that  the 
executioner  should  commit  to  the  same  fire  the 
famous  decree  passed  in  the  convocation  of  the 
university  of  Oxford,  asserting  die  absolute  author, 
ity  and  indefeiaible  right  of  princes.  A  like  sen- 
tence was  denounced  by  the  commons  upon  a  book 
intituled,  "  Collections  of  Paasages  referred  to  by 
Dr.  Sacheverel,  in  hie  Answer  to  the  Articles  or 
Impeachment/*  These  he  had  selected  from  im- 
pious books  lately  published,  and  they  were  read 
by  his  counsel,  as  proofs  that  the  church  was  am 
danger.  The  lenity  of  the  sentence  passed  upon 
Sacheverel,  which  was  in  a  great  measure  owing 
to  toe  dread  of  popular  resentment,  his  friends 
considered  as  a  victory  obtained  over  a  whig  fac- 
tion* and  they  celebrated  their  triumph  with  bon 
fires  and  iUominatiom  (1).  On  the  fifth  day  of 
April,  the  queen  ordered  the  parliament  to  be  pro- 
rogued, after  having,  in  her  speech  to  both  houses, 
expressed  her  concern  for  the  necessary  occasion 
which  had  taken  up  great  part  of  their  time  to- 
wards the  latter  end  of  the  session.  She  declared 
that  no  prince  could  have  a  more  true  and  tender 
concern  for  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the 
church  than  she  had,  and  should  always  have ;  and 
she  said  it  was  very  injurious  to  take  a  pretence 
from  wicked  and  malicious  libels,  to  insinuate  that 
the  church  was  in  danger  by  her  administration. 

CONFERENCES  AT  GEBTRUYDENBURO. 

mo. 

Tue  French  king,  seeing  the  misery  of  bis  pco- 
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pie  daily  increase,  and  all  his  resource*  fail,  hum- 
bled himself  again  before  the  allies,  and  by  the 
means  of  Petkum,  who  still  corresponded  with  his 
ministers,  implored  the  States-general,  that  the 
negotiation  might  be  resumed.  In  order  to  facili- 
tate their  consent,  he  despatched  a  new  project  of 
pacification,  in  which  he  promised  to  renounce  his 
grandson,  and  to  comply  with  all  their  other  de- 
mands, provided  the  electors  of  Cologn  and  Bavaria 
should  be  re-established  in  their  estates  and  digni- 
ties. These  overtures  being  rejected,  another  plan 
was  offered,  and  communicated  to  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries of  the  emperor  and  queen  of  Great  Britain. 
Then  Petkum  wrote  a  letter  to  the  marquis  de  Tor- 
cv,  intimating,  that  the  allies  required  his  most  chris- 
tian majesty  should  declare,  in  plain  and  expressive 
terms,  that  he  consented  to  ail  the  pieliminaries, 
except  the  thirty-seventh  article,  which  stipulated 
a  cessation  of  arms,  in  case  the  Spanish  monarchy 
should  be  delivered  to  king  Charles  in  the  space  of 
two  months.    He  said,  the  allies  would  send  pass- 

I torts  to  the  French  ministers,  to  treat  of  an  equiva- 
ent  for  that  article.  Louis  was  even  forced  to  swal- 
low this  bitter  draught.  He  signified  his  consent,  and 
appointed  the  mareschal  D'Uxelles  and  the  abbe 
Polignac  his  plenipotentiaries.  They  were  not  suf- 
fered, however,  to  enter  Holland,  but  were  met  by 
the  deputies  Buys  and  Vanderdussen  at  Gertruyden- 
burg.  Meanwhile,  the  States  desired  the  queen  of 
England  to  send  over  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  to  as- 
sist diem  with  his  advice  in  these  conferences.  The 
two  houses  of  parliament  seconded  their  request  in 
a  joint  address  to  her  majesty,  who  told  them  she 
bad  already  given  directions  for  his  departure  ;  and 
said  she  was  glad  to  fiud  they  concurred  with  her 
in  a  just  sense  of  the  duke's  eminent  services.  Both 
the  letter  and  the  addresses  were  procured  by  the 
interest  of  Marlborough,  to  let  the  queen  see  how 
much  that  nobleman  was  considered  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  But  she  was  already  wholly  alienated 
from  him  in  her  heart,  and  these  expedients  served 
only  to  increase  her  disgust. 

PRIDE  AND  OBSTINACY  OF  THE  DUTCH. 

Thi  French  ministers  were  subjected  to  every 
species  of  mortification.  They  were  in  a  manner 
confined  to  a  small  fortified  town,  and  all  their  con- 
duct narrowly  watched.  Their  accommodation  was 
mean  :  their  letters  were  opened ;  and  they  were 
daily  insulted  by  injurious  libels..  The  Dutch  de- 
puties would  hear  of  no  relaxation,  and  no  expedi- 
ent for  reisoving  the  difficulties  that  retarded  the 
negotiation.  In  rain  the  plenipotentiaries  declar- 
ed, that  the  French  king  could  not  with  decency, 
or  the  least  regard  to  his  honour,  wage  war  against 
his  own  grandson  :  the  deputies  insisted  upon  his 
effecting  the  cession  of  Spain  and  the  Indies  to  the 
bouse  of  Austria ;  and  submitting  to  every  other 
article  specified  in  the  preliminaries.  Nay,  they 
eren  reserved  to  themselves  a  power  of  making  ul- 
terior demands  after  the  preliminaries  should  be 
adjusted.  Louis  proposed  that  some  small  provi- 
sion should  be  made  for  the  duke  of  Anjou,  which 
might  induce  him  to  relinquish  Spain  the  more  easi- 
ly. He  mentioned  the  kingdom  of  Arragon ;  and 
this  hint  being  disagreeable  to  the  allies,  he  de- 
manded Naples  and  Sicily.  When  they  urged  that 
Naples  was  already  in  possession  of  the  house  of 
Austria,  he  restricted  the  provision  to  Sicily  and 
Sardinia.  He  offered  to  deuver  up  four  cautionary 
towns  in  Flanders,  as  a  security  for  Philip's  evacu- 
ating Spain ;  and  eren  promised  to  supply  the  con- 
federates with  a  monthly  sum  of  money,  to  defray 
the  expense  of  expelling  that  prince  from  his  do- 
minions, should  he  refuse  to  resign  them  with  a 
good  grace.  The  substance  of  all  the  conferences 
was  communicated  to  lord  Townshend,  and  count 
Kinxendorf,  the  imperial  plenipotentiary ;  but  the 
conduct  of  the  deputies  was  regulated  by  the  pen- 
sionary Heinsius,  who  was  firmly  attached  to 
prince  Eugene  and  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  more 
averse  than  ever  to  a  pacification.  The  negotiation 
lasted  from  the  nineteenth  day  of  March  to  the 
twenty-fifth  of  July,  during  which  term  the  confer- 
ences were  several  times  interrupted,  and  a  great 
many  despatches  and  new  proposals  arrived  from 
Versailles.  At  length,  the  plenipotentiaries  return- 
ed to  France,  after  having  sent  a  letter  to  the  pen- 
sionary, in  which  they  declared,  that  the  proposals 
made  by  tbe  deputies  were  unjust  and  impracticable ; 
and  complained  of  the  unworthy  treatment  to  which 


they  had  been  exposed.  Louis  resolved  to 
another  campaign,  not  without  hope,  mat  then 
might  be  some  lucky  incident  in  the  events  of  war, 
and  that  the  approaching  revolution  in  the  EngHah 
ministry,  of  which  he  was  well  apprised,  would  be 

5 reductive  of  a  more  reasonable  pacification.  Tbe 
tates-general  resolved,  that  the  enemy  had  de- 
parted from  the  foundation  on  which  the  negoda-' 
tion  had  begun,  and  studied  pretences  to  evade  the 
execution  of  the  capital  points,  the  restitution  of 
Spain  and  the  Indies :  and,  in  short,  that  France 
had  no  other  view  than  to  sow  and  create  jealousy 
and  disunion  among  the  allies.  Lord  Townshend, 
in  a  memorial,  assured  them,  mat  the  queen  entire- 
ly approved  their  resolution,  and  all  the  steps  they 
had  taken  in  tbe  course  of  the  negotiation ;  and 
that  she  was  firmly  resolved  to  prosecute  the  war 
with  all  possible  vigour,  until  the  enemy  should  ac- 
cept such  terms  of  peace  as  might  secure  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  christian  world. 

DOUAY,  BETHUNE,  AIRE,  Ac.  TAJtEN  BY 

THE  CONFEDERATES. 

The  conferences  did  not  retard  the  operations  of 
the  campaign.  Prince  Eugene  and  the  duke  of 
Marlborough  set  out  from  the  Hague  on  the  fifteenth 
day  of  March  for  Tournay,  in  order  to  assemble  the 
forces  which  were  quartered  on  the  Maese,  in 
Flanders,  and  Brabant.  On  the  twentieth  of  Aprfl, 
they  suddenly  advanced  to  Pont-a-Vendin,  in  order 
to  attack  the  lines  upon  which  the  French  had  been 
at  work  all  the  winter,  hoping  by  these  to  cover 
Douay  and  other  frontier  towns,  which  were  threat- 
ened by  the  confederates.  The  troops  left  for  the 
defence  of  the  lines  retired  without  opposition. 
The  allies  having  laid  bridges  ever  the  scarp,  the 
duke  of  Marlborough  with  his  division  passed  the 
river,  and  encamped  at  Vitri.  Prince  Eugene  re- 
mained on  the  other  side,  and  invested  Douay,  the 
enemy  retiring  towards  Cambray.  Mareschal  Y3- 
lars  still  commanded  the  French  army,  which  was 
extremely  numerous  and  well  appointed,  consider- 
ing the  distress  of  that  kingdom.  Indeed,  the 
number  was  augmented  by  this  distress ;  for 
thousands  saved  themselves  from  dying  of  hi 
by  carrying  arms  in  the  service.  The  man 
having  assembled  all  his  forces,  passed  the  Schelde, 
and  encamped  at  Boucham,  declaring  that  he  would 
give  battle  to  the  confederates :  an  alteration  was 
immediately  made  in  the  disposition  of  the  allies, 
and  proper  precautions  taken  for  his  reception. 
He  advanced  in  order  of  battle ;  but  having  viewed 
the  situation  of  the  confederates,  he  marched  back 
to  the  Heights  of  St.  Lawrence,  where  he  fixed  bis 
camp.  His  aim  was,  by  continual  alarms,  to  inter* 
rupt  the  siege  of  Douay,  which  was  vigorously  de- 
fended by  a  numerous  garrison,  under  the  com- 
mand of  monsieur  Albergotti,  who  made  a  number 
of  successful  sallies,  in  which  the  besiegers  loot  a 
great  number  of  men.  They  were  likewise  repuls- 
ed in  several  assaults  ;  but  still  proceeded  with  un- 
remitted vigour,  until  the  besieged  being  reduced 
to  the  last  extremity,  were  obliged  to  capitulate 
on  the  twenty-sixth  of  June,  fifty  days  after  the 
trenches  had  been  opened.  The  generals  finding  it 
impracticable  to  attack  the  enemy,  who  were  post- 
ed within  strong  lines  from  Arras  towards  Mira- 
mont,  resolved  to  besiege  Bethune,  which  was  in- 
vested on  the  fifteenth  day  of  July,  and  surrendered 
on  the  twenty-ninth  of  August.  Villars  marched 
out  of  bis  intrenchments  with  a  view  to  raise  the 
siege  ;  but  he  did  not  think  properfo  hazard  an  en- 
gagement ;  some  warm  skirmishes  however,  hap- 
pened between  the  foragers  of  the  two  armies. 
After  the  reduction  of  Bethune,  the  allies  besieged 
at  one  time  the  towns  of  Aire  and  St.  Veuant, 
which  were  taken  without  much  difficulty.  Then 
the  armies  broke  up,  and  marched  into  wtater-quar- 
ters. 

KING  CHARLES  OBTAINS  A  VICTORY  AT 

SARAGOSSA,  AND  ENTERS  MADRID. 

Thk  campaign  on  the  Rhine  was  productive  of 
no  military  event;  nor  was  any  thing  of  conse- 
quence transacted  in  Piedmont.  The  duke  of  Sa- 
voy being  indisposed  and  out  of  humour,  the  com- 
mand of  the  forces  still  continued  vested  in  count 
Thaun,  who  endeavoured  to  pass  the  Alps,  and 
penetrated  into  Danphinee ;  but  the  duke  of  Ber- 
wick had  cast  up  intrenchments  in  the : 
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and  taken  such  precaution*  to  guard  them,  as 
hauled  all  the  attempts  of  the  imperial  general. 
£p*m  was  much  mere  fruitful  of  military  incidents. 
The  hone  and  dragoons  in  the  army  of  king  Charles, 
headed  by  general  Stanhope,  attacked  the  whole 
cavalry  of  the  enemy  at  Almennara.  Stanhope 
charged  in  person,  and  with  his  own  hand  slew 
general  Amessaga,  who  commanded  the  guards  of 
PhUip.  The  Spanish  horse  were  entirely  routed, 
together  with  nine  battalions  that  escaped  by  fa- 
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vour  of  the  darkness;  and  the  main  oody  of  the  army 
retired  with  precipitation  to  Lerida.  General  Star- 
embers;  pursued  them  to  Saragossa,  where  he  found 
"~  em  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle;  and  au  engage- 
it  ensuing  on  the  ninth  day  of  August,  the  ene- 
were  totally  defeated :  five  thousand  of  their 
were  killed,  seven  thousand  taken,  together 
with  all  their  artillery,  and  a  great  number  of 
i  and  standards.  King  Charles  entered  Sar- 
in triumph,  while  Philip  with  the  wreck  of 
army  retreated  to  Madrid.     Having  sent  his 

Sieen  and  son  to  Victoria,  he  retired  to  Valladolid, 
order  to  collect  his  scattered  forces,  so  as  to  form 
another  army.  The  good  fortune  of  Charles  was  of 
short  duration.  Stanhope  proposed  that  he  should 
fawned  lately  secure  Pampeluna,  the  only  pass  by 
which  the  French  king  could  send  troops  to  Spain ; 
hut  thin  salutary  scheme  was  rejected.  King 
Charles  proceeded  to  Madrid,  which  was  deserted 
by  aD  the  grandees ;  and  he  had  the  mortification 
to  see  that  the  Castilians  were  universally  attached 
to  his  competitor. 

BATTLE  OF  VILLA  VICIOSA. 

Whilb  his  forces  continued  cantoned  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Toledo,  the  king  of  France,  at 
the  request  of  Philip,  sent  the  duke  de  Vendome  to 
take  use  command  of  the  Spanish  army,  which  was 
at  the  same  time  reinforced  by  detachments  of 
French  troops.  Vendome'e  reputation  was  so  high, 
and  hi*  person  so  beloved  by  the  soldiery,  that  his 
presence  was  almost  equivalent  to  an  army.  A 
great  number  of  volunteers  immediately  assembled 
to  signalize  themselves  under  the  eye  of  this  re- 
nowned general.  The  Castilians  were  inspired 
with  fresh  courage,  and  made  surprising  efforts  in 
farour  of  their  sovereign ;  so  that  in  less  than  three 
months  after  his  defeat  at  Saragossa,  he  was  in  a 
condition  to  go  in  quest  of  bis  rival.  Charles,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  totally  neglected  by  the  courts 
ef  Vienna  and  Great  Britain,  which  took  no  stops 
to  supply  his  wants,  or  enable  hfan  to  prosecute  the 
advantages  he  had  gained.  In  the  beginning  of 
November  Us  army  marched  back  to  Saragossa, 
and  was  cantoned  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cifuen- 
tea*  where  Staremberg  established  his  head  quar- 
ters. General  Stanhope,  with  the  British  forces, 
was  quartered  in  the  little  town  of  Brihuega,  where, 
en  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  the  month,  he  found 
himself  suddenly  surrounded  by  the  whole  Spanish 
army.  As  the  place  was  not  tenable,  and  he  had 
very  little  ammunition,  he  was  obliged,  after  a 
abort  but  vigorous  resistance,  to  capitulate,  and 
surrender  himself  and  all  his  forces  prisoners  of 
war,  to  the  amount  of  two  thousand  men,  including 
three  lieutenant-generals,  one  major-general,  one 
brigadier,  with  all  the  colonels  and  officers  of  the 
respective  regiments.  He  was  greatly  censured  for 
having  allowed  himself  to  be  surprised ;  for  if  he 
had  placed  a  guard  upon  the  neighbouring  bilk, 
according  to  the  advice  of  general  Carpenter,  be 
might  have  received  notice  of  the  enemy's  ap- 
proach time  enough  to  retire  to  Cifuentes.  Thither 
he  bad  detached  his  aid-de-camp,  with  an  account 
ef  Us  situation,  on  the  appearance  of  the  Spanish 
army ;  and  Staremberg  immediately  assembled  his 
forces.  About  eleven  in  the  forenoon  they  began 
to  march  toward*  Brihuega ;  but  the  roads  were  so 
bad,  that  night  overtook  them  before  they  reached 
the  heights  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  place. 
Staremberg  is  said  to  have  loitered  away  his  time 
una«cessarily,  from  motives  of  envy  to  the  English 
general,  who  had  surrendered  before  his  arrival. 
The  troops  lay  all  night  on  their  arm*  near  Villavi- 
close,  and  on  use  twenty-ninth  were  attacked  by 
tike  enemy,  who  doubled  their  number.  Starem- 
berg*s  left  whig  was  utterly  defeated,  all  the  in- 
nmtry  that  composed  it  having  been  either  cut  in 
nieces  or  taken  ;  but  the  victors,  instead  of  follow- 
ing the  blow,  began  to  plunder  the  baggage :  and 
Staremberg  with  hi*  right  wing  fought  their  left 
with  *arprt*vng  valour  and  perseverance  till  night. 


Then  they  retired  In  disorder,  leaving  Urn  master 
of  the  field  of  battle  and  of  all  their  artiUery.  Six 
thousand  of  the  enemy  were  killed  on  the  spot ; 
but  the  allies  had  suffered  so  severely  that  the  gen- 
eral could  not  maintain  his  ground.  Me  ordered 
the  cannon  to  be  nailed  up,  and  marched  to  Sara- 
gossa, from  whence  he  retired  to  Catalonia.  Thither 
he  was  pursued  by  the  duke  de  Vendome,  who 
reduced  Balaguer,  in  which  he  had  left  a  garrison, 
and  compelled  him  to  take  shelter  under  the  wall* 
of  Barcelona.  At  this  period  the  duke  de  NoaOle* 
invested  Gironne,  which  he  reduced  notwithstand- 
ing the  severity  of  the  weather;  so  that  Philip,  from 
a  fugitive,  became  in  three  months  absolute  master 
of  the  whole  Spanish  monarchy,  except  the  pro- 
vince of  Catalonia,  and  even  that  lay  open  to  his 
incursions.  Nothing  of  consequence  was  achieved 
on  the  side  of  Portugal,  from  whence  the  earl  of 
Galway  returned  to  England  by  the  queen's  per- 
mission. The  operations  of  the  British  fleet,  during 
this  summer,  were  so  inconsiderable  a*  scarce  to 
deserve  notice.  Sir  John  Norris  commanded  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  with  a  view  to  support  the 
Camisars,  who  were  in  arms  in  the  Cevennes,  sailed 
to  Port  Cotte,  within  a  league  of  Marseilles,  and  at 
the  distance  of  fifteen  from  the  insurgents.  The 
place  surrendered,  without  opposition,  to  about 
seven  hundred  men  that  landed  under  the  command 
of  major-general  Suissan,  a  native  of  Languedoc. 
He  likewise  made  himself  master  of  the  town  and 
castle  of  Eyde ;  but  the  duke  de  NoaiDes  advan- 
cing with  a  body  of  forces  to  join  the  duke  de 
Roquelaire,  who  commanded  in  those  parts,  the 
English  abandoned  their  conquests,  and  rehnbarked 
with  precipitation.  After  the  battle  of  Pultowa 
the  csar  of  Muscovy  reduced  all  Livonia ;  but  he 
and  king  Augustus  agreed  to  a  neutrality  for  Po- 
merania.  The  king  of  Sweden  continued  at  Ben- 
der, and  the  grand  signor  interested  himself  so 
much  in  favour  of  that  prince,  as  to  declare  war 
against  the  emperor  of  Russia.  Hostilities  were 
carried  on  between  the  Swedish  and  Banish  fleets 
with  various  success.  The  malcontents  in  Hungary 
sustained  repeated  losses  during  the  summer ;  but 
they  were  encouraged  to  maintain  the  war  by  the 
rupture  between  the  Ottoman  Porte  and  Russia. 
They  were  flattered  with  hopes  of  auxiliaries  from 
the  Turks;  and  expected  engineers  and  money 
from  the  French  monarch. 

THE  WHIG  MINISTRY  DISGRACED. 

In  England,  the  effects  of  those  intrigues  which 
had  been  formed  against  the  whig  ministers  began 
to  appear.  The  trial  of  Sacheverel  had  excited  a 
popular  spirit  of  aversion  to  those  who  favoured 
the  dissenters.  From  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  ad- 
dresses were  presented  to  the  queen,  censuring  all 
resistance  as  a  rebellious  doctrine,  founded  upon 
antUnonarchical  and  republican  principles.  At  the 
same  time,  counter-addresses  were  procured  by 
the  whig*,  extolling  tile  revolution,  and  magnifying 
the  conduct  of  the  present  parliament  The  queen 
began  to  express  her  attachment  to  the  tories,  by 
mortifying  the  duke  of  Marlborough.  Upon  the 
death  of  the  earl  of  Essex  she  wrote  to  the  general, 
desiring  that  the  regiment  which  had  been  com- 
manded by  that  nobleman  should  be  given  to 
Mr.  Hill,  brother  to  Mrs.  Mattham.  who  had  sup- 
planted the  dutchess  of  Marlborough  in  the  queen's 
friendship,  and  was,  in  effect,  the  source  of  this 
political  revolution.  The  duke  represented  to  her 
majesty,  in  person,  the  prejudice  that  would  re* 
dound  to  the  service  from  the  promotion  of  such  a 
young  officer  over  the  heads  of  a  great  many  brave 
men,  who  had  exhibited  repeated  proofs  of  valour 
and  capacity.  He  expostulated  with  his  sovereign 
on  this  extraordinary  mark  of  partial  regard  to  the 
brother  of  Mrs.  Masham,  which  ho  could  not  help 
considering  as  a  declaration  against  himself  and 
his  family,  who  had  so  much  cause  to  complain  of 
that  lady's  malice  and  ingratitude.  To  this  re- 
monstrance the  queen  made  no  other  reply,  but 
that  he  would  do  well  to  consult  his  friends.  The 
earl  of  Godolphin  enforced  his  friend's  arguments, 
though  without  effect ;  and  the  duke  retired  in  dis- 
gust to  Windsor.  The  queen  appeared  at  council 
without  taking  the  least  notice  or  his  absence,  which 
did  not  fail  to  alarm  the  whole  whig  faction.  Sev- 
eral noblemen  ventured  to  speak  to  her  majesty  on 
the  subject,  and  explain  the  bad  consequences  of 
disobliging  a  man  who  had  done  such  eminent  ser- 
vice* to  the  nation.    She  told  them  bis  services 
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wen  stifl  fresh  in  her  laeiboiy ;  and  that  she  re- 
tained all  tier  former  kindness  for  hie  pereon. 
Hearing,  however,  that  a  popular  clamour  was 
raised,  and  that  the  house  of  commons  intended  to 
pass  some  votes  that  would  be  disagreeable  to  her 
and  her  new  counsellors,  she  ordered  the  earl  of 
Gedolphm  to  write  to  the  duke,  to  dispose  of  the 
regiment  as  he  should  think  proper,  and  return  to 
town 'immediately.  Before  he  received  mis  intima- 
tion he  had  sent  a  letter  to  the  queen^  desiring  she 
would  permit  him  to  retire  from  business.  In  an- 
swer to  this  petition,  she  assured  him  bis  suspicions 
were  groundless,  and  insisted  upon  his  coming  to 
council.  The  dutchess  demanded  an  audience  of 
her  majesty,  on  pretence  of  vindicating  her  own 
character  from  some  aspersions.  She  hoped  to 
work  upon  the  queen's  tenderness,  and' retrieve 
the  influence  she  had  lost.  She  protested,  argued, 
wept,  and  supplicated';  but  the  queen  was  too  well 
pleased  with  her  own  deliverance  from  the  tyranny 
of  the  other's  friendship,  to  incur  such  shivery  for 
the  future.  All  the  humiMation  of  the  dutchess 
served  only  to  render  herself  the  more  contemp- 
tible. The  queen  heard  her  without  exhibiting  the 
least  sign  of  emotion,  and  all  she  would  vouchsafe, 
was  a  repetition  of  these  words,  "  You  desired  no 
answer,  and  you  shall  have  none ;"  alluding  to  an 
expression  in  a  letter  she  had  received  from  the 
dutchess.  As  an  additional  mortification  to  the 
ministry,  the  office  of  lord  chamberlain  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  duke  of  Kent  to' the  duke  of  Shrews- 
bury, who  had  lately  voted  with  the  tories,  and 
maintained  an  intimacy  of  correspondence  with 
Mr.  Harley.  The  interest  of  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough was  not  even  sufficient  to  prevent  the 
dismissal  of  his  own  son-in-law,  the  earl  of  Sunder- 
land, from  the  post  of  secretary  of  state,  in  which 
he  was  succeeded  by  lord  Dartmouth. 

The  queen  was  generally  applauded  for  thus  as- 
serting her  just  prerogative,  and  setting  herself  free 
from  an  arbitrary  cabal,  by  which  she  had  been  so 
long  kept  in  dependence.  The  duke  of  Beaufort 
went  to  court  on  mis  occasion,  and  told  her  majesty, 
he  was  extremely  glad  that  he  could  now  salute  her 
queen  in  reality.  The  whole  whig  party  were  just- 
ly alarmed  at  these  alterations.  The  directors  of  the 
Bank  represented  to  her  majesty  the  prejudice  that 
would  undoubtedly  accrue  to  public  credit  from 
a  change  of  the  ministry.  The  emperor  and  the 
States-general  interposed  in  this  domestic  revolu- 
tion. Tneir  ministers  at  London  presented  memori- 
als, explaining  in  what  manner  foreign  affairs  would 
be  influenced  by  an  alteration  in  the  British  minis- 
try. The  queen  assured  them,  that,  whatever 
changes  might  be  made,  die  duke  of  Marlborough 
should  be  continued  in  his  employments.  In  the 
month  of  August  the  earl  of  Godolphxn  was  divested 
of  his  office,  and  the  treasury  put  in  commission, 
subjected  to  the  direction  of  Harley,  appointed 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  and  under-treasurer. 
The  earl  of  Rochester  was  declared  president  of 
the  council,  in  the  room  of  lord  Somen :  the  staff 
of  lord  Steward  being  taken  from  the  duke  of 
Devonshire,  was  given  to  the  duke  of  Buckingham ; 
and  Mr.  Boyle  was  removed  from  the  secretary's 
office,  to  make  way  for  Mr.  Henry  St.  John.  The 
lord  chancellor  having  resigned  ate  great  seal,  it 
was  first  put  in  commission,  and  afterwards  given 
to  Sir  Simon  Harcourt.  The  earl  of  Wharton  sur- 
rendered his  commission  of  lord  lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, which  the  queen  conferred  on  the  duke  of 
Ormond.  The  earl  of  Orford  withdrew  himself 
from  the  board  of  admiralty ;  and  Mr.  George  Gran- 
ville was  appointed  secretary  of  war,  in  the  room 
of  Mr.  Robert  Walpole.  The  command  of  the  forces 
in  Portugal  was  bestowed  upon  the  earl  of  Port- 
more:  the  duke  of  Hamilton  was  appointed  lord 
lieutenant  of  the  county  palatine  of  Lancaster.  In 
ft  word,  there  waa  not  one  whig  left  in  any  office  of 
state,  except  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  who  would 
have  renounced  his  command,  had  not  he  been 
earnestly  dissuaded  by  his  particular  friends  from 
taking  such  a  step  as  might  have  been  prejudicial 
to  the  interests  of  the  nation.  That  the  triumph  of 
the  tories  might  be  complete,  the  queen  dissolved 
the  whig  parliament,  after  such  precautions  were 
taken  as  could  not  fail  to  influence  the  new  election 
in  favour  of  the  other  party. 

To  this  end  nothing  so  effectually  contributed  as 
did  the  trial  of  Sachevercl,  who  was  used  as  an  in- 
strument and  tool  to  wind  and  turn  the  passions  of 
the  vulgar.   Having  been  presented  to  a  benefice  in 


Nora  Wales,  he  went  in  procession  to  that  cwmtry 
with  all  the  pomp  and  magnificence  of  a  sovereign 
prince.    He  was  sumptuously  entertained  by  the 
university  of  Oxford,  and  different  noblemen,  who, 
while  they  worshipped  him  as  the  idol  of  their  fac- 
tion, could  not  help  despising  the  object  of  their 
adoration.    He  waa  received  in  several  towns  by 
the  magfctrates  of  the  corporation  in  their  formali- 
ties, and  often  attended  by  a  body  of  a  thousand 
horse.    At  Bridgenorth  he  was  met  by  Mr.  Ores* 
well,  at  the  head  of  four  thousand  horse,  and  die 
like  number  of  persons  on  foot,  wearing  white  knots 
edged  with  gold,  and  these  leaves  of  gflt  laurel  in 
their  hats.    The  hedges  were  for  two  mues  dressed 
with  garlands  of  flowers,  and  lined  with  people ; 
and  the  steeples  covered  with  streamers,  flip,  and 
colours.    Nothing  was  heard  but  the  cry  of  "The 
church  and  Dr.  Sacbeverel."    The  clergy  were  ac- 
tuated by  a  spirit  of  enthusiasm,  which  seemed  to 
spread  like  n  contagion  through  all  ranks  snd  de- 
grees of  people,  and  had  such  effect  upon  theeleo 
tions  for  die  new  parliament,  that  very  few  wen 
returned  as  members  but  such  as  had  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  seal  against  the  whig  adnvmf- 
tration.    Now  the  queen  had  the  pleasure  to  see 
all  the  offices  of  state,  the  lieutenancy  of  London, 
the  management  of  corporations,  and  the  direction 
of  both  houses  of  parliament  in  the  hands  of  the 
tories.    When  these  met  on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of 
November,  Mr.  Bromley  was  chosen  speaker  with- 
out  opposition.    The  queen,  in  her  speech,  recon* 
mended  the  prosecution  of  the  war  with  rigoor, 
especially  in  Spain.    She  declared  herself  **"""* 
to  support  the  church  of  England ,  to  preserve  the 
British  constitution   according  to  the  union;  to 
maintain  the  indulgence  by  law  allowed  to  scrupul- 
ous consciences;  and  to  employ  none  but  such  as 
were  heartily  attached  to  the  protestant  ■accession 
in  the  house  of  Hanover.    The  lords,  in  thetf  ad- 
drees,  promised  to  concur  in  all  reasonable  mesa* 
ures  towards  procuring  an  honourable  peace.  #  The 
commons  were  more  warm  and  hearty  in  then*  as- 
surances, exhorting  her  majesty  to  discountenance 
all  such  principles  and  measures  as  had  lately 
threatened  her  royal  crown  and  dignity;  measures 
which,  whenever  they  might  prevail,  would  prove 
fatal  to  the  whole  constitution,  both  in  church  and 
state.     After  this  declaration  they  proceeded  to 
consider  the  estimates,  and  cheerfully  granted  the 
supplies  for  the  ensuing  year,  part  of  which  was 
raised  bv  two  lotteries.    In  the  house  of  P***»>  **" 
earl  of  'Scarborough  moved  that  the  thanks  of  the 
house  should  be  returned  to  the  duke  of  Utn- 
borough ;  but  the  duke  of  Axgyie  made  some  objec- 
tions to  the  motion,   and    the  general's  friends, 
dreading  the  consequence  of  putting  the  question, 
postponed  the  consideration  of  this  proposal  untH 
the  duke  should  return  from  the  continent   The 
earl  of  Peterborough  waa  appointed  ambaissdor 
extraordinary  to  the  imperial  court :  the  earl  of 
Rivers  was  sent  in  the  same  quality  to  Hanover! 
Mr.  Richard  Hill  was  nominated  envoy  extraordin- 
ary to  the  United  Provinces,  as  well  as  to  »• 
council  of  state  appointed  for  the  government  01 
the  Spanish  Netherlands,  in  the  room  of  lieutenant 
general  Cadogan.    Meredith,  Macartney,  and  tie* 
neywood,  were  deprived  of  their  regiments,  he- 
cause  in  their  cups  they  had  drank  confusion  to  m* 
enemies  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough. 

DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH  INSULTED. 
Thvi  nobleman  arrived  in  England  towards  <he 
latter  end  of  December.  He  conferred  about  half 
an  hour  in  private  with  the  queen,  and  next  morn- 
ing assisted  at  a  committee  of  the  privy  conned. 
Her  majesty  gave  him  to  understand,  that  ae 
needed  not  to  expect  the  thanks  of  the  parinnwtBM 
as  formerly ;  and  told  him  she  hoped  he  would  live 
well  with  her  ministers.  He  expressed  no  ****™r 
ment  at  the  alterations  which  had  been  made ;  tut 
resolved  to  acquiesce  in  the  queen's  pleasure,  and 
retain  the  command  of  the  army  on  her  own  teuna. 
On  the  second  day  of  January,  the  queen  ms* 
a  message  to  both  houses,  intimating  that  there 
had  been  an  action  in  Spain  to  the  dtsadvantafe 
of  king  Charles  :  that  the  damage  bamng  ***** 
particularly  on  the  English  forces,  she  cad  give* 
directions  for  sending  and  procuring  troops  to  re- 
pair their  loss,  and  hoped  the  parfaament  won* 
approve  her  conduct.  Both  houses  seised  thw  op- 
portunity of  venting  their  spleen  against  the  om 
ministry.    The  history  of  England  to  disgraced  by 
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conduct  of  two  turbulent  faction*, 
which,  in  their  torn,  engrossed  the  administration, 
and  legislative  power.  The  parliamentary  strain 
was  qtnte  altered.  One  can  hardly  conceire  now 
resolutions  so  widely  different  could  be  taken  on 
the  same  subject,  with  any  shadow  of  reason  and 
decorum.  Marlborough  who  but  a  few  months  be- 
fore had  been  so  highly  extolled  and  caressed  by 
the  representatives  of  the  people,  was  now  be- 
come the  object  of  parliamentary  hatred  and  cen- 
sure, though  no  sensible  alteration  had  happened 
in  Ins  conduct  or  success.  That  hero,  who  had  re- 
trieved the  glory  of  the  British  arms,  won  so  many 
battles,  subdued  such  a  number  of  towns  and  dis- 
tricts, humbled  the  pride  and  checked  the  ambi- 
tion of  Prance,  secured  the  liberty  of  Europe,  and, 
as  it  were,  chained  victory  to  his  chariot  wheels, 
was  in  a  few  weeks  dwindled  into  an  object  of  con- 
tempt and  derision.  He  was  ridiculed  in  public 
libels,  and  reviled  in  private  conversation.  In- 
stances were  every  where  repeated  of  his  fraud, 
avarice,  and  extortion ;  his  insolence,  cruelty,  am- 
bition, and  misconduct ;  even  his  courage  was  called 
hi  question  ;  and  this  consummate  general  was 
represented  as  the  lowest  of  mankind.  So  un- 
stable is  the  popularity  of  every  character  that 
fluctuates  between  two  opposite  tides  of  faction. 

INQUIRY  INTO  THE  CONDUCT  OF  THE 

WAR  IN  SPAIN. 

Thi  lords,  in  their  answer  to  the  queen's  mes- 
sage, declared,  that  as  the  misfortune  in  Spain 
might  have  been  occasioned  by  some  preceding 
mismanagement,  they  would  use  their  utmost  en- 
deavours to  discover  it,  so  as  to  prevent  the  like 
Ibr  the  future.  They  set  on  foot  an  inquiry  con- 
oernma  the  affairs  of  Spain ;  and  the  earl  of  Peter- 
borough being  examined  before  the  committee, 
imputed  all  the  miscarriages  in  the  course  of  that 
war  to  the  earl  of  Galway  and  general  Stanhope. 
Notwithstanding  the  defence  of  Galway,  which  was 
dear  and  convincing,  the  house  resolved,  that  the 
earl  of  Peterborough  had  given  a  faithful  and  hon- 
ourable account  of  the  councils  of  war  in  Valencia : 
Chat  the  earl  of  Galway,  lord  Tyrawley,  and  gen- 
eral Stanhope,  in  advising  an  offensive  war,  had 
been  the  unhappy  occasion  of  the  battle  at  Alman- 
aa,  the  source  of  our  .misfortunes  in  Spain,  and  one 
great  cause  of  the  disappointment  of  the  expedi- 
tion to  Toulon,  concerted  with  her  majesty.  They 
voted,  that  the  prosecution  of  an  offensive  war  m 
8pam  was  approved  and  directed  by  the  ministers, 
who  were,  therefore,  justly  blameable,  as  having 
contributed  to  all  our  misfortunes  in  Spain,  and  to 
the  disappointment  of  the  expedition  against  Tou- 
lon :  that  the  earl  of  Peterborough,  during  his 
command  in  Spain,  had  performed  many  great  and 
eminent  services ;  and  if  his  opinion  had  been  fol- 
lowed, it  night  have  prevented  the  misfortunes 
that  ensued.  Then  the  duke  of  Buckingham  moved, 
that  the  thanks  of  the  house  should  be  given  to 
the  earl,  for  his"  remarkable  and  eminent  ser- 
vices ;  and,  these  he  actually  received  from  the 
month  of  the  lord-keeper  Harcourt,  who  took  this 
opportunity  to  drop  some  oblique  reflections  upon 
the  <vnercenary  disposition  of  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough, The  house,  proceeding  in  the  inquiry, 
passed  another  vote,  importing,  that  the  late  minis- 
try had  been  negligent  in  managing  the  Spanish 
war,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  nation.  Finding 
that  the  Portuguese  troops  were  posted  on  the 
right  of  the  English  at  the  battle  of  Almanza,  they 
resolved,  that  the  earl  of  Galway,  in  yielding  this 
point,  had  acted  contrary  to  the  honour  of  the  im- 
perial crown  of  Great  Britain.  These  resolutions 
they  included  in  an  address  to  the  queen,  who  had 
been  present  during  the  debates,  which  were  ex- 
tremely violent ;  and  to  every  separate  vote  was 
attached  a  severe  protest.  Theee  were  not  the 
psoceedings  of  candour  and  national  justice,  but 
the  ebullitions  of  party  seal  and  rancorous  ani- 
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While  the  lords  were  employed  in  this  inquiry, 
die  commons  examined  certain  abuses  which  had 
crept  into  the  management  of  the  navy  ;  and  some 
censures  were  passed  upon  certain  persons  con- 
cerned In  con  trad  s  for  victualling  the  seamen. 
The  inhabitants  of  St.  Olave's  and  other  parishes 
presented  a  petition,  complaining  that  a  great  num- 
ber of  Palatines,  inhabitmr  one  house,  might  pro- 
duce among  them  a  contagious  distemper;  and  in 
time  become  a  charge  to  the  public,  as  they  were 


destitute  of  all  risible  means  of  subsistence.    This 

Ktition  had  been  procured  by  the  tories,  that  the 
use  of  commons  might  have  another  handle  Jbr 
attaoking  the  late  ministry.  A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  upon  what  invitation  or  encour- 
agement those  Palatines  had  come  to  England. 
The  papers  relating  to  this  affair  being  laid  before 
them  by  the  queen's  order,  and  perused,  the  house 
resolved,  that  the  inviting  and  bringing  ever  the 
poor  Palatines  of  all  religions,  at  the  pubhc  ex- 
pense, was  an  extravagant  and  unreasonable 
charge  to  the  kingdom,  and  a  scandalous  mleappli. 
cation  of  the  pubho  money,  tending  to  the  increase 
and  oppression  of  the  poor,  and  of  dangerous  con- 
sequence to  the  constitution  in  church  and  state  : 
and,  that  whoever  advised  their  being  brought 
over  was  an  enemy  to  the  queen  and  kingdom. 
Animated  by  the  heat  of  this  inquiry,  they  passed 
the  bill  to  repeal  the  act  for  a  general  naturalisa- 
tion of  all  protestants  ;  but  this  was  rejected  in  the 
house  of  lords.  Another  bill  was  enacted  into  a 
law,  importing,  that  no  person  should  be  deemed 
qualified  for  representing  a  county  in  parliament, 
unless  he  possessed  an  estate  of  six  hundred  pounds 
a-year ;  and  restricting  the  qualification  of  burgess 
to  half  that  sum.  The  design  of  this  bill  was  to 
exclude  trading  people  from  the  house  of  commons, 
and  to  lodge  the  legislative  power  with  the  land- 
holders. A  third  act  passed,  permitting  the  im- 
KMrtation  of  French  wine  in  neutral  bottoms :  a 
II  against  which  the  whigs  loudly  exclaimed,  as 
a  national  evil,  and  a  scandalous  compliment  to 
the  enemy. 

HARLEY  STABBED  AT  THE  COUNCIL 

BOARD. 

A  violent  party  in  the  house  of  commons  be- 
gan to  look  upon  Harley  as  a  lukewarm  tory,  be- 
cause he  wouldnot  enter  precipitately  into  all  their 
factious  measures ;  they  even  began  to  suspect 
his  principles,  when  his  credit  was  re-estabhshed 
by  a  very  singular  accident.  Guiseard,  the  French 
partisan,  of  whom  mention  hath  already  been 
made,  thought  himself  very  in  rewarded  for  his 
services,  with  a  precarious  pension  of  four  hundred 

K rands,  which  he  enjoyed  from  the  queen's  bounty, 
e  had  been  renounced  by  St.  John,  the  former 
companion  of  his  pleasures :  he  had  hi  vain  en- 
deavoured to  obtain  an  audience  of  the  queen, 
with  a  view  to  demand  more  considerable  ap- 
pointments. Harley  was  his  enemy,  and  all  access 
to  her  majesty  was  denied.  Enraged  at  these  dis- 
appointments, he  attempted  to  make  his  peace 
with  the  court  of  France,  and  offered  his  services, 
m  a  letter  to  one  Moreau,  a  banker,  in  Paris.  This 
packet,  which  he  endeavoured  to  transmit  by  the 
way  of  Portugal,  was  intercepted,  and  a  warrant 
issued  out  to  apprehend  him  for  high-treason. 
When  the  messenger  disarmed  him  in  St.  James's 
Park,  he  exhibited  marks  of  guilty  confusion  and 
despair  and  begged  that  he  would  fan  him  directly. 
Being  conveyed  to  the  Cockpit,  in  a  sort  of  frensy. 
he  perceived  a  penknife  lying  upon  a  table,  and 
took  it  up  without  being  perceived  by  the  attend- 
ants. A  committee  of  council  was  immediately 
summoned,  and  Guiseard  brought  before  them  to 
be  examined.  Finding  that  his  correspondence) 
with  Moreau  was  discovered,  he  desired  to  speak 
in  private  with  secretary  St.  John,  whom,  in  aD 
probability,  be  had  resolved  to  assassinate.  His 
request  being  refused,  he  said, "  Thars  hard  I  not 
one  word  1"  St.  John  being  out  of  his  reach,  he 
stepped  up  to  Mr.  Harley,  and  exdaiming.  "  Have 
at  thee,  then  I"  stabbed  him  in  the  breast  with  the 
penknife  which  he  had  concealed.  The  instrument 
broke  upon  the  bone,  without  penetrating  into  the 
cavity :  nevertheless,  he  repeated  the  blow  with 
such  force,  that  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
fell  to  the  ground.  Secretary  St.  John,  seeing  him 
fall,  cried  out,  "  The  villain  has  killed  Mr.  Har- 
ley I"  and  drew  his  sword.  Several  other  members 
followed  his  example,  and  wounded  Guiseard  in 
several  places.  Yet  he  made  a  desperate  defence. 
until  he  was  overpowered  by  the  messengers  and 
servants,  and  conveyed  from  the  council  chamber, 
which  he  had  filled  with  terror,  tumult  and  confu- 
sion. His  wounds,  though  dangerous,  were  not 
mortal ;  but  he  died  of  a  gangrene  occasioned  by 
the  bruises  he  had  sustained.  This  attempt  upon 
the  life  of  Harley,  by  a  person  who  wanted  to  es- 
tablish a  traitorous  correspondence  with  Prance, 
extinguished  the  suspicions  of  those  who  began  «© 
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doubt  that  minister's  integrity.  The  two  homes  of 
parliament,  in  an  address  to  die  queen,  declared 
their  belief,  that  Mr.  Hurley's  fidelity  to  her  maj- 
esty, and  seal  for  her  serrice,  had  drawn  upon  hhn 
the  hatred  of  all  the  abettors  of  popery  and  fac- 
tion (*).  They  besought  her  majesty  to  take  all 
possible  care  of  her  sacred  person ;  and,  lor  that 

Eurpose,  to  give  directions  for  causing  papists  to 
o  remoTed  from  the  cities  of  London  and  West- 
minster. A  proclamation  was  published,  ordering 
the  laws  to  be  strictly  pat  in  execution  against, 
papists.  When  Harley  appeared  in  the  house  of 
commons  after  his  recovery,  he  was  congratulated 
upon  it  by  the  speaker,  in  a  florid  and  fulsome  pre- 
meditated speech.  An  act  was  passed,  decreeing, 
that  an  attempt  upon  the  life  of  a  privy-counsellor 
should  be  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy.  The 
earl  of  Rochester  dying,  Harley  became  sole  minis- 
tor,  was  created  Baron  of  Wigmore,  and  raised  to 
the  rank  of  earl,  by  the  noble  and  ancient  title  of 
Oxford  and  Mortimer :  to  crown  his  prosperity,  he 
was  appointed  lord-treasurer,  and  Tested  with  the 
supreme  administration  of  affairs. 


DEATH  OF  THE  EMPEROR. 
The  commons  empowered  certain 


mi. 

njpersons  to 
examine  all  the  grants  made  by  king  William,  and 
report  the  Talue  of  them,  as  well  as  the  considera- 
tions upon  which  they  were  made.  Upon  their  re- 
port a  trill  was  formed  and  passed  that  house ;  but 
the  lords  rejected  it  at  the  first  reading.  Their  next 
step  was  to  examine  the  public  accounts,  with  a 
view  to  fix  an  imputation  on  the  earl  of  Godolpbin. 
They  roted,  that  above  fire  and  thirty  millions  of 
the  money  granted  by  parliament  remained  unac- 
counted for.  This  sum,  however,  included  some 
accounts  in  the  reigns  of  king  Charles  and  king 
William.  One  half  of  the  whole  was  charged  to 
Mr.  Bridges,  the  paymaster,  who  had  actually  ac- 
counted for  all  the  money  he  bad  received,  except 
about  three  millions,  though  these  accounts  had  not 
passed  through  the  auditor's  office.  The  commons 
afterwards  proceeded  to  inquire  into  the  debts  of 
the  nary,  that  exceeded  fire  millions,  which,  with 
many  other  debts,  were  thrown  into  one  stock, 
amounting  to  nine  millions  four  hundred  and  sev- 
enty one  thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty  fire 
pounds.  A  fund  was  formed  for  paying  an  interest 
or  annuity  of  six  per  cent,  until  the  principal  should 
be  discharged ;  and  with  this  was  granted  a  monop- 
oly of  a  projected  trade  in  the  South  Sea,  rested  m 
the  proprietors  of  nary-bflb,  debentures,  and  other 
public  securities,  which  were  incorporated  for  this 

Srpose.  Such  was  the  origin  of  the  South  Sea 
mpany,  founded  upon  a  chimerical  supposition, 
that  the  English  would  be  permitted  to  trade  upon 
the  coast  of  Peru  in  the  West  Indies.  Perhaps,  the 
new  ministry  hoped  to  ■obtain  this  permission,  as  an 
equivalent  for  their  abandoning  the  interest  of  king 
Charles;  with  respect  to  his  pretensions  upon  Spain. 
By  this  time  the  emperor  Joseph  had  died  of  the 
small-pox  without  male  issue :  so  that  bis  brother's 
immediate  aim  was  to  succeed  him  on  the  imperial 
throne.  This  event  was,  on  the  twentieth  day  of 
April,  communicated  by  a  message  from  the  queen 
to  both  houses.  She  told  them,  that  the  States- 
general  had  concurred  with  her  in  a  resolution  to 
support  the  house  of  Austria;  and  that  they  had 
already  taken  such  measures  as  would  secure  the 
election  of  Charles  as  head  of  the  empire. 

The  house  of  commons,  in  order  to  demonstrate 
their  attachment  to  the  church,  m  consequence  of 
an  address  from  the  lower  bouse  of  convocation, 
and  a  quickening  message  from  the  queen,  passed 
a  bill  for  building  fifty  new  churches  in  the  suburbs 
of  London  and  Westminster,  and  appropriated  for 
this  purpose  the  duty  upon  coals,  which  had  been 
granted  for  the  building  of  St  Paul's,  now  finished. 
This  imposition  was  continued  until  it  should  raise 
the  sum  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds. 
At  the  close  of  the  session,  the  commons  presented 
a  remonstrance  or  representation  to  the  queen,  in 
which  they  told  her,  that  they  had  not  only  raised 
the  necessary  supplies,  but  also  discharged  the 
heavy  debts  of  which  the  nation  had  so  lung  and 
justly  complained.  They  said,  that,  in  tracing  the 
causes  of  this  debt,  they  had  discovered  fraud,  em- 
bezzlement, and  niisappueation  of  the  p  ublic  money: 
that  they  who  of  late  years  had  the  management  of 
the  treasury  were  guilty  of  a  notorious  breach  of 
trust  and  injustice  to  the  nation,  in  allowing  above 
thirty  millions  to  remain  unaccounted  for ;  a  pur- 


posed omission  that  looked  like  a  design  to  coneeai 
embesxlements.  They  begged  her  majesty  would 
give  immediate  directions  tar  compelling  the  sev- 
eral imprest  accountants  speedily  to  pass  their  ac- 
counts. They  expressed  their  hope,  that  such  of 
the  accountants  as  had  neglected  their  duty  in  pro- 
secuting their  accounts,  ought  no  longer  to  be  in- 
trusted with  the  public  money.  They  affirmed,  that 
from  all  these  evil  practices  and  worse  designs  ot 
some  persons,  who  had,  by  false  professions  of  love 
to  their  country,  insinuated  themselves  into  her 
royal  favour,  irreparable  mischief  would  have  ac- 
crued to  the  public,  bad  not  her  majesty,  in  her 
great  wisdom,  seasonably  discovered  the  fatal  ten- 
dency of  such  measures,  and  removed  from  the 
administration  those  who  had  so  ill  answered  her 
majesty's  favourable  opinion,  and  in  so  many  in- 
stances grossly  abused  the  trust  reposed  in  them. 
They  observed,  that  her  people  could  with  greater 
patience  have  suffered  the  manifold  injuries  done 
to  themselves,  by  the  frauds  and  depredation*  ot 
such  evil  ministers,  had  not  the  same  men  proceed- 
ed to  treat  her  sacred  person  with  undutifuroeas 
and  disregard.  This  representation  being  circulated 
through  the  kingdom,  produced  the  desired  effect 
of  m  naming  the  minds  of  the  people  against  the 
late  ministry.  Such  expedients  were  become  ne- 
cessary for  the  execution  of  Oxford's  project,  which 
was  to  put  a  speedy  end  to  a  war  that  had  already 
subjected  the  people  to  grievous  oppression,  and 
even  accumulated  heavy  burdens  to  be  transmitted 
to  their  posterity.  The  nation  was  inspired  by  ex- 
travagant ideas  of  glory  and  conquest,  even  to  a 
rage  of  war-making ;  so  that  the  new  ministers,  m 
order  to  dispel  those  dangerous  chimeras,  were 
obliged  to  take  measures  for  exciting  their  indig- 
nation and  contempt  against  those  persons  whom 
they  had  formerly  idolised  as  their  heroes  and  pa- 
triots. On  the  twelfth  day  of  June,  the  queen, 
having  given  the  royal  assent  to  several  pnbhc  and 

Erivate  bills,  made  an  affectionate  speech  to  bom 
ouses.  She  thanked  the  commons,  in  the  warmest 
expressions,  for  having  complied  with  all  her  de- 
sires ;  for  having  baffled  the  expectations  of  her 
enemies  in  finding  supplies  for  the  service  of  the 
ensuing  year ;  in  having  granted  greater  sums  than 
were  ever  given  to  any  prince  in  one  session ;  and 
ha  having  settled  funds  for  the  payment  of  the  public 
debts,  so  that  the  credit  of  the  nation  was  restored. 
She  expressed  her  earnest  concern  for  the  snores, 
sion  of  the  house  of  Hanover ;  and  her  fixed  reso- 
lution to  support  and  encourage  the  church  of  Eng- 
land as  by  law  established.  Then  the  parliament 
was  prorogued. 

PROCEEDINGS  IN  THE  CONVOCATION 

Op  the  convocation  which  was  assembled  win 
the  new  parliament,  the  lower  house  chose  Dr 
Atterbury  their  prolocutor.  He  was  an  enterprise 
ing  ecclesiastic,  of  extensive  learning,  acute  talents, 
violently  attached  to  tory  principles,  and  intimately 
connected  with  the  prime  minister,  Oxford ;  so  that 
he  directed  all  the  proceedings  in  the  lower  house 
of  convocation,  in  concert  with  that  minister.  The 
qneen,  in  a  letter  to  the  archbishop,  signified  her 
hope,  that  the  consultations  of  the  clergy  might  be 
of  use  to  repress  the  attempts  of  loose  and  profane 
persons.  She  sent  a  license  under  the  broad  seal, 
empowering  them  to  sit  and  do  business  in  as  am- 
ple a  manner  as  ever  had  been  granted  since  the 
reformation.    They  were  ordered  to  lay  before  the 

Sueen  an  account  of  the  excessive  growth  of  raft- 
elity  and  heresy,  as  well  as  of  other  abuses,  that 
necessary  measures  might  be  taken  for  a  reforms 
tion.  The  bishops  were  purposely  slighted  and 
overlooked,  because  they  had  lived  in  harmony  with 
the  late  ministers.  A  committee  being  appointed 
to  draw  up  a  representation  of  the  present  srate  of 
the  church  and  religion,  Atterbury  undertook  the 
task,  and  composed  a  remonstrance  that  contained 
the  most  keen  and  severe  strictures  upon  the  ad- 
ministration, as  it  had  been  exercised  since  the  time 
of  the  revolution.  Another  was  penned  by  the 
bishops  in  more  moderate  terms ;  and  several  regu- 
lations were  made,  but  in  nono  of  these  did  the 
two  houses  agree.  They  concurred,  however,  » 
censuring  some  tenets  favouring  Arianism,  broach- 
ed and  supported  by  Mr.-  Whiston,  mathematical 
professor  in  Cambridge.  He  had  been  expelled 
the  university,  and  wrote  a  vindication  of  hmweu, 
dedicated  to  the  convocation.  The  archbishop 
doubted   whether    this   assembly  could  proceed 
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a  man  for  heresy :  the  judges  wero  consult- 
_,  and  the  majority  of  them  gave  in  their  opinion, 
that  the  convocation  had  a  jurisdiction,  Four  of 
them  professed  the  contrary  sentiment,  which 
they  maintained  from  the  statutes  made  at  the  re- 
formation. The  queen,  in  a  letter  to  the  bishops, 
said,  that  as  there  was  now  no  doubt  of  their  juris- 
diction, she  expected  they  would  proceed  in  the 
matter  before  them.  Fresh  scruples  arising,  they 
determined  to  examine  the  book,  without  proceed- 
ing against  the  author,  and  this  was  censured  ac- 
cordingly. An  extract  of  the  sentence  was  sent 
to  the  queen  ;  but  she  did  not  signify  her  pleasure 
on  this  subject  and  the  affair  remained  in  suspense. 
Winston  published  a  work  in  four  volumes,  justify- 
ing his  doctrine,  and  maintaining  mat  the  apostoli- 
cal constitutions  were  not  only  canonical,  but  also 
preferable  in  ptint  of  authority  to  the  epistles  and 
the  gospels. 

THE  DUKE  OP  MARLBOROUGH  CONTINUES 
TO  COMMAND  THE  ALLIED  ARMY. 

Tux  new  ministry  had  not  yet  determined  to 
supersede  the  duke  of  Marlborough  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  army.  This  was  a  step  which  coold 
not  be  taken  without  giving  umbrage  to  the  Dutch 
and  other  allies.  He  therefore  set  out  for  Holland 
in  the  month  of  February,  after  the  queen  had  as- 
sured him,  that  he  might  depend  upon  the  punctual 
payment  of  the  forces.  Having  conferred  with  the 
deputies  of  the  States  about  the  operations  of  the 
campaign,  he,  about  the  middle  of  April,  assembled 
the  army  at  Orchies,  between  Lisle  and  Douay ; 
while  znareschal  de  Villars  drew  together  the 
French  troops  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cambray 
and  Arras.  Louis  had  by  this  time  depopulated  as 
well  as  impoverished  his  kingdom  ;  yet  his  subjects 
still  nocked  to  bis  standard  with  surprising  spirit 
and  attachment.  Under  the  pressure  of  extreme 
they  uttered  not  one  complaint  of  their 
ja ;  but  imputed  all  their  calamities  to  the 
and  obstinacy  of  the  allies.  Exclusive  of  all 
the  other  impositions  that  were  laid  upon  that  peo- 
ple, they  consented  to  pay  the  tenth  penny  of  their 
whole  substance  ;  but  all  their  efforts  of  loyalty  and 
affection  to  their  prince  would  have  been  ineffec* 
tual,  had  not  the  merchants  of  the  kingdom,  by  the 
permission  of  Philip,  undertaken  repeated  voyages 
to  the  South  Sea,  from  whence  they  brought  home 

;  while  the  allies  took  no  steps 
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intercepting  these  supplies,   though   nothing 
id  have  been  more  easy  for  the  English  than  to 


ive  the  enemy  of  this  great  resource,  and  con- 
it  to  their  own  advantage.  Had  a  squadron 
of  shins  been  annually  employed  for  this  purpose, 
the  subjects  of  France  and  Spain  must  have  been 
literally  starved,  and  Louis  obliged  to  submit  to 
such  terms  as  the  confederates  might  have  thought 
to  impose.  Villars  had  found  means  to 
a  Tory  numerous  army,  with  which  he 
iped  behind  the  river  Sanset,  in  such  an  ad- 
vantageous post  as  could  not  be  attacked  with  any 
prospect  of  success.  Meanwhile  the  duke  of  MarJU 
Borough  passed  the  Scarpe,  and  formed  his  camp 
between  Douay  and  Bouchain,  where  he  was 
joined  by  prince  Eugene  on  the  twenty-third  day 
of  May.  This  general,  however,  did  not  remain 
long  m  the  Netherlands.  Understanding  that  de- 
tachments had  been,  made  from  the  army  of  Villars 


to  the 


and  that  the  elector  of  Bavaria  in- 


tended to  act  in  the  empire,  the  prince,  hy  order 
from  the  court  of  Vienna,  marched  towards  the 
Upper  Rhine  with  the  imperial  and  Palatine  troops, 
to  secure  Germany.  The  duke  of  Marlborough 
repassing  the  Scarpe,  encamped  in  the  plains  of 
Lens,  from  whence  he  advanced  towards  Aire,  as 
if  he  had  intended  to  attack  the  French  lines  in 
that  quarter.  These  lines  beginning  at  Bouchain 
en  the  Scheme,  were  continued  along  the  Sanset 
and  the  Scarpe  to  Arras,  and  thence  along  the  Up- 
per Scarpe  to  Canche.  They  were  defended  by  re- 
doubts and  other  works,  in  such  a  manner,  that 
Vffiars  judged  they  were  impregnable,  and  called 
them  the  Ne  plug  uUra  of  Marlborough. 

This  nobleman  advancing  within  two  leagues  of 
die  French  lines,  ordered  a  great  number  of  fas- 
cmes  to  be  made,  declaring  he  would  attack  them 
the  next  morning;  so  that  Villars  drew  all  his 
forces  on  that  side,  in  full  expectations  of  an  en- 
gagement. The  duke  on  the  supposition  that 
the   passage   of   the   Sanset   by   Arleux  would 


be  left  unguarded,  had  ordered  the  generals  Ca- 
dogan  and  Hompesch  to  ssswublo  twenty  bat. 
talione  and  seventeen  squadrons  from  Douay  and 
the  neighbouring  garrisons,  to  march  to  Arleux. 
where  they  should  endeavour  to  pass  the  Sanset. 
Brigadier  Sutton  was  detached,  with  the  artillery 
and  pontoons,  to  lay  bridges  over  the  canal  near 
Goulesen,  and  over  the  Scarpe  at  Vitry,  while  the 
duke,  with  the  whole  confederate  army,  began  his 
march  for  the  same  place  about  nine  in  the  even- 
ing. He  proceeded  with  such  expedition,  that  by 
fore  in  the  morning  he  passed  the  river  at  Vitry. 
There  he  received  intelligence,  that  Hompesch  had 
taken  possession  of  the  passes  on  the  Sanset  and 
Schelde  without  opposition,  the  enemy  having  with- 
drawn their  detachments  from  that  side,  just  as  he 
had  imagined.  He  himself,  with  his  vanguard  of 
fifty  squadrons,  hastened  his  march  towards  Arleux, 
and  before  eight  of  the  clock  arrived  at  Baca- 
Bachuel,  where  in  two  hours  he  was  joined  by  the 
heads  of  the  columns  into  which  he  had  divided  his 
infantry.  Villars  being  certified  of  his  intention, 
about  two  in  the  morning,  decamped  with  his 
whole  army,  and  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
king's  household  troops,  marched  all  night  with 
such  expedition,  that  about  eleven  in  the  forenoon 
he  was  in  sight  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  who 
had  by  this  time  joined  count  Hompesch.  The 
French  general  immediately  retreated  to  the  main 
body  of  his  army,  which  had  advanced  to  the  high 
road  between  Arras  and  Cambray,  while  the  allies 
encamped  upon  the  Schelde,  between  Oisy  and 
Estrun,  after  a  march  of  ten  leagues  without  halt- 
ing, scarce  to  be  paralleled  in  history.  By  this  plan 
so  happily  executed,  the  duke  of  Marlborough  fairly 
outwitted  Villars,  and,  without  the  loss  of  one  man, 
entered  the  lines  which  he  had  pronounced  impreg- 
nable. This  stroke  of  the  English  general  was  extol* 
led  as  a  master- piece  of  military  skill,  while  Villars 
was  exposed  to  the  ridicule  even  of  his  own  officers. 
The  field-deputies  of  the  States-general  proposed 
that  he  should  give  battle  to  the  enemy,  who  passed- 
the  Schelde  at  Crevecorur,  in  order  to  cover  Bou- 
chain ;  but  the  duke  would  not  haaard  an  engage- 
ment, considering  how  much  the  army  was  fatigued 
by  the  long  march ;  and  that  any  misfortune,  while 
they  continued  within  the  French  lines,  might  be 
fatal.  His  intention  was  to  besiege  Bouchain :  an 
enterprise  that  was  deemed  impracticable,  inas- 
much as  tiie  place  was  situated  in  a  morass,  strong- 
ly fortified,  and  defended  by  a  numerous  garrison, 
m  the  neighbourhood  of  an  army  superior  in  num- 
ber to  that  of  the  allies.  Notwithstanding  these 
disadvantages,  and  the  dissuasions  of  his  own 
friends,  he  resolved  to  undertake  the  siege ;  and, 
in  the  mean  time,  despatched  brigadier  Sutton  to 
England,  with  an  account  of  his  having  passed  the 
French  lines ;  which  was  not  at  all  agreeable  to  his 
enemies.  They  had  prognosticated  that  nothing 
would  be  done  during  this  campaign,  and  began  to 
insinuate  that  the  duke  could  strike  no  stroke  of 
importance  without  the  assistance  of  prince  Eu- 
gene. They  now  endeavoured  to  lessen  the  glory 
of  his  success ;  and  even  taxed  him  with  having  re- 
moved his  camp  from  a  convenient  situation  to  a 
place  where  the  troops  were  in  danger  of  starving. 
Nothing  could  be  more  provoking  than  this  scanda- 
lous malevolence  to  a  great  man  who  had  done  so 
much  honour  to  his  country,  and  was  then  actually 
exposing  his  life  in  her  service. 

BOUCHAIN  REDUCED. 

On  the  tenth  day  of  August  Bouchain  was  in- 
vested, and  the  duke  of  Marlborough  exerted  him- 
self to  the  utmost  extent  of  his  vigilance  and  capa- 
city, well  knowing  the  difficulties  of  the  undertak- 
ing, and  how  much  his  reputation  would  depend 
upon  his  success.    Villars  had  taken  every  precau- 
tion that  his  skill  and  experience  could  suggest,  to 
baffle  the  endeavours  of  the  English  general.    He 
had  reinforced  the  garrison  to  the  number  of  six 
thousand  chosen  men,  commanded  by  officers  of 
known  courage  and  ability.    He  made  some  efforts 
to  raise  the  siege ;  but  they  were  rendered  ineffec- 
tual by  the  consummate  prudence  and  activity  of 
the   duke    of    Marlborough.      Then    he    laid   a 
scheme  for  surprising  Douay,  which  likewise  mis- 
carried.   If  we  consider  that  the  EUgttah  general, 
in  the  execution  of  his  plan,  was  obliged  to  form 
lines,  erect  regular  forts,  raise  batteries,  throw 
bridges  over  a  river,  make  a  causeway  through  a 
deep  morass,  provide  for  the  security  of  convoys 
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against  a  nnmeroas  amy  on  one  aide,  and  the  gar- 
risons of  Conde  and  Valenciennes  on  the  other, 
we  matt  allow  this  was  the  boldest  enterprise  of 
the  whole  war :  that  it  required  all  the  fortitude, 
skill,  and  resolution  of  a  great  general,  and  all  the 
▼alonr  and  intrepidity  of  die  confederate  troops, 
who  had  scarce  ever  exhibited  such  amazing  proofs 
of  courage  upon  any  other  occasion  as  they  now 
displayed  at  the  siege  of  Bouchain.  In  twenty 
days  after  the  trenches  were  opened,  the  garrison 
were  obliged  to  surrender  themselves  prisoners  of 
war ;  and  this  conquest  was  the  last  military  ex- 
ploit performed  by  the  duke  of  Marlborough  :  the 
breaches  of  Bouchain  were  no  sooner  repaired 
than  the  opposite  armies  began  to  separate,  and 
the  allied  forces  were  quartered  in  the  frontier 
towns,  that  they  might  be  at  hand  to  take  the  field 
early  in  the  spring.  They  were  now  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Maeje,  almost  as  far  as  the  Sombre ;  of 
the  Schelde  from  Tourney ;  and  of  the  Lys  as  far 
as  it  is  navigable.  They  had  reduced  Spanish 
Gaelderland,  Liniburg,  Brabant,  Flanders,  and  the 
greatest  part  of  Hainault :  they  were  masters  of 
the  Scarpe ;  and,  by  the  conquest  of  Bouchain,  they 
had  opened  to  themselves  a  way  into  the  very 
bowels  of  France.  All  these  acquisitions  were 
owing  to  the  ralour  and  conduct  of  the  duke  of 
Marlborough,  who  now  returned  to  the  Hague, 
and  arrived  in  England  about  the  middle  of  Novem- 
ber. 

THE  DUKE  OF  ARGYLE  COMMANDS  THE 

BRITISH  TROOPS  IN  SPAIN. 

Th  a  queen  had  conferred  the  command  of  her 
forces  in  Spain  upon  the  duke  of  Argyle,  who  was 
recalled  from  the  service  in  Flanders  for  that  pur- 
pose. He  had  long  been  at  variance  with  the  duke 
of  Marlborough ;  a  circumstance  which  recommend- 
ed him  the  more  strongly  to  the  ministry.  He  land- 
ed at  Barcelona  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  May,  and 
found  the  British  troops  in  the  utmost  distress  for 
want  of  subsistence.  The  treasurer  had  promised 
to  supply  him  liberally ;  the  commons  had  granted 
one  million  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  for  that 
service.  All  their  hopes  of  success  were  fixed  on 
the  campaign  in  that  kingdom;  and  indeed  the 
army  commanded  by  the  duke  do  Vendome  was 
in  such  a  wretched  condition,  that  if  Staremberg 
had  been  properly  supported  by  the  allies,  be 
might  have  obtained  signal  advantage*.  The  duke 
of  Argyle,  having  waited  in  vain  for  the  promised 
remittances,  was  obliged  to  borrow  money  on  his 
own  credit,  before  the  British  troops  could  take  the 
field.  At  length,  Staremberg  advanced  towards 
the  enemy,  who  attacked  him  at  the  pass  of  Prato 
del  Rey,  where  they  were  repulsed  with  consider- 
able damage.  After  this  action  the  duke  of  Argyle 
was  seised  with  a  violent  fever,  and  conveyed  back 
to  Barcelona.  Vendome  invested  the  castle  of 
Cardona,  which  was  vigorously  defended  till  the 
end  of  December,  when  a  detachment  being  sent 
to  the  relief  of  the  place,  defeated  the  besiegers, 
kiltad  two  thousand  on  the  spot,  and  took  all  their 
artillery,  ammunition,  and  baggage.  Staremberg 
was  unable  to  follow  die  blow :  the  duke  of  Argyle 
wrote  pressing  letters  to  the  ministry,  and  loudly 
complained  that  he  was  altogether  unsupported ; 
but  all  bis  remonstrances  were  ineffectual :  no  re- 
mittances arrived;  and  he  returned  to  England 
without  having  been  able  to  attempt  any  thing  of 
importance,  m  September,  king  Charles,  leaving 
his  queen  at  Barcelona,  set  sail  for  Italy,  and  at 
Milan  had  an  interview  with  the  duke  of  Savoy, 
where  all  disputes  were  compromised.  That  prince 
had  forced  his  way  into  Savoy,  and  penetrated  as 
far  as  the  Rhine ;  but  he  suddenly  halted  in  the 
middle  of  his  career,  and  after  a  short  campaign 
repassed  the  mountains.  Prince  Eugene,  at  the 
head  of  the  German  forces,  protected  the  electors 
at  Frankfort  from  the  designs  of  the  enemy,  and 
Charles  was  ananimously  chosen  emperor;  the 
electors  of  Cologn  and  Bavaria  having  been  ex- 
eluded  from  voting,  because  they  lay  under  the  ban 
of  the  empire.  The  war  between  the  Ottoman 
Porte  and  the  Muscovites  was  of  short  duration. 
The  csar  advanced  so  far  into  Moldavia,  mat  he 
was  cut  off  from  all  supplies,  and  altogether  in  the 
power  of  his  enemy.  In  this  emergency,  he  found 
means  to  corrupt  the  grand  vizier  in  private,  while 
in  public  he  proposed  articles  of  peace  that  were 
accented.  The  king  of  Sweden,  who  was  in  the 
Turkish  army,  charged  the  vizier  with  treachery, 


and  that  minister  was  actually  disgraced, 
grand  tdgntor  threatened  to  renew  the  war;  but  lis) 
was  appeased  by  the  czar's  surrendering  A^oph. 

EXPEDITION  TO  CANADA. 

The  English  ministry  had  conceived  great  expec- 
tations from  an  expedition  against  Quebec  and 
Plaeentia,  in  North  America,  planned  by  colonel 
Nicholson,  who  had  taken  possession  of  Nova  Sco- 
tia, and  garrisoned  Porte  Royal,  to  which  he  gave 
the  name  of  Anapoue.  He  had  brought  four  Indian 
chiefs  to  England,  and  represented  the  advantages 
that  would  redound  to  the  nation  in  point  of  com- 
merce, should  the  French  be  expelled  from  North 
America.  The  ministers  relished  the  proposal.  A 
body  of  five  thousand  men  was  embarked  in  tran- 
sports, under  the  command  of  brigadier  Hill,  brother 
to  Mm.  Masham ;  and  they  sailed  from  Plymouth 
in  the  beginning  of  May,  with  a  strong  squadron, 
of  ships  commanded  by  Sir  Hovenden  Walker.  At 
Boston  in  New  England,  they  were  joined  by  two 
regiments  of  Provincials  ;  and  about  four  thousand 
men,  consisting  of  American  planters,  Pjalatxnes, 
and  Indians,  rendezvoused  at  Albany,  in  order  to 
march  by  land  into  Canada,  while  the  fleet  sailed 
up  the  nver  of  that  name.  On  the  twenty-first  day 
of  August,  they  were  exposed  to  a  violent  storm, 
and  driven  among  rocks,  where  eight  transports 
perished,  with  about  eight  hundred  men.  The  ad- 
miral immediately  sailed  back  to  Spanish-river  bay, 
where  it  was  determined,  in  a  council  of  war,  that 
as  the  fleet  and  forces  were  victualled  for  ten 
weeks  only,  and  they  could  not  depend  upon  a 
supply  of  provisions  from  New  England,  they  should 
return  home,  without  making  any  further  attempt. 
Such  was  the  issue  of  this  paltry  expedition,  in- 
trusted to  the  direction  of  an  officer  without  talents 
and  experience. 

In  the  Irish  parliament  held  during  the  summer, 
the  duke  of  Ormond  and  the  majority  of  the  peers  sup- 
ported the  tory  interest,  while  the  commons  expres- 
sed the  warmest  attachment  to  revolution  princi- 
ples. The  two  houses  made  strenuous  representa- 
tions, and  passed  severe  resolutions  against  each 
other.  After  the  session,  Sir  Constantme  Phipps, 
the  chancellor,  and  general  Ingoldsby,  were  ap- 
pointed justices  in  the  absence  of  the  duke  of  Or- 
mond, who  returned  to  England  in  the  month  of 
November.  In  Scotland  the  Jacobites  made  no 
scruple  of  professing  their  principles  and  attach- 
ments to  the  pretender.  The  dutchess  of  Gordon 
presented  the  faculty  of  advocates  with  a  sflver 
medal,  representing  the  chevalier  de  St.  George ; 
and  on  the  reverse  the  British  islands,  with  the 
motto  -  Bedditte."  After  some  debate,  it  was  voted, 
by  a  majority  of  sixty-three  voices  against  twelve, 
that  the  dutchess  should  be  thanked  for  this  token 
of  her  regard.  This  task  was  performed  by  Dun- 
dasa  of  Arnistoun,  who  thanked  her  grace  for  hav- 
ing presented  them  with  a  medal  of  their  sovereign 
lord  the  king;  hoping,  and  being  confident,  that 
her  grace  would  very  soon  have  an  opportunity  to 
compliment  the  faculty  with  a  second  medal,  struck 
upon  the  restoration  of  the  king  and  royal  family, 
upon  the  finishing  rebellion,  usurping  tyranny,  and 
whiggery.  An  account  of  this  transaction  being 
laid  before  the  queen,  the  lord-advocate  was  order- 
ed to  inquire  into  the  particulars.  Then  the  faculty 
were  so  intimidated,  mat  theydisowned  Dundaaa, 
and  Horne,  his  accomplice.  They  pretended  that 
the  affair  of  the  medal  had  been  transacted  by  a 
party  at  an  occasional  meeting,  and  not  by  general 
consent ;  and  by  a  solemn  act  they  declared  their 
attachment  to  the  queen  and  the  protestant  succes- 
sion. The  court  was  satisfied  with  this  atonement ; 
but  the  resident  from  Hanover  having  presented 
a  memorial  to  the  queen  desiring  that  Dundaaa 
and  his  associates  might  be  prosecuted,  the  govern- 
ment removed  Sir  David  Dalrymnle  from  bis  office 
of  lord-advocate,  on  pretence  of  his  having  been 
too  remiss  in  prosecuting  those  delinquenui ;  and 
no  further  inquiry  was  made  into  the  affair. 

NEGOTIATION  BETWEEN  THE  COURTS  OF 
FRANCE  AND  ENGLAND. 

Foa  some  time  the  negotiation  for  peace  had 
been  carried  on  between  the  court  of  France  and 
the  new  ministers,  who  had  a  double  aim  in  this 
measure;  namely,  to  mortify  the  whigs  and  the 
Dutch,  whom  they  detested,  and  to  free  their  coun- 
try from  a  ruinous  war,  which  had  all  the  appear* 
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anee  of  heroming  habitual  to  the  constitution.  They 
foresaw  die  rink  they  would  ran  by  entering  into 
measures,  should  ever  the  opposite  faction 
the  ascendency:  they  knew  the  whig* 
would  employ  all  their  art  and  influence,  which  was 
rery  powerful,  in  obstructing  the  peace,  and  in  rais- 
ing a  popular  clamour  against  the  treaty.  But  their 
motives  for  treating  were  such  as  prompted  them 
to  undervalue  all  those  difficulties  and  dangers.  They 
hoped  to  obtain  such  advantages  in  point  of  com- 
merce for  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  as  would  si- 
lence all  detraction.  They  did  not  doubt  of  being  able 
to  maintain  the  superiority  which  they  had  acquir- 
ed in  parliament ;  and  perhaps  some  of  them  cher- 
ished views  in  favour  of  the  pretender,  whose  suc- 
cession to  the  crown  would  have  effectually  estab- 
lished their  dominion  over  the  opposite  party.  The 
earl  of  Jersey,  who  acted  in  concert  with  Oxford, 
sent  a  private  message  to  the  court  of  France,  im- 
porting the  queen's  earnest  desire  of  peace,  repre- 
senting the  impossibility  of  a  private  negotiation,  ns 
the  ministry  was  obliged  to  act  with  the  utmost  cir- 
cumspection, and  desiring  that  Louis  would  propose 
to  the  Dutch  a  renewal  of  the  conferences,  in  which 
case  the  English  plenipotentiaries  should  hare  such 
instructions,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the 
States-general  to  prevent  the  conclusion  of  the 
This  intimation  was  delivered  by  one  Gaul- 
in  obscure  priest,  who  acted  as  chaplain  to 
it  GaUas,  the  imperial  ambassador,  and  had 
employed  as  a  spy  by  the  French  ministry, 
commencement  of  hostilities.  His  con- 
with  lord  Jersey,  was  by  means  of  that 
»'s  lady,  who  professed  tike  Roman/cathoHc 
His  message  was  extremely  agreeable  to 
court  of  Versailles.  He  returned  to  London, 
with  a  letter  of  compliment  from  the  marquis  de 
Torcy  to  the  earl  of  Jersey,  in  which  that  minister 
him  of  his  master's  sincere  inclination  for 
though  he  was  averse  to  a  renewal  of  the 
with  the  States-general.  Gualtiev 
s  letter  to  Versailles,  desiring,  in  the  name 
of  the  English  ministry,  that  his  most  christian 
majesty  would  enmmunicate  to  them  Ms  proposals 
for  a  general  peace,  which  they  would  communi- 
cate to  the  States-general,  that  they  might  negotiate 
in  concert  with  their  nines.  A  general  answer  be- 
ing made  to  this  intimation,  Gusitier  made  a  second 
journey  to  Versailles,  and  brought  over  a  memorial 
winch  was  immediately  transmitted  to  Holland.  In 
mean  time,  the  pensionary  endeavoured  to  re- 
the  conferences  in  Holland.  Petkum  wrote  to 
French  ministry,  that  if  his  majesty  would  re- 
the  nespttetien,  m  concert  with  the  queen  of 
Great  Britain,  he  should  certainly  have  reason  to 
be  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  Dutch  deputies. 
This  proposal  Louis  declined,  at  the  desire  of  the 
Enghsh  ministers. 

The  States  general  having  perused  the  memorial, 
assured  queen  Anne  that  they  were  ready  to  jUn 
with  her  in  contributing  to  the  conclusion  of  a  dur- 
able pence ;  but  they  expressed  a  desire  that  the 
French  king  would  communicate  a  more  particular 
phut  for  securing  the  interest  of  the  allied  powers, 
and  for  settling  the  repose  of  Europe.  Gaultier 
was  once  more  sent  to  Versailles,  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Prior,  who  had  resided  in  France,  as  secretary 
to  urn  embassies  of  the  earls  of  Portland  and  Jersey, 
had  acquired  some  reputation  by 
was  a  man  of  uncommon  abil- 
iry/and  msuuating  address,  and  perfectly  devoted 
to  the  tory  interest.  He  was  empowered  to  com- 
mimiretir  the  premninary  demands  of  the  English  ; 
to  receive  the  answer  of  the  French  king ;  and  de- 
whether  or  not  king  Philip  had  transmitted  a 
r  of  treating  to  his  grandfather.  He  arrived  in 
eognito  at  Fontssneblenn,  and  presented  the  queen's 
1,  in  which  she  demanded  a  barrier  for  the 
in  the  Netherlands,  and  another  on  the 
for  the  empire :  a  security  for  the  Dutch 
i,  and  a  general  satisfaction  to  all  her  si- 
She  required  that  die  strong  places  taken 
the  duke  of  Savoy  should  be  restored ;  and 
that  be  should  possess  such  towns  and  districts  in 
Italy  as  had  been  ceded  to  him  in  treaties  between 
hhn  and  his  allies :  that  Louis  should  acknowledge 
eneen  Anne  and  the  protestant  succession ;  demol- 
ish the  fortifications  of  Dunkirk ;  and  agree  to  a 
aew  treaty  of  commerce :  that  Gibraltar  and  Port- 
Mahon  should  be  yielded  to  the  crewn  of  England ; 
trade  in  America,  at  that  time  carried 
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together  with  some  towns  on  mat  continent,  where 
the  slaves  might  be  refreshed.  She  expected  secur- 
ity that  her  subjects  trading  to  Spain  should  enjoy 
all  advantages  granted  by  that  crown  to  the  most 
favoured  nation  :  that  she  should  be  put  in  posses- 
sion of  Newfoundland  and  Hudson's  bay,  either  by 
way  of  restitution  or  cession ;  and  that  both  natio: « 
should  continue  to  enjoy  whatever  territories  they 
might  be  possessed  of  in  North  America  at  the  rati- 
fication of  the  treaties.  She  likewise  insisted  upon 
a  security  that  the  crowns  of  France  and  Spain 
should  never  be  united  on  the  same  head.  Her 
majesty  no  longer  insisted  upon  Philip V  being  ex- 
pelled from  tbe  throne  of  Spain  by  the  arms  of  his 
own  grandfather.  She  now  perceived  that  the  ex- 
orbitant power  of  the  house  of  Austria  would  be  as 
dangerous  to  the  liberty  of  Europe,  as  ever  that  of 
the  family  of  Bourbon  had  been,  in  the  zenith  of  its 
glory.  She  might  have  remembered  the  excessive 
power,  die  insolence,  the  ambition  of  Charles  V. 
and  Philip  II.  who  had  enslaved  so  many  countries, 
and  embroiled  all  Europe.  She  was  sincerely  de- 
sirous of  peace,  from  motives  of  humanity  and  com- 
passion to  her  subjects  and  fellow-creatures  :  she 
was  eagerly  bent  upon  procuring  such  advantages 
to  her  people,  as  would  enable  them  to  discharge 
the  heavy  load  of  debt  under  which  they  laboured, 
and  recompense  them  in  some  measure  for  the  blood 
and  treasure  they  had  so  lavishly  expended  in  the 
prosecution  of  tile  war.  These  were  the  sentiments 
of  a  christian  princess ;  of  an  amiable  and  pious 
sovereign,  who  bore  a  share  in  the  grievances  of 
her  subjects,  and  looked  upon  them  with  the  eyes 
of  maternal  affection.  She  thought  she  had  the 
better  title  to  Insist  upon  those  advantages,  as  they 
had  been  already  granted  to  her  subjects  in  a  pri- 
vate treaty  with  king  Charles. 

MENAGER  ARRIVES  IN  ENGLAND. 

As  Prior's  powers  were  limited  in  such  a  manner 
that  he  could  not  negotiate,  Mr.  M enager,  deputy 
from  the  city  of  Rouen  to  the  board  of  trade,  ac- 
companied the  English  minister  to  London,  with 
full  power  to  settle  the  preliminaries  of  the  treaty. 
On  his  arrival  in  London,  the  queen  immediately 
commissioned  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury,  the  earls  of 
Jersey,  Dartmouth,  Oxford,  and  Mr.  St.  John,  to 
treat  with  hhn ;  and  the  conferences  were  imme- 
diately begun.  After  long  and  various  disputes, 
they  agreed  upon  certain  preliminary  articles, 
which,  on  the  eighth  day  of  October,  were  signed  by 
the  French  minister,  and  by  the  two  secretaries  of 
state,  hi  consequence  of  a  written  order  from  her 
majesty.  Then  Menager  was  privately  introduced 
to  the  queen  at  Windsor.  She  told  him  she  was 
averse  to  war }  that  she  would  exert  all  her  power 
to  conclude  a  speedy  peace :  that  she  should  be  glad 
to  live  upon  good  terms  with  the  king  of  France,  to 
whom  she  was  so  nearly  allied  in  blood  :  she  ex- 
pressed her  hope  that  there  would  be  a  closer  union 
after  the  peace  between  them,  and  between  their 
subjects,  cemented  by  a  perfect  correspondence 
and  friendship.  The  earl  of  Strafford,  who  bad  been, 
lately  recalled  from  the  Hague,  where  he  resided 
as  ambassador,  was  now  sent  back  to  Holland,  with 
orders  to  communicate  to  the  pensionary  the  pro- 
posals of  peace  which  France  had  made ;  to  signify 
the  queen's  approbation  of  them,  and  propose  a 
place  where  the  plenipotentiaries  should  assemble. 
The  English  ministers  now  engaged  in  an  intimate 
correspondence  with  the  court  of  Versailles  ;  and 
maresohal  TaDard,  being  released  from  his  con- 
finement at  Nottingham,  was  allowed  to  return  to 
bis  own  country  on  bis  parole.  After  the  depar- 
ture of  Menager,  the  preliminaries  were  communi- 
cated to  count  GaEas,  the  emperor's  minister,  who, 
in  order  to  h»«*wM»  the  minds  of  the  people,  caused 
them  to  be  translated,  and  inserted  in  one  of  the 
daily  papers.  This  step  was  so  much  resented  by 
the  queen,  that  she  sent  a  message,  desiring  he 
would  come  no  more  to  court;  but  that  he  might 
leave  the  kingdom  as  soon  as  he  should  think  pro- 
per. He  took  the  hint,  and  retired  accordingly ;  but 
the  queen  gave  the  emperor  to  understand,  that 
any  other  minister  he  should  appoint  would  be  ad- 
mitted by  her  without  hesitation. 

THE  FRENCH  KING'S  PROPOSALS  DIS- 
AGREEABLE TO 'THE  ALLIES. 
Th  a  States  of  Holland,  alarmed  at  tbe  prelhnioa- 


that  the  negro  trade  in  America,  at  that  time  carried        Th  ■  states  or  riouana,  alarmed  at  tne  preinwoa 
en  by  thelfrench,  should  be  ceded  to  the  English,  ^  ries,  sent  over  Buys,  as  emoy-extrsnrdtoary,  to  m 
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tereede  with  the  ounb,  that  *ho  would  alter  her 
resolutions ;  but  she  continued  steady  to  her  par- 
pose  ;  and  the  earl  of  Strafford  demanded  the 
Immediate  concurrence  of  the  States,  declaring,  in 
the  queen's  name,  that  she  would  wok  upon  any 
delay,  on  their  part,  as  a  refusal  to  comply  with  her 
propositions.  Intimidated  by  this  declaration,  they 
agreed  to  open  the  general  conferences  at  Ut- 
recht on  the  first  day  of  January.  They  granted 
passports  to  the  French  ministers ;  while  the  queen 
appointed  Robinson  bishop  of  Bristol,  and  the  earl 
of  Strafford,  her  plenipotentiaries  at  the  congress. 
Charles,  the  new  emperor,  being  at  Milan,  when 
he  received  a  copy  of  the  preliminaries,  wrote  cir- 
cular letters  to  the  electors  and  the  princes  of  the 
empire,  exhorting  them  to  persist  in  their  engage* 
ments  to  the  grand  alliance,  lie  likewise  desired 
the  States-general  to  join  councils  with  him  m  per- 
suading the  queen  of  England  to  reject  the  pro- 
posals of  France,  and  prosecute  the  war ;  or  at 
least  to  negotiate  on  the  foundation  of  the  first 
preliminaries,  which  had  been  signed  by  the  mar- 
quis de  Torcy.  He  wrote  a  letter  to  the  same  pur- 
re  to  the  queen  of  Great  Britain,  who  received 
urith  the  most  mortifying  indifference.  No 
wonder  that  he  should  sealously  contend  for  the 
continuance  of  a  war,  the  expense  of  which  she 
and  the  Dutch  had  hitherto  almost  wholly  de- 
frayed. The  new  preliminaries  were  severely  at- 
tacked by  the  wbigs,  who  ridiculed  and  reviled  the 
ministry  in  word  and  writing.  Pamphlets,  libels, 
and  lampoons,  were  to-day  published  by  one  fac- 
tion, and  to-morrow  answered  by  the  other.  They 
contained  all  the  insinuations  of  malice  and  con- 
tempt, all  the  bitterness  of  reproach,  and  all  the 
rancour  of  recrimination.  In  the  midst  of  mis  con- 
tention the  queen  despatched  the  earl  of  Rivers  to 
Hanover,  with  an  assurance  to  the  elector,  that 
his  succession  to  the  crown  should  be  effectually 
ascertained  in  the  treaty.  The  earl  brought  back 
an  answer  in  writing :  but,  at  the  same  time,  his 
electoral  highness  ordered  baron  de  Bothmar,  his 
envoy  in  England,  to  present  a  memorial  to  the 
queen,  representing  the  pernicious  consequences 
of  Phihp's  remaining  in  possession  of  Spain  and 
the  West  Indies.  This  remonstrance  the  baron 
published,  by  way  of  appeal  to  the  people,  and  the 
whigs  extolled  it  with  the  highest  encomiums  ;  but 
the  queen  and  her  ministers  resented  this  step,  as 
an  officious  and  inflammatory  interposition. 

The  proposals  of  peace  made  by  the  French  king 
were  disagreeable  even  to  some  individuals  of  the 
tory  party  ;  and  certain  peers,  who  had  hitherto 
adhered  to  that  interest,  agreed  with  the  whigs,  to 
make  a  remonstrance  against  the  preliminary  ar- 
ticles. The  court  being  apprised  of  their  intention, 
prorogued  the  parliament  till  the  seventh  day  of 
December,  in  expectation  of  the  Scottish  peers, 
who  would  cast  the  balance  in  favour  of  the  min- 
istry. In  her  speech,  at  the  opening  of  the  ses- 
sion, she  told  them,  mat,  notwithstanding  the  arts 
of  those  who  delighted  in  war,  the  place  and  time 
were  appointed  for  a  congress ;  and  that  the  States- 
general  had  expressed  their  entire  confidence  in 
her  conduct.  She  declared  her  chief  concern 
should  be  to  secure  the  succession  of  the  crown  m 
the  house  of  Hanover ;  to  procure  all  the  advan- 
tages to  the  nation  which  a  tender  and  affectionate 
sovereign  could  procure  for  a  dutiful  and  loyal 
people ;  and  to  obtain  satisfaction  for  all  her  allies. 
She  observed,  mat  the  most  effectual  way  to  pro- 
cure an  advantageous  peace,  would  be  to  make 
S reparations  for  carrying  on  die  war  with  vigour, 
he  recommended  unanimity,  and  prayed  God 
would  direct*  their  consultations.  In  the  house  of 
lords,  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  who  had  now  asso- 
ciated himself  with  the  whigs,  inveighed  against 
the  preliminaries  as  captious  and  insufficient,  and 
offered  a  clause  to  be  inserted  in  the  address  of 
thanks,  representing  to  her  majesty,  that  in  the 
opinion  of  the  house,  no  peace  could  be  safe  or 
honourable  to  Great  Britain  or  Europe,  if  Spain 
and  the  West  Indies  should  be  allotted  to  any 
branch  of  the  house  of  Bourbon.  A  violent  debate 
ensued,  in  the  course  of  which  the  earl  of  Anglesey 
represented  the  necessity  of  easing  the  nation  of 
the  burdens  incurred  by  an  expensive  war.  He  af- 
firmed that  a  good  peace  might  have  been  procured 
immediately  after  the  battle  of  RamiUies,  if  it  had 
not  been  pre? ented  by  some  persons  who  prolonged 
the  war  for  their  own  private  interest.    This  insta- 


llation was  levelled  at  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  who 


made  a  long  speech  in  his  own  vindication.  Hebsw* 
ed  to  the  place  where  the  queen  sat  incognito ;  and 
appealed  to  her,  whether,  while  he  had  the  honour 
to  serve  her  majesty  as  general  and  plenipotentiary, 
he  had  not  constantly  informed  her  and  her  council 
of  all  the  proposals  of  peace  which  had  been  made; 
and  had  not  desired  instructions  for  his  condact 
on  that  subject.  He  declared,  upon  his  conscience, 
and  in  presence  of  the  Supreme  Being,  before  whom 
he  expected  soon  to  appear,  that  he  was  ever  de- 
sirous of  a  safe,  honourable,  and  lasting  peace ;  and 
that  he  was  always  very  far  from  entertaining  any 
design  of  prolonging  the  war  for  his  own  private 
advantage,  as  his  enemies  had  most  falsely  insinu. 
ated.  At  last  the  question  being  put,  whether  the 
earl  of  Nottingham's  advice  should  be  part  of  the 
address ;  it  was  carried  in  the  affirmative  by  a  small 
majority.  The  address  was  accordingly  presented, 
and  the  queen,  in  her  answer,  said  she  should  be 
very  sorry  any  one  could  think  she  would  not  de 
her  utmost  to  recover  Spain  and  the  West  Indies 
from  the  house,  of  Bourbon.  Against  this  advice, 
however,  several  peers  protested,  because  there 
was  no  precedent  for  inserting  a  clause  of  advice  in 
an  address  of  thanks ;  and  because  they  looked  upon 
it  as  an  invasion  of  the  royal  prerogative.  In  the 
address  of  the  commons  there  was  no  such  article ; 
and,  therefore,  the  answer  they  received  was 
and  cordial. 

The  duke  of  Hamilton  churning  a  seat  in  the 
of  peers,  as  duke  of  Brandon,  a  tide  he  had  lately 
received,  was  opposed  by  the  anti-courtiers,  who 
pretended  to  foresee  great  danger  to  the  constitn- 
tion  from  admitting  into  the  house  a  greater  num- 
ber of  Scottish  peers  than  the  act  of  union  allowed. 
Counsel  was  beard  upon  the  validity  of  his  patent. 
They  observed  that  no  objection  could  be  made  to 
the  queen's  prerogative  in  conferring  honours; 
and  that  all  the  subjects  of  the  united  kingdom 
were  equally  capable  of  receiving  honour.  The 
house  of  lords  had  already  decided  the  matter,  in 
admitting  the  duke  of  Queensberry  upon  Ins  being 
created  duke  of  Dover.  The  debate  was  managed 
with  great  ability  on  both  sides :  the  Scottish  peers 
united  in  defence  of  the  duke's  claim;  and  the 
court  exerted  its  whole  strength  to  support  the 
patent.  Nevertheless,  the  question  being  put, 
whether  Scottish  peers,  created  peers  of  Great 
Britain  since  the  union,  had  a  right  to  ait  in  that 
house ;  it  was  carried  in  the  negative  by  a  majority 
of  five  voices  ;  though  not  without  a  protest  signed 
by  the  lords  in  the  opposition.  The  Scottish  pears 
were  so  incensed  at  this  decision,  that  they  drew 
up  a  representation  to  the  queen,  complaining  of  ft 
as  an  infringement  of  the  union,  and  a  mark  of  dis- 


grace put  upon  the  whole  peerage  of  Scotland. 
The  bill  against  occasional  conformity  was  revived 
by  the  earl  ot  Nottingham,  in  more  moderate 


than  those  that  had  been  formerly  rejected ;  and  it 
passed  both  houses  by  the  connivance  of  the  whigs, 
upon  the  earl's  promise,  that  if  they  would  consent 
to  this  measure,  he  would  bring  over  many  friends 
to  join  them  in  matters  of  greater  consequence.  On 
the  twenty-second  day  of  December,  the  queen  be- 
ing indisposed,  granted  a  commission  to  the  lord- 
keeper,  and  some  other  peers,  to  give  the  royal 
assent  to  this  bill,  and  another  for  the  land-tax. 
The  duke  of  Devonshire  obtained  leave  to  bring  in 
a  bill  for  giving  precedence  of  all  peers  to  the  elec- 


toral prince  of  Hanover,  as  the  duke  of  Cambridge. 
An  address  was  presented  to  the  queen,  desiring 
she  would  give  instructions  to  her  plenipotentia- 
ries, to  consult  with  the  ministers  of  the  allies  in 
Holland  before  the  opening  of  the  congress ;  that 
they  might  concert  the  necessary  measures  for  pro- 
ceeding with  unanimity,  the  better  to  obtain  the 
great  ends  proposed  by  her  majesty. 

DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH  DISMISSED 

FROM  ALL  HIS  EMPLOYMENTS. 

The  commissioners  for  examining  the  public 
accounts  having  discovered  that  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough had  received  an  annual  present  of  five  or 
six  thousand  pounds  from  the  contractors  of  bread 
to  the  army,  the  queen  declared  in  council,  that  she 
thought  fit  to  dismiss  him  from  all  his  employments, 
that  the  matter  might  be  impartially  examined. 
This  declaration  was  imparted  to  him  in  a  letter 
under  her  own  hand,  in  which  she  took  occasion  to 
complain  of  the  treatment  she  had  received.  She 
probably  alluded  to  the  insolence  of  Us  dutches*  : 
the  subjection  in  which  she  had  been  kept  by  the 
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late  ministry;  and  the  pain  lately  taken  by  the 
to  depredate  her  conduct,  and  thwart 
with  rem 
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respect  to  the  peace.  The  duke 
wrate  an  answer  to  her  majesty,  vindicating  Unv 
self  from  the  charge  which  had  been  brought  against 
his  character ;  and  his  two  daughters,  the  countess 
of  Sunderland  and  the  lady  Railton,  resigned  their 
places  of  ladies  in  the  bed-chamber.  The  ministry, 
m  order  to  ascertain  a  majority  in  the  house  of 
lards,  persuaded  the  queen  to  take  a  measure  which 
nothing  but  necessity  could  justify.  She  created 
twelve  peers  at  once,  [See  note  O  G,  mt  ike  end  of 
this  Vol,}  and  on  the  second  of  January  they  were 
mtrodneed  into  the  upper  house  without  opposition. 
The  hard  keeper  delivered  to  the  house  a 


from  the  oneen,  desiring  they  would  adjourn  to 

it£  day  of  the  month.    The  anoVoourtiers 


mg  the 
able  to 


alleged,  that  the  queen  could  not  send  a  message  to 
any  one  house  to  adjourn,  but  ought  to  hare  direct- 
ed it  to  both  houses.  This  objection  produced  a  de- 
bate, which  was  terminated  m  favour  of  the  court 
by  the  weight  of  the  twelve  new  peers. 

PRINCE  EUGENE  ARRIVES  IN  ENGLAND. 

At  this  period  prince  Eugene  arrived  in  England, 
a  letter  to  the  queen  from  the  emperor,  and 
hwtructaons  to  propose  a  new  scheme  for  prosecut* 
war.  His  errand  was  far  from  being  agree- 
to  the  ministry;  and  they  suspected  that  his 
real  aim  was  to  manage  intrigues  among  the  dhv 
party,  who  opposed  the  peace.  Never- 
he  was  treated  with  that  respect  which 
due  to  bis  quality  and  eminent  talenaj.  The 
the  nobility,  and  officers  of  distinction, 
i  at  his  arrival.  He  was  admitted  to 
an  audience  of  the  queen,  who  received  him 
with  great  complacency.  Having  perused  the 
rhich  be  delivered,  she  expressed  her 
that  her  health  did  not  permit  her  to 
speak  with  his  highness  as  often  as  she  could  wish; 
out  that  she  had  ordered  the  treasurer  and  secre- 
tary St-  John  to  receive  bis  proposals,  and  confer 
with  him  as  frequently  as  he  should  mink  proper. 
He  eaju  eased  extraordinary  respect  for  the  duke 
of  Marlborough,  notwithstanding  his  disgrace.  The 
lord  treasurer,  while  he  entertained  bimat  dinner, 
declared  that  he  looked  upon  that  day  as  the  hap- 
piest in  the  whole  course  of  his  .life,  since  he  had 
the  honour  to  see  in  his  house  the  greatest  captain 
of  the  age.  The  prince  is  said  to  have  replied,  "  If 
I  am,  it  is  owing  to  your  lordship."  Alluding  to 
disgrace  of  Marlborough,  whom  the  earl's  in- 
had  deprived  of  all  military  command, 
bishop  Burnet  conversed  with  him  about  the 
Jous  libels  that  were  every  day  published 
against  the  duke,  and  m  particular  mentioned  one 
ph,  in  which  the  author  allowed  he  had 
fortunate,  the  prince  observed,  it  was 
the  greatest  commendation  that  could  be  bestowed 
him.  as  it  implied  mat  all  bis  other  successes 
owing  to  his  courage  and  conduct.  While 
the  nobility  of  both  parties  vied  with  each  other  in 
atkms  of  respect  for  this  noble  stranger ; 
lie  was  adored  by  the  whigs,  and  admired  by 
the  people^  who  gaaed  at  hhn  in  crowds  when  he 
appeared  in  public ;  even  in  the  midst  of  all  these 

1,  party  riots  were  excited  to  insult  bis  per- 

scandalous  reflections  upon  his 

were  inserted  in  one  of  the  public  papers. 

The  queen  treated  hhn  with  distinguished  marks  of 
regard ;  and,  on  her  birth-day,  presented  him  with 
a  sword  worth  five  thousand  pounds.  Nevertheless, 
she  looked  upon  hhn  as  a  patron  and  friend  of  that 
turbulent  faction  to  which  she  owed  so  much  dis- 
quiet. She  knew  he  had  been  pressed  to  come 
over  by  the  whig  noblemen,  who  hoped  his  pres- 
ence would  inflame  the  people  to  some  desperate 
attempt  upon  the  new  ministry:  she  was  not 
ignorant  that  be  held  private  conferences  with  the 
duke  of  Marlborough,  the  earl  of  Sunderland,  the 
lord  Somers,  Halifax,  and  all  the  chiefs  of  that 
party :  and  mat  he  entered  into  a  close  connection 
with  the  baron  de  Bothmar,  the  Hanoverian  envoy, 
had  been  very  active  m  fomenting  the  distur- 
of  the  people. 

WALVOLE  EXPELLED. 
Hsa  majesty,  who  had  been  for 


an  early  campaign ;  she  hoped,  therefore,  that  the 
commons  would  proceed  in  giving. the  necessary 
despatch  to  the  supplies.  The  lord  treasurer,  in 
order  to  demonstrate  Ins  attachment  to  the  protes- 
tant  succession,  brought  In  a  bill  which  had  been 
proposed  by  the  duke  of  Devonshire,  giving  prece- 
dence to  the  whole  electoral  family,  as  children 
and  nephews  of  the  crown ;  and  when  It  was  pas- 
sed into  an  act,  he  sent  it  over  to  Hanover  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Harley.  The  sixteen  peers  for  Scotland 
were  prevailed  upon,  by  promise  of  satisfaction,  to 
resume  their  seats  in  the  upper  house,  from  which 
they  had  absented  themselves  since  the  decision 
against  the  patent  of  the  duke  of  Hamilton ;  but 
whatever  pecuniary  recompense  they  might  have 
obtained  from  the  court,  on  which  they  were  mean- 
ly dependent,  they  received  no  satisfaction  from 
the  parliament.  The  commons,  finding  Mr.  WaJ- 
pole  very  troublesome  in  their  house,  by  bis  talents, 
activity,  and  aealous  attachment  to  the  whig  inter- 
est, found  means  to  discover  some  clandestine  prac- 
tices in  which  be  was  concerned  as  secretary  at 
war,  with  regard  to  the  forage-contract  in  Scotland. 
The  contractors,  rather  than  admit  into  their  part- 
nership a  person  whom  he  had  recommended  for 
that  purpose,  chose  to  present  his  friend  with  five 
hundred  pounds.  Their  bin  was  addressed  to  Mr. 
Walpole,  who  endorsed  it,  and  his  friend  touched 
the  money.  [See  note  Hit,  at  the  end  of  this  Vol.} 
This  transaction  was  interpreted  into  a  bribe.  Mr. 
Walpole  was  voted  guilty  of  corruption,  imprisoned 
in  the  Tower,  and  expelled  the  house.  Being  af- 
terward rechosen  by  the  same  borough  of  Lynn. 
Regis,  which  he  had  before  represented,  a  petition 
was  lodged  against  hhn,  and  the  commons  voted 
him  incapable  of  being  elected  a  member  to  serve 
in  the  present  parliament. 

Their  next  attack  was  upon  the  duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough, who  was  found  to  have  received  a  yearly 
sum  from  Sir  Solomon  Medina,  a  Jew,  concerned 
in  the  contract  for  furnishing  the  army  with  bread ; 
to  have  been  gratified  by  the  queen  with  ten  thou- 
sand pounds  a-year  to  defray  the  expense  of  intelli- 
gence ;  and  to  have  pocketed  a  deduction  of  two 
and  a  half  per  cent,  from  the  pay  of  the  foreign 
troops  maintained  by  England.  It  was  alleged,  In 
bis  justification,  that  the  present  from  the  Jews 
was  a  customary  perquisite,  which  had  always  been 
enjoyed  by  the  general  of  the  Dutch  army :  that 
the  deduction  of  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  was 
granted  to  him  by  an  express  warrant  from  her 
majesty ;  that  all  the  articles  of  the  charge  joined 
together  did  not  exceed  thirty  thousand  pounds,  a 
sum  much  inferior  to  that  which  had  been  allowed 
to  king  William  for  contingencies :  that  the  money 
was  expended  in  procuring  intelligence,  which  was 
so  exact  mat  the  duke  was  never  surprised :  that 
none  of  bis  parties  were  ever  intercepted  or  cut  off; 
and  all  the  designs  were  by  these  means  so  well 
concerted,  that  he  never  once  miscarried.  Not- 
withstanding these  representations,  the  majority 
voted  that  (his  practices  had  been  unwarrantable 
and  illegal;  and  that  the  deduction  was  to  be  ac- 
counted for  as  public  money.  These  resolutions 
were  communicated  to  the  queen,  who  ordered  the 
attorney-general  to  prosecute  the  duke  for  the 
money  he  had  deducted  by  virtue  of  her  own  war- 
rant. Such  practices  were  certainly  mean  and 
mercenary,  and  greatly  tarnished  the  glory  which 
the  duke  had  acquired  by  his  military  talents,  and 
other  shining  qualities. 

RESOLUTIONS  AGAINST  THE  BARRIER- 

.     TREATY  AND  THE  DUTCH. 

Tbi  commons  now  directed  the  stream  of  their 
resentment  against  the  Dutch,  who  had  certainly 
exerted  all  their  endeavours  to  overwhelm  the 
new  ministry,  and  retard  the  negotiations  for  peace. 
They  maintained  an  intimate  correspondence  with 
the  whigs  of  England.  They  diffused  the  most  in- 
vidious reports  against  Oxford  and  secretary  St. 
John.  Buys,  their  envoy  at  London,  acted  the  part 
of  an  incendiary,  in  suggesting  violent  measures  to 
the  malcontents,  and  caballing  against  the  govern- 
ment. The  ministers,  by  way  of  reprisal,  influen- 
ced the  house  of  commons  to  pass  some  acrimoni- 
ous resolutions  against  the  States-general.  They 
alleged  that  the  States  had  been  deficient  in  their 
proportion  of  troops,  both  in  Spain  and  in  the 
Netherlands,  during  the  whole  course  of  the  war ; 

I  and  that  the  queen  had  paid  above  three  millions  of 
crowns  ir-  subsidies,  above  what  aha  was  obliged  to 
Z 


time  af- 
flicted with  the  gout,  sent  a  message  to  both  houses, 
en  the  seventeenth  day  of  January, .signifying  that 

were  arrived  at  Utrecht ;  and 
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advance  by  her  engagements.  They  attacked  the 
barrier-treaty,  whtennad  been  concluded  with  the 
States  by  lord  Townshend,  after  the  conferences  at 
Gertruydenberg.      By    this   agreement,    England 

{uaranteed  a  barrier  in  the  Netherlands  to  the 
>utch ;  and  the  States  boond  themselves  to  main- 
tain, with  their  whole  force,  the  queen's  title,  and 
the  protectant  succession.  The  tones  affirmed  that 
England  was  disgraced  by  engaging  in  any  other 
state  to  defend  a  succession  which  the  nation  might 
see  cause  to  alter :  that,  by  this  treaty,  the  States 
were  authorised  to  interpose  in  British  councils ; 
that,  being  possessed  of  all  those  strong  towns, 
they  might  exclude  the  English  from  trading  to 
them,  and  interfere  with  the  manufactures  of  Great 
Britain.  The  house  of  commons  Toted,  that  in  the 
barrier-treaty  there  were  several  articles  destruc- 
tive to  the  trade  and  interest  of  Great  Britain,  and 
therefore  highly  dishonourable  to  her  majesty : 
that  the  lord  viscount  Townshend  was  not  authoris- 
ed to  conclude  several  articles  in  that  treaty :  that 
he  and  ail  those  who  .had  advised  its  being  ratified 
were  enemies  to  the  queen  and  kingdom.  AH  their 
votes  were  digested  into  a  long  representation  pre- 
sented to  the  queen,  in  which  they  averred  that 
England,  during  the  war,  had  been  overcharged 
nineteen  millions;  a  circumstance  that  implied 
mismanagement  or  fraud  in  the  old  ministry.  The 
States,  alarmed  at  these  resolutions,  wrote  a  re- 
spectful letter  to  the  queen,  representing  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  barrier,  for  the  mutual  security  of  Eng- 
land and  the  United  Provinces.  They  afterwards 
drew  up  a  large  memorial  in  vindication  of  their 

groceedings  during  the  war ;  and  it  was  published 
x  one  of  the  English  papers.  The  commons  im- 
mediately voted  it  a  false,  scandalous,  and  malicious 
libel,  reflecting  upon  the  resolutions  of  the  house ; 
and  the  printer  and  publisher  were  taken  into  cus- 
tody, as  guilty  of  a  breach  of  privilege. 

ACTS   UNFAVOURABLE  TO  THE  PRESBY- 
TERIAN DISCIPLINE  IN  SCOTLAND. 
Thkt  now  repealed  the  naturalisation  act.  They 
passed  a  bill  granting  a  toleration  to  the  episcopal 
clergy  in  Scotland,  without  paying  the  least  regard 
to  a  representation  from  foe  general  assembly  to 


that  the  act  for  secwrmr  the 
intial  and  fan- 


union.   The 


the  queen,  declaring 
presbytenan  government  was  an  panential 
damental  condition  of  the  treaty  of 
house,  notwithstanding  this  remonstrance,  pro- 
ceeded with  the  bill,  and  inserted  a  clause  prohibit- 
ing civil  magistrates  from  executing  the  sentence! 
of  the  kirk-judicatories  (8).  The  episcopal,  as  well 
as  the  presbyterian  clergy,  were  required  to  take 
the  oaths  of  abjuration,  that  they  might  be  on  an 
equal  footing  in  case  of  disobedience  ;  for  the  eon* 
mons  well  knew  that  this  condition  would  bo  re- 
jected by  both  from  very  different  motives,  la 
order  to  exasperate  the  presbyterians  with  farther 
provocations,  another  act  was  passed  for  discon- 
tinuing the  courts  of  judicature  during  the  Christ, 
mas  holidays,  which  had  never  been  kept  by  per- 
sons of  that  persuasion.  When  this  bill  was  read 
for  the  third  time,  Sir  David  Dalrymple  said, u  Since 
the  house  is  resolved  to  make  no  toleration  oa  the 
body  of  this  bill,  I  acquiesce ;  and  only  desire  it 
may  be  intituled,  A  bill  for  estabhshmg  jaoobineai 
and  immorality."  The  chagrin  of  the  Scottish 
presbyterians  was  completed  by  a  third  bill  restor- 
ing the  right  of  patronage,  which  had  been  taken 
away  when  the  discipline  of  the  kirk  was  kit 
established.  '  Prince  Eugene  having  presented  a 
memorial  to  the  queen,  touching  the  conduct  of  the 
emperor  during  the  war,  and  containing  a  proposal 
with  relation  to  the  affairs  of  Spain,  the  queen  oonv 
municated  the  scheme  to  tile  house  of  conunons, 
who  treated  it  with  die  most  contemptuous  neglect 
The  prince,  finding  all  his  efforts  ineffectual,  r» 
tired  to  the  continent,  as  much  displeased  with 
the  ministry,  as  he  had  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  people  of  England.  The  commons  hernf. 
settled  the  funds  for  the  supplies  of  the  year, 
amounting  to  six  millions,  the  treasurer  formed 
the  plan  of  a  bill  appointing  <  ommisnioiiftTS  to  ex- 
amine the  value  and  consideration  of  all  the  grant* 
made  since  the  revolution.  His  design  was  to  Bake 
a  general  resumption  ;  but,  as  the  interest  of  so 
many  noblemen  was  eoncerned,  fhe  bQl  nut  wits  » 
very  warm  opposition ;  notwithstanding  which,  it 
would  have  certainly  passed,  had  not  thednkeof 
Buckingham  and  the  earl  of  Strafford  absented  then- 
selves  from  the  house  during  the  debate* , 
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CONFERENCES  OPENED  AT  UTRECHT. 

1712. 

IN  (he  month  of  January  the  conferences  lor 
peace  began  at  Utrecht.     The  earl  of  Jersey 
would  hare  been  appointed  the  plenipotentiary  for 
Karland,  bat  he  dying  after  the  correspondence 
via  the  court  of  France  was  established,  the  queen 
conferred  that  charge  upon  Robinson,  bishop  of 
Bristol,  lord  privy-seat,  and  the  earl  of  Strafford. 
The  chief  of  the   Dutch  deputies  named  for  the 
congress,    were    Buys   and  Vsnderdussen ;    the 
French  king  granted  his  powers  to  the  mareschal 
iPUxeOec,  the  abbot  (afterwards  cardinal)  de  Polig- 
aac,  and  M  enager,  who  had  been  in  England.    The 
lunisters  of  the  emperor  and  Sarpy  likewise  as- 
sisted at  the  conferences,  to  which  the  empire  and 
the  other  allies  likewise  sent  their  plenipoten- 
tiaries, though  not  without  reluctance.  As  all  these 
powers,  except  France,    entertained   sentiments 
▼ay  different  from  those  of  her  Britannic  majesty, 
<*e  conferences  seemed  calculated  rather  to  re- 
tard man  accelerate  a  pacification.    The  queen  of 
Btgland  had  foreseen  and  provided  against  these 
difficulties.    Her  great  end  was  to  free  her  subjects 
from  the  miseries  attending  an  unprofitable  war, 
•ad  to  restore  peace  to  Europe ;  and  this  aim  she 
vas  resolyed  to  accomplish,  in  spite  of  all  opposi- 
tion.   She  had  also  determined  to  procure  reason- 
able terms  of  accommodation  for  her  allies,  with- 
out, howerer,  continuing  to  lavish  the  blood  and 
treasure  of  her  people  in  supporting  their  extrava- 
gant demands.    Hie  emperor  obstinately  insisted 
upon  his  claim  to  the  whole  Spanish  monarchy, 
fefntag  to  give  up  the  least  tittle  of  his  preten- 
tions ;  and  the  Dutch  adhered  to  the  old  prelimin- 
aries which   Louis  had  formerly   rejected.     The 
qneen  saw  that  the  liberties  of  Europe  would  be 
exposed  to  much  greater  danger  from  an  actual 
anion  of  the  Imperial  and  Spanish  crowns  in  one 
head  of  the  house  of  Austria,  than  from  a  bare  pos- 
™»*7  of  Spain's  being  united  with  France  in  one 
Branch  of  the  house  of  Bourbon*    She  knew  by  ex- 


perience the  difficulty  of  dethroning  Philip,  rooted 
as  he  was  in  the  affections  of  a  brave  and  loyal 
people ;  and  that  a  prosecution  of  this  design  would 
serve  no  purpose  but  to  protract  the  war,  and  aug- 
ment the  grievances  of  the  British  nation.  She 
was  wen  acquainted  with  the  distresses  of  the 
French,  which  she  considered  as  pledges  of  their 
monarch's  sincerity.  She  sought  not  the  total  runt 
of  that  people,  already  reduced  to  the  brink  of 
despair.  The  dictates  of  true  policy  dissuaded  hex 
from  contributing  to  her  further  conquest  in  that 
fcingdom,.which  would  have  proved  the  source  of 
contention  among  the  allies,  depress  the  house  of 
Bourbon  below  the  standard  of  importance  which 
the  balance  of  Europe  required  it  should  maintain 
and  aggrandize  the  States-general  at  the  expense 
of  Great  Britain.  As  she  had  borne  the  chief, 
burden  of  the  war,  she  had  a  right  to  take  the  lead, 
and  dictate  a  plan  of  pacification  ;  at  least,  she  had 
a  right  to  consult  the  welfare  of  her  own  kingdom, 
in  delivering,  by  a  separate  peace,  her  subjects 
from  those  enormous  loads  which  they  could  no 
longer  sustain;  and  she  was  weD  enough  aware 
of  her  own  consequence,  to  think  she  could  not  ob- 
tain advantageous  conditions. 

THE  QUEEN'S  MEASURES  OBSTRUCTED. 

Such  were  the  sentiments  of  the  queen ;  and 
her  ministers  seem  to  have  acted  on  the  same  prin- 
ciples, though  perhaps  party  motives  may  have 
helped  to  influence  their  conduct.  The  allies  con- 
>curred  in  opposing  with  all  their  might  any  treaty 
which  could  not  gratify  their  different  views  of 
avarice,  interest,  and  ambition.  They  practised  a 
thousand  little  artifices  to  intimidate  the  queen,  to 
excite  a  jealousy  of  Louis,  to  blacken  the  charac- 
ters of  her  ministers,  to  raise  and  keep  up  a  dan- 
Serous  ferment  among  the  people,  by  which  bee 
fe  and  government  were  endangered.  She 
could  not  fail  to  resent  these  efforts,  which  greatly 

I  perplexed  her  measures,  and  obstructed  her  design. 
Her  ministers  were  sensible  of  the  dangerous  predi- 
cament in  which  they  stood.  The  queen's  health  wae 
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much  impaired ;  and  the  successor  countenanced  I 
the  opposite  faction.  In  case  of  their  sovereign'| 
death,  they  had  nothing  to  expect  bat  prosecution 
and  ruin  for  obeying  her  commands  ;  they  saw  no 
hope  of  safety,  except  in  renouncing  their  princi- 
ples, and  submitting  to  their  adversaries ;  or  else 
in  taking  such  measures  as  would  hasten  the  pacifi- 
cation, that  the  troubles  of  the  kingdom  might  be 
appeased,  and  the  people  be  satisfied  with  their 
conduct,  before  death  should  deprive  tiiem  of  their 
sovereign's  protection.  With  this  view  they  ad- 
vised her  to  set  on  foot  a  private  negotiation  with 
Louis  to  stipulate  certain  advantages  for  her  own 
subjeots  in  a  concerted  plan  of  peace  ;  to  enter  into 
such  mutual  confidence,  with  that  monarch*  as 
would  anticipate  all  clandestine  transactions  to  her 
prejudice,  and  in  some  measure  enable  her  to  pre- 
scribe terms  for  her  allies.  The  plan  was  judicious- 
ly formed  :  but  executed  with  too  much  precipita- 
tion. The  stipulated  advantages  were  not  such  as 
she  had  a  right  to  demand  and  insist  upon ;  and 
without  all  doubt,  better  might  have  been  obtained, 
■had  not  the  obstinacy  of  the  allies  abroad,  and  the 
violent  conduct  of  the  whig  faction  at  home,  obliged 
the  ministers  to  relax  in  some  material  points,  and 
hasten  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty. 

DEATH  OF  THE  DAUPHIN  AND  HIS  SON. 

•  Tax  articles  being  privately  regulated  between 
the  two  courts  of  London  and  Versailles,  the  Eng- 
lish plenipotentiaries  at  Utrecht  were  furnished 
with  general  powers  and  instructions,  being  igno- 
rant of  the  agreement  which  the  queen  had  made 
with  the  French  monarch,  touching  the  kingdom  of 
Spain,  which  was  indeed  the  basis  of  the  treaty. 
This  secret  plan  cf  negotiation,  however,  had  well 
nigh  been  destroyed  by  some  unforeseen  events 
that  were  doubly  afflicting  to  Louis.  The  dauphin 
had  died  of  the  small-pox  in  the  course  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  and  his  title  had  been  conferred  upon 
his  son,  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  who  now  expired 
on  the  last  day  of  February,  six  days  after  the  death 
of  his  wife,  Mary  Adelaide  of  Savoy.  The  parents 
were  soon  followed  to  the  grave  by  their  eldest  off- 
spring the  duke  of  Bretagne,  in  die  sixth  year  of 
his  age ;  so  that  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy's  children, 
none  remained  alive  but  the  duke  of  Anjou  the  late 
French  king,  who  was  at  that  time  a  sickly  infant. 
Such  a  series  of  calamities  could  not  fail  of  being 
extremely  shocking  to  Louis  in  his  old  age ;  but 
they  were  still  mere  alarming  to  the  queen  of  Eng- 
land, who  saw  that  nothing  out  the  precarious  life 
of  an  unhealthy  child  divided  the  two  monarchies 
of  France  and  Spain,  the  union  of  which  she  re- 
solved by  all  possible  means  to  prevent.  She  there- 
fore sent  the  abbe  Onaltier  to  Paris,  with  a  memo- 
rial^  representing  the  danger  to  which  the  liberty 
of  Europe  would  be  exposed,  should  Philip  ascend 
the  throne  of  France  ;  and  demanding,  that  his  title 
should,  be  transferred  to  his  brother,  the  duke  of 
Berry,  in  consequence  of  his  pure,  simple,  and 
voluntary  renunciation. 

THE  QUEEN  DEMANDS  PHILIP'S  RENUN- 
CIATION OF  THE  GROWN. 

Meanwhile  the  French  plenipotentiaries  at 
Utrecht  were  prevailed  upon  to  deliver  their  pro- 
posals m  writing,  under  the  name  of  specttc  offers, 
which  the  allies  received  with  indignation.  They 
were  treated  in  England  with  universal  scorn.  Lord 
Halifax,  in  the  house  of  peers,  termed  them  trifling, 
arrogant,  and  injurious  to  her  majesty  and  her  al- 
lies. An  address  was  presented  to  the  queen,  in 
which  they  expressed  their  resentment  against  the 
insolence  of  France,  and  promised  to  assist  her 
with  all  their  power  in  prosecuting  the  war,  until 
a  safe  and  honourable  peace  should  be  obtained. 
The  plenipotentiaries  of  the  allies  were  not  less  ex- 
travagant in  their  specific  demands  than  the  French 
had  been  arrogant  in  their  offers.  In  a  word,  the 
ministers  seemed  to  have  been  assembled  at  Ut- 
recht, rather  to  start  new  difficulties,  and  widen 
the  breach,  than  to  heal  animosities,  and  concert  a 

Jtlan  of  pacification.  They  amused  one  another  with 
ruitless  conferences,  while  the  queen  of  Great  Bri- 
tain endeavoured  to  engage  the  States-general  in 
Iter  measures,  that  they  might  treat  with  France 
upon  moderate  terms,  and  give  law  to  the  rest  of 
the  allies.  She  departed  from  some  of  her  own 
pretensions,  in  order  to  gratify  them  with  the  pos- 
sesion of  some  towns  in  Flanders.  She  consented 
to  their  being  admitted  into  a  participation  of  some 


advantages  in  commerce ;  and  ordered  the  Engnsh 
ministers  at  tile  congress  to  tell  them,  that  ah* 
would  take  her  measures  according  to  the  return 
they  should  make  on  dais  occasion.  Finding  them 
still  obstinately  attached  to  their  first  chimerical 
preliminaries,  she  gave  them  to  understand,  that 
all  her  offers  for  adjusting  the  differences  were 
founded  upon  the  express  condition,  that  they 
should  come  into  her  measures,  and  co-operate 
with  her  openly  and  sincerely ;  but  they  had  made 
such  bad  returns  to  all  her  condescension  towards 
them,  that  she  looked  upon  herself  as  released  from 
all  engagements.     The  ministers  of  the  aBu 


insisted  upon  a  written  answer  to  their  snecinc  do* 
mauds ;  and  this  the  French  plenipotentiaries  de- 
clined, until  they  should  receive  fresh  instmctions 
from  their  master.  Such  was  the  pretence  far  sus- 
pending the  conferences;  but  the  real  bar  to  a 
final  agreement  between  England  and  France,  was 
the  delay  of  Philip's  renunciation,  which  at  length* 
however,  arrived;  and  produced  a  cessation  of 
arms. 

THE  DUKE  OF  ORMOND  TAKES  THE  COM- 
MAND OF  THE  BRITISH  FORCES. 


Iw  the  mean  time  the  duke  of  Ormond,  who 
now  invested  with  the  supreme  command  of  the 
British  forces,  received  a  particular  order,  that  be 
should  not  hamrd  an  engagement.  Louis  had  al- 
ready undertaken  for  the  compliance  of  his  grand- 
son. Reflecting  on  his  own  great  agje,  he  was 
shocked  at  the  prospect  of  leaving  his  kingdom 
involved  in  a  pernicious  war  during  a  minority ; 
and  determined  to  procure  a  peace  at  all  events. 
The  queen,  knowing  his  motives,  could  not  help 
believing  his  protestations,  and  resolved  to  avoid  a 
battle,  the  issue  of  which  might  have  considerably 
altered  the  situation  of  affairs,  and  ooneeqnentry 
retarded  tile  conclusion  of  the  treaty.  Preparations 
had  been  made  for  an  early  campaign.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  March,  the  earl  of  Albemarle,  having  as- 
sembled a  body  of  thirty-six  battalions,  marched 
towards  Arras,  which  he  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ashen 
by  a  most  terrible  cannonading  and  bombardment. 
In  May,  the  duke  of  Ormond  conferred  with  the 
deputies  of  the  States-general  at  the.  Hague,  and 
assured  them  that  he  had  orders  to  act  vigorously 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  He  joined  prince 
Eugene  at  Tournay ;  and,  on  the  twenty-sixth  day 
of  May,  the  allied  army  passing  the  Schelde,  en- 
camped at  Haspre  and  Solemnes.  The  imperial 
general  proposed  that  they  should  attack,  the  French 
army  under  Villars :  but  by  this  time  the  duke  wan 
restrained  from  hazarding  a  siege  or  battle ;  a  dy> 
cumstance  well  known  to  the  French  commander, 
who  therefore  abated  of  his  usual  vigilance.  It 
could  not  be  long  concealed  from  prince  Eugene 
and  the  deputies,  who  forthwith  despatched  an  ex- 
press to  their  principals  on  this  subject,  and  a/tar- 
wards  presented  a  long  memorial  to  the  duke,  re- 
presenting the  injury  which  the  grand  «TK^»vif 
would  sustain  from  his  obedience  of  such  an  order. 
He  seemed  to  be  extremely  uneasy  at  this  situa- 
tion ;  and  in  a  letter  to  secretary  St.  John,  expressed 
a  desire  that  the  queen  would  permit  him  to  return 
to  England. 

Princo  Eugene,  notwithstanding  the  queen's  or- 
der, which  Ormond  had  not  yet  formally  declared, 
invested  the  town  of  Quesnoy,  and  the  duke  fur- 
nished towards  his  enterprise  seven  battalions  and 
nine  squadrons  of  the  foreign  troops  maintained  by 
Great  Britain.  The  Dutch  deputies  at  Utrecht  ex 
postulating  with  the  bishop  of  Bristol  upon  the 
duke's  refusing  to  act  against  the  enemy,  that  prel- 
ate told  them,  that  he  had  lately  received  an  ex- 
press, with  a  letter  from  her  majesty,  in  which  she 
complained,  that  as  the  States-general  had  not 
properly  answered  her  advances,  they  ought  not 
to  be  surprised,  if  she  thought  herself  at  liberty  to 
enter  into  separate  measures  in  order  to  obtain  a 
peace  for  her  .own  conveniency.  When  they  re- 
monstrated against  such  conduct,  as  contradictory 
to  all  the  alliances  subsisting  between  the  queen 
and  the  States-general,  the  bishop  declared  his 
instructions  further  imported,  that  considering  the 
conduct  of  the  States  towards  her  majesty,  she 
thought  herself  disengaged  from  all  alliances  and 
engagements  with  their  high  mightinesses.  The 
States  and  the  ministers  of  the  allies  were  instantly 
in  commotion.  Private  measures  were  concerted 
with  the  elector  of  Hanover,  the  landgrave  ut 
Hesse-Cassel,  and  some  other  princes  of  the  em- 
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fire,  concerning  Hie  troop*  belonging  to  those 
in  the  pay  of  Groat  Britain.  The  States- 
wrote  a  long  letter  to  the  queen,  and  or- 
their  envoy  at  London  to  deliver  it  into  her 
Count  ffinserdorf,  the  emperor'*  pleav 
denpatrrhed  expresses  to  hw  master,  to 
prinee  Eugene,  and  to  the  imperial  ambassador  at 
London.  The  qneen  held  a  council  at  Kensington 
•pen  the  subject  of  the  letter ;  and  a  fresh  order 
was  seat  to  the  duke  of  Ormond,  directing  him  to 
concur  with  the  general  of  the  allies  in  a  siege. 

On  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  May,  lord  Halifax, 
in  the  bouse  of  peers,  descanted  upon  the  ill  con- 
of  the  duke's  refusing  to  co-operate  with 
Eugene,  and  moved  for  an  address  desiring 
majesty  would  order  the  general  to  act  offen- 
sively, in  concert  with  her  allies.    The  treasurer 
observed,  It  was  pendent  to  avoid  a  battle  on  the 
ere  of  a  peace,  especially  considering  they  had  to 
do  with  an  enemy  so  apt  to  break  his  word.    The 
earJ  of  Wharton  replied,  This  was  a  strong  reason 
for  keeping  no  measures  with  such  an  enemy. 
When  Oxford  declared,  that  the  duke  of  Ormond 
had  received  orders  to  join  the  allies  in  a  siege,  the 
duke  of  Marlborough  affirmed  it  was  impossible  to 
carry  on  a  siege,  without  either  hazarding  a  battle, 
in  case  the  enemy  should  attempt  to  relieve  the 
place,  or  shamefully  abandoning  the  enterprise. 
The  duke  of  Argyle  having  declared  his  opinion, 
that  since  the  tnne  of  Julius  Caesar  there  had  not 
been  a  greater  captain  than  prince  Eugene  of  Sa- 
voy, observed,  that,  considering  the  different  inter- 
ests ef  the  house  of  Austria  and  of  Great  Britain,  it 
might  not  consist  with  prudence  to  trust  him  with 
the  management  of  the  war,  because  a  battle  won 
or  lost  might  entirely  break  off  a  negotiation  of 
peace,  which  in  all  probability  was  near  being  con- 
eluded.    He  added,  that  two  years  before,  the  con- 
federates might  have  taken  Arras  and  Cambray, 
instead  of  amusing  themselves  with  the  insignificant 
conquests  of  Aire,  Bethune,  and  St.  Venant.    The 
duke  of  Devonshire  said  he  was,  by  proximity  of 
blood,  more  concerned  than  any  other  in  the  repu- 
tation of  the  duke  of  Ormond ;  and,  therefore,  could 
not  help  expressing  his   surprise,  that  any  one 
would  dure  to  make  a  nobleman  of  the  first  rank, 
and  so  distinguished  a  character,  the  instrument  of 
such    proceedings.     Earl  Paulet  answered,   that 
nobody  could  doubt  the  duke  of  Ormond's  courage; 
but  he  was  not  like  a  certain  general,  who  led 
troops  to  the  slaughter,  to  cause  a  great  number  of 
oftcers  to  be  knocked  on  the  bead,  that  he  might 
fill  his  pockets  by  disposing  of  their  commissions. 
The  cmko  of  Marlborough  was  so  deeply  affected  by 
tins  resection,  that  though  he  suppressed  his  re- 
sentment in  the-  house,  he  took  the  first  opportunity 
to  send  lord  Mohun  to  the  earl  with  a  message, 
importing,  mat  he  should  be  glad  to  come  to  an  ex- 
planation with  his  lordship  about  some  expressions 
be  had  used  in  that  day's  debate ;  and  desiring  his 
company  to  take  the  air  in  the  country.    The  earl 
understood  his  meaning ;  but  could  not  conceal  his 
emotion  from  the  observation  of  his  lady,  by  whose 
means  die  affair  was  communicated  to  the  earl  of 
Dartmouth,  secretary  of  state.    Two  sentinels  were 
haumediately  placed  at  his  lordship's   gate:    the 
queen,  by  the  canal  of  lord  Dartmouth,  desired  the 
duke  ef  Marlborough  would  proceed  no  farther  in 
the  quarrel ;  and  he  assured  her  he  would  punctu- 
ally obey  her  majesty's  commands.     The  earl  of 
Oxford  insured  the  house,  that  a  separate  peace 
was  never  intended  ;  mat  such  a  peace  would  be 
so  base,  ao  knavish,  and  so  vUlanous,  that  every  one 
who  served  the  queen  knew  they  must  answer  it 
with  their  heads  to  the  nation ;  hut  that  It  would 
appear  to  be  a  safe  and  glorious  peace,  much  more 
to  the  honour  and  interest  of  the  nation,  than  the 
first  pieliniiaaries  insisted  upon  by  the  allies.    The 
question  being  put  for  adjourning,  was  after  a  long 
debate,  carried  in  the  affirmative ;  but  twenty  lords 
entered  a  protest.    The  earl  of  Strafford,  who  had 
returned  from  Holland,  proposed,  that  they  should 
examine  the  negotiations  of  the  Hague  and  Ger- 
traydenberg,  before  they  considered  that  of  Ut- 
recht.   He  observed,  that  in  the  former  negotia- 
tions the  French  ministers  had  conferred  only  with 
the  pensionary,  who  communicated  no  more  of  it 
to  the  ministers  of  the  allies  than  what  was  judged 
proper  to  let  them  know ;  so  that  the  Dutch  were 
absolute  masters  of  the  secret.    He  asserted  that 
the  States-general  had  consented  to  give  Naples 
SicBy  to  king  Philip  *,  a  circumstance  which 
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proved  that  the  recovery  of  the  whole  Spanish 
monarchy  was  looked  upon  as  impracticable.  He 
concluded  with  a  motion  for  an  address  to  her  mt> 
esty,  desiring  that  the  papers  relating  to  the  nego- 
tiations of  the  Hague  and  Gertruydenberg  should 
be  laid  before  the  house*  This  was  carried  without 
a  division. 

In  the  house  of  commons  Mr.  Pulteney  moved 
for  an  address,  acquainting  her  majesty  that  her 
faithful  commons  were  justly  alarmed  at  the  Intel, 
licence  received  from  abroad,  that  her  general  in 
Flandess  had  declined  acting  offensively  against 
France  in  concurrence  with  her  allies ;  and  be- 
seeching her  majesty,  that  he  might  receive  speedy 
instructions  to  prosecute  the  war  with  the  utmost 
vigour.  Tins  motion  was  rejected  by  a  great  ma- 
jority. A  certain  member  having  insinuated,  that 
the  present  negotiation  had  been  carried  on  in  a 
clandestine  and  treacherous  manner,  Mr.  secretary 
St.  John  said,  he  hoped  it  would  not  be  accounted 
treachery  to  act  for  the  good  and  advantage  ef  Great 
Britain  :  that  he  gloried  in  the  small  share  he  had 
in  tiie  transaction ;  and  whatever  censure  he  might 
undergo  for  it,  the  bare  satisfaction  of  acting  in 
that  new  would  be  a  sufficient  recompense  and 
comfort  to  htm  during  the  whole  course  of  his  life. 
The  house  resolved,  mat  the  commons  had  an  entire 
confidence  in  her  majesty's  promise,  to  communi- 
cate to  her  parliament  the  terms  of  the  peace  be- 
fore it  should  he  concluded  ;  and,  that  they  would 
support  her  against  all  such  persons,  either  at 
home  or  abroad,  as  should  endeavour  to  obstruct 
the  pacification.  The  queen  thanked  them  heartily 
for  tins  resolution,  as  being  dutiful  to  her,  honest 
to  their  country,  and  very  seasonable  at  a  time 
when  so  many  artifices  were  used  to  obstruct  a 
good  peace,  or  to  force  one  disadvantageous  to 
Britain.  They  likewise  presented  an  address,  de- 
siring they  might  have  an  account  of  the  negotia- 
tions and  transactions  at  the  Hague  and  Gertruy- 
denberg, and  know  who  were  then  employed  as 
her  majesty's  plenipotentiaries. 

PHILIP  PROMISES  TO  RENOUNCE  THE 

CROWN  OF  FRANCE. 

Thb  ministry,  foreseeing  that  Philip  would  not 
willingly  resign  his  hopes  of  succeeding  to  the  crown 
of  franco,  proposed  an  alternative,  that,  in  case  of 
his  preferring  his  expectation  of  the  crown  of 
France  to  the  present  possession  of  Spain,  this 
kingdom,  with  the  Indies,  should  be  forthwith  ceded 
to  the  duke  of  Savoy ;  that  Philip,  in  the  mean 
time,  should  possess  the  duke's  hereditary  domin 
ions,  and  the  kingdom  of  Sicily,  together  with  Mon- 
serrat  and  Mantua  ;  all  which  territories  should  be 
annexed  to  France  at  Philip's  succession  to  that 
crown,  except  Sicily,  which  should  revert  to  the 
house  of  Austria.  Louis  seemed  to  rehsh  this  ex- 
pedient, which,  however,  was  rejected  by  Philip, 
who  chose  to  make  the  renunciation,  rather  than 
quit  the  throne  upon  which  he  was  established. 
The  queen  demanded,  that  the  renunciation  should 
be  ratified  in  the  most  solemn  manner  by  the  states 
of  France  ;  but  she  afterwards  waved  this  demand, 
in.  consideration  of  its  being  registered  in  the  dif- 
ferent parliaments.  Such  forms  are  but  slender 
securities  against  the  power,  ambition,  and  interest 
of  princes.  The  marquis  de  Torcy  frankly  owned, 
that  Philip's  renunciation  was  of  itself  void,  as 
being  contrary  to  the  fundamental  laws  and  consti- 
tution of  the  French  monarchy ;  but  it  was  found 
necessary  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  English  peo- 
ple. Every  material  article  being  now  adjusted 
between  the  two  courts,  particularly  those  relating 
to  tiie  king  of  Spain,  the  commerce  of  Great  Britai  n, 
and  the  delivery  of  Dunkirk,  a  suspension  of  arm* 
prevailed  in  the  Netherlands,  and  the  duke  of  Or- 
mond acted  in  concert  with  mareschal  de  Viflars. 

THE  QUEEN  COMMUNICATES  THB  PLAN 
OF  THE  PEACE  TO  PARLIAMENT. 

Oh  the  sixth  day  of  June  the  queen  going  to  the 
house  of  peers,  communicated  the  plan  of  peace  to 
her  parliament,  according  to  the  promise  she  had 
made.  After  having  premised,  that  the  making 
peace  and  war  was  the  undoubted  prerogatives 
of  the  crown,  and  hinted  at  the  difficulties  which 
had  arisen  both  from  the  nature  of  the  affair, 
and  numberless  obstructions  contrived  by  the 
enemies  of  peace,  she  proceeded  to  enumerate 
the  chief  articles  to  which  both  crowns  had  agreed, 
without  however,  concluding  the  treaty.    She  toU 
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them  she  had  secured  the  protectant 
•ion,  which-  France  had  acknowledged  in  the 
strongest  terms ;  and  that  the  pretender  would  be 
remoyed  from  the  French  dominions ;  that  the 
duke  of  Anjou  should  renounce  for  himself  and  his 
descendants  aU  claim  to  the  crown  of  France  :  so 
that  the  two  monarchies  would  be  for  ever  divided. 
She  obserred,  that  the  nature  of  this  proposal  was 
such  as  would  execute  itself:  that  it  would  be 
the  interest  of  Spain  to  support  the  renunciation ; 
and  in  France,  the  persons  entitled  to  the  succes- 
sion of  that  crown  upon  the  death  of  the  dauphin, 
were  powerful  enough  to  vindicate  their  own  right. 
She  gave  them  to  understand  that  a  treaty  of  com- 
merce between  England  and  France  had  been  begun, 
though  not  yet  adjusted;  but  provision  was  made, 
that  England  should  enjoy  the  same  privileges  that 
France  granted  to  the  most  favoured  nation  :  that 
tiie  French  king  had  agreed  to  make  an  absolute 
cession  of  the  island  of  St.  Christopher's,  which  had 
hitherto  been  divided  between  the  two  nations : 
that  he  had  also  consented  to  restore  the  whole  bay 
and  straits  of  Hudson  ;  to  deliver  the  island  of 
Newfoundland,  with  Placentia ;  to  cede  Annapolis, 
with  the  rest  of  Arcadia  or  Nova  Scotia ;  to  demo- 
lish the  fortifications  of  Dunkirk ;  to  leave  England 
in  possession  of  Gibraltar,  Port-Mahon  and  the 
whole  island  of  Minorca  ;  to  let  the  trade  of  Spain 
In  the  West  Indies  be  settled  as  it  was  in  the  reign 
of  his  late  catholic  majesty :  she  signified  that  she 
had  obtained  for  her  subjects  the  assiento,  or  con- 
tract, for  furnishing  the  Spanish  West  Indies  with 
negroes,  for  the  term  of  thirty  years,  in  the  same 
manner  as  it  had  been  enjoyed  by  the  French. 
With  respect  to  the  allies,  she  declared,  that  France 
offered  to  make  the  Rhine  the  barrier  of  the  em- 
pire ;  to  yield  Brisac,  Fort  Kehl,  and  Landau,  and 
rase  all  the  fortresses  both  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Rhine,  and  in  the  islands  of  that  river ;  that  the 
protestant  interest  in  Germany  would  be  re-settled 
on  the  footing  of  the  treaty  of  Westphalia :  that 
tiie  Spanish  Netherlands,  the  kingdoms  of  Naples 
and  Sardinia,  the  dutchy  of  Milan,  and  the  places 
belonging  to  Spain  on  the  coast  of  Tuscany,  might 
be  yielded  to  bis  imperial  majesty;  but  tike  dis- 
position of  Sicily  was  not  yet  determined ;  that  the 
demands  of  the  States-general  with  relation  to 
commerce,  and  the  barrier  in  the  Low  Countries, 
would  be  granted  with  a  few  exceptions,  which 
might  be  compensated  by  other  expedients ;  that 
no  great  progress  had  yet  been  made  upon  the 
pretensions  of  Portugal ;  but  that  those  or  Prussia 
would  be  admitted  by  France  without  much  difficulty: 
that  the  difference  between  the  barrier  demanded 
by  the  duke  of  Savoy  in  tike  year  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  nine,  and  that  which  France 
now  offered,  was  very  inconsiderable:  that  the 
elector  palatine  should  maintain  his  present  rank 
among  the  electors ;  and  that  France  would  ac- 
knowledge the  electoral  dignity  in  the  house  of 
Hanover.     Such  were  the  conditions  which  tike 

Sieen  hoped  would  make  some  amends  to  her  sub- 
sts,  for  the  great  and  unequal  burden  they  had 
roe  during  the  whole  course  of  the  war.  She 
concluded  with  saying,  she  made  no  doubt  but  they 
were  fully  persuaded,  that  nothing  would  be  ne- 
glected on  her  part,  in  the  progress  of  tikis  negotia- 
tion, to  bring  the  peace  to  a  happy  and  speedy 
issue ;  and  she  expressed  her  dependence  upon 
tike  entire  confidence  and  cheerful  concurrence  of 
her  parliament. 

An  address  of  thanks  and  approbation  was  im- 
mediately voted,  drawn  up,  and  presented  to  the 
2ueen  by  the  commons  in  a  body.  When  the 
ouse  of  lords  took  the  speech  into  consideration, 
the  duke  of  Marlborough  asserted,  that  the  mea- 
sures pursued  for  a  year  past  were  directly  con- 
trary to  her  majesty's  engagements  with  the  allies : 
that  they  sullied  the  triumphs  and  glories  of  her 
reign ;  and  would  render  the  English  name  odious 
to  all  nations,  like  earl  of  Strafford  said  that  some 
of  the  allies  would  not  have  shown  such  backward- 
ness to  a  peace,  had  they  not  been  persuaded  and 
encouraged  to  carry  on  the  war  by  a  member  of 
that  illustrious  assembly,  who  maintained  a  secret 
correspondence  with  them,  and  fed  them  with 
hopes  that  they  would  be  supported  by  a  strong 
party  in  England.  In  answer  to  this  insinuation 
•gainst  Marlborough,  lord  Cowper  observed,  that 
it  could  never  be  suggested  as  a  crime  in  the  mean- 
est subject,  much  less  in  any  member  of  that 
august  assembly,  to  hold  correspondence  with  the 
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allies  of  the  nation ;  such  allies,  especially,  whose 
interest  her  majesty  had  declared  to  be  htaoparahla 
from  her  own,  in  her  speech  at  the  opening  of  the 
session :  whereas  it  would  be  a  hard  matter  to  jus- 
tify and  reconcile  either  with  our  laws,  or  with  laws 
of  honour  and  justice,  the  conduct  of  some  persons, 
in  treating  clandestinely  with  the  camnw 
without  the  participation  of  the  allies.  This 
frivolous  argument.  A  correspondence  with 
persons  whatsoever  becomes  criminal, 
tends  to  foment  the  divisions  of  one's  country,  and 
arm  the  people  against  their  sovereign.  If  Eng- 
land had  it  not  in  her  power,  without  infrmging 
the  laws  of  justice  and  honour,  to  withdraw  herself 
from  a  confederacy  which  she  could  no  longer  sup- 
port, and  treat  for  peace  rm  her  own  bottom,  then 
was  she  not  an  associate  but  a  slave  to  the  alliance. 
The  earl  of  Godolphin  affirmed,  that  the  trade  to 
Spain  was  such  a  trifle  as  deserved  no  considera- 
tion ;  and  that  it  would  continually  diminish,  until 
it  should  be  entirely  engrossed  by  the  French  mer- 
chants. Notwithstanding  these  remonstrances 
against  the  plan  of  peace,  the  majority  agreed  to 
an  address,  in  which  they  thanked  tike  queen  far 
her  extraordinary  condescension  in  communicating 
those  conditions  to  her  parliament :  and  expressed 
an  entire  satisfaction  with  her  conduct.  A  motion 
was  made  for  a  clause  in  the  address,  desiring  her 
majesty  would  take  such  measures,  in  concert  with 
her  allies,  as  might  induce  them  to  join  with  her  in 
a  mutual  guarantee.  A  debate  ensued :  the  qoestion 
was  put,  and  the  clause  rejected.  Several  noblemen 
entered  a  protest,  which  was  expunged  from  the 
journals  of  the  house  by  the  decision  of  the  ma- 
jority. 

In  the  house  of  commons,  a  complaint  was  exhi- 
bited against  bishop  Fleetwood,  who,  in  a  preface  to 
four  sermons  which  he  had  published,  took  occasion 
to  extol  the  last  ministry,  at  the  expense  a£  the  pre- 
sent administration.  This  piece  was  voted  malicious 
and  factious,  tending  to  create  discord  and  sedition 
amongst  her  majesty's  subjects,  and  condemned  to 
be  burned  by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman. 
They  presented  an  address  to  the  queen,  assuring 
her  of  tike  just  sense  they  had  of  the  indignity  of- 
fered to  her,  by  printing  and  publishing  a  letter 
from  tike  States-general  to  her  majesty ;  and  desir- 
ing she  would  so  far  resent  such  insults,  as  to  gfre 
no  answer  for  the  future  to  any  letters  or  memorials 
that  should  be  thus  ushered  into  the  world,  as  in- 
flammatory appeals  to  the  public.  Mr.  Hampden 
moved  for  an  address  to  ner  majesty,  that  she 
would  give  particular  instructions  to  her  plenipo- 
tentiaries, that  in  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of 
peace,  the  several  powers  in  alliance  with  her  m*> 
esty,  might  be  guarantees  for  the  protestant  suc- 
cession in  tiie  ill  ustrious  house  of  Hanover.  The  ques- 
tion being  put,  was  carried  in  the  negative.  Then 
the  house  resolved,  that  they  had  such  confidence 
in  the  repeated  declarations  her  majesty  had  made 
of  her  concern  for  assuring  to  these  kingdoms  the 
protestant  succession  as  by  law  established,  that 
they  could  never  doubt  of  her  taking  the  proper 
measures  for  the  security  thereof;  that  the  house 
would  support  her  against  faction  at  home  and  her 
enemies  abroad :  and  did  humbly  beseech  her,  that 
she  would  be  pleased  to  discountenance  all  those 
who  should  endeavour  to  raise  jealousies  between 
her  majesty  and  her  subjects,  especially  by  misre- 
presenting her  good  intentions  for  the  welfare  ef 
her  people.  The  queen  was  extremely  pleased  with 
this  resolution.  When  it  was  presented,  she  told 
them,  that  they  had  shown  themselves  honest  as- 
setters  of  the  monarchy,  aealous  defenders  of  the 
constitution,  and  real  friends  to  the  protestant 
succession.  She  thought  she  had  very  little  reason 
to  countenance  a  compliment  of  supererogation  to 
a  prince  who  had  caballed  with  the  enemies  of  her 
administration.  On  the  twenty-first  day  of  June 
the  queen  closed  the  session  with  a  speech,  ex* 
pressing  her  satisfaction  at  the  addresses  and  sen- 
lies  she  had  received :  She  observed,  that  should 
the  treaty  be  broke  off,  their  burdens  would  be  at 
least  continued,  if  not  increased ;  that  Britain 
would  lose  the  present  opportunity  of  improving 
her  own  commerce,  and  establishing  a  real  balance 
of  power  in  Europe  ;  and  that  though  some  of  the 
allies  might  be  gamers  by  a  continuance  of  the  war, 
the  rest  would  suffer  in  the  common  calamity. 
Notwithstanding  the  ferment  of  the  people,  which 
was  now  risen  to  a  very  dangerous  pitch,  addresses 
approving  tho  queen's  conduct,  were  presented  by 
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the  city  of  London,  and  all  the  corporation*  in  the 
kingdom  that  espoused  the  tory  Interest.  At  this 
juncture  die  nation  waa  ao  wholly  posaesaed  by  the 
apirit  of  J>arty,  that  no  appearance  of  neutrality  or 
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Baring  these  transactions,  the  trenches 
opened  before  Qaesnoy,  and  the  siege  carried  on 
with  uncommon  rigour,  under  cover  of  the  forces 
commanded  by  the  duke  of  Ormond.  This  noble 
man,  however,  haying  received  a  copy  of  die  arti- 
dee  signed  by  the  marquia  de  Torcy,  and  fresh  in 
etructione  from  the  queen,  signified  to  the  prince 
Sugene  and  the  Dutch  deputies,  that  the  French 
king  had  agreed  to  several  articles  demanded  by 
the  queen,  aa  the  foundation  of  an  armistice ;  and 
others,  to  put  the  English  troops  in  immedi- 
Meaaion  of  Dunkirk.:  mat  he  could  therefore 
no  longer  cover  the  siege  of  Queanoy ;  as  he  waa 
obnged  by  his  instructions  to  march  with  the  Brit- 
ish troops,  and  those  in  the  queen's  pay,  and  declare 
a  suspension  of  anna  aa  soon  as  he  should  be  pos- 
sessed .of  Dunkirk.  He  expressed  his  hope  that 
they  would  readily  acquiesce  in  these  instructions, 
seeing  their  concurrence  would  act  aa  the  most 
powerful  motive  to  induce  the  queen  to  take  all 
possible  care  of  their  interests  at  the  congress ; 
and  he  endeavoured  to  demonstrate,  that  Dunkirk, 
aa  a  cautionary  town,  waa  a  place  or  greater  conse- 
quence to  the  allies  than  Queanoy.  The  deputies 
desired  he  would  delay  his  march- five  days?  that 
they  might  have  time  to  consult  their  principals, 
and  he  granted  three  days  without  hesitation. 
Prince  Eugene  observed,  mat  his  marching  off  with 
the  Britiah  troops,  and  die  foreigners  in  the  queen's 
would  leave  die  allies  at  the  mercy  of  die  en- 


emy ;*but  he  hoped  these  last  would  not  obey  the 
dnkVs  order.  He  and  the  depndes  had  already 
tampered  with  their  commanding  officers,  who  ab- 
solutely refused  to  obey  die  duke  of  Ormond,  al- 
leging, that  they  could  not  separate  from  the  con-, 
federacy  without  express  directions  from  their  mas-' 
ten,  to  whom  they  had  despatched  couriers.  An 
extraordinary  assembly  of  States  waa  immediately 
aammoned  to  meet  at  the  Hague.  The  ministers 
of  the  allies  were  invited  to  the  conferences.  At 
length,  the  princes  whose  troops  were  in  the  pay 
of  Britain  assured  diem,  that  they  would  w»«t«t»Wi 
diem  under  die  command  of  prince  Eugene  for  one 
month  at  their  own  expense,  and  afterwards  sus- 
tain half  the  charge,  provided  the  other  half  should 
be  defrayed  by  the  emperor  and  States-general. 

IRRUPTION  INTO  FRANCE  BY  GENERAL 
GROVESTEIN. 

Thb  bishop  of  Bristol  imparted  to  the  other  plen- 
ipotentiaries at  Utrecht  the  concessions  which 
France  would  make  to  the  allies  ;  and  proposed  a 
suspension  of  arms  for  two  months,  that  they  might 
treat  in  a  friendly  manner,  and  adjust  the  demands 
of  all  the  confederates.  To  this  proposal  they 
made  no  other  answer,  but  that  they  had  no  in- 
structions on  the  subject.  Count  Zinxendorf,  the 
first  imperial  plenipotentiary,  presented  a  memorial 
to  the  ntates-genaral,  explaining  the  danger  that 
would  result  to  the  common  cause  from  a  cessation 
of  arms ;  and  exhorting  them  to  persevere  in  their 
generous  and  rigorous  resolutions.  He  proposed  a 
renewal  of  the  alliance  for  recovering  the  Spanish 
monarchy  to  the  house  of  Austria,  and  a  certain 
plan  for  prosecuting  the  war  with  redoubted  ar- 
dour. Prince  Eugene,  in  order  to  daxale  die  con- 
federates with  some  bold  enterprise,  detached  ma- 
jor-general Gravestein  with  fifteen  hundred  cavalry 
to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  France.  This  officer, 
about  the  middle  of  June,  advanced  into  Cham- 
paigne,  passed  die  Noire,  the  Maese,  the  Moselle, 
and  the  Soar,  and  retired  to*  Traerbach  with  a  rich 
booty,  and  a  great  number  of  hostages,  after  having 
extorted  contributions  aa  far  aa  the  gates  of  Met*, 
ravaged  the  country,  and  reduced  a  great  number 
of  vifiagea  and  towns  to  ashes.  The  consternation 
produced  by  das  irruption  reached  the  city  of 
Paris:  the  king  of  France  did  not  think  himself 
sale  at  Versailles  with  his  ordinary  guards :  all  the 

m  the  neighbourhood  of  die  capital  were  as- 
led  about  die  palace.  Vfllarssent  a  detach- 
it  after  Grovestein,  as  soon  as  he  understood  his 

stion;   but  the  other  had   gained  a  day's 

of  the  French  troops,  which  had  die  mortifi- 
cation to  follow  hhn  so  close,  that  they  found  the 

stm  burning  in  the  Triages  he  had  destroy- 


ed. By  way  of  retaliation,  major-general  Pasteur, 
a  French  partisan,  made  an  excursion  beyond 
Bergen-op-soom,  and  ravaged  die  island  of  Tortola 
belonging  to  Zealand. 

FOREIGN  TROOPS  IN  BRITISH  PAT  RE 
FUSE  TO  MARCH  WITH  ORMOND. 

Thb  earl  of  Strafford  having  returned  to  Hoi. 
land,  proposed  a  cessation  of  arms  to  the  States- 
general,  by  whom  it  was  rejected.  Then  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  army  of  the  duke  of  Ormond,  where 
he  arrived  in  a  few  days  after  the  reduction  of 
Queanoy,  the  garrison  of  which  were  made  prison- 
ers of  war  on  the  fourth  day  of  July.  The  officers 
of  the  foreign  troops  had  a  second  time  refused  to 
obey  a  written  order  of  the  duke ;  and  such  a  spirit 
of  animosity  began  to  prevail  between  the  English 
and  auies,ahat  it  waa  absolutely  necessary  to  effect 
a  speedy  separation.  Prince  Eugene  resolved  to 
undertake  the  siege  of  Landaecy  :  a  design  is  said 
to  have  been  formed  by  die  German  generals  to 
confine  the  duke,  on  pretence  of  the  arrears  that 
were  due  to  them;  and  to  disarm  the  British 
troops,  lest  they  should  join  the  French  army.  In 
the  mean  time  a  literary  correspondence  was  main- 
tained between  the  English  general  and  die  marea- 
chal  de  Vulars.  France  having  consented  to  de- 
liver up  Dunkirk,  a  body  of  troops  was  transported 
from  England  under  die  command  of  brigadier 
Hill,  who  took  possession  of  the  place  on  the 
seventh  day  of  July ;  the  French  garrison  retired 
to  Wmoxberg.  On  the  sixteenth  of  die  same 
month  prince  Eugene  marched  from  his  camp  at 
Haspre,  and  was  followed  by  all  the  auxiliaries  in 
the  British  pay  except  a  few  battalions  of  the  troops 
of  Holstein-Gottorp,  and  Walefs  regiment  of  dra- 
goons, belonging  to  the  state  of  liege. 

Landrecy  was  immediately  invested ;  while  die 
duke  of  Ormond,  with  die  English  forces,  removed 
from  Chateau-Cambresis,  and  encamped  at  Avens- 
ne-le-Secq,  proclaimed  by  sound  of  trumpet  a  cessa- 
tion of  arms  for  two  months.  On  the  same  day 
the  like  armistice  was  declared  in  the  French  army. 
The  Dutch  were  so  exasperated  at  the  secession  of 
the  English  troops,  that  die  governors  would  not 
allow  die  earl  of  Strafford  to  enter  Boachaine,  nor 
die  British  army  to  pass  through  Douay,  though  m 
that  town  they  had  left  a  great  quantity  of  stores* 
together  with  their  general  hospital.  Prince  Eo> 
gene  and  the  Dutch  deputies,  understanding  that 
die  duke  of  Ormond  had  begun  his  march  towards 
Ghent,  began  to  be  in  pain  for  that  city,  and  sent 
count  Nassau  Woodenburgh  to  him  with  a  written 
apology,  condemning  and  disavowing  the  conduct 
and  commandants  of  Bouchaine  and  Douay ;  but, 
notwithstanding  these  excuses,  the  English  troops 
afterwards  met  with  the  same  treatment  at  Tour- 
nay,  Oudenarde,  and  lisle :  insults  which  were 
resented  by  the  whole  British  nation.  The  duke, 
however,  pursued  his  march,  and  took  possession 
of  Ghent  and  Bruges  for  the  queen  of  England : 
then  he  reinforced  the  garrison  of  Dunkirk,  which 
he  likewise  supplied  with  artillery  and  ammunition. 
His  conduct  was  no  leas  agreeable  to  bis  sovereign, 
than  mortifying  to  the  Dutch,  who  never  dreamed 
of  leaving  Ghent  and  Bruges  in  the  hands  of  the 
English,  and  were  now  fairly  outwitted  and  and 
cipated  by  the  motions  and  expedition  of  the  British 
general. 

THE  ALLIES  DEFEATED  AT  DENAlN. 

Thi  loss  of  the  British  forces  waa  soon  severely 
felt  in  the  allied  army.  Vulars  attacked  a  separate 
body  of  their  troops,  encamped  at  Den  sin,  under 
the  command  of  the  earl  of  Albemarle.  Their  in- 
trenchments  were  forced,  and  seventeen  battalions 
either  killed  or  taken.  The  earl  himself  and  all  the 
surviving  officers  were  made  prisoners.  Five  hund- 
red waggons  loaded  with  bread,  twelve  pieces  of 
brass  cannon,  a  large  quantity  of  ammunition  and 
provisions,  a  great  number  of  horses,  and  con- 
siderable booty  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  t 
This  advantage  they  gained  in  sight  of  prince  Eu- 
gene, who  advanced  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Scheide  to  sustain  Albemarle ;  but  the  bridge  over 
that  river  was  broke  down  by  accident ;  so  that  he 
was  prevented  from  lending  the  least  assistance. 
ViUars  immediately  invested  Marchiennes,  where 
die  principal  stores  of  the  allies  were  lodged.  The 
place  was  surrendered  on  the  last  day  of  July :  and 
the  garrison,  consisting  of  five  thousand  men,  were 
conducted  prisoners  to  Valenciennes.     He.  after- 
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ward*  undertook  the  siege  of  Deuay  ;  on  enter, 
prise,  in  consequence  of  which  prince  Eugene 
abandoned  bis  design  on  Landrecy,  and  marched 
toward!  the  French,  in  order  to  hazard  an  engage- 
ment. The  states,  however,  would  not  ran  the 
riak;  and  the  prince  had  die  mortification  to  see 
Douay  reduced  by  the  enemy.  He  could  not  even 
prevent  their  retaking  Qaenioy  and  Bomchaine, 
of  which  places  they  were  in  possession  before  the 
tenth  day  of  October.    The  allies  enjoyed  no  other 


compensation  for  their  great  losses,  bat  the 
quest  of  Fort  Knocque,  which  was  surprised  by  one 
oftheir 
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PROGRESS  OF  THE  CONFERENCES  AT 
UTRECHT. 

The  British  ministers  at  the  congress  oontinued 
to  press  the  Dutch  and  other  allies  to  join  in  the 
armistice ;  but  they  were  deaf  to  the  proposal, 
and  concerted  measures  for  a  rigorous  prosecution 
of  the  war.    Then  the  earl  of  Strafford  insisted 
upon  their  admitting  to  the  congress  the  plenipo- 
tentiaries of  king    Philip;   but  he  found  them 
equally  averse  to  this  expedient.    In  the  beginning 
of  August,  secretary  St.  John,  now  created  lord 
viscount  Bolingbroke,  was   sent  to   the   court  of 
Versailles  incognito,  to  remove  all  obstructions  to 
tiie  treaty  between  England  and  France.    He  was 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Prior  and  the  Abbe  Gnaltier, 
treated  with  the  most  distinguished  marks  of  re- 
spect, caressed  by  the  French  king  and  the  marquis 
de  Torcy,  with  whom  he  adjusted  the  principal  in- 
terests of  the  duke  of  Savoy  and  the  elector  of 
Bavaria.    He  settled  the  time  and  manner  of  the 
renunciation,  and  agreed  to  a  suspension  of  arms 
by  sea  and  land  lor  four  months  between   the 
crowns  of  France  and  England :  This  was  accord- 
ingly proclaimed  at  Paris  and  London.    The  nego- 
tiation being  finished  in  a  few  days,  Bolingbroke 
returned  to  England,  and  Prior  remained  as  resi- 
dent at  the  court  of  France.    The  States-general 
breathed  nothing  but  war :  the  pensionary  Hein- 
sins  pronounced  an  oration  in  their  assembly,  re- 
presenting the  impossibility  of  concluding  a  peace 
without  losing  the  fruits  of  all  the  blood  and  treas- 
ure they  had  expended.      The    conferences  ac 
Utrecht  were  interrupted  by  a  quarrel  between 
the  domestics  of  Menager  and  those  of  the  count  do 
Recbteren,  one  of  the    Dutch   plenipotentiaries. 
The  populace  insulted  the  earl  of  Strafford  and  the 
marquis  del  Borgo,  minister  of  Savoy,  whose  master 
was  reported  to  have  agreed  to  the  armistice. 
These  obstructions  being  removed,  the  conferences 
were  renewed,  and  the  British  plenipotentiaries 
exerted  all  their  rhetoric,  both  in  public  and  pri- 
vate, to  engage  the  allies  in  the  queen's  measures. 
At  length  the  duke  of  Savoy  was  prevailed  upon,  to 
acquiesce  in  the  offers  of  France.     Mr.  Thomas 
Harley   had  been    sent  ambassador  to  Hanover, 
with  a  view  to  persuade  the  elector  that  it  would  be 
for  his  interest  to  co-operate  with  her  majesty ;  buc 
that  prince's  resolution  was  already  taken.  "  When- 
ever it  shall  please  God  (said  he)  to  call  me  to  the 
thruno  of  Britain,  I  hope  to  act  as  becomes  me  for 
the  advantage  of  my  people :  m  the  mean  time, 
speak  to  me  as  to  a  German  prince,  and  a  prince 
of  the  empire."    Nor  was  she  more  successful  it. 
her  endeavours  to  bring  over  the  king  of  Prussia 
to  her  sentiments.    In  tine  mean  time,  lord  Lexing- 
ton was  appointed  ambassador  to  Madrid,  where 
king  Philip  solemnly  swore  to  observe  the  renun- 
ciation, which  was  approved  and  confirmed  by  the 
Cortes.     The  like  renunciation  to  the  crown  of 
Spain  was  afterwards  made  by  the  princes   of 
France:   and  Philip  was  declared   incapable   of 
succeeding  to  the  crown  of  that  realm.    The  court 
of  Portugal  held  out  against  the  remonstrances  of 
England,  until  the  marquis  de  Bay  invaded  that 
kingdom  at  the  head  of  twenty  thousand  men,  and 
undertook  the  siege  of  Campo-Major,   and   they 
found  they  had  no  longer  any  hope  of  being  as- 
sisted by  her  Britannic  majesty.    The  Portuguese 
minister  at  Utrecht  signed  the  suspension  of  arms 
on  the  seventh  day  of  November,  and  excused 
this  step  to  the  allies,  as  the  pure  effect  of  neces- 
sity.   The  English  troops  in  Spain  were  ordered 
to  separate  from  the  army  of  count  Staremberg, 
and  march  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Barcelona 
where  they  were  embarked  on  board  an  English 
squadron,  commanded  by  Sir  John  Jennings,  and 
transported  to  Minorca. 


DUKE  OF  HAMILTON  AND  LORD 

HUN  ARE  KILLED  IN  A  DUEL. 

Th*  campaign  being  at  an  end  in  the  Nether 
lands,  the  duke  of  Ormoud  returned  to 
where  the  parry  disputes  were  become  ma 
than  ever.  The  whigs  affected  to  celebrate  die 
niversary  of  the  late  king's  birth-day,  in  London, 
with  extraordinary  rejoicings.  Mobs  were  fc~ 
by  both  factions ;  and  the  whole  dry  was  filled 
not  and  uproar.  A  ridiculous  scheme  was 
trived  to  frighten  "the  lord  treasurer  with 
squibs  in  a  band-box,  which  the  ministers  t 
fied  into  a  conspiracy.  The  duke  of  Hamilton  hav- 
ing been  appointed  ambassador  extraordinary  to 
the  court  of  France,  the  whigs  were  alarmed  on 
the  supposition  that  this  nobleman  favoured  the 

Sretenoer.  Some  dispute  arising  between  the 
uke  and  lord  Mohan,  on  the  subject  of  a  law-eait, 
furnished  a  pretence  for  a  quarrel.  Mohan,  who 
had  been  twice  tried  for  murder,  and  was  counted 
a  mean  tool,  as  well  as  die  hector  of  tike  winy 

Cy,  sent  a  message  by  general  Macartney  to 
duke,  challenging  him  to  single  combat.  The 
principals  met  by  appointment  in  Hyde  Park,  at- 
tended by  Macartney  and  cojonel  Hamilton.  They 
fought  with  such  fury,  that  Mohun  was  killed  upon 
the  spot,  and  the  duke  expired  before  he  could  bo 
conveyed  to  bis  own  house.  Macartney  disappear- 
ed, and  escaped  in  disguise  to  the  continent.  Colo- 
nel Hamilton  declared  upon  oath  before  tine  privy- 
council,  that  when  the  principals  engaged,  he  and 
Macartney  followed  their  example ;  that  Macartney 
was  immediately  disarmed ;  but  the  colonel  seeing; 
the  duke  foil  upon  bis  antagonist,  threw  away  the 
swords,  and  ran  to  lift  hhn  up  :  that  while  he  was 
employed  m  raising  the  duke,  Macartney,  having; 
taken  up  one  of  the  swords,  stabbed  his  grace  ever 
Hamilton's  shoulder,  and  retired  immediately.    A 

S reclamation  was  issued,  promising  a  reward  of 
ve  hundred  pounds  to  those  who  should  appre- 
hend or  discover  Macartney,  and  the  datchowe  of 
Hamilton  offered  three  hundred  pounds  for 
same  purpose.  The  tones'  exclaimed 
event  as  a  party-duel :  they  treated  Mi 
a  cowardly  assassin ;  and  affirmed  that  the 
had  posted  others  of  the  same  stamp  all  round 
Hyde  Park,  to  murder  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  in 
case  he  had  triumphed  over  his  antagonist,  and] 
escaped  the  treachery  of  Macartney.  The  widen, 
on  the  other  hand,  affirmed,  that  it  was  sitogetker 
a  private  quarrel:  that  Macartney  was  entirely 
innocent  of  the  perfidy  laid  to  his  charge  :  that  he 
afterwards  submitted  to  a  fair  triaL  at  which  colonel 
Hamilton  prevaricated  in  giving  his  evidence,  and 
was  contradicted  by  the  testimony  of  divers  per- 
sons who  saw  the  combat  at  a  distance.  The  duke 
of  Marlborough,  hearing  himself  accused  as  the 
author  of  those  party  mischiefs,  and  seeing  his 
enemies  grow  every  day  more  and  more  implacable, 
thought  proper  to  retire  to  the  continent,  where  he 
was  followed  by  his  datehess.  His  friend  Godd- 
phin  had  died  in  September,  with  the 
character  of  an  able,  cool,  dispassioni 
who  had  rendered  .himself  necessary  to  four 
cessive  sovereigns,' and  managed  the  finances  with 
equal  skill  and  integrity.  The  duke  of  Shrewsbury 
was  nominated  ambassador  *to  France,  in  the  roers 
of  the  duke  of  Hamilton  :  the  duke  d'Aumont  ar- 
rived at  London  in  the  same  quality  from  the  court 
of  Versailles ;  and  about  the  same  time  the  queen 
granted  an  audience  to  the  marquis  de  Monteleone, 
whom  PbiUp  had  appointed  one  of  his  plenipeten. 
tiaries  at  the  congress. 

THE  STATES-GENERAL  SIGN  THE 

BARRIER  TREATY. 

In  vain  had  the  British  ministers  in  Holland  en- 
deavoured to  overcome  the  obstinacy  of  the  States- 
generaL  by  alternate  threats,  promises,  and  org  - 
moots.  In  vain  did  they  represent  that  the  con- 
federacy against  France  could  he  no  longer  sup- 
ported with  any  prospect  of  success :  that  the 
Sjueen's  aha  bad  been  to  procure  reasonable  terms 
or  her  allies;  but  that  their  opposition  to  her 
measures  prevented  her  from  obtaining  such  con- 
ditions as  she  would  have  a  right  to  demand 
in  their  favour,  were  they  unanimous  in  thrit 
consultations.  In  November,  the  earl  of  Strafford 
presented  a  new  plan  of  peace,  in  which  the  queoa 

Sromised  to  insist  upon  France's  ceding'  to  the 
tates  the  city  of  Tournay,  and  some  other  places 


ANNE. 

vMch  they  could  not  expect  topoteets,  should  the 
oonchtde  a  separate  treaty.  They  now  began  to 
carer  in  their  councils.  The  first  transports  of  their 
resentment  having  subsided,  they  plainly  pereeiYed 
that  the  continuation  of  tho  war  would  entafl  upon 
diem  a  harden  which  they  could  not  bear,  especial- 
ly since  the  duke  of  Savoy  and  the  king  of  Portu- 
gal had  deserted  the  alliance ;  besides,  they  were 
staggered  by  the  affair  of  the  new  barrier,  so  much 
more  advantageous  than  that  which  France  had 
proposed  in  die  beginning  of  the  conferences.  They 
▼ere  influenced  by  another  motive ;  namely,  the 
apprehension  of  new  mischiefs  to  the  empire  from 
the  king  of  Sweden,  whose  affairs  seemed  to  take  a 
fiiTearable  turn  at  the  Ottoman  Porte,  through  the 
intercession  of  the  French  monarch.  The  csar  and 
|  king,  Augustus  had  penetrated  into  Pomerania :  the 
ting  of  Denmark,  had  taken  Station,  reduced  Bre- 
1  men,  and  laid  Hamburgh  under  contribution}  but 
!  count  Steenbock.  the  Swedish  general,  defeated 
die  Danish  army  in  Mecklenburg,  ravaged  Holstein 
vith  great  barbarity,  and  reduced  the  town  of  AJ- 
teaa  to  ashes.  The  grand  signior  threatened  to  de- 
dare  war  against  the  csar,  on  pretence  that  he  had 
1  not  performed  some  essential  articles  of  the  late 
i  peace ;  but  bis  real  motive  was  an  inclination  to 
rapport  the  king  of  Sweden.  This  disposition, 
severer,  was  defeated  by  a  powerful  party  at  the 
Porte,  who  were  averse  to  war.  Charles,  who  still 
remained  at  Bender,  was  desired  to  return  to  his 
own  kingdom,  and  given  to  understand  that  the 
rattan  would  procure  him  a  safe  passage.  He 
treated  the  person  who  brought  this  intimation 
vith  the  most  outrageous  insolence  ;  rejected  the 
proposal;  fortified  his  house,  and  resolved  to  de- 
fend himself  to  the  last  extremity.  Being  attacked 
by  a  considerable  body  of  Turkish  forces,  he  and 
his  attendants  fought  with  the  most  frantic  valour. 
They  slew  some  hundreds  of  the  assailants ;  but  at 
hst  tie  Turks  set  fire  to  the  house :  so  that  he 
was  obliged  to  surrender  himself  and  his  followers, 
vho  were  generally  sold  for  slaves.  He  himself 
was  conveyed  under  a  strong  guard  to  Adrianople. 
;  Heanwaflo  the  csar  landed  with  an  army  in  Fin- 
I  had,  which  he  totally  reduced.  Steenbock  main- 
tained himself  in  Tonningen  until  all  bis  supplies 
vers  cat  oft*;  and  then  he  was  obliged  to  deliver 
himself  and  his  troops  prisoners  of  war.  But  this 
reverse  was  not  foreseen  when  the  Dutch  dreaded 
i  rapture  between  the  Porte  and  the  Muscovites, 
•ad  were  given  to  understand  that  the  Turks  would 
[wire  the  troubles  in  Hungary.  In  that  case,  they 
knew  the  emperor  would  recall  great  part  of  hu 
troops  from  the  Netherlands,  where  the  burden  of 
&e  war  must  lie  upon  their  shoulders.  After 
Tarious  consultations  in  their  different  assemblies, 
they  came  into  the  queen's  measures,  and  signed 


the  barrier  treaty. 

.Then  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  four  associated 

arch*  presented  si  remonstrance  to  the  British 

■ousters  at  Utrecht,  imploring  the  queen's  intei- 

ptinon  in  their  favour,  that  they  might  not  be  left 

™  dm  nuserable  condition  to  which  they  had  been 

L^hwed  by  former  treaties.    They  were  given  to 

-"taatand,  that  if  they  should  not  obtain  what 

yw<y  desired,  they  themselves   would   be  Justly 

■  Named  as  the  authors  of  their  own  disappointment : 

that  they  had  been  deficient  m  furnishing  their 

G portion  of  troops  and  other  necessaries;  and 
(he  whole  burden  of  the  war  to  fall  upon  the 
Jeen  and  the  states  in  the  Netherlands:  that 
:  *hea  a  cessation  was  judged  necessary,  they  had 
•verted  her  majesty  to  follow  the  chimerical  pro- 
£cei  of  prmee  Eugene ;  that  while  she  prosecuted 
fte  war  with  the  utmost  vigour,  they  nad  acted 
to  coldness  and  radifference ;  but  when  she  in- 
cfiB«d  to  peace  they  began  to  exert  themselves  in 
P*n*scunug  hostilities  with  uncommon  eagerness : 
****  nevertheless,  she  would  not  abandon  their 
uterests,  but  endeavour  to  procure  for  them  as  good 
godinVms  as  their  preposterous  conduct  would  al- 
low her  to  demand.  Even  the  emperor's  plenipo- 
tentiaries began  to  talk  in  more  moderate  terms. 
Jattendorf  declared  that  his  master  was  verv  well 
Jmsed  to  promote  a  general  peace,  and  no  longer 
BftMed  on  a  cession  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  to 
^heene  of  Austria.  Philip's  ministers,  together 
J*  those  of  Bavaria  and  Cologne,  were  admitted 
SVJ*  congress ;  and  now  the  plenipotentiaries  of 
""tan  acted  as  mediators  for  tho  Vest  of  the 


1701—1714.  iff} 

PEACE   WITH  FRANCE   SIGNED  AT 
TJTRBCHT.    1718. 

Tai  pacification  between  France  and  England 
was  retarded,  however,  by  some  unforeseen  dJmcul» 
ties  that  arose  in  adjusting  the  commerce  and  the 
limits  of  the  countries  possessed  by  both  nations  in 
North  America.  A  long  dispute  ensued ;  and  the 
duke  of  Shrewsbury  and  Prior  .held  many  confer- 
ences with  the  French  ministry;  at  length  It  was 
compromised,  though  not  much  to  the  advantage  of 
Great  Britain;  and  the  English  plenipotentiaries 
received  an  order  to  sign  a  separate  treaty.  They 
declared  to  the  ministers  of  the  other  powers,  that 
they  and  some  other  plenipotentiaries  were  ready 
to  sign  their  respective  treaties  on  the  eleventh  day 
of  April.  Count  Zhuendorf  endeavoured  to  post- 
pone this  transaction  until  he  should  be  furnished 
with  fresh  instructions  from  Vienna ;  and  even 
threatened  that  if  the  States  should  sign  the  peace 
contrary  to  his  desire,  the  emperor  would  imme- 
diately withdraw  his  troops  from  the  Netherlands. 
The  ministers  of  Great  Britain  agreed  with  those 
of  France,  that  his  imperial  majesty  should  have 
time  to  consider  whether  he  would  or  would  not 
accept  the  proposals  ;  but  this  time  was  extended 
no  farther  than  the  first  day  of  June ;  nor  would 
they  agree  to  a  cessation  of  arms  daring  that  inter- 
val. Meanwhile  the  peace  with  France  was  signed 
in  different  treaties*  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of 
Great  Britain.  Savoy.  Prussia,  Portugal,  and  the 
States-general  (1).  un  the  fourteenth  day  of  the 
month,  the  British  plenipotentiaries  delivered  to 
count  Zinzendorf,  in  writing, "  Offers  and  demands 
of  the  French  king  for  making  peace  with  the  house* 
of  Austria  and  the  empire."  The  count  and  tile 
ministers  of  the  German  princes  exclaimed  against 
tiie  insolence  of  France,  which  had  not  even  be- 
stowed the  title  of  emperor  on  Joseph :  but  wanted 
to  impose  terms  upon  them,  with  relation  to  the 
electors  of  Cologn  and  Bavaria. 

The  treaties  of  peace  and  commerce  between 
England  and  France  being  ratified  by  the  queen 
of  England,  the  parliament  was  assembled  on  the 
ninth  day  of  April.  The  queen  told  them  the 
treaty  was  signed,  and  that  in  a  few  days  Ae  rati- 
fications would  be  exchanged.  She  said,  what  she 
had  done  for  the  protestant  succession,  and  the 
perfect  friendship  subsisting  between  her  and  the 
house  of  Hanover,  would  convince  those  who 
wished  well  to  both,  and  desired  tho  quiet  and 
safety  of  their  country,  how  vain  all  attempts  were 
to  divide  them.'  She  left  it  entirely  to  the  house 
of  commons  to  determine  what  force  might  be  ne- 
cessary for  tiie  security  of  trade  by  sea,  and  for 
Erds  and  garrisons.  "  Make  jrourselves  sale 
1  she),  and  I  shall  be  satisfied.  Next  to  the  pro- 
ion  of  the  Divine  Providence,  I  depend  upon 
the  loyalty  and  affection  of  my  people.  I  want  no 
other  guarantee.".  She  recommended  to  their  pro- 
tection those  brave  men  who  had  exposed  tnefr 
lives  in  the  service  of  their  country,  and  could  not 
be  employed  in  time  of  peace,  one  desired  they 
would  concert  proper  measures  for  easing  the  for- 
eign trade  of  the  kingdom,  for  improving  and  en- 
couraging manufactures  and  the  fishery,  and  for 
employing  the  hands  of  idle  people.  She  expressed 
her  displeasure  at  the  scandalous  and  seditious 
libels  which  had  been  lately  published.  She  ex 
horted  them  to  consider  of  new  laws  to  prevent 
tins  licentiousness,  as  well  as  for  putting  a  stop  to 
the  impious  practice  of  duelling.  She  conjured  them 
to  use  their  utmost  endeavours  to  calm  the  minds 
of  men  at  home,  that  the  arts  of  peace  might  be 
cultivated;  and  that  groundless  jealousies,  con- 
trived by  a  faction,  and  fomented  by  party-rage, 
might  not  effect  that  which  their  foreign  enemies 
could  not  accomplish.  This  was  the  language  of 
a  pious,  candid,  and  benevolent  sovereign,  who 
loved  her  subjects  with  a  truly  parental  affection. 
The  parliament  considered  her  in  that  light.  Each 
house  presented -her  with  a  warm  address  of  thanks 
and  congratulation,  expressing,  in  particular,  their 
inviolable  attachment  to  timjorotestant  succession 
in  the  illustrious  house  of  Hanover,  The  ratifica- 
tions of  the  treaty  being  exchanged,  the  peace 
proclaimed  on  the  fifth  of  May,  with  the 
ceremonies,  to  the  inexpressible  joy  of  the 
tion  in  general.  It  was  about  this  period  that 
the  chevalier  de  St.  George  conveyed  a  print- 
ed remonstrance  to  the  ministers  at  Utrecht. 
Aa 
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solemnly  protesting  against  all  that  might  be  stipu- 
lated to  his  prejudice.  The  commons,  m  a  second 
address,  had  besought  her  majesty  to  communicate 

to  the  house  in  due  tfane  the  treaties  of  peace  and 
commerce  with  France ;  and  now  they  were  pro. 

duoed  by  Mr.  Benson,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 

THE  TREATY  WITH  FRANCE. 

Br  the  treaty  of  peace  the  French  king  obliged 
himself  to  abandon  the  pretender,  and  acknowledge 
the  queen's  title  and  the  protestant  succession ;  to 
rase  the  fortifications  of'  Dunkirk  within  a  limited 
time,  on  condition  of  receiving  an  equivalent ;  to 
cede  Newfoundland,  Hudson's  Bay,  and  St.  Chris* 
topher*s  to  England ;  but  the  French  were  left  in 
possession  of  Cape  Breton,  and  at  liberty  to  dry 
their  fish  in  Newfoundland.  By  the  treaty  of  com- 
merce a  free  trade  was  established,  according  to  the 
tariff  of  the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred  and 
sixty-four,  except  in  some  commodities  that  were 
subjected  to  new  regulations  in  the  year  sixteen 
hundred  and  ninety-nine.  It  was  agreed,  that  no 
other  duties  should  be  imposed  on  the  productions 
of  France  imported  into  England  than  those  that 
were  mid  on  the  same  commodities  from  other 
countries;  and,  that  commissaries  should  meet  at 
London,  to  adjust  all  matters  relating  to  commerce ; 
as  for  the  tariff  with  Spain,  it  was  not  yet  finished. 
It  was  stipulated,  that  the  emperor  should  possess 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  the  dutchy  of  Milan,  and 
the  Spanish  Netherlands :  that  the  duke  of  Savoy 
should  enjoy  Sicily,  with  the  title  of  king :  that  the 
same  title,  with  the  island  of  Sardinia,  should  be 
allotted  to  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  as  an  indemnifi- 
cation for  his  losses :  that  the  States-general  should 
restore  Lisle  and  its  dependencies :  that  Namur, 
Charleroy,  Luxembourgn,  Ypres,  and  Newport, 
should  be  added  to  the  other  places  they  already 
possessed  in  Flanders  ;  and,  that  the  king  of  Prus- 
sia should  have  Upper-Gueldre,  in  lieu  of  Orange 
and  the  other  states  belonging  to  that  family  in 
Franohe-Compte.  The  king  of  Portugal  was  satis- 
fied ;  and  the  first  day  of  June  was  fixed  as  the 
■period  of  time  granted  to  the  emperor  for  consider- 
ation. 

A  day  being  appointed  by  the  commons  to  delib 
erate  upon  the  treaty  of  commerce,  very  just  and 
weighty  objections  were  made  to  the  eighth  and 
ninth  articles,  importing,  that  Great  Britain  and 
France  should  mutually  enjoy  all  the  privileges  in 
trading  with  each  other  that  either  granted  to  the 
most  favoured  nation ;  and  that  no  higher  customs 
should  be  exacted  from  the  commodities  of  France, 
than  those  that  were  drawn  from  the  same  produc- 
tions of  any  other  people.  The  balance  of  trade 
having  long  inclined  to  the  side  of  France,  severe 
duties  had  been  laid  on  all  the  productions  and 
manufactures  of  that  kingdom,  so  as  almost  to 
amount  to  a  total  prohibition.  Some  members  ob- 
served, that  by  the  treaty  between  England  and 
Portugal,  the  duties  charged  upon  the  wines  of  that 
country  were  lower  than  those  laid  upon  the  wines 
of  France :  that  should  they  now  be  reduced  to  an 
equality,  the  difference  of  freight  was  so  great,  that 
the  French  wines  would  be  found  much  cheaper 
than  those  of  Portugal ;  and,  as  they  were  more 
agreeable  to  the  taste  of  the  nation  in  general, 
there  would  be  no  market  for  the  Portuguese  wines 
in  England :  that  should  this  be  the  case,  the  Eng- 
lish would  loose  their  trade  with  Portugal,  the  most 
advantageous  of  any  traffic  which  they  now  carried 
on  ;  for  It  consumed  a  great  quantity  of  their  man- 
ufactures, and  returned  a  yearly  sum  of  six  hundred 
thousand  pounds  in  gold.  Mr.  Nathaniel  Gould, 
formerrj  governor  of  the  bank,  affirmed,  that  as 
France  had,  since  the  revolution,  encouraged  wool- 
len manufactures,  and  prepared  at  home  several 
commodities  which  formerly  they  drew  from  Eng- 
land; so  the  English  had  learned  to  make  silk 
■tuffs,  paper,  and  all  manner  of  toys,  formerly  im- 
ported from  France ;  by  which  means  an  infinite 
number  of  artificers  were  employed,  and  a  vast 
-  sum  annually  saved  to  the  nation ;  but  these  people 
would  now  be  reduced  to  beggary,  and  that  money 
lost  again  to  the  kingdom,  should  French  commo- 
dities of  the  same  kind  be  imported  under  ordinary 
duties,  because  labour  was  much  cheaper  in  France 
than  in  England,  consequently  the  British  manu- 
factures would  be  undersold  and  ruined.  He  urged* 
that  the  ruin  of  the  sOk  manufacture  would  be  at- 
tended with  another  disadvantage.  Great  quanti- 
ties of  woollen  cloths  were  vended  in  Italy  and 


Turkey,  in  consequence  of  the  raw  sOk  which  the 
English  merchants  bought  up  in  those  countries ; 
and,  should  the  tsflk  manufacture  at  home  be  lost, 
those  markets  for  British  commodities  would  fail 
of  course.  Others  alleged,  that  if  the  articles  of 
commerce  had  been  settled  before  the  English  . 
troops  separated  from  those  of  the  confederates, 
the  French  king  would  not  have  presumed  to  insist 
upon  such  terms,  but  have  been  glad  to  comply 
with  more  moderate  conditions.  Sir  William 
Wyndham  reflected  on  the  late  ministry,  for  hav- 
ing neglected  to  make  an  advantageous  peace 
when  it  was  in  their  power.  Re  said  that  Portugal 
would  always  have  occasion  for  the  wooDen  manu- 
factures and  the  corn  of  England,  and  be  obliged  to 
buy  them  at  all  events.  After  a  violent  debate, 
the  house  resolved,  by  *  great  majority,  that  a  bill  , 
should  be  brought  in  to  make  good  the  eighth  and  ' 
ninth  articles  of  the  treaty  of  commerce  with  France. 
Against  these  articles,  however,  the  Portuguese 
minister  presented  a  memorial,  declaring,  that 
should  the  duties  on  French  wines  be  lowered  to 
the  same  level  with  those  that  were  laid  on  the 
wines  of  Portugal,  his  master  would  renew  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  woollen  manufactures,  and  other 
products  of  Great  Britain.  Indeed,  all  the  trading 
part  of  the  nation  exclaimed  against  the  treaty  of 
commerce,  which  seems  to  have  been  concluded  in 
a  hurry,  before  the  ministers  fully  understood  the 
nature  of  the  subject.  This  precipitation  was  ow- 
ing to  the  fears  that  their  endeavours  after  peace 
would  miscarry,  from  the  intrigues  of  the  whig; 
faction,  and  the  obstinate  opposition  of  the  confed- 
erates. 

THE  SCOTTISH  LORDS  MOVE  FOR  A  BILL 

TO  DISSOLYE  THE  UNION. 

#  The  commons  having  granted  an  aid  of  two  shil- 
lings in  the  pound,  proceeded  to  renew  the  duty 
on  malt  for  another  year,  and  extended  this  tax  to 
the  whole  island,  notwithstanding  the  warm,  re- 
monstrances of  the  Scottish  members,  who  repre- 
sented it  as  a  burden  which  their  country  could 
not  bear.    They  insisted  upon  an  express  article  of 
the  union,  stipulating  that  no  duty  should  be  laid 
on  the  malt  in  Scotland  during  the  war,  which  they 
affirmed  was  not  yet  finished,  inasmuch   aa    the 
peace  with  Spain  had  not  been  proclaimed.    Dar- 
ing the  adjournment  of  the  parliament,  on  account 
of  the  Whitsun-holidays,  the  Scots  of  both  houses, 
laying  aside  all  party  distinctions,  met  and  delib- 
erated on  this  subject.    They  deputed  the  duke  of 
Argyle,  the  earl  of  Mir,   Mr.  Lockhart,  and  Mr. 
Cockburn,  to  lay  their  grievances  before  the  queen. 
They  represented,  that  their  countrymen  bore  with 
great  impatience  the  violation  of  some  articles  of 
the  union :  and  that  the  imposition  of  such  an  in- 
supportable burden  as  the  malt-tax  would  in  all 
probability  prompt  them  to  declare  the  union  dis- 
solved.   The  queen,  alarmed  at  this  remonstrance, 
answered,  that  she  wished  they  might  not  nave 
cause  to  repent  of  such  a  precipitate  resolution ; 
but  she  would  endeavour  to  make  all  things  easy. 
On  the  first  day  of  June,  the  earl  of  Fmdlater,  in 
the  house  of  peers,  represented  that  the  Scottish 
nation  was  aggrieved  in  many  instances :  that  they 
were  deprived  of  a  privy-council,  and  subjected  to 
the  English  laws  in  cases  of  treason :  that  then- 
nobles  were  rendered  incapable  of  being  created 
British  peers ,  an     that  now  they  were  oppressed 
with  the  insupportable  burden  of  a  malt-tax,  when 
they  had  reason  to  expect  they  should  reap  the 
benefit  of  peace-:  he  therefore  moved  that  leave 
might  be  given  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  dissolving  the 
union,  and  securing  the  protestant  succession  to 
the  house  of  Hanover.      Lord  North  and  Grey 
affirmed,  that  the  complaints  of  the  Scots  were 
groundless ;  that  die  dissolution  of  the  union  -was 
impracticable  ;  and  he  made  some  sarcastic  reflec- 
tions on  the  poverty  of  that  nation.    He  was  an- 
swered by  the  earl  of  Eglinton,  who  admitted  the 
Scots  weie  poor,  and  therefore  unable  to  pay  the 
malt-tax.    The  earl  of  Hay,  among  other  pertinent 
remarks  upon  the  union,  observed,  that  when   the 
treaty  was  made,  the  Scots  took  it  for  granted,  that 
the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  would  never  load 
them  with  any  imposition  that  they  had  reason  to 
believe  grievous.    The  earl  of  Peterborough  com- 
pared the  union  to  a  marriage.    He  said,  that 
though  England,  wbo  must  be  supposed  the  has. 
band,  might  in  some  instances  prove  unkind  to  the 
lady,  she  ought  not  immediately  to  sue  for  a  divorce 
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the  rather  became  die  had  very  much  mended  her 
by  die  matrh^    Day  replied,  that  marriage 
an  ordinance  of  God,  ana  the  union  no  more 

a  political  expedient.     The  other  affirmed, 

marine  contract  could  not  hare  been  more  solemn, 
unless,  like  the  ten  commandments,  it  had  come 
from  heaven:  he  inveighed  against  the  Scots,  as  a 
people  that  would  never  be  satisfied :  that  would 
have  all  the  advantages  resulting  from  the  union, 
but  would  pay  nothing  by  their  good  will,  although 
they  bad  received  more  money  from  England  than 
the  amount  of  all  their  estates.  To  these  animad- 
versions the  duke  of  Argyle  made  a  very  warm  re- 
ply. "  I  have  been  reflected  on  by  some  people 
(said  he)  as  if  I  was  disgusted,  and  had  changed 
sides;  but  I  despise  their  persons,  as  much  as  I 
undervalue  their  judgment."  He  urged,  that  the 
malt-tax  m  Scotland  was  like  taxing  land  by  the 
acre  throughout  England,  because  land  was  worth 
five  pounds  an  acre  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London, 
and  woultknot  fetch  so  many  shillings  in  the  remote 
countries.  In  like  manner,  the  English  malt  was 
valued  at  four  times  the  price  of  that  which  was 
made  in  Scotland :  therefore,  the  tax  in  this  country 
must  be  levied  by  a  regiment  of  dragoons.  He 
owned  he  had  a  great  share  in  making  the  union, 
with  a  view  to  secure  the  protestant  succession ; 
but  he  was  now  satisfied  mis  end  might  be  an- 
swered as  effectually  if  the  union  was  dissolved ; 
and,  if  this  step  should  not  be  taken,  he  did  not 
expect  long  to  have  either  property  left  in  Scot- 
land, or  liberty  in  England.  All  the  whig  members 
voted  for  the  dissolution  of  that  treaty  which  they 
had  so  eagerly  promoted;  while  the  tories  strenu- 
ously supported  the  measure  against  which  they 
had  once  argued  with  such  vehemence.  In  the 
coarse  of  the  debate,  the  lord-treasurer  observed, 
t*»a+  although  the  malt-tax  were  iniposed,  it  might 
be  afterwards  remitted  by  the  crown.  The  earl  of 
Sunderland  expressed  surprise  at  hearing  that  no- 
ble lord  broach  a  doctrine  which  tended  to  establish 
a  despotic  dispensing  power,  and  arbitrary  govern- 
ment. Oxford  replied,  his  family  had  never  been 
famous,  as  some  others  had  been,  for  promoting 
and  advising  arbitrary  measures.  Sunderland,  con- 
sidering this  expression  as  a  sarcasm  levelled  at 
the  memory  of  his  father,  took  occasion  to  vindicate 
fais  conduct,  adding,  that  in  those  days  the  other 
lord's  family  was  hardly  known.  Much  violent 
altercation  was  discharged.  At  length  the  motion 
for  the  bill  was  rejected  by  a  small  majority,  and 
the  malt-bill  afterwards  passed  with  great  diffi- 
culty. ■ 

Another  biD  being  brought  into  the  house  of  com- 
mons, for  rendering  the  treaty  of  commerce  effec- 
tual, such  a  number  of  petitions  were  delivered 
against  it,  and  so  many  solid  arguments  advanced 
by  the  merchants  who  were  examined  on  the  sub- 
ject, that  even  a  great  number  of  tory  members 
were  convinced  of  the  bad  consequence  it  would 
produce  to  trade,  and  voted  against  the  ministry  on 
lids  occasion ;  so  that  the  bill  was  rejected  by  a  ma- 
jority of  nine  voices.    At  the  same  time,  however, 
the  hoaw  agreed  to  an  address  thanking  her  majes- 
ty for  the  great  care  she  had  taken  of  the  security 
and  honour  of  her  kingdoms  in  the  treaty  of  peace ; 
as  also  for  having  laid  so  good  a  foundation  for  the 
interest  of  her  people  in  trade.    They  likewise  be- 
sought her  to  appoint  commissioners  to  treat  with 
those  of  France,  for  adjusting  such  matters  as  should 
be  necessary  to  be  settled  on  the  subject  of  com- 
merce, that  the  treaty  might  be  explained  and  per- 
fected for  the  good  and  welfare  of  her  people.  The 
queen  interpreted  this  address  into  a  full  approba- 
tion of  the  treaties  of  peace  and  commerce,  and 
thanked  them  accordingly  in  the  warmest  terms  of 
satisfaction  and  acknowledgment..    The  commons 
afterwards  desired  to  know  what  equivalent  should 
be  given  for  the  demolition  of  Dunkirk ;  and  she 
gave  them  to  understand,  that  this  was  already  hi 
the  hands  of  his  most  christian  majesty  :  then  they 
besought  her  that  she  would  not  evacuate  the  towns 
of  Flanders  that  were  in  her  possession,  until  those 
who  were  entitled  to  tile  sovereignty  of  the  Spanish 
Netherlands  should  agree  to  such  articles  for  regu- 
tkuns;  trade  as  might  place  the  subjects  of  Great 
Britain  upon  an  equal  footing  with  those  of  any 
other  nation.  The  queen  made  a  favourable  answer 
to  all  their  remonstrances.    Such  were  the  steps 
fav-n  by  the  parliament  during  this  session  with 
fetation  to  the  famous  treaty  of  Utrecht,  against 
which  the  whig*  exclaimed  so  violently,  that  many 


well-meaning  people  believed  it  would  be  attended 
with  the  immediate  ruin  of  the  kingdom ;  yet,  under 
tile  shadow  of  this  very  treaty,  Great  Britain 


joyed  a  long  term  of  peace  and  tranquillity.  Bishop 
Burnet  was  heated  with  an  enthusiastic  terror  of 
the  house  of  Bourbon.  He  declared  to  the  queen 
in  private,  that  any  treaty  by  which  Spain  and  the 
West  Indies  were  left  in  the  hands  ot  king  Philip, 
must  in  a  little  time  deliver  all  Europe  into  the 
hands  of  France :  that,  if  any  such  peace  was  made, 
the  queen  was  betrayed,  and  the  people  ruined : 
that  in  less  than  three  years  she  would  be  murder- 
ed, and  the  fires  would  blaze  again  in  Smithfield. 
This  prelate  lived  to  see  his  prognostic  disappoint- 
ed ;  therefore  he  might  have  suppressed  this  anec- 
dote of  his  own  conduct. 

VIOLENCE  OF  PARTIES  IN  ENGLAND. 

On  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  June,  the  queen 'signi- 
fied, in  a  message  to  the  house  of  commons,  that 
her  civil  list  was  burdened  with  some  debts  incurred 
by  several  articles  of  extraordinary  expense ;  and 
that  she  hoped  they  would  empower  her  to  raise 
such  a  sum  of  money  upon  the  funds  for  that  pro- 
vision, as  would  be  sufficient  to  discharge  the  in- 
cumbrances, which  amounted  to  five  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds.   A  bill  was  immediately  prepared  for 
raising  this  sum  on  the  civil  list  revenue,  and  passed 
through  both  houses  with  some  difficulty.  ■   Both 
lords  and  commons  addressed  the  queen  concerning 
the  chevalier  de  St.  George,  who  had  repaired  to 
Lorrain.    They  desired  she  would  Dress  the  duke 
of  that  name,  and  all  the  princes  and  states  in  amity 
with  her,  to  exclude  from  their  dominions  the  pre- 
tender to  the  imperial  crown  of  Great  Britain.    A 
public  thanksgiving  for  the  peace  was  appointed 
and  celebrated  with  great  solemnity ;  and  on  tile 
sixteenth  day  of  July  the  queen  closed  the  session 
with  a  speech  which  was  not  at  all  agreeable  to  the 
violent  whigs,  because  it  did  not  contain  one  word 
about  the  pretender  and  the  protestant  succession. 
From  these  omissions  they  concluded,  that  the  dic- 
tates of  natural  affection  had  biased  her  in  favour 
of  the  chevalier  de  St.  George.    Whatever  senti- 
ments of  tenderness  and  compassion  she  might  feel 
for  that  unfortunate  exile,  the  acknowledged  son  of 
her  own  father,  it  does  not  appear  that  she  ever 
entertained  a  thought  of  altering  the  succession  as 
by  law  established.    The  term  of  Sacheverel's  sus- 
pension being  expired,   extraordinary   rejoicings 
were  made  upon  the  occasion.    He  was  desired  to 
preach  before  tile  house  of  commons,  who  thanked 
him  for  bis  sermon ;  and  the  queen  promoted  him 
to  the  rich  benefice  of  St.  Andrew's,  Holborn.    On 
the  other  hand  the  duke  d'Aumont,  ambassador 
from  France,  was  insulted  by  the  populace.    Scur- 
rilous ballads  were  published '  against  him  both  in 
the  •English  and  French  languages.    He  received 
divers  anonymous  letters,   containing   threats  of 
setting  fire  .to  his  house,  which  was  accordingly 
burned  to  the  ground,  though  whether  by  accident 
or  design  he  could  not  well  determine.    The  magis- 
tracy of  Dunkirk,  having  sent  a  deputation  with  an 
address  to  the  queen,  humbly  imploring  her  majesty 
to  spare  the  port  and  harbour  of  that  town,  and 
representing  that  they  might  be  useful  to  her  own 
subjects,  the  memorial  was  printed  and  dispersed, 
and  the  arguments  it  contained  were  answered  and 
ref  oted  by  Addison,  Steele,  and  Maynwaring.  Com- 
missioners 'were  sent  to  see  the  fortifications  of 
Dunkirk  demolished.  They  were  accordingly  razed 
to  the  ground ;  the  harbour  was  filled  up ;  and  the 
duke  d'Aumont  returned  to  Paris  in  tile  month  of 
November.    The  queen,  by  her  remonstrances  to 
the  court  of  Versailles,  had  procured  the  enlarge- 
ment of  one  hundred  and  thirty  six  protest  ants 
from  the  galleys :  understanding  afterwards  that  as 
many  more  were  detained  on  the  same  account,  she 
made  such  application  to  the  French  ministry,  that 
they  too  were  released.    Then  she  appointed  gen- 
eral Ross  her  envoy-extraordinary  to  the  king  of 
France. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  PARLIAMENT  OF 
IRELAND. 

Thk  duke  of  Shrewsbury  being  nominated  lord 
lieutenant  of  Ireland,  assembled  the  parliament  of 
that  kingdom  on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  November, 
and  found  the  two  houses  still  at  variance,  on  the 
opposite  principles  of  whig  and  tory.  Allan  Brod- 
erick  being  chosen  speaker  of  the  commons,  they 
ordered  a  bill  to  be  brought  in,  to  attaint  the  pre- 
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solemnly  protecting  against  all  that  might  be  stdpu-    Turkey,  in 

«  ^„  ^  «_rL  — *_«__     m : s —  _^— j     w-uliah  merchants  bought  up  in  those  countries  ; 


luted  to  his  prejudice.  The  commons,  in  a  second 
address,  had  besought  her  majesty  to  communicate 
to  the  house  in  due  time  the  treaties  of  peace  and 
commerce  with  France ;  and  now  they  were  pro. 
duced  by  Mr.  Benson,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 

THB  TREATY  WITH  FRANCE. 

Bt  the  treaty  of  peace  the  French  king  obliged 
himself  to  abandon  the  pretender,  and  acknowledge 
the  queen's  title  and  the  protestant  succession ;  to 
rase  the  fortifications  of  Dunkirk  within  a  limited 
time,  on  condition  of  receiving  an  equivalent ;  to 
cede  Newfoundland,  Hudson's  Bay,  and  St.  Chris, 
topher**  to  England ;  but  the  French  were  left  in 
possession  of  Cape  Breton,  and  at  liberty  to  dry 
their  fish  in  Newfoundland.  By  the  treaty  of  com- 
merce a  free  trade  was  established,  according  to  the 
tariff  of  the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred  and 
sixty-four,  except  in  some  commodities  that  were 
subjected  to  new  regulations  in  the  year  sixteen 
hundred  and  ninety-nine.  It  was  agreed,  that  no 
other  duties  should  be  imposed  on  the  productions 
of  France  imported  into  England  than  those  that 
were  iaid  on  the  same  commodities  from  other 
countries;  and,  that  commissaries  should  meet  at 
London,  to  adjust  all  matters  relating  to  commerce ; 
as  for  die  tariff  with  Spain,  it  was  not  yet  finished. 
It  was  stipulated,  that  the  emperor  should  possess 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  the  dutchy  of  Milan,  and 
the  Spanish  Netherlands :  that  the  duke  of  Savoy 
should  enjoy  Sicily,  with  the  title  of  king :  that  the 
same  title,  with  the  island  of  Sardinia,  should  be 
allotted  to  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  as  an  indemnifi- 
cation for  his  losses :  that  the  States-general  should 
restore  lisle  and  its  dependencies :  that  Namur, 
Charleroy,  Luxembourgh,  Ypres,  and  Newport, 
should  be  added  to  the  other  places  they  already 
possessed  in  Flanders  ;  and,  that  the  king  of  Prus- 
sia should  have  Upper-Gueldre,  in  lieu  of  Orange 
and  the  other  states  belonging  to  that  family  in 
Franche-Compte.  The  king  of  Portugal  was  satis- 
fied ;  and  the  first  day  of  June  was  fixed  as  the 
period  of  thne  granted  to  the  emperor  for  consider- 
ation. 

A  day  being  appointed  by  the  commons  to  delib 
erate  upon  the  treaty  of  commerce,  very  just  and 
weighty  objections  were  made  to  the  eighth  and 
ninth  articles,  importing,  that  Great  Britain  and 
France  should  mutually  enjoy  all  the  privileges  in 
trading  with  each  other  that  either  granted  to  the 
most  favoured  nation ;  and  that  no  higher  customs 
should  be  exacted  from  the  commodities  of  France, 
than  those  that  were  drawn  from  the  same  produc- 
tions of  any  other  people.  The  balance  of  trade 
having  long  inclined  to  the  side  of  France,  severe 
.duties  had  been  laid  on  all  the  productions  and 
manufactures  of  that  kingdom,  so  as  almost  to 
amount  to  a  total  prohibition.  Some  members  ob- 
served, that  by  the  treaty  between  England  and 
Portugal,  the  duties  charged  upon  the  wines  of  that 
country  were  lower  than  those  laid  upon  the  wines 
of  France :  that  should  they  now  be  reduced  to  an 
equality,  the  difference  of  freight  was  so  great,  that 
the  French  wines  would  be  found  much  cheaper 
than  those  of  Portugal ;  and,  as  they  were  more 
agreeable  to  the  taste  of  the  nation  in  general, 
there  would  be  no  market  for  the  Portuguese  wines 
in  England :  that  should  this  be  the  case,  die  Eng- 
lish would  loose  their  trade  with  Portugal,  the  most 
advantageous  of  any  traffic  which  they  now  carried 
on  ;  for  it  consumed  a  great  quantity  of  their  man- 
ufactures, and  returned  a  yearly  sum  of  six  hundred 
thousand  pounds  in  gold.  Mr.  Nathaniel  Gould, 
formerly  governor  of  the  bank,  affirmed,  that  as 
France  had,  since  the  revolution,  encouraged  wool- 
len manufactures,  and  prepared  at  home  several 
commodities  which  formerly  they  drew  from  Eng- 
land; so  the  English  had  learned  to  make  slut 
stuffs,  paper,  and  all  manner  of  toys,  formerly  im- 
ported from  France ;  by  which  means  an  infinite 
number  of  artificers  were  employed,  and  a  vast 
-  sum  annually  saved  to  the  nation;  but  these  people 
would  now  be  reduced  to  beggary,  and  that  money 
lost  again  to  the  kingdom,  should  French  commo- 
dities of  the  same  kind  be  imported  under  ordinary 
duties,  because  labour  was  much  cheaper  in  France 
than  in  England,  consequently  the  British  manu- 
factures would  be  undersold  and  ruined.  He  urged, 
that  the  ruin  of  the  silk  manufacture  would  be  at- 
tended with  another  disadvantage.  Great  quanti- 
ties of  woollen  cloths  were  vended  in  Italy  and 


consequence  of  the  raw  silk  which  the 
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and,  should  the  ,sOk  manufacture  at  home  be  last, 
those  markets  for  British  commodities  would  fail 
of  course.  Others  alleged,  that  if  the  article*  of 
commerce  had  been  settled  before  the  English 
troops  separated  from  those  of  the  confederates, 
the  French  king  would  not  have  presumed  to  insist 
upon  such  terms,  but  have  been  glad  to  comply 
with  more  moderate  conditions.  Sir  William 
Wyndham  reflected  on  the  late  ministry,  for  hav- 
ing neglected  to  make  an  advantageous  peace 
when  it  was  in  their  power.  Ke  said  mat  Portugal 
would  always  have  occasion  for  the  woollen  manu- 
factures and  the  corn  of  England,  and  be  obliged  to 
buy  them  at  all  events.  After  a  violent  debate, 
the  house  resolved,  by  a  great  majority,  that  a  ball 
should  be  brought  in  to  make  good  the  eighth  and 
ninth  articles  of  the  treaty  of  commerce  with  France. 
Against  these  articles,  however,  the  Portuguese 
minister  presented  a  memorial,  declaring,  that 
should  the  duties  on  French  wines  be  lowered  to 
the  same  level  with  those  that  were  laid  on  the 
wines  of  Portugal,  his  master  would  renew  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  woollen  manufactures,  and  other 
products  of  Great  Britain.  Indeed,  all  the  trading 
part  of  the  nation  exclaimed  against  the  treaty  of 
commerce,  which  seems  to  have  been  concluded  ia 
a  hurry,  before  the  ministers  fully  understood  the 
nature  of  the  subject.  This  precipitation  was  ow- 
ing to  the  fears  that  their  endeavours  after  peace 
would  miscarry,  from  the  intrigues  of  the  whig 
faction,  and  the  obstinate  opposition  of  the  confed- 
erates. 

THE  SCOTTISH  LORDS  MOVE  FOR  A  BILL 

TO  DISSOLVE  THE  UNION. 

a  Tax  commons  having  granted  an  aid  of  two  ami- 
lings  in  the  pound,  proceeded  to  renew  the  duty 
on  malt  for  another  year,  and  extended  this  tax  to 
the  whole  island,  notwithstanding  the  warn*  re- 
monstrances of  the  Scottish  members,  who  repre- 
sented it  as  a  burden  which  their  country  could 
not  bear.  They  insisted  upon  an  express  article  of 
the  union,  stipulating  that  no  duty  should  be  laid 
on  the  malt  in  Scotland  during  the  war,  which,  they 
affirmed  was  not  yet  finished,  inasmuch  ae  the 
peace  with  Spain  had  not  been  proclaimed.  Dar- 
ing the  adjournment  of  the  parliament,  on  account 
of  the  Whitsun-holidays,  the  Scots  of  both  houses, 
laying  aside  all  party  distinctions,  met  and  delib- 
erated on  this  subject.  They  deputed  the  duke  of 
Argyle,  the  earl  of  Mar,  Mr.  Lockhart,  and  Mr. 
Cockburn,  to  lay  their  grievances  before  the  queen. 
They  represented,  that  their  countrymen  bore  with 
great  impatience  the  violation  of  some  articles  of 
the  union :  and  that  the  imposition  of  such  an  in- 
supportable burden  as  the  malt-tax  would  in  all 
probability  prompt  them  to  declare  the  union  dis- 
solved. The  queen,  alarmed  at  this  remonstrance, 
answered,  that  she  wished  they  might  not  have 
cause  to  repent  of  such  a  precipitate  resolution ; 
but  she  would  endeavour  to  make  all  things  easy. 
On  the  first  day  of  June,  the  earl  of  Fmdlater,  an 
the  house  of  peers,  represented  that  the  Scottish 
nation  was  aggrieved  in  many  instances :  that  they 
were  deprived  of  a  privy-council,  and  subjected  to 
the  English  laws  in  cases  of  treason :  that  then- 
nobles  were  rendered  incapable  of  being  created 
British  peers  f  an  that  now  they  were  oppressed 
with  the  insupportable  burden  or  a  malt-tax,  when 
they  bad  reason  to  expect  they  should  reap  the 
benefit  of  peace-:  he  therefore  moved  that  leave 
might  be  given  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  dissolving  the 
union,  and  securing  the  protestant  succession  to 
the  house  of  Hanover.  Lord  North  and  Grey 
affirmed,  that  the  complaints  of  the  Scots  were 
groundless ;  that  the  dissolution  of  the  union  was 
impracticable  ;  and  he  made  some  sarcastic  reflec- 
tions on  the  poverty  of  that  nation.  He  was  an- 
swered by  the  earl  of  Egunton,  who  admitted  the 
Scots  weie  poor,  and  therefore  unable  to  pay  the 
malt-tax.  Tne  earl  of  Hay,  among  other  pertinent 
remarks  upon  the  union,  observed,  that  when  the 
treaty  was  made,  the  Scots  took  it  for  granted,  that 
the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  would  never  load 
them  with  any  imposition  that  they  had  reason  to 
believe  grievous.  The  earl  of  Peterborough  com- 
pared the  union  to  a  marriage.  He  said,  that 
though  England,  who  must  be  supposed  the  hut* 
band,  might  in  some  instances  prove  unkind  to  the 
lady,  she  ought  not  immediately  to  sue  for  a  diverco 
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6w  rather  because  die  had  rery  much  mended  her 
me  by  die  match.  Hay  replied,  that  marriage 
an  ordinance  of  God,  and  the  union  no  more 

_   political  expedient.     The  other  affirmed, 

thatthe  contract  could  not  hare  been  more  solemn, 
unless,  like  the  ten  commandments,  it  had  come 
from  heaven :  he  inveighed  against  the  Scots,  as  a 
people  that  would  never  be  satisfied :  that  would 
have  all  the  advantages  resulting  from  the  union, 
but  would  pay  nothing  by  their  good  will,  although 
they  had  received  more  money  from  England  than 
the  amount  of  all  their  estates.  To  these  animad- 
versions the  duke  of  Argyle  made  a  very  warm  re- 
ly. "  I  have  been  reflected  on  by  some  people 
said  he)  as  if  I  was  disgusted,  and  had  changed 
sides;  but  I  despise  their  persons,  as  much  as  I 
undervalue  their  judgment."  He  urged,  thatthe 
malt-tax  in  Scotland  was  like  taxing  land  by  the 
acre  throughout  England,  because  land  was  worth 
five  pounds  an  acre  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London, 
and  woulbVnot  fetch  so  many  shillings  in  the  remote 
countries.  In  like  manner,  the  English  malt  was 
valued  at  four  times  the  price  of  that  which  was 
made  in  Scotland :  therefore,  the  tax  in  this  country 
must  be  levied  by  a  regiment  of  dragoons.  He 
owned  he  had  a  great  share  in  making  the  union, 
with  a  view  to  secure  the  protestant  succession ; 
hut  he  was  now  satisfied  mis  end  might  be  an- 
sutered  aa  effectually  if  the  union  was  dissolved ; 
and,  if  thin  step  should  not  be  taken,  he  did  not 
expect  long  to  have  either  property  left  in  Scot- 
land, or  Hberty  in  England.  An  the  whig  members 
voted  for  the  dissolution  of  that  treaty  which  they 
had  so  eagerly  promoted ;  while  the  tories  strenu- 
ously supported  the  measure  against  which  they 
had  once  argued  with  such  vehemence.  In  the 
course  of  the  debate,  the  lord-treasurer  observed, 
that  although  the  malt-tax  were  imposed,  it  might 
be  afterwards  remitted  by  the  crown.  The  earl  of 
Sunderland  expressed  surprise  at  hearing  that  no- 
ble lord  broach  a  doctrine  which  tended  to  establish 
a  despotic  dispensing  power,  and  arbitrary  govern- 
ment. Oxford  replied,  his  family  had  never  been 
famous,  as  some  others  had  been,  for  promoting 
and  advising  arbitrary  measures.  Sunderland,  con- 
sidering this  expression  as  a  sarcasm  levelled  at 
the  memory  of  ms  father,  took  occasion  to  vindicate 
his  conduct,  adding,  that  in  those  days  the  other 
lord's  family  was  hardly  known.  Much  violent 
altercation  was  discharged.  At  length  the  motion 
for  die  bill  was  rejected  by  a  small  majority,  and 
the  malt-bill  afterwards  passed  with  great  diffi- 
culty. 

Another  bill  being  brought  into  the  house  of  com- 
mons, for  rendering  die  treaty  of  commerce  effec- 
tual, such  a  number  of  petitions  were  delivered 
against  it,  and  so  many  solid  arguments  advanced 
by  the  merchants  who  were  examined  on  the  sub- 
ject, that  even  a  great  number  of  tory  members 
were  convinced  of  the  bad  consequence  it  would 
produce  to  trade,  and  voted  against  the  ministry  on 
this  occasion ;  so  that  the  bill  was  rejected  by  a  ma- 
jority of  nine  voices.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
the  house  agreed  to  an  address  thanking  her  majes- 
ty for  the  great  care  she  had  taken  of  die  security 
and  honour  of  her  kingdoms  in  the  treaty  of  peace ; 
as  also  for  having  laid  so  good  a  foundation  for  the 
interest  of  her  people  in  trade.  They  likewise  be- 
sought her  to  appoint  commissioners  to  treat  with 
those  of  Prance,  for  adjusting  such  matters  as  should 
be  necessary  to  be  settled  on  the  subject  of  com- 
merce, that  the  treaty  might  be  explained  and  per- 
fected for  the  good  and  welfare  of  her  people.  The 
queen  interpreted  this  address  into  a  full  approba- 
tion of  the  treaties  of  peace  and  commerce,  and 
thanked  them  accordingly  in  the  warmest  terms  of 
satisfaction  and  acknowledgment..  The  commons 
afterwards  desired  to  know  what  equivalent  should 
be  given  for  the  demolition  of  Dunkirk ;  and  she 
gave  them  to  understand,  that  this  was  already  in 
the  hands  of  his  most  christian  majesty :  then  they 
besought  her  that  she  would  not  evacuate  the  towns 
of  Flanders  that  were  m  her  possession,  until  those 
who  were  entitled  to  die  sovereignty  of  the  Spanish 
Netherlands  should  agree  to  such  articles  for  regu- 
lating trade  as  might  place  the  subjects  of  Great 
Britain  upon  an  equal  footing  with  those  of  any 
other  nation.  The  queen  made  a  favourable  answer 
to  all  their  remonstrances.  Such  were  the  steps 
taken  by  the  parliament  during  this  session  with 
relation  to  the  famous  treaty  of  Utrecht,  against 
Which  tho  whigs  exclaimed  so  violently,  that  many 
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weU-meaning  people  bettered  It  would  be  attended 


with  the  immediate  ruin  of  the  kingdom ;  yet,  under 
the  shadow  of  this  very  treaty,  Great  Britain  en- 
joyed a  long  term  of  peace  and  tranquillity.  Bishop 
Burnet  was  heated  with  an  enthusiastic  terror  of 
the  house  of  Bourbon.  He  declared  to  the  queen 
in  private,  that  any  treaty  by  which  Spain  and  the 
West  Indies  were  left  in  the  hands  ofking  Philip, 
most  in  %  little  time  deliver  all  Europe  into  the 
hands  of  France :  that,  if  any  such  peace  was  made, 
the  queen  was  betrayed,  and  the  people  ruined  : 
that  in  less  than  three  years  she  would  be  murder- 
ed, and  the  fires  would  blaze  again  in  Smithfield. 
This  prelate  lived  to  see  his  prognostic  disappoint- 
ed ;  therefore  he  might  have  suppressed  this  anec- 
dote of  his  own  conduct. 

VIOLENCE  OF  PARTIES  IN  ENGLAND. 
On  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  June,  the  queen 'signi- 
fied, in  a  message  to  the  house  of  commons,  that 
her  civil  list  was  burdened  with  some  debts  incurred 
by  several  articles  of  extraordinary  expense ;  and 
that  she  hoped  they  would  empower  her  to  raise 
such  a  sum  of  money  upon  the  funds  for  that  pro- 
vision, as  would  be  sufficient  to  discharge  the  in- 
cumbrances, which  amounted  to  five  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds.  A  biU  was  immediately  prepared  for 
raising  this  sum  on  the  civil  list  revenue,  and  passed 
through  both  houses  with  some  difficulty.  -  Both 
lords  and  commons  addressed  the  queen  concerning 
die  chevalier  de  St.  George,  who  had  repaired  to 
Lorrain.  They  desired  she  would  press  the  duke 
of  that  name,  and  aU  the  princes  and  states  in  amity 
with  her,  to  exclude  from  their  dominions  the  pre- 
tender to  die  imperial  crown  of  Great  Britain.  A 
public  thanksgiving  for  the  peace  was  appointed 
and  celebrated  with  great  solemnity ;  and  on  the 
sixteenth  day  of  July  the  queen  closed  the  session 
with  a  speech  which  was  not  at  all  agreeable  to  the 
violent  whigs,  because  it  did  not  contain  one  word 
about  the  pretender  and  die  protestant  succession. 
From  these  omissions  they  concluded,  that  the  dic- 
tates of  natural  affection  had  biased  her  in  favour 
of  the  chevalier  de  St.  George.  Whatever  senti- 
ments of  tenderness  and  compassion  she  might  feel 
for  that  unfortunate  exile,  the  acknowledged  son  of 
her  own  father,  it  does  not  appear  that  she  ever 
entertained  a  thought  of  altering  the  succession  as 
by  law  established.  The  term  of  Sacheverel's  sus- 
pension being  expired,  extraordinary  rejoicings 
were  made  upon  the  occasion.  He  was  desired  to 
preach  before  the  house  of  commons,  who  thanked 
him  for  his  sermon ;  and  the  queen  promoted  him 
to  the  rich  benefice  of  St.  Andrew's,  Holborn.  On 
die  other  hand  the  duke  d'Aumont,  ambassador 
from  France,  was  insulted  by  the  populace.  Scur- 
rilous banads  were  published  against  him  both  in 
the  •English  and  French  languages.  He  received 
divers  anonymous  letters,  containing  threats  of 
setting  fire  .to  his  house,  which  was  accordingly 
burned  to  die  ground,  though  whether  by  accident 
or  design  he  could  not  well  determine.  The  magis- 
tracy of  Dunkirk,  having  sent  a  deputation  with  an 
address  to  the  queen,  humbly  imploring  her  majesty 
to  spare  the  port  and  harbour  of  that  town,  and 
representing  that  they  might  be  useful  to  her  own 
subjects,  the  memorial  was  printed  and  dispersed, 
and  the  arguments  it  contained  were  answered  and 
refuted  by  Addison,  Steele,  and  Maynwaring.  Com- 
missioners 'were  sent  to  see  the  fortifications  of 
Dunkirk  demolished.  They  were  accordingly  razed 
to  the  ground ;  the  harbour  was  filled  up ;  and  the 
duke  d'Aumont  returned  to  Paris  in  the  month  of 
November.  The  queen,  by  her  remonstrances  to 
the  court  of  YersaiUes,  had  procured  the  enlarge- 
ment of  one  hundred  and  thirty  six  protest  ants 
from  the  galleys :  understanding  afterwards  that  as 
many  more  were  detained  on  the  same  account,  she 
made  such  application  to  the  French  ministry,  that 
they  too  were  released.  Then  she  appointed  gen- 
eral Ross  her  envoy-extraordinary  to  the  king  of 
France. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  PARLIAMENT  OF 

IRELAND. 

The  duke  of  Shrewsbury  being  nominated  lord 
lieutenant  of  Ireland,  assembled  the  parliament  of 
that  kingdom  on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  November, 
and  found  the  two  houses  still  at  variance,  on  the 
opposite  principles  of  whig  and  tory.  Allan  B rod- 
crick  being  chosen  speaker  of  the  commons,  they 
ordered  a  bill  to  be  brought  in,  to  attaint  the  pr#- 
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tender  and  aU  M*  adherents.  They  prosecuted 
Edward  Iioyd,  for  publishing  a  book,  entitled, 
M  Memoirs  of  the  chevalier  de  St.  George  ;M  and 
they  agreed  upon  an  address  to  die  queen,  to  re- 
move from  the  chancellorship  Sir  Constantine 
Phipps,  who  bad  countenanced  the  toriea  of  that 
JHngdom.  The  lords,  however,  resolved,  that  chan- 
cellor Phipps  had,  in  bis  several  stations,  aoquitted 
htmseif  wftn  honour  and  integrity.  The  two  houses 
of  convocation  presented  an  address  to  the  same 
purpose.  They  likewise  complained  of  Mr.  Moles- 
worth,  for  baring  insulted  them,  by  saying,  when 
they  appeared  in  the  castle  of  Dublin,  "  They  that 
have  turned  the  world  upside  down  are  come  hither 
also  ?'  and  he  was  removed  from  the  privy-council. 
The  duke  of  Shrewsbury  receired  orders  to  prorogue 
this  parliament,  which  was  divided  against  itself, 
and  portended  nothing  but  domestic  broils.  Then 
he  obtained  leave  to  return  to  England,  leaving 
chancellor  Phipps,  with  the  archbishop  of  Armagh 
and  Tuam,  justices  of  the  kingdom. 

NEW  PARLIAMENT  IN  ENGLAND. 

Tbb  parliament  of  England  had  been  dissolved; 
and  the  elections  were  managed  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  retain  the  legislative  power  in  the  hands  of 
the  tories ;  but  the  meeting  of  the  new  parliament 
was  delayed  by  repeated  prorogations  to  the  tenth 
day  of  December;  a  delay  partly  owing  to  the 
queen's  indisposition;  and  partly  to  the  contests 
among  her  ministers.  Oxford  and  Bolingbroke 
were  competitors  for  power,  and  rivals  in  reputation 
for  ability.  The  treasurer's  parts  were  deemed  the 
more  sond ;  the  secretary's  more  shining ;  but  both 
ministers  were  aspiring  and  ambitious.  The  first 
was  bent  upon  maintaining  the  first  rank  m  the  ad- 
ministration, which  he  had  possessed  since  the 
revolution  in  the  ministry ;  the  other  disdained  to 
act  as  a  subaltern  to  the  man  whom  he  thought  he 
excelled  in  genius,  and  equalled  in  Importance. 
They  began  to  form  separate  cabals,  and  adopt  dif- 
ferent principles.  Boungbroke  insinuated  himself 
Into  the  confidence  of  lady  Masham,  to  whom  Ox- 
ford had  given  some  cause  of  disgust.  By  this 
communication  he  gained  ground  in  the  good  opin- 
ion of  his  sovereign,  while  the  treasurer  lost  ft  in 
the  same  proportion.  Thus  she  who  had  been  the 
author  of  Lis  elevation,  was  now  used  as  the  instru- 
ment of  his  disgrace.  The  queen  was  sensibly  af- 
fected with  these  distentions,  which  she  interposed 
her  advice  and  authority,  by  turns,  to  appease ;  but 
their  mutual  animosity  continued  to  rankle  under 
an  exterior  accommodation.  Hie  interest  of  Bol- 
ingbroke was  powerfully  supported  by  Sir  Simon 
Harcourt,  the  chancellor,  Sir  William  Wyndham, 
and  Mr.  Secretary  Bromley.  Oxford  perceived  his 
own  influence  was  on  the  wane,  and  began  to  think 
of  retirement.  Meanwhile  the  earl  of  Peterborough 
was  appointed  ambassador  to  the  king  of  Sicily ; 
and  set  out  for  Turin.  The  queen  retired  to  Wind- 
sor, where  she  was  seised  with  a  very  dangerous 
inflammatory  fever.  The  hopes  of  the  Jacobites 
visibly  rose :  the  public  funds  immediately  fell ;  a 
great  run  was  made  upon  the  bank,  the  directors  of 
which  were  overwhelmed  with  consternation,  which 
was  not  a  little  increased  by  the  report  of  an  arma- 
ment equipped  in  the  ports  of  France.  They  sent 
one  of  men- members  to  represent  to  the  treasurer 
the  danger  that  threatened  the  public  credit.  The 
queen  being  made  acquainted  with  these  occurren- 
ces, signed  a  letter  to  Sir  Samuel  Stancer,  lord 
mayor  of  London,  declaring,  that  now  she  was  re- 
covered of  her  late  indisposition,  she  would  return 
to  the  place  of'  her  usual  residence,  and  open  the 
parliament  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  February.  This 
intimation  she  sent  to  her  loving  subjects  of  the  city 
of  London,  to  the  intent  that  all  of  them,  in  their 
several  stations,  might  discountenance  those  mali- 
cious rumours,  spread  by  evil-minded  persons,  to 
the  prejudice  of  credit,  and  the  eminent  hazard  of 
the  public  peace  and  tranquillity.  The  queen's  re- 
covery, together  with  certain  intelligence  that  the 
armament  was  a  phantom,  and  the  pretender  still 
in  Lorrain,  helped  to  assuage  the  ferment  of»the 
nation,  which  had  been  industriously  raised  by  par- 
ty-writings. Mr.  Richard  Steele  published  a  per- 
formance, entitled,  "  The  Crisis,"  m  defence  ofthe 
revolution  and  the  protestant  establishment,  and 
enlarging  upon  the  danger  of  a  popish  successor. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  hereditary  right  to  the  crown 
of  England  was  asserted  in  a  large  volume,  sup- 
posed to  be  written  with  a  view  to  pave  the  way 


for  the  pretender's  accession.  One  Bedford  wm 
apprehended,  tried,  convicted,  and  severelj  pa> 
iahed,  as  the  publisher  of  this  treatise. 

TREATY  OF  RASTADT  BETWEEN  THB 

EMPEROR  AND  FRANCE. 


Whilb  WngiMid  was  harassed  by  thesemtaiuas 
commotions,  the  emperor,  rejecting  the  term  of 
peace  proposed  by  France,  resolved  to  maintaia 
the  war  at  his  own  expense,  with  the  sseistance  of 
the  empire.  His  forces  on  the  Rhine  couuaaiidei 
by  prince  Eugene,  were  so  much  out-numbered 
by  the  French  under  VOlars,  that  they  could  not 
prevent  the  enemy  from  reducing  the  two  iav 
portant  fortresses  of  Landau  and  Fribourf .  Hii 
imperial  majesty  hoped  that  the  death  of  queen 
Anne,  or  that  of  Louis  XIV.  would  produce  u 
alteration  in  Europe  that  might  be  favourable  to 
his  interest ;  and  he  depended  upon  the  condact 
and  fortune  of  prince  Eugene  for  some  tacky  steal 
in  war.  But  finding  himself  disappointed  in  all 
these  expectations,  and  absolutely  unable  to  ssn. 
port  the  expense  of  another  campaign,  he  hear* 
ened  to  overtures  of  peace  that  were  made  by  the 
electors  of  Cologne  and  Palatine ;  and  conference! 
were  opened  at  the  castle  of  AwUstadt,  between 
prince  Eugene  and  mareschal  de  VOlars,  on  the 
twenty-sixth  day  of  November.  In  the  begmaing 
of  February  these  ministers  separated,  without 
seeming  to  nave  come  to  any  conclusion ;  bat  si 
the  articles  being  settled  between  the  two  courts  of 
Vienna  and  Versailles,  they  met  again  the  latter 
end  of  the  month  :  the  treaty  was  signed  en  the 
third  day  ot  March ;  and  orders  were  sent  to  the 
governors  and  commanders  on  both  sides  to  deriac 
from  all  hostilities.  By  this  treaty,  the  Reach 
kins  yielded  to  the  emperor  old  Bnssac,  with  all 
its  dependencies,  Fribourg,  the  forts  in  the  Brians 
and  Black  Forest,  together  with  Fort  Khel.  He 
engaged  to  demolish  the  fortifications  opposite  to 
Huningen,  the  fort  of  SeUingen,  and  all  between 
that  and  Fort  Louis.  The  town  and  fortrai  of 
Landau  wore  ceded  to  the  king  of  France,  who 
acknowledged  the  elector  of  Hanover.  The  dec. 
tors  of  Bavaria  and  Cologne  were  restored  to  iD 
their  dignities  and  dominions.  The  emperor  wm 
put  in  immediate  possession  ofthe  Spanish  Nether- 
lands ;  and  the  king  of  Prussia  was  permitted  u 
retain  the  high  quarters  of  Guelder*.  Finally,  the 
contracting  parties  agreed  that  a  congress  snonM 
be  opened  on  the  first  of  May.  at  Baden  in  Switzer- 
land, for  terminating  all  differences ;  and  prince 
Eugene  and  mareschal  de  Vfllars  were  appelates 
their  first  plenipotentiaries. 

The  ratifications  of  the  treaty  between  Great 
Britain  and  Spain  being  exchanged,  the  peace  wu 
proclaimed  on  the  first  day  of  March,  in  Loudon; 
and  the  articles  were  not  disagreeable  to  the  K*f  * 
lish  nation.  The  kingdoms  of  France  and  Spam 
were  separated  for  ever.  Philip  acknowledged 
the  protestant  succession,  and  renounced  the  pro- 
tender.  He  agreed  to  a  renewal  of  the  treaty  of 
navigation  and  commerce  concluded  in  the  year  one 
thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-seven.  He  granted 
an  exclusive  privilege  to  the  English  for  fanueMai 
the  Spanish  West  Indies  with  negroes,  w50*** 
to  the  assiento  contract  (2).  He  ceded  Gibraltar 
to  England,  as  well  as  the  island  of  Minorca,  on 
condition  that  the  Spanish  inhabitants  should  en- 
joy their  estates  and  religion.  He  obliged  bimtetf 
to  grant  a  full  pardon  to  the  Catalooians,  wrthtne 
possession  of  all  their  estates,  honours,  and  privi- 
leges, and  to  yield  the  kingdom  of  Sicily  to  the 
duke  of  Savoy.  The  new  parliament  was  openea 
by  commission  in  February,  and  Sir  Thorns*  Han- 
mer  was  chosen  speaker  of  the  house  of  common*. 
On  the  second  day  of  March,  the  queen  being  car- 
ried in  a  sedan  to  the  house  of  lords,  signified  » 
both  houses,  that  she  had  obtained  an  honourable 
and  advantageous  peace  for  her  own  people,  and 
for  the  greatest  part  of  her  allies  ;  and  she  hopes 
her  interposition  might  prove  effectual  to  complete 
the  settlement  of  Europe.  She  obserfod,  taw 
some  persons  had  been  so  malicious  as  to  iosmosv 
that  the  protestant  succession,  in  the  house  of  n«- 
over,  was  in  danger  under  her  government;  n» 
that  those  who  endeavoured  to  distract  the  mats* 
of  men  with  imaginary  dangers  could  only  meanw 
disturb  the  public  tranquillity.  She  said, thstsfter 
all  she  had  done  to  secure  the  religion  and  1**°" 
of  her  people,  she  could  not  mention  sues  pro 
ceedings  without  some  degree  of  warmth;  *J» 
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the  hoped  her  parliament  would  agree  with 
her,  the*  attempts  to  weaken  her  authority,  or 
to  render  the  possession  of  the  crown  uneasy 
to  her,  oould  nerer  be  propter  means  to  strength- 
en the  protestant  succession.  Affectionate  ad* 
dresses  were  presented  by  the  lords,  the  com- 
mons, and  the  convocation ;  bat  the  uT-hnmour  of 
party  still  subsisted,  and  was  daily  inflamed  by 
new  pamphlets  and  papers.  Steele,  supported  by 
Addison  and  HaHfax,  appeared  in  the  front  of  those 
who  drew  their  pens  in  defence  of  whig  principles  ; 
and  Swift  waa  the  champion  of  the  ministry. 

THE  LORDS  TAKB  COGNIZANCE  OF  A 

LIBEL  AGAINST  THE  SCOTS. 

The  earl  of  Wharton  complained  in  the  house  of 
lords  of  a  libel,  intituled,  M  The  public  spirit  of  the 
whigs  set  forth  in  their  generous  encouragement  of 
the  author  of  the  Crisis/'  It  waa  a  "sarcastic  per- 
formance, imputed  to  lord  Bolingbroke  and  Swift, 
interspersed  with  severe  reflections  upon  the  union, 
the  Scottish  nation,  and  the  duke  of  Argylein  par- 
ticular. 11m  lord-treasurer  disclaimed  all  know- 
ledge of  the  author,  and  readily  concurred  in  an 
order  for  taking  into  custody  John  Morphew.  the 
publisher,  as  well  as  John  Barber,  printer  of  the 
gasette,  from  whose  house  the  copies  were  brought 
to  Morphew.  The  earl  of  Wharton  said  it  highly 
concerned  the  honour  of  that  august  assembly,  to 
And  out  the  villain  who  was  the  author  of  that 
false  and  scandalous  libel,  that  justice  might  be 
done  to  the  Scottish  nation.  He  moved,  that  Bar- 
ber and  his  servants  might  be  examined :  but,  next 
day.  the  earl  of  Mar,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state, 
declared,  that,  in  pursuance  to  her  majesty's  com- 
mand, he  had  directed  John  Barber  to  be  prose- 
cuted. Notwithstanding  this  interposition,  which 
was  calculated  to  screen  the  offenders,  the  lords 

£  resented  an  address,  beseeching  her  majesty  to 
sue  out  her  royal  proclamation,  promising  a  re- 
ward to  any  person  who  should  discover  the  author 
of  the  hbeL  which  they  conceived  to  be  false,  mali- 
cious, and  actions,  highly  dishonourable  and  scan- 
dalous to  her  majesty's  subjects  of  Scotland,  most 
injurious  to  her  majesty,  and  tending  to  the  ruin 
of  the  constitution.  In  compliance  with  their  re- 
ouest,  a  reward  of  three  hundred  pounds  was  of- 
fered; but  the  author  remained  safe  from  all  de- 
tection. 

MR.  STEELE  EXPELLED  THE  HOUSE. 

Thk  commons  having  granted  the  supplies,  or- 
dered a  bill  to  be  brought  in  for  securing  the  free- 
dom of  parliaments,  by  limiting  the  number  of 
officers  m  the  house  of  commons,  and  it  passed 
through  both  houses  with  little  difficulty.  In 
March,  a  complaint  was  made  of  several  scandal- 
sas  papers,  lately  published,  under  the  name  of 
Wcbixd  Steele,  esquire,  a  member  of  the  house. 
Sir  William  Wyndham  observed,  that  some  of  that 
Author's  writings  contained  insolent,  injurious  re- 
flections on  the  queen  herself,  and  were  dictated 
by  the  spirit  of  rebellion.  Steele  was  ordered  to 
attend  m  his  place  :  some  paragraphs  of  his  works 
were  read ;  and  he  answered  mem  with  an  affect- 
*  ed  air  of  self  confidence  and  unconcern.  A  day 
being  appointed  for  bis  trial,  he  acknowledged  the 
writings,  and  entered  into  a  more  circumstantial 
defence.  He  was  assisted  by  Mr.  Addison,  general 
Stanhope,  and  Mr.  Walpole ;  and  attacked  by  Sir 
Wuuam  Wyudham,  Mr.  Foley,  and  the  attomey- 
(eaeral.  whatever  could  be  urged  in  his  favour 
was  but  little  regarded  by  the  majority,  which 
voted,  that  two  pamphlets,  entitled, M  The  English- 
nan,  and  the  Crisis/'  written  by  Richard  Steele, 
esquire,  were  scandalous  and  seditious  libels  ;  and 
mat  he  should  be  expelled  the  house  of  commons. 

WHIGS'  PRECAUTION  POR  SECURING  THE 

PROTESTANT  SUCCESSION. 

The  lords,  taking  into  consideration  the  state  of 
me  nation,  resolved  upon  addresses  to  the  queen, 
Jwrmg  they  might  know  what  steps  had  been 
token  for  removing  the  pretender  from  the  domin- 
ions of  the  duke  of  Lorrain :  that  she  would  im- 
part to  them  a  detail  of  the  negotiations  for  peace, 
•recital  of  the  instances  which  had  been  made  in 
nmrar  of  the  Catalans,  and  an  account  of  the 
tooney*  granted  by  parliament  since  the  year  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  ten,  to  carry  on  the 
**r  m  Spain  and  Portugal.  They  afterwards 
•Creed  to  other  addresses,  beseeching  her  majesty 


to  lay  before  them  the  debts  and  state  of  the  navy, 
the  particular  writs  of  NoH  Prosequi  granted  since 
her  accession  to  the  throne,  and  a  list  of  such  per. 
sons  as,  notwithstanding  sentence  of  outlawry  or 
attainder,  had  obtained  license*  to  return  into  Great 
Britain,  or  other  of  her  majesty's  dominions,  since 
the  revolution.  Having  voted  an  application  to 
the  queen  in  behalf  of  the  distressed  Catalans,  the 
house  adjourned  itself  to  the  mat  day  of  March. 
As  the  minds  of  men  had  been  artfully  irritated  by 
false  reports  of  a  design  undertaken  by  France  in 
behalf  of  the  pretender,  the  ambassador  of  that 
crown  at  the  Hague,  disowned  it  in  a  public  paper, 
by  command  of  his  most  christian  majesty.  The 
suspicions  of  many  people,  however,  had  been  too 
deeply  planted  by  the  arts  and  insinuations  of  tile 
whig  leaders,  to  be  eradicated  by  this  or  any  other 
declaration  ;  and  what  served  to  rivet  their  appre- 
hensions, was  a  total  removal  of  the  whigs  from  all 
the  employments,  civil  and  military,  which  they 
had  hitherto  retained.  These  were  now  bestowed 
upon  professed  tories,  some  of  whom  were  attached 
at  bottom  to  the  supposed  heir  of  blood.  At  a  time 
when  the  queen's  views  were  maliciously  misre- 
presented :  when  the  wheels  of  her  government 
were  actually  impeded,  and  her  servants  threat- 
ened with  proscription  by  a  powerful,  turbulent, 
and  implacable  faction  ;  no  wonder  that  she  dis- 
charged the  partisans  of  that  faction  from  her  ser- 
vice, and  filled  their  places  with  those  who  were 
distinguished  by  a  warm  affection  to  the  house  of 
Stuart,  and  by  a  submissive  respect  for  the  regal 
authority  (3).  Those  were  steps  which  her  own 
sagacity  must  have  suggested ;  and  which  her 
ministers  would  naturally  advise,  as  necessary  for 
their  own  preservation.  The  whigs  were  ail  in 
commotion,  either  apprehending  or  affecting  to^ 
apprehend,  that  a  design  was  formed  to  secure 
the  pretender's  succession  to  the  throne  of  Great 
Brjtain......l714.  Their  cnieis  held  secret  con- 
sultations with  baron  Schuts,  the  resident  from 
Hanover.  They  communicated  their  observations 
to  the  elector  :  they  received  his  instructions : 
they  maintained  a  correspondence  with  the  duke 
of  Marlborough  ;  and  they_  concerted  measures  for 
opposing  all  efforts  that  might  be  made  against  the 
protestant  succession  upon  the  death  of  the  queen, 
whose  health  was  by  this  time  so  much  impaired, 
that  every  week  was  believed  to  be  the  last  of  her 
life.  This  conduct  of  the  whigs  was  resolute,  ac- 
tive, and  would  have  been  laudable,  had  their  zeal 
been  confined  within  the  bounds  of  truth  and 
moderation;  but  they,  moreover,  employed  all 
their  arts  to  excite  and  encourage  the  fears  and 
jealousies  of  the  people. 

The  house  of  peers  resounded  with  debates  upon 
the  Catalans,  the  pretender,  and  the  danger  that 
threatened  the  protestant  succession.  With  re- 
spect to  the  Catalonians,  they  represented,  that 
Great  Britain  had  prevailed  npon  them  to  declare 
for  the  house  of  Austria,  with  promise  of  support ; 
and  that  these  engagements  ought  to  have  been 
made  good.  Lord  Bolingbroke  declared,  that  the 
queen  had  used  all  her  endeavours  in  their  behalf; 
and  that  the  engagements  with  them  subsisted  no 
longer  than  king  Charles  resided  in  Spain.  They 
agreed,  however,  to  an  address,  acknowledging 
her  majesty's  endeavours  in  favour  of  the  Catalans, 
and  requesting  she  would  continue  her  interposi- 
tion in  their  behalf.  With  respect  to  the  pre- 
tender, the  whig  lords  expressed  such  a  spirit  of 
persecution  and  rancorous  hate,  as  would  have 
disgraced  tile  members  of  any,  even  the  lowest 
assembly  of  christians.  Not  contented  with  hunt- 
ing him  from  one  country  to  another,  they  seemed 
eagerly  bent  upon  extirpating  him  from  the  faco 
of  the  earth,  as  if  they  had  thought  it  was  a  crime 
in  him  to  be  born.  The  earl  of  Sunderland  de- 
clared, from  the  information  of  the  minister  of  Lor- 
rain, that,  notwithstanding  the  application  of  both 
houses  to  her  majesty,  during  the  last  session,  con- 
cerning the  pretender's  being  removed  from  Lor- 
rain, no  instances  bad  yet  been  made  to  the  duke 
for  that  purpose.  Lord  Bolingbroke  affirmed  that 
he  himself  had  made  those  instances,  in  the  queen's 
name,  to  that  very  minister  before  his  departure  from 
England.  The  earl  of  Wharton  proposed  a  question ; 
"  whether  the  'protestant  succession  was  in  dan- 

Ser  under  the  present  administration  f "  A  warm 
ebate  ensued,  in  which  the  archbishop  of  Yoik 
and  the  earl  of  Anglesey  joined  in  the  opposition 
to  the  ministry.    The  earl  protended  to  be  con 
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vinced  and  converted  by  the  arguments  used  In 
the  course  of  the  debate.  He  owned  he  had  given 
his  assent  to  the  cessation  of  arms,  for  which 
he  took  shame  to  himself,  sjtingpardon  of  God, 
bis  country,  and  his  conscience.  He  affirmed,  that 
the  honour  of  his  sovereign,  and  the  good  of  his 
country,  were  the  rules  of  his  actions;  but  that, 
without  respect  of  persons,  should  he  find  himself 
imposed  upon,  he  durst  pursue  an  evil  minister 
from  the  queen's  closet  to  the  Tower,  and  from  the 
Tower  to  the  scaffold.  This  conversion,  however, 
was  much  more  owing  to  a  full  persuasion,  that  a 
,  ministry  divided  against  itself  could  not  long  sub- 
sist, and  that  the  protestant  succession  was  firmly 
secured.  He  therefore  resolved  to  make  a  merit  of 
withdrawing  himself  from  the  interests  of  a  totter- 
ing administration,  in  whose  ruin  he  might  be  in- 
volved. The  duke  of  Argyle  charged  the  ministers 
with  mal-administration,  both  within  those  walls 
and  without:  he  offered  to  prove  that  the  lord- 
treasurer  had  yearly  remitted  a  sum  of  money  to 
the  Highland  clans  of  Scotland,  who  were  known 
to  be  entirely  devoted  to  the  pretender.  He  af- 
firmed that  the  new-modelling  of  the  army,  the 
practice  of  disbanding  some  regiments  out  of  their 
turn,  and  removing  a  great  number  of  officers,  on 
account  of  their  affection  to  the  house  of  Hanover, 
were  clear  indications  of  the  ministry's  designs :  thai 
it  was  a  disgrace  to  the  nation  to  see  men  who  had 
never  looked  an  enemy  in  the  face,  advanced  to  the 
posts  of  several  brave  officers,  who,  after  they  had 
often  exposed  their  lives  for  their  country,  were 
now  starving  in  prison  for  debt,  on  account  of  their 
pay  being  detained.  The  treasurer,  laying  his  hand 
upon  his  breast,  said,  he  had,  on  so  many  occasions, 
given  snch  signal  proofs  of  affection  to  the  protes- 
tant succession,  that  he  was  sure  no  member  of 
that  august  assembly  did  call  it  in  question.  He 
owned  he  had  remitted,  for  two  or  three  years  past, 
between  three  and  four  thousand  pounds  to  the 
Highland  clans;  and  he  hoped  the  house  would 
give  him  an  opportunity  to  clear  his  conduct  In 
that  particular :  with  respect  to  the  reformed  offi- 
cers, he  declared  he  hadgiven  orders  for  their  be- 
ing immediately  paid.  The  protestant  succession 
was  voted  out  of  danger  by  a  small  majority. 

Lord  Halifax  proposed  an  address  to  the  queen, 
that  she  would  renew  her 'instances  for  the  speedy 
removing  the  pretender  out  of  Lorrain ;  and  that 
she  would,  in  conjunction  with  the  States-geheral, 
enter  into  the  guarantee  of  tho  protestant  succes- 
sion in  the  house  of  Hanover.  The  earl  of  Wharton 
moved,  that  in  the  address  her  majesty  should  be 
desired  to  issue  a  proclamation,  promising  a*  re- 
ward to  any  person  who  should  apprehend  the  pre- 
tender dead  or  alive.  He  was  seconded  by  the 
duke  of  Bolton ;  and  the  house  agreed  that  an  ad- 
dress should  be  presented.  When  it  was  reported 
by  the  committee,  lord  North  and  Grey  expatiated 
upon  the  barbarity  of  setting  a  price  on  any  one's 
head :  he  proved  it  was  an  encouragement  to  mur- 
der and  assassination ;  contrary  to  the  precepts  of 
Christianity  ;  repugnant  to  the  law  of  nature  and 
nations  ;  inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of  such  an 
august  assembly,  and  with  the  honour  of  a  nation 
famed  for  lenity  and  mercy.  He  was  supported  by 
lord  Trevor,  who  moved  that  the  reward  should  be 
promised  for  apprehending  and  bringing  the  pre- 
tender to  justice,  in  case  he  should  land  or  attempt 
to  land  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland.  The  cruelty  of 
the  first  clause  was  zealously  supported  and  vindi- 
cated by  the  lords  Cowper  and  Halifax ;  but  by 
this  time  the  earl  of  Anglesey  and  some  others, 
who  had  abandoned  the  ministry,  were  brought 
back  to  their  former  principles,  by  promise  of  profi- 
table employments;  and  the  mitigation  was  adopted 
by  a  majority  of  ten  voices.  To  this  address,  which 
was  delivered  by  the  chancellor  and  the  whig  lords 
only,  the  queen  replied  in  these  words ;  "  My  lords, 
it  would  be  a  real  strengthening  to  the  succession  in 
the  house  of  Hanover,  as  well  as  a  support  to  my 
government,  mat  an  end  were  put  to  those  ground- 
less fears  and  jealousies  which  nave  been  so  indus- 
triously promoted.  I  do  not  at  this  time  see  any 
occasion  for  such  a  proclamation.  Whenever  I 
judge  it  to  be  necessary,  I  shall  give  my  orders  for 
having  it  issued.  As  to  the  other  particulars  of 
this  address,  I  will  give  proper  directions  therein." 
She  was  likewise  importuned,  by  another  address, 
to  issue  out  a  proclamation  against  all  Jesuits, 
popish  priests,  and  bishops,  as  well  as  against  all 
such  as  were  outlawed  for  adhering  to  the  late  king 


and  Che  pretender.  The  house  resolved* 
that  no  person,  not  included  in  the  articles  of  14 
merick,  and  who  had  borne  arms'  in  France  and 
Spain  should  be  capable  of  any  employment*  civil  or 
military j  and  that  no  person,  a  natural  born  subject 
of  her  majesty,  should  be  capable  of  sustaining  die 
character  of  a  public -minister  from  any  foreign  po- 
tentate. These  resolutions  were  aimed  at  St. 
Patrick  Lawless,  an  Irish  papist,  who  had  come  to 
England  with  a  credential  letter  from  king  Philip, 
but  now  thought  proper  to  quit  the  kingdom. 

A  WRIT  DEMANDED  FOR  THE  ELECTORAL 
PRINCE  OF  HANOVER. 

The ir  the  lords  in  the  opposition  made  an  attack 
upon  the  treasurer,  concerning  the  money  lie  had 
remitted  to  the  Highlanders ;  but  Oxford  silenced 
his  opposers,  by  asserting,  that  ha  so  doing  he  had 
followed  the  example  of  king  William,  who,  after 
he  had  reduced  that  people,  thought  fit  to  allow 
vearly  pensions  to  the  heads  of  clans,  in  order  to 
keep  them  quiet.  His  conduct  was  approved  by 
the  house;  and  lord  North  and  Grey  moved,  that  a 
day  might  be  appointed  for  considering  the  state 
of  the  nation,  with  regard  to  the  treaties  of  peace 
and  commerce.  The  motion  was  seconded  by  the 
earl  of  Clarendon ;  and  the  thirteenth  day  of  April 
fixed  for  this  purpose.  In  the  mean  time,  baron 
Schutz  demanded  of  the  chancellor  a  writ  for  the 
electoral  prince  of  Hanover,  to  sit  in  the  house  of 

Seers  as  duke  of  Cambridge,  intimating  that  his 
esign  was  to  reside  in  England.  The  writ  was 
granted  with  reluctance ;  bnt  the  prince's  design  of 
coming  to  England  was  so  disagreeable  to  the 
queen,  that  she  signified  her  disapprobation  of  such 
a  step  in  a  letter  to  the  princess  Sophia.  She  ob- 
served, that  such  a  method  of  proceeding  would  be 
dangerous  to  the  succession  itself,  which  was  not  se- 
cure any  other  way,  than  as  the  prince  who  was  in 
actual  possession  of  the  throne  maintained  her  au- 
thority and  prerogative :  she  said  a  great  many  peo- 
ple in  England  were  seditiously  disposed;  so  she  left 
her  highness  to  judge  what  tumults  they  might  be 
able  to  raise,  should  they  hare  a  pretext  to  begin  a 
commotion ;  she,  therefore  persuaded  herself  that 
her  aunt  would  not  consent  to  any  thing  which 
might  disturb  the  repose  of  her  and  her  subjects. 
At  the  same  time  she  wrote  a  letter  to  the  electoral 

{irince,  complaining  that  he  bad  formed  such  a  reso- 
utaon,  without  first  knowing  her  sentiments  on  the 
subject ;  and  telling  him  plainly,  that  nothing  could 
be  more  dangerous  to  the  tranquillity  of  her  domin- 
ions, to  the  right  of  succession  in  the  Hanoverian 
line,  or  more  disagreeable  to  her,  than  such  con- 
duct at  this  juncture.  A  third  letter  was  written 
to  the  elector,  his  father ;  and  the  treasurer  took 
this  opportunity  to  assure  that  prince  of  his  inviol- 
able attachment  to  the  family  of  Hanover. 

The  whig  lords  were  dissatisfied  with  the  queen's 
answer  to  their  address  concerning  the  pretender ; 
and  they  moved  for  another  address  on  the  same 
subject,  which  was  resolved  upon,  but  never  pre- 
sented. They  took  into  consiaWtftion  the  treaties 
of  peace  and  commerce,  to  which  many  exceptions 
were  taken ;  and  much  sarcasm  was  expended  on  f 
both  sides  of  the  dispute ;  but  at  length  the  majority 
carried  the  question  in  favour  of  an  address,  ac- 
knowledging her  majesty's  goodness  in  delivering 
them,  by  a  safe,  honourable,   and   advantageous 

£eace  with  France,  from  the  burden  of  a  consum- 
ig  land  war,  unequally  carried  on,  and  became  at 
last  impracticable.  The  house  of  commons  con- 
curred m  this  address,  after  having  voted  that  the 
protestant  succession  was  out  of  danger ;  but  these 
resolutions  were  not  taken  without  violent  opposi- 
tion, in  which  general  Stanhope,  Mr.  Lechmere, 
and  Mr.  Walpole,  chiefly  distinguished  themselves. 
Ine  letters  which  the  queen  had  written  to  the 
electoral  house  of  Hanover  were  printed  and  pub- 
lished in  England,  with  a  view  to  inform  the  friends 
of  that  family  of  the  reasons  which  prevented  the 
duke  of  Cambridge  from  executing  his  design  of 
residing  in  Great  Britain.  The  queen  considered 
this  step  as  a  personal  insult,  as  well  as  an  attempt 
to  prejudice  her  in  the  opinion  of  her  subjects  :  she 
therefore  ordered  the  publisher  to  be  taken  into  cus- 
tody. At  this  period  the  princess  Sophia  died,  in  the 
eighty-fourth  year  of  her  age ;  and  her  death  was  in- 
timated to  the  queen  by  Baron  Bothmar,  who  arrived 
in  England  with  the  character  of  envoy-extraordin- 
ary jrom  tho  elector  of  Hanover.    This  princess ' 
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the  fourth  and  youngest  daughter  of  Frederic,  elec- 
tor Palatine,  king  of  Bohemia,  and  EHxabeth 
daughter  of  king  James  1.  of  England.  She  en- 
joyed from  nature  an  excellent  capacity,  which  was 
finely  cultivated;  and  was  in  all  respects  one  of 
the  moat  accomplished  princesses  of  the  age  in  which 
she  Kr ed.  At  her  death  the  court  of  England  ap- 
peared in  mourning ;  and  the  elector  of  Brunswick 
was  prayed  for  by  name  in  the  liturgy  of  the 
church  of  England.  On  the  twelfth  day  of  May, 
Sir  Wuham  Wyndham  made  a  motion  for  a  bill  to 
prevent  the  growth  of  schism,  and  for  the  further 
security  of  the  church  of  England,  as  by  law 
established.  The  design  of  it  was  to  prohibit  dis- 
senters from  teaching  in  schools  and  academies. 
It  was  accordingly  prepared,  and  eagerly  opposed 
m  each  house  aa  a  species  of  persecution.  Never- 
theless, it  made  its  way  through  both,  and  received 
the  royal  assent;  but  the  queen  dying  before  it 
took  puce,  this  law  was  rendered  ineffectual,  v 

Her  majesty's  constitution  was  now  quite  broken : 
one  fit  of  sickness  succeeded  another :  what  com- 
pleted the  ruin  of  her  health  was  the  anxiety  of  her 
mind,  occasioned  partly  by  the  discontents  which 
had  been  raised  and  fomented  by  the  enemies  of 
her  government;  and  partly  by  the  distentions 
among  her  ministers,  which  were 'now  become  in- 
tolerable.  The  council-chamber  was  turned  into  a 
scene  of  obstinate  dispute  and  bitter  altercation. 
Even  in  the  queen's  presence  the  treasurer  and 
secretary  did  not  abstain  from  mutual  obloquy  and 
reproach.  Oxford  advised  moderate  measures, 
and  is  said  to  have  made  advances  towards  a  recon- 
ciliation with  the  leaders  of  the  whig  party.  As  he 
foresaw  it  would  soon  be  their  turn  to  domineer, 
such  precautions  were  necessary  for  his  own  safety. 
Bolingbroke  affected  to  set  the  whigs  at  defiance  : 
he  professed  a  warm  zeal  for  the  church :  he  sooth- 
ed the  queen's  inclinations  with  the  most  assiduous 
attention.  He  and  his  coadjutrix  insinuated,  that 
the  treasurer  was  biased  in  favour  of  the  dissen- 
ters, and  even  that  he  acted  as  a  spy  for  the  bouse 
of  Hanover.  In  the  midst  of  these  disputes  and 
commotions  the  Jacobites  were  not  idle.  They  flat- 
tered themselves  that  the  queen  in  secret  favoured 
the  pretensions  of  her  brother ;  and  they  depended 
upon  Bolingbroke's  attachment  to  the  same  inter- 
est They  believed  the  same  sentiments  were 
cherished  by  the  nation  in  general.  They  held 
Private  assemblies  both  in  Great  Britain  and  in 
Ireland.  They  concerted  measures  for  turning  the 
dksentions  of  the  kingdom  to  the  advantage  of  their 
cause.  They  even  proceeded  so  for  as  to  enlist 
men  for  the  service  of- the  pretender.  Some  of 
these  practices  were  discovered  by  the  earl  of 
Wharton,  who  did  not  fail  to  sound  the  alarm.  A 
proclamation  was  immediately  published,  promis- 
ing a  reward  of  five  thousand  pounds  for  appre- 
hending the  pretender,  whenever  he  should  land 
or  attempt  to  land  in  Great  Britain.  The  commons 
voted  an  address  of  thanks  for  the  proclamation ; 
and  assured  her  majesty,  that  they  would  cheerfully 
aid  and  assist  her,  by  granting  the  sum  of  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  as  a  further  reward  to  any  who 
should  perform  so  great  a  service  to  her  majesty  and 
her  kingdoms.  The  lords  likewise  presented  an  ad- 
dress on  the  same  subject.  Lord  Bolingbroke  pro- 
posed a  bill,  decreeing  the  penalties  of  high  treason 
against  those  who  should  fist  or  be  enlisted  in  the 
pretender's  service.  The  motion  was  approved,  and 
the  penalty  extended  to  all  those  who  should  list 
or  be  enlisted  in  the  service  of  any  foreign  prince 
or  state,  without  a  license  under  the  sign  manual 
of  her  majesty,  her  heirs,  or  successors. 

THE  PARLIAMENT  PROROGUED. 

On  the  second  day  of  Jury,  the  lords  took  into 
consideration  the  treaty  of  commerce  with  Spain ; 
and  a  great  number  of  merchants  being  examined 
at  the  bar  of  the  house,  declared  that  unless  the 
explanation  of  the  third,  fifth,  and  eighth  articles, 
as  made  at  Madrid  after  the  treaty  was  signed, 
were  rescinded,  they  could  not  carry  on  their  com- 
merce without  losing  five  and  twenty  per  cent. 
After  a  long  debate,  the  house  resolved  to  address 
the  queen  for  all  the  papers  relating  to  the  nego- 
tiation of  the  treaty  of  commerce  with  Spain,  with 
the  names  of  the  persons  who  advised  her  majesty 
to  mat  treaty.  To  this  address  she  replied,  that 
understanding  the  three  explanatory  articles  of  the 
treaty  were  not  detrimental  to  the  trade  of  her 
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with  thevtreaty .  The  eari  of  Wharton  represented, 
that  if  so  little  regard  was  shown  to  the  addresses 
of  that  august  assembly  to  the  sovereign,  they  had 
no  business  in  that  house.  He  moved  for  a  remon- 
strance to  lay  before  her  majesty  the  insuperable 
difficulties  that  attended  the  Spanish  trade  on  the 
fooling  of  the  late  treaty ;  and  the  house  agreed  to 
his  motion.  Another  member  moved,  mat  the 
house  should  insist  on  her  majesty's  naming  the 
person  who  advised  her  to  ratify  the  three  explan- 
atory articles.  This  was  a  blow  aimed  at  Arthur 
Moore,  a  member  of  the  lower  house,  whom  lord 
Bolingbroke  had  consulted  on  the  subject  of  the 
treaty.  He  was  screened  by  the  majority  in  parlia- 
ment ;  but  a  general  court  of  the  South  Sea  com- 
pany resolved,  upon  a  complaint  exhibited  by  cap- 
tain Johnson,  that  Arthur  Moore,  while  a  director, 
was  privy  to,  and  encouraged  the  design  of  carry- 
ing on  a  clandestine  trade,  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
corporation,  contrary  to  his  oath,  and  m  breach  of 
the  trust  reposed  in  him :  that,  therefore,  he  should 
be  declared  incapable  of  being  a  director  of,  or 
having  any  employment  in,  this  company.    The 

aueen  had  reserved  to  herself  the  quarter-part  of 
tie  assiento  contract,  which  she  now  gave  up  to 
the  company,  and  received  the  thanks  of  the  upper 
house ;  but  she  would  not  discover  the  names  of 
those  who  advised  her  to  ratify  the  explanatory 
articles.  On  the  ninth  day  of  July,  she  thought 
proper  to  put  an  end  to  the  session,  with  a  speech 
on  the  usual  subjects.  After  having  assured  them 
that  her  chief  concern  was  to  preserve  the  protes- 
tant  religion,  the  liberty  of  her  subjects,  and  to 
secure  the  tranquillity  of  her  kingdoms,  she  con- 
cluded in  these  words :  "  But  f  must  tell  yon 
plainly,  that  these  desirable  ends  can  never  be  ob- 
tained, unless  you  bring  the  same  dispositions  on 
your  parts  ;  unless  all  groundless  joalousiea,  which 
create  and  foment  divisions  among  you,  be  laid 
aside ;  and  unless  you  show  the  same  regard  for 
my  just  prerogative,  and  for  the  honour  of  my  gov- 
ernment, as  I  nave  always  expressed  for  the  rights 
of  my  people." 

After  the  peace  had  thus  received  the  sanction  of 
the  parliament,  the  ministers,  being  no  longer  re- 
strained by  the  tie  of  common  danger,  gave  a  loose 
to  their  mutual  animosity.  Oxford  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  queen,  containing  a  detail  of  the  public 
transactions :  m  the  course  of  which  he  endeavour- 
ed to  justify  his  own  conduct,  and  expose  the  tur- 
bulent and  ambitious  spirit  of  his  rival.  On  the 
other  hand,  Bolingbroke  charged  the  treasurer 
with  having  invited  the  duke  of  Marlborough  to 
return  from  his  voluntary  exile,  and  maintained  a 
private  correspondence  with  the  house  of  Han- 
over. The  duke  of  Shrewsbury  likewise  comnlain- 
ed  of  his  having  presumed  to  send  orders  to  him  in 
Ireland,  without  the  privity  of  her  majesty  and  the 
council  In  all  probability  his  greatest  crime  was 
his  having  given  umbrage  to  the  favourite,  lady 
Mashani.  Certain  it  is,  on  the  twenty-seventh  day 
of  July,  a  very  acrimonious  dialogue  passed  between 
mat  lady,  the  chancellor,  and  Oxford,  in  the  queen's 
presence.  The  treasurer  affirmed  he  had  been 
wronged,  and  abused  by  lies  and  misrepresenta- 
tions, but  he  threatened  vengeance,  declaring  that 
he  would  leave  some  people  as  low  as  he  had?  found 
them  when  they  first  attracted  his  notice.  In  the 
mean  time,  he  was  removed  from  his  employment ; 
and  Bolingbroke  seemed  to  triumph  in  the  victory 
he  had  obtained.  He  laid  his  account  with  being 
admitted  as  chief  minister  into  the  administration 
of  affairs ;  and  is  said  to  have  formed  a  design  of  a 
coalition  with  the  duke  of  Marlborough;  who  at  this 
very  time  embarked  at  Ostend  for  England.  Pro- 
bably, Oxford  had  tried  to  play  the  same  game, 
but  met  with  a  repulse  from  the  duke,  on  account 
of  the  implacable  resentment  which  the  dutchess 
had  conceived  against  that  minister. 

PRECAUTIONS  TAKEN  FOR  SECURING  THE 
PEACE  OF  THAT  KINGDOM. 
What* via  schemes  might  have  been  formed, 
the  fall  of  the  treasurer  was  so  sudden,  that  no 
plan  was  established  for  supplying  the  vacancy 
occasioned  by  his  disgrace.  The  confusion  that  in- 
cessantly ensued  at  court,  and  the  fatigue  of  at- 
tending a  long  cabinet-council  on  this  event,  had 
such  an  effect  upon  the  queen's  spirits  and  consti- 
tution, that  she  declared  she  should  not  outlive  it, 
and  was  immediately  seized  with  a  lethargic  dis- 


•nbjects,  the  had  consented  to  their  being  ratified  J  order.    Notwithstanding  all  the  medicines  which 
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the  physician*  could  preterite,  the  distemper 
gained  ground  so  fast  that  next  day,  which 
was  the  thirtieth  of  July,  they  despaired  of 
her  life.  Then  the  committee  of  the  council 
assembled  at  the  Cockpit  adjourned  to  Kensington. 
The  dukes  of  Somerset  and  Argyle,  informed  of  the 
desperate  situation  in  which  she  lay,  repaired  to 
the  palace  :  and,  without  being  summoned,  entered 
the   council-chamber.     The    members  were   sur- 

Srised  at  their  appearance ;  but  the  duke  of 
hrewsbury  thanked  them  for  their  readiness  to 
give  their  assistance  at  such  a  critical  juncture,  and 
desired  they  would  take  their  places.  The  physi- 
cians having  declared  that  the  queen  was  still  sen- 
sible, the  council  unanimously  agreed  to  recom- 
mend the  duke  of  Shrewsbury  as  the  fittest  person 
to  fill  the  place  of  lord-treasurer.  When  this  opin- 
ion was  intimated  to  the  queen,  she  said,  they  could 
not  hare  recommended  a  person  she  liked  better 
than  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury.  She  delivered  to 
him  the  white  staff,  bidding  him  use  it  for  the  good 
of  her  people.  He  would  have  returned  the  lord- 
chamberlain's  staff*,  but  she  desired  he  would  keep 
them  both  ;  so  that  he  was  at  one  time  possessed 
of  the  three  greatest  posts  in  the  kingdom,  under 
the  titles  of  lord-treasurer,  lord-chamberlain,  and 
lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland.  No  nobleman  in  Bag- 
land  better  deserved  such  distinguishing  marks  of 
his  sovereign's  favour.  He  was  modest,  libera], 
disinterested,  and  a  warm  friend  to  his  country. 
Bolingbroke's  ambition  was  defeated  by  the  vigour 
which  the  dukes  of  Somerset  and  Argyle  exerted 
on  this  occasion.  They  proposed,  that  all  privy- 
counsellors  in  or  about  London  should  bo  invited 
to  attend,  without  distinction  of  party.  The  mo- 
tion was  approved ;  and  lord  Somen,  with  many 
other  whig;  members,  repaired  to  Kensington.  The 
council  being  thus  reinforced,  began  to  provide  for 
the  security  of  the  kingdom.  Orders  were  imme- 
diately despatched  to  four  regiments  of  horse  and 
dragoons  quartered  in  remote  counties,  to  march 
up  to  the  neighbourhood  of  London  and  West- 
minster. Seven  of  the  ten  British  battalions  in 
the  Netherlands  were  directed  to-  embark  at 
Oatend  for  England,  with  all  possible  expedition  : 
an  embargo  was  laid  upon  all  shipping ;  and  di- 
rections given  for  equipping  all  the  ships  of  war 
that  could  be  soonest  in  a  condition  for  service. 
They  sent  a  letter  to  the  elector  of  Brunswick,  sig- 
nifying that  the  physicians  had  despaired  of  the 
queen's  life ;  mforming  him  of  the  measures  they 
had  taken ;  and  desiring  he  would,  with  all  con- 


venlent  speed,  repair  to  Holland,  where  he  should 
be  attended  by  a  British  squadron,  to  convey  him 
to  England,  m  case  of  her  majesty's  decease.  At 
the  same  time  they  despatched  instructions  to  the 
earl-  of  Strafford,  to  desire  tile  States-general 
would,  be  ready  to  perform  die  guarantee  of  the 
Protestant  succession.  The  heralds  at  arms  were 
kept  in  waiting  with  a  troop  of  horse  guards,  to 
proclaim  the  new  king  as  soon  as  the  throne  should 
become  vacant.  Precautions  were  taken  to  secure 
the  sea-ports ;  to  overawe  the  Jacobites  in  Scot 
land  ;  and  the  command  of  the  fleet  was  bestowed 
upon  the  earl  of  Berkeley. 

DEATH  AND  CHARACTER  OF  ANNE. 

Tbb  queen  continued  to  dose  in  a  lethargic  in- 
sensibility, with  very  short  intervals,  till  the  first 
day  of  August  in  the  morning,  when  she  expired, 
in  the  fiftieth  year  of  her  age,  and  in  the  thirteenth 
of  her  reign.  Anne  Stuart,  queen  of  Great  Britain, 
was  in  her  person  of  the  middle  siae,  well  propor- 
tioned. Her  hair  was  of  the  dark  brown  colour, 
her  complexion  ruddy  ;  her  features  were  regular, 
her  countenance  was  rather  round  than  oval,  and 
her  aspect  more  comely  than  majestic.  Her  voice 
was  dear  and  melodious,  and  her  presence  en- 
gaging. Her  capacity  was  naturally  good,  but 
not  much  cultivated  by  learning ;  nor  did  she  ex- 
hibit any  marks  of  extraordinary  genius,  or  per- 
sonal ambition.  She  was  certainly  deficient  m 
that  vigour  of  mind  by  which  a  prince  ought  to 
preserve  his  independence,  and  avoid  tile  snares 
and  fetters  of  sycophants  and  favourites  ;  but 
whatever  her  weakness  in  this  particular  might 
have  been,  the  virtues  of  her  heart  were  never 
called  in  question.  She  was  a  pattern  of  conjugal 
affection  and  fidelity,  a  tender  mother,,  a  warm 
friend,  an  indulgent  mistress,  a  munificent  patron,  a 
mild  and  morciful  prince,  during  whose  reign  no 
subject's  blood  was  shed  for  treason.  She  was 
cealously  attached  to  the  church  of  England  from 
conviction  rather  than  from  prepossession,  unaf- 
fectedly pious,  hut,  charitable,  ana  compassionate. 
She  felt  a  mother's  fondness  for  her  people,  by 
whom  she  was  universally  beloved  with  a  warmth 
of  affection  which  even  the  prejudice  of  party  could 
not  abate.  In  a  word,  if  she  was  not  the  greatest, 
she  was  certainly  one  of  the  best  and  most  m> 
blemished  sovereigns  that  ever  sat  upon  the' 
throne  of  England:  and  well  deserved  the  expres- 
sive, though  simple  epithet,  of  M  The  good  queen 
Anne." 
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IT  may  be  necessary  to  remind  the  reader  of  the 
state  of  party  at  this  important  juncture.  The  ■ 
Jacobites  had  been  fed  with  hopes  of  seeing  the 
succesinbn  altered  by  the  earl  of  Oxford.  These 
hopes  be  had  conveyed  to  them  in  a  distant,  unde- 
terarinate,  and  mysterious  manner,  without  any 
other  view  than  that  of  preventing  them  from  tak- 
ing violent  measures  to  embarrass  his  administra- 
tion.  At  least,  if  he  actually  entertained  at  one 
time  any  other  design,  he  had  long  before  bis  dis- 
grace, laid  it  wholly  aside,  probably  from  an  appre- 
hension of  the  danger  with  which  it  must  nave 
been  attended,  and  seemed  bent  upon  making  a 
merit  of  his  seal  for  the  House  of  Hanover ;  but  bis 
conduct  was  so  equivocal  and  unsteady,  that  he 
ruined  himself  in  the  opinion  of  one  party,  without 
acquiring  the  confidence  of  the  other.  The  friends 
of  die  pretender  derived  fresh  hopes  from  the  min- 
istry of  Bolingbroke.  Though  he  had  never  ex- 
plained himself  on  this  subject,  he  was  supposed  to 
uvour  the  heir  of  blood,  and  known  to  be  an  impla- 
cable enemy  to  the  whigs,  who  were  the  most  sea- 
Jous  advocates  for  the  protestant  succession.  The 
jaeobites  promised  themselves  much  from  his  affec- 
tion, bat  more  from  bis  resentment ;  and  they  be- 
lieved the  majority  of  die  tories  would  join  them 
an  the  same  maxims.  All  Bolingbroke's  schemes  of 
power  were  defeated  by  the  promotion  of  the  duke 
of  Shrewsbury  to  the  office  oi  treasurer ;  and  all  his 
hopes  blasted  by  the  death  of  the  queen,  on  whose 
personal  favour  be  depended.  The  resolute  behaviour 
of  the  dukes  of  Somerset  and  Argyle,  together  with 
(be  diligence  and  activity  of  a  council  in  which  the 
whig  interest  had  gained  the  ascendancy ,c  omplet- 
ed  the  confusion  of  the  tories,  who  found  them- 
selves without  a  head,  divided,  distracted,  and 
irresolute.  Upon  recollection,  they  saw  nothing  so 
eligible  aa  silence,  ai»d  submission  to  those  mea- 
sures which  they  could  not  oppose  with  any  pros- 
pect of  success.  They  had  no  other  objection  to 
the  succession  in  the  house  of  Hanover,  but  the 
fear  of  seeing  the  whig  faction  once  more  predomin- 
ant; yet  they  were  not  witLout  hope  that  their  new 
sovereign,  who  was  reputed  a  prince  of  sagacity 
and  experience,  would  cultivate  and  conciliate  the 
affection  of  the  tones,  who  were  tho  landholders 


and  proprietors  of  the  kingdom,  rather  than  declare 
himself. the. head  of  a  faction  which  leaned  for  sup- 
port on  those  who  were  enemies  to  the  church  and 
monarchy,  on  the  Bank  ami  the  monied  interest, 
raised  upon  usury,  and  maintained  by  corruption. 
In  a  word,  the  whigs  were  elated  and  overbearing; 
the  tories  abashed  and  humble ;  the  Jacobites  eager, 
impatient,  and  alarmed  at  a  juncture  which,  with 
respect  to  them,  was  truly  critical. 

KING  GEORGE  PROCLAIMED. 

The  queen  had  no  sooner  resigned  her  last 
breath  than  the  privy-council  met,  and  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  the  lord  chancellor,  and  the 
Hanoverian  resident,  Kreyenburgh, ,  produced  the 
three  instruments  in  which  the  elector  of  Bruns- 
wick had  nominated  the  persons  (1)  to  be  added  as 
lords  justices  to  the  seven,  great  officers  of  the 
realm.  Orders  were  immediately  issued  for  pro- 
claiming king  George,  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland.  *  The  regency  appointed  the  earl  of  Dor- 
set to  carry  to  Hanover  the  intimation  of  bis  maj- 
esty's accession,  and  attend  him  in  his  journey  to 
England.  Xhey  sent  the  general  officers  in  whom 
they  could  confide  to  their  respective  posts  :  they 
reinforced  die  garrison  of  Portsmouth:  they  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Addison  their  secretary ;  while  Boling- 
broke was  obliged  to  stand  at  die  door  of  tho 
council-chamber  with  his  bag  and  papers,  and  un- 
derwent every  species  of  mortification. .  On  the 
whole,  king  George  ascended  the  throne  "of  Great 
Britain  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  bis  age,  without  the 
least  opposition,  tumult,  or  sign  of  popular  dis- 
content ;  and  the  unprejudiced  part  of  the  nation 
was  now  fully  persuaded  that  no  design  had  evei 
been  concerted  by  queen  Anne  and  her  ministry 
in  favour  of  the  pretender.  The  mayor  of  Oxford 
received  a  letter,  requiring  him  to  proclaim  the 
pretender.  This  being  communicated  to  die  vice- 
chancellor,  a  copy  of  it  was  immediately  transmit- 
ted to  Mr.  Secretary  Bromley,  member  of  parlia- 
ment for  the  university;  and  the  vice-chancellor 
offered  a  reward  of  one  hundred  pounds  to  an) 
person  .who  should  discover  the  author.  It  wai 
either  the  production  of  some  lunatic,  or  a  weak 
contrivance  to  fix  an  odium  on  that  venerable 
body. 
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the  physicians  could  prescribe,  the  distemper 
gained  ground  so  tut.  that  next  day,  which 
was  the  thirtieth  of  July,  they  despaired  of 
her  life.  Then  die  committee  of  the  council 
assembled  at  the  Cockpit  adjourned  to  Kensington. 
The  dukes  of  Somerset  and  Af  gyle,  informed  of  the 
desperate  situation  in  which  she  lay,  repaired  to 
the  palace  ;  and,  without  being  summoned,  entered 
the   council-chamber.     The    members  were   sur- 

Erised  at  their  appearance ;  but  the  duke  of 
hrewsbury  thanked  diem  for  their  readiness  to 
give  their  assistance  at  such  a  critical  juncture,  and 
desired  they  would  take  their  places.  Hie  physi- 
cians haviifg  declared  that  the  queen  was  still  sen- 
sible, the  council  unanimously  agreed  to  recom- 
mend the  duke  of  Shrewsbury  as  the  Attest  person 
to  fill  the  place  of  lord-treasurer.  When  this  opin- 
ion was  intimated  to  the  queen,  she  said,  they  could 
not  hare  recommended  a  person  she  liked  better 
than  die  duke  of  Shrewsbury.  She  delivered  to 
him  the  white  staff,  bidding  him  use  it  for  the  good 
of  her  people.  He  would  hare  returned  the  lord- 
chamberlain's  staff,  but  she  desired  he  would  keep 
them  both  ;  so  that  he  was  at  one  time  possessed 
of  the  three  greatest  posts  in  the  kingdom,  under 
the  tides  of  lord-treasurer,  lord-chamberlain,  and 
lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland.  No  nobleman  in  Eng- 
land better  deserred  such  distinguishing  marks  of 
his  sovereign's  favour.  He  was  modest,  liberal, 
disinterested,  and  a  warm  Mend  to  his  country. 
Bolingbroke's  ambition  was  defeated  by  the  vigour 
which  the  dukes  of  Somerset  and  Argyle  exerted 
on  this  occasion.  They  proposed,  that  all  privy- 
counsellors  in  or  about  London  should  be  invited 
to  attend,  without  distinction  of  party.  The  mo- 
tion was  approved  ;  and  lord  Somen,  with  many 
other  whip;  members,  repaired  to  Kensington.  The 
council  being  thus  reinforced,  began  to  provide  for 
die  security  of  the  kingdom.  Orders  were  imme- 
diately despatched  to  four  regiments  of  horse  and 
dragoons  quartered  in  remote  counties,  to  march 
up  to  the  neighbourhood  of  London  and  West- 
minster. Seven  of  the  ten  British  battalions  in 
the  Netherlands  were  directed  to  embark  at 
Ostend  for  England,  with  all  possible  expedition  : 
an  embargo  was  laid  upon  all  shipping ;  and  di- 
rections given  for  equipping  all  die  ships  of  war 
that  could  be  soonest  in  a  condition  for  service. 
They  sent  a  letter  to  die  elector  of  Brunswick,  sig- 
nifying that  the  physicians  had  despaired  of  the 
queen's  life ;  informing  him  of  the  measures  they 
had  taken ;  and  desiring  he  would,  with  all  con- 


venient speed,  repair  to  Holland,  where  lie  ihould 
be  attended  by  a  British  squadron,  to  convey  him 
to  England,  in  case  of  her  majesty's  decease.  At 
die  same  time  they  despatched  instructions  to  the 
earl-  of  Strafford,  to  desire  die  States-general 
would,  be  ready  to  perform  the  guarantee  of  the 
protestant  succession.  The  heralds  at  arms  were 
kept  in  waiting  with  a  troop  of  horse  guards,  to 
proclaim  die  new  king  as  soon  as  the  throne  should 
become  vacant.  Precautions  were  taken  to  secure 
the  sea-ports ;  to  overawe  the  Jacobites  in  Scot 
land  ;  and  the  command  of  the  fleet  was  bestowed 
upon  the  earl  of  Berkeley. 

DEATH  AND  CHARACTER  OF  ANNB. 

The  queen  continued  to  doze  in  a  lethargic  b> 
sensibility,  with  very  short  intervals,  till  the  first 
day  of  August  in  the  morning,  when  she  expired, 
in  the  fiftieth  year  of  her  age,  and  in  the  thirteenth 
of  her  reign.  Anne  Stuart,  queen  of  Great  Britain, 
was  in  her  person  of  die  middle  sis©,  well  propor- 
tioned. Her  hair  was  of  the  dark  brown  colour, 
her  complexion  ruddy  ;  her  features  were  regular, 
her  countenance  was  rather  round  than  oval,  and 
her  aspect  more  comely  than  majestic.  Her  voice 
was  clear  and  melodious,  and  her  presence  en- 
gaging. Her  capacity  was  naturally  good,  but 
not  much  cultivated  by  learning ;  nor  did  she  ex- 
hibit any  marks  of  extraordinary  genius,  or  per- 
sonal ambition.  She  was  certainly  deficient  m 
that  vigour  of  mind  by  which  a  prince  ought  to 
preserve  his  independence,  and  avoid  die  snares 
and  fetters  of  sycophants  and  favourites ;  but 
whatever  her  weakness  in  this  particular  might 
have  been,  the  virtues  of  her  heart  were  never 
called  in  question.  She  was  a  pattern  of  conjugal 
affection  and  fidelity,  a  tender  mother,  a  warm 
friend,  an  indulgent  mistress,  a  munificent  patron,  a 
mild  and  merciful  prince,  during  whose  reign  no 
subject's  blood  was  shed  for  treason.  She  was 
sealously  attached  to  the  church  of  England  tram 
conviction  rather  than  from  prepossession,  unaf- 
fectedly pious,  just,  charitable,  and  compassionate. 
She  felt  a  mother's  fondness  for  her  people,  by 
whom  she  was  universally  beloved  with  a  vrarmtn. 
of  affection  which  even  the  prejudice  o'P****®0*]? 
not  abate.  In  a  word,  if  she  was  not  the  greatesti 
she  was  certainly  one  of  die  best  and  most  mv. 
blemished  sovereigns  that  ever  sat  upon  the 
throne  of  England :  and  well  deserved  to*eip**+ 
sive,  though  simple  epithet,  of  "  The  good  queen 
Anne." 
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IT  may  be  necessary  to  remind  the  reader  of  the 
state  of  party  at  this  important  juncture.  The 
iacobites  had  been  fed  with  hopes  of  seeing  the 
succession  altered  by  the  earl  of  Oxford.  These 
hopes  he  had  conveyed  to  them  in  a  distant,  unde- 
terminate,  and  mysterious  manner,  without  any 
other  view  than  that  of  preventing  them  from  tak- 
ing violent  measures  to  embarrass  his  administra- 
tion. At  least,  if  he  actually  entertained  at  one 
time  any  other  design,  he  had  long  before  his  dis- 

Ece,  laid  it  wholly  aside,  probably  from  an  appre- 
wiou  of  the  danger  with  which  it  must  have 
been  attended,  and  seemed  bent  upon  wiaitfag  a 
merit  of  his  zeal  for  the  House  of  Hanover ;  but  his 
conduct  was  so  equivocal  and  unsteady,  that  he 
ruined  himself  in  the  opinion  of  one  party,  without 
acquiring  the  confidence  of  the  other.  The  friends 
of  the  pretender  derived  fresh  hopes  from  the  min- 
istry of  Bolingbroke.  Though  he  had  never  ex- 
plained himself  on  this  subject,  he  was  supposed  to 
favour  the  heir  of  blood,  and  known  to  be  an  impla- 
cable enemy  to  the  whigs,  who  were  the  most  sea- 
Jous  advocates  for  the  protestant  succession.  The 
Jacobites  promised  themselves  much  from  his  affec- 
tion, but  more  from  his  resentment ;  and  they  be- 
Heved  the  majority  of  the  tories  would  join  them 
•n  the  same  maxims.  All  Bolingbroke's  schemes  of 
power  were  defeated  by  the  promotion  of  the  duke 
of  Shrewsbury  to  the  office  of  treasurer ;  and  all  his 
hopes  blasted  by  the  death  of  the  queen,  on  whose 
personal  favour  he  depended.  The  resolute  behaviour 
of  the  dukes  of  Somerset  and  Argyle,  together  with 
(he  diligence  and  activity  of  a  council  in  which  the 
whig  interest  had  gained  the  ascendancy  ,c  omplet- 
ed  the  confusion  of  the  tories,  who  found  them- 
selves without  a  head,  divided,  distracted,  and 
irresolute.  Upon  recollection,  they  saw  nothing  so 
eligible  as  silence,  ai»d  submission  to  those  mea- 
sures which  they  could  not  oppose  with  any  pros-  [ 
pert  of  success.  They  had  no  other  objection  to  | 
the  succession  in  the  house  of  Hanover,  but  the 
fear  of  seeing  the  whig  faction  once  more  predomin- 
ant ;  yet  they  were  not  without  hope  that  their  new 
sovereign,  who  was  reputed  a  prince  of  sagacity 
and  experience,  would  cultivate  and  conciliate  the 
affection  of  the  tones,  who  were  tho  landhojders 


and  proprietors  of  the  kingdom,  rather  than  declare 
himself  the. head  of  a  racoon  which  leaned  for  sup- 
port on  those  who  were  enemies  to  the  church  and 
monarchy,  on  tho  Bank  and  the  monled  interest, 
raised  upon  usury,  and  maintained  by  corruption. 
In  a  word,  the  whigs  were  elated  and  overbearing; 
the  tories  abashed  and  humble ;  the  Jacobites  eager, 
impatient,  and  alarmed  at  a  juncture  which,  with 
respect  to  them,  was  truly  critical. 

KING  GEORGE  PROCLAIMED. 

The  queen  had  no  sooner  resigned  her  last 
breath  than  the  privy-council  met,  and  the  arch~ 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  the  lord  chancellor,  and  the 
Hanoverian  resident,  Krevenburgh, ,  produced  the 
three  instruments  in  which  the  elector  of  Bruns- 
wick had  nominated  the  persons  (1)  to  be  added  as 
lords  justices  to  tile  seven  great  officers  of  the 
realm.  Orders  were  immediately  issued  for  pro- 
claiming king  GeoTge,  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland.  -  The  regency  appointed  the  earl  of  Dor- 
set to  carry  to  Hanover  the  intimation  of  his  maj- 
esty's accession,  and  attend  him  in  his  journey  to 
England.  They  sent  the  general  officers  in  whom 
they  could  confide  to  their  respective  posts  :  they 
reinforced  the  garrison  of  Portsmouth :  they  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Addison  their  secretary ;  while  Boling- 
broke was  obliged  to  stand  at  the  door  of  the 
council-chamber  with  his  bag  and  papers,  and  un- 
derwent every  species  of  mortification.  On  the 
whole,  king  George  ascended  the  throne  "of  Great 
Britain  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  without  the 
least  opposition,  tumult,  or  sign  of  popular  dis- 
content ;  and  the  unprejudiced  part  of  the  nation 
was  now  fully  persuaded  that  no  design  had  evei 
been  conceited  by  queen  Anne  and  her  ministry 
in  favour  of  the  pretender.  The  mayor  of  Oxford 
received,  a  letter,  requiring  him  to  proclaim  the 
pretender.  This  being  communicated  to  the  vice- 
chancellor,  a  copy  of  it  was  immediately  transmit- 
ted to  Mr.  Secretary  Bromley,  member  of  parlia- 
ment for  the  university;  and  the  vice-chancellor 
offered  a  reward  of  one  hundred  pounds  to  an} 
person  .who  should  discover  the  author.  It  wan 
either  the  production  of  some  lunatic,  or  a  weak 
contrivance  to  fix  an  odium  on  that  venerable 
body. 
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THE  CIVIL  LIST  GRANTED  TO  THE  KING. 

Thx  parliament  having  assembled,  pursuant  to 
the  act  which  regulated  the  succession,  the  lord 
chancellor,  on  the  fifth  day  of  August,  made  a 
speech  to  both  houses  in  the  name  of  the  regency. 
He  told  them,  that  the  privy  council  appointed  by 
the  elector  of  Brunswick  had  proclaimed  that  prince 
under  the  name  of  king  George,  as  the  lawful  and 
rightful  sovereign  of  these  kingdoms ;  and  that  they 
had  taken  the  necessary  care  to  w^frit*!^  the 
public  peace.  He  observed,  that  the  several 
branches  of  the  public  revenue  were  expired  by 
the  demise  of  her  late  majesty ;  and  recommended 
to  the  commons  the  making  such  provision,  in  that 
respect,  as  might  be  requisite  to  support  the  honour 
and  dignity  of  the  crown.  He  likewise  expressed 
his  hope,  that  they  would  not  be  Wanting  in  any 
tiling  that  might  conduce  to  the  establishing  and 
advancing  of  the  public  credit.  Both  houses  imme- 
diately agreed  to  addresses,  containing  the  warm- 
est expressions  of  duty  and  affection  to  their  new 
sovereign,  who  did  not  foil  to  return  such  answers 
as  were  very  agreeable  to  the  parliament  of  Great 
Britain.  In  the  mean  time  the  lower  house  pre- 
pared and  passed  a  bill,  granting  to  bis  majesty 
the  same  civil  list  which  the  queen  had  enjoyed, 
with  additional  clauses  for  the  payment  of  arrears 
due  to  the  troops  of  Hanover,  which  had  been  in 
the  service  of  Great  Britain ;  and  for  a  reward  of 
one  hundred  thousand  pounds,  to  be  paid  by  the 
treasury  to  any  person  who  should  apprehend  the 
•  pretender  in  landing,  or  attempting  to  land,  in 
any  part  of  the  British  dominions.  Mr.  Craggs, 
who  had  been  despatched  to  Hanover  before  the 
queen  died,  returning  on  die  thirteenth  day  of 
August,  with  letters  from  the  king  to  the  recency, 
they  went  to  the  house  of  peers  :  then  the  chan- 
cellor in  another  speech  to  both  houses,  intimated 
his  majesty's  great  satisfaction  in  the  loyalty  and 
affection  which  his  people  had  universally  expres- 
sed at  his  accession.  Othei  addresses  were  voted 
on  this  occasion.  The  commons  finished  the  bill 
for  the  civil  list,  and  one  for  making  some  alter- 
ations in  an  act  for  a  state-lottery,  which  received 
the  royal  assent  from  the  lords  justices.  Then  the 
parliament  was  prorogued. 

THE  ELECTORAL  PRINCE  CREATED 

PRINCE  OF  WALES. 

Ma.  Peior  having  notified  the  queen's  death  to 
the  court  of  Versailles,  Louis  declared  that  he 
would  inviolably  maintain  the  treaty  of  peace  con- 
cluded at  Utrecht,  particularly  with  relation  to 
the  settlement  of  the  British  crown  in  the  house  of 
Hanover.  The  earl  of  Stratford  having  signified 
the  same  event  to  the  states  of  Holland,  and  the 
resident  of  Hanover  having  presented  them  with 
a  letter,  in  which  his  master  claimed  the  per- 
formance of  their  guarantee,  they  resolved  to  per- 
form their  engagements,  and  congratulated  his 
electoral  highness  on  his  succession  to  the  throne 
of  Great  Britain.  They  invited  him  to  pass  through 
their  dominions,  and  assured  him  that  ids  interests 
were  as  dear  to  them  as  their  own.  The  chevalier 
de  St.  George  no  sooner  received  the  news  of  the 
queen's  death,  than  he  posted  to  Versailles,  where 
ho  was  given  to  understand,  that  the  king  of  France 
expected  he  should  quit  his  territories  immediately;  j 
and  he  was  accordingly  obliged  to  return  to  Lor- 
rain.  By  this  time  Mr.  Murray  had  arrived  in 
England  from  Hanover,  with  notice  that  the  king 
had  deferred  his  departure  for  some  days.  He 
brought  orders  to  the  regency  to  prepare  a  patent 
for  creating  the  prince-royal  prince  of  Wales  ;  and 
for  removing  lord  Bolingbroke  from  his  poet  of  se- 
cretary. The  seals  were  taken  from  this  minister 
by  the  dukes  of  Shrewsbury  and  Somerset,  and 
lord  Cowper.  who  at  the  same  time  sealed  up  all 
the  doors  of  his  office. 

THE  KING  ARRIVES  IN  ENGLAND. 
Kino  Gborob  having  vested  the  government  of 
his  German  dominions  m  a  council,  headed  by  his 
brother  prince  Ernest,  set  out  with  the  electoral 

Srince  from  Herenhausen  on  the  thirty-first  day  of 
.ugust ;  and  in  five  days  arrived  at  the  Hague, 
where  he  conferred  with  the  8tates-generaL  On 
the  sixteenth  day  of  September  he  embarked  at 
Orange  Polder,  under  convoy  of  an  English  and 
Dutch  squadron,  commanded  by  the  earl  of  Berke- 
ley ;  and  next  day  arrived  at  the  Hope.  In  the  after- 


noon the  yacht  sailed  up  the  river ;  and  his  maj- 
esty, with  the  prince,  were  landed  from  a  barge 
at  Greenwich,  about  six  in  the  evening.  There  he 
was  received  by  the  duke  of  Northumberland,  cap- 
tain of  the  life-guards,  and  the  lords  of  the  re- 
gency. From  the  landing  place  he  walked  to  his 
house  in  the  park,  accompanied  by  a  great  num- 
ber of  the  nobility,  and  other  persons  of  distinction, 
who  had  the  honour  to  kiss  his  hand  as  they  ap- 

Sroaehed.  '  When  he  retired  to  his  bed-chamber, 
e  sent  for  those  of  the  nobility  who  had  distin- 
guished themselves  by  their  seal  for  his  succes- 
sion ;  but  the  duke  of  Ormond,  the  lord  chancellor, 
and  lord  Trevor,  were  not  of  the  number.  Next 
morning,  the  earl  of  Oxford  presented  himself  with 
an  air  of  confidence,  as  if  he  had  expected  to  re- 
ceive some  particular  mark  of  his  majesty**  favour ; 
but  he  had  the  mortification  to  remain  a  consider 
able  time  undistinguished  among  the  crowd  ;  and 
then  was  permitted  to  kiss  the  lung's  hand,  with- 
out being  honoured  with  any  other  notice.  On 
the  other  hand,  his  majesty  expressed  uncommon 
regard  for  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  who  had  lately 
arrived  in  England,  as  well  as  for  all  the  leaders 
of  the  whig  party. 

THE  TORIES  TOTALLY  EXCLUDED  FROM 

THE  ROYAL  FAVOUR. 

Jt  was  the  misfortune  of  this  prince,  as  well  as  a 
very  great  prejudice  to  the  nation,  that  he  had 
been  misled  into  strong  prepossessions  against  the 
tones,  who  constituted  such  a  considerable  part  of 
his  subjects.    They  were  now  excluded  from  all 
share  cf  the  royal  favour,  which,  was  wholly  en- 
grossed by  their  enemies  :  these  early  marks  of 
arersion,  which  he  was  at  no  pains  to  conceaL 
alienated  the  minds  of  many  from  his  person  and 
government,  who  would  otherwise    have  served 
with  fidelity  and  affection.    An  instantaneous  and      i 
total  change  was  effected  in  all  offices  of  honour 
and  advantage.    The    duke  of   Ormond  was  dis-      ! 
missed  from  his  command,  which  the  king  restored 
to  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  whom  he  likewise      I 
appointed  colonel  of   the    first  regiment  of  foot 
guards,  and  master  of  the  ordnance.    The  great 
seal  was  given  to  lord  Cowper ;  the  privy  seal  to 
the  earl  of  Wharton ;  the  government  uf  Ireland 
to  the  earl  of  Sunderland.    The  duke  of  Devon- 
shire was  made  steward  of  the  household:  lord 
Townshend  and  Mr.  Stanhope  were  appointed  se- 
cretaries of  state  ;  the  post  of  secretary  for  Scot-      * 
land  was  bestowed  upon  the  duke  of  Montrose. 
The  duke  of  Somerset  was  constituted  master  of 
the  horse :  the  duke  of  St.  Albsn's  captain  of  the 
band  of  pensioners ;  and  the  duke  of  Argyle  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  forces  in  Scotland.     Mr. 
Pulteney  became  secretary  at  war ;  and  Mr.  Wal- 

Sole,  who  had  already  undertaken  to  manage  the 
ouse  of  commons,  was  gratified  with  the  double 
Elace  of  paymaster  to  the  army  and  to  Chelsea, 
ospital.  A  new  privy-council  was  appointed, 
and  the  earl  of  Nottingham  declared  president ; 
but  all  affairs  of  consequence  were  concerted  by  a 
cabinet-council,  or  junto,  composed  of  the  duke  of 
Marlborough,  die  earls  of  Nottingham  and  Sunder- 
land, the  lords  Halifax,  Townshend,  and  Somen,  I 
and  general  Stanhope.  The  regency  had  already 
removed  Sir  Constantine  Phipps,  and  the  arch- 
bishop of  Armagh  from  the  office  of  lords  justices 
in  Ireland,  and  filled  their  places  in  the  regency  of 
that  kingdom  with  the  archbishop  of  Dublin  and 
the  earl  of  Kildare.  Allan  Broderick  was  ap- 
pointed chancellor:  another  privy-council  was 
formed,  and  the  duke  of  Ormond  was  named  as  one 
of  the  members.  The  treasury  and  admiralty 
were  put  into  commission :  and,  in  a  word,  the 
whole  nation  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the 
whigs.  At  the  same  time,  the  prince-royal  was  j 
declared  prince  of  Wales,  and  took  bis  place  in  ! 
council.  The  king  was  congratulated  on  bis  ac- 
cession in  addresses  from  the  two  universities, 
and  from  all  the  cities  and  corporations  in  the 
kingdom.  He  expressed,  particular  satisfaction  at 
these  expressions  of  loyalty  and  affection.  He  de- 
clared in  council  his  firm  purpose  to  support  and 
maintain  the  churches  of  England  and  Scotland 
as  they  were  by  law  established  j  an  aim  which 
ho  imagined  might  be  effectually  accomplished, 
without  impairing  the  toleration  allowed  by  law  to 
protestant  dissenters,  and  so  necessary  to  the  trade 
and  riches  of  the  kingdom :  he,  moreover,  assured 
them  he  would  earnestly  endeavour  to  render  pre 
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pwty  aecnre  ;  the  good  effect*  of  which  were  no 
where  so  dearly  aeon  an  in  this  happy  nation. 
Before  the  coronation  he  created  some  new  peers, 
and  other*  were  promoted  to  higher  title*  (2).  On 
the  twentieth  day  of  October*  he  was  crowned  in 
Westminster  with  the  usual  solemnity,  at  which 
the  earl  of  Oxford  and  lord  Bolingbroke  assisted 
(J).  On  that  very  day,  the  university  of  Oxford,  fan 
full  convocation,  unanimously  conferred  the  degree 
ofdoetorof  civil  law  on  Sir  Constantino  Phipps, 
vtthparticsuar  marks  of  honour  and  esteem.  As 
the  French  king  was  said  to  protract  the  demoli- 
tion of  Dunkirk,  Mr,  Prior  received  orders  to  pre- 
sent a  memorial  to  hasten  this  work,  and  to  prevent 
the  canal  of  Mardyke  from  being  finished.  The 
answer  which  be  received  being  deemed  equivocal, 
this  oaniater  was  recalled,  and  the  earl  of  Stair  ap- 
pointed ambassador  to  the  court  of  Prance,  where 
ha  prosecuted  this  affair  with  uncommon  vigour. 
About  die  same  time,  general  Cadogan  was  sent  as 
plenipotentiary  to  Antwerp,  to  assist  at  the  bar- 
rier treaty,  negotiated  there  between  the  emperor 
and  the  States-general. 

PRETENDER'S  MANIFESTO. 

Meanwhile,  the  number  of  malcontents  in 
England  was  considerably  increased  by  the  king's 
attachment  to  the  whig  faction.  The  clamour  of 
the  church  being  in  danger  was  revived ;  jealousies 
were  excited ;  seditious  libels  dispersed  ;  and  dan- 
gerous tumults  raised  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  Birmingham,  Bristol,  Chippenham, 
Norwich,  and  Reading,  were  filled  with  licentious 
riot  The  party  cry  was,  "  Down  with  the  wfaigs  I 
Sacheverel  for  ever!"  Many  gentlemen  of  the 
whig  faction  were  abused;  magistrates  in  towns, 
and  justices  in  the  country,  were  reviled  and  in- 
tuited by  the  populace  in  the  execution  ox  their 
eftce.  The  pretender  took  this  opportunity  to 
transmit,  by  the  French  m«il,  copies  of  a  printed 
manneato  to  the  dukea  of  Shrewsbury,  Marlbo- 
rough, Argyle,  and  other  noblemen  of  the  first  dis- 
tinction. In  this  declaration  he  mentioned  the 
1  good  intentions  of  his  sister  towards  him,  which 
vera  prevented  by  her  deplorable  death.  He  ob- 
eerved  that  his  people,  instead  of  doing  him  and 
themselves  justice,  had  proclaimed  for  their  king  a 
foreign  prince,  'contrary  to  the  fundamental  and 
^contestable  laws  of  hereditary  right,  which  their 
pretended  acts  of  settlement  could  never  abrogate. 
These  papers  being  delivered  to  the  secretaries  of 
state,  the  xing  refused  an  audience  to  the  marquis 
da  Lamberti,  n'pytf^r  from  the  duke  of  Lorrain, 
en  the  supposition  that  this  manifesto  could  not 
have  been  prepared  or  transmitted  without  the 
knowledge  and  countenance  of  his  master.  The 
marquis  having  communicated  this  circumstance 
to  the  duke,  that  prince  absolutely  denied  his  hav- 
ing been  privy  to  the  transaction,  and  declared 
mat  the  chevalier  de  St.  George  came  into  Lor- 
rain by  the  directions  of  the  French  king,  whom 
the  duke  could  not  disoblige  without  exposing  his 
territories  to  invasion.  Notwithstanding  this  apo- 
logy, the  marquis  was  given  to  understand  that  ne 
could  not  be  admitted  to  an  audience  until  the  pre- 
tender should  be  removed  from  the  dominions  of  his 
master :  he,  therefore,  quitted  the  kingdom  without 
farther  hesitation.  ReUaion  war  still  mingled  in 
all  political  disputes.  The  high  churchmen  com- 
plained that  impiety  and  heresy  daily  gained  ground 
from  the  connivance,  or  at  least  the  aupine  negli- 
gence of  the  whig  prelates.  The  lower  house  of 
convocation  had.  before  the  queen's  death,  declared 
that  a  book  published  by  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  under 
the  title  of  "The  Scripture  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity," 
contained  assertions  contrary  to  the  catholic  faith. 
They  sent  up  extracts  from  this  performance  to  the 
hishops ;  and  the  doctor  wrote  an  answer  to  their 
objections.  He  was  prevailed  upon  to  write  an 
fpologyt  which  he  presented  to  the  upper  house ; 
bat  apprehending  it  might  be  published  separately 
and  misunderstood,  he  afterwards  delivered  an 
explanation ,  to  the  bishop  of  London.  This  was 
•afisftctory  to  the  bishops  ;  but  the  lower  house  re- 
solved, that  it  was  no  recantation  of  his  heretical 
•wertions.  The  disputes  about  the  trinity  increas- 
ing, the  archbishops  and  bishops  received  direc- 
haus,  which  were  published,  for  preserving  unity 
la  the  church,  the  purity  of  the  christian  faith  con- 
cerning the  holy  trinity,  and  for  maintaining  the 
peace  and  quiet  of  the  state.  By  these  every 
preacher  was  restricted  from  delivering  any  other 
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doctrine  than  what  hi  contained  in  the  holy  scrip- 
turns  with  respect  to  the  trinity ;  and  from  Inter, 
meddling  in  any  affairs  of  state  or  government. 
The  like  prohibition  was  extended  to  those  who 
ahould  write,  harangue,  or  dispute  on  the  same 
subjects. 

NEW  PARLIAMENT. 

!*■  parliament  being  dissolved,  another  was 
calted  by  a  very  extraordinary  proclamation,  in 
which  the  king  complained  of  the  evil  designs  of 
men  disaffected  to  his  succession ;  and  of  their  hat- 
ing misrepresented  his  conduct  and  principles. 
He  mentioned  the  perplexity  of  public  affairs,  the 
Interruption  of  commerce,  and  the  heavy  debts  of 
the  nation.  He  expressed  his  hope  that  his  loving 
subjects  would  send  up  to  parliament  the  fittest 
persona  to  redress  the  present  disorders ;  and  ♦I'nt 
in  the  election*,  they  would  have  a  particular  re- 
gard to  such  as  had  expressed  a  firm  attachment 
to  the  protectant  succession  when  it  was  in  dan- 
ger. It  does  not  appear  that  the  protectant  succes- 
sion was  ever  in  danger.  How  then  was  thi&  de- 
claration to  be  interpreted  f  People  in  general 
construed  it  into  a  design  to  maintain  party  dis- 
tinctions, and  encourage  the  whigs  to  the  full  ex- 
ertion of  their  influence  in  the  elections  ;  into  a  re- 
nunciation of  the  tories ;  and  as  the  first  flash  of 
that  vengeance  which  afterwards  was  seen  to  burst 
upon  the  heads  of  the  late  ministry.  When  the 
earl  of  Strafford  returned  from  Holland,  all  bis 
papers  were  seised  by  an  order  from  the  secre- 
tary's office.  Mr.  Prior  was  recalled  from  France, 
and  promised  to  discover  all  he  knew  relating  to 
the  conduct  of  Oxford's  administration.  Uncom- 
mon vigour  was  exerted  on  both  sides  in  the  elec- 
tions; but.  by  dint  of  the  monied  interest,  which 
prevailed  in  most  of  the  corporations  through  tho 
kingdom,  and  the  countenance  of  the  ministry, 
which  will  always  .have  weight  with  needy  and 
venal  electors,  a  great  majority  of  whigs  was  re 
turned  both  in  England  and  Scotland. 

THB  KINO'S  FIRST  SPEECH. 

Whim  this  new  parliament  assembled  on  the 
seventeenth  day  of  March  at  Westminster,  Mr. 
Spencer  Compton  was  chosen  speaker  of  the  com- 
mons. Off  the  twenty-first  day  of  the  month,  the 
king  appeared  in  the  house  of  lords,  and  delivered 
to  the.chancellor  a  written  speech,  which  was  read 
in  presence  of  both  houses.  His  majesty  thanked 
his  faithful  and  loving  subjects  for  that  seal  and 
firmness  they  had  shown  in  defence  of  die  protes- 
tant  succession,  against  all  the  open  and  secret 
practices  which  had  been  used  to  defeat  it.  He 
told  them  that  some  conditions  of  the  peace,  essen- 
tial to  the  security  and  trade  of  Great  Britain,  were 
not  yet  duly  executed  ;  and  that  the  performance 
of  the  whole  might  be  looked  upon  as  precarious, 
until  defensive  alliances  should  be  formed  to  guar- 
antee the  present  treaties.  He  observed,  that  the 
pretender  boasted  of  the  assistance  he  expected  hi 
England,  to  repair  his  former  disappointment; 
that  great  part  of  the  national  trade  was  rendered 
impracticable  ;  and  that  the  public  debts  were  snr 
prisingly  increased  ever  since  the  fatal  cessation 
of  arms.  He  gave  the  commons  to  understand, 
that  the  branches  of  the  revenue,  formerly  granted 
for  the  support  of  the  civil  government,  were  so 
far  encumbered  and  alienated,  that  the  produce  of 
the  funds  which  remained,  and  bad  been  granted 
to  him,  would  fall  short  of  what  was  at  first  design- 
ed for  maintaining  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the 
crown ;  that  as  it  was  his,  and  their  happiness  to 
see  a  prince  of  Wales  who  might  in  due  tune  suc- 
ceed him  on  the  throne,  and  to  sco  bim  blessed 
with  many  children;  these  circumstances  would 
naturally  occasion  an  expense  to  which  the  nation 
had  not  been  for  many  years  accustomed;  and, 
therefore,  he  did  not  doubt  but  they  would  think  of 
it  with  that  affection  which  he  had  reason  to  hope 
from  his  commons.  He  desired  that  no  unhappy 
divisions  of  parties  might  divert  them  from  pursu- 
ing the  common  interests  of  their  country.  He  de- 
clared that  the  established  constitution  in  church 
and  state  should  be  the  rule  of  his  government ; 
and  that  the  happiness,  ease,  and  prosperity  of 
his  people  should  be  the  chief  care  of  his  life.  He 
concluded  with  expressing  his  confidence,  that 
with  their  assistance  he  should  disappoint  the  de- 
signs of  those  who  wanted  to  deprive  him  of  thut 
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blessing  which  he  most  valued— the  affection  of  his 
people. 

Speeches  suggested  by  a  vindictive  ministry  bet- 
ter became  the  leader  of  an  incensed  party,  than 
the  fattier  and  sovereign  of  a  divided  people.   This 
declaration  portended  measures  which  it  was  the 
interest  of  the  crown  to.  avoid,  and  suited  the  tern 
per  of  the  majority  in  both  houses,  which  breathed 
nothing  but  destruction  to  their  political  adversar- 
ies.   The  lords,  in  their  address  of  thanks,  profes- 
sed their  hope  that  his  majesty,  assisted  by  the  par- 
liament, would  be  able  to  recover  the  reputation  of 
the  kingdom  in  foreign  parts,  the  loss*of  which  they 
hoped  to  convince  the  world  by  their  actions  was 
by  no  means  to  be  imputed  to  the  nation  in  gen- 
eral.   The  tones  said  this  was  an  invidious  reflec- 
tion, calculated  to  mislead  and  inflame  the  people, 
for  the  reputation  of  the  kingdom  had 'never  been 
bo  high  as  at  this  very  juncture.    The  commons 
pretended  astonishment  to  And  that  any  conditions 
of  the  late  peace  should  not  yet  be  duly  executed ; 
and  that  care  was  not  taken  to  form  such  alliances 
as  might  have  rendered  the  peace  not  precarious. 
They  declared  their  resolution  to  inquire  into  these 
fatal  miscarriages;   to  trace  out  those  measures 
whereon  the  pretender  placed  his  hopes,  and  bring 
the  authors  of  them  to  condign  punishment.  These 
addresses  were  not  voted  without  opposition.    In 
the  house  of  lords,  the  dukes  of  Buckingham  and 
Shrewsbury,  the  earl  of  Anglesey,  the  archbishop 
of  York,  and  other  peers,  both  secular  and  ecclesi- 
astical, observed,  that  their  address  was  injurious 
to  the  late  queen's  memory,  and  would  serve  only 
to  increase  those  unhappy  divisions  that  distracted 
the  kingdom.     In  the  lower  house,   Sir  Wuliain 
Wyndhaxn,    Mr.  Bromley,   Mr.  Shippen,  general 
Ross,  Sir  William  Wbitelock,  and  other  members, 
took   exceptions    to   passages   of    the    same  na- 
ture, in  the  address  which  the  commons  had  pre- 
pared.   They  were  answered  by  Mr.  Walpole,  Mr. 
Pulteney,  and   Mr.  Secretary  Stanhope.      These 
gentlemen  took  occasion  to  declare,  that  notwith- 
standing the  endeavours  which  had  been  used  to 
prevent  a  discovery  of  the  late  mismanagements, 
liy  conveying  away  several  papers  from  the  secre- 
tary's office,  yet  the  government  had  sufficient  evi- 
dence left,  to  prove  the  late  ministry  the  most  cor- 
rupt that  ever  sat  at  the  helm ;  that  those  matters 
would  soon  be  laid  before  the  house,  when  it  would 
appear  that  a  certain  English  general  had  acted  in 
concert  with,  if  not  received  orders  from,  mareschal 
de  Yiliara.    Lord  Bolingbroke,  who  had  hitherto 
appeared   in  public,    as  usual,  with  remarkable 
serenity,  and  spoke  in  the  house  of  lords  with  great 
freedom  and  confidence,  thought  it  was  now  high 
time  to  consult  his  personal  safety.    He  accord- 
ingly withdrew  to  the  continent,  leaving  a  letter 
which  was  afterwards  printed  in  his  justification 
(4).    In   this  paper,  be  declared  he  had  received 
certain  and  repeated  informations,  that  a  resolution 
was  taken  to  pursue  him  to  the  scaffold ;  that  if 
there  had  been  the  least  reason  to  hope  for  a  fair 
and  open  trial,  after  having  been  already  ^prejudg- 
ed, unheard,  by  the  two  houses  of  parliament,  he 
should  not  have  declined  the  strictest  examina- 
tion.     He   challenged  the  most  inveterate  of  his 
enemies  to  produce  any  one  instance  of  criminal 
correspondence,  or  the  least  corruption  in  any  part 
of   the    administration  in    which    he    was    con- 
cerned.   He  said,  if  his  seal  for  the  honour  and 
dignity  of  his  royal  mistress,  and  the  true  interest 
of  his  country,  had  any  where  transported  him  to 
let  slip  a  warm  and  unguarded   expression,  he 
hoped  the  most  favourable  interpretation  would  be 
put  upon  it.    He  affirmed,  that  he  had  served  her 
majesty  faithfully  and  dutifully  in  that  especially 
which  she  had  most  at  heart,  relieving  her  people 
from  a  bloody  and  expensive  war ;  and  that  he  had 
always  been  too  much  an  Englishman  to  sacrifice 
the  interest  of  his  country  to  any  foreign  ally  what- 
soever. 

1715.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  violence  against 
the  late  ministers,  friends  were  not  wanting  to 
espouse  their  cause  in  the  face  of  opposition  ;  and 
even  in  ooiue  addresses  to  the  king  their  conduct  was 
justified.  Kay,  some  individuals  had  courage  enough 
to  attack  the  present  administration.  When  a  motion 
was  made  in  the  house  of  commons  to  consider  the 
*  king's  proclamation  for  calling  a  new  parliament, 
Sir  William  Whitclock,  member  for  the  university 
of  Oxford,  boldly  declared  it  was  unprecedented 
and  unwarrantable.    Being  called  upon  to  exnlain 


himself,  he  made  an  apology.  Nevertheless,  Sir 
William  Wyndhaxn  rising  up  said,  the  proclamation 
was  not  only  unprecedented  and  unwarrantable, 
but  even  of  dangerous  consequence  to  the  very 
being  of  parliaments.  When  challenged  to  justify 
his  charge,  he  observed,  that  every  member  was 
free  to  speak  bis  thoughts.  Some  exclaimed, 
"  The  Tower  I  the  Tower !"  A  warm  debate  en- 
sued ;  Sir  William  being  ordered  to  withdraw,  was 
accompanied  by  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine 
members ;  and  those  who  remained  in  the  house 
resolved,  that  he  should  be 'reprimanded  by  the 
speaker.  He  Was  accordingly  rebuked,  for  having 
presumed  to  reflect  on  his  majesty's  proclamation, 
and  having  made  an  unwarrantable  use  of  the  free- 
dom of  speech  granted  by  his  majesty.  Sir  WuTiam 
said,  he  was  not  conscious  of  having  offered  any 
indignity  to  his  majesty,  or  of  having  been  guilty  of 
a  breach  of  privilege :  that  he  acquiesced  in  the 
determination  of  the  house ;  but  had  no  thanks  to 
give  to  those  gentlemen  who(  under  pretence  of 
lenity,  had  subjected  him  to  this  censure. 

COMMITTEE  OP  SECRECY. 

t  On  the  ninth  day  of  April,  general  Stanhope  de- 
livered to  the  house  of  commons  fourteen  volumes, 
consisting  of  all  the  papers  relating  to  the  late  ne- 
gotiations of  peace  and  commerce,  as  well  as  to 
the  cessation  of  arms ;  and  moved  that  they  might 
be  referred  to  a  select  committee  of  twenty  persons, 
who  should  digest  the  substance  of  them  under 
proper  heads,  and  report  them,  with  their  observa- 
tions, to  the  house.  One  more  was  added  to  the 
number  of  this  secret  committee,  which  was  chosen 
by  ballot,  and  met  that  same  evening.  Mr.  Bobert 
Walpole,  original  chairman,  being  taken  ill,  was 
succeeded  in  that  place  by  Mr;  Stanhope..  The 
whole  number  was  subdivided  into'  three  commit 
tees.  To  each  a  certain  number  of  books  was  al- 
lotted ;  and  they  carried  on  the  inquiry  with  great 
eagerness  and  expedition.  Before  mis  measure  1 
was  taken,  Dr.  Gilbert  Burnet,  bishop  of  Sarum, 
died  of  a  pleuritic  fever,  in  the  seventy-second  year 
of  his  age.  Immediately  after  the  committee  had 
begun  to  act,  the  whig  party  lost  one  of  their 
warmest  champions,  by  the  death  of  the  marquis 
of  Wharton,  a  nobleman  possessed  of  happy  talents 
for  the  cabinet,  the  senate,  and  the  common  scenes 
of  life  ;  talents,  which  a  life  of  pleasure  and  liber- 
tinism did  not  prevent  him  from  employing  with 
surprising  rigour  and  application.  The  committee  • 
of  the  lower  house  taking  the  civil  list  into  consider- 
ation, examined  several  papers  relating  to  that  . 
revenue.  The  tones  observed,  that  from  the  seven 
hundred  thousand  pounds  granted  annually  to  king 
William,  fifty  thousand  pounds  were  allotted  to  the 
late  queen,  when  princess  of  Denmark;  twenty 
thousand  pounds  to  the  duke  of  Gloucester ;  and 
twice  that  sum,  as  a  dowry,  to  James's  queen :  that 
near  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  had  been 
yearly  deducted  from  the  revenues  of  the  late 
queen's  civil-list,  and  applied  to  other  uses ;  not- 
withstanding which  deduction,  she  had  honourably 
maintained  her  family,  and  supported  the  dignity 
of  the  crown.  In  the  course  of  the  debate,  some 
warm  altercation  passed  between  lord  Guernsey 
and  one  of  the  members,  who  affirmed,  that  the 
late  ministry  had  used  the  whigs,  and,  indeed,  the 
whole  nation,  in  such  a  manner,  that  nothing  they 
should  suffer  could  be  deemed  a  hardship.  At 
length  the  house  agreed  that  the  sum  of  seven 
hundred  thousand  pounds  clear  should  be  granted 
for  the  civil-list  during  his  majesty's  life.  A  motion 
being  made  for  an  address  against  pensions,  it  was 
opDosed  by  Mr.  Walpole,  and  over-ruled  by  the 
majority.  The  lords  passed  the  bill  for  regulating 
the  land-forces,  with  some  amendments. 

SIR  JOHN  NORRIS  SENT  WITH  A  FLEET       I 
TO  THE  BALTIC. 

On  the  eighteenth  day  of  May,  Sir  John  Korris 
sailed  with  a  strong  squadron  to  the  Baltic,  in 
order  to  protect  the  commerce  of  the  nation,  which 
had  suffered  from  the  king  of  Sweden,  who  caused 
all  ships  trading  to  those  parts  to  be  seized  and 
confiscated.  That  prince  had  rejected  the  treaty 
of  neutrality  concerted  by  the  allies  for  the  se- 
curity of  the  empire ;  and  considered  the  English 
and  Dutch  as  his  enemies*  The  ministers  of 
England  and  the  States-general  had  presented 
memorials  to  the  regency  of  Sweden ;  but  finding 
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bo  redrew;  they 'resolved  to  protect  their  trade  by 
force  of  arms.  After  the  Swedish  general,  Stecn- 
boch,  and  his  army  were  made  prisoners,  count 
Wellen  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  administrator 
of  Holstein-Gottorp,  by  which  the  towns  of  Stetin 
and  Wisma  were  sequestered  into  the  hands  of  the 
king  of  Prussia ;  the  administrator  engaged  to  se- 
cure them,  and  all  the  rest  of  Swedish  Pomerania, 
from  the  Poles  and  Muscovites ;  but,  as  the  gov- 
ernor of  Pomerania  refused  to  comply  with  this 
treaty,  those  allies  marched  into  the  province,  sub- 
dued the  island  of  Rugen,  and  obbged  Stetin  to 
surrender.  Then  the  gorernor  consented  to  the 
sequestration,  and  paid  to  the  Poles  and  Muscovites 
four  hundred  thousand  rix  dollars,  to  indemnify 
them  for  the  expense  of  the  siege.  The  king  of, 
Sweden  returning  from  Turkey,  rejected  the  treaty 
of  sequestration,  and  insisted  upon  Stetin's  being 
restored,  without  his  repaying  the  money.  As  this 
monarch  likewise  threatened  to  invade  the  electo- 
rate of  Saxony,  and  chastise  his  false  friend ;  king 
George,  for  the  security  of  his  German  dominions, 
concluded  a  treaty  with  the  king  of  Denmark,  by 
which  the  dutchies  of  Bremen  and  Verdeu,  which 
had  been  taken  from  the  Swedes  in  his  absence, 
were  made  over  to  his  Britannic  majesty,  on  condi- 
tion that  he  should  immediately  declare  war  against 
Sweden.  Accordingly,  he  took  possession  of  the 
dutchies  in  October,  published  a  declaration  of  wai 
against  Charles  in  his  German  dominions ;  and  de- 
tached six  thousand  Hanoverians  to  join  the  Danes 
and  Prussians  in  Pomerania.  These  allies  reduced 
the  islands  of  Rugen  and  Ulcdon,  and  attacked  the 
towns  of  Wismar  and  Stralsund,  from  which  last 

Slace  Charles  was  obliged  to  retire  in  a  vessel  to 
chonen.  He  assembled  a  body  of  troops  with 
which  he  proposed  to  pass  the  Sound  upon  the  ice, 
and  attack  Copenhagen ;  but  was  disappointed  by 
a  sudden  thaw.  Nevertheless,  he  refused  to  return 
to  Stockholm,  which  he  had  not  seen  for  sixteen 
years ;  but  remained  at  Carlscroon,  in  order  to 
hasten  his  fleet  for  the  relief  of  Wismar. 

DISCONTENT  OP  THE  NATION. 

Th  ■  spirit  of  discontent  and  disaffection  seemed 
to  gam  ground  every  day  in  England.  Notwith- 
standing proclamations  against  riots,  and  orders  of 
the  justices  for  maintaining  the  peace,  repeated 
tumults  were  raised  by  the  malcontents  in  the  cities 
of  London  and  Westminster.  Those  who  celebrated 
the  anniversary  of  the  king's  birth-day  with  the 
usual  marks  of  joy  and  festivity  were  insulted  by 
the  populace ;  but,  next  day,  which  was  the  anni- 
versary of  the  restoration,  the  whole  city  was  light- 
ed up  with  bonfires  and  illuminations,  and  echoed 
with  the  sound  of  mirih  and  tumultuous  rejoicing. 
The  people  even  obliged  the  life-guards,  who  pa- 
troled  through  the  streets,  to  join  in  the  cry  of 
**  High-church  and  Ormond  1"  and  in  Smithfield  they 
burned  the  picture  of  ki&g  William.  Thirty  persons 
were  imprisoned  for  being  concerned  in  these  riots. 
One  Bournois,  a  schoolmaster,  who  affirmed  that 
king  George  had  no  right  to  the  crown,  was  tried, 
and  scourged  through  the  city,  with  such  severity, 
that  in  a  few  days  he  expired  m  the  utmost  torture. 
A  frivolous  incident  served  to  increase  the  popular 
ferment.  The  shirts  allowed  to  the  first  regiment 
of  guards,  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Marlborough, 
were  so  coarse,  that  the  soldiers  could  hardly  be 
persuaded  to  wear  them.  Some  were  thrown  into 
the  garden  of  the  king's  palace,  and  into  that  which 
belonged  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough.  A  detach- 
ment, in  marching  through  the  city,  produced  them 
to  the  view  of  the  shop-keepers  and  passengers, 
exclaiming,  "  These  are  the  Hanover  shirts."  The 
court  being  informed  of  this  clamour,  ordered  those 
new  shirts  to  be  burned  immediately ;  but  even  this 
sacrifice,  and  an  advertisement  published  by  the 
duke  of  Marlborough  in  his  own  vindication,  did 
not  acquit  that  general  of  suspicion  that  he  was  con- 
cerned in  this  mean  species  01  peculation.  A  reward 
of  fifty  pounds  was  offered  by  the  government  to 
any  person  that  would  discover  one  captain  Wight, 
who,  by  an  intercepted  letter,  appeared  to  be  dis- 
affected to  king  George;  and  Mr.  George  Jefleries 
was  seised  at  Dublin,  with  a  packet,  directed  to 
Dr.  Jonathan  Swift,  dean  of  St.  Patrick's.  Several 
treasonable  papers  being  found  in  this  packet,  were 
transmitted  to  England:  Jefferies  was  obliged  to 
give  bail  for  bis  appearance;  and  Swift  thought 
proper  to  abscond. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRET  COMMITTEE. 

The  home  of  lords,  to  demonstrate  their  abhor- 
rence of  all  who  should  engage  in  conspiracies 
against  their  sovereign,  rejected  with  indignation  a 
petition  presented  to  them  in  behalf  of  Blackburn e, 
Casus,  Barnarde,  Meldrum,  and  Chambers,  who 
had  hitherto  continued  prisoners,  for  having  con- 
spired against  the  life  of  king  William.  On  the 
ninth  day  of  June,  Mr.  Walpole,  as  chairman  of  the 
secret  committee,  declared  to  the  house  of  commons, 
that  the  report  was  ready ;  and  in  the  mean  time 
moved,  that  a  warrant  might  be  issued  by  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  apprehending  several  persons,  par- 
ticularly Mr.  Matthew  Prior  and  Mr.  Thomas  Bar- 
ley, who  being  in  the  bouse,  were  immediately 
taken  into  custody.  Then  he  recited  the  report, 
ranged  under  these  different  heads :  the  clandestine 
negotiation  with  monsieur  Menager :  the  extraor- 
dinary measures  pursued  to  form  the  congress  at 
Utrecht :  the  trifling  of  the  French  plenipotentia- 
ries, by  the' connivance  of  the  British  ministers :  the 
negotiation  about  the  renunciation  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy :  the  fatal  suspension  of  arms :  the  seiz- 
ure of  Ghent  and  Bruges,  in  order  to  distress  the 
allies  and  favour  the  French  :  the  duke  of  Ormond's 
acting  in  concert  with  the  French  general :  the  lord 
Bolingbroke's  journey  to  France,  to  negotiate  a 
separate  peace:  Mr.  Prior's  and  the  duke  of 
Shrewsbury's  negotiation  in  France :  the  precipi- 
tate conclusion  of  the  peace  at  Utrecht.  The  report 
being  read,  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  moved,  that  the 
consideration  of  it  should  be  adjourned  to  a  certain 
day ;  and  that  in  the  mean  time  the  report  should 
be  printed  for  the  perusal  of  the  members :  he  was 
seconded  by  the  tories :  a  debate  ensued ;  and  the 
motion  was  rejected  by  a  great  majority. 

This  point  being  gained;  Mr.  Walpole  impeached 
Henry  lord  viscount  Bohngbroke  of  high-treason, 
and  other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors.  Mr. 
Hungerford  declared  bis  opinion,  that  nothing  men- 
tioned in  the  report,  in  relation  to  lord  Bolingbrokc, 
amounted  to  high-treason ;  and  general  Ross  ex- 
pressed the  same  sentiment.  Then  lord  Coningsby 
standing  up,  '«  The  worthy  chairman  (said  he)  has 
impeached  the  hand,  but  I  impeach  the  bead :  he 
has  impeached  the  clerk,  and  I  the  justice :  he  has 
impeached  the  scholar,  and   I  the  master.    I  ini- 

Eeach  Robert  earl  of  Oxford  and  carl  Mortimer  of 
Igh-treason,  and  other  crimes  and  misdemeanors." 
Mr.  Auditor  Harley,  the  earl's  brother,  spoke  in 
vindication  of  that  minister.  He  affirmed  he  had 
done  nothing  but  by  the  immediate  command  of  his 
sovereign :  that  the  peace  was  a  good  peace,  and 
approved  as  such  by  two  parliaments ;  and  that 
the  facts  charged  to  him  in  the  report  amounted 
only  to  misdemeanors  :  if  the  sanction  of  a  parlia- 
ment, which  is  the  representative  and  'legislature 
of  the  nation,  be  not  sufficient  to  protect  a  minister 
from  the  vengeance  of  bis  enemies,  he  can  have  no 
security.  Mr.  Auditor  Foley,  the  earl's  brother-in- 
law,  made  a  speech  to  the  same  purpose :  Sir  Joseph 
Jekyl,  a  staunch  whig,  and  member  of  the  secret 
committee,  expressed  his  doubt,  whether  they  had 
sufficient  matter  or  evidence  to  impeach  the  earl  of 
high-treason.  Nevertheless,  the  house  resolved  to 
impeach  him,  without  a  division.    When  he  ap- 

Giared  in  the  house  of  lords  next  day,  he  found 
mself  deserted  by  bis  brother  peers,  as  infectious ; 
and  retired  with  signs .  of  confusion.  Prior  and 
Harley  having  been  examined  by  such  of  the  com- 
mittee as  were  justices  of  the  peace  for  Middlesex, 
Mr.  Walpole  informed  the  house  that  matters  of 
such  importance  appeared  in  Prior's  examination, 
that  he  was  directed  to  move  them  for  that  mem- 
ber's being  closely  confined.  Prior  was  accordingly 
imprisoned,  and  cut  off  from  all  communication. 
On  the  twenty-first  day  of  June,  Mr.  Secretary 
Stanhope  impeached  James  duke  of  Ormond,  of 
high-treason,  and  other  high  crimes  and  misdemean- 
ors. Mr.  Archibald  Hutchinson,  one  of  the  com- 
missioners of  trade,  spoke  in  favour  of  the  duke. 
He  expatiated  on  his  noble  birth  and  qualifications : 
he  enumerated  the  great  services  performed  to 
the  crown  and  nation  by  his  grace  and  his  ances- 
tors :  he  observed,  that  in  the  whole  course  of  Ins 
late  conduct,  he  had  only  obeyed  the  queen's  com- 
mands ;  and  he  affirmed  that  ail  allegations  against 
him  could  not  in  the  rigour  of  the  law  be  con- 
strued into  high-treason.  Mr.  Hutchinson  was 
seconded  by  general  Lumley,  who  urged  that  the 
duke  of  Ormond  had  on  all  occasions  given  signal 
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proofs  of  bis  affection  for  his  country,  at  well  as  of 
personal  courage ;  and  dint  he  had  generooaly  ex- 
pended the  best  part  of  his  estate,  by  living  abroad 
in  a  most  noble  and  splendid    manner,  for  the 
honour  of  his  sovereign.     Sir  Joseph   Jekyl  said, 
if  there  was  room  for  mercy,  he  hoped  it  would  be 
shown  to   that  noble,    generous,  and  courageous 
peer,  who  had  in  a  course  of  many  years  exerted 
those  great    accomplishments   for  the   good  and 
honour  of  his  country  ;  that,  as  the  statute  of  Ed- 
ward III.  on  which  the   charge  of  high-treason 
against  him  was  to  be  grounded,  had  been  mitigated 
by  subsequent  acts,  the  house  ought  not,  in  his 
opinion,  to  take  advantage  of  that  act  against  the 
duke,  but  only  impeach  him  of  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors.    General  Ross,  Sir  William  Wynd- 
ham,  and  the  speakers  of  that  party,  did  not  aban- 
don the  duke   ra  this  emergency ;   but  all  their 
arguments    and  eloquence  were  lost   upon    the 
other  faction,  by  which  they  were  greatly  outnum- 
bered.   The  question  being  put,  was  carried  for 
the  impeachment    of  the  duke  of  Ormond,  who 
perceiving  every  thing  conducted   by  a   furious 
spirit  of  revenge,  and  that  he  could  not  expect  the 
benefit  o'f  an  Impartial   trial,  consulted  his  own 
safety,  by  withdrawing  himself  from  the  kingdom. 
On  the  twenty-second  day  of  June,  the  earl  of 
Strafford  was  likewise  impeached  by  Mr.  Aislaby, 
for  naving  advised  the  fatal  suspension  of  arms, 
and  the  seizing  of  Ghent  and  Bruges ;  as  well  as 
for  having  treated  the  most  serene  house  of  Han- 
over with  insolence  and  contempt.    He  was  also 
defended  by  his  friends,  but  overpowered  by  his 
enemies 

EARL  OF  OXFORD  SENT  TO  THE  TOWER. 

Whin  the  articles  against  the  earl  of  Oxford 
woro  read  in  the  house,  a  warm  debate  arose  upon 
the  eleventh,  by  whieh  he  was  charged  with  hay- 
ing advised  the  French  king  in  what  manner  Tour- 
nay  might  be  gained  frpm  the  States-general. 
The  question  being  put,  whether  this  article 
amounted  to  high-treason :  Sir  Robert  Raymond, 
formerly  solicitor  general,  maintained  the  negative, 
and  was  supported  not  only  by  Sir  William  Wynd- 
ham,  and  the  tones,  but  also  by  Sir  Joseph  Jekyl. 
This  honest  patriot  said  it  was  ever  his  principle  to 
do  justice  to  every  body,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest;  and  that  it  was.  the  duty  of  an  honest 
man  never  to  act  by  a  spirit  of  party  :  that  he 
hoped  he  might  pretend  to  have  some  knowledge 
of  the  laws  of  the  kingdom ;  and  would  not  scruple 
to  declare,  that,  in  his  judgment,  the  charge  in 
question  did  not  amount  to  high-treason.  Mr. 
Walpole  answered  with  great  warmth,  that  there 
were  seveiaLpcrsons,  both  in  and  out  of  the  com- 
mittee, whd*Sid  not  in  the  least  yield  to  that  mem- 
ber in  point  of  honesty,  and  who  were  superior  to 
him  in  the  knowledge  of  the  laws,  yet  were  satis- 
fied that  the  charge  specified  in  the  eleventh  article 
amounted  to  high-treason.  This  point  being  de- 
cided against  the  earl,  and  the  other  articles  ap 
proved  by  the  house,  lord  Coningsby,  attended  by 
the  whig  members,  impeached  the  earl  of  Oxford 
at  the  bar  of  the  house  of  lords,  demanding  at  the 
same  time,  that  he  might  be  sequestered  from  par- 
liament, and  committed  to  safe  custody.  A  motion 
was  made,  that  the  consideration  of  the  articles 
might  be  adjourned.  After  a  short  debate  the 
articles  were  read  ;  then  the  tory  lords  moved  that 
the  judges  might  be  consulted.  The  motion  being 
rejected,  another  was  made,  that  the  earl  should 
be  committed  to  safe  custody.  This  occasioned 
another  debate,  in  which  he  himself  spoke  to  the 
following  purpose  :  that  the  whole  chargo  might 
be  reduced  to  the  negotiations  and  conclusions  of 
the  peace;  that  the  nation  wanted  a  peace,  he 
said,  nobody  would  deny ;  that  the  conditions  of 
the  peace  were  as  good  as  could  be  expected,  con- 
sidering the  backwardness  and  reluctancy  which 
some  of  the  allies  showed  to  come  into  the  queen's 
measures :  that  the  peace  was  approved  by  two 
successive  parliaments ;  that  he  had  no  share  in  the 
affair  of  Tournay,  which  was  wholly  transacted  by 
that  unfortunate  nobleman  who  has  thought  fit  to 
step  aside  :  that  for  his  own  part,  he  always  acted 
by  the  immediate  directions  and  commands  of  the 
late  queen,  without  offending  against  any  known 
law ;  and,  being  justified  by  his  own  conscience, 
was  unconcerned  for  the  life  of  an  insignificant  old 
man ;  that,  if  ministers  of  state,  acting  by  the  im- 
mediate commands  of  their  sovereign,  are  after- 
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to  be  made  accountable  for  their  proceed 
inga,  it  might  one  day  or  other  be  the  case  with 
all  the  members  of  that  anajust  assembly  :  that  he 
did  not  doubt  their  lordships,  out  of  regard  to 
themselves,  would  give  him  an  equitable  hearing : 
and  that  in  the  prosecution  of  the  inquiry  it  would 
appear  he  had  merited  not  only  the  indulgence, 
but  even  the  favour  of  his  government,  "  My  lords 
(said  he)  I  am  now  to  take  my  leave  of  your  lord* 
ships,  and  of  this  honourable  house,  perhaps  for 
ever ;  I  shall  lay  down  my  hie  with  pleasure  in  a 
cause  favoured  by  my  late  dear  royal  mistress. 
When  I  consider  that  I   am  to  be  judged  by  the 
justice,  honour,  and  virtue  of  my  peers,  I  shall  ac- 
quiesce, and  retire  with  great  content ;   and,  my 
lords,  God's  will  be  done/'    The  duke  of  Shrews- 
bury having  acquainted  the  house  that   the  earl 
was  very  much  indisposed  with  the  gravel,  he  was 
suffered  to  remain  at  his  own  house,  in  custody  of 
the  black-rod ;  in  his  way  thither  he  was  attended 
by  a  great  multitude  of  people,   crying,  "  High- 
church,  Ormond  and  Oxford  for  ever !"    Next  day 
he  was  brought  to  the  bar ;  where  he  received  a 
copy  of  the  articles,  and  was  allowed  a  month  to 
prepare  his  answer.    Though  Dr.  Mead  declared 
that  if  the  earl  should  be  sent  to  the  Tower  his  life 
would  be  in  danger,  it  was  carried,  on  a  division, 
that  he  should  be  conveyed  thither  on  the  sixteenth 
day  of  July.    During  the  debate,  the  earl  of  An- 
glesey  observed  that  these  impeachments    were 
disagreeable  to  die  nation  ;  and  that  it  was  to  be 
feared    such  violent  measures  would  make   tile 
sceptre  shake  in  the  king's  hands.    This  expres- 
sion kindled  tile  whole  house  into  a  flame*    Some 
members  cried,  "  To    the  Tower  1"    some,    -  To 
order !"  The  earl  of  Sunderland  declared  that  if 
these  words  had  been  spoken  in  another  place, 
he  would  have  called  the  person  that  had  spoken 
them  to  an  account ;  in  tile  mean  time  he  moved 
that  the  noble  lord  should  explain  himself.    An- 
glesey, dreading  the  resentment  of  the  house,  was 
lad  to  make  an  apology;  which  was  accepted* 
e  earl  of   Oxford  was  attended  to  the  Tower 
by  a  prodigious  concourse  of  people,  who  did  not 
scruple  to  exclaim  against  his  persecutors.    Tu- 
mults were  raised  in  Staffordshire,  and  other  parte 
of  the  kingdom,  against  the  whig  party,  which  had 
depressed  tile  friends  of  the  church,  and  embroiled 
the  nation.    The  house  of  commons  presented  an 
address  to  the  king,  desiring  that  the  laws  might 
be  vigorously  executed  against  the  rioters.     They 
prepared  tbe  proclamation  act,  decreeing,  that  if 
any  persons  to  the  number  of  twelve,  unlawfully 
assembled,   should    continue    together   one  hour 
after    having   been   required  to   disperse    by    a 
justice  of  peace  or  other  officer,  and  heard  the  pro- 
clamation against  riots  read  in  public,  they  should 
be  deemed    guilty  of    felony  without  benefit  of 
clergy. 

THE  KING  DECLARES  TO  BOTH  HOUSES 

THAT  A  REBELLION  IS  BEGUN. 

When  the  king  went  to  the  house  of  peers,  on 
the  twentieth  day  of  July,  to  give  the  royal  assent 
to  this,  and  some  other  biBs,  he  told  both  houses 
that  a  rebellion  was  actually  begun  at  home ;  and 
that  the  nation  was  threatened  with  an  invasion 
from  abroad.  He,  therefore,  expected  that  the 
commons  would  not  leave  the  kingdom  in  a  de- 
fenceless condition,  but  enable  him  to  take  such 
measures  as  should  be  necessary  for  the  public 
safety.  Addresses  in  the  usual  style  were  imme- 
diately presented  by  the  parliament,  the  convoca- 
tion, the  common-council  and  lieutenancy  of  Lon- 
don, and  the  two  universities ;  but  that  of  Oxford 
was  received  in  the  roost  contemptuous  manner  ; 
and  the  deputies  were  charged  with  disloyalty,  on 
account  of  a  fray  which  had  happened  between 
some  recruiting  officers  and  the  scholars  of  the 
university.  The  addresses  from  the  kirk  of  Scot- 
land, and  the  dissenting  ministers  of  London  and 
Westminster,  met  with  a  much  more  gracious  re- 
ception. The  parliament  forthwith  passed  a  bill, 
empowering  the  king  to  secure  suspected  persons, 
and  to  suspend  the  habeas-corpus  act  in  that  time 
of  danger.  A  clause  was  added  to  a  money-bill,  of- 
fering the  reward  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds 
to  such  as  should  seize  the  pretender  dead  or  alive. 
Sir  George  Byng  was  sent  to  take  tile  command  of 
the  fleet.  General  Earle  repaired  to  his  govern- 
ment of  Portsmouth  :  the  guards  were  encamped  in 
Hyde-park :  lord  Irwin  was  appointed  governor  of 
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Hull,  m  the  room  of  brigadier  Sutton,  who,  together 
with  lord  Windsor,  the  general*  Bom,  Webb,  and 
Stuart,  were  dismissed  from  the  service.  Orders 
were  given  for  raising  thirteen  regiments  of  dra- 
goons, and  eight  of  infantry ;  and  tie  trained-bands 
were  kept  in  readiness  to  suppress  tumults.  In 
the  midst  of  these  transactions  the  comnrons  added 
six  articles  to  those  exhibited  against  the  earl  of 
Oxford.  Lord  Bolingbroke  was  impeached  at 
flie  bar  of  the  house  of  lords  by  Mr.  Walpole.  Bills 
being  brought  in  to  summon  him  and  the  duke  of 
Ormond  to  surrender  themselves  by  the  tenth  of 
September,  or,  in  default  thereof,  to  attaint  them 
of  high  treason,  they  passed  both  houses,  and  re- 
eerrod  the  royal  assent.  On  the  last  day  of  August 
the  commons  agreed  to  the  articles  against  the  earl 
of  Stratford,  which  being  presented  to  the  house  of 
lords,  the  earl  made  a  speech  in  his  own  -vindica- 
tion. He  complained  that  his  papers  had  been  : 
sewed  in  an  unprecedented  manner.  He  said,  if ' 
he  had  in  his  letters  or  discourse  drooped  any  un- ' 
guarded  expressions  against  some  foreign  minis- 
ters, while  he  had  the  honour  to  represent  the 
crown  of  great  Britain,  he  hoped  they  would  not 
be  accounted  criminal  by  a  British  house  of  peers  : 
be  desired  he  might  be  allowed  a  competent  time 
to  answer  the  articles  brought  against  him,  and 
have  duplicates  of  all  the  papers  which  had  either 
been  laid  before  the  committee  of  secrecy,  or  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  government,  to  be  used  oc- 
casionally in  bis  justification.  This  request  was 
vehemently  opposed  by  the  leaders  of  the  other 
party,  until  the  earl  of  flay  represented  that,  in  all 
dvflixed  nations,  all  courts  of  judicature,  except 
the  inquisition,  allowed  the  persons  arraigned  all 
Chat  was  necessary  for  their  justification ;  and  that 
tine  house  of  peers  of  Great  Britain  ought  not,  in 
tins  case,  to  do  any  thing  contrary  to  that  honour 
and  equity  for  which  they  were  ao  justly  renowned 
throughout  all  Europe.  This  observation  made  an 
hnpression  on  the  house,  which  resolved  that  the 
carl  should  be  indulged  with  copies  of  such  papers 
as  he  might  have  occasion  to  use  in  his  defence. 

'DUKE  OF  ORMOND  AND  LORD  BOLING- 
BROKE ATTAINTED. 

On  the  third  day  of  September,  Oxford's  answer 
was  delivered  to  the  house  of  lords,  who  transmit- 
ted it  to  the  commons.  Mr.  Walpole,  having  heard 
it  read,  said  it  contained  little  more  than  a  repeti- 
tion of  what  had  been  suggested  in  some  pamphlets 
and  papers  which  had  been  published  in  vindica- 
tion of  the  late  ministry :  that  it  was  a  false  and 
malicious  libel,  laying  upon  his  royal  mistress  the 
blame  of  all  the  pernicious  measures  he  had  led 
her  into,  against  her  own  honour,  and  the  good  of 
his  country:  that  it  was  likewise  a  libel  on  the 
proceedings  of  the  commons,  since  he  endeavoured 
to  dear  those  persons  who  had  already  confessed 
their  guilt  by  flight.    After  some  debate,  the  house 
resolved,  that  the  answer  of  Robert  earl  of  Oxford 
should  be  referred  to  the  committee  appointed  to 
draw  up  articles   of  impeachment   and  prepare 
evidence  against  the  impeached  lords ;  and  that  the 
eommittee  should  prepare  a  replication  to  the  an- 
swer.    This  was  accordingly  prepared,  and  sent 
up  to  the  lords.    Then  the  committeo  reported, 
(hat  Mr.  Prior  had  grossly  prevaricated  on  Ms  ex- 
amination, and  behaved  with  great  contempt  of 
(heir  authority.    The  duke  of  Ormond  and  lord 
viscount  Bolingbroke  having  omitted  to  surrender 
themselves  within  the  limited  time,  the  house  of 
lords  ordered  the  earl-marshal  to  rase  out  of  the 
list  of  peers  their  names  and  armorial  bearings, 
inventories  were  taken  of  their  personal  estates ; 
and  the  duke's  achievements,  as  knight  of  the  gar- 
ter, were  taken  down  from  St.  George's  chapel  at 
Windsor.    A  man  of  candour  cannot,  without  an 
emotion  of  grief  and  indignation,  reflect  upon  the 
ruin  of  the  noble  family  of  Ormond,  in  the  person 
of  a  brave,  generous,  and  humane  nobleman,  to 
whom  no  crime  was  imputed,  but  that  of  having 
obeyed  the  commands  of  his  sovereign.    About  this 
period  the  royal  assent  was  given  to  an  act  for  en- 
couraging loyalty  in  Scotland.     By  this  law  the 
tenant  who  continued  peaceable  while  his  lord  took 
arms  in  favour  of  the  pretender,  was  invested  with 
the  property  of  the  lands  he  rented  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  it  was  decreed  that  the  lands  possessed  by 
any  person  guilty  of  high  treason  should  revert  to 
"of  whom  they  were  held,  and  be  con- 
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sondated  with  the  superiority :  and  that  all  entails 
and  settlements  of  estates,  since  the  first  day  of 
August,  in  favour  of  children,  with  a  fraudulent 
intent  to  avoid  the  punishment  of  the  law  due  to 
the  offence  of  high-treason,  should  be  null  and 
void.  It  likewise  contained  a  clause  for  summon- 
ing suspected  persons  to  find  bail  for  their  good  be- 
haviour, on  pain  of  being  denounced  rebels.  By 
virtue  of  this  clause  all  the  heads  of  the  jaoobite 
clans,  and  other  suspected  persons,  were  sum- 
moned to  Edinburgh;  and  those  who  did  not  ap- 
pear were  declared  rebels. 

INTRIGUES  OF  THE  JACOBITES. 
Br  this  time  the  rebellion  was  actually  begun  In 
Scotland.  The  dissentions  occasioned  In  that  coun- 
try by  the  union  had  never  been  wholly  appeased. 
Even  since  the  queen's  death,  addresses  were  pre- 
pared in  different  parts  of  Scotland  against  the 
union,  which  was  deemed  a  national  grievance; 
and  the  Jacobites  did  not  fail  to  encourage  this 
aversion.  Though  the  hopes  of  dissolving  that 
treaty  were  baffled  by  the  industry  and  other  arts 
of  the  revolutioners,  who  secured  a  majority  of 
whigr  in  parliament,  they  did  not  lay  aside  thoir 
designs  of  attempting  something  of  consequence  in 
favour  of  the  pretender ;  but  maintained  a  corres- 
pondence with  the  malcontents  of  England,  a 
great  number  of  whom  were  driven  by  apprehen- 
sion, hard  usage,  and  resentment  into  a  system  of 
politics,  which  otherwise  they  would  not  have 
espoused.  The  tories  finding  themselves  totally 
excluded  from  any  share  in  the  government  and 
legislature,  and  exposed  to  the  insolence  and  fury 
of  a  faction  which  they  despised,  began  to  wish  in 
earnest  for  a  revolution.  Some  of  them  held 
private  consultations,  and  communicated  with  the 
Jacobites,  who  conveyed  their  sentiments  to  the 
chevalier  de  St.  George,  with  such  exaggerations 
as  were  dictated  by  their  own  eagerness  and  ex- 
travagance. They  assured  the  pretender  that  the  na- 
tion was  wholly  disaffected  to  the  new  government ; 
and,  indeed,  the  clamours,  tumults,  and  conversa- 
tion of  the  people  in  general  countenanced  this  as- 
sertion. They  promised  to  take  arms,  without 
further  delay,  in  bis  favour ;  and  engaged  that  the 
tories  should' join  them  at  his  first  landing  in  Great 
Britain.  They,  therefore,  besought  him  to  come 
over  with  all  possible  expedition,  declaring  that 
his  appearance  would  produce  an  immediate  revo- 
lution. The  chevalier  resolved  to  take  the  advan- 
tage of  this  mvourable.disposHion.  He  had  recourse 
to  the  French  king,  who  had  always  been  the  re- 
fuge of  his  family.  Louis  favoured  him  in  secret ; 
and,  notwithstanding  his  late  engagements  with 
England,  cherished  the  ambition  of  raising  him  to 
the  throne  of  Great  Britain.  He  supplied  him 
privately  with  sums-  of  money,  to  prepare  a  small 
armament  in  the  port  of  Havre,  which  was  equipped 
in  the  name  of  Depine  d'  Anicaut ;  and  without  all 
doubt,  his  design  was  to  assist  him  more  effectually, 
in  proportion  as  the  English  should  manifest  then* 
attachment  to  the  house  of  Stuart.  The  duke  of 
Ormond  and  lord  Bolingbroke,  who  had  retired 
to  France,  finding  themselves  condemned  unheard, 
and  attainted,  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  cheva- 
lier, and  corresponded  with  the  tories  of  England. 

DEATH  OF  LOUIS  XIV. 

All  these  intrigues  and  machinations  were  dis- 
covered and  communicated  to  the  court  of  London 
by  the  earl  of  Stair,  who  then  resided  as  English 
ambassador  at  Paris.  He  was  a  nobleman  of  un- 
questioned honour  and  integrity,  generous,  humane, 
discerning,  and  resolute.  He  had  signalized  him- 
self by  his  valour,  intrepidity,  and  other  military 
talents,  during  the  war  in  the  Netherlands ;  and  he 
now  acted  in  another  sphere  with  uncommon 
vigour,  vigilance,  and  address.  He  detected  the 
chevalier's  scheme  while  it  was  yet  in  embryo,  and 

Sire  such  early  notice  of  it  as  enabled  the  sing  of 
reat  Britain  to  take  effectual  measures  for  defeat- 
ing the  design.  All  the  pretender's  interest  in  France 
expired  with  Louis  XIV.  that  ostentatious  tyrant, 
who  had  for  above  half  a  century  sacrificed  the  re- 
pose of  Christendom  to  his  insatiate  vanity  and  am- 
bition. At  his  death,  which  happened  on  the  first 
day  of  September,  the  regency  of  the  kingdom  de- 
volved to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  who  adopted  a  new 
system  of  politics,  and  had  already  entered  into  en- 
gagements with  the  king  of  Great  Britain.  Instead 
of  assisting  the  pretender,  he  amused  bis  agents 
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with  mysterious  and  equivocal  expressions,  calcu- 
lated to  frustrate  the  design  of  the  expedition. 
Nevertheless,  the  more  violent  part  of  the  jacobites 
in  Great  Britain  believed  he  was  at  bottom  a  friend 
to  their  cause,  and  depended  upon  him  for  succour. 
They  even  extorted  from  him  a  sum  of  money  by 
dint  of  importunities,  and  some  arms ;  hut  the  ves- 
sel was  shipwrecked,  and  the  cargo  lost  upon  the 
coast  of  Scotland. 
THE  EARL  OF  MAR  SETS  UP  THE  PRE- 
TENDER'S STANDARD. 

The  partisans  of  the  pretender  had  proceeded 
too  far  to  retreat  with  safety;  and,  therefore,  re- 


uncommon  marks  of  their  affection  he  had  received , 
and  the  parliament  adjourned  to  the  sixth  day  of 
October. 

The  friends  of  the  house  of  Stuart  were  very 
numerous  in  the  western  counties,  and  began  to 
make  preparations  for  an  insurrection.  They  had 
concealed*  some  arms  and  artillery  at  Bath,  and 
formed  a  design  to  surprise  Bristol ;  but  they  wore 
betrayed  and  discovered  by  the  emissaries  of  the 
government,  which  baffled  all  their  schemes,  and 
apprehended  every  person  of  consequence  sus- 
pected of  attachment  to  that  cause.  The  university 
of  Oxford  felt  the  rod  of  power  on  that  occasion. 
Major-general  Pepper,  with  a  strong  detachment  of 


solved  to  try  their  fortune  in  the  field.  The  earl  of  I  dragoons,  took  possession  of  the  city  at  day-break, 
Mar  repaired  to  the  highlands,  where  he  held  con-  i  declaring  he  would  use  military  execution  on  all 
saltations  with  the  marquisses  of  Huntley  and  <  students  who  should  presume  to  appear  without 
TuUibardine,  the  earls  Marischal  and  Southesk,  {  the  limits  of  their  respective  colleges.  He  seised 
the  generals  Hamilton  and  Gordon,  with  the  chiefs  ,  ten  or  eleven  persons,  among  whom  was  one  Lloyd, 
of  the  Jacobite  clans.     Then  he  assembled  three  S  a  coffee-man ;  and  made  prise  of  borne  horses  and 


hundred  of  his  own  vassals ;  proclaiming  the  pre- 
tender at  Castletown,  and  set  up  his  standard  at 
Brae-Mar,  on  the  sixth  day  of  September.  By  this 
time  the  earls  of  Home,  Wintnun,  and  Kinnoul, 
lord  Deskford,  and  Lockhart  of  Garnwath,  with 
other  persons  suspected  of  disaffection  to  the  pres- 
ent government,  were  committed  prisoners  to  the 
castle  of  Edinburgh ;  and  major-general  Whetham 
marched  with  the  regular  troops  which  were  in 
that  kingdom  to  secure  the  bridge  at  Stirling.  Be- 
fore these  precautions  were  taken,  two  vessels  had 
arrived  at  Arbroath  from  Havr#,  with  arms,  ammu- 
nition, and  a  great  number  of  officers,  who  assured 
the  earl  of  Mar,  that  the  pretender  would  soon  be 
with  them  in  person.  The  death  of  Louis  XIV. 
struck  a  general  damp  upon  their  spirits ;  but  they 
laid  their  account  with  being  joined  by  a  powerful 
body  in  England.  The  earl  of  Mar,  by  letters  and 
messages,  pressed  the  chevalier  to  come  over  with- 
out further  delay.  He,  in  the  mean  time,  assumed 
the  title  of  lieutenant-general  of  the  pretender's 


furniture  belonging  to  colonel  Owen,  and  other 
gentlemen.  With  this  booty  he  retreated  to  Abing- 
don ;  and  Handasyde's  regiment  of  foot  was  after- 
wards quartered  in  Oxford,  to  overawe  the  univer* 
sity.  The  ministry  found  it  more  difficult  to  suppress 
the  insurgents  in  the  northern  counties.  In  the 
month  of  October  the  earl  of  Derwentwater  and 
Mr.  Forster  took  the  field  with  a  body  of  horse,  and 
being  joined  by  some  gentlemen  from  the  borders 
of  Scotland,  proclaimed  the  pretender  in  Wark- 
worth,  Morpeth,  and  Alnwick.  The  first  design 
was  to  seise  the  town  of  Newcastle,  in  which  they 
had  many  friends ;  but  they  found  the  gates  shut 
upon  them,  and  retired  to  Hexham  ;  whue  general 
Carpenter  having  assembled  a  body  of  dragoons, 
resolved  to  march  from  Newcastle,  and  attack  them 
before  they  should  be  reinforced.  The  rebels  retir- 
ing northward  to  Woller,  were  joined  by  two  hun- 
dred Scottish  hone  under  the  lord  viscount  Ken- 
muir,  and  the  earls  of  Carnwath  and  Wintoun,  who 
had  set  up  the  pretender's  standard  at  Moffat,  and 


forces,  and  published  a  declaration,  exhorting  the  |  proclaimed  him  in  different  parts  of  Scotland.  The 
people  to  take  arms  for  their  lawful  sovereign.  ;  rebels  thus  reinforced  advanced  to  Kelso,  having 
This  was  followed  by  a  shrewd  manifesto,  explain-  \  received  advice  that  they  would  be  joined  by  Mack 


ing  the  national  grievances,  and  assuring  the  people 
af  redress.  Some  of  his  partisans  attempted  to 
surprise  the  castle  of  Edinburgh ;  but  were  prevent- 
ed by  the  vigilance  and  activity  of  colonel  Stuart, 
lieutenant-governor  of  that  fortress.  The  duke  of 
Argyle  set  out  for  Scotland,  as  commander  in  chief 
of  the  forces  in  North  Britain :  the  earl  of  Suther- 
land set  sail  in  the  Queenborough  -ship  of  war  for 
the  North,  where  he  proposed  to  raise  his  vassals 
for  the  service  of  government;  and  many  other 
Scottish  peers  returned  to  their  own  country,  in 
order  to  signalise  their  loyalty  to  king  George. 

In  England  the  practices  of  the  jacobites  did  not 
escape  the  notice  of  the  ministry.  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Paul  was  imprisoned  in  the  gate-house  for 
enlisting  men  in  the  service  of  the  pretender.  The 
titular  duke  of  Powis  was  committed  to  the  tower : 
lords  Landsdown  and  Duplin  were  taken  into  cus- 
tody ;  and  a  warrant  was  issued  for  apprehending 
the  earl  of  Jersey.  The  king  desired  the  consent 
of  the  lower  house  to  seize  and  detain  Sir  William 
Wyndham,  Sir  John  Packington,  Mr.  Edward  Har- 
vey of  Combe,  Mr.  Thos  Forster,  Mr.  John  Anstis, 
and  Mr.  Corbet  Kynaston,  who  were  members  of 
the  house,  and  suspected  of  favouring  the  invasion. 
The  commons  unanimously  agreed  to  the  proposal, 


intosh,  who  had  crossed  the  Form  with  a  body  of 
Highlanders.  . 

MACKINTOSH  JOINS  THE  ENGLISH 

INSURGENTS. 

By  this  time  the  earl  of  Mar  was  at  the  head  of 
ten  thousand  men  well  armed.  He  had  secured 
the  pass  of  the  Tay  at  Perth,  where  his  head-quar- 
ters were  established,  and  made  himself  master  of 
the  whole  fruitful  .province  of  Fife,  and  all  the  sea- 
coast  on  that  side  of  the  Frith  of  Edinburgh.  He 
selected  two  thousand  five  hundred  men,  command- 
ed by  brigadier  Mackintosh,  to  make  a  descent  upon 
the  Lothian  side,  and  join  the  jacobites  in  that 
county,  or  such  as  should  take  arms  on  the  borders 
of  England.  Boats  were  assembled  for  this  pur- 
pose ;  and,  notwithstanding  all  the  precautious  that 
could  be  taken  by  the  king's  ships  in  the  Frith,  to 
prevent  the  design,  above  fifteen  hundred  chosen 
men  made  good  -their  passage  in  the  night,  and 
landed  on  the  coast  of  Lothian,  having  crossed  an 
arm  of  the  sea  about  sixteen  miles  broad,  in  open 
boats,  that  passed  through  the  midst  of  the  king's 
cruisers.  Nothing  could  be  better  concerted,  or 
executed  with  more  conduct  and  courage,  than  was 
this  hazardous  enterprise.  They  amused  the  king's 


and  presented  an  address,  signifying  their  appro- .  ships  with  marches  and  counter-marches  along  the 

batioo.    Harvey  and  Anstis  were  immediately  se-  coast,  in  such  a  manner  that  they  could  not  posai- 

cturod.    Forster,  with  the  assistance  of  some  popish  bly  know  where  they  intended  to  embark.    The 

lords,  assembled  a  body  of  men  in  Northumberland :  earl  of  Mar,  in  the  mean  time,  marched  from  Perth 

Sir  John  Packington  being  examined  before  the  to  Dumblane,  as  if  he  had  intended  to  cross  the 

council,  was  dismissed  for  want  of  evidence :  Mr.  Forth  at  Stirlinff -bridge ;  but  his  real  design  was 

Kynaston  absconded :  Sir  William  Wyndham  was  to  divert  the  duke  of  Argyle  from  attacking  his  de- 

seized  at  his  own  house  in  Somersetshire  by  colonel  tachment  which  had  landed  in  Lothian.    So  far  the 

Huske  and  a  messenger,  who  secured  his  papers  :  scheme  succeeded.    The  duke,  who  had  assembled 

he. found  means,  however,  to  escape  from  them;  some  troops  in  Lothian,  returned  to  Stirling  with 
but  afterwards  surrendered  himself,  and,  having 


been  examined  at  the  council-board,  was  committed 
to  the  Tower.  His  father-in-law,  the  duke  of  Som- 
erset, offered  to  become  bound  for  his  appearance ; 
and  being  rejected  as  bail  expressed  his  resentment 
so  warmly,  that  the  king  thought  proper  to  remove 
him  from  the  office  of  master  of  the  horse.  On  the 
twenty-first  day  of  September,  the  king  went  to 
the  house  of  lords,  and  passed  the  bills  that  were 
ready  for  the  royal  assent.  Then  the  chancellor 
read  his  majesty's  speech  expressing  his  acknow- 
ledgment and  satisfaction,  in  consequence  of  the 


the  utmost  expedition,  after  having  secured  Edin- 
burgh and  obliged  Mackintosh  to  abandon  his  de- 
sign on  that  city.  This  partisan  had  actually  taken 
possession  of  Leith,  from  whence  he  retired  to  Sea- 
ton-house,  near  Preston-pans,  which  he  fortified  in 
such  a  manner  that  he  could  not  be  forced  without 
artillery.  Here  he  remained  until  be  received  an 
order  across  the  Frith  from  the  earl  of  Mar,  to  join 
lord  Kenmuir  and  the  English  at  Kelso,  for  which 
place  he  immediately  began  bis  march,  and  reached 
it  on  the  twenty-second  day  of  October,  though  • 
good  number  of  his  men  had  deserted  on  the  routo 
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The  krd  Kenmuir,  with  the  earls  of  Wintoun, 
Kithsdale,  and  Carnwath,  the  earl  of  Derwent- 
water,  and  Mr.  Forster,  with  the  English  insur- 
gents, arriving  at  the  same  time,  a  council  of  war 
was  immediately  called.  Wintoan  proposed  that 
they  should  march  immediately  into  the  western 
parts  of  Scotland  and  join  general  Gordon,  who 
commanded  a  strong  body  of  Highlanders  in  Ar- 
gylesbire.  The  English  insisted  upon  crossing 
the  Tweed,  and  attacking  general  Carpenter,  whose 
troops  did  not  exceed  nine  hundred  dragoons. 
Neither  scheme  was  executed.  They  too*,  the 
route  to  Jedburgh,  where  they  resolved  to  leave 
Carpenter  on  one  side,  and  penetrate  into  England 
by  the  western  border.  The  Highbinders  declared 
they  would  not  quit  their  own  country ;  but  were 
ready  to  execute  the  scheme  proposed  by  the  earl 
of  Wintoun.  Means,  however,  were  found  to  pre- 
vail upon  one  half  of  them  to  advance,  while  the 
rest  returned  to  the  Highlands.  At  Brampton, 
Forster  opened  his  commission  of  general,  which 
had  been  sent  to  him  by  the  earl  of  Mar,  and  pro- 
claimed the  pretender.  They  continued  their 
march  to  Penrith,  where  the  sheriff,  assisted  by 
lord  Lonsdale  and  the  bishop  of  Carlisle,  had  as- 
sembled the  whole  posse-comitatus  of  Cumberland, 
amounting  to  twelve  thousand  men,  who  dispersed 
with  the  utmost  precipitation  at  the  approach  of 
me  rebels.  From  Penrith,  Forster  proceeded  by 
the  way  of  Kendal  and  Lancaster  to  Preston,  from 
whence  Stanhope's  regiment  of  dragoons,  and 
another  of  militia,  immediately  retired ;  so  that  he 
took  possession  of  the  place  without  resistance. 
General  Willis  marched  against  the  enemy  with 
•fox  regiments  of  horse  and  dragoons,  and  one  bat- 
talion of  loot  commanded  by  colonel  Preston.  They 
bad  advanced  to  the  bridge  of  Ribble  before  Forster 
received  intelligence  of  their  approach.  He  forth- 
with began  to  raise  barricadoea,  and  put  the  place 
in  a  posture  of  defence.  On  the  twelfth  day  of 
November,  the  town  was  briskly  attacked  in  two 
different  places  ;  but  the  king's  troops  met  with  a 
very  warm  reception,  and  were  repulsed  with 
considerable  loss.  Next  day  general  Carpenter 
arrived  with  a  reinforcement  of  three  regiments  of' 
dragoons;  and  the  rebels  were  invested  on  all 
aides.  The  Highlanders  declared  they  would  make 
a  sally  sword  in  hand,  and  either  cut  their  way 
through  the  king's  troops,  or  perish  in  the  attempt: 
but  they  were  over-ruled.      Forster  sent  colonel 

[  Oxburgh  with  a  trumpet  to  general  Willis,  to 
propose  a  capitulation.  He  was  given  to 
understand,  that  the  general  would  not  treat 
with  rebels ;  bat  in  case  of  their  surrendering  at 

l  discretion,  he  would  prevent  his  soldiers  from 
patting  them  to  the  sword  until  he  should  receive 
rurthei  orders.  He  granted  them  timo  to  consider 
t£D  next  morning,  upon  their  delivering  the  earl  of 
Derwentwater  and  Mackintosh  as  hostages.  When 
Forster  submitted,  this  Highlander,  declared  he 
could  not  promise  the  Scots  would  surrender  in 
that  manner.  The  general  desired  him  to  return 
to  his  people,  and  he  would  forthwith  attack  the 
town,  in  which  case  every  man  of  them  should  be 
cat  to  pieces.  The  Scottish  noblemen  did  not 
choose  to  run  the  risk ;  and  persuaded  the  High- 
landers to  accept  the  terms  that  were  offered. 
They  accordingly  laid  down  their  arms,  and  were 
pat  under  a  strong  guard.  All  the  noblemen  and 
jeaderi  were  secured.  Major  Nairn,  captain  Lock- 
hart,  captain  Shaftoe,  and  ensign  Erskine,  were 
tried  by  a  court  martial,  as  deserters,  and  executed, 
lord  Charles  Murray,  son  of  the  duke  of  Athol, 
•as  likewise  condemned  for  the  same  crime,  but 
ttprieved.  The  common  men  were  imprisoned  at 
Chester  and  Liverpool,  the  noblemen  and  consider- 
able officers  were  sent  to  London,  conveyed  through 
the  streets  pinioned  like  malefactors,  and  commit- 
ted to  the  Tower  and  to  Newgate. 

BATTLE  AT  DUMBLANE. 

Thi  day  on  which  the  rebels  surrendered  at 
Preston  was  remarkable  for  the  battle  of  Dum- 
uane,  fought  between  the  duke  of  Argyle  and  the 
carl  of  Mar,  who  commanded  the  pretender's  forces. 
This  nobleman  had  retreated  to  his  camp  at  Perth, 
*ben  he  understood  the  duke  was  returned  from  Lo- 
taian  to  Stirling.  But  being  now  joined  by  the  north- 
ern clans  commanded  by  the  earl  of  Seaforth,  and 
those  of  the  west  under  general  Gordon  ,who  had  sig- 
**a*ed  himself  in  the  service  of  the  csar  of  Muscovy, 
ac  resolved  to  pass  the  Forth,  in  order  to  join  his 
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southern  friends,  that  they  might  march  together 


Argyle,  apprised  of  his  intention,  and  being  joined 
by  some  regiments  of  dragoons  from  Ireland,  de- 
termined to  give  him  battle  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Dumblane.  On  the  twelfth  day  of  the  month, 
Argyle  passed  the  Forth  at  Stirling,  and  encamped 
with  his  left  at  the  village  of  Dumblane,  and  his 
right  towards  Sheriffmoor.  The  earl  of  Mar  ad- 
vanced within  two  miles  of  his  camp,  and  remained 
all  day-break  in  order  of  battle ;  his  army  consisting 
of  nine  thousand  effective  men,  cavalry  as  well  as 
infantry.  In  the  morning,  the  duke,  understanding 
they  were  in  motion,  drew  up  his  forces,  which  did 
not  exceed  throe  thousand  five  hundred  men,  on 
the  heights  to  the  north-east  of  Dumblane ;  but  he 
was  outflanked  both  on  the  right  and  left  The 
clans  that  formed  part  of  the  centre  and  right  wing 
of  the  enemy,  with  Glengary  and  Clanronald  at 
their  head,  charged  the  left  of  the  king's  army 
sword  in  hand,  with  such  impetuosity,  that  in  seven 
minutes  both  horse  and  foot  were  totally  routed 
with  great  slaughter ;  and  general  Whethem,  who 
commanded  them,  fled  at  full  gallop  to  Stirling, 
where  he  declared  that  the  royal  army  was  totally 
defeated.  In  the  mean  time,  the  duke  of  Argyle, 
who  commanded  in  person  on  the  right,  attacked 
the  left  of  the  enemy,  at  the  head  of  Stair's  and 
Evan's  dragoons,  and  drove  them  two  miles  before 
him,  as  far  as  the  water  of  Allan ;  yet  in  that  space 
they  wheeled  about,  and  attempted  to  rally  .ten 
times :  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  press  them  hard, 
that  they  might  not  recover  from  their  confusion. 
Brigadier  Wightman  followed,  in  order  to  sustain 
him  with  three  battalions  of  infantry:  while  the 
victorious  right  wing  of  the  rebels  having  pursued 
Whetham  a  considerable  way,  returned  to  the  field, 
and  formed  in  the  rear  of  Wightman.  to  the  amount 
of  Ave  thousand  men.  The  duke  of  Argyle,  return- 
ing from  the  pursuit,  joined  Wightman,  who  had 
faced  about,  and  taken  possession  of  some  enclos- 
ures end  mud  walls,  in  expectation  of  being  at- 
tacked. In  this  posture  both  armies  fronted  each 
other  till  the  evening,  when  the  duke  drew,  off  to- 
wards Dumblane,  and  the  rebels  retired  to  Ardoch, 
without  mutual  molestation.  Next  day  the  duke 
marching  back  to  the  field  of  battle,  carried  off  the 
wounded,  with  four  nieces  of  cannon  left  by  the 
army,  and  retreated  to  Stirling.  Few  prisoners 
were  taken  on  either  side :  the  number  of  the  slain 
might  be  about  five  hundred  of  each  army,  and 
both  generals  claimed  the  victory.  This  battle  waa 
not  so  fatal  to  the  Highlanders  as  the  loss  of  Inver- 
nessf  from  which  Sir  John  Mackenzie  was  driven 
by  Simon  Eraser  lord  Lovat,  who,  contrary  to  the 
principles  he  hitherto  professed,  secured  this  im- 
portant post  for  the  government ;  by  which  meant, 
a  free  communication  was  opened  with  the  north 
of  Scotland,  where  the  earl  of  Sutherland  had  raised 
a  considerable  body  of  vassals.  The  marquis  of 
Huntley  and  the  earl  of  Seaforth  were  obliged  to 
quit  the  rebel  army,  in  order  to  defend  their  own 
territories ;  and  in  a  little  time  submitted  to  kins; 
George:  a  good  number  of  the  Erasers  declared 
with  their  chief  against  the  pretender :  die  marquis 
of  Tulhbardine  withdrew  from  the  army,  to  cover 
his  own  country ;  and  the  clans,  seeing  no  likeli- 
hood of  another  action,  began  to  disperse,  according 
to  custom. 

THE  PRETENDER  ARRIVES  IN  SCOTLAND. 

Thb  government  was  new  in  a  condition  to  send 
strong  reinforcements  to  Scotland.  Six  thousand 
men  that  were  claimed  of  the  States-general,  by 
virtue  of  the  treaty,  landed  in  England,  and  began 
their  march  for  Edinburgh:  general  Cadogan  set 
out  for  the  same  place,  together  with  brigadier 
Petit,  and  six  other  engineers ;  and  a  train  of  ar 
tfllery  was  shipped  at  the  Tower  for  that  country, 
the  duke  of  Argyle  resolving  to  drive  the  earl  of 
Mar  out  of  Perth,  to  which  town  ho  had  retired 
with  the  remains  of  his  forces.  The  pretender 
having  been  amused  with  the  hope  of  seeing  the 
whole  kingdom  of  England  rise  up  as  one  man  is 
his  behalf;  and  the  duke  of  Ormond  having  made 
a  fruitless  voyage  to  the  western  coast,  to  try 
the  disposition  ofthe  people,  he  was  now  convinced 
of  the  vanity  of  bis  expectation  in  that  quarter  ; 
and,  as  he  knew  not  what  other  course  to  take,  he 
resolved  to  hazard  his  person  among  his  friends 

•     .  «C 
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in  Scotland,  ata  time  when  his  afihirs  in  that  king- 
dom  were  absolutely  desperate.    Fran  Bretagne 
he  posted  through  part  of  Prance  in  disguise,  and 
embarking  in.  a  small  vessel  at  Dunkirk,  hired  for 
that  purpose,  arrived  on  the  tv/enty-eecond  day  of 
I>eoember  at  Peterhead  with  six  gentlemen  in  his 
retinue,  one  of  whom  was  the  marquis  of  Tinmouth, 
son  to  .the  duke  of  Berwick.    He  passed  through 
Aberdeen  incognito,  to  Fetterosse,  where  he  was 
met  by  the  earls  of  Mar  and  Marischat,  and  about 
thirty  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  the  first  quality. 
Here  he  was  solemnly  proclaimed  :  his  declara- 
tion, dated  at  Commercy,  was  printed  and  circu- 
lated through  all  the  parts  in  that  neighbourhood  ; 
and    he    received  addresses   from  the  episcopal 
clergy,  and  the  laity  of  that  communion  in  the 
dfocess  of  Aberdeen.    On  the  fifth  day  of  January, 
he  made  his  public  entry  into  Dundee ;  and  on 
the  seventh  arrived  at  Scone,  where  he  reemed  de- 
termined to  stay  until  the  ceremony  of  his  corona- 
tion should  be  performed.    From  thence  he  made 
sn  excursion  to   Perth,  where  he  reviewed  his 
forces.     Then  he  formed  a  regular  council ;  and 
published  srx  proclamations  ;  one   for  a  general 
thanksgiving,  on  account  of  his  safe  arrival ;  an- 
other enjoining  the  ministers  to  pray  for  him  in 
churches;   a  third  establishing  the  currency   of 
foreign  coins ;  a  fourth  summoning  the  meeting  of 
the  convention  of  estates  ;  a  fifth  ordering  al  sen- 
sible men  to  repair  to  his  standard  ;  and  a  sixth, 
axing  the  twenty-third  day-  of  January  for  his  coro- 
nation.   He  made  a  pathetic  speech*in  a  grand 
council,  at  which  all  the  chief*  of  bis  party  assisted. 
They  determined  however,  to  abandon  the  enter- 
prise, as  the  king's  army  was  reinforced  by  the 
Dutch  auxiliaries,  and  they  themselves  were  not 
only  reduced  to  a  small  number,  but  likewise  des- 
titute of  money,  arms,  ammunition,  forage,  and 
provision :  for  the  duke  of  Argyle  had  taken  pos- 
session of  Burnt-Island,  and  transported  a  detach- 
ment to  Fife,  so  as  to  cut  off  Mar's  communication 
warn  that  fertile  country. 

Notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the  weather,  and 
a  prodigious  fall  of  snow,  which  rendered  the  roads 
ahnostfanpassable,  the  duke,  on  the  twenty-ninth 
of  January,  began  his  march  to  Dumblane,  and 
next  day  reached  TuBfoardine,  where  he  received 
intelligence  that  the  pretender  and  his  forces  had, 
on  the  preceding  day,  retired  towards  Dundee. 
He  forthwith  took  possession  of  Perth ;  and  then 
began  his  march  to  Aberbrothick.  in  pursuit  of  the 
enemy.  The  chevalier  de .  St.  George,  being  thus 
hotly  pursued,  was  prevailed  upon  to  embark  on 
board  a  small  French  ship  that  lay  in  the  harbour 
of  Montrose.  He  was  accompanied  by  the  earls  of 
Mar  and  MeMbrt,  the  lord  Drummond.  lieutenant- 
general  Bulkley,  and  other  persons  of  distinction, 
to  the  number  of  seventeen.  In  order  to  avoid  the 
English  cruisers,  they  stretched  over  to  Norway, 
and  i»i^**»"s:  along  the  German  and  Dutch  shores, 
arrived  mfive  days  at  Graveline.  General  Gor- 
don, whom  ae  pretender  had  left  commander  in 
chief  of  die  forces,  assisted  by  die  earl  Marischal, 
proceeded  with  them  to  Aberdeen,  where  he  se- 
cured three  vessels  to  sail  northward,  and  take  on 
board  die  persons  who  intended  to  make  their 
escape  to  the  continent.  Then  they  continued 
their  march  through  8trathspey  and  Stratbdown, 
to  die  hills  of  Badenoch,  where  the  common  people 
were  quietly  dismissed.  This  retreat  was  made 
with  such  expedition,  that  the  duke  of  Argyle, 
with  all  his  activity,  could  never  overtake  their 
rear-guard,  which  consisted  of  a  thousand  horse, 
commanded  by  die  earl  Marischal.  Such  was  the 
issue  of  a  rebellion  that  proved  fatal  to  many  noble 
families ;  a  rebellion  which,  in  all  probability, 
would  never  have  happened,  bad  not  die  violent 
measures  of  a  whig  ministry  kindled  such  a  flame 
of  discontent  ill  the  nation,  as  encouraged  the 
partisans  of  die  pretender  to  hasard  a  revolt. 

THE  IRISH  PARLIAMENT. 

Tns  parliament  of  Ireland,  which  met  at  Dublin 
on  the  twelfth  day  of  November,  seemed  even 
more  sealous,  if  possible,  than  that  of  England,  for 
the  present  administration.  They  passed  bflls  for  re- 
cognising the  king'*  title ;  for  the  security  of  his 
person  and  government ;  for  setting  a  price  on  the 
pretender's  head;  and  for  attainting  the  duke  of 
Onnond.  They  granted  the  supplies  without  op- 
position. All  those  who  had  addressed  the  late 
nocen  in  favour  of  Sir  Constantino  Phipps,  then 
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lord  chancellor  of  Ireland,  wen  now  brought  upon 
their  knees,  and  censured  as  guilty  of  a  breach  oi 
privilege.  They  desired  the  lords-justices  would 
issue  a  proclamation  against  the  popish  inhabi- 
tants of  limerick  and  Galway,  who,  presuming 
upon  the  capitulation  signed  by  king  William, 
claimed  an  exemption  from  the  penalties  imposed 
upon  other  papists.  They  engaged  in  an  assorts 
don  against  the  pretender,  and  all  his  abettors. 
They  voted  Che  earl  of  Anglesey  an  enemy  to  the 
king  and  kingdom,  because  he  advised  the  queen 
to  break  the  army,  and  prorogue  the  late  parhe- 
ment ;  and  they  addressed  the  king  to  remove  faun 
from  his  council  and  service.  The  lords-justices 
granted  orders  for  apprehending  the  earls  of  An- 
trim and  Westmeatb,  the  lords  NatterviUe,  Cahir, 
and  Dillon,  as  persons  suspected  of  disaffection  to 
the  government.  Then  they  adjourned  the  two 
houses. 


THE  REBEL  LORDS  ARE  IMPEACHED. 

Tbk  king,  in  his  speech  to  the  English  parlia- 
ment, which  met  on  the  ninth  of  January,  told  them 
he  had  reason  to  believe  the  pretender  was  landed 
in  Scotland  :  be  congratulated  them  on  the  success 
of  his  arms  in  suppressing  the  rebellion ;  on  the 
conclusion  of  die  barrier-treaty  between  the  em- 
peror and  the  States-genera),  under  his  guarantee ; 
on  a  conTentiou  with  Spain  that  would  deliver  the 
trade  of  England  to  that  kingdom,  from  the  new 
impositions  and  hardships  to  which  it  «ras  sub* 
jected  in  consequence  of  the  late  treaties.  He 
likewise  gave  them  to  understand,  that  a  treaty 
for  renewing  all  former  alliances  between  die 
crown  of  Great  Britain  and  die  States-general  was 
almost  concluded  ;  and  he  assured  the  commons 
he  would  freely  give  up  all  the  estates  that  should 
become  forfeited  to  the  crown  by  this  rebellion,  to 
be  applied  towards  defraying  the  extraordinary 
expense  incurred  on  this  occasion.  The  commons, 
in  their  address  of  thanks,  declared  that  they  would 
prosecute,  in  the  most  vigorous  and  impartial  man. 
ner,  the  authors  of  those  destructive  councils  which 
had  drawn  down  such  miseries  upon  the  nation. 
Their  resolutions  were  speedy,  and  exactly  con- 
formable to  this  declaration.  They  expeHed  Mr. 
Forster  from  the  house.  They  forthwith  impeached 
the  earls  of  Derwentwater,  Nithsdale,  Carnwath, 
and  Wintoun;  lords  VViddrmgton,  Kemnuir,  and 
Nairn.  These  noblemen  being  brought  to  the  bar 
of  the  house  of  lords,  heard  the  articles  of  impeach, 
ment  read  on  the  tenth  day  of  January,  and  were 
ordered  to  put  in  their  answers  on  the  sixteenth. 
The  impeachments  being  lodged,  the  lower  house 
ordered  a  bill  to  be  brought  in  for  continuing  the 
suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus  act ;  they  then 
prepared  another  to  attaint  the  marquis  of  Tulli- 
bardine,  the  earls  of  Mar  and  Iinlithgow,  and  lord 
John  Drummond.  On  die  twenty-first  day  of  Jan- 
uary, the  king  gave  the  royal  assent  to  the  mil  for 
continuing  the  suspension  of  die  habeas  corpus 
act.  He  told  the  parliament  that  the  pretender 
was  actually  in  Scotland,  heading  the  rebellion, 
and  assuming  the  style  and  title  of  king  of  these 
realms  ;  he  demanded  of  the  commons  such  sup. 
ply  as  might  discourage  any  foreign  power  from 
assisting  the  rebels.  On  Thursday  the  nineteenth 
day  of  January,  an  the  impeached,  lords  pleaded 
guilty  to  the  articles  exhibited  against  them,  ex- 
cept the  earl  of  Wintoun,  who  petitioned  for  a 
longer  time  on  various  pretences.  The  rest  re- 
ceived sentence  of  death,  on  the  ninth  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, in  the  court  erected  in  Westminster-hall, 
where  the  lord  chancellor  Gowper  presided  as 
lord  high-steward  on  that  occasion.  The  conutess 
of  Nithsdale  and  lady  Nairn  threw  themselves  at 
the  king's  feet,  as  he  passed  through  the  apart- 
ments of  the  palace,  and  implored  his  mercy  in 
behalf  of  their  husbands ;  but  their  tears  and  en- 
treaties produced  no  effect.  The  council  resolved 
that  the  sentenco  should  be  executed,  and  orders 
were  given  for  that  purpose  to  the  lieutenant  of 
the  tower,  and  the  sheriffs  of  London  and  Mid- 
dlesex. 

EARL  OF  DERWENTWATER  AND  LORD 

KENMUIR  ARE  BEHEADED. 

The  countess  of  Derwentwater,  with  her  sister, 
accompanied  by  the  dutchesses  of  Cleveland  and 
Bolton,  and  several  other  ladies  of  the  first  distine 
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tipa  was  introduced  by  the  dukes  of  Richmond  and 
Si.  Aiban's  into  the  king's  bed-ohamber,  where  she 
inroked  bis  majesty's  clemency  for  her  unfortunate 
consort.  Site  afterwards  repaired  to  the  lobby  of 
the  boose  of  peers,  attended  by  the  ladies  of  the 
other  condemned  lords,  and  above  twenty  others 
of  the  same  quality,  and  begged  the  intercession 
cf  the  house  ;  but  no  regard  was  paid  to  their  pe- 
tition. Next  day,  they  petitioned  both  houses  of 
parliament.  The  commons  rejected  their  suit.  In 
the  *pper  house,  the  duke  of  Richmond  delivered 
a  petition  from  the  earl  of  Derwentwater,  to  whom 
he  was  nearly  related,  at  the  same  time  declaring 
that  be  himself  should  oppose  h)s  solicitation.  The 
earl  of  Derby  expressed  some  compassion  for  the 
numerous  family  of  lord  Nairn.  Petitions  from  the 
rest  were  presented  by  other  lords,  moved  with 
pity  and  humanity.  Lord  Townshend  and  others 
rebemendy  opposed  their  being  read.  The  earl  of 
Nottingham  thought  this  indulgence  might  be 
grouted  :  the  house  assented  to  bis  opinion ;  and 
agreed  to  an  address,  praying  his  majesty  would 
reprieve  such  of  the  condemned .  lords  as  should 
to  deserve  his  mercy.  To  mis  petition  the 
answered,  that  on  this,  and  ■  all  other  occa- 
sions, be  would  do  what  he  thought  most  consistent 
with  the  dignity  of  his  crown  and  the  safety  of  his 
people.  The  earl  of  Nottingham,  president  of  the 
council,  Us  brother  the  earl  of  Aylesbury,  chan- 
cellor of  the  dutchy  of  Lancaster,  Ids  son  lord 
Pinch,  one  of  the  lords  of  the  treasury,  his  kinsman 
Lord  Guernsey,  master  of  the  jewel-once,  were  al- 
together dismissed  (torn  Us  majesty's  service.  Or- 
ders were  despatched  for  executing  the  earls  of 
Derwentwater  and  Ntthsdale,  and  the  viscount  of 
Kenmuii,  isnmediatery ;  the  others  were  respited 
to  the  seventh  day  of  March.  Nithsdale  made  his 
escape  in  woman's  apparel,  famished  and  con- 
veyed to  him  by  bis  own  mother.  On  the  twenty- 
fourth  day  of  February,  Derwentwater  and  Ken- 
beheaded  on  tower-bill.  The  former 
youth,  brave,  open,  generous, 
■hospitable,  and  humane.  His  fete-drew  tears  from 
the  spectators,  and  was  a  great  misfortune  to  the 
country  in  which  he  lived.  He  gave  bread  to  mul- 
titudes of  people  whom  he  employed  on  his  estate: 
the  poor,  the  widow,  and  the  orphan  rejoiced  in  his 
bounty.  Kenmuir  was  a  virtuous  nobleman,  calm, 
sensible,  resolute,  and  resigned.  He  was  a  devout 
member  of  the  English  church ;  but  the  other  died 
in  the  nsfeh  of  Rome :  both  adhered  to  their  politi- 
cal principles  (5).  On  the  fifteenth  day  of  March, 
Wiateun  was  brought  to  trial,  and  being  convicted, 
received  sentence  of  death. 

TRIALS  OF  REBELS.    1716. 

Wrav  the  king  passed  the  land-tax  bin,  which 
was  ushered  m  with  a  very  extraordinary  pre- 
•snable,  he  informed  both  houses  of  the  pretender's 
flight  from  Scotland.  In  the  beginning  of  April,  a 
commission  for  trying  the  rebels  met  m  the  court 
cf  rif-ir^"  pleas,  when  bills  of  high-treason  were 
foandagsJnst  Mr.  Forster,  Mackintosh,  and  twenty 
of  men*  confederates.  Forster  escaped  from  New- 
gate, and  reached  the  continent  in  safety;  the 
rest  pleader  not  guilty,  and  were  indulged  with 
time  to  prepare  for  their  trials.  The  judges,  ap- 
vointed  to  try  the  rebels  at  Liverpool,  found  a 
considerable  number  guilty  of  high  treason.  Two 
and  twenty  were  executed  at  Preston  and  Man- 
chester; about  a  thousand  prisoners  submitted  to 
the  king's  mercy,  and  petitioned  for  transportation. 
Pitts,  the  keeper  of  Newgate,  being  suspected  of 
having  connived  at  Forster's  escape,  was  tried  for 
bis  fife  at  the  Old-Bailey,  and  acquitted.  Not- 
withstanding this  prosecution,  which  ought  to 
have  redoubled  the  vigilance  of  the  jailors,  briga- 
dier Mackintosh,  and  several  other  prisoners  broke 
from  Newgate,  after  having  mastered  the  keeper 
and  turnkey,  and  disarmed  the  centinel.  The  court 
proceeded  with  the  trials  of  those  that  remained ; 
and  a  great  number  were  found  guilty ;  four  or  five 
were  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered,  at  Tyburn  ; 
and  among  these  was  one  William  Paul,  a  clergy- 
man, who,  hi  bis  last  speech,  professed  himself  a 
true  and  sincere  member  of  me  church  of  England, 
but  not  of  tbe  revolution  schismatical  church, 
whose  bishops  bad  abandoned  the  king,  and  shame- 
fully given  up  their  ecclesiastical  rights,  by  eub- 
nuttine;  to  the  unlawful,  invalid,  lay-deprivations 
authorised  by  the  prince  cf  Orange. 
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ACT  FOR  SEPTENNIAL  PARLIAMENTS. 

Though  the  rebellion  was  extmguhihed,  the 
flame  of  national  dissatisfaction  still  continued  to 
zage:  the  severities  exercised  against  the  rebels 
increased  the  general  discontent;  for  now  the  dan- 
ger was  blown  over,  their  humane  passions  began 
to  prevail.  The  courage  and  fortitude  with  which 
the  condemned  persons  encountered  the  pains  of 
death  in  its  most  dreadful  form,  prepossessed  many 
spectators  in  favour  of  the  cause  by  which  those 
unhappy  victims  were  animated.  In  a  word,  per* 
seeutton,  as  usual,  extended  the  heresy.  The  min- 
istry, perceiving  mis  universal  dissatisfaction,  and 
dreading  the  revolution  of  a  new  parliament,  which 
might  wrest  the  power  from  thou-  faction,  and  re- 
tort upon  them  the  violence  of  their  own  measures, 
formed  a  resolution  equally  odious  and  esTdCtual  to 
establish  their  administration.  Tais  was  no  other 
thana  schemo  to  repeal  the  triennial  act,  and  by  a 
new  law  to  extend  the  term  of  parliaments  to  seven 
years.  On  the  tenth  day  of  April,  the  duke  of 
Devonshire  represented,  in  the  house  of  lords,  that 
triennial  elections  served  to  keep  up  party  divi- 
sions ;  to  raise  and  foment  feuds  in  private  nunUies ; 


to  produce  ruinous  expenses,  and  give  occasion  to 
the  cabals  and  intrigues  of  foreign  princes :  that  it 
became  the  wisdom  of  such  an  august  assembly,  to 
apply  proper  remedies  to  an  evu  that  might  be 
attended  with  the  most  dangerous  consequences, 
especially  in  the  present  temper  of  the  nation,  as 
tbe  spirit  of  rebellion  still  remained  nnconqnered. 
He,  therefore,  proposed  a  bill  for  enlarging  the 
continuance  of  paritaments.    He  was  seconded  by 


the  earls  of  Dorset  And  Rockingham,  tbe  duke  of 
Argyle,  lord  Townshend,  and  toe  other  ctf  ess  of 
that  party.  Tbe  motion  was  opposed  by  the  earls 
of  Nottingham,  Abingdon,  and  Paulet.  They  ob- 
served, that  frequent  parliaments  were  required 
by  tbe  fandassenml  constitution  of  the  kingdom, 
uoertaiaed  4n  the  practice  of  many  ages :  that  the 
members  of.  the  lower  house  were  chosen  by  tbe 
body  of  the  nation,  for  a  certain  term  of  years,  at 
the  expiration  of  Which  they  could  be  no  longer 
representatives  ef  the  people,  who,  by  the  parlia- 
ment's protracting  its  own  authority,  would  be  de- 
prived of  the  only  remedy  which  they  have  against  • 
those  who,  through  ignorance  or  corruption,  be- 
trayed the  trust  reposed  in  them :  that  the  reasons 
in  favour  ef  such  a  bill  were  weak  and  frivolous : 
that,  with  respect  to  foreign  alliances,  no  prince  or 
state  could  reasonably  depend  upon  a  people  to 
•defend  their  liberties  and  interests,  who  should  be 
thought  to  have  given  up  so  great  a  part  of  their 
own ;  nor  would  it  be  prudent  in  them  to  wish  for 
a  change  In  that  constitution  under  which  Europe 
had  of  late  been  so  powerfully  supported;  on  toe 
contrary,  they  might  be  deterred  from  entering  into 
any  engagements  with  Great  Britain,  when  inform- 
ed by  the  preamble  ef  the  bill,  that  the  popish  fac- 
tion was  so  dangerous  as  to  threaten  destruction  to 
the  government ;  they  would  apprehend  that  the 
administration  was  so  weak  as  to  want  so  extraor- 
dinary a  provision  for  its  safety ;  that  the  gentlemen 
of  Britain  were  not  to  be  trusted;  and  that  the 
good  aflections  of  the  people  were  restrained  within 
tbe  limits  of  the  house  of  commons.  They  affirmed 
that  this  bill,  far  from  preventing  the  expense  of 
elections,  would  rather  increase  it,  and  encourage 
every  species  of  corruption ;  for  the  value  of  a  seat 
would  always  be  in  proportion  to  the  duration  of  a 
parliament ;  and  tbe  purchase  would  rise  accord- 
ingly : .  that  a  long  parliament  would  yield  a  greater 
temptation,  as  well  as  a  better  opportunity  to  a 
vicious  ministry,  to  corrupt  the  members,  than  they 
could  possibly  have  when  the  parliaments  were 
short  and  frequent ;  that  the  same  reasons  urged 
for  passing  the  bill  to  continue  this  parliament  for 
seven  years  would  be  at  least  as  strong,  and,  by  the 
conduct  of  the  ministry,  might  be  made  much 
stronger  before  the  end  of  that  term,  for  continu- 
ing, and  even  perpetuating  their  legislative  power, 
to  tbe  absolute  subversion  of  the  third  estate  of  tbe 
realm.  These  arguments  served  only  to  form  n 
decent  debate,  after  which  the  bill  for  septennial 
parhaments  passed  by  a  great  majority;  though 
twenty  peers  entered  a  protest.  It  met  with  the 
same  rate  in  tbe  lower  house,  where  many  strong 
objections  were  stated  to  no  purpose.  They  were 
represented  as  the  effects  of  party  spleen  ;  and, 
indeed,  this  was  the  groat  spring  of  action  on  both 
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tides.  The  Question  for  the  bill  was  carried  in  the 
affirmative ;  and  in  a  little  time  it  received  the  royal 
sanction. 

DUKE  OP  ARGYLE  DISGRACED.      ~ 

Tbb  rebellion  being  utterly  quelled,  and  all  the 
suspected  persons  of  consequence  detained  in  safe 
custody,  the  king  resolved  to  visit  bis  German  do- 
minions, where  he  foresaw  a  storm  gathering  from 
the  quarter  of  Sweden.  Charles  the  XI  Im  was 
extremely  exasperated  against  the  elector  of  Han- 
over, for  having  entered  into  the  confederacy  against 
him  in  his  absence,  particularly  for  his  having  pur- 
chased the  dutchies  of  Bremen  and  Verden,  which 
constituted  part  of  his  dominions ;  and  he  breathed 
nothing  but  revenge  against  the  king  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. It  was  with  a  -view  to  avert  this  danger,  or 
prepare  against  it,  that  the  king  now  determined 
upon  a  voyage  to  the  continent.  But  as  he  was 
restricted  from  leaving  his  British  dominions,  by 
the  act  for  the  further  limitation  of  the  crown,  tins 
clause  was  repealed  in  a  new  bill  that  passed 
through  both  houses  without  the  least  difficulty. 
On  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  June,  the  king  closed 
the  session  with  a  speech  upon  the  usual  topics,  in 
which,  however,  he  observed,  that  the  numerous 
Instances  of  mercy  he  had  shown,  served  only  to 
encourage  the  faction  of  the  pretender,  whose  par- 
tisans acted  with  such  insolence  and  folly,  as  if  they 
intended  to  convince  the  world  that  they  were  not 
to  be  reclaimed  by  gentle  methods.  He  intimated 
his  purpose  of  visiting  his  dominions  in  Germany ; 
and  gave  them  to  understand  that  he  had  constitut- 
ed Ins  beloved  son*  the  prince  of  Wales,  guardian 
of  the  kingdom  in  his  absence.  About  this  period, 
general  Macartney,  who  had  returned  to  England 
at  the  accession  of  king  George,  presented  himself 
to  trial  for  the  murder  of  the  duke  of  Hamilton. 
The  deposition  of  colonel  Hamilton  was  contradic- 
ted by  two  park-keepers :  the  general  was  acquitted 
of  the  charge,  restored  to  his  rank  in  the  army,  and 

Etified  with  the  command  of  a  regiment.  The 
g*s  brother,  prince  Ernest,  bishop  of  Osnabruck, 
was  created  duke  of  York  and  Albany,  and  earl  of 
Ulster.  The  duke  of  Argyle,  and  his  brother  the 
earl  of  Day,  to  whom  his  majesty  owed,  in  a  great 
measure,  his  peaceable  accession  to  the  throne,  as 
well  as  die  extinction  of  the  rebellion  in  Scotland, 
were  now  dismissed  from  all  their  employments. 
General  Carpenter  succeeded  the  duke  m  the  chief 
command  of  the  forces  in  North  Britain,  and  in  the 
government  of  Port-Mahon ;  and  the  duke  of  Mon- 
trose was  appointed  lord-register  of  Scotland  in  the 
room  of  tiie  earl  of  Bay. 

THE  TRIPLE  ALLIANCE. 

Ok  the  seventh  day  of  July,  the  king  embarked 
at  Gravesend,  landed  on  the  ninth  in  Holland, 
through  which  he  passed  incognito  to  Hanover, 
and  from  thence  set  out  for  Pyrmont.  His  aim 
was  to  secure  his  German  dominions  from  the 
Swede,  and  Great  Britain  from  the  pretender. 
These  two  princes  had  already  begun  to  form  a  de- 
sign, in  conjunction,  of  Invading  his  kingdom.  He 
knew  the  duke  of  Orleans  was  resolved  to  ascend 
the  throne  of  Prance,  in  case  the  young  king,  who 
was  a  sickrv  child,  should  die  without  male  issue. 
The  regent  was  not  ignorant  that  Philip  of  Spain 
would  powerfully  contest  that  succession,  notwith- 
standing his  renunciation :  and  he  was  glad  of  an 
opportunity  to  strengthen  his  interest  by  an  alliance 
with  the  maritime  powers  of  England  and  Holland. 
The  king  of  England  sounded  him  on  this  subject, 
and  found  him  eager  to  engage  in  such  an  associa- 
tion. The  negotiation  was  carried  on  by  general 
Cadogan  for  England,  the  abbe  du  Bois  for  Prance, 
and  the  pensionary  Heinsius  for  the  States-general. 
The  regent  readily  complied  with  all  their  demands. 
He  engaged  that  the  pretender  should  immediately 
depart  from  Avignon  to  the  other  side  of  the  Alps, 
and  never  return  to  Lorrain  or  France  on  any 
pretence  whatsoever :  that  no  rebellious  subjects  of 
Great  Britain  should  be  allowed  to  reside  in  that 
•Kingdom ;  and  that  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  with  re- 
spect to  the  demolition  of  Dunkirk,  should  be  fully 
executed  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  Britannic  majes- 
ty. The  treaty  contained  a  mutual  guarantee  of 
all  the  places  possessed  by  the  contracting  powers ; 
of  the  protestant  succession  on  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land, as  well  as  of  that  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  to  the 
crown  of  Prance :  and  a  defensive  alliance,  stipu- 
lating the  proportion  of  ships  and  forces  to  be  fur- 


nished to  that  power  which  should  be  disturbed  at 
home  or  invaded  from  abroad.  The  English  people 
murmured  at  this  treaty.  They  said  an  unnecessa- 
ry umbrage  was  given  to  Spain,  with  which  the 
nation  had  great  commercial  connections;  and 
that  on  pretence  of  an  Invasion,  a  body  of  foreign 
troops  might  be  introduced  to  enslave  the  king- 
dom. 

COUNT  GYLLENBURGH  ARRESTED. 

His  majesty  was  not  so  successful  in  his  endeav. 
ours  to  appease  the  king  of  Sweden,  who  refused 
to  listen  to  any  overtures  until  Bremen  and  Verden 
should  be  restored.  These  the  elector  of  Hanover 
resolved  to  keep  as  a  fair  purchase ;  and  he  en- 
gaged in  a  confederacy  with  the  enemies  of  Charles, 
for  the  maintenance  of  this  acquisition.  Mennwhue 
his  rupture  with  Sweden  was  extremely  prejudicial 
to  the  commerce  of  England,  and  had  well  nigh  en- 
tailed upon  the  kingdom  another  invasion,  much 
more  formidable  than  that  which  had  so  lately  mis- 
carried. The  ministers  of  Sweden  resident  at  Lon- 
don, Paris,  and  the  Hague,  mamtained  a  correspon- 
dence with  the  disaffected  subjects  of  Great  Britain. 
A  scheme  was  formed  for  the  Swedish  king's  land- 
ing on  this  island  with  a  considerable  body  of  forces, 
where  he  should  be  joined  by  the  malcontents  of 
the  united  kingdom.  Charles  relished  the  enter- 
prise, which  nattered  his  ambition  and  revenge; 
nor  was  it  disagreeable  to  the  czar  of  Muscovy,  who 
resented  the  elector's  offer  of  joining  the  Swede 
against  the  Russians,  provided  he  would  ratify  the 
cession  of  Bremen  and  Verden.  King  George  hav- 
ing received  intimation  of  these  intrigues,  returned 
to  England  towards  the  end  of  January ;  and  or- 
dered a  detachment  of  foot-guards  to  secure  count 
Gyllenburgh,  the  Swedish  minister,  with  all  his 

Kipers.  At  the  same  time,  Sir  Jacob  Baucks  and 
r.  Charles  Ccesar  were  apprehended.  The  other 
foreign  ministers  took  the  alarm,  and  remonstrated 
to  the  ministry  upon  this  outrage  committed  against 
the  law  of  nations.  The  two  secretaries,  Stanhope 
and  Methuen,  wrote  circular  letters  to  them,  assur- 
ing them  that  in  a  day  or  two  they  should  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  reasons  that  induced  the  king;  ts 
tale  such  an  extraordinary  step.  They  were  gen 
orally  satisfied  with  this  intimation ;  but  the  mar- 
quis de  Monteleone,  ambassador  from  Spain,  ex- 
pressed his  concern  that  no  other  way  could  be 
found  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  with- 
out arresting  the  person  of  a  public  minister,  and 
seising  all  his  papers,  which  were  the  sacred  repos- 
itories of  his  master's  secrets :  he  observed  that  in  . 
whatever  manner  these  two  facts  might  seem  to  be 
understood,  they  very  sensibly  wounded  the  lavr  of 
nations.  About  the  same  time  baron  Gorts,  the 
Swedish  residentiary  in  Holland,  was  seised  with 
his  papers  at  Arnheim,  at  the  desire  of  king 
George,  communicated  to  the  States  by  Mr.  Leatites, 
his  minister  at  the  Hague.  The  baron  owned  he 
had  projected  the  invasion,  a*  design  that  was  justi- 
fied by  the  conduct  of  king  George,  who  had  joined 
the  princes  in  confederacy  against  the  king  of  Swe- 
den, without  having  received  the  least  provocation  ; 
who  had  assisted  the  king  of  Denmark  in  subduing 
the  dutchies  of  Bremen  and  Verden,  and  then  pur- 
chased them  of  the  usurper ;  and  who  had,  in  tike 
course  of  this  very  summer,  sent  a  strong  squadron 
of  ships  to  the  Baltic,  where  it  joined  the  Danes 
and  Russians  against  the  Swedish  fleet. 

ACCOUNT  OP  THE  OXFORD  RIOT.    ,  *■■ 

When  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  met  en 
the  twentieth  day  of  February,  the  king  informed 
them  of  the  triple  alliance  he  had  concluded  with 
Prance  and  Holland.  He  mentioned  the  projected 
invasion ;  told  them  he  had  given  orders  for  laying 
before  them  copies  of  the  letters  which  had  passed 
between  the  Scottish  ministers  on  that  subject; 
and  he  demanded  of  the  commons  such  supplies 
as  should  be  found  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the 
kingdom.  By  those  papers,  it  appeared  that  the 
scheme  projected  by  baron  Gorts  was  very  plausi- 
ble, and  even  ripe  for  execution ;  which,  however, 
was  postponed  until  the  army  should  be  reduced, 
and  the  Dutch  auxiliaries  sent  back  to  their  own 
country.  The  letters  being  read  in  parliament, 
both  houses  presented  addresses,  in  which  they 
extolled  the  king's  prudence  in  establishing  such 
conventions  with  foreign  potentates  as  might  repair 
the  gross  defects,  and  prevent  the  pernicious  con- 
sequences of  the  treaty1  of  Utrecht,  which  they 
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termed  a  treacherous  and  dishonourable  peace ; 
and  they  expressed  fhefar  horror  and  indignation  at 
the  malice  and  ingratitude  of  those  who  had  en- 
couraged an  invasion  of  their  country.  He  like- 
wise reoeixed  an  addreM  of  the  same  kind  from  the 
convention ;  another  from  the  dissenting  minis- 
ters; a.  third  from  the  university  of  Cambridge; 
but  Oxford  was  not  so  lavish  of  her  compliments. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  vice-chancellor  and  needs  of 
that  university,  a  motion  was  made  for  an  address 
to  the  king,  on  the  suppression  of  the  late  unna- 
tural rebellion,  his  majesty's  safe  return,  and  the 
favour  lately  shown  to  the  university,  in  omitting, 
at  their  request,  the  ceremony  of  burning  in  effigy 
the  devil,  the  pope,  the  pretender,  the  duke  of  Or- 
mond,  and  the.  earl  of  Mar,  on  the  anniversary  of 
Us  majesty's  accession.  Dr.  Smalridge,  bishop  of 
Bristol,  observed,  that  the  rebellion  had  been  long 
suppressed :  that  there  would  be  no  end  of  addres- 
ses, should  one  be  presented  every  time  his  maj- 
esty returnod  from  his  German  dominions;  that 
the  late  favour  they  had  received  was  overbalanced 
by  a.  whole  regiment  now  quartered  upon  them ; 
and  that  there  was  no  precedent  for  addressing  a 
king  upon  his  return  from  his  German  dominions. 
The  university  thought  they  had  reason  to  complain 
of  the  little  regard  paid  to  their  remonstrances, 
a  riot  raised  in  that  city  by  tile  soldier* 
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there  quartered,  on  pretence  that  the  anniversary 
of  tike  prince's  birth-day  had  not  been  celebrated 
with  the  usual  rejoicings.    Affidavits  had  been  sent 
up  to  the  council,  which  seemed  to  favour  the  of- 
ficers of  the  regiment.    When  the  house  of  lords 
deliberated  upon  the  mutiny-bill,  by  which  the  sol- 
diers were  exempted  from  arrests  for  debts,  com- 
plaint was  made  of  their  licentious  behaviour  at 
Oxford ;  and  a  motion  was  made,  that  they  should 
Inquire  into  the  xiot.    The  lords  presented  an  ad- 
dress to  the  king,  desiring  that  the  papers  relating 
to  that  affair  might  be  laid  before  the  house.  These 
being  perused,  were  found  to  be  recriminations 
between  the  Oxonians  and  tho  officers  of  the  regi- 
ment.   A  warm  debate  ensued,  daring  which  the 
earl  of  Abingdon  offered  a  petition  from  tho  vice- 
chancellor  of  the  university,  tho  mayor  and  mafi- 
strates  of  Oxford,  praying  to  be  heard.    One  of 
the  court  members  observing  that  it  would  be  Ir- 
regular to  receive  a  petition  while  the  house  was 
an  a  grand  committee,  a  motion  was  made,  that  the 
chairman  should  leave  the  chair ;  but  this  being 
carried  in  the  negative,  tho  debate  was  resumed, 
and  tho  majority  agreed  to  tho  following  resolu- 
tions :  that  the  heads  of  the  university,  and  mayor 
of  the  city,  neglected  to  make  public  rejoicings  on 
the  prince's  birth-day :  that  the  officers  having  met 
to  celebrate  that  day,  the  house  m  whioh  they  had 
assembled  was  assaulted,  and  the  windows  were 
bmkeo  by  the  rabble :  that  this  assault  was  the  be* 
ginning  and  occasion  of  the  riots  that  ensued.  That 
vie  conduct  of  the  mayor  seemed  well  justified  by 
the  affidavits  produced  on  bis  part :  that  tho  print- 
ing and  publishing  the  depositions,  upon  which  the 
complaints  relating  to  the  riots  at  Oxford  were 
founded,  while  that  matter  was  under  the  examina- 
tion of  the  lords  of  the  committee  of  the  council, 
before  they  had  time  to  come  to  any  resolution 
teaching  the  same,  was  irregular,  disrespectful  to 
his  royal  highness,  and  tending  to  sedition  (0).    An 
inquiry  of  mis  nature,  so  managed,  did  not  much 
redound  to  the  honour  of  such  an  august  assembly. 
1717.    The  commons  passed  a  bill,  prohibiting  all 
commerce  with  Sweden,  a  branch  of  trade  which 
was  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  the  English  mer- 
chants.   They  voted  ten  thousand  seamen  for  the 
ensuing  year ;  granted  about  a  million  for  the  main, 
tenance  of  guards,  garrisons,  and  land  forces ;  and 
passed  the  bin  relating  to  mutiny  and  desertion, 
lbe  house  likewise  voted  four  and  twenty  thousand 
pounds  for  the  payment  of  four  battalions  of  Mon- 
ster, and  two  of  Saxe-Gotha,  which  the  king  had 
taken  into  his  service,  to  supply  the  place  of  such 
as  might  be,  during  the  rebellion,  drawn  from  the 
garrisons  of  the  States-general  to  the  assistance  of 
England.     This  vote    however,  was  not  carried 
without  a  violent  debate.      The  demand  was  in- 
veighed against  as  an  imposition,  seeing  no  troops 
hadever  served.    A  motion  was  made  for  an  ad- 
dress, desiring  that  the  instructions  of  those  who 
concluded  the  treaties  might  be  laid  before  the 
heoce ;  but  this  was  over-ruled  by  the  majority  (7). 
The  supplies  were  raised  by  a  land-tax  of  three 
shillings  m  the  pound,  and  a  malt-tax.    What  the 


commons  had  given  was  not  thought  sufficient  for 
the  expense  of  the  year;  therefore  Mr.  Secretary 
Stanhope  brought  a  message  from  his  majesty, 
demanding   an    extraordinary    supply*    that    he 
might  be  the  better  enabled  to  secure  his  king- 
doms against   the  danger  with  which  they  were 
threatened   from   Sweden ;    and   he  moved   that 
a  supply  should  be  granted  to  his   majesty  for 
this   purpose.      Mr.  Shippen   observed  it  was  a 
great    misfortune   that    the    king  was  as    little 
acquainted  with   the   parliamentary  proceedings 
as  with  the  language  of  the   country:    that  the 
message  was  unparliamentary  and  unprecedented ; 
and,  in  his  opinion,  penned  by  some  foreign  minis- 
ter ;  he  said  ne  had  been  often  told  that  bis  maj 
esty  had  retrieved  the  honour  and  reputation  of 
the  nation :  a  truth  which  appeared  in  the  flourish- 
ing condition  of  trade ;  but  that  the  supply  de- 
manded seemed  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  glorious 
advantages  which  his  majesty  had  obtained  for  the 
people.    He-  was  seconded   by  Mr.  Hungerford, 
who  declared  that  for  his  part  he  could  not  under- 
stand what  occasion  there  was  for  new  alliances  ; 
much  less  that  they   should  be  purchased  with 
money.    He  expressed  his  surprise  that  a  nation 
so  lately  the  terror  of  France  and  Spain  should 
now  seem  to  fear  so  inconsiderable  an  enemy  as 
the  king  of  Sweden.    The  motion  was  supported 
by  Mr.    Boscawen,    Sir  Gilbert  Heathcote,    and 
others ;  but  some  of  the  whigs  spoke  against  it ; 
and  Mr.  Robert  Walpole  was  silent.    The  speaker, 
and  Mr.  Amith,  one  of  the  tellers  of  the  Exchequer, 
opposed  this  unparliamentary  way  of  demanding 
the  supply :  the  former  proposed  that  part  of  the 
army  should  be  disbanded,  and  the  money  applied 
towards  thu  making  good  such  new  engagements 
as  were  deemed  necessary.    After  several  succes- 
sive debates,  the  resolution  for  a  supply  was  car- 
ried by  a  majority  of  four  voices. 

DIVISION  IN  THE  MINISTRY. 

Thk  ministry  was  now  divided  within  itself. 
Lord  Townshend  had  been  removed  from  the  office 
of  secretary  of  state,  by  the  intrigues  of  the  earl  of 
Sunderland  :  and  he  was  now  likewise  dismissed 
from  the  place  of  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland.  Mr. 
Robert  Walpole  resigned  his  posts  of  first  commis- 
sioner of  the  treasury  and  chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer :  his  example  was  followed  by  Mr.  Pulteney, 
secretary  at  war,  and  Mr.  Methuen,  secretary  or 
state.  When  the  affair  of  the  supply  was  resumed  hi 
the  house  of  commons,  Mr.  Stanhope  made  a  motion 
for  granting  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds 
for  that  purpose.  Mr.  Pulteney  observed,  that 
having  resigned  his  place,  be  might  now  act  with 
the  freedom  becoming  an  Englishman :  he  declared 
against  the  manner  of  granting  the  supply,  as  un- 
parliamentary and  unprecedented.  He  said  he 
could  not  persuade  himself  that  any  Englishman 
advised  his  majesty  to  send  such  a  message :  but  he 
doubted  not  the  resolution  of  a  British  parliament 
would  make  a  German  ministry  tremble.  Mr. 
Stanhope  having  harangued  the  house  in  vin- 
dication of  the  ministry,  Mr.  Smith  answered 
every  article  of  his  speech:  he  affirmed,  that 
if  an  estimate  of  the  conduct  of  the  ministry  in 
relation  to  affairs  abroad  was  to  be  made  from 
a  comparison  of  their  conduct  at  home,  they 
would  not  appear  altogether  so  faultless  as  they 
were  represented.  M  Was  it  not  a  mistake 
(said  he)  not  to  preserve  the  peace  at  home,  after 
the  king  had  ascended  the  throne  with  the  univer- 
sal applause  and  joyful  acclamations  of  all  his  sub- 
jects? Was  it  not  a  mistake,  upon  the  breaking 
out  of  the  rebellion,  not  to  issue  a  proclamation,  to 
offer  pardon  to  such  as  should  return  home  peace- 
ably, according  to  the  custom  on  former  occasions 
of  tiie  same  nature  T  Was  it  not  a  mistake,  after 
the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  and  the  trial  and 
execution  of  the  principal  authors  of  it,  to  keep  up 
animosities,  and  drive  people  to  despair,  by  not 
passing  an  act  of  indemnity,  by  keeping  so  many 

Eersons  under  hard  and  tedious  confinement ;  and 
y  granting  pardons  to  some,  without  leaving  them 
any  means  to  subsist  f  Is  it  not  a  mistake,  not  to 
trust  a  vote  of  parliament  for  making  good  such 
engagements  as  his  majesty  should  think  proper 
to  enter  into ;  and  instead  orfhat,  to  insist  on  <he 
granting  this  supply  in  such  an  extraordinary 
manner  f  Is  it  not  a  mistake,  to  take  tins  oppor- 
tunity to  create  divisions,  and  render  some  or  the 
king's  best  friends  suspected  and  obnonkras  f    la 
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it  not  a  mistake,  la  snort,  to  form  parties  and 
cabala,  m  order  to  bring  in  a  bin  to  repeal  the 
act  of  occasional  conformity  tm  A  great  namber 
of  members  had  agreed  to  this  measure  in  pri- 
vate, though  at  this  period  it  was  not  brought 
into  the  boose  of  commons.  After  a  long  debate, 
the  sum  was  granted.  These  were  the  first-fruits 
of  Britain's  being  wedded  to  the  interests  of  the 
continent.  The  elector  of  Hanover  qaarreUed  with 
the  king  of  Sweden ;  and  England  was  not  only 
deprived  of  a  necessary  branch  of  commerce,  but 
even  obliged  to  support  htm  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  war.  The  ministry  now  underwent  a  new  re- 
volution. The  earl  of  Sunderland  and  Mr.  Addison 
were  appointed  secretaries  of  state :  Mr.  Stanhope 
became  first  commissioner  of  the  treasury  and 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 

THE  COMMONS  PASS  THE  SOUTH-SEA  ACT, 

Ac. 

On  the  sixth  day  of  May,  die  king,  going  to  the 
house  of  peers,  gave  the  parliament  to  understand, 
that  the  fleet  under  Sir  George  Byuf ,  which  had 
sriiied  to  the  Baltic,  to  observe  the  motions  of  the 
Swedes,  was  safely  arrived  in  the  Sound.  He  said 
he  had  given  orders  for  the  immediate  reductxm  of 
ten  thousand  soldiers,  as  well  as  directions  to  pro 
pare  an  act  of  indemnity.  He  desired  they  would 
take  proper  measures  for  reducing  the  public 
debts  with  a  just  regard  to  parliamentary  credit; 
and  that  they  would  go  through  the  public  business 
with  all  possible  despatch  and  unanimity.  Some 
progress  had  already  been  made  in  deliberations 
upon  the  debt  of  the  nation,  which  was  compre- 
hended under  the  two  heads  of  redeemable  and  ir- 
redeemable incumbrances.  The  first  had  been 
contracted  with  a  redeemable  interest ;  and  these 
the  public  had  a  right  to  discharge ;  the  others 
consisted  of  long  and  short  annuities  granted  for 
a  greater  or  less  number  of  years,  which  could  not 
be  altered  without  the  consent  of  the  proprietors. 
Mr.  Robert  Walpole  had  projected  a  scheme  for 
lessening  the  interest,  and  paying  the  capital  of 
those  debts,  before  he  resigned  his  place  in  the  ex- 
chequer. He  proposed,  in  the  house  of  commons, 
to  reduce  the  interest  of  redeemable  funds,  and 
offer  an  alternative  to  the  proprietors  of  annuities. 
His  plan  was  approved;  but,  when  he  resigned 
his  places,  the  ministers  made  some  small  altera- 
tions in  it,  which  furnished  him  with  a  pretence 
for  opposing  the  execution  of  the  scheme.  In  the 
course  of  the  debate,  some  warm  altercation  passed 
between  him  and  Mr.  Stanhope,  by  which  it  ap- 
peared, they  had  made  a  practice  of  selling  places 
and  reversions.  Mr.  Hungerford,  standing  up, 
said  he  was  sorry  to  see  two  such  great  men  run- 
ning foul  of  one  another ;  that,  however,  they  ought 
to  be  looked  upon  as  patriots  and  fathers  of  their 
country :  and  since  they  had  by  mischance  discov- 
ered their  nakedness,  the  other  members  ought, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  East,  to  turn  their 
backs  upon  them,  that  they  might  not  be  seen  in 
such  a  shameful  condition.  Mr.  Boscawen  moved 
that  the  house  would  lay  their  commands  upon 
them,  that  no  further  notice  should  be  taken  of 
what  had  passed.  He  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Me- 
thuen :  the  honse  approved  of  the  motion  ;  and  the 
speaker  took  their  word  and  honour  that  they 
should  not  prosecute  their  resentment.  The  money- 
corporations  having  agreed  to  provide  cash  for 
such  creditors  as  should  be  willing  to  receive  their 
principal,  the  house  came  to  certain  resolutions, 
on  which  were  founded  the  three  bills  that  passed 
into  laws,  under  the  names  of  "  The  South-sea  act, 
the  Bank  act;  and  the  General  Fund  act."  The 
original  stock  of  the  South-sea  company  did  not 
exceed  nine  millions  four  hundred  and  seventy-one 
thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds ; 
but  the  funds  granted  being  sufficient  to  answer  the 
interest  of  ten  millions  at  six  per  cent,  the  com- 
pany made  up  that  sum  to  the  government,  for 
which  they  received  six  hundred  thousand  pounds 
.  yearly,  and  eight  thousand  pounds  a  year  for  man- 
agement. By  this  act  they  declared  themselves 
wining  to  receive  the  five  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  and  the  eight  thousand  for  manage- 
ment. It  was  enacted,  that  the  company  should 
continue  a  corporation,  until  the  redemption  of 
their  annuity,  towards  which  not  less  than  a  mfllion 
should  be  paid  at  a  time.  They  were  likewise  re- 
quired to  advance  a  sum  not  exceeding  two  mil- 
lions, towards  discharging  the  principal  and  inter- 
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est  due  on  dm  four  lottery  rands  of 
tenth  years  of  queen  Anne.  By  the 
governors  and  company  declared 
ling  to  accept  an  annuity  of  eighty-eight 
seven  hundred  and  fifty-one  pounds,  seven  shflKngs, 
and  tenpence  halfpenny,  or  the  principal  of  one 
minion  seven  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand 
twenty-seven  pounds,  seventeen  shillings,  nod  ten- 
penee  halfpenny,  in  lieu  of  the  present  annuity, 
amounting  to  one  hundred  and  six  thousand  ive 
hundred  and  one  pounds,  thirteen  shillings,  and 
fivepence.  They  likewise  declared  themselves 
willing  to  discharge,  and  deliver  up  to  be  cancelled, 
as  many  exchequer-bills  as  amounted  to  two  mnV 
Hon*,  and  to  accept  of  an  annuity  of  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  being  after  the  rats  of  five  per 
cent,  redeemable  after  one  year's  notice ;  to  circu- 
late the  remaining  exchequer-bills  at  three  per 
cent,  and  one  penny  per  day.  It  was  enacted, 
that  the  former  allowances  should  be  continued  to 
Christmas,  and  then  the  Bank  should  have  for  cir- 
culating the  two  imuMons  five  hundred  and 
one  thousand  and  twenty-five  pounds 
exchequer-bUb,  an  annuity  of  seven  ty-sii 
eight  hundred  and  thirty  pounds,  fifteen  shillings, 
at  the  rate  of  three  pounds  per  cent,  tfll  redeemed, 
over  and  above  the  one  penny  a-day  for  interest. 
By  the  same  acts  the  Bank  was  required  to 
a  sum  not  exceeding  two  millions  five 
thousand  pounds,  towards  discharging  the  national 
debt,  if  wanted,  on  condition  that  they  should  have 
five  pounds  per  cent,  for  as  much  as  they  might 
advance;  redeemable  by  parliament.  The  General 
Fund  act  recited  several  acts  of  parliament,  for 
establishing  the  four  lotteries  in  the  ninth  and 
tenth  years  of  the  late  queen,  and  stated  the  an- 
nual produce  of  the  several  funds,  amounting  in 
aU  to  seven  hundred  and  twenty-four  thousand 
eight  hundred  forty-nine  pounds,  six  shiUings  and 
tenpence  onefifth.  Tins  was  the  General  Fund; 
the  deficiency  of  which  was  to  be  made  good  an- 
nually, out  of  the  first  aids  granted  by  parliament. 
For  die  regular  payment  of  att  such  annuities-  as 
should  be  made  payable  by  Hns  act,  it  was  enacted, 
that  an  the  duties  and  revenues  mentioned  therein 
should  continue  for  ever,  with  the  proviso,  hew- 
ever,  oat  the  revenues  rendered  by  this  act  per- 
petual should  be  subject  to  redemption.  This  act 
contained  a  clause  by  which  the  staking  fund  was 
established.  The  reduction  of  interest  to  five  per 
cent,  producing  a  surplus  or  excess  upon  the  ap- 
propriated funds,  it  was  enacted,  mat  aO  the 
monies  arising  from  time  to  time,  as  well  for  the 
surplus,  by  virtue  of  the  acts  for  redeemins;  the 
funds  of  the  Bank  and  of  the  South-sea  Com- 
pany, as  also  for  the  surplus  of  the  duties  and  re- 
venues by  this  act  appropriated  to  make  good  the 
general  fund,  should  be  appropriated  and  employed 
for  the  dawbargmg  of  the  principal  and  interest  of 
such  national  debt  as  was  incurred  before  the  twen- 
ty-fifth of  December  of  the  preceding  year,  in  such 
manner  as  should  be  directed  and  appointed  by 
any  future  act  of  parliament,  to  be  discharged  out 
of  the  same,  and  for  no  other  use,  intent,  or  pur- 
pose whatsoever. 

TRIAL  OF  THE  'EARL  OF  OXFORD. 

The  earl  of  Oxford,  who  had  now  remained  al- 
most two  years  a  prisoner  in  the  tower,  presented 
a  petition  to  the  house  of  lords,  praying  that  his 
imprisonment  might  not  be  indefinite.  Some  of  the 
tory  fords  affirmed  that  the  impeachment  was  de- 
stroyed and  determined  by  the  prorogation  of  par- 
liament, which  superseded  the  whole  proceedings ; 
but  the  contrary  was  voted  by  a  considerable  ma- 
jority. Hie  thirteenth  day  of  June  was  fixed  for 
the-  trial ;  and  the  house  of  commons  made  ac- 
quainted with  this  determination.  The  commons 
appointed  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  state  of 
the  earl's  impeachment ;  nnd,  in  consequence  of 
their  report,  sent  a  message  to  the  lords,  demand- 
ing longer  time  to  prepare  for  trial.  Accordingly, 
the  day  was  prolonged  to  the  twenty-fourth  of 
June :  and  the  commons  appointed  the  committee, 
with  four  other  members,  to  be  managers  for  mak- 
ing good  the  articles  of  impeachment.  At  the  ap- 
pointed time,  the  peers  repaired  to  the  court  in 
Westminster-hall,  where  lord  Cowper  presided  as 
lord  steward.  The  commons  were  assembled  as  a 
committee  of  the  whole  house :  die  king,  the  rest 
of  the  royal  family,  and  the  foreign  mmtstors,  as- 
sisted at  tho  solemnity ;  the  earl  of  Oxford  waa 
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brought  from  the  Tower :  Che  article*  of  impeach- 
ment were  read,  with  hb  answers,  and  the  replica- 
tion of  the  commons.  Sir  Joseph  Jekyl  standing 
up  to  make  good  the  first  article,  lord  Harcourt 
■gained  to  their  lordships  that  he  had  a  motion  to 
mike,  and  they  adjourned  to  their  own  house. 
There  he  represented  that  a  great  deal  of  time 
would  be  unnecessarily  consumed  in  going  through 
all  the  articles  of  the  impeachment :  that  if  the  com- 
mons would  make  good  the  two  articles  for  high- 
treason,  the  earl  of  Oxford  would  forfeit  both  life 
and  estate,  and  there  would  be  an  end  of  the  mat- 
ter; whereas,  to  proceed  on  the  method  proposed  by 
the  commons  would  draw  the  trial  on  to  a  prodigious 
length.  He,  therefore,  ntored  that  the  commons 
might  not  be  permitted  to  proceed  until  Judgment 
should  he  first  given  upon  the  articles  of  high-trea- 
son. He  was  supported  by  the  earls  of  Anglesey 
and  Nottingham,  the  lord  Trevor,  and  a  considera- 
hie  number  of  both  parties;  and  though  opposed 
by  the  earl  of  Sunderland,  the  lords  Coningsby  anl 
farker,  the  motion  was  carried  in  the  affirmative. 
It  produced  a  dispute  between  the  two  houses. 
The  commons,  at  a  conference,  delivered  a  paper 
containing  their  reasons  for  asserting  it  as  their 
naeeuhted  right  to  impeach  a  peer  either  for  trea- 
son, or  for  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors;  or, 
ahoaU  they  see  occasion,  to  mix  both  in  the  same 
accusation.  The  house  of  lords  insisted  on  their 
former  resolution ;  and  in  another  conference  de- 
livered a  paper,  wherein  they  asserted  it  to  be  a 
right  inherent  in  every  court  of  justice  to  order 
and  direct  such  methods  of  proceeding  as  it  should 
think  fit  to  be  observed  in  aU  causes  that  fell  under 
its  cognisance.  The  commons  demanded  a  free 
conference,  which  was  refused.  The  dispute  grew 
more  and  more  warm.  The  lords  sent  a  message  to 
the  lower  house,  importing{  that  they  intended  pre- 
sently to  proceed  on  the  trial  of  the  earl  of  Oxford. 
The  commons  paid  no  regard  to  this  intimation ; 
bat  adjourned  to  the  third  day  of  July.  The  lords, 
raoeinng  to  Westminster-hall,  took  their  places, 
otoered  the  earl  to  be  brought  to  the  bar,  and  made 
prodaiaation  far  his  accusers  to  appear.  Having 
waited  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  they  adjourned  to 
(heir  own  house,  where,  after  some  debate,  the  earl 
was  acquitted  upon  a  division ;  then  returning  to 
the  hall,  they  voted,  that  he  should  be  set  at  liberty, 
Oxford  owe?  his  safety  to  the  dissentions  among 
the  lainisteis,  and  to  the  late  change  in  the  admin- 
istratiea.  In  consequence  of  this,  he  was  delivered 
from  the  persecution  of  Walpole;  and  numbered 
among  Ins  friends  the  dukes  of  Devonshire  and 
Aigjlt,  the  earls  of  Nottingham  and  llay,  and  lord 
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Townshend.  The  commons,  in  order  to  express 
their  sense  of  his  demerit,  presented  an  address  to 
the  king,  desiring  he  might  be  excepted  out  of  the 
intended  aatjof  grace.  The  king  promised  to  com- 
ply with  tear  request ;  and  in  the  mean  time  for- 
bade the  earl  to  appear  at  court.  On  the  fifteenth 
day  of  July  the  earl  of  Sunderland  delivered  in  the 
house  of  peers  the  act  of  grace,  which  passed 
through  both  houses  with  great  expedition.  From 
this  indulgence  were  excepted  the  earl  of  Oxford, 
Mr.  Prior,  Mr.  Thomas  Harley,  Mr.  Arthur  Moore ; 
Crisp,  Nodes,  Obryan,  Redmarne  the  printer,  and 
Thompson;  as  also  the  assassinators  in  Newgate, 
and  the  clan  of  Macgregor  in  Scotland.  By  virtue 
of  this  act,  the  earl  of  Carnwath,  the  lords  widring- 
ton  and  Nairn,  were  immediately  discharged ;  to- 
gether with  all  the  gentlemen  under  sentence  of 
death  in  Newgate,  and  those  that  were  confined  on 
account  of  the  rebellion  in  the  Fleet,  the  Marshal- 
sea,  and  other  prisons  of  the  kingdom.  The  act  of 
grace  being  prepared  for  the  royal  assent,  the  king 
went  to  the  house  of  peers  on  the  fifteenth  day  of 
July,  and  having  given  his  sanction  to  all  the  bills 
that  were  ready,  closed  the  session  with  a  speech 
on  the  usual  topics. 

PROCEEDINGS    IN  THE   CONVOCATION 

WITH  REGARD  TO  DR.  HOADLEY. 

The  proceedings  in  the  convocation  turned  chiefly 
upon  two  performances  of  Dr.  Hoadley,  bishop  of 
Bangor.  One  was  intituled  "  A  Preservative 
against  the  Principles  and  Practices  of  the  Non- 
jurors f*  the  other  was  a  sermon  preached  before 
the  king,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Nature  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Christ."  An  answer  to  this  discourse 
was  published  by  Dr.  Snape,  master  of  Eton  college, 
and  this  convocation  appointed  a  committee  to  ex- 
amine the  bishop's  two  performances.  They  drew 
up  a  representation,  in  which  the  Preservative  and 
the  Sermon  were  censured,  as  tending  to  subvert 
all  government  and  discipline  in  the  church  of 
Christ ;  to  reduce  his  kingdom  to  a  state  of  anarchy 
and  confusion ;  to  impugn  and  impeach  the  royal 
supremacy  in  clauses  ecclesiastical,  and  the  author- 
ity of  the  legislature  to  enforce  obedience  in  mat- 
ters of  religion  by  civil  sanctions.  The  government 
thought  proper  to  put  a  stop  to  these  proceedings 
by  a  prorogation  ;  which,  however,  inflamed  the 
controversy.  A  great  number  of  pens  were  drawn 
against  the  bishop,  but  his  chief  antagonists  were 
Dr.  Snape  and  Dr.  Sherlock,  whom  the  king  re- 
moved from  the  office  of  his  chaplains ;  and  the 
convocation  has  not  been  permitted  to  sit  and  do 
business  siuce  that  period. 
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1  These  were  the  dukes  of 
Shrewsbury,  Somerset,  Bol- 
ton, Devonshire,  Kent,  Ar- 
Syle,  Montrose,  and  Rox- 
argh— the  earls  of  Pomfret, 
Anglesey,  Carlisle,  Notting- 
ham, Abmgdon,  Scarborough, 
and  Orford — Lord  viscount 
Townshend,  and  lords  Hali- 
fax and  Cowper. 

3  James,  lord  Chandoa,  was 
created  earl  of  Caernarvon — 
lewis,  lord  Rockingham,  earl 
of  that  name— Charles,  lord 
OssuHon,  earl  of  TankerviDe 
'-Charles,  lord  Halifax,  earl 
of  Halifax— Heneage,  lord 
Guernsey,  earl  of  Aylesford— 
John,  lord  Hervey,  earl  of 
Bristol— Thomas,  lord  Pel- 
*ham,  earl  of  Clare — Henry, 
earl  of  Thommond,  in  Ireland, 


viscount  Castleton,  in  Ire- 
land) baron  Sanderson — Ben- 
net,  lord  Sherrard,  in  Ire- 
land, baron  of  Harborough — 
Gervase,  lord  Pierrcpont,  in 
Ireland,  baron  Pierrepont,  in 
the  county  of  Bucks — Henry 
Boyle,  baron  of  Carleton,  in 
the  county  of  York — Sir 
Richard  Temple,  baron  of 
Cobham—  Henry,  lord  Paget, 
earl  of  Uxbridge. 

S  In  the  month  of  October  the 
princess  of  Wales  arrived  in 
England  with  her  two  eldest 
daughters,  the  princesses 
Anne  and  Amelia. 

€  Boyer.  Torcy.  Tmdal.  Bo- 
ling.    Volt 

5  Annals.    Bolingbroke.     Pat- 
ten.   Debates  in  Parliament. 
.Tindal.    State  trials. 

0  Annals.    State  Trials.     De- 


bates in  Parliament.   Tindal, 
Yoltaire. 

This  year  was  rendered  fa- 
mous by  a  complete  victory 
which  prince  Eugene  ob» 
taincd  over  the  Turks  at 
Peterwaradin  upon  the  Da 
nube.  The  battle  was 
fought  on  the  fifth  day  of 
August.  The  imperial  army 
did  not  exceed  sixty  thousand 
men:  that  of  the  infidels 
amounted  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand,  command- 
ed by  the  grand  vizier,  who 
was  mortally  Wounded  in  the 
engagement.  The  infidels 
were  totally  defeated,  with 
the  loss  of  all  their  tents, 
artillery,  and  baggage;  ae 
that  the  victors  obtained 
immense  booty.  ~ 
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CHAPTER    II. 


Difference  between  King  George  and  the  Czar  of  Muscovy— The  King  of  Sweden  is  *"/^  <*****>**; 
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—Act  for  strengthening  the  Protestant  Interest— War  declared  against  Spain— Conspiracy  against  the 
Regent  of  France— Intended  Invasion  by  the  Duke  of  Ormond— Three  hundred  Spaniards  land  and 
are  taken  in  Scotland— Account  of  the  Peerage  BUI— Count  Merci  assumes  the  Command  of  the 
Imperial  Army  in  Sicily— Activity  of  Admiral  Byng- The  Spanish  Troops  evacuate  Sicily— Philip 
obliged  to  accede  to  the  Quadruple  Alliance— Bill  for  securing  the  Dependency  of  Ireland  upon  the 
Crown  of  Great  Britain— South-Sea  Act— Charters  granted  to  the  Royal  and  London  Assurance  Offices— 
Treatz  of  Alliance  with  Sweden— The  Prince  of  Hesse  elected  King  of  Sweden— Effects  of  the  South-Sea 
Scheme— The  Bubble  breaks— A  secret  Committee  appointed  by  the  House  of  Commons— Inquiry  carried 
on  by  both  Houses— Death  of  Sort  Stanhope  and  Mr.  Craggs,  both  Secretaries  of  State— The  Estates  of 
the  Directors  of  the  South-Sea  Company  are  confiscated— Proceedings  of  the  Commons  with  respect  to 
the  Stock  of  the  South-Sea  Company. 


DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  THE  KINO  AND 
THE  CZAR  OF  MUSCOVY.    1717. 

BUR1NG  these  transactions,  the  negotiations  of 
the  north  were  continued  against  the  king  of 
den,  who  had  penetrated  into  Norway,    and 
advanced  towards  Christianstadt,  the  capital  of  that 
kingdom.    The  czar  had  sent  fire  and  twenty  thou- 
sand Russians  to  assist  the  allies  in  the  reduction  of 
Wismar,  which  he  intended  to  bestow  upon  bis 
niece,  lately  married  to  the  duke  of  Mecklenburgh- 
Schwerin :  but,  before  his  troops  arrived,  the  place 
had  surrendered,  and  the  Russians  were  not  admit- 
ted into  the  garrison;  a  circumstance  which  in- 
creased the  misunderstanding  between  him  and  the 
king  of  Oreat  Britain.    Nevertheless,  he  consented 
to  a  project  for  making  a  descent  upon  Schonen, 
and  actually  took  upon  him  the  command  of  the 
allied  fleet ;  though  he  was  not  at  all  pleased  to  see 
Sir  John  Norris  in  the  Baltic,  because  he  had  formed 
designs  against  Denmark,  which  he  knew  the  Eng- 
lish squadron  would  protect.   He  suddenly  desisted 
from  the  expedition  against  Schonen,  on  pretence 
that  the  season  was  too  far  adranced ;  and  the  king 
of  Denmark  published  a  manifesto,  remonstrating 
against  his  conduct  on  this  occasion.    By  this  time 
baron  Gortz  had  planned  a  pacification  between  his 
master  and  the  czar,  who  was  discontented  with 
all  his  German  allies,  because  they  opposed  his 
haying  any  footing  in  the  empire.    This  monarch 
arrired  at  Amsterdam   in  December,  whither  he 
was  followed  by  the  czarina ;  and  he  actually  re- 
sided at  the  Hague   when   king  George  jpassed 
through  it,  in  returning  to  his  British  dominions  : 
but  he  declined  an  interview  with  the  king  of  Eng- 
land.   When  Gyllenburgh's  letters  were  published 
In  London,  some  passages  seemed  to  favour  the 
supposition  of  the  czar's  being  privy  to  the  conspir- 
acy.   His  minister  at  the  English  court  presented 
a  long  memorial,  complaining  that  the  king  had 
caused  to  be  printed'  the  malicious  insinuations  of 
his  enemies.    He  denied  his  having  the  least  con- 
cern m  the  design  of  the  Swedish  king.    He  charg- 
ed the  court  of  England  with  having  privately 
treated  of  a  separate  peace  with  Charles,  and  even- 
with  having  promised  to  assist  him  against  the  czar, 
on  condition  that  he  would  relmquish  his  preten- 
sions to  Bremen  and  Verden.    Nevertheless,  he 
expressed  an  inclination  to  re-establish  the  ancient 
good  understanding,   and  to  engage  in  vigorous 
measures  for  prosecuting  the  war  against  the  com- 
mon enemy.    The  memorial  was  answered  by  the 
king  of  Great  Britain,  who  assured  the  czar  he 


should  have  reason  to  be  fully  satisfied,  if  he  would 
remove  the  only  obstacle  to  their  mutual  good,  un- 
derstanding ;  in  other  words,  withdraw  the  Rus- 
sian troops  from  the  empire.  Notwithstanding 
these  professions,  the  two  monarchs  were  never 
perfectly  reconciled. 

THE  KING  OF  SWEDEN  IS  KILLED 

9  The  czar  made  an  excursion  to  the  court  of 
France,  where  he  concluded  a  treaty  of  friendship 
with  the  regent,  at  whose  earnest  desire  he  pro- 
mised to  recall  bis  troops  from  Mecklenburgh.     At 
his  return  to  Amsterdam,  he  had  a  private  inter- 
view with  Gortz,  who,  as  well  as  GyUenourgh,  had 
been  set  at  liberty..    Gortz  undertook  to  adjust  all 
difference  between  the  czar  and  the  king  of  Sweden 
within  three  months ;  and  Peter  engaged  to  sus- 
pend all  operations  against  Sweden,  until  that  term 
should  be  expired.     A  congress  was  opened  at 
Abo,  between  the  Swedish  and  Russian  ministers ; 
but  the  conferences  were  afterwards  removed  to 
Aland.    By  this  convention,  the  czar  obliged  him- 
self to  assist  Charles  in  the  conquest  of  Norway.; 
and  they  promised  to  unite  all  their  forces  against 
the  king  of  Great  Britain,  should  he  presume  to 
interpose.  Both  were  incensed  against  that  prince; 
and  one  part  of  their  desirn  was  to  raise  the  pre- 
tender to  the  throne  of  England.    Baron  Gortz  set 
out  from  Aland  for  Frederickstadt  in  Norway,  with 
die  plan  of  peace :  but,  before  he  arrived,  Charles 
was  killed  by  a  cannon-ball  from  the  town,  as  he 
visited  the  trenches,  on  the  thirtieth  of  November. 
Baron    Gortz    was    immediately    arrested,    and 
brought  to  the  scaffold  by  the  nobles  of  Sweden, 
whose  hatred  he  had  incurred  by  his  insolence  of 
behaviour.    The  death  of  Charles  was  fortunate  for 
king  George.    Sweden  was  now  obliged  to  submit ; 
while  the  czar,  the  king  of  Denmark,  and  the  elec- 
tor of  Hanover,  kept  possession  of  what  they  had 
acquired  in  the  course  of  die  war. 

NEGOTIATION  FOR  A  QUADRUPLE 

ALLIANCE. 

Ta  us  Bremen  and  Verden  were  secured  to  the 
house  of  Hanover  :  an  acquisition  towards  which 
the  English  nation  contributed  by  her  'money,  as 
well  as  by  her  arms :  an  acquisition  made  in  con- 
tradiction to  die  engagements  into  which  England 
entered  when  king  William  became  guarantee  for 
the  treaty  of  Travcndahl ;  an  acquisition  that  may 
be  considered  as  the  first  link  of  a  political  chain 
by  which  the  English  nation  were  dragged  back 
into  expensive  connections  with  the  continent. 


GEORGE  I.     1714—1787. 


The  king  had  not  vet  received  the  investiture 
of  Hie  dutchies;  and,  until  that  should  be  pro- 
cured, it  was  necessary  to  espouse  with  warmth 
the  interests  of  the  emperor.  This  was  another 
source  of  misunderstanding  between  Great  Britain 
and  Spain.  Prince  Eugene  gained  another  com- 
plete victory  ever  a -prodigious  army  of  the  Turks 
at  Belgrade,  which  was  surrendered  to  him  after 
the  battle.  The  emperor  had  engaged  in  this  war 
as  an  ally  of  the , Venetians,  whom  the  Turks  had 
*  attacked,  and  driven  from  the  Morea.  The  pope 
considered  it  as  a  religious  war  against  the  infidel*  ; 
and  obtained  repeated  assurances  from  the  king 
of  Spain  that  he  would  not  undertake  any  thing 
against  the  emperor  while  he  was  engaged  in  such 
a  laudable  quarrel.  Philip  had  even  sent  a  squad- 
ron of  ships  and  galleys  to  the  assistance  or  the 
Venetians.  In  the  course  of  this  year,  however,  he 
equipped  a  strong  armament,  the  command  of 
which  was  bestowed  on  the  marquis  de  Lede,  who 
sailed  from  Barcelona  in  July,  and  landing  at  Cag- 
Kari  in  Sardinia,  which  belonged  to  the  emperor, 
made  a  conquest  of  the  whole  island.  At  the  same 
time,  the  king  of  Spain  endeavoured  to  justify 
these  proceedings  by  a  manifesto,  in  which  he  al- 
leged that  the  archduke,  contrary  to  the  faith  of 
treaties,  encouraged  and  supported  the  rebellion  of 
has  subjects  in  Catalonia,  by  frequent  succours 
from  Naples,  and  other  places ;  and  that  the*  great 
inquisitor  of  Spain  had  been  seized,  though  fur- 
nished with  a  passport  from  his  holiness  He  pro- 
mised, however,  to  proceed  no  farmer,  and  sus- 
pend all  operations,  that  the  powers  of  Europe 
might  have  thae  and  opportunity  to  contrive  expe- 
dients for  reconciling  aU  differences,  and  securing 
ti»e  peace  and  balance  of  power  in  Italy  :  nay,  he 
consented  that  this  important  affair  should  be  left 
to  the  arbitration  of  king  George  and  the  States- 
general.  These  powers  undertook  the  office.  Con- 
ferences were  begun  between  the  ministers  of  the 
emperor,  France,  England,  and  Holland ;  and 
these  produced,  in  the  course  of  the  following  year, 
the  famous  quadruple  alliance.  In  this  treaty  it 
was  stipulated,  that  the  emperor  should  renounce 
all  pretensions  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  and  ex- 
change Sardinia  for  Sicily,  with  the  duke  of  Savoy  ; 
that  the  succession  to  the  dutchies  of  Tuscan?, 
Parma,  and  Placentia,  which  the  queen  of  Spam 
claimed  by  inheritance,  as  princess  of  the  house  of 
Farnese,  should  be  settled  on  her  eldest  son,  in 
ease  the  present  possessors  should  die  without  male 
issue.  Philip,  dissatisfied  with  this  partition,  con- 
tinned  to  make  formidable  preparations  by  sea 
and  land*  The  king  of  England  and  the  regent  of 
France  interposed  their  admonitions  to  no  purpose. 
At  length  his  Britannic  majesty  had  recourse  to 
more  substantial  arguments,  and  ordered  a  strong 
squadron  to  be  equipped  with  all  possible  expedi- 
tion.   [See  note  I  F,  at  the  end  of  this  Vol.] 

PROCEEDINGS  IN  PARLIAMENT. 

On  the  third  day  of  November,  the  princess  of 
Wales  was  delivered  of  a  nrince,  the  ceremony  of 
whose  baptism  was  productive  of  a  difference  be- 
tween the  grandfather  and  the  father.    The  prince 
of  Wales  intended  that    his  uncle,  the  duke  of 
York,  should  stand  godfather.    The  king  ordered 
the  duke  of  Newcastle  to  stand  for  himself.     After 
the  ceremony,  the  prince  expressed  his   resent- 
ment against  this  nobleman  in  very  warm  terms. 
The  king  ordered  the  prince  to  confine  himself 
within  his  own  apartment ;  and  afterwards  signi- 
fied Ms  pleasure*  that  he  should  quit  the  palace  of 
Saint  James.    He  retired  with  the  princess  to  a 
boose  belonging  to  the  earl  of  Grantham  ;  but  the 
children  were  detained  at  the  palace.    All  peers 
and  peeresses,  and  all  privy-counsellors,  and  their 
wives,  were  given  to  understand,  that  in  case  they 
visited  the  prince  and  princess,  they  should  have 
no  access  to  his  majesty's  presence  ;  and  all  who 
enioyed  posts  and  places  under  both  king  and 
ptmoe  were  obliged  to  emit  the  service  of  one  or 
ether,  at  their  option,    when  the  parliament  met 
en  the  twenty-first  day  of  November,  the  king,  in 
bis  speech,  told  both  houses  that  be  had  reduced 
the  army  to  very  near  one  half,  since  the  beginning 
of  the  Met  session :  he  expressed  his  desire  that 
all  those  who  were  friends  to  the  present  happy 
establishment  might  unanimously  concur  in  some 
proper  method  for  the  greater  strengthening  the 
Protestant  interest,  of  which,  as  the  church  of  Eng- 
land was  unquestionably  the  main  support   and 
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bulwark,  so  would  she  roap  the  principrU  benefit 
of  every  advantage  accruing  from  the  uuion  and 
mutual  charity  of  all  protestants.  After  the  ad- 
dresses of  thanks,  which  were  couched  in  the  usual 
style,  the  commons  proceeded  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  estimates  and  accounts,  in  order  to 
settle  the  establishment  of  the  army,  navy,  and 
ordnance.  Ten  thousand  men  were  voted  for  the 
sea-service.  When  the  supply  for  the  army  fell 
under  deliberation,  a  very  warm  debate  ensued, 
upon  the  number  of  troops  necessary  to  be  main- 
tained. Sir  William  Wyndham,  Mr.  Shippen,  and 
Mr.  Walpole,  in  along  elaborate  harangue,  insisted 
upon  its  being  reduced  to  twelve  thousand.  They 
were  answered  by  Mr.  Craggs,  secretary  at  war, 
and  Sir  David  Dalrymple.  Mr.  Shippen  in  the 
course  of  the  debate,  said  the  second  paragraph  of 
the  king's  speech  seemed  rather  to  be  cuculated 
for  the  meridian  of  Germany  than  for  Great  Bri- 
tain ;  and  it  was  a  great  misfortune  that  the  king 
was  a  stranger  to  our  language  and  constitution. 
Mr.  Lechmere  affirmed  this  was  a  scandalous  in- 
vective against  the  king's  person  and  government ; 
and  moved  that  he  who  uttered  it  should  be  sent 
to  the  Tower.  Mr.  Shippen,  refusing  to  retract 
or  excuse  what  he  had  said,  was  voted  to  the 
Tower  by  a  great  majority;  and  the  number  of 
standing  forces  was  fixed  at  sixteen  thousand  three 
hundred  and  forty -seven  effective  men. 

On  account  of  the  great  scarcity  of  silver  coin, 
occasioned  by  the  exportation  of  silver,  and  tho 
importation  of  gold,  a  motion  was  made  to  put-  a 
stop  to  this  growing  evil,  by  lowering  the  value  of 
gold    specie.     The   commons  examined  a  repre* 
sentation  which  had  been  made  to  the  treasury  by 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  master  of  the  mint,  on  this  sub- 
ject^   Mr.  Coswel  explained  the  nature  of  a  clan- 
destine trade  carried  on  by  the  Dutch  and  Ham- 
burghers,  in  concert  with  the  Jews  of  England 
and  other  traders,  for  exporting  the  silver  coin 
and  importing  gold,  which  being  coined    at   the 
mint  yielded  a  profit  of  fifteen  pence  upon  every 
guinea.    The  honse,  in  an  address  to  the  king,  de- 
sired that  a  proclamation  might  be  issued,  forbid- 
ding all  persons  to  utter  or  receive  guineas  at  a 
higher  rate  than  one  and  twenty  shillings  each. 
His  majesty  complied  with  that  request  t  but  peo- 
ple hoarding  up  their  silvor,  in  hopes  that  the  price 
of  it  would  be  raised,  or  in  apprehension  that  the 
gold  would  be  lowered  still  farther,  the  two  honses 
resolved  that  the  standard  of  the  gold  and  silver 
coins  of  the  kingdom  should  not  be  altered  in  fine- 
ness, weight,  or  denomination,  and  they  ordeTCd  a 
bill  to  be  brought  in,  to  prevent  the  melting  down 
of  the  silver  coin.    At  this  period,  one  James  Shep- 
herd, a  youth  of  eighteen,  apprentice  to  a  coach- 
maker,  and  an  enthusiast  injacobitism,  sent  a  letter 
to  a  nonjuring  clergyman,  proposing  a  scheme  for 
assassinating  king  George.  .  He  was  immediately 
apprehended,  owned  the  design,  was  tried,   con- 
demned, and  executed  at  Tyburn.    This  was  like- 
wise the  fate  of  the  marquis  de  Palleotti,  an  Italian 
nobleman,  brother  to  the  dutchess  of  Shrewsbury. 
He  had,  in  a  transport  of  passion,  killed  his  own 
servant ;  and  seemed  indeed  to  be  disordered  in 
his  brain.      After  he  had    received  sentence  of 
death,  the  king's  pardon  was  earnestly  solicited  by 
his  sister,  the  dutchess,  and  many  other  persons  of 
the  first  distinction :  but  the  common  people  be- 
came so  clamorous,  that  it  was  thought  dangerous 
to  rescue  him  from  the  penalties  of  the  law,  which 
he  accordingly  underwent  in  the  most  ignominious 
manner.    No  subject  produced  so  much  heat  and 
altercation  in  parliament  during  this  session,  as  did 
the  bill  for  regulating  the  land-forces,  and  punish- 
ing mutiny  and  desertion  :  a  bill  which  was  looked 
upon  as  an  encroachment  upon  the  liberties  and 
constitution  of  England,  inasmuch  as  it  established 
martial  law,  which  wrested  from  the  civil  magis- 
trate the  cognizance  of  crimes  and  misdemeanors 
committed  by  the  soldiers  and  officers  of  the  army : 
a  jurisdiction  inconsistent  with  the  genius  and  dis- 
position of  the  people.    The  dangers  that  might 
accrue  from  such  a  power  were  explained  in  the 
lower  house  by  Mr.  Hutchinson,  Mr.  liarley,  and 
Mr.  Robert  Walpole,  which  last,  however,  voted 
afterwards  for  the  bill.    In  the  house  of  lords,  it 
was  strenuously  opposed  by  the  earls  of  Oxford, 
Strafford,  and  lord    Harcourt*.    Their   objections 
were  answered  by  lord  Carteret.    The  bill  passed 
by  a  great  majority  ;  but  divers  lords  entered  a 
protest.    This  affair  being  discussed,  a  bin  was 
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brought  in  for  Testing  in  trustees  the  forfeited 
estates  in  Britain  and  Ireland,  to  be  sold  for  the 
use  of  the  public ;  for  giving  relief  to  lawful  cre- 
ditors by  determining  the  clams,  and  for  the  more 
effectual  bringing  into  the  respective  exchequers 
the  rents  and  profits  of  me  estates  till  sold.  The 
time  of  claiming  was  prolonged :  the  sum  of  twenty 
thousand  pounds  was  referred  out  of  the  sale  at 
the  estates  in  Scotland,  for  erecting  schools :  and 
eight  thousand  pounds  for  building  barracks  in 
that  kingdom  (1).  The  king  hairing  signified,  by  a 
message  to  the  house  of  commons,  that  he  had 
lately  received  such  information  from  abroad,  as 
gave  reason  to  believe  that  a  naval  force,  employed 
where  it  should  be  necessary,  would  give  weight  to 
his  endeavours;  he,  therefore,  thought  fit  to  ac- 
quaint the  bouse  with  this  circumstance,  not  doubt- 
ing but  that  in  case  he  should  be  obliged,  at  this 
critical  juncture,  to  exceed  the  number  of  men 
granted  this  year  for  the  sea-service,  the  house 
would  provide  for  such  exceeding.  The  commons 
immediately  drew  op  and  presented  an  address, 
assuring  his  majesty  that  they  would  make  good 
such  exceedings  of  seamen  as  he  should  find  ne- 
cessary to  preserve  the  tranquillity  of  Europe. 
On  the  twenty-first  day  of  March,  the  king  went 
to  tbe  house  of  peers,  and  having  passed  the  bills 
that  were  ready  for  the  royal  assent,  ordered  the 
parliament  to  be  prorogued  (*). 

NATURE  OF  THE  QUADRUPLE  ALLIANCE. 

1718. 

The  king  of  Spain,  by  the  care  and  indefatigable 
diligence  of  bis  prime  minister,  cardinal  Alberoni, 
equipped  a  very  formidable  armament,  which,  in 
uoe  beginning  of  June,  set  sail  from  Barcelona  to- 
wards Italy ;  but  the  destination  of  it  was  not 
known.  A  strong  squadron  having  been  fitted  out 
in  England,  the  marquis  de  Monteleone,  ambas- 
sador from  Spain;  presented  a  memorial  to  the 
British  ministry,  importing  that  so  powerful  an  arm- 
ament in  time  of  peace  could  not  but  give  umbrage 
to  the  khig  his  master,  and  alter  tbe  good  intelli- 
gence that  subsisted  between  the  two  crowns.  In 
answer  to  this  representation,  the  ministers  de- 
clared that  the  king  intended  to  send  admiral 
Byng  with  a  powerful  squadron  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean, to  maintain  the  neutrality  in  Italy.  Mean- 
while, the  negotiations  between  the  English  and 
French  ministers  produced  the  quadruple  alliance, 
by  which  king  George  and  die  regent  prescribed 
a  peace  between  the  emperor,  die  king  of  Spain, 
and  die  king  of  Sicily,  and  undertook  to  compel 
Philip  and  die  Savoyard  to  submit  to  such  condi- 
tions, as  they  had  concerted  with  bis  imperial 
majesty.  These  powers  were  allowed  only  three 
months  to  consider  the  articles,  and  declare  whether 
they  would  reject  diem,  or  acquiesce  in  die  parti- 
tion. Nothing  oould  be  more  contradictory  to  tbe 
true  interest  of  Great  Britain  than  this  treaty, 
which  destroyed  the  balance  in  Italy,  by  throwing 
such  an  accession  of  power  into  die  hands  of  the 
bouse  of  Austria.  •  It  mterrupted  the  commerce 
with  Spain ;  involved  the  kingdom  in  an  immediate 
war  with  that  monarchy ;  and  gave  rise  to  all  the 
quarrel*  and  disputes  which  hare  arisen  between 
England  and  Spain  hi  the  sequel.  The  States- 
general  did  not  approve  of  such  violent  measures, 
and  for  some  time  kept  aloof:  but  at  length  they 
acceded  to  the  quadruple  alliance,  which  indeed 
was  no  other  than  a  very  expensive  compliment 
to  die  emperor,  who  was  desirous  of  adding  Sicily 
to  his  other  Italian  dominions. 

ADMIRAL  BYNO  SAILS. 

Trb  king  of  England  had  used  some  endeavours 
to  compromise  the  difference  between  bis  imperial 
majesty  and  the  Spanish  branch  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon.  Lord  Stanhope  had  been  sent  to  Ma- 
drid, with  a  plan  of  pacification,  which  being  re- 
jected by  Philip,  as  partial  and  iniquitous,  the  king 
determined  to  support  Us  mediation  by  force  of 
arms.  Sir  George  Byng,  sailed  from  Spithead  on 
the  fourth  day  of  June,  with  twenty  ships  of  the 
Hue,  two  firesnips,  two  bomb-vessels,  and  ample 
instructions  how  to  act  on  aU  emergencies.  He 
arrived  off  Cape  St.  Vincent  on  the  thirtieth  day 
of  the  month,  and  despatched  his  secretary  to 
Cadis,  with  a  letter  to  colonel  Stanhope,  die  British 
minister  at  Madrid,  desiring  him  to  Inform  his 
most  catholic  majesty  of  the  admiral's  arrival  in 
those  parts,  and  lay  before  htm  this  article  of  his 


instructions  :  "  You  are  to  make  instancies  with  bath 
parties  to  cease  from  using  any  further  acta  of  hos- 
tility :  but  in  case  the  Spaniards  do  still  insist,  with 
then*  ships  of  war  and  forces,  to  attack  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  or  other  the  territories  of  the  em 
Italy,  or  to  land  in  any  part  of  Italy,  which 
be  with  a  design  to  invade  the  emperor's  do 
against  whom  only  they  have  declared  war  by  in- 
vading  Sardinia ;  or,  far  they  should  endeavour  to 
make  themselves  masters  of  the  kingdom  of  Sicily, 
which  must  be  with  a  design  to  invade  the  kingdom 
of  Naples  ;  in  which  case  you  are,  with  all  your 
power,  to  hinder  and  obstruct  the  same.  If  it 
should  so  happen,  that  at  your  arrival,  with  our 
fleet  under  your  command,  in  die  Mediterrssteua* 
the  Spaniards  should  already  hare  landed  auYy 
troops  in  Italy,  in  order  to  invade  the  emperor's 
territories,  you  shall  endeavour  amicably  to  dis- 
suade them  from  persevering  in  such  an  attempt, 
and  offer  them  your  assistance  to  help  -diem  to 
withdraw  their  troops,  and  put  an  end  to  all 
further  acts  of  hostility.  But  m  case  these  your 
friendly  endeavours  should  prove  ineffectual,  you 
shall,  by  keeping  company  with,  or  mteroepting 
their  ships  or  convoy ;  or  if  it  be  necessary,  by 


openly  opposing  them,  defend  the 
rftories  from  any  further  attempt."  When  «—*i—», 
Alberoni  perused  these  instructions,  he  told  colo- 
nel Stanhope,  with  some  warmth,  that  his  master 
would  run  all  hazards,  and  even  suffer  himself  to 
be  driven  out  of  Spain,  rather  than  recall  his 
troops,  or  consent  to  a  suspension  of  arms.  He 
said  the  Spaniards  were  not  to  be  frightened  *>  and 
he  was  so  well  convinced  that  die  fleet  would  do 
their  duty,  that  in  case  of  their  being  attacked  by 
admiral  Byng,  he  should  be  in  no  pain  for  the  suc- 
cess. Mr.  Stanhope  presenting  mm  with  a  hat  of 
the  British  squadron,  he  threw  It  upon  use  ground 
with  great  emotion.  He  jprenusea,  however,  to 
lay  the  admirers  letter  before  the  king,  and  to  let 
die  envoy  know  his  majesty's  resolution.  Such  an 
mterposition  could  not  but  be  very  prbroking  to 
the  Spanish  minister  who  had  laid  his  account 
with  die  conquest  of  Sicily,  and  for  that 
prepared  an  armament  which  was  alt 
prising,  considering  the  hue  shattered  condition  of 
the  Spanish  affairs.  But  he  seems  to  hare  put  too 
much  confidence  in  the  strength  of  the  Spanish 
fleet.  In  a  few  days  he  sent  back  the  admiral's 
letter  to  Mr.  Stanhope,  with  a  note  under  it,  auv 
porting  that  the  chevalier  Byng  might  execute  the 
orders  he  had  received  from  the  king  his  master. 

HE  DESTROYS  THE  SPANISH  FLEET. 

Thk  admiral,  in  passing  by  Gibraltar,  was  joined 
by  vice-admiral  Cornwall,  with  two  ships.  He 
proceeded  to  Minorca,  where  he  relieved  the  gnr- 
rison  of  Port-Mshon.  Then  he  sailed  for  Naples, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  first  day  of  August,  and 
was  received  as  a  deliverer :  for  the  Neapolitans 
had  been  under  die  utmost  terror  of  an  invasion 
from  the  Spaniards.  Sir  George  Byng  recurred 
intelligence  from  the  viceroy,  count  Dunn,  who 
treated  him  with  die  most  disttasuishing  laarks  of 
respect,  that  the  Spanish  army,  amounting  to 
thirty  thousand  men,  commanded  by  the  marquis 
de  Lede,  had  landed  in  Sicily,  reduced  Palermo 
and  Messina,  and  were  then  employed  in  the  siege 
of  the  citadel  belonging  to  this  last  city  :  that  the 
Piedmontese  garrison  would  be  obliged  to  sur- 
render, if  not  speedily  relieved:  that  an  alliance 
was  upon  die  carpet  between  the  emperor  and  the 
king  of  Sicily,  which  last  had  desired  die  assistance 
of  die  imperial  troops,  and  agreed  to  receive  them 
into  the  citadel  of  Messina.  The 
diately  resolved  to  sail  thither,  and  took 
convoy  a  reinforcement  of  two  thousand  Gei 
for  the  citadel,  under  die  oommand  of  gi 
Wetzel.  He  forthwith  sailed  from  Naples,  and  on 
the  ninth  day  of  August  was  in  sight  of  the  Faro  of 
Measraa.  He  despatched  his  own  captain  with  m 
polite  message  to  die  marquis  de  Lede,  proposing  e 
cessation  of  arms  in  Sicily  for  two  months,  that  use 
powers  of  Europe  might  have  time  to  concert  mea- 
sures for  restoring  a  Tasting  peace ;  and  declaring, 
that  should  tins  proposal  be  rejected,  he  would, 
in  pursuance  of  his  instructions,  use  aU  his  force 
to  prevent  further  attempts  to  disturb  the 
ions  his  master  had  engaged  to  defend. 
Spanish  general  answered,  that  he  had  no  powers  to 
treat,  and  consequently  could  not  agree  to  an  ar- 
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intake,  but  should  obey  bis  orders,  which  directed 
Mm  to  reduce  Sidy  for  his  master  the  kins;  ef 
Spain.  The  Spanish  fleet  bed  tailed  from  the  har- 
bour of  Messina  on  the  day  before  the  English 
squadron  appeared.  Admiral  Byng  supposed  they 
bed  retired  to  Malta,  and  directed  his  course  to- 
wards Messina,  in  order  to  encourage  and  support 
the  garrison  in  the  citadel.  But  in  doubling  the 
point  of  Faro,  he  descried  two  Spanish  scouts,  and 
learned  from  the  people  of  a  felucca  from  the  Cala- 
brian  shore,  that  they  had  seen  from  the  bins  the 
Spanish  fleet  lying  to  in  order  of  battle.  The  ad- 
miral immediately  detached  the  German  troops  to 
Beggio,  under  convoy  of  two  ships  of  war.  Then 
he-stood  through  the  Faro  after  the  Spanish  scouts 
that  led  him  to  their  main  fleet,  which  before  noon 
he  descried  in  line  of  battle,  amounting  to  seven 
and  twenty  sail,  large  and  small,  besides  two  fire- 
ships,  four  bomb-vessels,  and  seven  galleys.  They 
were  commanded  in  chief  by  don  Antonio  de  Castan- 
ita,  under  whom  were  the  four  rear-admirals  Cha- 
con, Marl,  Guevara,  and  Cammock.  At  right  of 
me  English  squadron,  they  stood  away  large,  and 
Byng  gave  chase  all  the  rest  of  the  day.  In  the 
morning,  which  was  the  eleventh  of  August,  rear- 
admiral  de  Mari,  with  six  ships  of  war,  the  galleys, 
fire-ships,  and  bomb-ketches,  separated  from  the 
main  fleet,  and  stood  in  for  the  Sicilian  shore.  The 
English  admiral  detached  captain  Walton  with  five 
ships  in  pursuit  of  them ;  ana  they  were  soon  en- 
gaged, lie  himself  continued  to  chase  their  main 
fleet ;  and  about  ten  the  battle  began.  The  Span- 
iards seemed  to  be  distracted  in  their  councils,  and 
acted  in  confusion.  They  made  a  running  fight : 
yet  the  admirals  behaved  with  courage  and  activity, 
to  spite  of  which  they  were  all  taken,  except  Cam- 
mock,  who  made  his  escape'with  three  ships  of  war 
and  three  frigates.  In  this  engagement,  which, 
happened  oft*  Cape  Passaro,  captam  Haddock  of  the 
Grafton,  signalised  his  courage  in  an  extraordinary 
manner.  On  toe  eighteenth  the  admiral  received  a 
letter  from  captain  Walton,  dated  off  Syracuse,  in- 
timattng  that  he  had  taken  four  Spanish  ships  of 
war,  together  with  a  bomb-ketch,  and  a  vessel  laden 
with  arms  :  and  that  he  had  burned  four  ships  of 
the  line,  a  fire-ship  and  a  bomb  vessel.  (3).  Had 
toe  Spaniards  followed  the  advice  of  rear-admiral 
Cammock,  who  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  Sir  George 
Byng  would  not  have  obtained  such  an  easy  vic- 
tory. That  officer  proposed  that  they  should  re- 
main at  anchor  in  the  road  of  Paradise,  with  their 
broadsides  to  the  sea ;  in  which  case  the  English 
admiral  would  have  found  it  a  very  difficult  task  to 
attack  them  :  for  the  coast  is  so  bold  that  toe  larg- 
est ships  could  ride  with  a  cable  ashore  ;  whereas 
further  out  the  currents  are  so  various  and  rapid,  that 
the  Itognsh  .squadron  could  not  have  come  to  an- 
chor or  He  near  them  in  order  of  battle :  besides 
.toe  Spaniards  might  have  been  reinforced  from  toe 
army  on  shore,  which  would  have  raised  batteries 
to  annoy  the  assailants.  Before  king  George  had 
received  an  account  of  this  engagement  from  the 
admiral,  he  wrote  him  a  letter  with  his  own  h»nd, 
approving  Us  conduct.  When  Sir  George's  eldest 
eon  arrived  in  England,  with  a  circumstantial  ac- 
count of  the  action,  he  was  graciously  received,  and 
sent  back  with  plenipotentiary  powers  to  his  father, 
tost  he  might  negotiate  with  the  several  princes 
and  states  of  Italy,  as  he  should  see  occasion.  The 
son  likewise  carried  the  king's  royal  grant  to  the 
oflkers  and  seamen,  of  all  the  prizes  they  had  taken 
from  the  Spaniards.  Notwithstanding  this  victory, 
toe  Spanish  army  carried  on  toe  siege  of  the  cita- 
del or  Messina,  with  such  vigour,  that  the  governor 
surrendered  toe  place  by  capitulation  on  toe  twen- 
ty-ulnto  day  of  September.  A  treaty  was  now  con. 
eluded  at  Vienna  between  the  emperor  and  the 
duke  of  Savoy.  They  agreed  to  form  an  army  for 
toe  conquest  of  Sardinia  in  behalf  of  the  duke ;  and 
to  the  mean  time  this  prince  engaged  to  evacuate 
BlcOy ;  but  untfl  his  troops  could  lie  conveyed  from 
that  island,  he  consented  that  they  should  co-operate 
With  the  Germans  against  the  common  enemy. 
Admiral  Byng  continued  to  assist  the  imperialists  to 
Sicily  during  the  bestpart  of  the  winter,  by  scour- 
tog  the  seas  of  the  Spaniards,  and  keeping  the 
communication  open  between  the  German  forces 
and  the  Calabrian  shore,  from  whence  they  were 
supplied  with  provisions.  He  acted  in  this  service 
with  equal  conduct,  resolution,  and  activity.  He 
conferred  with  toe  viceroy  of  Naples,  and  the  other 
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imperial  generals  about  toe  operations  of  the  ensu- 

Hamilton  was  despatched 


tog  campaign,  and  count 

to  Vienna,  to  lay  before  the  emperor  the  result  of 
their  deliberations :  then  the  admiral  set  sail  for 
Mahon,  where  toe  ships  might  be  refitted,  and  put 
in  a  condition  to  take  the  sea  in  the  spring. 

REMON8TRANCES  OF  THE  SPANISH 
-MINISTRY. 

Thi  destruction  of  toe  Spanish  fleet  was  a  sub- 
ject that  employed  toe  deliberation  and  conjectures 
of  all  toe  politicians  in  Europe.  Spain  exclaimed 
against  the  conduct  of  England,  as  inconsistent 
with  the  rules  of  good  faith,  for  the  observation.of 
which  she  had  always  been  so  famous.    The  mar- 

2uis  de  Monteleone  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Secretary 
Iraggs,  in  which  he  expostulated  with  him  upon 
such  an  unprecedented  outrage.  Cardinal  Alber- 
oni,  in  a  letter  to  that  minister,  inveighed  against  it 
as  a  base  unworthy  action.  He  said  the  neutrality 
of  Italy  was  a  weak  pretence,  since  every  body 
knew  that  neutrality  had  long  been  at  an  end ;  and 
that  the  prince's  guarantees  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht 
were  entirely  discharged  from  their  engagements, 
not  only  by  the  scandalous  infringements  commit- 
ted by  the  Austrians  in  the  evacuation  of  Catalonia 
and  Majorca ;  but  also  because  the  guarantee  was 
no  longer  binding  than  till  a  peace  was  concluded 
with  France.  He  taxed  the  British  ministry  with 
having  revived  and  supported  this  neutrality,  not 
by  an  amicable  mediation,  but  by  open  violence,  and 
artfully  abusing  the  confidence  and  security  of  the 
Spaniards.  This  was  the  language  of  disappointed 
ambition.  Nevertheless  it  must  be  owned,  that  the 
conduct  of  England  on  this  occasion,  was  irregular, 
partial,  and  precipitate. 

The  parliament  meeting  on  toe  eleventh  day  of 
November,  the  king  in  his  speech  declared,  that  the 
court  of  Spain  had  rejected  all  his  amicable  propos- 
als, and  broke  through  their  most  solemn  engage- 
ments, for  the  security  of  toe  British  commerce. 
To  vindicate,  therefore,  the  faith  of  his  former 
treaties,  as  well  as  to  maintain  those  he  had  lately 
made,  and  to  protect  and  defend  toe  trade  of  his 
subjects,  which  had  in  every  branch  been  violently 
and  unjustly  oppressed,  it  became  necessary  for  his 
naval  forces  to  check  their  progress :  that  notwith- 
standing toe  success  of  his  arms,  that  court  had 
lately  given  orders  at  all  toe  ports  of  Spain  and  of 
the  West  Indies  to  fit  out  privateers  against  toe 
English.  He  said  he  was  persuaded,  that  a  British 
parliament  would  enable  him  to  resent  such  treat- 
ment: and  he  assured  them  that  his  good  brother, 
the  regent  of  France,  was  ready  to  concur  with  him 
in  the  most  vigorous  measures.  A  strong  opposi- 
tion was  made  in  both  houses  to  toe  motion  for  an 
address  of  thanks  and  congratulation  proposed  by 
lord  Carteret.  Several  peers  observed,  that  such  an 
address  was,  in  effect,  to  approve  a  sea  fight  which 
might  be  attended  with  dangerous  consequences,  and 
to  give  the  sanction  of  that  august  assembly  to  meas- 
ure* which,  upon  examination,  might  appear  either 
to  clash  with  the  law  of  nations,  or  former  treaties, 
or  to  be  prejudicial  to  the  trade  of  Great  Britain: 
that  they  ought  to  proceed  with  the  utmost  caution 
andmaturest  deliberation,  in  an  affair  wherein  toe 
honour,  as  weU  as  the  interest  of  the  nation,  were 
so  highly  concerned.  Lord  Strafford  moved  for  an 
address,  that  Sir  George  Byng's  instructions  might 
be  laid  before  the  house.  Earl  Stanhope  rephed, 
that  there  was  no  occasion  for  such  an  address, 
since  by  his  majesty's  command  he  had  already 
laid  before  the  house  the  treaties  of  which  the  late 
sea-fight  was  a  consequence:  particularly  the 
treaty  for  a  defensive  alliance  between  the  empe- 
ror and  his  majesty,  concluded  at  Westminster  on 
the  twenty-fifth  day  of  May,  in  toe  year  one  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  sixteen ;  and  the  treaty  of 
alliance  for  restoring  and  settling  the  public  peace, 
signed  at  London  on  the  twenty  second  day  of 
July.  He  affirmed  that  the  court  of  Spain  had  vio- 
lated the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  acted  against  the 
public  faith,  in  attacking  the  emperor's  dominions, 
while  he  was  engaged  in  a  war  against  the  enemies 
of  Christendom:  mat  they  had  rejected  bis  ma- 
jesty's friendly  offices  and  offers  for  mediating  an 
accommodation.  He  explained  the  cause  of  his 
own  journey  to  Spain,  and  his  negotiations  at 
Madrid.  He  added,  it  was  high  tone  to  check  the 
growth  of  the  naval  power  of  Spain,  in  order  to 
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protect  and  secure  the  trade  of  the  British  subjects 
which  had  been  violently  oppressed  by  the  Span- 
iards. After  a  long  debate,  the  motion  was  carried 
by  a  considerable  majority.  The  same  subject  ex- 
cited dispute*  of  the"  same  nature  in  the  house  of 
commons,  where  lord  Hinchinbroke  moved  that, 
In  their  address  of  thanks,  they  should  declare 
their  entire  satisfaction  in  those  measures  which 
the  king  had  already  taken  for  strengthening  the 
protestant  succession,  and  establishing  a  lasting 
tranquillity  in  Europe.  The  members  in  the  oppo- 
sition urged,  that  it  was  unparliamentary  and  un- 
precedented, on  the  first  day  of  the  session,  te  en- 
ter upon  particulars :  that  the  business  in  question 
was  of  the  highest  importance,  and  deserved  the 
most  mature  deliberation ;  that,  before  they  ap- 
proved the  measures  which  had  been  taken,  they 
ought  to  examine  the  reasons  on  which  those  meas- 
ures were  founded.  Mr.  t  obert  Walpole  affirm- 
ed, that  the  giving  sanction  in  the  manner  propos- 
ed, to  the  late  measures,  could  have  no  other  view 
than  that  of  screening  ministers,  who  were  con- 
scious of  having  begun  a  war  against  Spain,  and  now 
wanted  to  make  it  the  parliament's  war.  He  ob- 
served, that  instead  of  an  entire  satisfaction,  they 
ought  to  express  their  entire .  dissatisfaction  with 
such  conduct  as  was  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations, 
and  a  breach  of  the  most  solemn  treaties.  Mr.  Se- 
cretary Craggs,  in  a  long  speech,  explained  the 
nature  of  the  quadruple  alliance,  and  justified  all 
the  measures  which  had  been  taken.  The  address, 
as  moved  by  lord  Hincbinbroke,  was  at  length  car- 
ried, and  presented  to  his  majesty.  Tnen  die  com- 
mons proceeded  to  consider  the  supply.  They  vot- 
ed thirteen  thousand  five  hundred  sailors  ;  and 
twelve  thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty  five  men 
for  the  land  service.  The  whole  estimate  amount- 
ed to  two  millions  two  hundred  and  fifty  seven 
thousand  five  hundred  eighty  one  pounds,  nineteen 
shillings.  The  money  was  raised  by  a  land-tax, 
malt  tax,  and  lottery. 

ACT  POR  STRENGTHENING  THE  PROTEST- 
ANT INTEREST. 

On  the  thirteenth  day  of  December,  earl  Stan- 
hope declared,  in  the  house  of  lords,  that,  in  order 
to  unite  the  hearts  of  the  well-affected  to  the  pres- 
ent establishment,  he  had  a  bill  to  offer  under  the 
title  of  "  An  act  for  strengthening  the  protestant 
interest  in  these  kingdoms."  It  was  accordingly 
read,  and  appeared  to  be  repealing  the  aots  against 
■occasional  conformity,  the  growth  of  schism,  and 
some  clauses  in  the  corporation  and  test  acts.  This 
had  been  concerted  by  the  ministry,  in  private 
meetings,  with  the  most  eminent  dissenters.  The 
tory  lords  were  astonished  at  this  motion,  for  which 
they  were  altogether  unprepared.  Nevertheless, 
they  were  strenuous  in  their  opposition.  They  al- 
leged that  the  bill,  instead  of  strengthening,  would 
certainly  weaken  the  church  of  England,  by  pluck- 
ing off  her  best  feathers,  investing  her  enemies 
with  power,  and  sharing  with  churchmen  the  civil 
and  military  employments  of  which  they  were  then 
wholly  possessed.  Earl  Cowper  declared  himself 
against  that  part  of  the  bill  by  which  some  clauses 
of  the  test  and  corporation  acts  were  repealed :  be- 
cause he  looked  upon  those  acts  as  the  main  bul- 
wark of  our  excellent  constitution  in  church  and 
state,  which  ought  to  be  inviolably  preserved.  The 
carl  of  Ilay  opposed  the  bill,  because,  in  his  opin- 
ion, it  infrfagea  the  padta  conventa  of  the  treaty  of 
union,  by  which  the  bounds  both  of  the  church  of 
England  and  of  the  church  of  Scotland  were  fixed 
and"  settled ;  and  he  was  apprehensive,  if  the  arti- 
cles of  the  union  were  broke  with  respect  to  one 
church,  it  might  afterwards  be  a  precedent  to 
break  them  with  respect  to  the  other.  The  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  said  the  acts  which  by  this 
bill  would  be  repealed  were  the  main  bulwark  and 
supporters  of  the  English  church :  he  expressed 
all  imaginable  tenderness  for  well  meaning  con- 
scientious dissenters  :  but  he  could  not  forbear 
saying,  some  among  that  sect  made  a  wrong  use  of 
the  favour  and  indulgence  shown  io  them  at  the 
revolution,  though  they  .had  the  least  share  in  that 
happy  event :  it  was,  therefore,  thought  necessary 
for  the  legislature  to  iutcrpose,  and  put  a  stop  to 
the  scandalous  practice  of  occasional  conformity. 
He  added,  that  it  would  be  needless  to  repeal  the 
act  against  schism,  since  no  advantage  had  been 
t»ken  of  it  to  the  prejudice  of  the  dissenters.  Dr. 
floadley,  bishop  of  Bangor,  endeavoured  to  prove. 


that  the  oocawionsl  and  schism  acta  were  In  effed 
persecuting  laws  ;  and  that  by  admitting  the  prin- 
ciple of  self-defence  and  self-preservation,  in  mat* 
ten  of  religion,  all  the  persecutions  maintained  by 
the  heathens  against  the  professors, of  Christianity, 
and  even  the  popish  inquisition,  miggt  be  justified. 
With  respect  to  the  power  of  which  many  clergy- 
men appeared  so  fond  and  so  sealous ;  he  owned 
the  desire  of  power  and  riches  was  natural  to  all 
men  ;  but  that  he  had  learned  both  from  reason 
and  from  the  gospel,  that  this  desire  must  be  kept 
*ithin  due  bounds,  and  not  intrench  upon  the 
rights  and  liLortiee  of  their  fellow-creatures  and 
countrymen.  After  a  long  debate,  the  house  agreed 
to  leave  out  some  clauses  concerning  the  test  and 
corporation  acts  :  then  the  bill  was  committed,  and 
afterwards  passed.  In  the  lower  bouse  it  met  with 
violent  opposition,  in  spite  of  which  it  was  carried 
by  the  majority. 

WAR  DECLARED  AGAINST  SPAIN. 

Thk  king  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  December, 
sent  a  message  to  the  commons,  importing,  that  aD 
his  endeavours  to  procure  redress  for  the  injuries 
done  to  his  subjects  by  the  king  of  Spain  having 

S roved  ineffectual,  he  had  found  it  necessary  to 
eclare  war  against  that  monarch.  When  a  motion 
was  made  for  an  address,  to  assure  the  king  they 
would  cheerfully  support  him  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  war,  Mr.  Shippen  and  some  other  members 
said,  they  did  not  see  the  necessity  of  involving  the 
nation  in  a  war,  on  account -of  some  grievances  of 
which  the  merchants  complained,  as  these  might 
be  amicably  redressed.  Mr.  Stanhope  assured  the 
house,  that  he  had  presented  five  and  twenty  me- 
morials to  the  ministry  of  Spain  on  that  •abject, 
without  success.  Mr.  Methuen  accounted  for  the 
dilatory  proceedings  of  the  Spanish  court  in  com- 
mercial affairs,  by  explaining  the  great  variety  of 
regulations  in  the  several  provinces  and  ports  of 
that  kingdom.  It  was  suggested,  that  the  ministry 
paid  very  little  regard  to  the  trade  and  interest  of 
the  nation ;  inasmuch  as  it  appeared  by  (he  answer 
from  the  secretary  of  state  to  the  letter  of  the  mar- 
quis de  Monteleone,  that  they  would  have  over- 
looked the  violation  of  the  treaties  of  commerce, 
Jsrovided  Spain  had  accepted  the  conditions  stipu- 
ated  in  the  quadruple  alliance ;  for  it  was  there 
expressly  said,  that  his  majesty,  the  king  of  Great 
Britain  did  not  seek  to  aggrandise  himself  by  any 
new  acquisitions,  but  was  rather  inclined  to  sacrifice 
something  of  his  own  to  procure  the  general  quiet 
and  tranquillity  of  Europe.  A  member  observed, 
that  nobody  could  tell  how  far  that  sacrifice  would 
have  extended ;  but  certainly  it  was  a  very  un- 
common stretch  of  condescension.  This  sacrifice 
was  said  to  be  the  cession  of  Gibraltar  and  Port 
Malum,  which  the  regent  of  France  had  offered  to 
the  king  of  Spain,  provided  he  would  accede  to  the 
quadruple  alliance.  Horatio  Walpole  observed, 
that  the  disposition  of  Sicily  in  favour  of  the  em- 
peror was  an  infraction  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht ; 
and  his  brother  exclaimed  against  the  injustice  of 
attacking  the  Spanish  fleet  before  a  declaration  of 
war.  Notwithstanding  all  these  arguments  and 
objections,  the  majority  agreed  to  the  address ;  and 
such  another  was  carried  in  the  upper  house  with- 
out a  division.  The  declaration  of  war  against 
Spain  was  published  with  the  usual  solemnities ; 
but  this  war  was  not  a  favourite  of  the  people,  and 
therefore  did  not  produce  those  acclamations  that 
were  usual  on  such  occasions. 

CONSPIRACY  AGAINST  THE  REGENT  OF 

FRANCE. 

Meanwhile  cardinal  Alberoni  employed  all  his 
intrigues,  power,  and  industry,  for  the  gratification 
of  bis  revenge.  He  caused  new  ships  to  be  built, 
the  sea-ports  to  be  put  in  a  posture  of  defence, 
succours  to  be  sent  to  Sicily,  and  the  proper  meas- 
ures to  be  taken  for  the  security  of  Sardinia.  He, 
by  means  of  the  prince  de  Celiamare,  the  Span- 
ish ambassador  at  Paris,  caballed  with  the  mal- 
contents of  that  kingdom,  who  were  numerous 
and  powerful.  A  scheme  was  actually  formed  for 
seizing  the  regent,  and  securing  the  person  of  the 
king.  The  duke  of  Orleans  owed  the  first  |intima- 
tion  of  this  plot  to  king  George,  who  gave  him  to 
understand,  that  a  conspiracy  was  formed  against  hb 
person  and  government.  Tne  regent  immediately 
took  measure*  for  watching  the  conduct  of  all  sus- 
pected persons  ;  but  the  whole  intrigue  was  discov* 
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ered  by  accident.  The  prince  do  CuUamare  intrusted 
his  despatches  to  the  ante  Portocarrero,  and  to  a  ton 
of  the  marquis  de  Monteleone.  These  emissaries 
set  ont  from  Paris  in  a  post-chaise,  and  were  oyer 
tnrneu  Hie  postillion  overheard  Portocarrero  say, 
lie  would  not  na*e  lost  his  portmanteau  for  a  hun- 
dred thousand  pistoles.  Ihe  man,  at  his  return 
to  Paris,  gare  notice  to  the  government  of  what  he 
had  observed.  The  Spaniards,  being  pursued,  were 
overtaken  and  seized  at  Poitiers,  with  the  port- 
manteau, in  which  the  regent  found  two  letters  that 
made  aim  acquainted  with  the  particulars  of  the  con- 
spiracy. Tbe  prince  de  Cellamare  was  immediately 
conducted  to  the  frontiers ;  the  duke  of  Maine,  the 
marquis  de  Pompadour,  the  cardinal  de  Polignac,  and 
many  other  persons  of  distinction,  were  committed  to 
different  prisons.  The  regent  declared  war  against 
Spain,  on  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  December  ;  and 
an  army  of  six  and  thirty  thousand  men  began  its 
march  towards  that  kingdom  in  January,  under  the 
command  of  the  duke  of  Berwick. 

INTENDED  INVASION  BY  ORMOND. 

Cabdinal    Albsxoni    had  likewise  formed  a 
scheme  in  favour  of  tho  pretender.    The  duke  of 
Ormond  repairing  to   Madrid,   held    conferences 
with  his  eminence ;  and  measures  were  concerted 
for  exciting  another  insurrection  in  Great  Britain. 
The  chevalier  de  St.   George  quitted   Urbino  by 
stealth ;  and  embarking  at  Netteno,  landed  at  Cag- 
fiari  in  March.    From  thence  he  took  his  passage 
to  Roses  in  Catalonia,  and  proceeded  to  Madrid, 
where  he  was  received  with  great  cordiality,  and 
treated  as  king   of  Great  Britain.    An  armament 
had  been  equipped  of  ten  ships  of  war  and  trans- 
ports, having  on  board  six  thousand  regular  troops, 
with  arms  for  twelve  thousand  men.  The  command 
of  this  fleet  was  bestowed  on  the  duke  of  Ormond, 
with  the  title  of  captain-general  of  his  most  catholic 
majesty.     He  was  provided  with  declarations  in 
the  name  of  that  king,  importing,  that  for  many 
good  reasons  he  had  sent  part  of  his  land  and  sea 
forces  into  England  and  Scotland,  to  act  as  auxil- 
iaries to  king  James.  His  Britannic  majesty,  having 
received  from  the  regent  of  France  timely  notice 
of  this  intended  invasion,  offered,  by  proclamations, 
rewards  to  those  that  should  apprehend  the  duke 
of  Ormond,  or  any  gentleman  embarked  in  that 
expedition.    Troops  were  ordered  to  assemble  in 
the  north,  and  in  the  west  of  England  ;  two  thou- 
sand men  were  demanded  of  the  States-general :  a 
strong  squadron  was  equipped  to  oppose  the  Span- 
ish armament ;  and  the  duke  of  Orleans  made  a 
proffer  to  king  George  of  twenty  battalions  for  his 
service. 

THREE  HUNDRED  SPANIARDS  LAND  AND 

ARE  TAKEN  IN  SCOTLAND. 

His  majesty  having  communicated  to  both  houses 
of  parliament  the  repeated  advices  he  bad  received 
touching  this  projected  descent,  they  promised  to 
support  him  against  all  his  enemies.    They  desired 
he  would  augment  his  forces  by  sea  and  land ;  and 
assured  him  they  would  make  good  the  extraordi- 
nary expense,    Two  thousand  men  were  landed 
from  Holland*,  and   six  battalions  of  Imperialists 
from  the  Austrian   Netherlands.    The  duke  of  Or- 
mond sailed  from  Cadis,  and  proceeded  as  far  as 
Cape  Finisterre,  where  his  fleet  was  dispersed  and 
disabled  by  a  violent  storm,  which  entirely  defeated 
the  purposed  expedition.    Two  frigates,  however, 
arrived  in  Scotland,  with  the  earls  MarischaJ  and 
Sea/orth,  the  marquis  of  Tullibardine,  some  field- 
officers,  three  hundred  Spaniards,  and  arms  for 
two  thousand  men.    They  were  joined  by  a  small 
Body  of  Highlanders,  and  possessed  themselves  of 
Donan  castle.     Against  these  adventurers  general 
Wightman  marched  with  a  body  of  regular  troops 
from  Inverness.     They  had  taken  possession  of  the 
pass  at  Glenahiel ;  but  at  the  approach  of  the  king's 
forces,  retired  to  the  pass  at  Strachell,  which  they 
resolved  to  defend.    They  weie  attacked  and  driv- 
en from  one  eminence  to  another  till  night,  when 
the  Highlanders    dispersed  ;    and   next  day   the 
Spaniards    surrendered    themselves   prisoners  of 
war.     Marischal,  Seaforth,  and  Tullibardine,  with 
some  officers,  retired  to  one  of  the  western  isles,  in 
order  to  wait  an  opportunity  of  being  conveyed  to 
the  continent. 

ACCOUNT  OF  THE  PEERAGE  BILL. 
Ojr  tho  last  day  of  February  the  duke  of  Somer- 


set represented  in  the  house  of  lords,  that  the  num- 
ber of  peers  being  very  much  increased,  especially 
since  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  it  seemed  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  take  effectual  measures  for 
preventing  tbe  inconveniences  that  might  attend 
the  creation  of  a  great  number  of  peers,  to  serve  a 
present  purpose :   an  expedient  which  had  been 
actually   taken  in  the  late  reign.    He  therefore 
moved  that  a  bill  should  be  brought  in,  to  settle  and 
limit  the  peerage,  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  num- 
ber of  English  peers  should  not  be  enlarged  beyond 
six  above  the  present  number,  which,  upon  failure 
of  male  issue,  might  be  supplied  by  new  creations  : 
that  instead  of  the  sixteen  elective   peers  from 
Scotland,  twenty  five  should  be  made  hereditary  on 
tbe  part  of  that  kingdom ;  and,  that  this  number, 
upon  failure  of  the  heirs-male,  should  be  supplied 
from  the  other  members  of  the  Scottish  peerage. 
This  bill  was  intended  as  a  restraint  upon  the  prince 
of  Wales,  who  happened  to  be  at  variance  with  the 
present  ministry.    The  motion  was  supported  by 
the  duke  of  Argyle,  now  lord-steward  of  the  houses 
hold,  the  earl  of  Sunderland  and  Carlisle.    It  was 
opposed  by  the  earl  of  Oxford,  who  said,  that  al- 
though he  expected  nothing  from  the  crown,  he 
would  never  give  his  vote  for  lopping  off  so  valuable 
a  branch  of  the  prerogative,  whien  enabled  the  king 
to  reward  merit  and  virtuous  actions.    The  debate 
was  adjourned  to  the  second  day  of  March,  when 
earl  Stanhope  delivered  a  message  from  the  king, 
intimating,  that  as  they  had  under  consideration 
the  state  of  the  British  peerage,  he  had  so  much  at 
heart  the  settling  it  upon  such  a  foundation,  as 
might  secure  the  freedom  and  constitution  of  par- 
liaments in  all  future  ages,  that  he  was  willing  his 
prerogative  should  not  stand  in  the  way  of  so  great 
and  necessary  a  work.     Another  violent  debate  en- 
sued between  the  two  factions.    The  question  here, 
as  in  almost  every  other  dispute,  was  not,  whether 
the  measure  proposed  was  advantageous  to  the 
nation  f  but,  .whether  the  tory  or  the  whig  interest 
should  predominate  in  parliament  T    Earl  Cowper 
affirmed,  that  the  part  of  the  bill  relating  to  the 
Scottish  peerage,  was  a  manifest  violation  of  the 
treaty  or  union,  as  well  as  a  flagrant  piece  of  injus- 
tice, as  it  would  deprive  persons  of  their  right, 
without  being  heard,  and  without  any  pretence  or 
forfeiture  on  their  part.     He  observed,  that  the 
Scottish  peers  excluded  from  the  number  of  the 
twenty  five  would  be  in  a  worse  condition  than  any 
other  subjects  in  the  kingdom  :  for  they  would  be 
neither  electing  nor  elected,  neither  representing 
nor  represented.  (4).    These  objections  were  over- 
ruled ;  several  resolutions  were  taken  agreeably  to 
the  motion  ;  and  the  judges  were  ordered  to  pre- 
pare and  bring  in  the  bill.    This  measure  alarmed 
the  generality  of  Scottish  peers,  as  well  as  many ' 
English  commoners,  who  saw  in  tbe  bill  the  aven- 
ues of  dignity  and  title  shut  up  against  them  ;  and 
they  did  not  fail  to  exclaim  against  it,  as  an  en- 
croachment upon  the  fundamental  maxims  of  the 
constitution.    Treaties  were  written  and  published 
on  both  sides  of  the  question :  and  a  national  clam- 
our began  to  arise,  when  earl  Stanhope  observed, 
in  the  house,  that  as  the  bill  had  raised  strange  ap- 
prehensions, he  thought  it  adviseable  to  postpone 
the  further  consideration  of  it  till  a  more  proper 
opportunity.    It  was  accordingly  dropped,  and  the 

Sarliament  prorogued  on  the    eighteenth  day  of 
pril,   on  which  occasion  his    majesty  told  both 
houses  that  the  Spanish  king  had  acknowledged  tho 
pretender. 
COUNT  MERCI  ASSUMES  THE  COMMAND 
OF  THE  IMPERIAL  ARMY.    1719. 

Trb  king  having  appointed  lords-justices  to  rule 
the  kingdom  in  his  absence,  embarked  in  May  for 
Holland,  from  whence  he  proceeded  to  Hanover, 
where  he  concluded  a  peace  with  Ulrica,  tho  new 
queen  of  Sweden.  By  this  treaty  Sweden  yield- 
ed for  ever  to  the  royal  and  electoral  house  of 
Brunswick  the  dutchies  of  Bremen  and  Verden, 
with  all  their  dependencies :  king  George  obliged 
himself  to  pay  a  million  of  rix-dollars  to  the 
queen  of  Sweden ;  and  to  renew,  as  king  of  Great 
Britain  and  elector  of  Hanover,  -the  alliances  for- 
merly subsisting  between  his  predecessors  and  that 
kingdom.  He  likewise  mediated  a  peace  between 
Sweden,  and  his  former  allies,  the  Danes,  the  Prus- 
sians, and  the  Poles.  The  csar,  however,  refused  to 
give  up  his  schemes  of  conquest.  He  sent  his  fleet 
to  the  Scheuron*  or  Batsos  of  Sweden,  where  his 
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troops  landing  to  the  umber  of  ■■■■■!!■■  iini^im, 
ntted  dreadful  outrages  :  but  Sir  John  Norris, 
commanded  an  English  squadron  In  those 
i,  having  orders  to  support  the  negotiations,  and 
oppose  any  hostilities  that  might  be  committed,  the 
csar,  dreading  the  fate  of  the  Spanish  nary,  thought 
proper  to  recall  his  fleet.  In  the  Mediterranean, 
admiral  Byng  acted  with  unwearied  Yigour,  in  as- 
sisting the  imperialists  to  finish  the  conquest  of 
Sicily.  The  court  of  Vienna  had  agreed  to  send  a 
strong  body  of  forces  to  nnish  the  reduction  of  that 
island;  and  the  command  in  this  expedition  was 
bestowed  upon  the  count  de  Merci,  with  whom  Sir 
George  Byng  conferred  at  Naples.  This  admiral 
supplied  diem  with  ammunition  and  artillery  from 
the  Spanish  prises.  He  took  the  whole  reinforce- 
ment under  his  convoy,  and  saw  them  safely  landed 
in  the  bay  of  Patti,  to  the  number  of  three  thousand 
five  hundred  horse,  and  ten  thousand  infantry. 
Count  Merci  thinking  himself  more  than  a  match 
for  the  Spanish  forces  commanded  by  the  marquis 
de  Lode,  attacked  him  in  a  strong  camp  at  Pranca- 
ViUa ;  and  was  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  five  thou- 
sand men,  himself  being  dangerously  wounded  in 
the  action.  Here  his  army  must  have  perished  for 
want  of  provision,  had  they  not  been  supplied  by 
the  English  navy. 

ACTIVITY  OF  ADMIRAL  BYNG. 

Admiral  Btno  no  sooner  learntd  the  bad  suc- 
cess of  the  attack  at  Franca- Villa,  than  he  embark- 
ed two  battalions  from  the  garrison  of  Mousse, 
and  about  a  thousand  recruits,  whom  he  sent  under 
a  convoy  through  the  Bare  to  Scheso-bay,  in  order 
to  reinforce  the  imperial  army.    He  afterwards  as- 
sisted at  die  council  of  war  with  die  German  gen- 
erals, who,  in  consequence  of  his  advice,  undertook 
the  siege  of  Messina.    Then  he  repaired  to  Naples, 
where  he  proposed  to  count  Gallas,  the  new  vice- 
roy, mat  the  troops  destined  for  the  conquest  of 
Sardinia  should  be  first  landed  m  Sicily,  and  co- 
operate towards  the  conquest  of  that  island.    The 
proposal  was  Immediately  despatched  to  the  court 
of  Vienna.  In  the  mean  time,  the  admiral  returned 
to  Sicily,  and  assisted  at  die  siege  of  Measma.  The 
town  surrendered:    the  garrison  retired  into  die 
citadels   and  the  remains  of  the  Spanish  navy, 
which  bad  escaped  at  Passaro,  were  now  destroyed 
m  the  Mole.  The  emperor  approved  of  the  scheme 
proposed  by  the  English  admiral,  to  whom  he  wrote 
a  ?ery  gracious  letter,  inthnadng  that  he  had  de- 
spatched orders  to  the  governor  of  Milan,  to  de- 
tach the  troops  designed  for  Sardinia  to   Vado. 
in  order  to  be  transported  into  Italy.    The  admiral 
charged  himself  with  the  performance  of  this  ser- 
vice.    Having  furnished  the  imperial  army  before 
Messina  with  another  supply  of  cannon,  powder, 
and  shot,  upon  his  own  credit,  he  set  sail  for  Vado, 
where  he  surmounted  numberless  difficulties,  start- 
ed by  the  jealousy  of  count  Bonneval,  who  was  un- 
willing to  see  his  troops,   destined  for  Sardinia, 
now  diverted  to  another  expedition,  in  which  he 
could  not  enjoy  the  chief  command.     At  length 
admiral  Byng  saw  the  forces  embarked,  and  con- 
voyed them  to  Messina/the  citadel  of  which  surren- 
dered in  a  few  days  after  their  arrival.    By  this 
time  die  marquis  de  Lede  had  fortified  a  strong 
pott  at  Castro-Qioranne,  in  the  centre  of  the  island : 
and  cantoned  his  troops  about  Aderno,  Palermo, 
and  Catenea.    The  imperialists  could  not  pretend 
to  attack  Urn  in  this  situation,  nor  could  they  remain 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Messina,  on  account  of  the 
scarcity  of  provisions.    They  would,  therefore,  have 
been  obliged  to  quit  the  island  during  the  winter, 
had  not  the  admiral  undertaken  to  transport  diem 
by  sea  to  Trapanl,  where  they  could  extend  them- 
selves in  a  plentiful  country.  He  not  only  executed 
this  enterprise;  but  even  supplied  diem  with  corn 
from  Tunis,  as  the  harvests  of  Sicily  had  been  gath- 
ered into  the  Spanish  magazines.    It  was  the  sec- 
ond day  of  March  before  the  last  embarkation  of 
the  imperial  troops  were  landed  at  Trapani. 

THE  SPANISH  TROOPS  EVACUATE  SICILY. 
The  marquis  de  Lede  immediately  retired  with 
his  army  to  Alcamo,  from  whence  he  sent  his  mar- 
eschal  de  camp  to  count  Merci  and  the  lEwgHaii  ad- 
miral, with  overtures  for  evacuating  Sicily.  The 
proposals  were  not  disagreeable  to  the  Germans  ; 
but  Star  George  Byng  declared  that  the  Spaniards 
should  not  quit  the  island  while  the  war  continued, 
as  he  foresaw  that  these  troops  would  bo  employed 
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it  France  or  England.    He 

with  count  Merci,  to  proposing,  that  If  -»— 

would*  surrender  Palermo,  and  retire  into  the  mid- 
dle part  of  the  island,  they  would  consent  to  an  ar- 
mistice for  six  weeks,  until  the  sentiments  of  their 
different  courts  should  be  known.  The  marquis 
offered  to  surrender  Palermo,  in  consideration  of  a 
suspension  of  arms  for  three  months;  but,  while 
this  negotiation  was  depending,  he  received  advice 
from  Madrid,  that  a  general  peace  was  concluded. 
Nevertheless,  he  broke  off  the  treaty,  in  obedience 
to  a  secret  order  for  that  purpose.  The  king  of 
Spain  hoped  to  obtain  the  restitution  of  St.  So  has 
tian's,  Fontarabia,  and  other  places  taken  in  the 
course  of  the  war,  in  exchange  for  the  evacuation 
of  Sicily.  Hostilities  were  continued  until  the  ad- 
miral received  advice  from  die  earl  of  Stair  at  Paris, 
that  the  Spanish  ambassador  at  the  Hague  had 
signed  the  quadruple  alliance.  By  the  same  courier 
packets  were  delivered  to  the  count  de  Merci  and 
the  marquis  de  Lede,  which  last  gave  the  admiral 
and  imperial  general  to  understand  d-at  he  looked 
upon  die  peace  as  a  thing  concluded:  and  was 
ready  to  treat  for  a  cessation  of  hostilities.  They 
insisted  on  his  delivering  up  Palermo ;  on  the  other 
hand  he  urged,  that  as  their  masters  were  in  treaty, 
for  settling  the  terms  of  evacuating  Sicily  and  Sar- 
dinia, he  did  not  think  himself  authorised  to  agree 
to  a  cessation,  except  on  condition  that  each  party 
should  remain  on  the  ground  they  occupied,  and 
expect  further  orders  from  their  principals.  After 
a  fruitless  interview  between  the  three  chiefs  at 
die  Cassine  de  Rossignola,  the  imperial  general 
resolved  to  undertake  the  siege  of  Palermo :  with 
this  view  he  decamped  from  Alcamo  on  the  eigh- 
teenth day  of  April,  and  followed  the  marquis  do 
Lede,  who  retreated  before  him,  and  took  posses- 
sion of  the  advantageous  posts  that  commanded 
the  passes  into  die  plain  of  Palermo :  but  count 
Merci,  with  indefatigable  diligence,  marched  over 
the  mountains,  while  the  admiral  coasted  along; 
shore,  attending  the  motions  of  the  army.  The 
Spanish  general  perceiving  the  Germans  advancing; 
Into  the  plain,  retired  under  die  cannon  of  Palermo, 
and  fortified  his  camp  with  strong  intrenchmenta. 
On  the  second  day  of  May  the  Germans  took  one 
of  the  enemy's  redoubts  by  surprise,  and  the  mar- 
quis de  Lede  ordered  all  his  forces  to  be  drawn  out 
to  retake  this  fortification :  both  armies  were  on. 
the  point  of  engaging  when  a  courier  arrived  in  a 
felucca,  with  a  packet  for  the  marquis,  containing 
full  powers  to  treat  and  agree  about  the  evacuation 
of  the  island,  and  the  transportation  of  the  army  to 
Spain.  He  forthwith  drew  off  his  army ;  and  sent 
a  trumpet  to  the  general  and  admiral,  with  letters, 
infbrmmg  them  or the  orders  he  had  received:  conv 
missioners  were*  appointed  on  each  side,  the  nego- 
tiations begun,  ana  the  convention  signed  in  a  very 
few  days.  The  Germans  were  put  in  possession  of 
Palermo,  and  the  Spanish  army  marched  to  Tauro- 
mini,  from  whence  they  were  transported  to  Bar- 
celona. 

PHILIP  OBLIGED  TO  ACCEDE  TO  THE 

QUADRUPLE  ALLIANCE. 

The  admiral  continued  in  the  Mediterranean  until 
he  had  seen  the  islands  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia  eva- 
cuated by  the  Spaniards,  and  the  mutual  cessions 
executed  between  the  emperor  and  die  duke  of 
Savoy,  in  consequence  of  which,  four  battalions  of 
Piedmontese  troops  were  transported  from  Palermo 
to  Sardinia,  and  took  possession  of  Cagttari  in  the 
name  of  their  master.  In  a  word,  admiral  F 
bore  such  a  considerable  share  in  this  war  of  Si 
that  the  fate  of  the  island  depended  wholly  on 
courage,  vigilance,  and  conduct.  When  he  waited 
on  his  majesty  at  Hanover,  he  met  with  a  very  gr*» 
dona  reception.  The  king  told  Urn  he  had  found 
out  the  secret  of  obliging  his  enemies  as  well  as 
his  friends ;  for  the  court  of  Spain  had  mentioned 
him  in  the  most  honourable  terms,  with  respect  to 
his  candid  and  friendly  deportment,  in  providing 
transports  and  other  necessaries  for  the  embarka- 
tion of  their  troops,  and  in  protecting  them  from 
oppression.  He  was  appointed  treasurer  of  die 
navy,  and  rear-admiral  of  Great  Britain:  in  a 
little  time  die  king  ennobled  him.  by  the  tide 
of  viscount  Torrington :  he  was  declared  a  privy-' 
counsellor ;  and  afterwards  made  knight  of  die 
bath,  at  the  revival  of  that  order.  During  these 
occurrences  in  the  Mediterranean,  die  duke  of  Ber- 
wick advanced  with  the  French  army  to  die  Iron. 
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tier*  of  8pam,  where  he  took  Fort-Passage  and 
destroyed  fix  ships  of  war  that  were  on  the  stocks  c 
then  he  reduced  Fontarabta  and  St.  Sebastian's, 
together  with  Port  Antonio  in  the  bottom  of  the  Bay 
of  Biscay.  In  this  last  exploit  the  French  were 
assisted  by  a  detachment  or- English  seamen,  who 
burned  two  large  ships  unfinished,  and  a-  great 
quantity  of  naval  stores.  The  king  of  England, 
vim  a  riew  to  indemnify  himself  for  the  expense 
of  the  war,  projected  the  conquest  of  Corunna  in 
Biscay,  and  of  Pern  in  South- America.  Four  thou- 
•and  men,  commanded  by  lord  Cobham,  were  em- 
barked at  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  sailed  on  the 
twenty-first  day  of  September,  under  convoy  of  five 
■Mps  of  war,  conducted  by  admiral  Mighcls.  In* 
stead  of  making  an  attempt  upon  Corunna,  they 
reduced  Vigo  with  rery  little  difficulty ;  and  Point- 
a-Vedra  submitted  without  resistance :  here  they 
fotiod  some  brass  artillery,  small  arms,  and  military 
•tores,  with  which  they  returned  to  England.  In 
the  mean  time  captain  Johnson,  with  two  English 
■arps  of  war,  destroyed  the  same  number  of  Span- 
ish shoe  in  the  port  of  Ribadoo,  to  the  eastward  of 
Cape  Ortegas,  so  that  the  naval  power  of  Spain 
was  totally  ruined.  The  expedition  to  the  West- 
Indies  was  prevented  by  the  peace.  Spain  being 
oppressed  on  ail  sides,  and  utterly  exhausted,  Philip 
wwthe  necessity  of  a  speedy  pacification.  He  now 
perceived  the  madness  of  Alberoni's  ambitious  pro- 
jects. That  minister  was  personally  disagreeable 
h>  the  emperor,  the  king  of  England,  and  the  re- 
pot of  France,  who  had  declared  they  would 
bearken  to  no  proposals  while  he  should  continue 
uioAce:  the  Spanish  monarch,  therefore,  divested 
htm  of  his  employment ;  and  ordered  him  to  quit 
tbe  kingdom  la  three  weeks.  The  marquis  de 
Beretti  Landi,  minister  from  the  court  of  Madrid 
tt  the  Hague,  delivered  a  plan  of  pacification  to 
the  States :  but  it  was  rejected  by  the  allies;  and 
nifip  was  obliged  at  last  to  accede  to  the  quadra- 

BILL  FOR  SECURING  THE  DEPENDENCY 
OP  IRELAND  UPON  THE  CROWN. 

On  the  fourteenth  day  of  November,  king  George 
returned  to  England,    and  on    the   twenty-third 
opened  the  session  of  parliament  with  a  speech,  in 
which  he  told  them,  that  all  Europe,  as  well  as 
Great  Britain,  was  on  the  point  of  being  delivered 
from  the  calamities  of  war  by  the  influence  of  Brit- 
nh  arms  and  councils.    He  exhorted  the  commons 
to  concert  proper  means  for  lessening  the  debts  of 
fee  nation ;  and  concluded  with  a  panegyric  upon 
kis  own  government.    It  must  be  owned  he  had 
acted  with  equal  vigour  and  deliberation  in  all  the 
troubles  he  had  encountered  since  his  accession  to 
the  throne.    The  addresses  of  both  houses  were  as 
•arm  as  he  could  desire.    They  in  particular  ex- 
tolled Urn  for  having  interposed  in  behalf  of  the 
Protestants  of  Hungary,  Poland,  and  Germany, 
who  had  been  oppressed  by  the  practices  of  the 
Popish 'clergy,  and  presented  to  him  memorials, 
containing  a  detail  of  their  grievances.    He  and  all 
the  other  protestnnt  powers  warmly  interceded  in 
their  favour  ;  but  the  grievances  were  not  redressed. 
The  peerage  bill  was  now  revived  by  the  duke  of 
Buckingham ;  and  in  spite  of  all  opposition,  passed 
tnrough  die  noose  of  lords.    It  had  been  projected 
by  earl  Stanhope,  and  eagerly  supported  by  the 
earl  «f  Sanderland ;  therefore,  Mr.  Robert  Walpole 
•ttacked  **  *°  *■•  beuse  of  commons  with  extraor- 
dinary vehemence.    Here  too  it  was  opposed  try  a ' 
fenshleiable  number  of  whig  members ;  and,  after 
warm  debates,  rejected  by  a  large  majority.    The 
next  object  that  engrossed  the  attention  of  the  par- 
liament was  a  bill  for  better  securing  the  dependen- 
cy of  Ireland  upon  the  crown  of  Great  Britain. 
Maurice   anneoley  had*  appealed  to  the  house  of 
peers  in  England,  from  a  decree  of  the  house  of 
peers  in  Ireland,  which  was  reversed.    The  British 
Peers  ordered  the  barons  of  the  exchequer  in  Ire- 
land to  pat  Mr.  Annesley  in  possession  of  the  lands 
he  bad  wet  by  the  decree  in  that  kingdom.    The 
barons  obeyed  this  order;  and  the  Irish  house  of 
Peers  passed  a  vote  against  them,  as  having  acted 
in  derogation  to- the  king's  prerogative  in  bis  high 
court  of  parliament  in  Ireland,  as  also  of  the  rights 
•ad  privileges  of  that  kingdom,  and  of  the  parlia- 
ment thereof:  they,  likewise,  ordered  them  to  be 
taken  into  custody  of  the  usher  of  the  black  rod : 
they  transmitted  a  long  representation  to  the  king, 
demoawtratfpg  their  right  to  the  final  judicature  ef 
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causes :  and  the  duke  of  Leeds,  in  the  upper  house, 
urged  fifteen  reasons  to  support  the  claim  of  the 
Irish  peers.  Notwithstanding  these  arguments, 
the  house  of  lords  in  England  resolved  that  the 
barons  of  the  exchequer  in  Ireland  had  acted  with 
courage,  according  to  law,  in  support  of  his  majes- 
ty's prerogative,  and  with  fidelity  to  the  crown  of  • 
Great  Britain.  They  addressed  the  king  to  confer 
on  them  some  marks  of  his  royal  favour,  as  a  re- 
compense for  the  ill  usage  they  had  undergone. 
Finally,  they  prepared  the  biH.  by  which  the  Irish 
house  ofjords  was  deprived  of  all  right  to  pass  sen- 
tence, affirm,  or  reverse  any  judgment  or  decree, 
given  or  made  in  any  court  wirbiu  that  kingdom. 
In  the  house  of  commons  it  was  opposed  by  Mr. 
Pitt,  Mr.  Hungerford,  lords  Molesworth  and  Tyr- 
connel ;  but  was  carried  by  the  majority,  and  re- 
ceived the  royal  assent. 

SOUTH-SEA  ACT. 

Tfls  king  having  recommended  to  the  commons 
the  consideration  of  proper  means  for  lessening  the 
national  debt,  was  a  prelude  to  the  famous  South- 
sea  act,  which  became  productive  of  so  much  mis- 
chief and  infatuation.  The  scheme  was  projected 
by  Sir  John  Blunt,  who  had  been  bred  a  scrivener, 
and  was  possessed  of  all  the  cunning,  plausibility, 
and  boldness  requisite  for  such  an  undertaking. 
He  communicated  bis  plan  to  Mr.  Aismbie,  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  as  well  as  to  one  of 
the  secretaries  of  state.  He  answered  all  their  ob- 
jections;  and  the  project  was  adopted.  They  fore- 
saw their  own  private  advantage  in  the  execution 
of  their  design,  which  was  imparted  in  the  name  of 
the  South-sea  company,  of  which  Brant  was  a  di 
rector,  who  influenced  all  their  proceedings.  The 
pretence  for  the  scheme  was  to  discharge  the  na- 
tional debt,  by  reducing  all  the  funds  into  one.  The 
bank  and  South-sea  company  outbid  each  other, 
the  South-sea  company  altered  their  original  plan, 
and  offered  such  high  terms  to  government,  that 
the  proposals  of  the  bank  were  rejected ;  and  a  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  brought  into  the  house  of  com- 
mons, formed  on  the  plan  presented  by  the  Sonth- 
sea  company  p).  While  this  affair  was  m  agitation, 
the  stock  of  that  company  rose  from  one  hundred 
and  thirty  to  near  four  hundred,  in  consequence  of 
the  conduct  of  the  commons,  who  had  rejected  a 
motion  for  a  clause  in  the  mil,  to  fix  what  share  in 
the  capital  stock  of  the  company  should  be  vested 
m  those  nroprietors  of  the  annuities  who  might 
voluntarily  subscribe ;  or  how  many  years'  purchase 
in  money  they  should  receive  in  subscribing,  at  the 
choice  of  the  proprietors. 

1710.  la  the  house  of  lords,  the  bill  was  opposed 
by  lords  North  and  Grey,  earl  Gowper,  the  dukes 
or  Wharton,  Buckingham,  and  other  peers :  they 
affirmed  it  was  calculated  for  enriching  a  few  and 
impoverishing  a  great  number:  that  it  counte- 
nanced the  rraudulent  and  pernicious  practice  of 
stock-jobbing,  which  diverted  the  genius  of  the 
people  from  trade  and  industry :  that  it  would  give 
foreigners  the  opportunity  to  double  and  treble  the 
vast  sums  they  had  in  the  public  funds ;  and  they 
would  be  tempted  to  realise  and  withdraw  then 
capital  and  immense  gains,  to  other  countries ;  so 
that  Great  Britain  would  be  drained  of  all  its  gold 
and  silver;  that  the  artificial  and  prodigious  rise  of 
the  South-sea  stock  was  a  dangerous  bait,  which 
might  decoy  many  unwary  people  to  then*  rum, 
alluring  them  by  a  false  prospect  of  gain  to  part 
with  the  fruits  of  their  industry,  to  purchase  imagin- 
ary riches :  that  the  addition  of  above  thirty  mil- 
lions capital  would  give  such  power  to  the  South- 
sea  company,  as  might  endanger  the  liberties  of 
the  nation;  for  by  their  extensive  interest  they 
would  be  able  to  influence  most,  if  not  all  the  elec- 
tions of  the  members ;  and  consequently  over-rule 
the  resolutions  of  the  house  'of  commons.  Earl 
Gowper  urged,  that  in  all  public  bargains  the 
udividu«li  of  the  administration  ought  to  take 
care,  that  they  shall  be  more  advantageous  te 
the  state  than  to  private  persons ;  but  that  a  con- 
trary method  had  been  followed  in  the  contract 
made  with  the  South-sea  company :  for,  should 
the  stocks  be  kept  at  the  advanced  price  to  which 
they  had  been  raised  by  the  oblique  arts  of  stock- 
jobbing, either  that  company  or  its  principal  mem- 
bers would  gain  above  thirty  millions,  of  which  no 
more  than  one  fourth  part  would  be  given  to- 
wards the  discharge  of  the  national  debts.  He  ap- 
prehended that  the  re-purchase  of  annuities  would 
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meet  with  insuperable  difficulties;  and,  in  such 
case,  none  but  a  few  persons  who  were  in  the  se- 
cret, who  had  bought  stocks  at  a  low  rate,  and 
afterwards  sold  them  at  a  high  price,  would  in  the 
end  be  gainers  by  the  project.  The  ear}  of  Sun- 
derland answered  their  objections.  He  declared 
that  those  who  countenanced  the  scheme  of  the 
South  Sea  company,  had  nothing  in  view  but  the 
advantage  of  the  nation.  He  owned  that  the  man- 
agers for  that  company  had  undoubtedly  a  pros- 
£(ct  of  private  gain,  either  to  themselves  or  to 
eir  corporation ;  but,  he  said,  when  the  scheme 
was  accepted,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  could 
foresee  that  the  ntocks  would  have  risen  to  such 
a  height :  that  if  they  had  continued  as  they  were, 
the  public  would  have  had  the  far  greater  share  of 
the  advantage  accruing  from  the  scheme  ;  and 
should  they  be  kept  up  to  the  present  high  price,  it 
was  but  reasonable  that  the  South  Sea  company 
should  enjoy  the  profits  procured  to  it  by  the 
wise  management  and  industry  of  the  directors, 
which  would  enable  it  to  make  large  dividends,  and 
thereby  accomplish  the  purpose  of  the  scheme. 
The  bill  passed  without  amendment  or  division  : 
and,  on  the  seventh  day  of  April  received  the  royal 
assent.  By  this  act  the  South  Sea  company  was 
authorised  to  take  in,  by  purchase  or  subscription, 
the  irredeemable  debts  of  the  nation,  stated  at 
sixteen  millions  five  hundred  forty-six  thousand 
four  hundred  eighty-two  pounds,  seven  shillings, 
one  penny  farthing,  at  such  time*  as  they  should 
find  convenient  before  the  first  day  of  March  of  the 
ensuing  year,  and  without  any  compulsion  on  any 
of  the  proprietors,  at  such  rates  and  prices  as 
should  be  agreed  upon  between  the  company  and 
the  respective  proprietors.  They  were  likewise 
authorized  to  take  in  all  die  redeemable  debts, 
amounting  to  the  same  sum  as  that  of  the  irredeem- 
ables,  either  by  purchase,  by  taking  subscriptions, 
or  by  paying  off  the  creditors.  For  the  liberty  of 
taking  in  the  national  debts,  and  increasing  their 
capital  stock  accordingly,  the  company  consented 
that  their  present,  and  to  be  increased  annuity, 
should  be  continued  at  fi?e  per  cent,  till  Midsum- 
mer, in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
twenty- seven  ;  from  thence  to  be  reduced  to  four 
per  cent,  and  be  redeemable  by  parliament.  In 
consideration  of  this,  and  other  advantages  ex- 
pressed in  the  act,  the  company  declared  them- 
selves willing  to  make  such  payments  into  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  Exchequer  as  were  specified  for  the 
use  of  the  public,  to  be  applied  to  the  discharge  of 
the  public  debts  incurred  before  Christmas,  in  the 
year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixteen. 
The  sums  they  were  obliged  to  pay  for  the  liberty 
of  taking  in  the  redeemable  debts,  four  years  and  a 
half  s  purchase  for  all  long  and  short  annuities 
that  should  be  subscribed,  and  one  year's  purchase 
for  such  long  annuities  as  should  not  be  subscribed, 
amounted  on  the  execution  of  the  act  to  about 
seven  millions.  For  enabling  the  company  to  raise 
this  sum,  they  were  empowered  to  make  calls  for 
money  from  their  members ;  to  open  books  of  sub* 
scripuon;  to  grant  annuities  redeemable  by  the 
company  ;  to  borrow  money  upon  any  contract  or 
bill  under  their  common  seal,  or  on  the  credit  of 
their  capital  stock ;  to  convert  the  money  de- 
manded of  their  members  into  additional  stock, 
without,  however,  making  any  addition  to  the  com- 

fany's  annuities,  payable  out  of  the  public  duties. 
t  was  enacted,  that  out  of  the  first  monies  arising 
from  the  sums  paid  by  the  company  into  the  ex- 
chequer, such  public  debts,  carrying  interest  at 
five  per  cent,  incurred  before  the  twenty-fifth  day 
of  December,  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  sixteen,  founded  upon  any  former 
act  of  parliament,  as  were  now  redeemable,  or 
might  be  redeemed  by  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  De- 
cember, in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  twenty-two,  should  be  discharged  in  the  first 
place  :  that  then  all  the  remainder  should  be  ap- 
plied towards  paying  off  so  much  of  the  capital 
stock  of  the  company  as  should  then  carry  an  in- 
terest of  five  per  cent.  It  was  likewise  provided, 
that  after  Midsummer,  in  the  year  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  twenty-seven,  the  company 
should  not  be  paid  off  in  any  sums  being  less  than 
one  million  at  a  time. 

CHARTERS  GRANTED  TO  THE  ROYAL  AND 

LONDON  ASSURANCE  OFFICES. 

Tu  k  heads  of  the  Royal-Assurance  and  London- 
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Assurance  companies,  understanding  that  the  citfl 
list  was  considerably  in  arrears,  offered  to  the 
ministry  six  hundred  thousand  pounds  towards  die 
discharge  of  that  debt,  on  condition  of  their  obtain- 
ing the  king's  charter,  with  a  parliamentary  sanc- 
tion, for  the  establishment  of  their  respective  com- 
panies. The  proposal  was  embraced  ;  and  the  king 
communicated  it  in  a  message  to  the  house  of  com- 
mons, desiring  their  concurrence.  A  bQl  was  im- 
mediately passed,  enabling  his  majesty  to  grant 
letters  of  incorporation  to  the  two  companies.  It 
soon  obtained  the  royal  assent :  and,  on  the 
eleventh  day  of  June,  an  end  was  put  to  the  ses- 
sion. This  was  the  age  of  interested  projects,  in- 
spired by  a  venal  spirit  of  adventure,  the  natural 
consequence  of  that  avarice,  fraud,  and  profligacy, 
which  the  monied  corporations  had  introduced. 
This  of  all  others  is  the  most  unfavourable  era  for 
an  historian.  A  reader  of  sentiment  and  fmnghm . 
tion  cannot  be  entertained  or  interested  by  a  dry 
detail  of  such  transactions  as  admit  of  no  warmth, 
no  colouring,  no  embellishment,  a  detail  which 
serves  only  to  exhibit  an  inanimate  picture  ot 
tasteless  vice  and  mean  degeneracy. 

TREATY  OF  ALLIANCE  WITH  SWEDEN. 

By  this  time  an  alliance  offensive  and  defensive 
was  concluded  at  Stockholm  between  king  George 
and  the  queen  of  Sweden,  by  which  bis  majesty 
engaged  to  send  a  fleet  into  the  Baltic,  to  act 
against  the  csar  of  Muscovy,  in  case  that  monarch 
should  reject  reasonable  proposals  of  peace.  Peter 
loudly  complained  of  the  insolent  interposition  of 
king  George,  alleging  that  he  bad  failed  in  bis  en- 
gagements, both  as  elector  of  Hanover  and  king  of 
Great  Britain.  His  resident  at  London  presented 
a  long  memorial  on  this  subject,  which  was  an- 
swered by  the  British  and  Hanoverian  ministry. 
These  recriminations  served  only  to  inflame  the 
difference.  The  czar  continued  to  prosecute  the 
war,  and  at  length  concluded  a  peace  without  a 
mediator.  At  the  instances,  however,  of  Una; 
George  and  the  regent  of  France,  a  treaty  of  peace 
was  signed  between  the  queen  of  Sweden  and  the 
king  of  Prussia,  to  whom  that  princess  ceded  the 
city  of  Stetin,  the  district  between  the  rivers  Oder 
and  Pehnne,  with  the  isles  of  Wollin  and  Usedoam 
On  the  other  hand,  he  engaged  to  join  the  king  of 
Great  Britain  in  his  endeavours  to  effect  a  peace 
"between  Sweden  and  Denmark,  on  condition  that 
the  Danish  king  should  restore  to  queen  Ulrica 
that  part  of  Pomerania  which  he  had  seised  ;  he 
likewise  promised  to  pay  to  that  queen  two  mil- 
lions of  rix-dollars,  in  consideration  of  the  cessions 
she  had  made.  The  treaty  between  Sweden  and 
Denmark  was  signed  at  -Frederickstadt  in  the 
month  of  June,  through  the  mediation  of  the  king 
of  Great  Britain,  who  became  guarantee  for  the 
Dane's  keeping  possession  uf  Sleswick.  He  con- 
sented, however,  to  restore  die  Upper  Pomerania, 
the  isle  of  Rugen,  the  city  of  Wtnaar,  and  what- 
ever he  had  taken  from  Sweden  during  the  war, 
in  consideration  of  Sweden's  renouncing  the  ex- 
emption from  toll  in  the  Sound,  and  the  two  Belts  : 
and  paying  to  Denmark  six  hundred  thousand  rix- 
dollars. 

THE  PRINCE  OF  HESSE  ELECTED  KINO 

OF  SWEDEN. 

Sia  John  Norris  had  again  sailed  to  the  Baltic 
with  a  strong  squadron,  to  give  weight  to  the  king's 
mediation.  When  he  arrived  at  Copenhagen  he 
wrote  a  letter  to  prince  Dolgorouki,  the  czar's  am- 
bassador at  the  court  of-  Denmark,  signifying  that 
he  and  the  king's  envoy  at  Stockholm  were  vested 
with  full  powers  to  act  jointly  or  separately  in 
quality  or  plenipotentiaries,  in  order  to  effect  a 
peace  between  Sweden  and  Muscovy,  in  the  way 
of  mediation.  The  prince  answered  that  the  caar 
had  nothing  more  at  heart  than  peace  and  tran- 
quillity ;  and  in  case  his  Britannic  majesty  had 
any  proposals  to  make  to  that  prince,  he  hoped 
the  admiral  would  excuse  him  from  receiving  then, 
as  they  might  be  delivered  in  a  much  more  com- 
pendious way.  The  English  fleet  immediately 
joined  that  of  Sweden  as  auxiliaries  ;  but  they 
had  no  opportunity  of  acting  against  the  Russian 
squadron,  which  secured  itself  in  Revel.  Ulrica, 
queen  of  Sweden,  and  sister  to  Charles  XII.  had 
married  the  prince  of  Hesse,  and  was  extremely 
desirous  that  he  should  be  joined  with  her  in  the 
administration  of  the  regal  power.    She  wrote  a 
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asperate  latter  to  each  of  the  four  States,  desiring 
they  'would  confer  on  him  the  sovereignty ;  and 
after  tome  opposition  from  the  nobles,  he  was  ac- 
tually elected  King  of  Sweden.  He  sent  one  of  his 
general  officers  to  notify  bis  eleration  to  the  czar, 
who  congratulated  him  upon  his  accession  to  the 
throne :  this  was  the  beginning  of  a  negotiation 
which  ended  in  peace,  and  established  the  tranquil' 
fity  of  the  North.  In  the  midst  of  these  transactions, 
king  George  set  out  from  England  for  his  Hanover- 
ian dominions ;  bat  before  he  departed  from  Great 
Britain,  he  was  reconciled  to  the  prince  of  Wales, 
through  the  endea roars  of  the  dale  of  Devonshire 
and  Mr.  Walpole,  who,  with  earl  Gowper,  lord 
Towaihend,  Mr.  Methuen,  and  Mr.  Pulteney,  were 
taceived  into  favour,  and  re-united  with  the  minis- 
try. The  earls  of  Dorset  and  Bridgewater  were  pro- 
noted  to  the  tide  of  dukes :  lord  viscount  Castleton 
was  made  an  earl ;  Hugh  Boscawen  was  created  a 
baron,  and  viscount  Falmouth ;  and  John  Wallop, 
baron  and  viscount  Lymlngton. 

EFFECTS  OF  THE  SOUTH  SEA  SCHEME. 

Whili  the.  king  was  involved  at  Hanover  in  a 
Ishyrmth  of  negotiations,  the  South  Sea  scheme 
produced  a  kind  of  national  delirium  in  his  Eng- 
lish dominions.  Blunt,  the  projector,  had  token 
the  hint  of  his  plan  from  the  famous  Mississippi 
scheme  formed  by  Law,  which  in  the  preceding 
year  had  raised  such  a  ferment  in  France,  and  en- 
tailed ruin  .upon  many  thousand  families  of  that 
kingdom.  In  the  scheme  of  Law,  there  was  some- 
thing substantial.  An  exclusive  trade  to  Louisiana 
promised  some  advantage  ;  though  the  design  was 
defeated  by  the  frantic  eagerness  of  the  people. 
Law  himself  became  the  dupe  of  the  regent^  who 
transferred  the  burden  of  fifteen  hundred  millions 
of  the  king's  debts  to  the  shoulders  of  the  subjects ; 
while  the  projector  was  sacrificed  as  the  scape-goat 
of  the  political  iniquity.  The  South  Sea  scheme 
premised  no  commercial  advantage  of  any  conse- 
quence. It  was  buoyed  up  by  nothing  but  the 
why  and  rapaciousneas  of  individuals,  which  be- 
came so  blind  and  extravagant,  that  Blunt,  with 
moderate  talents,  was  able  to  impose  upon  the 
whole  nation,  and  make  tools  of  the  other  directors, 
-to  serve  bis  own  purposes,  and  those  of  a  few  as- 
sociates. When  this  projector  found  that- the  South 
Sea  stock  did  not  rise  according  to  his  expectation 

ri  the  bill's  being;  passed,  he  circulated  a  report, 
Gibraltar  and  Port-Mahon  would  be  exchanged 
for  some  places  in   Peru ;  by  which  means  the 
English  trade  to  the  South  Sea  woul4  be  protected 
■ad  enlarged.    This  rumour,  diffused  by  his  emis- 
saries, acted  like  a  contagion.    In  five  days  the 
directors  opened  their  books  for  a  subscription  of 
one  million,  at  the  rate  of  three  hundred  pounds 
for  every  hundred  pounds  capital.    Persons  of  all 
ranks  crowded  to  the  house  in  such  a  manner,  that 
the  first  subscription  exceeded  two  millions  of  ori- 
riaal  stock.    In  a  few  days  this  stock  advanced  to 
wee  hundred  and  forty  pounds ;  and  the  subscrip- 
tions were  sold  for  double  the  price  of  the  first  pay- 
Bent.    Without  entering  into  a  detail  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, or  explaining  the  scandalous    arts  that 
vere  practised  to  enhance  the  value  of  the  stock, 
•■d  decoy  the  unwary,  we  shall  only  observe,  that 
by  the  promise  of  prodigious  dividends  and  other 
huhmous  arts,  the  stock  was  raised  to  one  thousand ; 
and  the  whole  nation  infected  with  the  spirit  of 
•toek-jebbing  to  an  astonishing  degree.    All  distine- 
tfon  ef  party,  religion,  sex,  character,  and  drcum- 
fnces,  were  swallowed  up  in  mis  universal  con- 
cern, or  in  some  such  pecuniary  project.  Exchange- 
ABey  was  filled  with  a  strange  concourse  of  states- 
men and  clergymen,   churchmen  and  dissenters, 
whigs  and  tones,  physicians,  lawyers,  tradesmen, 
and  even  with  multitudes  of  females.     All  other 
professions  and  employments  were  utterly  neglect- 
ed ;  and  the  people's  attention  wholly  engrossed 
ay  this  and  other  chimerical  schemes,  which  were 
known  by  the  denomination    of  bubbles.     New 
companies  started  up  every  day  under  the  counte- 
nance of  the  prime  nobility.    The  prince  of  Wales 
was  constituted  governor  of  the  Welch  copper  com- 
pany: the  duke  of  Chandos  appeared  at  the  head 
of  the    York-buildings    company ;   the   duke   of 
Bridgewater  formed  a  third,  for  building  houses  in 
London  and  Westminster.    About  a  hundred  such 
achetaes  were  projected  and  put  in  execution,  to 
the  ruin  ol  many  thousands.  The  sums  proposed 
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hundred  millions  sterling,  which  exceeded  the 
value  of  all  the  lands  in  England.  The  nation  was 
so  intoxicated  with  the  spirit  of  adventure,  that 
people  became  a  prey  to  the  grossest  delusion.  An 
obscure  projector,  pretending  to  have  formed  a 
very  advantageous  scheme,  which,  however,  he  did 
not  explain,  published  proposals  for  a  subscription, 
in  which  he  promised,  that  in  one  month  the  par- 
ticulars of  bis  project  should  be  disclosed.  In  the 
mean  time  he  declared  that  every  person  paying 
two  guineas  should  be  entitled  to  a  subscription  for 
one  hundred  pounds,  which  would  produce  that 
sum  yearly.  In  one  forenoon  this  adventurer  re- 
ceived a  thousand  of  these  subscriptions ;  and  in 
the  evening  set  out  for  another  kingdom.  The 
king^  before  bis  departure,  had  issued  a  procla- 
mation against  these  unlawful  projects  ;  the  lords- 
justices  afterwards  dismissed  all  the  petitions 
that  had  been  presented  for  charters  and  patents : 
and  the  prince  of  Wales  renounced  the  company  of 
which  he  had  been  elected  governor.  The  South 
Sea  scheme  raised  such  a  flood, of  eager  avidity  and 
extravagant  hope,  that  the  majority  of  the  directors 
were  swept  along  with  it,  even  contrary  to  their 
own  sense  and  inclination ;  but  Blunt  and  his  ac- 
complices still  directed  the  stream. 

The  infatuation  prevailed  till  the  eighth  day  of 
September,  when  the  stock  began  to  fall.    Then 
did  some  of  the  adventurers  awake  from  their  de- 
lirium.   The  number  of  the  sellers  daily  increased. 
On  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  the  month,  the  stock 
had  sunk  to  one  hundred  and  fifty :  several  emin- 
ent goldsmiths  and  bankers,  who  had  lent  great 
sums  upon  it,  were  obliged  to  stop  payment,  and 
abscond.    The  ebb  of  this  portentous  tide  was  so 
violent,  that  it  bore  down  every  thing  in  its  way; 
and   an   infinite  number  of  families  were  over- 
whelmed with  ruin.    Public  credit  sustained  a  ter- 
rible shock :  the  nation  was  thrown  into  a  danger- 
ous ferment;   and   nothing   was   heard   but   the 
ravings    of  grief,   disappointment,  and   despair. 
Some  principal  members   of  the  ministry  were 
deeply  concerned  in  these  fraudulent  transactions  * 
when  they  saw  the  price  of  stock  sinking  daily, 
they  employed  all  their  influence  with  the  bank 
to  support  the  credit  of  the  South  Sea  company. 
That  corporation  agreed,  though  with  reluctance, 
to  subscribe  into  the  stock  of     the  South    Sea 
company,  valued  at  four  hundrea '  per  cent,  three 
millions  five  hundred  thousand  pounds,  which  the 
company  was  to  repay  to  the  bank  on  Lady-day 
and  Michaelmas  of  the  ensuing  year.   This  transac- 
tion was  managed  by  Mr.  Robert  Walpole,  who, 
with  his  own  hand,  wrote  the  minute  of  agreement, 
afterwards  known  by  the  name  of  the  bank  con- 
tract.   Books  were  opened  at  the  bank,  to  take  in 
a  subscription  for  the  support  of  public  credit ;  and 
considerable  sums  of  money  were  brought  in.    By 
this  expedient  the  stock  was  raised  at  first,  ana 
those  who  contrived  it,  seized  the  opportunity  to 
realize.    But  the  bankruptcy  of  goldsmiths  and  the 
sword-blade  company,  from  the  fall  of  South  Sea 
stock,  occasioned  such  a  run  upon  the  bank,  that 
the  money  was  paid  away  faster  than  it  could  be 
received  from  the  subscription.    Then  the  South 
Sea  stock  sunk  again;  and  the  directors  of  the 
bank,  finding  themselves  in  danger  of  being  in- 
volved  in  that   company's    ruin,   renounced   the 
agreement,  which,  indeed,  they  were  under  no  ob- 
ligation to  perform,  for  it  was  drawn  up  in  such  a 
manner,  as  to  be  no  more  than  the  rough  draft  of  a 
subsequent  agreement,  without  due  form,  penalty, 
or  clause   or  obligation.     All  expedients  having 
failed,  and  the  clamours  of  the  people  daily  in- 
creasing, expresses  were  despatched  to  Hanover, 
representing  the  state  of  the  nation,  and  pressing 
the  king  to  return.    He  accordingly  shortened  his 
intended  stay  in  Germany,  and  arrived  in  England 
on  the  eleventh  day  of  November. 

A  SECRET  COMMITTEE  APPOINTED  BY  THE 
HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

Th  a  parliament  being  assembled  on  the  eighth 
day  of  December,  his  majesty  expressed  his  concern 
for  the  unhappy  turn  of  affairs,  which  had  so  deep- 
ly affected  the  public  credit  at  home  :  be  earnestly 
desired  the  commons  to  consider  of  the  most  effec- 
tual and  speedy  methods  to  restore  the  national 
credit,  and  fix  it  upon  a  lasting  establishment.  The 
lower  house  was  too  much  interested  in  the  cala. 


to  be  raised  by  these  expedients  amounted  to  three,  I  mity,  to  postpone  the  consideration  of  that  subject 
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The  member*  ■eeinud  to- lay  aside  aO  party  distinc- 
tions, and  vie  with  each  other  in  promoting  an  in- 
quiry, by  which  juatiee  might  be  done  to  the  injured 
nation.  They  ordered  the  directors  to  produce  an 
account  of  all  their  proceedings.  Sir  Joseph  Jekyl 
moved,  that  a  select  committee  might  be  appointed, 
to  examine  the  particulars  of  this  transaction.  Mr. 
Walpole,  now  paymaster  of  the  forces,  observed, 
that  such  a  method  would  protract  the  inquiry, 
while  the  public  credit  lay  in  a  bleeding  condition. 
He  told  the  house  he  had  formed  a  scheme  for  re- 
storing public  credit ;  but,  before  he  would  com- 
municate this  plan,  desired  to  know,  whether  the 
subscriptions  of  public  debts  and  incumbrances, 
lnoney-subscriptions  and  other  contracts  made  with 
the  South  Sea  company,  should  remain  in  the  pres- 
ent state.  After  a  warm  debate,  the  question  was 
carried  in  the  affirmative,  with  this  addition, "  Un- 
less altered  for  the  ease  and  relief  of  the  proprie- 
tors, by  a  general  court  of  the  South  Sea  company, 
or  set  aside  in  due  course  of  law."  Next  day 
Walpole  produced  his  scheme,  to  ingraft  nine  mil* 
lions  of  South  Sea  stock  into  the  bank  of  England, 
and  the  like  sum  into  the  East  India  company,' on 
certain  conditions.  Hie  house  voted,  that  pro- 
posals should  be  received  from  the  bank,  and  those 
two  companies,  on  this  subject.  _  These  being  de 
Hvered,  the  commons  resolved,  mat  an  engross 
ment  of  nine  milKons  of  the  capital  stock  of  the 
South  Sea  company,  into  the  capital  stock  of  the 
bank  and  East  India  company,  as  proposed  by  these 
companies,  would  contribute  very  much  to  the 
restoring  public  credit.  A  bill  upon  this  resolution 
was  brought  in,  passed  through  both  houses,  and 
received  the  royal  assent.  Another  bill  was  enact- 
ed into  a  law,  for  restraining  the  sub-governor, 
deputy-governor,  directors,  treasurer,  under-treas- 
urer,  cashier,  secretary,  and  accomptante,  of  the 
South  Sea  company,  from  quitting  the  kingdom, 
till  the  end  of  the  next  session  of  parliament ;  and 
for  discovering  their  estates  and  effects,  so  as  to 

Srevent  them  from  being  transported  or  alienated. 
L  committee  of  secrecy  was  chosen  by  ballot,  to 
examine  all  the  books,  papers,  and  proceedings, 
relating  to  the  execution  01  the  South  Sea  act. 

The  lords  were  not  less  eager  than  the  commons 
to  prosecute  this  inquiry,  though  divers  members 
in  both  houses  were  deeply  involved  in  the  guilt 
and  infamy  of  the  transaction.    Earl  Stanhope  said 
the  estates  of  the  criminals,  whether  directors  or 
not  directors,  ought  to  be  confiscated,  to  repair  the 
public  losses.    He  was  seconded  by  lord  Carteret, 
and  even  by  the  earl  of  Sunderland.    The  duke  of 
Wharton  declared  he  would  give  up  the  best  friend 
he  had,  should  he  be  found  guilty.    He  observed, 
that  the  nation  had  been  plundered  in  a  most 
flagrant  and  notorious  manner ;   therefore,  they 
ought  to  find  out  and  punish  the  offenders  severe- 
ly, without  respect  to  persons.    The  sub  and  de- 
puty-governors, the  directors  and  officers  of  the 
South  Sea  company,  were  examined  at  the  bar  of 
tiie  house.    Then  a  bOl  was  brought  in,  disabling 
them  to  enjoy  any  office  in  that  company,  or  in  the 
East  India  company,  or  in  the  bank  of  England. 
Three  brokers  were  likewise  examined,  and  made 
great  discoveries.     Knight,  the  treasurer  of  the 
South  Sea  company,  who  had  been  intrusted  with 
the  secrets  of  the  whole  affair,  thought  proper  to 
withdraw  himself  from  the  kingdom.    A  proclama- 
tion was  issued  to  apprehend  him ;  and  another 
for  preventing  any  of  the  directors  from  escaping 
out  of  the  kingdom.    At  this  period,  the  secret 
committee  informed  the  house  of  commons,  that 
they  had  already  discovered  a  train  of  the  deenest 
villany  and  fraud  that  hell  ever  contrived  to  rum  a 
nation,  which  in  due  time  they  would  lay  before 
the  house:   in  the  mean  while,  they  thought  it 
highly  necessary  to  secure  the  persons  of  some  of 
toe  directors  and  principal  officers  of  the  South 
Sea  company,  as  well  as  to  seise  their  papers. 
An  order  was  made  to  secure  the  books  and  papers 
of  Knight,  Surman,  and  Turner.    The  persons  of 
Sir  George  Caswell,  Sir  John  Blunt,  Sir  John  Lam- 
bert, Sir  John  Fellows,  end  Mr.  Grigsby,  were 
taken  into  custody.     Sir  Theodore  Janssen,  Mr. 
Sawbridge,  Sir  Robert  Chaplain,  and  Mr.  Eyles, 
were  expelled  the  house,  and  apprehended.    Mr. 
Alslable  resigned  Us  employments  of  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  and  lord  of  the  treasury ;  and  orders 
were  given  to  remove  all  directors  of  die  South  Sea 
company  from  the  places  they  possessed  under  the 
government. 


The  lords,  in  the  course  of  their  «»— fafei— _ 
discovered  that  large  portions  of  South  Sea  stock 
had  been  given  to  several  persons  ha  the  admins! 
tration  and  house  of  commons,  for  promoting  the 
passing  of  the  South  Sea  act.  The.  house  ianaedi- 
ately  resolved,  that  this  practice  was  a  notorious 
and  most  dangerous  species  of  corruption :  that 
the  directors  of  the  South  8ea  company  having  or 
dared  great  quantities  of  their  stock  to  be  bought 
for  the  service  of  the  company,-  when  it  was  at  a 
Tory  high  price,  and  on  pretence  of  keeping  an 
the  price  of  stock :  and  at  the  same  time  several 
of  the  directors,  and  other  officers  belonging  to  the 
company,  having,  in  a  clandestine  manner,  fold 
their  own  stock  to  the  company,  such  directors  and 
officers  were  guilty  of  a  notorious  fraud  and  breach 
of  trust,  and  their  so  doing  was  one  great  cause  of 
tiie  unhappy  turn  of  affairs,  that  had  so  much  af- 
fected public  credit.  Many  other  resolutions  were 
taken  against  that  infamous  confederacy,  in  which, 
however,  the  innocent  were  confounded  with  the 
guilty.  Sir  John  Blunt  refusing  to  answer  certain 
interrogations,  a  violent  debate  arose  about  the 
manner  in  which  he  should  be  treated.  The  duke 
of  Wharton  observed,  that  the  government  of  ties 
best  of  piinces  was  sometimes  rendered  tatolerahle 
to  their  subjects  by  bad  ministers :  he  mentioned 
the  example  of  Sejauus,  who  had  made  a  division 
in  the  imperial  family,  and  rendered  the  reign  of 
Claudius  hateful  to  the  Romans.  Earl  Stanhope 
conceiving  this  reflection  was  aimed  at  nun,  was 
seised  with  a  transport  of  anger.  He  undertook 
to  vindicate  the  ministry ;  and  spoke  with  such 
Tehemence  as. produced  a  violent  head-ache,  which 
obliged  him  to  retire.  He  underwent  proper  eva- 
cuations, and  seemed  to  recover:  but,  next  day. 
in  the  evening,  became  lethargic,  and  being  seised 
with  a  suffocation,  instantly  .expired.  The  king 
deeply  regretted  the  death  of  tins  favourite  minis. 
ter,  which  was  the  more  unfortunate,  as  it  happen- 
ed at  .such  a  critical  conjuncture  ;  and  he  appoint- 
ed lord  Townahend  to  fill  his  place  of  secretary. 
Earl  Stanhope  was  survived  but  a  few  days  by  the 
other  secretary,  Mr.  Craggs,  who  died  of  the  small- 
pox on  the  sixteenth  day  of  February.  Knight,  the 
cashier  of  the  South  Sea  company,  being  seised  at 
TSrlemont,  by  the  vigilance  of  Mr.  Gendot,  secre- 
tary to  Mr.  Loathes,  the  British  resident  at  Brus- 
sels, was  confined  in  the  citadel  of  Antwerp.  Ap- 
plication was  made  to  the  court  of  Vienna,  that  he 
should  be  delivered  to  such  persona  as  might  be 
appointed  to  recehe  bfan :  but  he  had  found 
means  to  interest  the  states  of  Brabant  in  Ins  be- 
half. They  insisted  upon  their  privilege  granted 
by  charter,  that  no  person  apprehended  for  say 
crime  in  Brabant  should  be  tried  in  any  other 
country.  The  house  of  ootnmons  expressed  their 
indignation  at  this  frivolous  pretence:  instance! 
were  renewed  to  the  emperor :  and  in  the  mean 
time  Knight  escaped  from  the  citadel  of  Antwerp* 

SEVERE  RESOLUTIONS  AGAINST  THE 
SOUTH  SEA  COMPANY. 

The  committee  of  secrecy  found,  that,  before 
any  subscription  could  be  made,  a  fictitious  stock 
of  five  hundred  and  seventy  four  thousand  pounds 
had  been  disposed  of  by  the  directors,  to  facilitate 
the  passing  of  the  bffl.  Great  part  of  this  was  distri- 
buted among  the  earl  of  Sunderland,  Mr.  Craggs, 
senior,  the  dutchess  of  Kendal,  the  countess  of 
Platen,  and  her  two  nieces  Mr.  Secretary  Craggs, 
and  Mr.  Aialabie,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  la 
consequence  of  the  committee's  report,  the  house 
came  to  several  severe,  though  just,  resotatisai 
against  the  directors  and  officers  or  the  Sooth  Sea 
company;  and  a  bill  was  prepared  for  the  rabaf <■ 
the  unhappy  sufferers.  Mr.  Stanhope,  one  ,of  tb* 
secretaries  of  the  treasury,  charged  m  the  report 
with  baring  large  quantities  of  stock  and  sub*cnp» 
tions,  desired  that  he  might  hare  an  opportunity 
to  clear  himself.  His  request  was  granted ,  and 
the  afftir  being  discussed,  he  was  cleared  by  a  ma- 
jority of  three  voices.  Fifty  thousand  pounds  ia 
stock  bad  been  taken  by  Knight  for  the  use  of  the 
earl  of  Sunderland.  Great  part  of  the  house  en- 
tered eagerly  into  this  inquiry ;  and  a  violent  dis- 
pute ensued.  The  whole  strength  of  the  nunistry 
was  mustered  in  his  defence.  The  majority  de- 
clared him  innocent :  the  nation  in  general  was  sf 
another  opinion.  He  resigned  bis  place  of  first 
commissioner  in  the  treasury,  which  was  bestowed 
upon  Mr.  Robert  Walpole;  but  he  still  retained 
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fa?  confidence  of  bis  master.  With  respect  to  Mr. 
AJitoMe,  the  evidence  appeared  so  strong  against 
him,  that  die  commons  resolved,  he  had  promoted 
me  destructire  execution  of  the  Sooth  Sea  scheme, 
with  a  view  to  his  own  exorbitant  profit,  and  com- 
bined with  the  directors  in  their  pernicious  prac- 
tices to  the  ruin  of  public  credit.  He  was  expelled 
the  boose,  and  committed  to  the  Tower.  Mr.  Craggs, 
senior,  died  of  a  lethargy,  before  he  underwent  the 
censure  of  the  house.  Nevertheless,  they  resolred 
that  he  was  a  notorious  accomplice  with  Robert 
Knight,  and  some  of  the  directors,  in  carrying  on 
their  scandalous  practices ;  and  therefore,  that  all 
the  estate  of  which  he  was  possessed,  from  the  first 
day  of  December  in  the  preceding  year,  should  be 
applied  towards  the  relief  of  the  unhappy  sufferers 
in  the  South  Sea  company  (0).  The  directors,  in 
obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  house,  delivered  in 
inventories  of  their  estates,  which  were  confiscated 
by  act  of  parliament,  towards  making  good  the 
damages  sustained  by  the  company,  after  a  certain 
allowance  was  deducted  for  each,  according  to  his 
conduct  and  drcumstauces. 

17*1.  The  dettoquenui  being  thus  punished  by  the 
ibrfeiture  of  their  fortunes,  the  house  converted 
their  attention  to  means  for  repairing  the  mischiefs 
which  the  scheme  had  produced.  This  was  a  very 
dtOeult  task,  on  account  of  the  contending  interests 
of  those  engaged  in  the  South  Sea  company,  which 
rendered  it  impossible  to  relieve  some  but  at  the 
expense  of  others.  Several  wholesome  resolutions 
were  taken,  and  presented  with  an  address  to  the 
king,  explaining  the  motives  of  their  proceedings. 
On  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  July,  the  parliament 
was  prorogued  for  two  days  only.  Then  his  majes- 
ty Bring  to  the  house  of  peers,  declared  that  he  had 
called  mem  together  again  so  suddenly,  that  they 
anght  resume  the  consideration  of  the  state  of  pub- 
He credit.  The  commons  immediately  prepared  a 
bffl  upon  the  resolutions  they  had  taken.  The  whole 
capital  stock,  at  the  end  of  the  year  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  twenty,  amounted  to  about 


thirty  seven  millions  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
The  stock  allotted  to  an  the  proprietors  did  not  ex- 
ceed twenty  four  millions  five  hundred  thousand 
pounds:  the  remaining  capital  stock  belonged  to 
the  company  in  their  corporate  capacity.  It  was 
the  profit  arising  from  the  execution  of  the  South 
Sea  scheme ;  and  out  of  this  the  bill  enacted,  mat. 
seven  millions  should  be  paid  to  the  public.  The 
present  act  likewise  directed  several  additions  to 
be  made  to  the  stock  of  the  proprietors,  out  of  that 
possessed  by  the  company  in  their  own  right :  it 
made  a  particular  distribution  of  stock,  amounting 
to  two  millions  two  hundred  thousand  pounds:  and 
upon  remitting  fire  mOttons  of  the  seven  to  be  pate* 
to  the  public,  annihilated  two  millions  of  their  cap! 
tal.  It  was  enacted,  that,  after  these  distributions, 
the  remaining  capital  stock  should  be  divided  among 
all  the  proprietors.  This  dividend  amounted  to 
thirty  three  pounds  six  shillings  and  eight  pence 

Km  cent,  and  deprived  the  company  of  eight  ma- 
ns nine  hundred  thousand  pounds.  They  had 
lent  above  eleven  millions  on  stock  unredeemed ; 
of  which  the  parliament  discharged  all  the  debtors, 
upon  their  paying  ten  per  cent.  Upon  this  article 
the  company's  loss  exceeded  six  ntinftsus  nine  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds ;  for  many  debtors  refused  to 
make  any  payment.  The  proprietors  of  the  stock 
loudly  complained  of  their  being  deprived  of  two 
millions ;  and  the  parliament,  in  the  sequel,  revived 
that  sum  which  had  been  annihilated.  While  tins 
affair  was  in  agitation,  petitions  from  counties, 
cities,  and  boroughs,  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
were  presented  to  the  house,  crying  for  justice 
against  the  vittany  of  the  directors.  Pamphlets  and 
papers  were  daily  published  on  the  same  subject ; 
so  that  the  whole  nation  was  exasperated  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  resentment.  Nevertheless,  by  the 
wise  and  vigorous  resolutions  of  the  parliament, 
the  South  Sea  company  was  soon  in  a  condition  to 
fulfil  their  engagements  with  the  public :  the  fer- 
ment of  the  people  subsided;  and  the  credit  of  the 
nation  was  restored. 
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BILL  AGAINST  ATHEISM. 

DURING  the  infatuation  produced  by  this  in- 
famous scheme,  luxury,  lice,  and  profligacy, 
increased  to  a  shocking  degree  of  extravagance. 
The  adventurers,  intoxicated  by  their  Imaginary 
wealth,  pampered  themselves  with  the  rarest  dain- 
ties, and  the  most  expensive  wines  that  could  be 
imported:  they  purchased  the  most  sumptuous 
furniture,  equipage,  and  apparel,  though  without 
taste  or  discernment:  they  indulged  their  criminal 
passions  to  the  most  scandalous  excess :  their  dis- 
course was  the  language  of  pride,  insolence,  and 
the  most  ridiculous  ostentation:  they  affected  to 
scoff  at  religion  and  morality,  and  even  to  set 
heaven  at  defiance.    The  earl  of  Nottingham  com- 

£lained  in  the  house  of  lords  of  the  growth  of  athe- 
mf  profaneness,  and  immorality ;  and  a  bill  was 
brought  in  for  suppressing  blasphemy  and  profane- 
ness.  It  contained  several  articles  seemingly  cal- 
culated to  restrain  the  liberty  granted  to  noncon- 
formists by  the  laws  of  the  last  session:  for  that 
reason  it  met  with  violent  opposition.  It  was  sup- 
ported by  the'  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  earl 
of  Nottingham,  lords  Bathurst  and  Trevor,  bishops 
of  London,  Winchester,  and  Litchfield  and  Coven- 
try. One  of  these  said,  he  verily  believed  the  pres- 
ent calamity  occasioned  by  the  South  Sea  project 
was  a  judgment  of  God  on  the  blasphemy  and  pro- 
faneness of  the  nation.  Lord  Onslow  replied, 
"  That  noble  peer  must  then  be  a  great  sinner,  for 
he  has  lost  considerably  by  the  South  Sea  scheme/' 
The  duke  of  Wharton,  who  had  rendered  himself 
famous  by  his  wit  and  profligacy,  said  he  was  not 
insensible  of  the  common  opinion  of  the  town  con- 
cerning himself,  and  gladly  seized  this  opportunity 
of  vindicating  his  character,  by  declaring  he  was 
far  from  being  a  patron  of  blasphemy,  or  an  enemy 
to  religion.  On  the  other  hand,  he  could  not  but 
oppose  the  bill,  because  be  conceived  it  to  be  re- 

Siugnant  to  the  holy  scripture.  Then  pulling  an  old 
amfly  bible  from  his  pocket,  he  quoted  several  pas 
sages  from  the  epistles  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul ; 
concluding  with  a  desire  that  the  bill  might  be 
thrown  out.  The  earl  of  Peterborough  declared, 
that  though  he  was  for  a  parliamentary  king,  yet 
be  did  not  desire  to  have  a  parliamentary  God,  or 
a  parliamentary  religion;  and,  should  the  house 
declare  for  one  of  this  kind,  he  would  go  to  Rome, 
and  endeavour  to  be  chosen  a  cardinal ;  for  he  had 
rather  sit  in  fhe  conclave  than  with  their  lordships 
upon  those  terms.  After  a  vehement  debate,  the 
bill  was  postponed  to  a  long  day,  by  a  considerable 
majority. 

The  season  was  far  advanced  before  the  supplies 
were  granted :  and  at  length  they  were  not  voted 


with  that  cheerfulness  and  good  humour  which  the 
majority  had  hitherto  manifested  on  such  occasions. 
On  the  sixteenth  day  of  June,  the  king  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  the  house  of  commons,  importing,  that  he 
had  agreed  to  pay  a  subsidy  to  the  crown  of  Swe- 
den, and  he  hoped  they  would  enable  him  to  make 
good  his  engagements.  The  leaders  of  the  opposi- 
tion took  fire  at  this  intimation.  They  desired  to 
know  whether  this  subsidy,  amounting  to  seventy 
two  thousand  pounds,  was  to  be  paid  to  Sweden 
over  and  above  the  expense  of  maintaining  a  strong 
squadron  in  the  Baltic  T  Lord  Moles  worth  observed, 
that,  by  pur  late  conduct,  we  were  become  the  allies 
of  the  whole  world,  and  the  bubbles  of  all  our  allies : 
for  we  were  obliged  to  pay  them  well  for  their  as- 
sistance. He  affirmed  that  the  treaties  which  had 
been  made  with  Sweden  at  different  times,  were 
inconsistent  and  contradictory:  that  our  late  en- 
gagements with  that  crown  were  contrary  to  the 
treaties  subsisting  with  Denmark,  and  directly  op- 
posite to  the  measures  formerly  concerted  with  the 
csar  of  Muscovy.  He  said,  that  in  order  to  engage 
the  csar  to  yield  what  he  had  gained  in  the  course 
of  the  war,  the  king  of  Prussia  ought  to  give  up 
Stetin,  and  the  elector  of  Hanover  restore  Bremen 
and  Yerden :  that,  after  all,  England  had  no  busi- 
ness to  intermeddle  with  the  affairs  of  the  empire : 
that  we  reaped  little  or  no  advantage  by  our  trade 
to  the  Baltic,  but  that  of  procuring  naval  stores : 
he  owned  that  hemp  was  a  very  necessary  commo- 
dity, particularly  at  this  juncture ;  but  he  insisted, 
that  if  due  encouragement  were  given  to  some  of 
our  plantations  in  America,  we  might  be  supplied 
from  thence  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  from 
Sweden  and  Norway.  Notwithstanding  these  ar- 
guments, the  Swedish  supply  was  granted :  and,  in 
about  three  weeks,  their  complaisance  was  put  to 
another  proof.  They  were  given  to  understand, 
by  a  second  message,  that  the  debts  of  the  civil 
list  amounted  to  five  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
pounds;  and  his  majesty  hoped  they  would  em- 

Eower  him  to  raise  that  sum  upon  the  revenue,  as 
e  proposed  it  should  be  replaced  in  the  civil  B*t» 
and  reimbursed  by  a  deduction  from  the  salaries 
and  wages  of  all  officers,  as  well  as  from  the  pen- 
sions and  other-payments  from  the  crown.  A  bill 
was  prepared  for  this  purpose,  though  not  without 
warm  opposition;  and,  at  the  same  time,  an  act 
passed  tor  a  general  pardon.  On  the  tenth  day  of 
August,  the  king  closed  the  session  with  a  speech, 
in  which  he  expressed  his  concern  for  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  innocent,  and  a  just  indignation  against 
the  guilty,  with  respect  to  the  South  Sea  scheme. 
These  professions  were  fudged  necessary  to  clear 
his  own  character,  which  had  incurred  the  suspi- 
cion of  some  people,  who  whispered  that  he  was 
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not  altogether  free  from  connections  with  the  pro- 
tector* of  that  design ;  that  the  emperor  had,  at 
oil  desire,  refused  to  deliver  up  Knight ;  and  that 
he  favoured  the  directors  and  their  accomplices. 

ALLIANCE  BETWEEN  GREAT  BRITAIN, 
.  FRANCE,  AND  SPAIN. 

Lords  Townshend  and  Carteret  wore  now  ap- 
pointed secretaries  of  state  :  and  the  earl  of  Hay 
wts  Tested  with  the  office  of  lord  privy-seal  of  Scot- 
land.   In  June  the  treaty  of  peace  between  Great 
Britain  and  Spain  was  signed  at  Madrid.    The  con- 
tracting parties  engaged  to  restore  mutually  all 
die  effects  seised  and  confiscated  on  both  sides. 
In  particular,  the  king  of  England  promised  to  re- 
store all  the  ships  of  the  Spanish  fleet  which  had 
seen  taken  in  the  Mediterranean,  or  the  value  of 
them,  if  they  were  sold.    He  likewise  promised,  in 
a  secret  article,  that  he  would  no  longer  interfere 
in  the  aftairs  of  Italy :  and  the  king  of  Spain  made 
an  absolute  cession  of  Gibraltar  and  Port-Mahon. 
At  the  same  time,  a  defensive  alliance  was  con- 
cluded between  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Spain. 
All  remaining  difficulties  were  referred  to  a  con- 
gress at  Cambray,  where  they  hoped  to  consolidate 
^general  peace,  by  determining  all  differences 
between  the  emperor  and  his  catholic  majesty.   In 
the  mean  time,  the  powers  of  Great  Britain,  France, 
tad  Spain,  engaged,  by  virtue  of  the  present  treaty, 
to  grant  to  the  duke  of  Parma  a  particular  protec- 
tion for  the  preservation  of    bis  territories  and 
rights  and  for  the  support  of  his  dignity.    It  was 
also  stipulated,  that  the  States-general  should  be 
invited  to  accede  to  this  alliance.    The  congress  at 
Cambray  was  opened:  but  the  demands  on  both 
*des  were  so  high,  that  it  proved  ineffectual.    In 
the  mean  time,  the   peace  between  Russia  and 
Sweden  was  concluded,  on  condition  that  the  czar 
should  retain  Livonia,  Ingria,  Estonia,  part  of  Car- 
aba,  and  of  the  territory  of  Wyburg,  Riga,  Revel, 
•nd  Nerva,  in  consideration  of  his  restoring  part 
of  Finland,  and   paying  two  millions  of  rix-dofiars 
king  of  oweden.    The  personal  animosity 
between    king  George   and  the  czar 
to  increase.    Bastagif,  the  Russian  resi- 
dent at  London,  having  presented  a  memorial  that 
contained  some  unguarded  expressions,  was  order, 
•d  to  quit  the  kingdom  in  a  fortnight.    The  czar 
published  a  declaration  at  Petersburgh,  complain- 
a*  of  this  outrage,  which,  he  said,  ought  naturally 
to  hare  engaged  him  to  use  reprisals  ;  but,  as  he 
perceived  it  wae  done  without  any  regard  to  the 
concerns  of  England,  and  only  in  favour  of  the 
Hanoverian  interest,  he  was  unwilling  that  the 
English  nation  should  suffer  for  a  piece  of  injustice 
n»  which  they  had  no  share.    He,  therefore,  grant- 
ed to  them  an  manner  of  security,  and  free  liberty 
to  trade  in  all  hie  dominions.    To  finish  this  strange 
uasue  of  negotiations,  king  George  concluded  a 
treaty  with  the  Moors  of  Afric,  against  which  the 
Spaniards  loudly  exclaimed. 

PLAGUE  AT  MARSEILLES. 

In  the  course  of  this  year,  pope  Clement  XI. 
died:  and  the  princess  of  Wales  was  delivered  of 
a  prince,  baptised  by  the  name  of  William-Augus- 
tas, the  late  duke  of  Cumberland.  A  dreadful 
plague  raging  at  Marseilles,  a  proclamation  was 

Cished,  forbidding  any  person  to  come,  into  Eng- 
,  from  any  part  of  France  between  the  Bay  of 
Biscay  and  Dunkirk,  without  certificates  of  health. 
Other  precautions  were  taken  to  guard  against  con- 
tagion. As  act  of  parliament  had  passed  in  the 
preceding  session,  for  the  prevention  of  infection, 
by  buildmg  pest-houses,  to  which  all  infected  per- 
aOpei 
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.  and  all  persons  of  an  infected  family,  should 
be  conveyed :  and,  by  drawing  trenches  and  lines 
round  any  city,  town  or  place  infected.  The  king, 
m  bis  speech  at  opening  the  session  of  parliament, 
on  the  nineteenth  day  of  October,  intimated  the 
pacification  of  the  north,  by  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty  between  Muscovy  and  Sweden,  fle  desired 
the  house  of  commons  to  consider  means  for  easing 
the  duties  upon  the  imported  commodities  used  in 
the  manufactures  of  the  kingdom.  He  observed, 
that  the  nation  might  be  supplied  with  naval  stores 
from  our  own  colonies  in  North  America ;  and  that 
their  being  employed  in  this  useful  and  advanta- 
geous branch  or  commerce  would  divert  them  from 
letting  up  manufactures  which  directly  interfered 


senmg  up  manufactures  wtucn  directly  interfered:    to    ms  majesty,    desiring    mat   me   msvueoons 
with  these  of  Great  Britain.  He  expressed  a  desire  [  given  to  Sir  George  Byng,  now  lord  Torrington, 


that,  with  respect  to  the  supplies,  his  people  might 
reap  some  immediate  benefit  from  the  present  cir- 
cumstances of  affairs  abroad:  and  he  earnestly 
recommended  to  their  consideration,  means  for 
preventing  the  plague,  particularly  by  providing 
against  the  practice  of  smuggling. 

DEBATES  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS 

ABOUT  MR.  LAW. 
Oxn  of  the  first  objects  that  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  upper  house  was  the  case  of  John  Law. 
the  famous  projector.  The  resentment  of  the  peo- 
ple on  account  of  his  Mississippi  scheme  had 
obliged  him  to  leave  France.  He  retired  to  Italy ; 
and  was  said  to  have  visited  the  pretender  at 
Rome.  From  thence  he  repaired  to  Hanover;  and 
returned  to  England  from  the  Baltic,  in  the  fleet 
ooimuanded  by  Sir  John  Norris,  The  king  favoured 
him.with  a  private  audience :  he  kept  open  house, 
and  was  visited  by  great  numbers  of  persons  of  the 
first  quality.  Earl  Coning*by  represented  in  the 
house  of  lords  that  he  could  not  but  entertain  some 
jealousy  of  a  person  who  had  done  so  much  mis- 
chief in  a  neighbouring  kingdom ;  who,  being  im- 
mensely rich,  might  do  a  great  deal  more  hurt 
here,  by  tampering  with  those  who  were  grown 
desperate,  in  consequence  of  being  involved  in  the 
calamity  occasioned  by  the  fatal  intimation  of  bis 
pernicious  projects.  He  observed,  that  this  person 
was  the  more  dangerous,  as  he  had  renounced  bis 
natural  affection  to  his  country,  his  allegiance  to 
his  lawful  sovereign,  and  his  religion,  by  turning 
Roman  catholic.  Lord  Carteret  replied,  that  Mr. 
Law  had,  many  years  ago,  the  misfortane  to  kill  a 
gentleman  in  a  duel ;  but,  having  at  hist  received 
the  benefit  of  the  king's  clemency,  and  the  appeal 
lodged  by  the  relations  of  the  deceased  being  taken  off, 
he  was  come  over  to  plead  his  majesty's  pardon.  He 
said  there  was  no  law  to  keep  an  Englishman  out  of 
his  country ;  and,  as  Mr.  Law  was  a  subject  of  Great 
Britain,  it  was  not  even  in  the  king's  power  to 
binder  him  from  coming  over.  After  some  dispute, 
the  subject  was  dropped,  and  this  great  projector 
pleaded  his  pardon  in  the  king's-bench,  according 
to  the  usual  form. 

SENTIMENTS  OF  SOME  LORDS  TOUCHING 

THE  WAR.    * 

Thb  ministry  bad  by  this  time  secured  such  a 
majority  in  both  houses,  as  enabled  them  to  carry 
any  point  without  the  least  difficulty.  Some  chiefs  of 
the  opposition  they  had  brought  over  to  their  meas- 
ures, and  among  the  rest  lord  Harcourt,  who  was 
created  a  viscount,  and  gratified  with  a  pension  of 
four  thousand  pounds.  Nevertheless  they  could 
not  shut  the  mouths  of  the  minority,  who  still  pre- 
served the  privilege  of  complaining.  Great  debates 
were  occasioned  by  the  navy-debt,  which  was  in- 
creased to  one  million  seven  hundred  thousand 
pounds.  Some  members  in  both  houses  affirmed, 
that  such  extraordinary  expense  could  not  be  for 
the  immediate  service  of  Great  Britain ;  but,  in  all 
probability,  for  the  preservation  of  foreign  acquisi- 
tions. The  ministers  answered,  that  near  two- 
thirds  of  the  navy  debts  were  contracted  in  the  late 
reign ;  and  the  parliament  acquiesced  in  this  de- 
claration :  but  in  reality,  the  navy-debt  had  been 
unnecessarily  increased,  by   keeping  seamen  in 

Say  during  the  winter,  and  sending  fleets  to  the 
[editerranean  and  Baltic,  in  order  to  support  the 
interests  of  Germany.  The  duke  of  Wharton  moved 
that  the  treaty  with  Spain  might  be  laid  before  the 
house.  The  earl  of  Sunderland  said  it  contained 
a  secret  article  which  the  king  of  Spain  desired 
might  not  be  made  public,  until  after  the  treaty  of 
Cambray  should  be  discussed.    The  question  was 

5ut,  and  the  duke's  motion  rejected.  The  earl  of 
trafford  asserted,  that  as  the  war  with  Spain  had 
been  undertaken  without  necessity  or  just  provoca- 
tion, so  the  peace  was  concluded  without  any  ben- 
efit or  advantage;  that,  contrary  to  the  law  of  na- 
tions, the  Spanish  fleet  had  been  attacked  without 
any  declaration  of  war;  even  while  a  British  min- 
ister and  a  secretary  of  state  was  treating  ami- 
cably at  Madrid :  that  the  war  was  neither  just 
nor  politic,  since  it  interrupted  one  of  the  most  val- 
uable branches  of  the  English  commerce,  at  a 
time  when  the  nation  groaned  under  the  pressure 
of  heavy  debts,  incurred  by  the  former  long  ex- 
pensive war.  He,  therefore,  moved  for  an  address 
to    bis  majesty,    desiring    that   the   instructions 
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man  dominions,  he  had  recourse  to  the  king  of 
France,  who  was  a  precarious  any ;  to  the  kings 
of  Sweden  and  Denmark,  and  the  principality  of 
Hesse-Cassel :  bat  none  of  these  powers  would 
contribute  their  assistance  without  being  gratified 
with  exorbitant  subsidies,  though  the  danger  was 
commou,  and  the  efforts  ought  to  hare  been  equal. 
Instead  of  allies,  they  professed  themselves  mer- 
cenaries. Great  Britain  paid  diem  for  the  defence 
of  their  own  dominion*  :  she,  moreover,  undertook 
to  maintain  a  powerful  fleet  for  their  safety.  Is 
there  any  Briton  so  weak  as  to  think,  or  so  fool- 
hardy as  to  affirm,  that  this  was  a  British  quarrel  f 

TOTE  OF  CREDIT.    1757. 

For  the  support  of  those  expensive  treaties,  Mr. 
Scroope,  secretary  of  the  treasury,  moved  in  the 
house  of  commons,  that  in  the  malt-tax  bill  they 
should  insert  a  clause  of  appropriation,  empower- 
ing the  king  to  apply  such  sums  as  should  be  neces- 
sary for  defraying  the  expenses  and  engagements 
which  had  been,  or  should  be  made  before  the 
twenty-fifth  day  of  September,  in  concerting  such 
measures  as  he  should  think  most  conducive  to  the 
security  of  trade,  and  restoring  the  peace  of  Europe. 
To  little  purpose  did  the  members  In  the  opposition 
urge,*  that  this  method  of  asking  and  granting  sup- 
plies was  unparliamentary:  mat  such  a  clause 
would  render  ineffectual  mat  appropriation  of  the 

C*  lie  money,  which  the  wisdom  of  all  parliaments 
thought  a  necessary  security  against  misappli- 
cation which  was  the  more  to  be  feared,  as  no 
}>rovisMm  was  made  to  call  any  person  to  account 
or  the  money  that  should  be  disposed  of  by  virtue 
of  this  clause :  that  great  sums  had  already  been 
granted :  that  such  an  unlimited  power  ought  never 
to  be  given  in  a  free  government :  that  such  confi- 
dence in  the  crown  might,  through  the  influence  of 
evil  ministers,  be  attended  with  the  most  dangerous 
consequences :  that  the  constitution  could  not  be 
preserved,  but  by  a  strict  adherence  to  those  essen- 
tial parliamentary  forms  of  granting  supplies  upon 
estimates,  and  of  appropriating  these  supplies  to 
services  and  occasions  publicly  avowed  and  judged 
necessary :  that  such  clauses,  if  net  seasonably 
checked,  would  become  so  frequent,  as  in  time  to 
lodge  in  the  crown  and  in  the  ministers  an  absolute 
uncontrollable  power  of  raising  money  upon  the 
people,  which  oy  the  constitution  is,  and  with 
safety  can  only  be,  lodged  in  the  whole  legislature. 
The  motion  was  carried,  the  clause  added,  and  the 
bin  passed  through  the  other  house  without  amend- 
ment, though  not  without  opposition.  Notwith- 
standing this  vote  of  credit,  Sir  William  Yonge 
moved,  that  towards  the  supply  granted  to  the  king, 
the  sum  of  three  hundred  and  seventy  thousand 
pounds  should  be  raised  by  loans  on  exchequer  bills, 
to  be  charged  on  the  surplus  of  the  duties  on  coal 
and  culm,  which  was  reserved  for  the  parliament's 
disposal.    Though  this  motion  was  vigorously  op- 

Sosed  by  Sir  Joseph  Jekyl  and  Mr.  Pulteney,  as  a 
angerous  deviation  from  several  votes  and  acts  of 
parliament,  by  which  the  exceedings  of  the  public 
funds  were  appropriated  to  the  discharge  of  the 
national  debt,  or  to  the  increase  of  the  sinking 
fund,  it  was  carried  by  the  majority. 

SIEGE  OF  GIBRALTAR. 

On  the  fifteenth  day  of  May  the  parliament  was 
prorogued,  after  the  king  had  acknowledged  their 
seal,  liberality,  and  despatch ;  and  given  them  to 
understand,  that  the  siege  of  Gibraltar  was  actuaUy 
begun.  The  trenches  were  opened  before  this 
fortress  on  the  eleventh  day  of  February,  by  the 
Conde  de  las  Torres,  at  the  head  of  twenty  thou- 
sand men.  The  place  was  weU  provided  for  a  de- 
fence ;  and  the  old  earl  of  Portmore,  who  was  gov- 
ernor, embarked  with  a  reinforcement  from  Eng- 
land, under  convoy  of  a  fleet  commanded  by  Sir 
Charles  Wager.  He  arrived  at  Gibraltar  in  the 
beginning  of  April,  where  he  landed  the  troops, 


with  a  great  quantity  of  anmtunition,  warlike 
and  four  and  twenty  pieces  of  cannon.     At  t* 
same  time,  five  hundred  men  arrived  from  Mmoi 
ca ;  so  that  the  garrison  amounted  to  six  thousi 
plentifully  supplied  with  fresh  provisions  from 
coast  of  Barbery,  and  treated  the  efforts  of  the  hi 
siegers  with  great  contempt.    The  States  gxneisi; 
being  apprehensive  of  an  attempt  upon  their  bar 
tier  In  the  Netherlands,  desired  the  king  woal 
hold  in  readiness  the  ten  thousand  auxiliaries  stipi 
ulated  in  the  treaty.    These  were  immediately  prei 
pared  for  embarkation,  and  the  forces  of  Engunsf 
were  augmented  with  thirty  new  raised  companies* 
Sir  John  Norris  set  sail  with  a  powerful  fleet  for 


the  Baltic,  and  was  joined  by  a  Danish  squadrsal 
but  the  czarina  dying  on  the  seventeenth  day  of 
May,  he  had  no  occasion  to  commit  hostilities, 
the  Russian  armameut  was  laid  aside. 


PRELIMINARIES  OF  PEACE. 

Msanwbilk  the  powers  at  variance,  though  ex- 
tremely irritated    against    each  other,  were  ell 
equally  averse  to  a  war  mat  might  again  embiutt 
all  Europe     The  king  of  France  interposed  his 
mediation,  which  was  conducted  by  the  duke  de 
Richlieu,  his  ambassador  at  Vienna.     Plane  and' 
counterplans  of  pacification  were  proponed  between ' 
the  two  crowns  and  the  antes.    At  length,  all  par. ! 
ties  agreed  to  twelve  preHminary  articles,  which 
were  signed  in  May  at  Paris,  by  the  ministers  of 
the  Hanoverian  aIUance,and  afterwards  at  Vienna, 
by  the  Imperial  and  Spanish  ambassadors.    These 
imported,  that  hostilities  should  immediately  cease: 
that  the  charter  of  the  Ostend  company  should  he  ' 
suspended  far  seven  years :  and  that  a  congress 
should  in  four  months  be  opened  at  Aix4a-ChapeileJ : 
for  adjusting  all  differences,  and  consolidating  (he  ; 
peace  of  Europe.    This  congress  was  afterwards! 
transferred  to  Soissons,  for  the  convenieDcy  of  the 
French  minister,  whose  presence  was  necessary 
at  court.    The  siege  of  Gibraltar  was  raised,  after 
it  had  lasted  four  months,  during  which  the  Span- 
iards lost  a  great  number  of  men  by  sickness,  wfafle  , 
the  garrison  sustained  very  little  damage.    The  \ 
court  of  Madrid,  however,  started  some  new  diftV  i 
cutties,  and  for  some  time  would  not  consent  te  | 
the  restitution  of  the  South  Sea  ship,  which  hai  \ 
been  detained  at  La  Vera  Crux,  in  the  West  In  ■ 
dies;    so  that  Sir  Charles  Wager   continued  t« 
cruise  on  the  coast  of  Spain :  but  these  objection!  j 
were  removed  in  the  sequel. 

DEATH  AND  CHARACTER  OF  GEORGE  L 

Kino  Giokoi,  having  appointed  a  regency, 
embarked  at  Greenwich,  on  the  third  day  orJune, 
and  landing  in  Holland  on  the  seventh,  set  out  on 
his  journey  to  Hanover.  He  was  suddenly  seised 
with  a  paralytic  disorder  on  the  road :  he  forthwith 
lost  the  faculty  of  speech,  became  lethargic,  and 
was  conveyed  in  a  state  of  insensibility  to  Osna- 
burgh.  There  he  expired  on  Sunday  the  eleventh 
day  of  June,  hi  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age, 
and  in  the  thirteenth  of  his  reign. — George  I.  was 
plain  and  simple  m  his  person  and  address,  grave 
and  composed  in  his  deportment,  though  easy,  fa- 
miliar, and  facetious,  in  his  hours  of  relaxation. 
Before  he  ascended  the  throne  of  Great  Britain,  he 
had  acquired  the  character  of  a  circumspect  gen- 
eral, a  just  and  merciful  prince,  a  wise  politician, 
who  perfectly  understood,  and  steadily  pursued  his 
own  interest.  With  these  qualities,  h  cannot  be* 
doubted  but  that  he  came  to  England  extremely 
well  disposed  to  govern  his  new  subjects  according 
to  the  maxims  of  the  British  constitution,  and  the 
genius  of  the  people ;  and  if  ever  he  seemed  to  de- 
viate from  these  principles,  we  may  take  it  for 
granted  that  he  was  misled  by  the  venal  suggestions 
of  a  ministry  whose  power  and  influence  were 
founded  on  corruption.  [See  note  K  K  at  the  «*** 
this  Vol.} 
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1  Annals.  Historical  Register. 
Debates  in  PLriiament.  Poli- 
tical State.    TindaL 

2  The  earl'  of  Sunderland  died 
in  April,  after  haying  incur- 
red a  great  load  of  popular 
odium,  from  Us  supposed 
connections  with  the  direc- 
tors of  the  South  Sea  com- 
pany. He  was  a  minister  of 
abilities,  but  violent,  impetu- 
ous, and  headstrong.  His 
death  was  soon  followed  by 
(hat  of  bis  father-in-law,  the 
groat  duke  of  Marlborough, 
whosu  faculties  bad  been  for 
some  time  greatly  impaired. 
Ho  was    interred  in  West- 

itor-abbey,  with  such  pro- 
of funeral  pomp,  as 
the  pride  and  oeten- 
,  much  more  than  the 
and  concern  of  those 
who  directed  his  obsequies. 
He  was  succeeded  as  master 
of  the  ordnance,  and  colonel 
of  the  first  regiment  of  foot 
guards,  byearl  Cadogan. 

3  Annals.  Tindal.  Debates  is 
Parliament.    Political  State. 

4  Oumixon.  Political  State. 
Hist.  Reg.  Annals  of  King 
George.    Mem.  Hist* 

a  The  duke  of  Newcastle  was 
now  appointed  secretary  of 
state;  the  duke  of  Grafton, 
lord  chamberlain;  and  lord 
Carteret,  lord-lieutenant  of 
Ireland. 


The  kins;  instituted  a  pro- 
fessorship for  the  modern 
languages  in  each  univer- 
sity. 

to  the*month  of  May  died 
Robert  Harley,  earl  of  Ox- 
ford and  earl  Mortimer,  who 
had  been  a  munificent  patron 
of  genius  and  literature ;  and 
completed  a  very  valuable 
collection  of  mannscrrpts. 

The  practice  of  inoculation 
for  the  small-pox  was  by  this 
time  introduced  into  England 
from  Turkey.  Prince  Fred- 
eric, the  two  princesses 
Amelia  and  Carolina,  the 
duke  of  Bedford  and  his  sis- 
ter, with  many  other  persons 
of  distinction,  underwent  mis 
operation  with  success. 

Dr.  Henry  Sacheverel  died 
in  June,  after  baring  be- 
queathed fire  hundred  pounds 
to  the  late  bishop  of  Roches- 
ter. 
6  Annals.  Mem.  Hist.  Debates 

in  Parliament. 
T  On  the  fifth  day  of  December 
the  princess  of  Wales  was 
delivered  of  a  princess,  chris- 
tened by  the  name  of  Louisa, 
and  afterwards  married  to 
the  king  of  Denmark.  She 
died  December  the  nine- 
teenth, one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  fifty-one. 

Immediately  after  the  ses- 


sion of  parliament,  the  king 
revived  the  order  of  the 
Bath,  thirty-eight  in  number, 
including  the  sovereign. 

William  Bateman  was  cre- 
ated baron  of  Cahnore  in  Ire- 
land, and  viscount  Bateman ; 
and  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  who 
had  been  one  of  the  revived 
knights  of  the  Bath,  was  now 
honoured  with  the  order  of 
the  Garter. 

8  Oldmixon.  Annals.  Debates 
in  Parliament.  Historical 
Memoirs.    Tindal. 

9  The  duke  of  Wharton  having 
consumed  his  fortune  in  riot 
and  extravagance,  repaired 
to  the  court  of  Vienna,  from 
whence  he  proceeded  to 
Rome,  and  offered  his  service 
to  the  Pretender.  There  he 
received  the  order  of  the 
Garter,  and  the  title  of  duke 
of  Northumberland.  He  was 
sent  by  the  chevalier  de  St. 
George  with  credentials  to 
the  court  of  Madrid,  where 
he  abjured  the  protestant 
religion,  married  a  lady  of 
the  queen  of  Spain's  bed- 
chamber, and  obtained  the 
rank  and  appointment  of  a 
lieutenant  colonel  in  the  Span 
ish  service. 

10  Annals.  Debates  in  Parlia- 
ment. Tindal.  Lives  of  the 
Admirals* 
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OEORGE  II.  ASCENDS  THE  THRONE.    1717. 

AT  the  accession  of  George  II.  the  nation  had 
,   great  reason  to  wish  for  an  alteration  of 
measures.     The  public  debt,  notwithstanding  the 
boasted  economy  and  management  of  the  minis- 
ters ;  notwithstanding  the  sinking  fond,  which  had 
been  extolled  as  a  growing  treasure  sacred  to  the 
discharge  of  national  incumbrances,  was  now  in- 
creased to  fifty  millions   two  hundred  sixty-one 
thousand  two  hundred  and  six  pounds,  nineteen 
shillings,  eightpence  three  farthings.    The  king- 
dom was  bewildered  in  a  labyrinth  of  treaties  and 
conventions,  by  which  it  stood  engaged  in  pecun- 
iary subsidies  to  many  powers  upon  the  continent, 
with  whom  its  real  interests  could  never  be  con- 
nected. The  wealth  of  die  nation  had  been  lavished 
upon  those  foreign  connections,  upon  unnecessary 
wars,  and  fruitless  expeditions.      Dangerous  en- 
croachments had  been  made  upon  the  constitution, 
by  the  repeal  of  the  act  for  triennial  parliaments  ; 
by  frequent  suspensions  of  the  habeas  corpus  act 
upon  frivolous  occasions  ;  by  repealing  clauses  in 
the  act  of  settlement ;  by  votes  of  credit ;  by  ha- 
bituating the  people  to  a  standing  army ;  and, 
above  all,  by  establishing  a  system  of  corruption, 
which  at  all  times  would  secure  a  majority  in  par- 
liament.   The  nature  of  prerogative,  by  which  the 
liberties  of  tile  nation  had  formerly  been  often  en- 
dangered, was  now  so  well  understood,  and  so  se- 
curely restrained,  that  it  could  no  longer  be  used 
for   the  same  oppressive    purposes:  besides,  an 
avowed  extension  of  the  prerogative  required  more 
ability,  courage,  and  resolution,  than  the  present 
ministry  could  exert.    They  understood  their  own 
strength,  and  had  recourse  to  a  more  safe  and  ef- 
fectual expedient.    The  vice,  luxury,  and  prostitu- 
tion of  the  age,  the  almost  total  extinction  of  senti- 
ment, honour,  and  public  spirit,  had  prepared  the 
minds  of  men  for  slavery  and  corruption.     The 
means  were  in  the  hands  of  the  ministry ;  the  pub- 
lic treasure  was  at  their  devotion  :  they  multiplied 
S laces  and  pensions,  to  increase  the  number  of 
aeir  dependants  :  they  squandered  away  the  money 
of  the  nation  without  taste,  discernment,  decency, 
or  remorse:  they  enlisted  an  army  of  the  most 
abandoned  emissaries,  whom    they  employed  to 
vindicate  the  worst  measures,  in  the  face  of  truth, 
common  sense,  and  common  honesty:  and  they 


did  not  fail  to  stigmatise  as  Jacobites,  and  enemies 
to  the  government,  all  those  who  presumed  to  ques- 
tion the  merit  of  their  administration. 
CHARACTERS  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  PERSONS 
CONCERNED  IN  THE  MINISTRY. 
Thk  supreme  direction  of  affairs  was  not  yet  en- 
grossed by  a  single    minister.    Lord  Townshend 
had  the  reputation  of  conducting   the    external 
transactions  relating  to  treaties  and  negotiations. 
He  is   said   to  have    understood    that  province, 
though  he  did  not  always  follow  the  dictates  of  bis 
own  understanding.    He  possessed  an  extpn*»Jf 
fund  of  knowledge;  and  was  well  acquainted  with  »• 
functions  of  his  office.  The  duke  of  N.  his  colleague; 
was  not  remarkable  for  any  of  these  qualifications: 
he  owed  his  promotion  to  bis  uncommon  seal  tor 
the    illustrious    house    of   Hanover,  and  to  «■* 
strength  of  his  interest  in  parliament,  rather  than 
to  his  judgment,  precision,  or  any  other  intellec- 
tual merit.    Lord  C.  who  may  be  counted  an  aux- 
iliary, though  not  immediately  concerned  in  the  aa- 
ministration,  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  char- 
acter of  envoy  at  several  courts  in  Europe.    »• 
had  attained  an  intimate  knowledge  of  all  the  w- 
ferent  interests  and  connections  subsisting  among 
the  powers  of  the  continent ;  and  he  infinitely  taj' 
passed  all  the  ministers  in  learning  and  capacity' 
He  was  indeed  the  only  man  of  genius  employ** 
under  this  government.    He  spoke  with  ease  ana 
propriety,  Ids  conceptions  were  just  and  lireiy » 
his  .inferences   bold  ;  his  counsels   vigorous  «JJ 
warm.    Yet  he  depreciated  his  talents,  by  actmg 
in  a  subordinate  character  to  those  whom  "J6.  *". 
spised ;  and  seemed  to  look  upon  the  pernicious 
measures  of  a  bad  ministry  with  silent  contempt. 
ratheT  than  with  avowed  detestation.    The  mtenor 
government  of  Great  Britain  was  chiefly  managed 
by  Sir  Robert  W.  a  man  of  extraordinary  **<*"! 
who  had  from  low  beginnings  raised  himself  to  toe 
head  of  the  treasury.    Having  obtained  a  *<"'  £* 
the  lower  house,  he  declared  himself  one-  of  tw 


great  facility,  and  was  so  plausible  on  all  subjects, 

that    even  when  he  misrepresented    the  try"]' 

whether  from  ignorance  or  design,  he  seldom  '***** 

,  to  persuade  that  part  of  his  audience  for  wbots 
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bearing  Ms  harangue  was  chiefly  intended.  He 
wu  well  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  pub- 
Be  funds,  and  understood  the  whole  mystery  of 
stock-jobbing.  This  knowledge  produced  a  con- 
nection between  him  and  the  money-corporations, 
which  served  to  enhance  his  importance.  He  per- 
ceived the  bulk  of  mankind  were  actuated  by  a 
sordid  thirst  of  lucre  :  he  had  sagacity  enough  to 
convert  the  degeneracy  of  the  times  to  his  own  ad- 
vantage ;  and  on  this,  and  this  alone,  he  founded 
the  whole  superstructure  of  his  subsequent  ad- 
ministration. In  the  late  reign  he  had,  by  dint  of 
speaking  decisively  to  every  question,  by  boldly 
impeaching  the  conduct  of  the  tory  ministers,  by 
Us  activity  in  elections,  and  engaging  as  a  pro- 
jector in  the  schemes  of  the  momed-interest,  be- 
come a  leading  member  in  the  house  of  commons. 
By  his  sufferings  under  the  tory  parliament,  he  at- 
tained the  rank  of  a  martyr  to  nis  party  :  bis  in- 
terest, his  reputation,  and  his  presumption  daily 
increased  :  he  opposed  Sunderland  as  his  rival  in 
power,  and  headed  a  dangerous  defection  from  the 
ministry,  which  evinced  the  greatness  of  his  in- 
fluence and  authority.  He  had  the  glory  of  being 
principally  concerned  in  effecting  a  reconciliation 
between  the  late  king  and  the  prince  of  Wales : 
then  he  was  re-associated  in  the  administration 
with  additional  credit;  and,  from  the  death  of  the 
earls  of  Sunderland  and  Stanhope,  he  had  been 
making  long  strides  towards  the  office  of  prime- 
minister.  He  knew  the  maxims  he  had  adopted 
would  subject  him  to  the  hatred,  the  ridicule,  and 
reproach  of  some  individuals,  who  had  not  yet 
resigned  all  sentiments  of  patriotism,  nor  all  views 
of  opposition :  but  the  number  of  these  was  in- 
considerable, when  compared  to  that  which  con- 
stituted the  body  of  the  community ;  and  he  would 
not  suffer  the  consideration  of  such  antagonists  to 
come  in  competition  with  his  schemes  of  power, 
affluence  and  authority.  Nevertheless,  low  as  he 
had  humbled  anti-ministerial  association,  it  re- 
quired all  his  artifice  to  elude,  all  his  patience  .and 
natural  phlegm  to  bear,  the  powerful  arguments 
that  were  urged,  and  the  keen  satire  that  was 
exercised  against  his  measures  and  management, 
by  a  few  members  in  the  opposition.  Sir  William 
VVyndham  possessed  all  the  energy  of  elocution : 
Ur.  Shippen  was  calm,  intrepid,  shrewd  and  sar- 
castic :  Mr.  W.  P.  inherited  from  nature  a  good 
understanding,  which  he  had  studiously  cultivated. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  learned  members  in  the 
bouse  of  commons,  extremely  well  qualified  to  judge 
of  literary  productions  ;  well  read  in  history  and 
politics  ;  deeply  skilled  in  the  British  constitution, 
the  detail  of  government,  and  the  nature  of  the 
finances.  He  spoke  with  freedom,  fluency,  and 
uncommon  warmth  of  declamation,  which  was  said 
to  be  the  effect  of  personal  animosity  to  Sir  R.  W. 
with  whom  he  had  oeen  formerly  connected. 

DEBATES  IN  PARLIAMENT  CONCERNING 

THE  CIVIL  LIST. 

An  express  arriving  on  the  fourteenth  day  of 
June,  with  an  account  of  the  king's  death,  his  late 
majesty  king  George  II.  repaired  from  Richmond, 
where  he  received  this  intelligence,  to  Leicester- 
mouse ;  and    the   members  of  the    privy-council 
being  assembled,  were  sworn  a-new.    The  king 
declared  his  firm  purpose  to  preserve  the  constitu- 
tion  in  church  and  state,  and  to  cultivate  those 
alliances  which  his  rather  had  made  with  foreign 
princes.    At  the  same  time,  he  took  and  subscribed 
the  oath  for  the  security  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
as  required  by  the  act  of  union.    Next  day  he  was 
proclaimed  king  of  Great  Britain.    The  parliament 
assembled  in  pursuance  of  the  act  made  for  that 
purpose ;  but  was  immediately  prorogued  by  com- 
mission to  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  the  month. 
All  the  great  officers  of  state  continued  in  their 
places  :  Sir  Robert  Walpole  kept  possession  of  the 
treasury ;  and  the   system  of  pontics   which  the 
lato   king  had  established  underwent  no  sort  of 
alteration.    The  king,  in  his  speech  to  both  houses 
at  the  opening  of  the  session,  professed  a  fixed  re- 
solution to  merit  the  love  and  affection   of  his 
people,  by  maintaining  them  in  the  full  enjoyment 
of  their  religious  and  civil  rights.    He  promised  to 
lessen  the  public  expense  as  soon  as  the  circum- 
stances of  affairs  would  permit:  he  observed  to 
die  commons,  that  the  grant  of  the  greatest  part  of' 
the  civil-list  revenues  was  now  determined;  and 
that  it  would  be  necessary  for  diem  to  make  anew 


{irovlslon  for  the  support  of  him  and  his  •amily : 
astly,  he  recommended  it  to  both  houses  to  de- 
spatch the  business  that  should  be  necessarily 
brought  before  them,  as  the  season  of  the  year 
and  the  circumstances  of  time  required  their  pres- 
ence in  the  country.  Addresses  of  condolence 
and  congratulation  being  drawn  up  and  presented, 
the  commons,  in  a  committee  of  the  whole  house, 
took  into  consideration  a  motion  for  a  supply  to  his 
majesty.  Sir  Robert  Walpole  having  observed, 
that  the  annual  sum  of  seven  hundred  thousand 

Eounds  granted  to,  and  settled  on, -the  late  king, 
ad  fallen  short  every  year ;  and  that  his  present 
majesty's  expenses  were  likely  to  increase,  by 
reason  of  the  largeness  of  his  family,  moved,  that 
the  entire  revenue*  of  the  civil-list,  which  produced 
about  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds  per  annum, 
should  be  settled  on  the  king  during  his  life.  Mr. 
Shippen  opposed  this  motion,  as  inconsistent 
with  the  trust  reposed  in  them  as  representatives 
of  the  people,  who  ought  to  be  very  frugal  in  ex- 
ercising the  right  of  giving  away  the  public  money. 
He  said,  the  sum  of  seven  hundred  thousand 
pounds  was  not  obtained  for  his  late  majesty  with- 
out a  long  and  solemn  debate ;  and  every  member 
who  contended  for  it  at  that  time,  allowed  it  to  be  an 
ample  Toyal  revenue :  that,  although  his  majesty's 
family  should  be  enlarged,  a  circumstance  which 
had  been  urged  as  one  reason  for  the  motion,  ha 
presumed  the*  appointments  of  prince  Frederick 
would  be  much  inferior  to  those  settled  on  his  pres- 
ent majesty  when  he  was  prince  of  Wales :  be- 
sides, it  was  to  be  hoped  that  many  personal,  many 
particular  expenses  in  the  late  reign,  especially 
those  for  frequent  journeys  to  Hanover,  would  be 
discontinued,  and  entirely  cease.  He  observed 
that  the  civil-list  branches  in  the  queen's  reign  did 
not  often  exceed  Che  sum  of  five  hundred  and  fifty 
pound «  ;  nevertheless,  she  called  upon  her  parlia- 
ment but  once,  in  a  reign  of  thirteen  years,  to  pay 
the  debts  contracted  in  her  civil  government ;  and 
these  were  occasioned  by  the  unparalleled  in- 
stances of  her  piety  and  generosity.  She  gave  the 
first-fruits  and  tenths,  arising  to  nineteen  thousand 
pounds  a-year,  as  an  augmentation  of  the  main- 
tenance of  the  poor  clergy.  She  bestowed  five 
thousand  pounds  per  annum,  out  of  the  post-office, 
on  the  duke  of  Marlborough  :  she  suffered  seven 
hundred  pounds  to  be  charged  weekly  on  the  same 
office,  for  the  service  of  the  public  :  she  expended 
several  hnndred  thousand  pounds  in  building  the 
castle  of  Blenheim :  she  allowed  four  thousand 
pounds  annually  to  prince  Charles  of  Denmark  : 
she  sustained  great  losses  by  the  tin  contract :  she 
supported  the  poor  Palatines  :  she  exhibited  many 
other  proofs  of  royal  bounty :  and  immediately  be- 
fore her  death  she  had  formed  a  plan  of  retrench- 
ment, which  would  hare  reduced  her  yearly  ex- 
penses to  four  hundred  and  fifty-nine  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  forty-one  pounds.  He  affirmed, 
that  a  million  a-year  would  not  be  sufficient  to 
carry  on  the  exorbitant  expenses,  so  often  and  so 
justly  complained  of  in  the  house  of  commons  :  that 
over  and  above  the  yearly  allowance  of  seven 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  many  occasional  taxes, 
many  excessive  sums  were  raised,  and  all  sunk  in 
the  bottomless  gulf  of  secret  service.  Two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  pounds  were  raised  in  defiance 
of  the  ancient  parliamentary  methods,  to  secure 
the  kingdom  from  a  Swedish  invasion  :  then  the 
two  insurance  offices  were  erected,  and  paid  near 
three  hnndred  thousand  pounds  for  their  charters  : 
our  enmity  with  Sweden  being  changed  into  alli- 
ance, a  subsidy  of  seventy-two  thousand  pounds  was 
implicitly  granted,  to  fulfil  some  secret  engagements 
with  that  crown :  four  and  twenty  thousand  pounds 
were  given  for  burning  merchant  ships  arrived 
from  infected  places,  though  the  goods  which  ought 
to  have  been  destroyed  for  the  public  safety  were 
afterwards  privately  sold  :  a  sum  of  five  hundred 
thousand  pounds  was  demanded,  and  granted, 
for  paying  the  debts  of  the  civil-list ;  and  his 
majesty  declared,  by  message,  he  was  resolved  to 
retrench  his  expenses  for  the  future.  Notwith- 
standing this  resolution,  in  less  than  four  years,  a 
new  demand  of  the  like  sum  was  made  and  granted 
to  discharge  new  incumbrances  :  the  Spanish  ships 
of  war  which  admiral  Byng  took  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean were  sold  for  a  considerable  sum  of  money : 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  pounds  were 
granted  in  the  last  session,  to  be  secretly  disposed 
of  for  the  public  utility ;  and  there  was  still  a  debt 
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In  the  civil  government,  amounting  to  above  six 
hundred  thousand  pounds.  He  took  notice,  that  this 
amazing  extravagance  happened  under  the  conduct 
of  persons  pretending  to  surpass  all  their  predeces- 
sors in  the  Knowledge  and  care  of  the  public  reven- 
ue :  that  as  none  of  these  aumsh%d  been  accounted 
for,  they  were,  in  all  probability,  employed  in  ser- 
vices not  fit  to  be  owned.  He  said,  he  heartily 
wished  that  Time,  the  great  discoverer  of  hidden 
truths  and  concealed  iniquities,  might  produce  a 
list  of  all  such  as  had  been  perverted  from  their 
public  duty  by  private  pensions:  who  had  been 
the  hired  slaves  and  the  corrupt  instruments  of  a 
profuse  and  vain-glorious  administration.  He  pro- 
posed, that  instead  of  granting  an  addition  to  the 
civil-list,  they  should  restrict  that  revenue  to  a  cer- 
tain sum,  by  concluding  the  question  with  these 
words  :  "  in  like  manner  as  they  were  granted  and 
continued  to  his  late  majesty,  so  as  to  make  up  the 
clear  yearly  sum  of  seven  hundred  thousand 
pounds."  To  these  particulars,  which  were  indeed 
unanswerable,  no  reply  was  made.  Even  this  mark 
of  decency  was  laid  aside,  as  idle  and  superfluous. 
The  house  agreed  to  the  motion;  and  a  bill  was 
brought  in  for  the  better  support  of  his  majesty's 
household.  The  commons  having  received  a  mes- 
sage from  the  king,  desiring  they  would  make  fur- 
ther provision  for  the  queen  his  consort,  resolved, 
That  in  case  she  should  survive  his  majesty,  the 
sum  ef  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  should  he 
settled  upon  her  for  life,  charged  upon  the  reven- 
ues of  the  civil-list,  together  with  his  majesty's  pal- 
ace of  Somerset-house,  and  Richmond  Old-park. 
A  bill  was  formed  on  this  resolution,  which,  as 
well  as  the  other,  passed  both  houses  ;  and  received 
the  royal  assent  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  July, 
when  the  king,  in  a  speech  to  both  houses,  expres- 
sed his  satisfaction  with  their  conduct,  and  con  grata- 
lated  them  upon  the  wealth  and  glory  of  the  nation, 
by  which  they  had  acquired  such  weight  in  holding 
the  balance  of  Europe.  Then  the  lord  chancellor 
prorogued  the  parliament  to  the  twenty-ninth  day 
of  August;  but  on  the  seventh  of  that  month  a 
proclamation  was  issued  for  dissolving  this,  and 
convoking  another. 

In  the  interim  some  changes  were  made  in  differ- 
ent departments  of  civil  economy.  Lord  viscount 
Torrington  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  admiralty : 
the  earl  of  Westmoreland  was  appointed  first  lord 
commissioner  of  trade  and  plantations.  Philip 
Dormer  Stanhope,  earl  of  Chesterfield,  a  nobleman 
remarkable  for  his  wit.  eloquence,  and  polished 
manners,  was  nominated  ambassador  to  the  Hague. 
The  privy-council  being  dissolved,  another  was  ap- 
pointed of  the  members  then  present.  The  duke 
of  Devonshire  was  dignified  with  the  place  of  presi- 
dent ;  and  the  duke  of  St  Alban's  was  appointed 
master  of  the  horse.  On  the  eleventh  day  of  Octo- 
ber die  coronation  of  the  king  and  queen  was  per- 
formed at  Westminster-abbey,  with  the  usual  so- 
lemnity (1).  By  this  time  the  courts  of  Prance  and 
Spain  were  perfectly  reconciled :  all  Europe  was 
freed  from  the  calamities  of  war ;  and  the  peace 
of  Great  Britain  suffered  no  interruption,  except 
from  some  transient  tumults  among  the  tinners  of 
Cornwall,  who,  being  provoked  by  a  scarcity  of 
corn,  rose  in  arms,  and  plundered  the  granaries  of 
mat  county. 

NEW  PARLIAMENT. 

Tub  elections  in  England  and  Scotland  for  the 
parliament  having  succeeded  on  the  new  system, 
according  to  the  wishes  of  the  ministry,  the  two 
houses  met  on  the  twenty-third  day  of  January, 
when  the  commons  unanimously  chose  for  their 
speaker  Arthur  Onslow,  esquire,  knight  of  the  shire 
for  Surrey,  a  gentleman  of  extensive  knowledge, 
worth,  and  probity;  grave,  eloquent,  venerable, 
and  every  way  qualified  for  the  discharge  of  that 
honourable  and  important  office.    The  king,  in  his 

Seech  to  this  new  parliament,  declared,  that  by 
e  last  advices  from  abroad,  he  had  reason  to  hope 
the  difficulties  which  had  hitherto  retarded  the 
execution  of  the  preliminaries,  and  the  open- 
ing of  the  congress,  would  soon  be  entirely  re- 
moved :  in  the  mean  time,  he  represented  the  ab- 
solute necessity  of  continuing  the  preparation 
which  had  hitherto  secured  the  nation,  and  pre- 
vented an  open  rupture  m  Europe.  He  promised, 
mat  his  first  eare  should  be  to  reduce,  from  time  to 
time,  the  expense  of  the  public,  as  often,  and  as 
soon  as  the  interest  and  safety  of  his  people  would 


permit  such  reduction.    He  expressed  an 

desire  of  seeing  the  foundation  laid  of  an  effectual 
scheme  for  the  increase  and  encouragement  of 
seamen  in  general,  that  they  might  be  Invited  ra- 
ther than  compelled  into  the  service  of  their  coun- 
try. Finally,  he  recommended  unanimity,  seaL 
and  despatch  of  the  public  business.  Those 
speeches,  penned  by  the  minister,  were  composed 
with  a  view  to  soothe  the  minds  of  the  people  into 
an  immediate  concurrence  with  tile  measures  of 
the  government;  but  without  any  intention  of  per- 
forming those  promises  of  economy,  reformation, 
and  national  advantage.  The  two  nouses  seemed 
to  vie  with  each  other  in  expressions  of  applause 
and  affection  to  his  majesty.  The  lords,  fa  their 
address,  hailed  him  as  the  best  of  kings,  and  the 
true  lather  of  his  country.  The  commons  expres- 
sed the  warmest  sense  of  gratitude  for  the  blessing* 
they  enjoyed  in  his  reign,  though  It  was  not  yet 
eight  months  old.  They  approved  of  all  his  transac- 
tions ;  they  promised  to  support  him  in  all  bis  un- 
dertakings: and  declared  they  would  cheerfully 
grant  whatever  supplies  should  be  wanted  for  the 
public  service.  Having  considered  the  estimates 
which  were  laid  before  them  by  order  of  his  maj- 
esty, they  voted  two  and  twenty  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  fifty-five  men  for  guards  and  garri- 
sons ;  and  fifteen  thousand  seamen  for  the  service 
of  the  ensuing  year.  They  granted  two  hundred 
and  thirty  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-three 
pounds,  for  the  maintenance  of  twelve  thousand 
Hessian  troops  ;  a  subsidy  of  fifty  thousand  pounds 
to  the  king  of  Sweden  ;  and  half  that  sum  to  the 
duke  of  Brunswick  Wolfenbuttle  (2).  The  expense 
of  the  year  amounted  to  four  millions,  raised  by  a 
land-tax  of  three  shillings  in  the  pound,  a  malt-tax, 
and  by  borrowing  of  the  bank  one  million  seren 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds,  for  which  an- 
nuities to  the  amount  of  seventy  thousand  pounds, 
to  be  raised  by  duties  on  coals  imported  into  the 
city  of  London,  were  granted  to  that  corporation. 

VIOLENT  DISPUTE  CONCERNING  THE 
NATIONAL  DEBT. 

All  these  sums,  however,  were  not  granted 
without  question.  The  number  of  land-forces  occa- 
sioned a  debate ;  and  the  Hessian  auxiliaries  were 
not  allowed  without  dispute  and  opposition.  When 
they  deliberated  on  the  loan  of  the  bank,  Mr.  Pul- 
teney  observed  that  the  shifting  of  funds  was  but 
perpetuating  taxes,  and  putting  off  the  evil  day : 
that  notwithstanding  the  great  merit  which  seme 
persons  had  built  on  the  sinking  fund,  it  appeared 
that  the  national  debt  had  been  increased  since  the 
setting  up  that  pompous  project.  Some  warm  al- 
tercation passed  between  him  and  Sir  Robert  Wat- 
pole  on  this  subject.  The  lord  mayor,  aldermen, 
and  common-council  of  London,  presented  a  peti- 
tion, setting  forth,  that  the  duties  already  laid  upon 
coals  and  culm,  imported  into  London,  affected 
the  trade  of  that  city  only :  that  the  inequality  of 
the  burden  was  a  great  discouragement  te  their 
manufactures,  and  a  hardship  upon  all  the  trading 
inhabitants.  The  petition  was  rejected,  and  the  tax 
imposed.  The  house  having  addressed  the  king, 
for  a  particular  and  distinct  account  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds, 
charged  to  have  been  issued  for  securing  the  trade 
and  navigation  of  the  kingdom,  and  preserving 
and  restoring  the  peace  of  Europe,  he  declined 
granting  their  request,  but  signified  in  general, 
mat  part  of  the  money  had  been  issued,  and  die* 
bursed  by  his  late  majesty,  and  the  remainder  by 
himself,  for  carrying  on  the  same  necessary  ser- 
vices, which  required  the  greatest  secrecy.  Suck 
a  message  in  the  reign  of  king  William  would  hare 
raised  a  dangerous  flame  in  the  house  of  commons. 

17*8.  Mr.  W.  Pulteney  inveighed  against  suck 
a  vague  and  general  way  of  accounting  for  the 
public  money,  as  tending  to  render  parliaments 
altogether  insignificant,  to  cover  embenlements, 
and  to  screen  corrupt  and  rapacious  ministers. 
The  commons  having  taken  into  consideration  the 
state  of  the  national  debt,  examined  the  accounts, 
and  interrogated  the  proper  officers.  A  motion 
was  made  by  a  court  member,  that  it  appeared  the 
monies  already  issued  and  applied  towards  dU> 
eharglnf  the  national  debts,  together  with  a  •am 
to  be  issued  at  Lady-day,  amounted  to  six  minions 
six  hundred  forty-eight  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  sixty-two  pounds,  five  shilling*,  one  penny, 
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om  farthing.  In  rain  did  the  leaders  of  the  pppo- 
sfflon  expose  the  fallacious  tendency  of  this  mo- 
tion. In  rain  did  they  demonstrate  the  fraudulent 
artifice  used  in  drawing  up  the  accouE.tt :  the  mo- 
tion wasv  carried ;  and  several  resolutions  were 
taken  on  the  state  of  the  national  debts.  In  the 
particular  account  of  these  debts,  upon  which  the 
house  resolved  to  form  a  representation  to  his 
majesty,  an  article  of  three  hundred  thousand 
pounds  relating  to  the  duty  upon  wrought  jplate 
was  totally  omitted.  This  extraordinary  omission 
being  discovered,  gave  rise  to  a  very  warm  debate, 
and  to  very  severe  reflections  against  those  who 
superintended  the  public  accounts.  This  error  be- 
ing rectified,  a  committee  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose drew  up  die  representation,  containing  a  par- 
ocular  detail  of  the  national  debts  discharged  and 
incurred  since  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  December,  in 
the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixteen, 
with  a  state  of  the  sinking  fund  and  of  the  puhbo 
credit.  The  draft,  being  approved  by  the  house, 
was  presented  to  the  king,  who  received  it  gracious- 
ly. He  took  this  opportunity  of  saying,  that  the 
provision  made  for  gradually  discharging  the  na- 
tional debts  was  now  become  so  certain  and  con- 
siderable, that  nothing  but  some  unforeseen  event 
could  alter  or  diminish  it :  a  circumstance  that  af- 
forded the  fairest  prospect  of  seeing  the  old  debts 
discharged  without  any  necessity  of  incurring  new 


_ . answer,  fraught  with  many  other  expressions 

of  fatherly  tenderness  for  his  people,  paved  the  way 
for  a  message  to  the  house,  demanding  a  vote  of 
credHto  fulfil  certain  engagements  entered  into, 
and  concerted,  with  the  advice  and  concurrence  of 
the  last  parliament,  for  securing  the  trade  and  nav- 
igation of  the  kingdom,  and  for  restoring  and  pre- 
serving the  peace  of  Europe.  Though  a  debate 
ensued  upon  this  message,  the  majority  resolved 
mat  an  address  should  be  presented  to  his  majesty, 
declaring  the  duty  and  fidelity  of  the  commons,  their 
entire  confidence  in  his  royal  care  and  goodness, 
and  their  readiness  to  enable  his  majesty  to  fulfil  his 
engagements.  A  vote  of  credit  passed  accordingly. 
During  this  session,  the  peers  were  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  examining  copies  of  several  treaties  and 
alliances  which  the  king  submitted  to  their  perusal : 
they  likewise  prepared  a  bill  for  amending  the 
statute  of  limitation,  which,  however,  did -not  pass 
into  a  law :  they  considered  the  state  of  the  national 
debt,  a  subject  fruitful  of  debates ;  they  passed  the 
mutiny  bin,  and  those  that  were  sent  up  from  the 
commons,  touching  the  supplies ;  together  with  an 
act,  obliging  ships  arriving  from  infected  places  to 
perform  quarantine ;  and  some  others  of  a  more 
private  nature.  These  bills  having  received  the 
royal  assent,  the  king,  closed  the  session  on  the 
twenty-eighth  day  of  May,  when  he  thanked  the 
commons  for  the  effectual  supplies  they  had  raised, 
and,  in  particular,  for  haying  empowered  him  to 
borrow  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  for  the  dis- 
charge of  wages  due  to  the  seamen  employed  in 
the  navy. 

MARRIAGES  BETWEEN  THE  HOUSES  OF 
SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL. 

Bnol&nd  was  at  this  period  quite  barren  of  re- 
markable events.  The  king's  uncle.  Ernest  Augus- 
tus, prince  of  Brunswick,  duke  of  York,  and  bishop 
of  Osnabargh,  died  on  the  third  day  of  August,  and 
was  succeeded  in  the  bishopric  by  the  elector  of 
Colon,  according  to  the  pactum  by  which  Osna- 
bargh is  alternately  possessed  by  the  house  of 
Brunswick  and  that  elector.    In  the  beginning  of 


December,  bis  majesty's  eldest  son  prince  Frederic 
in  Krt^imnA  from  Hanover,  where  he  had 


hitherto  resided,  was  introduced  into  the  privy- 
councU,  and  created  prince  of  Wales.  Siguier  Como, 
resident  from  the  duke  of  Parma,  was  ordered  to 
quit  the  kingdom,  because  bis  master  paid  to  the 
pretender  the  honours  due  to  the  king  of  Great 
Britain.  The  congress  opened  at  Soissons,  for  de- 
termining all  disputes  among  the  powers  of  Europe, 
proved  ineffectual.  Such  difficulties  occurred  in 
settling  and  reconciling  so  many  different  preten- 
sions and  interests,  that  the  contracting  parties  in 
die  alliance  of  Hanover  proposed  a  provisional 
treaty,  concerning  which  no  definitive  answer  was 
gjven  as  yet  by  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Madrid. 
The  fate  of  Europe,  therefore,  continued  in  sus- 
pense :  the  English  fleet  lay  inactive  and  rotting  in 
the  West  Indies  j  the  sailors  perished  miserably, 


without  daring  to  avenge  their  country's  wrongs ; 
whue  the  Spanish  erasers  comnatted  depredations 
with  impunity  on  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain. 
The  court  of  Spain,  at  mis  juncture,  seemed  cold 
and  indifferent  with  regard  to  a  pacification  with 
England.  It  had  renewed  a  good  understanding 
with  France,  and  now  strengthened  its  interests  by 
a  double  alliance  of  marriage  with  the  royal  family 
of  Portugal.  The  infanta  of  this  house  was  be- 
trothed to  the  prince  of  Asturias :  while  the  Spanish 
infanta,  formerly  affianced  to  the  French  king,  was 
now  matched  with  the  prince  of  Brasil,  eldest  son 
of  his  Portuguese  majesty.  In  the  month  of  Janu- 
ary, the  two  courts  met  in  a  wooden  house  built 
over  the  little  river  Coya,  that  separates  the  two 
kingdoms,  and  there  the  princesses  were  ex- 
changed. 

LIBERALITY  OF  THE  COMMONS.  * 

Thi  parliament  of  Great  Britain  meeting  accord- 
ing to  their  last  prorogation  on  the  twenty-first  day 
of  January,  the  Icing  in  his  speech  communicated 
the  nature  of  the  negotiation  at  the  congress.  He 
demanded  such  supplies  as  might  enable  him  to  act 
vigorously  in  concert  with  his  allies,  provided  his 
endeavours  to  establish  an  advantageous  peace 
should  miscarry ;  and  he  hinted  that  the  dilatory 
conduct  of  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Madrid  pro- 
ceeded in  a  great  measure  from  the  hopes  that  were 
given,  of  creating  discontents  and  divisions  among 
the  subjects  of  Groat  Britain.  This  suggestion  was 
a  ministerial  artifice  to  inflame  the  sealand  resent- 
ment of  the  nation,  and  intimidate  the  members  in 
the  opposition.  Accordingly  the  hint  was  pursued, 
and  m  the  addresses  from  oottt  houses,  that  could 
not' fail  of  being  agreeable,  considering  the  manner 
in  which  they  were  dictated,  particular  notice  was 
taken  of  this  article :  both  peers  and  commons  ex- 
pressed their  detestation  and  abhorrence  ot  those, 
who,  by  such  base  and  unnatural  artifices,  suggest- 
ed the  means  of  distressing  their  country,  and 
clamoured  at  the  ineonveniencies  which  they  them- 
selves had  occasioned.  In  these  addresses,  likewise, 
the  parliament  congratulated  his  majesty  on  the 
arrival  of  the  prince  of  Wales  in  his  British  domin- 
ions ;  and  the  commons  sent  a  particular  compli- 
ment  to  his  royal  highness  on  that  occasion.  The 
estimates  having  been  examined  in  the  usual  form, 
the  house  voted  fifteen  thousand  seamen  for  the 
ensuing  year :  but  the  motion  for  continuing  the 
tame  number  of  land-forces  which  had  been  allowed 
in  the  preceding  year,  was  not  carried  without  dis- 
pute. All  the  arguments  against «  "^diiig  army 
tu  time  of  peace,  as  inconsistent  with  the  Brtash 
constitution,  and  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the 

Seople,  were  repeated  with  great  wivacity  by  Mr. 
hippen  and  Mr.  W.  Pulteney.  These,  however, 
were  answered,  and  represented  as  absurd,  by  Mr. 
Horatio  Walpole  and  Mr.  D.  two  staunch  adherents 
of  the  minister.  The  first  had,  in  despite  of  nature, 
been  employed  in  different  negotiations :  he  was 
blunt,  awkward,  and  slovenly  :  an  orator  without 
eloquence,  an  ambassador  without  dignity,  and  a 
plenipotentiary  without  address.  The  other  had 
natural  parts  and  acquired  knowledge ;  spoke  with 
confidence ;  and  in  dispute  was  vain,  sarcastic,  pet- 
ulant,  and  verbose. 

DEBATES  ON  THE  SUBSIDIES  OF  HESSB- 
CASSEL  AND  WOLFENBtTTTLE. 
Ths  subsidies  to  Sweden,  Hesse-Cassel.  and  Wol- 
fenbuttle  were  continued,  notwithstanding  the  re- 
monstrances of  Sir  Joseph  Jekyl,  Mr.  Lutwyche, 
and  Mr.  Pulteney ;  which  last  observed,  that  as  the 
landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel,  and  the  duke  of  Bruns- 
wick-Wolfenbuttle,    Usually  maintained  a  certain 
number  of  troops  in  their  pay,  it  was  but  reasonable 
that  Great  Britain  should  defray  no  more  than  the 
expense  of  the  additional  forces  which  those  powers 
had  raised,  in  consequence  of  their  conventions 
with  the  king  of  England.     Sir  Robert  Walpole 
perceiving  that  this  remark  made  an  impression  on 
the  house,  thought  it  necessary  to  vindicate  his 
measure.    He  expatiated  upon  the  wisdom  of  the 
late  king,  in  concluding  the  Hanover  alliance.    He 
affirmed,  that  the  convention  with  Hesse-Cassel  had 
prevented  a  war  in  the  empire,  for  which  the  court 
of  Vienna  had  made  great  preparations :  that  the 
emperor  had  not  only  augmented  bis  own  forces  by 
the  help  of  Spanish  subsidies,  but  also  retained  the 
troops  of  three  electors ;  and  if  he  had  not  been 
overawed  by  the  Hessians,  would  certainly  have 
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rejected  the  prehmmarles,  and  all  other  advances 
towards  a  pacification :  that,  therefore,  they  ought 
not    to  grudge  an  expense  which  had   already 

f  roved  so  beneficial  to  the  tranquillity  of  Europe, 
ir  Joseph  Jekyl  replied,  that  whatever  gloss  might 
be  put  upon  such  measures,  they  were  repugnant 
to  the  maxims  by  which  England  in.  former  times 
had  steered  and  squared  its*  conduct  with  relation 
to  its  interest  abroad :  that  the  navy  was  the  natural 
Strength  of  Great  Britain — its  best  defence  and  se- 
curity :  but  if,  in  order  to  avoid  a  war,  they  should 
be*  so  free-hearted  as  to  buy  and  maintain  the  forces 
of  foreign  princes,  they  were  never  like  to  see  an 
end  of  such  extravagant  expenses.  This  gentle- 
man, who  exercised  the  office  of  master  of  the 
rolls,  had  approved  hi  joself  a  zealous  defender  of 
whig  principles,  was  an  able  lawyer,  a  sensible 
speaker,  and  a  conscientious  patriot.  The  supplies 
were  raised  by  a  continuation  of  the  land-tax,  the 
duties  upon  malt,  cyder,  and  perry,  an  additional 
imposition  on  unmalted  corn  used  in  distilling,  and 
by  sale  of  annuities  to  the  Bank  not  exceeding  fifty 
thousand  pounds  per  annum. 

COMMITTEE  FOR  INSPECTING  THE 
GAOLS. 

Petitions  were  delivered  to  die  house  of  com 
moos  from  the  merchants  of  London,  Liverpool, 
and  Bristol,  complaining  of  the  interruptions  they 
had  suffered  in  their  trade  for  several  years,  by  the 
depredations  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  West  Indies. 
These  being  considered,  the  house  ordered  the 
lords  of  the  admiralty  to  produce  the  other  memo- 
rials of  the  same  kind  which  they  had  received, 
that  they  might  be  laid  before  the  congress  at  Sois- 
sons  :  then  they  addressed  his  majesty  for  copies 
of  all  the  letters  and  instructions  which  had  been 
sent  to  admiral  Hosier,  and  those  who  succeeded 
him  in  the  command  of  the  West-India  squadron. 
Mr.  Oglethorpe  having  been  informed  of  shocking 
cruelties  and  oppressions  exercised  by  gaolers  upon 
their  prisoners,  moved  for  an  examination  into  these 
practices,  and  was  chosen  chairman  of  a  committee 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  gaols  of 
the  kingdom.  They  began  with  the  Fleet-prison, 
which  they  visited  in  a  body :  there  they  found 
Sir  William  Rich,  baronet,  loaded  with  irons,  by 
order  of  Bambridge  the  warden,  to  whom  he  had 
given  some  slight  cause  of  offence.  They  made  a 
discovery  of  many  inhuman  barbarities,  which 
had  been  committed  by  that  ruffian,  and  detected 
the  most  iniquitous  scenes  of  fraud,  villany,  and 
extortion.  When  the  report  was  made  by  the  com- 
mittee, the  house  unanimously  resolved,  that 
Thomas  Bambridge,  acting  warden  of  the  Fleet, 
had  wilfully  permitted  several  debtors  to  escape  ; 
had  been  guilty  of  the  most  notorious  breaches  of 
trust,  great  extortions,  and  the  highest  crimes  and 
misdemeanors  in  the  execution  ot  his  office  :  mat 
he  had  arbitrarily  and  unlawfully  loaded  with  irons, 
put  into  dungeons,  and  destroyed  prisoners  for 
debt,  under  his  charge,  treating  them  in  the  most 
barbarous  and  cruel  manner,  in  high  violation  and 
contempt  of  the  laws  of  the  kingdom.  John  Hug- 
gins,  esquire,  who  had  beem  warden  of  the  Fleet- 
prison,  was  subjected  to  a  resolution  of  the  same 
nature.  The  house  presented  an  address  to  the 
king,  des|ring  he  would  direct  his  attorney-general 
forthwith  to  prosecute  these  persons  and  their  ac- 
complices, who  were  committed  prisoners  to  New- 
gate. A  bill  was  brought  in  disabling  Bambridge 
to  execute  the  office  of  warden ;  another  for  the 
better  regulating  the  prison  of  the  fleet :  and  for 
more  effectually  preventing  and  punishing  ar- 
bitrary and-  illegal  practices  of  the  warden  of  the 
said  prison  (3). 

ADDRESS  TOUCHING  THE  SPANISH 

DEPREDATIONS. 

Other  merchants  complained  by  petition  of  the 
losses  sustained  by  the  Spaniards.  The  house,  in 
a  ^rand  committee,  deliberated  on  this  subject,  in- 
quired into  the  particulars,  examined  evidence,  and 
drew  up  an  address  to  the  king,  desiring  his  majes- 
ty would  be  graciously  pleased  to  use  his  utmost 
endeavours  for  preventing  such  depredations ;  for 
procuring  just  and  reasonable  satisfaction ;  and  for 
securing  to  his  subjects  the  free  exercise  of  com- 
merce and  navigation  to  and  from  the  British  colo- 
nies in  America.  The  king  assured  them  he  would 
uso  his  best  endeavours  to  answer  the  desires 
and  expectations  of  his  people,  in  an  afluh*  of  so 


much  importance ;  and  they,  in 
thanked  him  for  his  gracious  answer.  They  did 
not,  however,  receive  such  a  satisfactory  reply  to  • 
former  address,  touching  the  sum  of  sixty  thousand 
pounds  that^had  been  stated  in  the  pubheuccoant, 
without  specification  of  the  paiticular  uses  to 
which  it  was  applied.  His  majesty  gave  them  to 
understand  that  the  money  had  been  issued  and 
disbursed  for  secret  services ;  and  that  a  distinct 
and  particular  account  of  the  distribution  of  it 
could  not  be  given  without  a  manifest  prejudice  to 
the  public.  A  bill  was  prepared  for  the  more  effec- 
tual preventing  bribery  and  corruption  in  elections 
for  members  of  parliament ;  and  it  passed  through 
the  house  without  opposition  ;  but  their  attention 
was  chiefly  employed  upon  the  Spanish  depreda- 
tions, which  had  raised  a  great  clamour  through  the 
nhole  kingdom,  and  excited  very  warm  disputes  m 

Sarliament ;  for  they  were  generally  reputed  the 
#  'uits  of  negligence,  incapacity,  or  want  of  vigour 
in  the  ministers.  The  commons  having  made  fur- 
ther progress  in  the  inquiry,  and  received  fresh 
petitions  from  the  merchants,  passed  some  resolu- 
tions, in  which  (he  Spaniards  were  accused  of  hav- 
ing violated  the  treaties  subsisting  between  the  two 
crowns ;  and  with  having  treated  inhumanly  the 
masters  and  crews  of  ships  belonging  to  Great 
Britain.  They  justified  the  instructions  given  to 
admiral  Hosier,-  to  seise  and  detain  the  flota  and 
galleons  of  Spain,  until  justice  and  satisfaction 
should  be  rendered  to  his  majesty  and  his  allies  ; 
nay,  even  declared  that  such  seizure  would  have 
been  just,  prudent,  and  necessary,  tending  to  pre- 
vent' an  open  rupture,  and  to  preserve  the  peace 
and  tranquillity  of  Europe.  They  again  addressed 
the  king  to  use  his  endeavours  to  procure  satisfac- 
tion ;  and  he  promised  to  comply  with  their  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  Scroope,  member  for  Bristol,  moved  for  an 
address  entreating  his  majesty  to  order  an  account 
of  the  produce  of  the  civil-list  revenues  for  one 
year  to  be  laid  before  the.housc.  The  address  was 
presented,  the  account  produced,  and  the  house,  in 
a  grand  committee,  took  this  affair  into  considera- 
tion. The  courtiers  affirmed  that  they  fell  short  of 
the  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds  settled  upon 
his  majesty ;  and  Mr.  Scroope  proposed  that  the 
sum  of  one  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  pounds 
should  be  granted  to  the  king,  on  account  of  those 
deficiencies  and  arrears.  The  motion  was  vigor- 
ously opposed  by  Mr.  Pulteney,  and  other  members. 
They  expressed  their  surprise  that  it  should  be 
made  so  late  in  the  session,  when  no  further  de- 
mand of  money  could  be  reasonably  expected ;  and 
they  said  it  was  the  more  extraordinary,  because 
it  appeared  in  the  former  session,  from-the  examin- 
ation of  the  accounts  then  before  the  house,  that 
the  revenues  of  the  civil  list  produced  yearly  a 
much  greater  sum  than  that  for  which  they  were 
given.  Mr.  Pulteney  moved,  that  the  accounts  and 
papers  should  be  referred  to  the  examination  of  a 
select  committee,  properly  empowered  to  invest! 
gate  the  truth.  The  ministers  opposed  tills  motion ; 
and  the  question  being  put,  it  passed  in  the  negm 
tive.  The  majority  voted  the  sum  demanded ;  and 
in  a  bill  for  settling  the  price  of  imported  corn, 
they  Inserted  the  resolution  for  granting  to  his  ma- 
jesty the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand 
pounds,  on  account  of  arrears  due  on  the  crvUVIist 
revenues. 

PROCEEDINGS  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

Thk  house  of  lords  having  prepared  a  bill  for 
the  more  effectual  punishment  of  forgery,  which 
was  passed  into  a  law,  and  ordered  the  judges  to 
bring  in  another  on  the  report  of  a  committee  ap-- 
pointed  to  consider  the  case  of  imprisoned  debtors, 
at  length  deliberated  upon  the  state  of  the  nation, 
particularly  the  positive  demand  made  by  the  court 
of  Spain  for  the  restitution  of  Gibraltar,-  grounded 
in  a  letter  written  by  the  late  king  to  his  cathohc 
majesty  From  a  copy  of  the  letter  laid  before  the 
house,  it  plainly  appeared  that  king  George  I.  had 
consented  to  this  restitution.  A  motion  being  made 
for  a  resolution,  importing,  that  for  the  honour  of 
his  majesty,  and  the  preservation  and  security  of 
the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  kingdom,  effectual 
care  should  be  taken  in  the  present  treaty  that  the 
king  of  Spain  should  renounce  all  claim  and  preten 
sion  to  Gibraltar  and  Minorca,  in  plain  and  strong 
terms :  a  debate  ensued,  and  the  question  being  put, 
passed  in  the  negative,  though  not  without  a  pro- 
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teat.  Then  Ate  majority  rewired,  that  the  house  did  i 
entirely  rely  upon  me  majesty,  that  he  would,  > 
for  maintaining  the  honour  and  securing  the  trade  j 
of  tine  kingdom,  take  effectual  care  in  the  present ' 
treaty  to  preserve  bis  undoubted  right  to  Gibral-  ' 
tar  and  Minorca.  When  the  house  examined  the 
papers  relating  to  the  Spanish  depredations,  many 
severe  reflections  were  uttered  against  the  conduct 
of  the  ministry ;  and  a  motion  was  made,  to  resolve 
that  Hosier's  expedition  was  an  unreasonable  bur- 
den on  the  nation :  but  this  too  was  rejected,  and 
occasioned  another  protest.  Nor  did  the  clause  in 
the  corn-bill,  for  granting  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
thousand  pounds  to  bis  majesty,  pass  through  the 
house  of  peers  without  warm  opposition.  Divers 
lords  alleged,  that,  instead  of  a  deficiency  in  the 
civil-list  revenues,  there  was  a  considerable  sur- 
plus :  that  this  was  a  new  grant,  and  a  new  bur- 
den on  the  people  :  that  the  nation  was  loaded, 
not  to  complete,  but  to  augment  the  sum  designed 
for  the  civil-list ;  and  this  at  a  time  when  the  pub- 
lic debts  were  increased;  when  the  taxes  were 
heavily  felt  in  all  parts  of  the  country  ;  when  the 
foreign  trade  of  Britain  was  encumbered  and  di- 
minished ;  when  her  manufactures  were  decayed, 
her  poor  multiplied,  and  she  was  surrounded  by 
many  other  national  calamities.  They  observed, 
that  if  the  produce  of  the  civil-list  revenue  should 
not  amount  to  the  yearly  sum  of  eight  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  the  deficiency  must  be  made 
good  to  his  majesty  by  the  public  ;  whereas  no  pro- 
vision was  made,  by  which,  if  the  produce  of  these 
revenues  should  exceed  that  sum,  the  surplus 
could  accrue  to  the  benefit  of  the  public  :  that,  by 
this  precedent,  not  only  real  deficiencies  were  to  be 
made  good,  but  also  supplies  were  to  be  given  for 
arrears  standing  out  at  the  end  of  the  year,  which 
should  come  on  before  the  supplies  could  be  grant- 
ed though  the  supply  given  to  make  good  arrears 
in  one  year  would  certainly  increase  the  surplus- 
ages in  another ;  that  the  revenues  of  the  civil-list 
were  variable  in  their  own  nature :  and  even  when 
mere  is  a  deficiency  in  the  produce,  there  might 
be  arrears  in  the  receipt :  these  might  be  easily  in- 
creased by  the  management  of  designing  ministers, 
by  prifate  directions  to  receivers,  and  by  artful 
methods  of  stating  accounts.  AH  these  arguments, 
and  other  objections  equally  strong  and  plausible, 
against  this  unconscionable  and  unparliamentary 
motion,  served  only  to  evince  the  triumph  of  the 
ministry  over  shame  and  sentiment,  their  contempt 
of  public  spirit,  and  their  defiance  of  the  national 
reproach  (4). 

WISE  CONDUCT  OF  THE  IRISH  PARLIA- 
MENT. 

1730.  The  king  had,  on  the  twenty-fourth  day  of 
March,  given  the  royal  assent  to  five  bills ;  and  on 
the  fourteenth  day  of  May,  the  same  sanction  was 
given  to  thirty  other  bills,  including  an  act,  ena- 
bling the  queen  to  be  regent  in  the  kingdom  during 
has  majesty's  absence,  without  taking  the  oaths : 
and  another  for  the  relief  of  insolvent  debtors.  At 
the  same  time  two  and  thirty  private  bills  were 
passed :  then  the  king  expressed  bis  approbation 
of  the  parliament,  signified  his  intention  to  visit  his 
German  dominions,  and  ordered  the  chancellor  to 
prorogue  both  houses.    His  majesty  having  ap- 

E tinted  the  queen  regent  of  the  realm,  set  out  for 
anover  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  May,  in  order 
to  remove  a  petty  misunderstanding  which  had 
happened  between  that  electorate  and  the  court 
of  Berlin.  Some  Hanoverian  subjects  had  been 
pressed  or  decoyed  into  the  service  of  Prussia ;  and 
the  regents  of  Hanover  had  seized  certain  Prussian 
officers,  by  way  of  reprisal.  The  whole  united 
kingdom  of  Great  Britain  at  this  juncture  enjoyed 
smmterrupted  repose ;  and  commerce  continued  to 
increase,in  spite  of  all  restriction  and  discourage- 
ment. The  people  of  Ireland  found  themselves 
happy  under  the  government  of  lord  Carteret ;  and 
their  parliament,  assembling  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, approved  themselves  the  fathers  of  their 
country.  They  established  funds  for  the  discharge 
of  their  national  debt,  and  for  maintaining  the  ex- 
pense of  government:  they  enacted  wholesome 
laws  for  the  encouragemcut  of  manufactures,  trade, 
and  agriculture ;  and  they  formed  wise  regulations 
in  different  branches  of  civil  economy.  Some  time 
after  this  session,  which  was  conducted  with  so 
mnch  harmony  and  patriotism,  lord  Carteret  re- 


turned to  England;  and  was  succeeded  by  the 
duke  of  Dorset  in  the  government  of  that  kingdom. 
In  the  month  of  May,  Charles  lord  Townshend  re- 
signed the  seals,  which  were  given  to  colonel  Stan- 
hope, now  created  earl  of  Harrington ;  so  that 
Sir  R.  W.  now  reigned  without  a  rival.  James 
earl  of  Waldegrave  was  appointed  ambassador  to 
the  court  of  France,  which,  about  that  time,  was 
filled  with  joy  by  the  birth  of  a  dauphin. 

ABDICATION  OF  THE  KING  OF  SARDINIA. 

In  the  mouth  of  September,  Yictor  Amadous, 
king  of  Sardinia,  resigned  his  crown  to  his  son 
Charles  Emanuel,  prince  of  Piedmont.  The  father 
reserved  to  himself  a  revenue  of  one  hundred 
thousand  pistoles  per  annum,  retired  to  the  castle 
of  Chambcrry,  and  espoused  the  countess  dowager 
of  St.  Sebastian,  who  declined  the  title  of  queen, 
but  assumed  that  of  marchioness  of  Somerive. 
Though  the  congress  at  Soissons  proved  abortive, 
conferences  were  begun  at  Seville,  between  the 
plenipotentiaries  of  England,  France,  and  Spain ; 
and  a  treaty  was  concluded  on  the  ninth  day  of 
November,'  not  only  without  the  concurrence  of 
the  emperor,  but  even  contrary  to  bis  right,  as  es- 
tablished by  the  quadruple  alliance.  On  this  sub- 
ject, he  communicated  an  imperial  commissorial 
decree  to  the  states  of  the  empire  assembled  in  the 
diet  at  Ratisbon,  which  was  answered  by  the 
French  minister  de  Chavigny.  In  October,  Peter 
II.  czar  of  Muscovy,  and  grandson  of  Peter  I.  died 
in  the  fifteenth  year  of  bis  age,  at  Moscow,  and 
was  succeeded  on  the  Russian  throne  by  the  prin- 
cess Anne  Ivanowna,  second  daughter  of  John 
Alexowita,  elder  brother  of  the  first  Peter,  and 
widow  of  Frederic  William  duke  of  Courland.  The 
following  month  was  rendered  remarkable  by  the 
death  of  pope  Benedict  XIII.  in  whose  room  car- 
dinal Laurence  Corsini  was  raised  to  the  pontifi- 
cate, and  assumed  the  name  of  Clement  XII. 

SUBSTANCE  OF  THE  KING'S  SPEECH. 

The  British  parliament  assembling  on  the  thir- 
teenth day  of  January,  the  king  gave  them  to  un- 
derstand, that  the  peace  of  Europe  was  now  estab- 
lished by  the  treaty  of  Seville,  built  upon  the 
foundation  of  former  treaties,  and  tending  to  render 
more  effectual  what  the  contracting  powers  in  the 
quadruple  alliance  were  before  engaged  to  see  per- 
formed. He  assured  them,  that  all  former  conten- 
tions made  with  Spain  in  favour  of  the  British 
trade  and  navigation  were  renewed  and  confirmed : 
that  the  free,  uninterrupted  exercise  of  their  com- 
merce was  restored :  that  the  court  of  Spain  had 
agreed  to  an  ample  restitution  and  reparation  for 
unlawful  seizures  and  depredations :  that  all  rights, 
privileges,  and  possessions,  belonging  to  him  and 
his  allies,  were  solemnly  re-established,  confirmed, 
and  guaranteed  j  and  that  not  one  concession  was 
made  to  the  prejudice  of  his  subjects.  He  told  them 
he  had  given  orders  for  reducing  a  great  number  of 
his  land-forces,  and  for  laying  up  great  part  of  the 
fleet ;  and  observed  that  there  would  be  a  consider- 
able saving  in  the  expense  of  the  current  year. 
After  both  houses  had  presented  their  addresses  of 
thanks  and  congratulation  to  the  king  on  the  peaco 
of  Seville,  the  lord*  took  that  treaty  into  consider- 
ation, and  it  did  not  pass  inquiry  without  se>ere 
animadversion. 

OBJECTIONS  TO  THE  TREATY  OF  SEVILLE. 

The  lords  in  the  opposition  excepted  to  the 
article  by  which  the  merchants  of  Great  Britain 
were  obliged  to  make  proof  of  their  losses  at  the 
court  of  Spain.  They  said  this  stipulation  was  a 
hardship  upon  British  subjects,  and  dishonourable 
to  the  nation :  that  few  would  care  to  undertake 
such  a  troublesome  and  expensive  journey,  especi- 
ally as  they  had  reason  to  apprehend  their  claims 
would  be  counterbalanced  by  the  Spaniards ;  and, 
after  all,  they  would  have  no  moro  than  the  slender 
comfort  of  hoping  to  obtain  that  redress  by  commis- 
saries which  they  had  not  been  able  to  procure  by 
plenipotentiaries.  They  thought  it  very  extraor- 
dinary, that  Great  Britain  should  be  bound  to  ratify 
and  guarantee  whatever  agreement  should  be 
made  between  the  king  of  Spain  and  the  duke  of 
Parma  and  Tuscany,  concerning  the  garrisons  once 
established  in  their  countries :  that  the  English 
should  be  obliged  to  assist  in  effectuating  the  intro- 
duction of  six  thousand  Spanish  troops  into  the 
towns  of  Tuscany  and  Parma,  without  any  speciii- 
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he  had  recourse  to  the  king  of 
France,  who  was  a  precarious  ally ;  to  the  king* 
of  Sweden  and  Denmark,  and  the  principality  of 
Hesse-Cassel :  bat  none  of  these  powers  would 
contribute  their  assistance  without  being  gratified 
with  exorbitant  subsidies,  though  the  danger  was 
common,  and  the  efforts  ought  to  hare  been  equal. 
Instead  of  allies,  they  professed  themselves  mer- 
cenaries. Great  Britain  paid  them  for  the  defence 
of  their  own  dominion)* :  she,  moreover,  undertook 
to  maintain  a  powerful  fleet  for  their  safety.  Is 
there  any  Briton  so  weak  as  to  think,  or  so  fool- 
hardy as  to  affirm,  that  this  was  a  British  quarrel  f 

VOTE  OP  CREDIT.    1757. 

Foa  the  support  of  those  expensive  treaties,  Mr. 
Scroope,  secretary  of  the  treasury,  moved  in  the 
house  of  commons,  that  in  the  malt-tax  hill  they 
should  insert  a  clause  of  appropriation,  empower- 
ing the  king  to  apply  such  sums  as  should  be  neces- 
sary for  defraying  the  expenses  and  engagements 
which  had  been,  or  should  be  made  before  the 
twenty-fifth  day  of  September,  in  concerting  such 
measures  as  he  should  mink  most  conducive  to  the 
security  of  trade,  and  restoring  the  peace  of  Europe. 
To  little  pnrpose  did  the  members  in  the  opposition 
urge,'  mat  this  method  of  asking  and  granting  sup- 
plies was  unparliamentary:  that  such  a  clause 
would  render  ineffectual  that  appropriation  of  the 
public  money,  which  the  wisdom  of  au  parliaments 
had  thought  a  necessary  security  against  misappli- 
cation which  was  the  more  to  be  reared,  as  no 
Inroviaion  was  made  to  call  any  person  to  account 
or  the  money  that  should  be  disposed  of  by  virtue 
of  this  clause :  that  great  sums  nad  already  been 
granted :  that  such  an  unlimited  power  ought  never 
to  be  given  in  a  free  government :  that  such  confi- 
dence in  the  crown  might,  through  the  influence  at 
evQ  ministers,  be  attended  with  the  most  dangerous 
consequences :  that  the  constitution  could  not  be 
preserved,  but  by  a  strict  adherence  to  those  essen- 
tial parliamentary  forms  of  granting  supplies  upon 
estimates,  and  of  appropriating  these  supplies  to 
services  and  occasions  publicly  avowed  and  judged 
necessary :  that  such  clauses,  if  net  seasonably 
checked,  would  become  so  frequent,  as  in  time  to 
lodge  in  the  crown  and  in  the  ministers  an  absolute 
uncontrollable  power  of  raising  money  upon  the 
people,  which  by  the  constitution  is,  and  with 
safety  can  only  be,  lodged  in  the  whole  legislature. 
The  motion  was  carried,  the  clause  added,  and  the 
bill  passed  through  the  other  house  without  amend- 
ment, though  not  without  opposition.  Notwith- 
standing tins  vote  of  credit,  Sir  William  Yonge 
moved,  that  towards  the  supply  granted  to  the  king, 
the  sum  of  three  hundred  and  seventy  thousand 
pounds  should  be  raised  by  loans  on  exchequer  bills, 
to  be  charged  on  the  surplus  of  the  duties  on  coal 
and  culm,-  which  was  reserved  for  the  parliament's 
disposal.  Though  this  motion  was  vigorously  op- 
posed by  Sir  Joseph  Jekyl  and  Mr.  Pulteney,  as  a 
dangerous  deviation  from  several  votes  and  acts  of 
parliament,  by  which  the  exceeding*  of  the  public 
funds  were  appropriated  to  the  discharge  of  the 
national  debt,  or  to  the  increase  of  the  sinking 
fund,  it  was  carried  by  the  majority. 

SIEGE  OF  GIBRALTAR. 

On  the  fifteenth  day  of  May  the  parliament  was 
prorogued,  after  the  king  had  acknowledged  their 
seal,  liberality,  and  despatch ;  and  given  them  to 
understand,  that  the  siege  of  Gibraltar  was  actually 
begun.  The  trenches  were  opened  before  tins 
fortress  on  the  eleventh  day  ofrebruary,  by  the 
Conde  de  las  Torres,  at  the  head  of  twenty  thou- 
sand men.  The  place  was  well  provided  for  a  de- 
fence ;  and  the  old  carl  of  Portmore,  who  was  gov- 
ernor, embarked  with  a  reinforcement  from  Eng- 
land, under  convoy  of  a  fleet  commanded  by  Sir 
Charles  Wager.  He  arrived  at  Gibraltar  in  the 
beginning  of  April,  where  he  landed  the  troops, 


with  a  great  quantity  of  ammunition,  warlike  stores, 
and  four  and  twenty  pieces  of  cannon.  At  the 
same  time,  five  hundred  men  arrived  from  Minor- 
ca ;  so  that  the  garrison  amounted  to  six  thousand, 
plentifully  supplied  with  fresh  provisions  from  the 
coast  of  Barbery,  and  treated  the  efforts  of  the  be- 
siegers with  great  contempt.  The  States-general, 
being  apprehensive  of  an  attempt  upon  their  bar- 
rier In  the  Netherlands,  desired  the  king  would 
hold  in  readiness  the  ten  thousand  auxiliaries  stip- 
ulated in  the  treaty.  These  were  immediately  pre- 
pared for  embarkation,  and  the  forces  of  England 
were  augmented  with  thirty  new  raised  companies. 
Sir  John  Norris  set  sail  with  a  powerful  fleet  for 
the  Baltic,  and  was  joined  by  a  Danish  squadron : 
but  the  czarina  dying  on  the  seventeenth  day  of 
May,  he  had  no  occasion  to  commit  hostilities,  as 
the  Russian  armament  was  laid  aside. 

PRELIMINARIES  OF  PEACE. 

Mian wb ilk  the  powers  at  variance,  though  ex- 
tremely irritated  against  each  other,  were  all 
equally  averse  to  a  war  mat  might  again  embroil 
all  Europe.  The  king  of  Prance  interposed  his 
mediation,  which  was  conducted  by  the  duke  do 
Richheu,  his  ambassador  at  Vienna.  Flans  and 
counterplans  of  pacification  were  proposed  between 
the  two  crowns  and  the  allies.  At  length,  all  par- 
ties agreed  to  twelve  preliminary  articles,  which 
were  signed  in  May  at  Paris,  by  the  ministers  of 
tile  Hanoverian  alliance,  and  afterwards  at  Vienna, 
by  the  Imperial  and  Spanish  ambassadors.  These 
imported,  that  hostilities  should  immediately  cease : 
that  the  charter  of  the  Ostend  company  should  be 
suspended  for  seven  years:  and  that' a  congress 
should  in  four  months  be  opened  at  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
for  adjusting  all  differences,  and  consolidating  the 
peace  of  Europe.  This  congress  was  afterwards 
transferred  to  Soissons,  for  the  conveniency  of  the 
French  minister,  whose  presence  was  necessary 
at  court.  The  siege  of  Gibraltar  was  raised,  after 
it  had  lasted  four  months,  during  which  the  Span- 
iards lost  a  great  number  of  men  by  sickness,  white 
the  garrison  sustained  very  little  damage.  The 
court  of  Madrid,  however,  started  some  new  diffi- 
culties, and  for  some  time  would  not  consent  to 
the  restitution  of  the  South  8ea  ship,  which  has 
been  detained  at  La  Vera  Cruz,  in  the  West  In- 
dies; so  that  Sir  Charles  Wager  continued  to 
cruise  on  the  coast  of  Spain  :  but  these  objections 
were  removed  in  the  sequel. 

DEATH  AND  CHARACTER  OF  GEORGE  I. 

Kino  Gzoaoz,  having  appointed  a  regency, 
embarked  at  Greenwich,  on  the  third  day  of  June, 
and  landing  in  Holland  on  the  seventh,  set  out  on 
hisiourney  to  Hanover.  He  was  suddenly  seised 
with  a  paralytic  disorder  on  the  road :  he  forthwith 
lost  the  faculty  of  speech,  became  lethargic,  aou 
was  conveyed  in  a  state  of  insensibility  to  Osna- 
burgh.  There  he  expired  on  Sunday  the  eleventh 
day  of  June,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age, 
and  in  the  thirteenth  of  his  reign. — George  I.  was 
plain  and  simple  in  his  person  and  address,  grave 
and  composed  in  his  deportment,  though  easy,  fa- 
miliar, and  facetious,  in  his  hours  of  relaxation. 
Before  he  ascended  the  throne  of  Great  Britain,  he 
had  acquired  the  character  of  a  circumspect  gen- 
eral, a  just  and  merciful  prince,  a  wise  politician, 
who  perfectly  understood,  and  steadily  pursued  his 
own  interest.  With  these  qualities,  it  cannot  be* 
doubted  but  that  he  came  to  England  extremely 
well  disposed  to  govern  his  new  subjects  according 
to  the  maxims  of  the  British  constitution,  and  me 
genius  of  the  people ;  and  if  ever  he  seemed  to  de- 
viate from  these  principles,  we  may  take  it  for 
granted  that  he  was  misled  by  the  venal  suggestions 
of  a  ministry  whose  power  and  influence  were 
founded  on  corruption.  [See  note  KK  at  the  est* 
thU  Vol.] 
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NOTES  TO  CHAPTER  III. 


1  Annals.  Historical  Register. 
Debates  in  Pcjliament.  Poli- 
tical State.    Tindal. 

t  The  earl  of  Sunderland  died 
in  April,  alter  baring  incur- 
red a  great  load  of  popular 
odium,  from  his  supposed 
connections  with  the  direc- 
tors of  the  South  Sea  Com- 
pany. He  was  a  minister  of 
abilities,  but  violent,  impetu- 
ous, and  headstrong.  His 
death  was  soon  followed  by 
mat  of  his  fatheT-ta-law,  the 
great  duke  of  Marlborough, 
whose  faculties  had  been  for 
some  time  greatly  impaired. 
He  was  interred  m  West- 
minster-abbey, with  such  pro- 
fusion of  funeral  pomp,  as 
erinced  the  pride  and  osten- 
tation, much  more  than  the 
taste  and  concern  of  those 
who  directed  his  obsequies. 
He  was  succeeded  as  master 
of  the  ordnance,  and  colonel 
of  the  first  regiment  of  foot 
guards,  by  earl  Cadogan. 

*  Annals.  Tindal.  Debates  in 
Parliament.    Political  State. 

4  OMmixon.  Political  State. 
Hist.  Reg.  Annals  of  King 
George.    Mem.  Hist. 

A  The  duke  of  Newcastle  was 
now  appointed  secretary  of 
state;  the  duke  of  Grafton, 
lord  chamberlain;  and  lord 
Carteret,  lord-lieutenant  of 
Ireland. 


The  kins*  instituted  a  pro- 
fessorship for  the  modern 
languages  in  each  univer- 
sity. 

In  thonnonth  of  May  died 
Robert  Harley,  earl  of  Ox- 
ford and  earl  Mortimer,  who 
had  been  a  munificent  patron 
of  genius  and  literature ;  and 
completed  a  very  valuable 
collection  of  manuscripts. 

The  practice  of  inoculation 
for  the  small-pox  was  by  this 
time  introduced  into  England 
from  Turkey.  Prince  Fred- 
eric, the  two  princesses 
Amelia  and  Carolina,  the 
duke  of  Bedford  and  his  sis- 
ter, with  many  other  persons 
of  distinction,  underwent  mis 
operation  with  success. 

Dr.  Henry  Sacheverel  died 
in  June,  after  having  be- 
queathed five  hundred  pounds 
to  the  late  bishop  of  Roches- 
tor. 
0  Annals.  Mem.  Hist.  Debates 

in  Parliament. 
7  On  the  fifth  day  of  December 
the  princess  of  Wales  was 
delivered  of  a  princess,  chris- 
tened by  the  name  of  Louisa, 
and  afterwards  married  to 
the  king  of  Denmark.  She 
died  December  the  nine- 
teenth, one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  fifty-one. 

Immediately  after  the  ses- 


sion of  parliament,  the  king 
revived  the  order  of  the 
Bath,  thirty-eight  in  number, 
including  the  sovereign. 

William  Bateman  was  cre- 
ated baron  of  Calmore  in  Ire- 
land, and  viscount  Bateman ; 
and  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  who 
had  been  one  of  the  revived 
knights  of  the  Bath,  was  now 
honoured  with  the  order  of 
the  Garter. 

8  Oldmixon.  Annals.  Debates 
in  Parliament.  Historical 
Memoirs.    Tindal. 

9  The  duke  of  Wharton  having 
consumed  his  fortune  in  riot 
and  extravagance,  repaired 
to  the  court  of  Vienna,  from 
whence  he  proceeded  to 
Rome,  and  offered  his  service 
to  the  Pretender.  There  he 
received  the  order  of  the 
Garter,  and  the  title  of  duke 
of  Northumberland.  He  was 
sent  by  the  chevalier  de  St. 
George  with  credentials  to 
the  court  of  Madrid,  where 
he  abjured  the  protestant 
religion,  married  a  lady  of 
the  queen  of  Spain's  bed- 
chamber, and  obtained  the 
rank  and  appointment  of  a 
lieutenant  colonel  in  the  Span 
iah  service. 

10  Annals.  Debates  in  Parlia- 
ment. Tindal.  Lives  of  the 
Admirals. 
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GEORGE  II.  ASCENDS  THE  THRONE.    17*7. 

AT  the  accession  of  George  II.  the  nation  had 
great  reason  to  wish  for  an  alteration  of 
measures.     The  public  debt,  notwithstanding  the 
boasted  economy  and  management  of  the  minis- 
ters ;  notwithstanding  the  sinking  fond,  which  had 
been  extolled  as  a  growing  treasure  sacred  to  the 
discharge  of  national  incumbrances,  was  now  in- 
creased to  fifty  millions    two  hundred  sixty-one 
thousand  two  hundred  and  six  pounds,  nineteen 
shillings,  eightpence  three  farthings.    The  king- 
dom was  bewildered  in  a  labyrinth  of  treaties  and 
conreutions,  by  which  it  stood  engaged  in  pecun- 
iary subsidies  to  many  powers  upon  the  continent, 
with  whom  its  real  interests  could  never  be  con- 
nected. The  wealth  of  the  nation  had  been  lavished 
upon  those  foreign  connections,  upon  unnecessary 
wars,  and  fruitless  expeditions.      Dangerous  en- 
croachments had  been  made  upon  the  constitution, 
by  the  repeal  of  the  act  for  triennial  parliaments  ; 
by  frequent  suspensions  of  the  habeas  corpus  act 
upon  frivolous  occasions  ;  by  repealing  clauses  in 
the  act  of  settlement ;  by  votes  of  credit ;  by  ha- 
bituating the  people  to  a  standing  army;  and, 
above  au,  by  establishing  a  system  of  corruption, 
which  at  all  times  would  secure  a  majority  in  par- 
liament.   The  nature  of  prerogative,  by  which  the 
liberties  of  the  nation  had  formerly  been  often  en- 
dangered, was  now  so  well  understood,  and  so  se- 
curely restrained,  that  it  could  no  longer  be  used 
for   the  same  oppressive    purposes:  besides,  an 
avowed  extension  of  the  prerogative  required  more 
ability,  courage,  and  resolution,  than  the  present 
ministry  could  exert.    They  understood  their  own 
strength,  and  had  recourse  to  a  more  safe  and  ef- 
fectual expedient.    The  vice,  luxury,  and  prostitu- 
tion of  the  age,  the  almost  total  extinction  of  senti- 
ment, honour,  and  public  spirit,  had  prepared  the 
minds  of  men  for  slavery  and  corruption.     The 
means  were  in  the  hands  of  the  ministry  ;  the  pub- 
lic treasure  was  at  their  devotion  :  they  multiplied 
S'aces  and  pensions,  to  increase  the  number  of 
eir  dependants  :  they  squandered  away  the  money 
of  the  nation  without  taste,  discernment,  decency, 
or  remorse:  they  enlisted  an  army  of  the  most 
abandoned  emissaries,  whom    they  employed  to 
vindicate  the  worst  measures,  in  the  face  of  truth, 
common  sense,  and  common  honesty:  and  they 


did  not  fail  to  stigmatiae  as  Jacobites,  and  enemies 
to  the  government,  all  those  who  presumed  to  ques- 
tion the  merit  of  their  administration. 

CHARACTERS  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  PERSONS 

CONCERNED  IN  THE  MINISTRY. 

The  supreme  direction  of  affairs  was  not  yet  en- 
grossed by  a  single   minister.    Lord  Townshend 
had  the  reputation  of  conducting   the    external 
transactions  relating  to  treaties  and  negotiations). 
He  is  said   to  have   understood    that  province, 
though  he  did  not  always  follow  the  dictates  of  his 
own  understanding.    He  possessed  an  extensive 
fund  of  knowledge;  and  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
functions  of  his  office.  The  duke  of  N.  his  colleague, 
was  not  remarkable  for  any  of  these  qualifications  : 
he  owed  his  promotion  to  his  uncommon  seal  for 
the    illustrious   house    of   Hanover,  and   to  the 
strength  of  his  interest  m  parliament,  rather  than 
to  his  judgment,  precision,  or  any  other  intellec- 
tual merit.    Lord  C.  who  may  be  counted  an  aux- 
iliary, though  not  immediately  concerned  in  the  ad- 
ministration, had  distinguished  himself  in  the  char- 
acter of  envoy  at  several  courts  in  Europe.     He 
had  attained  an  intimate  knowledge  of  all  the  dif- 
ferent interests  and  connections  subsisting  amoflg 
the  powers  of  the  continent ;  and  he  infinitely  sur- 
passed all  the  ministers  hi  learning  and  capacity. 
He  was  indeed  the  only  man  of  genius  employed 
under  this  government.    He  spoke  with  ease  and 
propriety,  his  conceptions  were  just  and  lively : 
his  .inferences   bold  ;  his  counsels   vigorous  and 
warm.    Yet  he  depreciated  his  talents,  by  acting 
in  a  subordinate  character  to  those  whom  he  de- 
spised ;  and  seemed  to  look  upon  the  pernicious 
measures  of  a  bad  ministry  with  silent  contempt, 
rather  than  with  avowed  detestation.    The  interior 
government  of  Great  Britain  was  chiefly  managed 
by  Sir  Robert  W.  a  man  of  extraordinary  talents, 
who  had  from  low  beginnings  raised  himself  to  the 
head  of  the  treasury.    Having  obtained  a  seat  in 
the  lower  house,  he  declared  himself  one-  of  the 
most  forward  partisans  of  the- whig  faction.    He 
was  endued  with  a  species  of  eloquence,  which, 
though  neither  nervous  nor  elegant,  flowed  with 
great  facility,  and  was  so  plausible  on  all  subjects, 
that    even  when  he  misrepresented    the    truth, 
whether  from  ignorance  or  design,  he  seldom  failed 
to  persuade  that  part  of  his  audience  for  whose 
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hearing  Ms  harangue  was  chiefly  intended.  He 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  pub- 
lic funds,  and  understood  the  whole  mystery  of 
stock-jobbing.  This  knowledge  produced  a  con- 
nection between  him  and  the  money-corporations, 
which  served  to  enhance  his  importance.  He  per- 
ceived the  bulk  of  mankind  were  actuated  by  a 
sordid  thirst  of  lucre  :  he  had  sagacity  enough  to 
convert  the  degeneracy  of  the  times  to  his  own  ad- 
vantage ;  and  on  this,  and  this  alone,  he  founded 
the  whole  superstructure  of  his  subsequent  ad- 
ministration. In  the  late  reign  he  had,  by  dint  of 
speaking  decisively  to  every  question,  by  boldly 
impeaching  the  conduct  of  the  tory  ministers,  by 
Us  activity  in  elections,  and  engaging  as  a  pro- 
jector in  the  schemes  of  the  monied-interest,  be- 
come a  leading  member  in  the  house  of  commons. 
By  fan  sufferings  under  the  tory  parliament,  he  at- 
tained the  rank  of  a  martyr  to  his  party :  bis  in- 
terest, his  reputation,  and  his  presumption  daily 
increased  :  he  opposed  Sunderland  as  his  rival  in 
power,  and  headed  a  dangerous  defection  from  the 
ministry,  which  evinced  the  greatness  of  his  in- 
fluence and  authority.  He  had  the  glory  of  being 
principally  concerned  in  effecting  a  reconciliation 
between  the  late  king  and  the  prince  of  Wales : 
thai  he  was  re-associated  in  the  administration 
with  additional  credit;  and,  from  the  death  of  the 
earls  of  Sunderland  and  Stanhope,  he  had  been 
making  long  strides  towards  the  office  of  prime- 
mhuster.  He  knew  the  maxims  he  had  adopted 
would  subject  him  to  the  hatred,  the  ridicule,  and 
reproach  of  some  individuals,  who  had  not  yet 
resigned  all  sentiments  of  patriotism,  nor  all  views 
of  opposition :  bnt  the  number  of  these  was  in- 
considerable, when  compared  to  that  which  con- 
stituted the  body  of  the  community ;  and  he  would 
not  suffer  the  consideration  of  such  antagonists  to 
come  in  competition  with  his  schemes  of  power, 
affluence  and  authority.  Nevertheless,  low  as  be 
had  humbled  anti-ministerial  association,  it  re- 
quired all  his  artifice  to  elude,  all  his  patience  and 
natural  phlegm  to  bear,  the  powerful  arguments 
that  were  urged,  and  the  keen  satire  that  was 
exercised  against  his  measures  and  management, 
by  a  few  members  in  the  opposition.  Sir  William 
Wyndham  possessed  all  the  energy  of  elocution : 
Mr.  Shippen  was  calm,  intrepid,  shrewd  and  sar- 
castic :  Mr.  W.  P.  inherited  from  nature  a  good 
understanding,  which  he  had  studiously  cultivated. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  learned  members  in  the 
house  of  commons,  extremely  well  qualified  to  judge 
of  literary  productions  ;  well  read  in  history  and 
politics  ;  deeply  skilled  in  the  British  constitution, 
the  detail  of  government,  and  the  nature  of  the 
■nances.  He  spoke  with  freedom,  fluency,  and 
uncommon  warmth  of  declamation,  which  was  said 
to  be  the  effect  of  personal  animosity  to  Sir  R.  W. 
with  whom  he  had  oeen  formerly  connected. 

DEBATES  IN  PARLIAMENT  CONCERNING 

THE  CIVIL  LIST. 

Am  express  arriving  on  the  fourteenth  day  of 
June,  with  an  account  of  the  king's  death,  his  late 
majesty  king  George  II.  repaired  from  Richmond, 
*here  he  received  this  intelligence,  to  Leicester- 
house  ;  and  the  members  of  the  privy-council 
being  assembled,  were  sworn  a-new.  The  king 
declared  his  firm  purpose  to  preserve  the  constitu- 
tion in  church  and  state,  and  to  cultivate  those 
affiances  which  his  father  had  made  with  foreign 
Pnnce*.  At  the  same  time,  he  took  and  subscribed 
toe  oath  for  the  security  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
a*  required  by  the  act  of  union.  Next  day  he  was 
proclaimed  king  of  Great  Britain.  The  parliament 
•asembled  in  pursuance  of  the  act  made  for  that 
Purpose ;  but  was  immediately  prorogued  by  com- 
musion  to  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  the  month. 

i  e  STeat  officers  of  state  continued  in  their 
Puces :  Sir  Robert  Walpole  kept  possession  of  the 
treasury;  and  the  system  of  politics  which  the 
•  u  .  £  had  established  underwent  no  sort  of 
alteration.  The  king,  in  his  speech  to  both  houses 
« the  opening  of  the  session,  professed  a  fixed  re- 
eolation  to  merit  the  love  and  affection  of  his 
People,  by  maintaining  them  in  the  full  enjoyment 
« their  religious  and  civil  rights.  He  promised  to 
jesscn  the  public  expense  as  soon  as  the  circum- 
■unces  of  affairs  would  permit :  he  observed  to 
X!  <5?!mon*' tnat  *»•  g****  of  the  greatest  part  of 
a!  .<Tr,Wu.t,  "ww*  w*»  »<>w  determined ;  and 
»« it  would  be  necessary  for  them  to  make  anew 


provision  for  the  support  of  him  and  bis  «amily : 
lastly,  he  recommended  it  to  both  houses  to  de- 
spatch the  business  that  should  be  necessarily 
brought  before  them,  as  the  season  of  the  year 
and  die  circumstances  of  time  required  their  pres- 
ence in  the  country.  Addresses  of  condolence 
and  congratulation  being  drawn  up  and  presented, 
the  commons,  in  a  committee  of  the  whole  house, 
took  into  consideration  a  motion  for  a  supply  to  his 
majesty.  Sir  Robert  Walpole  having  observed, 
that  the  annual  sum  of  seven  hundred  thousand 
pounds  granted  to,  and  settled  on,  the  late  king, 
had  fallen  short  every  year :  and  that  his  present 
majesty's  expenses  were  likely  to  increase,  by 
reason  of  the  largeness  of  his  family,  moved,  that 
the  entire  revenues  of  the  civil-list,  which  produced 
about  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds  per  annum, 
should  be  settled  on  the  kin  5  during  his  life.  Mr. 
Shippen  opposed  this  motion,  as  inconsistent 
with  the  trust  reposed  in  them  as  representatives 
of  the  people,  who  ought  to  be  very  frugal  in  ex- 
ercising the  right  of  giving  away  the  public  money. 
He  said,  the  sum  of  seven  hundred  thousand 
pounds  was  not  obtained  for  his  late  majesty  with- 
out a  long  and  solemn  debate ;  and  every  member 
who  contended  for  it  at  that  time,  allowed  it  to  be  an 
ample  royal  revenue :  that,  although  his  majesty's 
family  should  be  enlarged,  a  circumstance  which 
had  been  urged  as  one  reason  for  the  motion,  he 
presumed  the*  appointments  of  prince  Frederick 
would  be  much  inferior  to  those  settled  on  his  pres- 
ent majesty  when  he  was  prince  of  Wales :  be- 
sides, it  was  to  be  hoped  that  many  personal,  many 
particular  expenses  in  the  late  reign,  especially 
those  for  frequent  journeys  to  Hanover,  would  be 
discontinued,  and  entirely  cease.  He  observed 
that  the  civil-list  branches  in  the  queen's  reign  did 
hot  often  exceed  (he  sum  of  five  hundred  and  fifty 
pound*  ;  nevertheless,  she  called  upon  her  parlia- 
ment but  once,  in  a  reign  of  thirteen  years,  to  pay 
the  debts  contracted  in  her  civil  government ;  and 
these  were  occasioned  by  the  unparalleled  in- 
stances of  her  piety  and  generosity.  She  gave  the 
first-fruits  and  tenths,  arising  to  nineteen  thousand 
pounds  a-year,  as  an  augmentation  of  the  main- 
tenance of  the  poor  clergy.  She  bestowed  five 
thousand  pounds  per  annum,  out  of  the  post-office, 
on  the  duke  of  Marlborough  :  she  suffered  seven 
hundred  pounds  to  be  charged  weekly  on  the  same 
office,  for  the  service  of  the  public  :  she  expended 
several  hundred  thousand  pounds  in  building  the 
castle  of  Blenheim :  she  allowed  four  thousand 
pounds  annually  to  prince  Charles  of  Denmark : 
she  sustained  great  losses  by  the  tin  contract :  she 
supported  the  poor  Palatines  :  she  exhibited  many 
other  proofs  of  royal  bounty :  and  immediately  be- 
fore her  death  she  had  formed  a  plan  of  retrench- 
ment, which  would  have  reduced  her  yearly  ex- 
penses to  four  hundred  and  fifty-nine  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  forty-one  pounds.  He  affirmed, 
that  a  million  a-year  would  not  be  sufficient  to 
carry  on  the  exorbitant  expenses,  so  often  and  so 
justly  complained  of  in  the  house  of  commons  :  that 
over  and  above  the  yearly  allowance  of  seven 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  many  occasional  taxes, 
many  excessive  sums  were  raised,  and  all  sunk  in 
the  bottomless  gulf  of  secret  service.  Two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  pounds  were  raised  in  defiance 
of  the  ancient  parliamentary  methods,  to  secure 
the  kingdom  from  a  Swedish  invasion  :  then  the 
two  insuranco  offices  were  erected,  and  paid  near 
three  hundred  thousand  pounds  for  their  charters  : 
our  enmity  with  Sweden  being  changed  into  alli- 
ance, a  subsidy  of  seventy-two  thousand  pounds  was 
implicitly  granted,  to  fulfil  some  secret  engagements 
with  that  crown :  four  and  twenty  thousand  pounds 
were  given  for  burning  merchant  ships  arrived 
from  infected  places,  though  the  goods  which  ought 
to  have  been  destroyed  for  the  public  safety  were 
afterwards  privately  sold  :  a  sum  of  five  hundred 
thousand  pounds  was  demanded,  and  granted, 
for  paying  the  debts  of  the  civil-hst ;  and  his 
majesty  declared,  by  message,  he  was  resolved  to 
retrench  his  expenses  for  the  future.  Notwith- 
standing this  resolution,  in  less  than  four  years,  a 
new  demand  of  the  like  sum  was  made  and  granted 
to  discharge  new  incumbrances  :  the  Spanish  ships 
of  war  which  admiral  Byng  took  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean were  sold  for  a  considerable  sum  of  money : 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  pounds  were 
granted  in  the  last  session,  to  be  secretly  disposed 
offer  the  publie  utility ;  and  there  was  still  a  debt 
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In  the  civil  government,  amounting  to  above  six 
himdved  thousand  pounds.  He  took,  notice,  that  this 
frw^jrfwg  extravagance  happened  under  the  conduct 
of  persona  pretending  to  surpass  all  their  predeces- 
sors in  the  Knowledge  and  care  of  the  public  reven- 
ue :  that  as  none  of  these  sums  h%d  been  accounted 
for,  they  were,  in  all  probability,  employed  in  ser- 
vices not  fit  to  be  owned.  He  said,  he  heartily 
wished  that  Time,  the  great  discoverer  of  hidden 
truths  and  concealed  iniquities,  might  produce  a 
list  of  all  such  as  had  been  perverted  from  their 

C'riic  duty  by  private  pensions:  who  had  been 
hired  slaves  and  the  corrupt  instruments  of  a 
profuse  and  vain-glorious  administration.  He  pro- 
posed, that  instead  of  granting  an  addition  to  the 
civil-list,  they  should  restrict  that  revenue  to  a  cer- 
tain sum,  by  concluding  die  question  with  these 
words :  "  in  like  manner  as  they  were  granted  and 
continued  to  his  late  majesty,  so  as  to  make  up  the 
clear  yearly  sum  of  seven  hundred  thousand 
pounds."  To  these  particulars,  which  were  indeed 
unanswerable,  no  reply  was  made.  Even  this  mark 
of  decency  was  laid  aside,  as  idle  and  superfluous. 
The  house  agreed  to  the  motion ;  and  a  bill  was 
brought  in  for  the  better  support  of  his  majesty's 
household.  The  commons  having  received  a  mes- 
sage from  the  king,  desiring  they  would  make  fur- 
ther provision  for  the  queen  his  consort,  resolved, 
That  in  case  she  should  survive  his  majesty,  the 
sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  shuuld  be 
settled  upon  her  for  life,  charged  upon  the  reven- 
ues of  the  civil-list,  together  with  his  majesty's  pal- 
ace of  Somerset-house,  and  Richmond  Old-park. 
A  bill  was  formed  on  this  resolution,  which,  as 
well  as  the  other,  passed  both  houses  ;  and  received 
the  royal  assent  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  July, 
when  the  king,  in  a  speech  to  both  houses,  expres- 
sed his  satisfaction  with  their  conduct,  and  congratu- 
lated them  upon  the  wealth  and  glory  of  the  nation, 
by  which  they  had  acquired  such  weight  in  holding 
the  balance  of  Europe.  Then  the  lord  chancellor 
prorogued  the  parliament  to  the  twenty-ninth  day 
of  August;  but  on  the  seventh  of  that  month  a 
proclamation  was  issued  for  dissolving  this,  and 
convoking  another. 

In  the  interim  some  changes  were  made  in  differ- 
ent departments  of  civil  economy.  Lord  viscount 
Torrington  was  placed  at  the  hoad  of  the  admiralty : 
the  earl  of  Westmoreland  was  appointed  first  lord 
commissioner  of  trade  and  plantations.  Philip 
Dormer  Stanhope,  earl  of  Chesterfield,  a  nobleman 
remarkable  for  his  wit,  eloquence,  and  polished 
manners,  was  nominated  ambassador  to  the  Hague. 
The  privy-council  being  dissolved,  another  was  ap- 
pointed of  the  members  then  present.  The  duke 
of  Devonshire  was  dignified  with  the  place  of  presi- 
dent ;  and  the  duke  of  St.  Alban's  was  appointed 
master  of  the  horse.  On  the  eleventh  day  of  Octo- 
ber the  coronation  of  the  king  and  queen  was  per- 
formed at  Westminster-abbey,  with  tile  usual  so- 
lemnity (1).  By  this  time  the  courts  of  France  and 
Spain  were  perfectly  reconciled :  all  Europe  was 
freed  from  the  calamities  of  war ;  and  the  peace 
of  Great  Britain  suffered  no  interruption,  except 
from  some  transient  tumults  among  the  tinners  of 
Cornwall,  who,  being  provoked  by  a  scarcity  of 
corn,  rose  in  arms,  and  plundered  the  granaries  of 
that  county. 

NEW  PARLIAMENT. 

Tub  elections  in  England  and  Sootland  for  the 
parliament  having  succeeded  on  the  new  system, 
according  to  the  wishes  of  the  ministry,  the  two 
houses  met  on  the  twenty-third  day  or  January, 
when  the  commons  unanimously  chose  for  their 
speaker  Arthur  Onslow,  esquire,  knight  of  the  shire 
for  Surrey,  a  gentleman  of  extensive  knowledge, 
worth,  and  probity;  grave,  eloquent,  venerable, 
and  every  way  qualified  for  the  discharge  of  that 
honourable  and  important  office.    The  king,  in  his 

Seech  to  this  new  parliament,  declared,  that  by 
e  last  advices  from  abroad,  he  had  reason  to  hope 
the  difficulties  which  had  hitherto  retarded  the 
execution  of  the  preliminaries,  and  the  open- 
ing of  the  congress,  would  soon  be  entirely  re- 
moved: in  the  mean  time,  he  represented  the  ab- 
solute necessity  of  continuing  the  preparation 
which  had  hitherto  secured  the  nation,  and  pre- 
vented an  open  rupture  in  Europe.  He  promised, 
that  his  first  care  should  be  to  reduce,  from  time  to 
time,  the  expense  of  the  public,  as  often,  and  as 
soon  as  the  interest  and  safety  of  his  people  would 


permit  such  reduction.  He  expressed  an  WBMV* 
desire  of  seeing  the  foundation  laid  of  an  effectual 
scheme  for  the  increase  and  encouragement  of 
seamen  in  general,  that  they  might  be  invited  ra- 
ther than  compelled  into  the  service  of  their  coun- 
try. Finally,  he  recommended  unanimity,  seal 
and  despatch  of  the  public  business.  Those 
speeches,  penned  by  the  minister,  were  composed 
with  a  view  to  soothe  the  minds  of  the  people  into 
an  immediate  concurrence  with  the  measures  of 
the  government ;  but  without  any  intention  of  per- 
forming those  promises  of  economy,  reformation, 
and  national  advantage.  The  two  nouses  seemed 
to  vie  with  each  other  in  expressions  of  applause 
and  affection  to  his  majesty.  The  lords,  in  their 
address,  hailed  him  as  the  best  of  kings,  and  the 
true  father  of  his  country.  The  commons  expres- 
sed the  warmest  sense  of  gratitude  for  the  blessings 
they  enjoyed  in  his  reign,  though  it  was  not  yet 
eight  months  old.  They  approved  of  all  his  transac- 
tions ;  they  promised  to  support  him  in  all  his  un- 
dertakings: and  declared  they  would  cheerfully 
grant  whatever  supplies  should  be  wanted  for  the 
public  service.  Having  considered  the  estimates 
which  were  laid  before  them  by  order  of  bis  maj- 
esty, they  voted  two  and  twenty  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  fifty-five  men  for  guards  and  garri- 
sons ;  and  fifteen  thousand  seamen  for  the  service 
of  the  ensuing  year.  They  granted  two  hundred 
and  thirty  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-three 
pounds,  for  the  maintenance  of  twelve  thousand 
Hessian  troops  ;  a  subsidy  of  fifty  thousand  pounds 
to  the  king  or  Sweden  ;  and  hau  that  sum  to  the 
duke  of  Brunswick  Wolfenbuttle  (2).  The  expense 
of  the  year  amounted  to  four  millions,  raised  by  a 
land-tax  of  three  shillings  in  the  pound,  a  malt-tax, 
and  by  borrowing  of  the  bank  one  million  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds,  for  which  an- 
nuities to  the  amount  of  seventy  thousand  pounds, 
to  be  raised  by  duties  on  coals  imported  into  the 
city  of  London,  were  granted  to  that  corporation. 

VIOLENT  DISPUTE  CONCERNING  THE 
NATIONAL  DEBT. 

All  these  sums,  however,  were  not  granted 
without  question.  The  number  of  land-forces  occa- 
sioned a  debate ;  and  the  Hessian  auxiliaries  were 
not  allowed  without  dispute  and  opposition.  When 
they  deliberated  on  the  loan  of  the  bank,  Mr.  Pul- 
teney  observed  that  the  shifting  of  funds  was  but 
perpetuating  taxes,  and  putting  off  the  evil  day  : 
that  notwithstanding  the  groat  merit  which  some 
persons  had  built  on  the  sinking  fund,  it  appeared 
that  the  national  debt  had  been  increased  since  the 
setting  up  that  pompous  project.  Some  warm  al- 
tercation passed  between  him  and  Sir  Robert  Wal> 
pole  on  this  subject.  The  lord  mayor,  aldermen, 
and  common-council  of  London,  presented  a  peti- 
tion, setting  forth,  that  the  duties  already  laid  upon 
coals  and  culm,  imported  into  London,  affected 
the  trade  of  that  city  only :  that  the  inequality  of 
the  burden  was  a  great  discouragement  to  their 
manufactures,  and  a  hardship  upon  all  the  trading; 
inhabitants.  The  petition  was  rejected,  and  the  tax 
imposed.  The  house  having  addressed  the  king; 
for  a  particular  and  distinct  account  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounda, 
charged  to  have  been  issued  for  securing  the  trade 
and  navigation  of  the  kingdom,  and  preserving 
and  restoring  the  peace  of  Europe,  he  declined 
granting  their  request,  but  signified  in  general, 
that  part  of  the  money  had  been  issued,  and  dis- 
bursed by  his  late  majesty,  and  the  remainder  by 
himself,  for  carrying  on  the  same  necessary  ser- 
vices, which  required  tile  greatest  secrecy.  Such 
a  message  in  the  reign  of  king  William  would  have 
raised  a  dangerous  name  in  the  house  of  commons. 

1728.  Mr.  W.  Pulteney  inveighed  against  such 
a  vague  and  general  way  of  accounting  for  the 
public  money,  as  tending  to  render  parliaments 
altogether  insignificant,  to  cover  embezzlements, 
and  to  screen  corrupt  and  rapacious  ministers. 
The  commons  having  taken  into  consideration  the 
state  of  the  national  debt,  examined  the  accounts, 
and  interrogated  the  proper  officers.  A  motion 
was  made  by  a  court  member,  that  it  appeared  the 
monies  already  issued  and  applied  towards  dis- 
charging the  national  debts,  together  with  a  sum 
to  be  issued  at  Lady-day,  amounted  to  six  millions 
fix  hundred  forty-eight  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  sixty-two  pounds,  five  shillings,  one  penny, 
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one  farthing.  In  vain  did  the  loader*  of  the  oppo- 
sition expose  the  fallacious  tendency  of  thin  no- 
tion, In  Tain  did  they  demonstrate  the  fraudulent 
artifice  used  in  drawing  up  the  accounts :  the  mo- 
tion va»  carried ;  and  several  resolutions  were 
taken  on  the  atate  of  the  national  debts.  In  the 
particular  account  of  these  debts,  upon  which  the 
house  resolved  to  form  a  representation  to  his 
majesty,  an  article  of  three  hundred  thousand 
pounds  relating;  to  the  duty  upon  wrought  jplate 
was  totally  omitted.  This  extraordinary  omission 
being  discovered,  gave  rise  to  a  very  warm  debate, 
and  to  very  severe  reflections  against  those  who 
superintended  the  public  accounts.  This  error  be- 
ing rectified,  a  committee  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose drew  up  the  representation,  containing  a  par- 
ticular detail  of  the  national  debts  discharged  and 
incurred  since  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  December,  in 
the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixteen, 
with  a  state  of  the  sinking  fund  and  of  thepubhc 
credit.  The  draft,  being  approved  by  the  house, 
was  presented  to  the  king,  who  received  it  gracious- 
ly. He  took  this  opportunity  of  saying,  that  the 
provision  made  for  gradually  discharging  the  na- 
tional debts  was  now  become  so  certain  and  con- 
siderable, that  nothing  but  some  unforeseen  event 
could  alter  or  diminish  it :  a  circumstance  that  af- 
forded the  fairest  prospect  of  seeing  the  old  debts 
discharged  without  any  necessity  of  incurring  new 
encumbrances. 

This  answer,  fraught  with  many  other  expressions 
of  fatherly  tenderness  for  his  people,  paved  the  way 
for  a  message  to  the  house,  demanding  a  vote  of 
credit  to  fulfil  certain  engagements  entered  into, 
and  concerted,  with  the  advice  and  concurrence  of 
the  last  parliament,  for  securing  the  trade  and  nav- 
igation of  the  kingdom,  and  for  restoring  and  pre- 
serving the  peace  of  Europe.  Though  a  debate 
ensued  upon  this  message,  the  majority  resolved 
that  an  address  should  be  presented  to  his  majesty, 
declaring  the  duty  and  fidelity  of  the  commons,  their 
entire  confidence  in  his  royal  care  and  goodness, 
and  their  readiness  to  enable  his  majesty  to  fulfil  his 
engagements.  A  vote  of  credit  passed  accordingly. 
During  this  session,  the  peers  were  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  examining  copies  of  several  treaties  and 
alliances  which  the  king  submitted  to  their  perusal : 
they  likewise  prepared  a  bill  for  amending  the 
statute  of  limitation,  whicb,  however,  did -not  pass 
into  a  law :  they  considered  the  state  of  the  national 
debt,  a  subject  fruitful  of  debates ;  they  passed  the 
mutiny  bin,  and  those  that  were  sent  up  from  the 
commons,  touching  the  supplies ;  together  with  an 
act,  obliging  ships  arriving  from  infected  places  to 
perform  quarantine ;  and  some  others  of  a  more 
private  nature.  These  bills  having  received  the 
royal  assent,  the  kins  closed  the  session  on  the 
twenty-eighth  day  of  May,  when  he  thanked  the 
commons  for  the  effectual  supplies  they  had  raised, 
and,  In  particular,  for  having  empowered  him  to 
borrow  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  for  the  dis- 
charge of  wages  due  to  the  seamen  employed  in 
the  nary. 

MARRIAGES  BETWEEN  THE  HOUSES  OP 
8PAIN  AND  PORTUGAL. 

BsjOL4SjD  was  at  this  period  quite  barren  of  re- 
markable events.  The  king's  uncle,  Ernest  Augus- 
ts*, prince  of  Brunswick,  duke  of  York,  and  bishop 
of  Osnaburgh,  died  on  the  third  day  of  August,  and 
was  succeeded  in  the  bishopric  by  the  elector  of 
Ortega,  according  to  the  pactum  by  which  Osna- 
burgh  fa  alternately  possessed  by  the  house  of 
Brunswick  and  that  elector.  In  the  beginning  of 
December,  his  majesty's  eldest  son  prince  Frederic 
arrived  in  R«gi*iwi  from  Hanover,  where  he  had 
hitherto  resided,  was  introduced  into  the  prhry- 
counett,and  created  prince  of  Wales.  Siguier  Como, 
resident  from  the  duke  of  Parma,  was  ordered  to 
quit  the  kingdom,  because  bis  master  paid  to  the 

fretender  the  honours  due  to  the  king  of  Great 
Iritain.  The  congress  opened  at  Soissons,  for  de- 
termining all  disputes  among  the  powers  of  Europe, 
proved  ineffectual.  Such  difficulties  occurred  m 
settling  and  reconciling  so  many  different  preten- 
sions and  interests,  that  the  contracting  parties  in 
the  alliance  of  Hanover  proposed  a  provisional 
treaty,  concerning  which  no  definitive  answer  was 
given  as  yet  by  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Madrid. 
The  fate  of  Europe,  therefore,  continued  in  sus- 
pense :  die  English  fleet  lay  inactive  and  rotting  in 
the  West  Indies ;  the  sailors  perished  miserably. 


without  daring  to  avenge  their  country's  „.«»»., 
while  the  Spanish  cruisers  committed  depredations 
with  impunity  on  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain. 
The  court  of  Spain,  at  this  juncture,  seemed  cold 
and  indifferent  with  regard  to  a  pacification  with 
England.  It  had  renewed  a  good  understanding 
with  France,  and  now  strengthened  its  interests  by 
a  double  alliance  of  marriage  with  the  royal  family 
of  Portugal.  The  infanta  of  this  house  was  be- 
trothed to  the  prince  of  Asturias :  while  the  Spanish 
infanta,  formerly  affianced  to  the  French  king,  was 
now  matched  with  the  prince  of  Brasil,  eldest  son 
of  his  Portuguese  majesty.  In  the  month  of  Janu- 
ary, the  two  courts  met  in  a  wooden  house  built 
over  the  little  river  Coya,  mat  separates  the  two 
kmgdoms,  and  there  the  princesses  were  ex- 
changed. 

LIBERALITY  OF  THE  COMMONS.  * 

Th  ■  parliament  of  Great  Britain  meeting  accord- 
ing to  their  met  prorogation  on  the  twenty-first  day 
of  January,  the  king  m  his  speech  communicated 
the  nature  of  the  negotiation  at  the  congress.  He 
demanded  such  supplies  as  might  enable  him  to  act 
vigorously  in  concert  with  his  allies,  provided  his 
endeavours  to  establish  an  advantageous  peace 
should  miscarry ;  and  he  hinted  that  the  dilatory 
conduct  of  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Madrid  pro- 
ceeded in  a  great  measure  from  the  hopes  that  were 
given,  of  creating  discontents  and  divisions  among 
the  smbjeots  of  Great  Britain.  This  suggestion  was 
a  ministerial  artifice  to  inflame  the  seal  and  resent- 
ment  of  the  nation,  and  intimidate  the  members  hi 
the  opposition.  Accordingly  the  hint  was  pursued, 
and  m  the  addresses  from  bom  houses,  that  could 
not' fail  of  being  agreeable,  considering  the  manner 
in  which  they  were  dictated,  particular  notice  was 
taken  of  this  article :  bom  peers  and  commons  ex- 
pressed their  detestation  and  abhorrence  of  those, 
who,  by  such  base  and  unnatural  artifices,  suggest- 
ed the  means  of  distressing  their  country,  and 
clamoured  at  the  ineonveniencies  which  they  them- 
selves had  occasioned.  In  these  addresses,  likewise, 
the  parliament  congratulated  his  majesty  on  the 
arrival  of  the  prince  of  Wales  in  his  British  domin- 
ions ;  and  the  commons  sent  a  particular  compu- 
tnent  to  his  royal  highness  on  that  occasion.  The 
estimates  having  been  examined  in  the  usual  form, 
the  house  voted  fifteen  thousand  seamen  for  the 
ensuing  year ;  but  the  motion  for  continuing  the 
same  number  of  land-forces  which  had  been  allowed 
in  the  preceding  year,  was  not  carried  without  dis- 
pute. All  the  arguments  against  a  standing :  army 
in  time  of  peace,  as  inconsistent  with  the  British 
constitution,  and  dangerous  to  the  liberties  at  the 

Seople,  were  repeated  with  great  wivadty  by  Mr. 
bjppen  and  Mr.  W.  PuKeney.  These,  however, 
were  answered,  and  represented  as  absurd,  by  Mr. 
Horatio  Walpole  and  Mr.  D.  two  staunch  adherents 
of  the  minister.  The  first  had,  in  despite  of  nature, 
been  employed  in  different  negotiations :  he  was 
blunt,  awkward,  and  slovenly  :  an  orator  without 
eloquence,  an  ambassador  without  dignity,  and  a 
plenipotentiary  without  address.  The  other  had 
natural  parts  and  acquired  knowledge ;  spoke  with 
confidence ;  and  in  dispute  was  vain,  sarcastic,  pet- 
ulant, and  verbose. 

DEBATES  ON  THE  SUBSIDIES  OF  HBSSE- 
CASSEL  AND  WOLFENBUTTLE. 
Tbx  subsidies  to  Sweden,  Hesse-Cassel.  and  Wo*. 


fenbuttie  were  continued,  notwithstanding  the  re- 
monstrances of  Sir  Joseph -Jekyl,  Mr.  Lutwyche, 
and  Mr.  Pulteney ;  which  last  observed,  that  as  the 
landgrave  of  Hesse-Gassel,  and  the  duke  of  Bruns- 
wick-Wolfenbuttle,    usually  maintained  a  certain 
number  of  troops  in  their  pay,  it  was  but  reasonable 
that  Great  Britain  should  defray  no  more  than  the 
expense  of  the  additional  forces  which  those  powers 
had  raised,  in  consequence  of  their  conventions 
with  the  king  of  England.     Sir  Robert  Walpole 
perceiving  that  this  remark  made  an  impression  on 
the  house,  thought  it  necessary  to  vindicate  his 
measure.    He  expatiated  upon  the  wisdom  of  the 
late  king,  in  concluding  the  Hanover  alliance.    He 
affirmed,  that  the  convention  with  Hesse-Cassel  had 
prevented  a  war  in  the  empire,  for  which  the  court 
of  Vienna  had  made  great  preparations :  that  the 
emperor  had  not  only  augmented  his  own  forces  by 
the  help  of  Spanish  subsidies,  but  also  retained  the 
troops  of  three  electors ;   and  if  he  had  not  been 
overawed  by  the  Hessians,  would  certainly  have 
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rejected  the  prelmimariej,  and  all  other  advances 
towards  a  paciflcatkm:  that,  therefore,  they  ought 
not    to  grudge  an  expense  which  had   already 

fioved  so  beneficial  to  the  tranquillity  of  Europe, 
ir  Joseph  Jekyl  replied,  that  whatever,  gloat  might 
be  put  upon  such  measures,  they  were  repugnant 
to  the  maxims  by  which  England  in  former  times 
had  steered  and  squared  its*  conduct  with  relation 
to  its  interest  abroad :  that  the  nary  was  the  natural 
strength  of  Great  Britain — its  best  defence  and  se- 
curity :  but  if,  in  order  to  avoid  a  war,  they  should  ; 
be  so  free-hearted  as  to  buy  and  maintain  the  forces  ' 
of  foreign  princes,  they  were  never  like  to  see  an 
end  of  such  extravagant  expenses.  This  gentle- 
man, who  exercised  the  office  of  master  of  the 
rolls,  had  approved  himself  a  sealous  defender  of 
whig  principles,  was  an  able  lawyer,  a  sensible 
speaker,  ana  a  conscientious  patriot.  The  supplies 
were  raised  by  a  continuation  of  the  land-tax,  the 
duties  upon  malt,  cyder,  and  perry,  an  additional 
imposition  on  unmalted  corn  used  fan  distilling,  and 
by  sale  of  annuities  to  the  Bank  not  exceeding  fifty 
thousand  pounds  per  annum. 

COMMITTEE  FOR  INSPECTING  THE 

GAOLS. 

Petitions  were  delivered  to  the  house  of  com 
moos  from  the  merchants  of  London,  Liverpool, 
and  Biistol,  complaining  of  the  interruptions  they 
had  suffered  in  their  trade  for  several  years,  by  the 
depredations  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  West  Indies. 
These  being  considered,  the  house  ordered  the 
lords  of  the  admiralty  to  produce  the  other  memo- 
rials of  the  same  kind  which  they  had  received, 
that  they  might  be  laid  before  the  congress  at  Sois- 
sons :  then  they  addressed  his  majesty  for  copies 
of  all  the  letters  and  instructions  which  had  been 
sent  to  admiral  Hosier,  and  those  who  succeeded 
him  in  the  command  of  the  West-India  squadron. 
Mr.  Oglethorpe  having  been  informed  of  shocking 
cruelties  and  oppressions  exercised  by  gaolers  upon 
then?  prisoners,  mo?ed  for  an  examination  into  these 
practices,  and  was  chosen  chairman  of  a  committee 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  gaols  of 
the  kingdom.  They  began  with  the  Fleet-prison, 
which  they  visited  in  a  body:  there  they  found 
Sir  William  Rich,  baronet,  loaded  with  irons,  by 
order  of  Bambridge  the  warden,  to  whom  he  had 
given  some  slight  cause  of  offence.  They  made  a 
discovery  of  many  inhuman  barbarities,  which 
had  been  committed  by  that  ruffian,  and  detected 
the  most  iniquitous  scenes  of  fraud,  villany,  and 
extortion.  When  the  report  was  made  by  the  com- 
mittee, the  house  unanimously  resolved,  that 
Thomas  Bambridge,  acting  warden  of  the  Fleet, 
had  wilfully  permitted  several  debtors  to  escape ; 
had  been  guilty  of  the  most  notorious  breaches  of 
trust,  great  extortions,  and  the  highest  crimes  and 
misdemeanors  in  the  execution  ot  his  office  ;  that 
he  had  arbitrarily  and  unlawfully  loaded  with  irons, 
put  into  dungeons,  and  destroyed  prisoners  for 
debt,  under  his  charge,  treating  them  in  the  most 
barbarous  and  cruel  manner,  in  high  violation  and 
contempt  of  the  laws  of  the  kingdom.  John  Hug- 
gins,  esquire,  who  had  been)  warden  of  the  Fleet- 
prison,  was  subjected  to  a  resolution  of  the  same 
nature.  The  house  presented  an  address  to  die 
king,  desiring  he  would  direct  his  attorney-general 
forthwith  to  prosecute  these  persons  and  their  ac- 
complices, who  were  committed  prisoners  to  New- 
gate. A  bill  was  brought  in  disabling  Bambridge 
to  execute  the  office  of  warden ;  another  for  the 
better  regulating  the  prison  of  the  fleet :  and  for 
mora  effectually  preventing  and  punishing  ar- 
bitrary and-  illegal  practices  of  the  warden  of  the 
said  prison  (3). 

ADDRESS  TOUCHING  THE  SPANISH 

DEPREDATIONS. 

Oth  Ek  merchants  complained  by  petition  of  the 
losses  sustained  by  the  Spaniards.  The  house,  in 
a  strand  committee,  deliberated  on  this  subject,  in- 
quired into  the  particulars,  examined  evidence,  and 
drew  up  an  address  to  the  king,  desiring  his  majes- 
ty would  be  graciously  pleased  to  use  his  utmost 
endeavours  for  preventing  such  depredations ;  for 
procuring  fust  and  reasonable  satisfaction ;  and  for 
securing  to  his  subjects  the  free  exercise  of  com- 
merce and  navigation  to  and  from  the  British  colo- 
nies in  America.  The  king  assured  them  he  would 
uso  his  best  endeavours  to  answer  the  desires 
and  expectations  of  his  people,  in  an  affair  of  so 


much  importance ;  and  they,  in  another  address, 
thanked  him  for  his  gracious  answer.  They  did 
not,  however,  receive  such  a  satisfactory  reply  to  a 
former  address,  touching  the  sum  of  sixty  thousand 
pounds  that, had  been  stated  in  the  pufaEcuccoant, 
without  specification  of  the  pai  ocular  uses  to 
which  it  was  applied.  His  majesty  gave  them  to 
understand  that  the  money  had  been  issued  and 
disbursed  for  secret  services ;  and  that  a  distinct 
and  particular  account  of  the  distribution  of  it 
could  not  be  given  without  a  manifest  prejudice  to 
the  publi:.  A  bul  was  prepared  for  the  more  effec- 
tual preventing  bribery  and  corruption  in  elections 
for  members  of  parliament ;  and  it  passed  through 
the  house  without  opposition ;  but  their  attention 
was  chiefly  employed  upon  the  Spanish  depreda- 
tions, which  had  raised  a  great  clamour  through  the 
whole  kingdom,  and  excited  very  warm  dbpures  in 
parliament ;  for  they  were  generally  reputed  the 
fruits  of  negligence,  incapacity,  or  want  of  vigour 
in  the  ministers.  The  commons  having  made  fur- 
ther progress  in  the  inquiry,  and  received  fresh 
petitions  from  the  merchants,  passed  some  resolu- 
tions, in  which  the  Spaniards  were  accused  of  hav- 
ing violated  the  treaties  subsisting  between  the  two 
crowns ;  and  with  having  treated  inhumanly  the 
masters  and  crews  of  ships  belonging  to  Great 
Britain.  They  justified  the  instructions  riven  to 
admiral  Hosier,-  to  seise  and  detain  tile  iota  and 
galleons  of  Spain,  until  justice  and  satisfaction 
should  be  rendered  to  his  majesty  and  his  allies  ; 
nay,  even  declared  that  such  seizure  would  have 
been  just,  prudent,  and  necessary,  tending  to  pre- 
vent' an  open  rupture,  and  to  preserve  the  peace 
and  tranquillity  of  Europe.  They  again  addressed 
the  king  to  use  his  endeavours  to  procure  satisfac- 
tion ;  and  he  promised  to  comply  with  their  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  Scroope,  member  for  Bristol,  moved  for  an, 
address  entreating  his  majesty  to  order  an  account 
of  the  produce  of  the  civil-list  revenues  for  one 
year  to  be  laid  before  the.bousc.  The  address  was 
presented,  the  account  produced,  and  the  house,  in 
a  grand  committee,  took  this  affair  into  considera- 
tion. The  courtiers  affirmed  that  they  fell  short  of 
the  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds  settled  upon 
his  majesty ;  and  Mr.  Scroope  proposed  that  the 
sum  of  one  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  pounds 
should  be  granted  to  the  king,  on  account  of  those 
deficiencies  and  arrears.  The  motion  was  vigor- 
ously opposed  by  Mr.  Pulteney,  and  other  members. 
They  expressed  their  surprise  that  it  should  be 
made  so  late  in  the  session,  when  no  further  de- 
mand of  money  could  be  reasonably  expected ;  and 
they  said  it  was  the  more  extraordinary,  because 
it  appeared  in  the  former  session,  fromthe  examin- 
ation of  the  accounts  then  before  the  house,  that 
the  revenues  of  the  civil  list  produced  yearly  a 
much  greater  sum  than  that  for  which  they  were 
given.  Mr.  Pulteney  moved,  that  the  accounts  and 
papers  should  be  referred  to  the  examination  of  a 
select  committee,  properly  empowered  to  invest! 
gate  the  truth.  The  ministers  opposed  this  motion ; 
and  the  question  being  put,  it  passed  in  the  nega 
tire.  The  majority  voted  the  sum  demanded ;  and 
in  a  bfll  for  settling  the  price  of  imported  corn, 
they  Inserted  the  resolution  for  granting  to  Ms  ma- 
jesty the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand 
pounds,  on  account  of  arrears  due  on  the  civil-list 
revenues. 

PROCEEDINGS  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

The  house  of  lords  having  prepared  a  bill  for 
the  more  effectual  punishment  of  forgery,  which 
was  passed  into  a  law,  and  ordered  the  judges  to 
bring  in  another  on  the  report  of  a  committee  ap- 
pointed to  consider  the  case  of  imprisoned  debtors, 
at  length  deliberated  upon  the  state  of  the  nation, 
particularly  the  positive  demand  made  by  the  court 
of  Spain  for  the  restitution  of  Gibraltar,-  grounded 
In  a  letter  written  by  the  late  king  to  his  catholic 
majesty.  From  a  copy  of  the  letter  laid  before  the 
house,  it  plainly^  appeared  that  king  George  I.  had 
consented  to  tins  restitution.  A  motion  being  made 
for  a  resolution,  importing,  that  for  the  honour  of 
his  majesty,  and  the  preservation  and  security  of 
the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  kingdom,  effectual 
care  should  be  taken  in  the  present  treaty  that  the 
king  of  Spain  should  renounce  all  claim  and  preten 
sion  to  Gibraltar  and  Minorca,  in  plain  and  strong 
terms :  a  debate  ensued,  and  the  question  being  put, 
passed  in  the  negative,  though  not  without  a  pre* 
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test.  Aen  the  majority  resolved,  that  the  house  did  i 
entirely  rely  upon  ma  majesty,  that  he  would,  i 
for  maintaining  the  honour  and  securing  the  trade 
of  tkh  kingdom,  take  effectual  care  in  the  present 
treaty  to  preserve  his  undoubted  right  to  Gibral- 
tar and  Minorca.  When  the  house  examined  the 
papers  relating  to  the  Spanish  depredations,  many 
severe  reflections  were  uttered  against  the  conduct 
of  die  ministry;  and  a  motion  was  made,  to  resolve 
that  Hosier's  expedition  was  an  unreasonable  bur- 
den on  the  nation :  but  this  too  was  rejected,  and 
occasioned  another  protest.  Nor  did  the  clause  in 
the  corn-bill,  for  granting  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
thousand  pounds  to  his  majesty,  pass  through  the 
house  of  peers  without  warm  opposition.  Divers 
lords  alleged,  that,  instead  of  a  deficiency  in  the 
driMist  revenues,  there  was  a  considerable  sur- 
phn :  that  this  was  a  new  grant,  and  a  new  bur- 
den on  the  people  :  that  the  nation  was  loaded, 
not  to  complete,  but  to  augment  the  sum  designed 
fin*  the  civil-list ;  and  this  at  a  time  when  the  pub- 
lic debts  were  increased;  when  the  taxes  were 
heavily  felt  in  all  parts  of  the  country  ;  when  the 
foreign  trade  of  Britain  was  encumbered  and  di- 
minished ;  when  her  manufactures  were  decayed, 
her  poor  multiplied,  and  she  was  surrounded  by 
many  other  national  calamities.  They  observed, 
that  if  the  produce  of  the  civil-list  revenue  should 
not  amount  to  the  yearly  sum  of  eight  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  the  deficiency  must  be  made 
good  to  me  majesty  by  the  public  ;  whereas  no  pro- 
vision was  made,  by  which,  if  the  produce  of  those 
revenues  should  exceed  that  sum,  the  surplus 
could  accrue  to  the  benefit  of  the  public  :  that,  by 
una  precedent,  not  only  real  deficiencies  were  to  be 
made  good,  but  also  supplies  were  to  be  given  for 
arrears  standing  out  at  the  end  of  the  year,  which 
should  come  on  before  the  supplies  could  be  grant- 
ed though  the  supply  given  to  make  good  arrears 
in  one  year  would  certainly  increase  the  surplus- 
ages in  another ;  that  the  revenues  of  die  civil-list 
were  variable  in  their  own  nature :  and  even  when 
mere  is  a  deficiency  in  the  produce,  there  might 
be  arrears  in  the  receipt :  these  might  be  easily  in- 
creased by  the  management  of  designing  ministers, 
by  private  directions  to  receivers,  and  by  artful 
methods  of  stating  accounts.  AH  these  arguments, 
and  other  objections  equally  strong  and  plausible, 
against  this  unconscionable  and  unparliamentary 
motion,  served  only  to  evince  the  triumph  of  the 
ministry  over  shame  and  sentiment,  their  contempt 
of  public  spirit,  and  their  defiance  of  the  national 
reproach  (4). 

WISE  CONDUCT  OF  THE  IRISH  PARLIA- 
MENT. 

1799.  The  king  had.  on  the  twenty -fourth  day  of 
March,  given  the  royal  assent  to  five  bills ;  and  on 
the  fourteenth  day  of  May,  the  same  sanction  was 

Eiven  to  thirty  other  bills,  including  an  act,  ena- 
ling  the  queen  to  be  regent  in  the  kingdom  during 
his  majesty's  absence,  without  taking  the  oaths : 
and  another  for  the  relief  of  insolvent  debtors.  At 
the  same  thne  two  and  thirty  private  bills  were 
passed :  then  the  king  expressed  his  approbation 
of  the  parliament,  signified  his  intention  to  visit  his 
German  dominions,  and  ordered  the  chancellor  to 
prorogue  both  houses.    His  majesty  having  ap- 

B tinted  the  queen  regent  of  the  realm,  set  out  for 
anover  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  May,  in  order 
to  remove  a  petty  misunderstanding  which  had 
happened  between  that  electorate  and  the  court 
of  Berlin.  Some  Hanoverian  subjects  had  been 
pressed  or  decoyed  into  the  service  of  Prussia ;  and 
the  regents  of  Hanover  had  seized  certain  Prussian 
officers,  by  way  of  reprisal.  The  whole  united 
kingdom  of  Great  Britain  at  this  juncture  enjoyed 
uninterrupted  repose ;  and  commerce  continued  to 
rncrease.in  spite  of  all  restriction  and  discourage- 
ment. The  people  of  Ireland  found  themselves 
happy  under  the  government  of  lord  Carteret ;  and 
then*  parliament,  assembling  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, approved  themselves  the  fathers  of  their 
country.  They  established  funds  for  the  discharge 
of  their  national  debt,  and  for  maintaining  the  ex- 
pense of  government:  they  enacted  wholesome 
laws  for  the  encouragement  of  manufactures,  trade, 
and  agriculture ;  and  they  formed  wise  regulations 
in  different  branches  of  civil  economy.  Some  time 
after  this  session,  which  was  conducted  with  so 
mnch  harmony  and  patriotism,  lord  Carteret  re- 
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turned  to  England;  and  was  succeeded  by  the 
duke  of  Dorset  in  the  government  of  that  kingdom. 
In  the  month  of  May,  Charles  lord  Townshend  re- 
signed the  seals,  which  were  given  to  colonel  Stan- 
hope, now  created  earl  of  Harrington ;  so  that 
Sir  R.  W.  now  reigned  without  a  rival.  James 
earl  of  Waldegrave  was  appointed  ambassador  to 
the  court  of  France,  which,  about  that  time,  was 
filled  with  joy  by  the  birth  of  a  dauphin. 

ABDICATION  OF  THE  KING  OF  SARDINIA. 
In  the  mouth  of  September,  Victor  Amadous, 
king  of  Sardinia,  resigned  his  crown  to  his  son 
Charles  Emanuel,  prince  of  Piedmont.  The  father 
reserved  to  himself  a  revenue  of  one  hundred 
thousand  pistoles  per  annum,  retired  to  the  castle 
of  Chamberry,  and  espoused  the  countess  dowager 
of  St.  Sebastian,  who  declined  the  title  of  queen, 
but  assumed  that  of  marchioness  of  Somerive. 
Though  tho  congress  at  Soissons  proved  abortive, 
conferences  were  begun  at  Seville,  between  the 
plenipotentiaries  of  England,  France,  and  Spain ; 
and  u  treaty  was  concluded  on  the  ninth  day  of 
November,' not  only  without  the  concurrence  of 
tile  emperor,  but  even  contrary  to  his  right,  as  es- 
tablished by  the  quadruple  alliance.  On  this  sub- 
ject, he  communicated  an  imperial  commissorial 
decree  to  the  states  of  the  empire  assembled  in  the 
diet  at  Ratisbon,  which  was  answered  by  the 
French  minister  de  Chavigny.  In  October,  Peter 
II.  czar  of  Muscovy,  and  grandson  of  Peter  1.  died 
in  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  age,  at  Moscow,  and 
was  succeeded  on  the  Russian  throne  by  the  prin- 
cess Anne  Ivanowna,  second  daughter  of  John 
Alexowitz,  elder  brother  of  the  first  Peter,  and 
widow  of  Frederic  William  duke  of  Courlaud.  The 
following  month  was  rendered  remarkable  by  the 
death  of  pope  Benedict  XIII.  in  whose  room  car- 
dinal Laurence  Corsini  was  raised  to  the  pontifi- 
cate, and  as9umed_the  name  of  Clement  XIL 

SUBSTANCE  OF  THE  KING'S  SPEECH. 

The  British  parliament  assembling  on  the  thir- 
teenth day  of  January,  the  king  gave  them  to  un- 
derstand, that  the  peace  of  Europe  was  now  estab- 
lished by  the  treaty  of  Seville,  built  upon  the 
foundation  of  former  treaties,  and  tending  to  render 
more  effectual  what  the  contracting  powers  in  the 
quadruple  alliance  were  before  engaged  to  see  per- 
formed. He  assured  them,  that  all  former  conven- 
tions made  with  Spain  in  flavour  of  the  British 
trade  and  navigation  were  renewed  and  confirmed : 
that  the  free,  uninterrupted  exercise  of  their  com- 
merce was  restored :  that  the  court  of  Spain  had 
agreed  to  an  ample  restitution  and  reparation  for 
unlawful  seizures  and  depredations :  that  all  rights, 
privileges,  and  possessions,  belonging  to  him  and 
his  allies,  were  solemnly  re-established,  confirmed, 
and  guaranteed  j  and  that  not  one  concession  was 
made  to  the  prejudice  of  his  subjects.  He  told  them 
he  had  given  orders  for  reducing  a  great  number  of 
his  land-forces,  and  for  laying  up  great  part  of  the 
fleet ;  and  observed  that  there  would  be  a  consider- 
able saving  in  the  expense  of  the  current  year. 
After  both  houses  had  presented  their  addresses  of 
thanks  and  congratulation  to  the  king  on  the  peace 
of  Seville,  the  lord*  took  that  treaty  into  consider- 
ation, ana  it  did  not  pass  inquiry  without  se>ere 
animadversion. 

OBJECTIONS  TO  THE  TREATY  OF  SEVILLE. 

The  lords  in  the  opposition  excepted  to  the 
article  by  which  the  merchants  of  Great  Britain 
were  obliged  to  make  proof  of  their  losses  at  the 
court  of  Spain.  They  said  this  stipulation  was  a 
hardship  upon  British  subjects,  and  dishonourable 
to  the  nation  :  that  few  would  care  to  undertake 
such  a  troublesome  and  expensive  journey,  especi- 
ally as  they  had  reason  to  apprehend  their  claims 
would  be  counterbalanced  by  the  Spaniards ;  and, 
after  all,  they  would  have  no  more  than  the  slender 
comfort  of  hoping  to  obtain  that  redress  by  commis- 
saries which  they  had  not  been  able  to  procure  by 
plenipotentiaries.  They  thought  it  very  extraor- 
dinary, that  Great  Britain  should  be  bound  to  ratify 
and  guarantee  whatever  agreement  should  be 
made  between  the  king  of  Spain  and  the  duke  of 
Parma  and  Tuscany,  concerning  the  garrisons  once 
established  in  their  countries;  that  the  English 
should  be  obliged  to  assist  in  effectuating  the  intro- 
duction of  six  thousand  Spanish  troops  into  the 
towns  of  Tuscany  and  Parma,  without  any  specifi- 
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cation  of  the  method*  to  bo  taken,  or  the  charge  to  [  government.    Force  and  violence  are  the  loauU  ef 
bo  incurred  in  giving  that  assistance :  that  they    usurpers  and  tyrants  only : 


should  guarantee  for  ever,  not  only  to  Don  Carlo*, 
but  even  to  all  hi*  successor*,  the  possession  of  the 
estates  of  Tuscany  and  Parma ;  a  stipulation  which 
in  all  probability  would  involve  Great  Britain  m 
endless  quarrel*  and  dispute*,  about  a  country 
with  which  they  had  no  concern.  They  affirmed 
that  the  treaty  of  Seville^  instead  of  confirming 
other  treaties,  was  contradictory  to  the  quadruple 
alliance,  particularly  in  the  article  of  mtroduclng 
Spanish  troops  into  Tuscany  and  Parma,  in  the 
room  of  neutral  forces  stipulated  by  the  former  al- 
liance ;  and  agreeing  that  they  should  there  remain 
until  Don  Carlos  and  his  successors  should  be 
secure  and  exempt  from  all  events.  They  com- 
plained that  these  alterations,  from  the  tenor  of 
the  quadruple  alliance,  were  made  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  emperor,  and  even  without  in- 
viting him  to  accede ;  an  affront  which  might  ali- 
enate his  friendship  from  England,  and  hasard  the 
loss  of  such  an  ancient,  powerful,  and  faithful  ally ; 
they  declared  that  throughout  the  whole  treaty 
there  seemed  to  be  an  artful  omission  of  any  ex- 
press stipulation,  to  secure  Great  Britain  in  her 
right  to  Gibraltar  and  Minorca.  Such  was  the  sub- 
stance of  the  objection*  made  to  the  peace :  then 
lord  Bathurst  moved  for  a  resolution,  that  the 
agreement  on  the  treaty  of  Seville,  to  secure  the 
succession  of  Don  Carlos  to  the  dutchiee  of  Tus- 
cany, Parma,  and  Placentia,  with  Spanish  troops, 
was  a  manifest  violation  of  the  fifth  article  of  the 
quadruple  alliance,  tending  to  Involve  the  nation 
in  a  dangerous  and  expensive  war,  and  to  destroy 
the  balance  of  power  in  Europe.  The  question 
was  put,  and  the  motion  rejected.  Such,  too,  was 
the  fate  of  two  other  motions,  to  resolve  that  Great 
Britain's  right  of  sovereignty,  dominion,  posses- 
sion, and  claim  to  Gibraltar  and  Minorca,  were  not 
ascertained  by  the  treaty  of  Seville  :  and  that  the 
stipulations  in  that  treaty  for  repairing  the  losses 
of  the  British  merchants  were  insufficient  and  pre- 
carious. The  majority,  far  from  stigmatising  this 
transaction,  resolved,  mat  the  treaty  did  contain 
all  necessary  stipulations  for  maintaining  and  se- 
curing the  honour,  dignity,  rights,  and  possessions 
of  the  crown :  that  all  due  care  was  taken  therein 
for  the  support  of  the  trade  of  the  kingdom,  and 
for  repairing  the  louses  sustained  by  the  British 
merchants.  On  these  resolutions  an  address  of  ap- 
probation was  founded:  but  when  amotion  was 
made  for  an  address  to  Ms  majesty,  that  he  would 
order  to  be  laid  before  the  house  a  list  of  all  pen- 
sions payable  to  the  crown,  it  was  immediately  re- 
solved in  the  negative.  Divers  contests  of  the  same 
kind  arose  upon  the  mutiny-bill,  the  pension-bill, 
and  the  maintenance  of  twelve  thousand  Hessians ; 
but  the  ministry  bore  down  all  opposition,  though 
their  triumphs  were  clogged  with  vigorous  protests, 
which  did  not  fail  to  make  impression  upon  the 
body  of  the  people. 

OPPOSITION  TO  A  STANDING  ARMY. 

Nor  was  the  success  of  the  court  interest  in  the 
house  of  commons  altogether  pure,  and  free  from 
exception  and  dispute.  When  the  charge  of  the 
land  force*  fell  under  the  consideration  of  the  com- 
mons, and  Mr.  Henry  Pelham,  secretary  at  war, 
moved  that  the  number  of  effective  men  for  the 
land  service  of  the  ensuing  year  should  be  fixed  at 
seventeen  thousand  seven  hundred  and  nine,  Mr. 
Pultency  insisted  upon  its  being  reduced  to  twelve 
thousand.  Mr.  Shippen  affirmed,  that  Mr.  Pel- 
ham's  motion  was  a  flat  negative  to  the  address 
for  which  he  voted  on  the  first  day  of  the  session, 
as  it  plainly  implied  a  distrust  of  the  validity  of  the 
late  treaty,  which  he  then  assured  the  house  would 
immediately  produce  all  the  blessings  at  an  abso- 
lute peace,  and  deliver  the  kingdom  from  the  ap- 
prehensions and  inconveniencies  of  a  war.  He  said 
the  motion  tended  directly  towards  the  establish- 
ment of  an  army  in  Great  Britain,  which  he  hoped 
would  never  be  so  far  germanized,  as  tamely  to 
submit  to  a  military  government.  He  observed 
that  tho  nation  could  nave  no  occasion  for  all  the 
troops  that  were  demanded,  considering  the  glori- 
ous scene  of  affairs  which  was  now  opened  to  all 
Europe.  "They  are  not  necessary  (said  he)  to 
awe  Spain  into  a  firm  adherence  to  its  own  treaty ; 
they  are  not  necessary  to  force  the  emperor  into 
an  immediate  accession,  nor  are  they  in  any  sort 
necessary  for  the  safety  of  hi*  majesty's  person  and 


...wj^w-.  _—«.  mjm.wmmvm  •«•;  ,  because  they  are,  with 
good  reason,  distrustful  of  the  people  whom  they 
oppress  ;  and  because  they  have  no  other  aeonrity 
for  the  continuance  of  their  unlawful  and  unnatural 
dominion,  than  what  depend*  entirely  on  the 
strength  of  their  armies."  The  motion,  however, 
was  carried  in  the  affirmative. 

BILL  PROHIBITING  LOANS. 

Anothbm  warm  debate  waa  excited  by  a  bill 
which  ti»e  courtiers  brought  in,  to  prevent  any 
subjects  of  Great  Britain  from  advancing  sums  of 
money  to  foreign  prince*  or  states,  without  having 
obtained  license  from  hi*  majesty,  under  his  privy- 
seal,  or  some  great  authority.  The  minister  pre- 
tended that  this  law  was  proposed  to  disable  the 
emperor,  who  wanted  to  borrow  a  great  sum  of  the 
English  merchants,  from  raising  and  maintaining 
troop*  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  Europe.  The 
bill  contained  a  clause,  empowering  the  king  to 
prohibit  by  proclamation  all  such  loan*  of  money, 
jewel*,  or  bullion :  the  attorney-general  waa  em- 
powered to  compel,  by  English  bill,  in  the  court  of 
exchequer,  the  effectual  discovery,  on  oath.,  of  any 
such  loan* ;  and  it  was  enacted,  that  in  default  of 
an  answer  to  any  such  bill,  the  court  should  decree 
a  limited  sum  against  the  person  refusing  to  an- 
swer. Mr.  Daniel  Pulteney,  a  gentleman  of  un- 
common talents  and  ability,  and  particularly  ac- 
quainted with  every  branch  of  commerce,  argued 
strenuously  against  this  bin.  a*  a  restraint  upon 
tnde  that  would  render  Holland  the  market  of 
Europe,  and  the  mart  of  money  to  the  nation*  of 
tiie  continent.  He  said  that  by  this  general  prohi- 
bition, extending  to  all  princes,  state*,  or  poten- 
tates, the  Engfth  were  totally  disabled  from  assist- 
ing their  best  allies :  that  among  others  the  king 
of  Portugal  frequently  borrowed  money  of  the  Eng- 
lish merchants  residing  within  his  dominions  ;  that 
while  the  licensing  power  remained  in  the  crown, 
the  license*  would  be  issued  through  the  hands  of 
the  minister,  who  by  this  new  trade  might  gain 
twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  thousand  a-year ;  that  the 
bill  would  render  the  exchequer  a  court  of  inquisi- 
tion :  and  that  whilst  it  restrained  our  merchants 
from  assisting  the  princes  and  powers  of  Europe, 
it  permitted  our  stock-jobbers  to  trade  in  their  funds 
without  interruption.  Other  arguments  of  equal 
weight  were  enforced  by  Mr.  Barnard,  a  merchant 
of  London,  who  perfectly  understood  trade  in  all 
its  branches,  spoke  with  judgment  and  precision, 
and  upon  all  occasion*  steadily  adhered  to  the  in- 
terest and  liberties  of  hi*  country.  After  having 
explained  his  reasons,  he  declared  ho  should  never 
consent  to  a  bill  which  he  deemed  a  violation  of 
our  fundamental  laws,  a  breach  of  our  dearest  li- 
berties, and  a  very  terrible  hardship  on  mankind. 
Sir  William  Wyndham  distinguished  himself  on 
the  same  side  of  the  question :  the  bill  waa  vindi- 
cated by  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  Mr.  Pelham,  and  Sir 
Philip  Yorke,  attorney-general;  and  being  sup- 
ported by  the  whole  weight  of  ministerial  influence, 
not  only  passed  through  the  house,  but  was  after- 
ward* enacted  into  a  law. 

CHARTER  OP  THE  BAST  INDIA  COMPANY. 

The  subsidies  were  continued  to  the  landgrave 
of  Hesse-Cassel  and  the  duke  of  Brunswick-Woffcn- 
buttle,  in  spite  of  all  that  could  be  urged  against 
these  extraneous  encumbrances :  and  the  supply 
for  the  ensuing  year  was  granted  according  to  the 
estimates  which  the  ministry  thought  proper  to 
produce,  amounting  to  about  two  millions  two  bun. 
dred  and  eighty  thousand  pounds.  It  must  be 
owned,  however,  for  the  credit  of  the  session,  that 
the  houses  appropriated  one  million  of  the  sur- 
pluses arising  from  the  sinking  fund  towards  the 
discharge  of  the  national  debt;  and  by  another  act 
extinguished  the  duties  upon  salt,  by  which  expe- 
dient the  subject  was  eased  of  a  heavy  burden,  not 
only  in  being  freed  from  the  duty,  but  also  from  a 
considerable  charge  of  salaries  given  to  a  great 
number  of  officers  employed  to  collect  this  imposi- 
tion. They  likewise  encouraged  the '  colony  of 
Carolina  with  an  act,  allowing  the  planters  and 
traders  of  that  province  to  export  rice  directly  to 
any  part  of  Europe  southward  of  Cape  Finbterre ; 
and  they  permitted  salt  from  Europe  to  be  import* 
ed  into  the  colony  of  New  York.  The  term  of  me 
exclusive  trade  granted  by  act  of  parliament  to  the 
East  India  company  drawing  towards  a  period 
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many  considerable  merchant!  and  others  made  ap- 
plication for  being  incorporated  and  rested  with 
the  privilege  of  trading  to  those  countries,  propos- 
ing to  lav  that  branch  of  trade  op  en  to  all  the  sub- 
jects of  Great  Britain,  on  certain  conditions.  In 
consideration  of  an  act  of  parliament  for  this  pur- 
pose, they  offered  to  advance  three  millions  two 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  for  redeeming  the  fund 
and  trade  of  the  present  East  India  company. 
This  proposal  was  rejected:  and  the  exclusive 
privilege  rested  in  the  company  was,  by  act  of 
parliament,  protracted  to  the  year  one  thousand 
•even  hundred  and  sixty-six,  upon  the  foUow- 
ng  conditions:  That  they  should  pay  into  the 
exchequer  the  sum  of  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds  towards  the  supplies  of  the  year,  without 
interest  or  addition  to  their  capital  stock :  that  the 
annuity  or  yearly  fond  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand  pounds,  payable  to  them  from  the 
public,  should  be  reduced  to  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-eight thousand :  that  after  the  year  one  thou- 
sand seren  hundred  and  sixty-six,  their  right  to 
the  exclusive  trade  should  be  liable  to  be  taken 
away  by  parliament,  on  three  years'  notice,  and 
repayment  of  their  capital. 

THE  EMPEROR  RESENTS  THE  TREATY  OP 

SEVILLE.    1730. 

Ok  the  fifteenth  day  of  May  the  king  went  to 
the  house  of  peers,  and  closed  the  session.  In  his 
speech  he  expressed  his  joy,  that  notwithstanding 
au  the  clamours  which  were  raised,  the  parlia- 
ment had  approved  of  those  matters  which,  he 
said,  could  not  fail  to  inspire  all  mankind  with  a 
just  detestation  of  those  incendiaries,  who,  by  scan- 
dalous libels,  laboured  to  alienate  those  affections 
of  his  people ;  to  fin  their  minds  with  groundless 
jealousies  and  unjust  complaints,  in  dishonour  of 
him  and  his  government,  and  in  defiance  of  the 
sense  of  both  houses  of  parliament  (5).  The  em- 
peror was  so  much  incensed  at  the  insult  offered 
mm  in  the  treaty  of  Seville,  with  respect  to  the  gar- 
risons of  Tuscany  and  Parma,  that  he  prohibited 
die  subjects  of  Great  Britain  from  trading  in  bis 
dominions :  he  began  to  make  preparations  for  war, 
and  actually  detached  bodies  of  troops  to  Italy  I 
with  such  despatch  as  had  been  very  seldom  ex- 
erted by  the  house  of  Austria.  Yet  the  article  of 
which  he  complained  was  not  so  much  a  real  in- 
jury as  an  affront  put  upon  the  head  of  the  empire ; 
for  eventual  succession  to  those  Italian  dutchies 
had  been  secured  to  the  infant.  Don  Carlos,  by  the 
quadruple  alliance  :  and  all  that  the  emperor  re- 
quired was,  that  this  prince  should  receive  the 
investiture  of  them  as  fiefs  of  the  empire. 

ARRIVAL  OP  SEVEN  INDIAN  CHIEPS. 

I*  Great  Britain,  this  year  was  not  distinguished 
by  any  transaction  of  great  moment.   Seven  chiefs 
of  the  Cherokee  nations  of  Indians  in  America 
were  brought  to  Bngland  by  Sir  Alexander  Cumin. 
Being  introduced  to    the   king,  they    laid  their 
crown  and  regalia  at  his  feet ;  and  by  an  authentic 
deed  acknowledged  themselves  subjects  to  his  do- 
minion, in  the  name  of  all  their  compatriots,  who 
had  vested  them  with  full  powers  for  mis  purpose. 
They  were  amazed  and  confounded  at  the  riches 
and  magnificence  of  the  British  court :  they  com- 
pared the  king  and  queen  to  the  sun  and  moon, 
che  princes  to  the  stars  of  heaven,  and  themselves 
to  nothing.    They  gave  their  assent  in  the  most 
solemn    mznoer  to  articles  of  friendship  and  com- 
merce, proposed  by  the  lords  commissioners  for 
trade  and    plantations ;  and   being  loaded  with 
presents  of  necessaries,  arms,  and  ammunition, 
were  re-conveyed  to   then*  own  country,    which 
borders  on  the  province  of  South  Carolina.    In  the 
month  of  September,  a  surprising  revolution  was 
effected  at  Constantinople,  without  bloodshed  or 
confusion.    A  few  mean  Janissaries  displayed  a 
flag  in  the  streets,  exclaiming  that  all  true  Mus- 
snhnen  ought  to  follow  them,  and  assist  in  reform- 
ing the  government.    They  soon  increased  to  the 
number  of  one  hundred  thousand,  marched  to  the 
seraglio,  and  demanded  the  grand  vixicr,  the  kiaja, 
and    captain    pacha.     These  unhappy  ministers 
were  immediately  strangled.    Their  bodies  being 
sWHfoiod  to  the  insurgents,  were  dragged  through 
sbe  Mtnet»,  and  afterwards,  thrown  to  the  dogs  to 
be  devoured.    Not  contented  with  this  sacrifice, 
she  revellers  deposed  the  grand  signor  Achmet, 
who  was  confined  to  the  same  prison  from  whence 
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they  brought  his  nephew  Machnmt,  and  raised  this 
last  to  the  throne,  after  he  had  lived  seven  and 
twenty  years  in  confinement. 

England  was  at  this  period  infested  with  rob- 
bers, assassins,  and  incendiaries,  the  natural  con- 
sequences of  degeneracy,  corruption,  and  the  want 
of  police  in  the  interior  government  of  the  king- 
dom. This  defect,  in  a  great  measure,  arose  from 
an  absurd  notion,  that  laws  necessary  to  prevent 
those  acts  of  cruelty,  violence,  and  rapine,  would 
be  incompatible  with  the  liberty  of  British  sub- 
jects ;  a  notion  that  confounds  all  distinctions  be- 
tween liberty  and  brutal  licentiousness,  as  if  that 
freedom  was  desirable,  in  the  enjoyment  of  which 
people  find  no  security  for  their  fives  or  effects. 
The  peculiar  depravity  of  the  times  was  visible 
even  m  the  conduct  of  those  who  preyed  upon  the 
commonwealth.  Thieves  and  robbers  were  now 
become  more  desperate  and  savage  than  ever  they 
had  appeared  since  mankind  was  civilised.  In  the 
exercise  of  their  rapine,  they  wounded,  maimed, 
and  even  murdered  the  unhappy  sufferers,  through 
a  wantonness  of  barbarity.  They  circulated  let- 
ters, demanding  sums  of  money  from  certain  in- 
dividuals, on  pain  of  reducing  their  houses  to 
ashes,  and  then*  families  to  ruin ;  and  even  set 
fire  to  the  house  of  a  rich  merchant  hi  Bristol,  who 
had  refused  to  oomply  with  their  demand.  The 
same  species  of  villany  was  practised  in  different 
parts  of  tho  kingdom ;  so  that  the  government  was 
obliged  to  interpose,  and  -offer  a  considerable  re- 
ward for  discovering  the  ruffians  concerned  in  such 
execrable  designs. 

BILL  AGAINST  PENSIONERS  SITTING  IN 

THE  COMMONS. 

In  the  speech  with  which  the  king  opened  the 
session  of  parliament  on  the  twenty-first  day*  of 
January,  he  told  them  that  the   present  critical 
conjuncture  ■penned  in  a  very  particular  manner  to 
deserve  their  attention  ;  that  as  the  transactions 
then  depending  in  the  several  courts  of  Europe 
were  upon  the  point  of  being  determined,  the 
great  event  of  peace  or  war  might  be  very  much 
affected  by  their  first  resolutions,  which  were  ex- 
pected by  different  powers  with  great  impatience. 
He  said,  the  continuance  of  that  seal  and  vigour 
with  which  they  had  hitherto  supported  him  and 
his  engagements  must  at  this  time  be  of  the  great- 
est weight  and  importance  both  with   regard  to 
bis  allies*  and  to  these  who  might  be  disposed,  be- 
fore the  season  of  action,  to  prevent,  by  an  accom- 
modation, the  fetal  consequences  of  a  general  rup- 
ture.    The  former  scene  was  repeated.      Both 
houses,  in  their  addresses,  promised  to  support  his 
majesty  in  all  his  engagements  :  yet  the  members 
in  the  opposition  demonstrated  the  absurdity  of 
promising  to  fulfil  engagements,  before  they  could 
possibly  xnow  whether  or  not  they  were  for  the 
service  of  Great  Britain.  Another  btU  was  brought 
into  the  house  of  commons,  to  prevent  pensioners 
from  sitting  as  members  of  parliament ;  and,  after 
a  third  nadmg,  carried  up  to  tho  fords  for  their 
concurrence.    When  the  supply  fell  under  com 
sideration,  the  debates  were  renewed  upon  the 
subsidies  to  the  landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel  and  the 
duke  of  Wolfenbuttie,  which,  however,  were  con- 
tinued ;  and  every  article  was  granted  aocordsog 
to  the  estimates  given  in  for  the  expenses  of  the 
ensuing  year.    Two  petitions  being  presented  to 
the  oommons,  representing  the  delays  of  justice, 
occasioned  by  the  use  of  the  Latin  tongue  In  pro- 
ceedings at  law,  a  bill  was  brought  in  for  changing 
this  practice,  and  enacting,  that  all  those  processes 
and  pleadings  should  be  entered  in  the  English 
language.    Though  one  would  imagine  that  very 
little  could  be  advanced  against  such  a  regulation, 
the  bill  met  with  warm  opposition,  on  pretence 
that  it  would  render  useless  the  ancient  records 
which  were  written  fan  that  language,  and  intro- 
duce confusion  and  delay  of  justice,  by  altering  the 
established  form  and  method  of  pleading :  in  spite 
of  these  objections  it  passed  through  both  houses, 
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and  obtained  the  royal  assent.  A  great  number  of 
merchants  from  different  parts  of  the  kingdom 
having  repeated  their  complaints  of  depredations 
and  cruelties  committed  by  the  Spaniards  in  the 
West  Indies,  their  petitions  were  referred  to  tho 
consideration  of  a  grand  committee.    Their  com- 

Jrtaints  upon  examination  appeared  to  be  well 
bunded.    The  house  presented  an  address  to  the 
king,  desiring   his  majesty  would  be  graciously 
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pleated  to  oontinue  his  endeavours  to  prevent 
such  depredations  for  the  future  ;  to  procure  roll 
satisfaction  for  the  damages  already  •astained; 
and  to  secure  to  the  British  subjects  the  full  and 
uninterrupted  exercise  of  their  trade  and  naviga- 
tion to  and  from  the  British  colonies  in  America. 
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the  sixteenth  day  of  March  concluded  at  Tienna  a 
treaty  with  his  Britannic  majesty,  by  which  he  est- 
sentod  to  withdraw  his  troops  from  Parma  and 
Placentia.  He  agreed,  mat  the  king  of  Spain  might 
take  possession  of  these  places  in  favour  of  his  son 
Don  Carlos,  according  to  the  treaty  of  Serille.    He 


The  bill  against  pensions  produced  a  warm  debate  ,  likewise  agreed,  that  the  Ostend  company, 


in  the  house  of  lords,  where  it  was  violently  op- 
posed by  the  dukes  of  Newcastle  and  Argyle ;  the 
earl  of  Ilay,  and  Dr.  Sherlock,  bishop  of  Bangor. 
This  prelate,  in  a  remarkable  speech,  represented 
it  as  a  scheme  to  enlarge  the  power  of  the  house  of 
commons,  and  to  break  the  balance  between  the 

Kwers  essential  to  the  constitution,  so  as,  sooner  or 
«r,  to  prove  the  ruin  of  the  whole.  The  great 
barrier  provided  against  bribery  and  corruption  by 
tins  bill  consisted  in  an  oath  to  be  imposed  on  au 
members  of  the  lower  house,  by  which  they  must 
have  solemnly  sworn  and  declared,  that  they  had 
not  directly,  nor  indirectly,  any  pension  during 

Sleasure,  or  for  any  number  of  years,  or  any  office 
i  part,  or  in  the  whole,  held  for  them,  or  for  their 
benefit,  by  any  persons  whatsoever ;  and  that  they 
would  not  accept  any  such'  pensions  or  offices,  with- 
out signif ying^he  same  to  tile  house  within  fourteen 
days  after  they  should  be  received  or  accepted.  The 
bill  was  vindicated  as  just  and  necessary  by  the 
earls  of  Winchelsea  and  Strafford,  lord  Bathurst, 
and  lord  Carteret,  who  had  by  this  time  joined  as 
an  auxiliary  in  the  opposition.  [See  note  L  L,  at 
the  end  of  this  Vol.] 

TREATY  OP  VIENNA.    1731. 

The  house  of  peers  proceeded  to  consider  the 
state  of -the  national  debt :  they  read  a  bill  for  the 
free  importation  of  wool  from  Ireland  into  England, 
which  was  fiercely  opposed,  and  laid  aside,  contra- 
ry to  all  the  rules  of  sound  policy.  They  passed 
the  bill  for  carrying  on  proceedings  at  law  in  the 
English  language ;  and  a  fruitless  motion  was  made 
by  lord  Bathurst  for  an  address,  to  desire  bis  majes- 
ty would  give  directions  for  dischargingthe  Hessian 
troops  that  were  in  the  pay  of  Great  Britain.  On 
the  seventh  day  of  May  the  parliament  was  pro- 
rogued, after  the  king  had  given  them  to  under- 
stand, that  all  apprehensions  of  war  were  now 
happily  removed,  by  a  treaty  signed  at  Vienna  be- 
tween him  and  the  emperor.  He  said  it  was  com- 
municated to  the  courts  of  Prance  and  Spain,  as 
parties  to  the  treaty  of  Seville,  the  execution  of 
which  it  principally  regarded ;  and  that  it  likewise 
was  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  States- 
general.  He  observed,  that  the  conditions  and 
engagements  into  which  he  had  entered  on  this 
occasion  were  agreeable  to  that  necessary  concern 
which  the  British  nation  must  always  have  for  the 
security  and  preservation  of  the  balance  of  power 
in  Europe :  and  that  tins  happy  turn,  duly  improv- 
ed with  a  just  regard  to  former  alliances,  yielded  a 
favourable  prospect  of  seeing*  the  public  tranquillity 
re-established. 

DEATH  OP  THE  DUKE  OP  PARMA. 

In  the  month  of  January  the  duke  of  Parma  died, 
after  having  made  a  will  m  which  he  declared  his 
dutches*  was  three  months  advanced  in  her  preg- 
nancy ;  entreating  the  allied  powers  of  Europe  to 
have  compassion  upon  his  people,  and  defer  the 
execution  of  their  projects  until  his  consort  should 
be  delivered.  In  case  the  child  should  be  still-born, 
or  die  after  the  birth,  he  bequeathed  his  dominions 
and  allodial  estates  to  the  infant  Don  Carlos  of 
Spain ;  and  appointed  five  regents  to  govern  the 
dutrhy.  Notwithstanding  this  disposition,  a  body 
at  Imperial  troops  immediately  took  possession  of 
Parma  and  Placentia,  under  the  command  of  gen- 
eral Stamps,  who  declared  they  should  conduct 
themselves  with  all  possible  regularity  and  moder- 
.  ation,  and  leave  the  administration  entirely  to  the 
regents  whom  the  duke  had  appointed.  They  pub- 
licly proclaimed  in  the  market-place,  that  they  took 
possession  of  these  dutchies  for  the  infant,  Don 
Carlos :  and  that  if  the  dutchess  dowager  should 
not  be  delivered  of  a  prince,  the  said  infant  might 
receive  the  investiture  from  the  emperor  whenever 
he  would,  provided  he  should  come  without  an 
army.  Though  these  steps  seemed  to  threaten  an 
immediate  war,  the  king  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
States-general  interposed  their  mediation  so  effec- 
tually with  the  court  of  Vienna,  that  the  emperor 
desisted  from  the  prosecution  of  his  design j  and  on 


had  given  such  umbrage  to  the  maritime  powera, 
should  be  totally  dissolved,  on  condition  that  the 
contracting  powers  concerned  in  the  treaty  of 
SeriBe  should  guarantee  the  pragmatic  sanction, 
or  succession  of  the  Austrian  hereditary  donmuon 
to  the  heirs  female  of  the  emperor,  in  case  he 
should  die  without  male  issue.  The  Dutch  minister 
residing  at  the  Imperial  court  did  not  subscribe  this 
treaty,  because,  by  the  maxims  received  in  that  re- 
public, and  the  nature  of  her  government,  he  could 
not  be  vested  with  full  powers  so  soon  as  it  would 
have  been  necessary :  nevertheless  the  States-gen- 
eral were,  by  a  separate  article,  expressly  named 
as  a  principal  contracting  party. 

DON  CARLOS  TAKES   POSSESSION  OP  HIS 
TERRITORIES. 

On  the  twenty-second  day  of  July  a  new  treaty 
was  signed  at  Vienna  between  the  emperor  and 
the  kings  of  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  tending  to 
confirm  the  former.  In  August  a  treaty  of  union 
and  defensive  alliance  between  the  electorates  of 
Saxbny  and  Hanover  was  executed  at  Dresden. 
The  court  of  Spain  expressing  some  doubts  with 
regard  to  the  pregnancy  of  the  dutchess  of  Parma, 
she  underwent  a  formal  examination  by,  five  mid- 
wives  of  different  nations  in  presence  of  the  elder 
dutchess  dowager,  several  ladies  of  quality,  three 
physicians  and  a  surgeon ;  and  was  declared  with 
child :  nevertheless,  after  having  kept  all  Europe 
in  suspense  for  six  months,  she  owned  she  had  been 
deceived;  and  general  Stampa,  with  the  imperial 
forces,  took  formal  possession  of  the  dutchies  of 
Parma  and  Placentia.  Spain  and  the  great  duke 
of  Tuscany  having  acceded  to  the  last  treaty  of 
Vienna,  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  engaged  to 
equip  an  armament  that  should  convoy  Don  Carlos 
to  his  new  dominions.  Accordingly,  Sir  Charles 
Wager  sailed  with  a  strong  squadron  from  Ports- 
mouth on  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  August ;  and  in 
September  arrived  at  Barcelona,  where  being  joined 
by  the  Spanish  fleet  and  transports,  they  sailed  to- 
gether to  Leghorn ;  from  whence  the  admiral  re- 
turned to  England.  Don  Carlos  passed  through 
part  of  Prance,  and  embarking  at  Antibee  on  board 
of  the  Spanish  galleys,  arrived  at  Leghorn  in  De* 
comber.  Then  the  Imperial  general  withdrew  hit 
forces  into  the  Milanese ;  and  the  infant  took  pos- 
session of  his  new  territories. 

RELIGIOUS  DISPUTES  IN  PRANCE. 

During  these  transactions  Prance  was  distracted 
by  religious  disputes,  occasioned  by  the  bull  Uni- 
genitus  thundered  against  the  doctrines  of  Janse- 
nius ;  a  bill  which  had  produced  a  schism  in  the 
Gallican  church,  and  well  nigh  involved  that  coun- 
try in  civil  war  and  confusion.  It  was  opposed  by 
the  parliaments  and  lay  tribunals  of  the  kingdom ; 
but  many  bishops,  and  the  Jesuits  in  general,  were 
its  most  strenuous  assertors.  All  the  artifices  of 
priest-craft  were  practised  on  both  sides  to  inflame 
the  enthusiasm,  and  manage  the  superstition  of  the 
people.  Pretended  miracles  were  wrought  at  tfao 
tomb  of  abbe  Paris,  who  bad  died  without  accepting 
the  bull,  consequently  was  declared  damned  by  the 
abettors  of  that  constitution.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Jesuits  exerted  all  their  abilities  and  industry  in 
preaching  against  the  Jansenists ;  m  establishing  an 
opinion  of  their  superior  sanctity ;  and  inspiring  a 
spirit  of  quietism  anions;  their  votaries,  who  were 
transported  into  the  delirium  of  possession,  illumin- 
ation, and  supernatural  converse.  These  arts  were 
often  used  for  the  most  infamous  purposes.  Fe- 
male enthusiasts  were  wrought  up  to  such  a  vio- 
lence of  agitation,  that  nature  fainted  under  the 
struggle,  and  the  j>seudo  saint  seized  this  opportu- 
nity of  violating  the  chastity  of  his  penitent.  Such 
was  said  to  be  the  case  of  Mademoiselle  la  Cadiere, 
a  young  gentlewoman  of  Toulon,  abused  in  this 
manner  by  the  lust  and  villany  of  Pcro  Girard,  s 
noted  Jesuit,  who  underwent  a  trial  before  the 
parliament  of  Aix  and  very  narrowly  escaped  the 
stake. 


GEORGE  IL 
THE  MINISTRY  VIOLENTLY  OPPOSED. 

The  parliament  of  Great  Britain  meeting  on  the 
thirteenth  day  of  January,  the  king  in  Ha  speech 
declared,  that  the  general  tranquillity  of  Europe 
ta  restored  and  established  by  the  last  treaty  of 
Vienna ;  and  Bon  Carlos  was  aetnally  possessed  of 
Puma  and  Placentia :  that  six  thousand  Spaniards 
were  quietly  admitted  and  quartered  in  the  dutchy 
of  Tuscany,  to  secure,  by  the  express  consent  and 
agreesaeat  of  the  great  duke,  the  reversion  of  bis 
aoounions;  and  that  a  family  convention  was  made 
between  the  courts  of  Spain  and  Tuscany,  for  pre- 
ssrving  mutual  peace  and  friendship  in  the  two 
bosses.    He  teld  the  commons,  that  the  estimates 
for  the  service  of  the  current  year  would  be  con- 
auerably  less  than  those  of  former  years.    He  re- 
unanhnity :  he  observed  that  his  gov- 
it  had  no  security  but  what  was  equally 
_  to  their  happiness,  and  to  the  protection 
of  his  people :  that  their  prosperity  bad  no  founda- 
tion but  in  the  defence  and  support  of  his  govern- 
swat    *  Our  safety  (said  beS  is  mutual,  and  our 
interest  are  inseparable."    The  opposition  to  the 
court  measures  appears  to  have  been  uncommonly 
spirited  during  the  course  of  this  session.     The 
Banister's  motions  were  attacked  with  all  the  artil- 
lery of  elocution.    His  principal  emissaries  were 
sbhged  to  task  their  faculties  to  their  full  exertion, 
to  paste  and  perplex  where  they  could  not  demon* 
•hate  and  convince,  to  misrepresent  what  they 
could  not  vindicate,  and  to  elude  the  arguments 
which  they  could  not  refute.    In  the  house  of  com- 
umbs,  lord  Harvey,  lately  appointed  vice  chamber- 
baa  of  his  majesty's  housebote:,  made  a  motion  for 
sa  address  of  thanks,  in  which  they  should  declare 
their  entire  approbation  of  the  king's  conduct,  ac- 
knowledge the  blessings  they  enjoyed  under  bis 
government,  express  their  confidence  in  the  wisdom 
of  Us  councils ;  and  declare  their  readiness  to  grant 
the  necessary  supplies.    This  member,  son  to  the 
earl  of  Bristol,  was  a  nobleman  of  some  parts, 
which,  however,  were  more  specious  than  solid. 
He  condescended  to  act  as  a  subaltern  to  the  min- 
ister, and  approved  himself  extremely  active  in 
forwarding  all  his  designs,  whether  as  a  secret 
enussary  or  public  orator ;  in  which  hist  capacity 
he  appears  to  hare  been  pert,  frivolous,  and  frothy, 
ius  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Clutterbuck,  and 
oppoted  hy  Sir  Wilfred  Lawson,  Mr.  Shippen,  M. 
W.  PuHeney,  Sir  William  Wyndbam,  and   Mr. 
Oglethorpe.    They  did  not  argue  against  a  general 
address  of  thanks ;  hut  exposed  the  absurdity  and 
sod  tendency  of  expressions  which  implied  a  blind 
approbation  of  all  the  measures  of  the  ministry, 
wr  Wilfred  Lawson  observed,  that  notwithstanding 
the  great  dungs  we  had  done  for  the  crown  of 
Spam,  and  the  favours  we  had  procured  for  the 
">yal  nunfiy  of  that  kingdom,  little  or  no  satisfac- 
tion had  as  yet  been  received  for  the  injuries  our 
toerchants  had  sustained  from  that  nation.     Mr. 
Pelteney  took  notice,  that  the  nation,  by  becoming 
guarantee  to  the  pragmatic  sanction,  laid  itself  un- 
der an  obligation  to  assist  the  Austrian  family  when 
attached  by  any  potentate  whatever,  except  the 
mud  signer :  that  they  might  bo  attacked  when  it 
would  be  much  against  the  interest  of  the  kingdom 
to  engage  itself  in  a  war  upon  any  foreign  account : 
that  it  might  one  day  be  for  the  interest  of  the  na- 
tion to  join  against  them,  in  order  to  preserve  the 
balance  of  Europe,  the  establishing  of  which  had 
•heady  cost  England  such  immense  sums  of  money. 
He  insisted  upon  the  absurdity  of  concluding  such 
■  number  of  inconsistent  treaties ;  and  concluded 
with  saying,  that  if  affairs  abroad  were  now  happily 
established,  the  ministry  which  conducted   them 
might  be  compared  to  a  pilot,  who,  though  there 
was  a  dear,  safe,  and  straight  channel  into  port, 
yet  took  it  in  his  head  to  carry  the  ship  a  great 
way  about,  through  sands,  rocks,  and  shallows; 
who  after  having  lost  a  great  number  of  seamen, 
destroyed  a  great  deal  of  tackle  and  rigging,  and 
•abjected  the  owners  to  an   enormous   expense, 
at  last  by  chance  bits  the  port,  and  triumphs 
la   his   good    conduct.      Sir    William    Wyndbam 
■poke  to  the  same  purpose.    Mr.  Oglethorpe,  a 
gentleman  of  unblemished  character,  brave,  gen- 
erous,   and    humane,    affirmed  that  many  other 
things  related  more  nearly  to  the  honour  and  in- 
terest of  the  nation  than  did  the  guarantee  of  the 
pragmatic  sanction.    He  said  he  wished  to  have 
heard  that  the  new  works  at  Dunkirk  had  been 
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entirely  rased  and  destroyed:  tha£  the  nation 
had  received  full  and  'complete  satisfaction  foe 
the  depredations  committed;  by  the  natives  0/ 
8pam :  that  more  care  was  taken  in  disciplining 
the  militia,  on  whose  valour  the  nation  must  chiefly 
depend  in  case  of  invasion  ;  and  that  some  regard 
had  been  shown  to  the  oppressed  nrotestants  in 
Germany.  He  expressed  his  satisfaction  to  find  that 
the  English  were  not  no  closely  united  to  France  as 
formerly ;  for  he  had  generally  observed,  that  when 
two  dogs  were  in  a  leash  together,  the  stronger 
generally  ran  away  with  the  weaker ;  and  this  he 
was  afraid  had  been  the  case  between  France  and 
Great  Britain.  The  motion  was  vigorously  de- 
fended by  Mr.  Pelham,  paymaster  of  the  forces* 
and  brother  to  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  a  man 
whose  greatest  fault  was  his  being  concerned  in 
supporting  the  measure  of  a  corrupt  ministry.  In 
other  respects  he  Was  liberal,  candid,  benevolent, 
and  even  attached  to  the  interest  of  his  country, 
though  egrogiously  mistaken  m  his  notions  of  gov- 
ernment. On  tins  occasion  he  asserted  that  it 
was  ho  way  inconsistent  with  the  honour  or  dignity 
of  that  house  to  thank  his  majesty  in  the  mott  parti- 
cular terms  for  every  thing  he  had  been  pleased  to 
communicate  in  his  speech  from  the  throne :  that 
n»  expressions  of  approbation  in  the  address  could 
be  any  way  made  use  of  to  prevent  an  inquiry  into 
the  measures  which  had  been  pursued,  when  tha> 
treaties  should  be  hud  befbro  the  house.  He  said, 
at  the  opening  of  a  session  the  oyes  of  all  Europe 
were  turned  towards  Great  Britain,  and  from  the 
parliament's  first  resolves  all  the  neighbouring 
powers  judged  of  the  unanimity  that  would  ensue 
between  his  majesty  and  the  representatives  of 
Us  people :  that  their  appearing  jealous  or  diftV 
dent  of  his  majesty's  conduct  would  weaken  his 
influence  upon  the  councils  of  foreign  states  and 
potentates,  and  perhaps  put  it  out  of  bis  power  to 
rectify  any  false  step  that  might  have  been  made 
by  bis  ministers.  His  arguments  were  reinforced 
by  a  long  speech  from  Mr.  H.  Walpole.  The  ques- 
tion was  put,  the  motion  carried,  and  the  address) 
presented. 

DEBATE  ON  A  8TANDING  ARMY. 

The.  next  subject  of  debate  was  the  number  of 
land  forces.    When  the  supply  fell  under  consider* 
ation,  Sir  W.  Strickland,  secretary  at  war,  mot  ed 
that  the  same  number  which  had  be*u  maintained 
in  the  preceding  year  should  be  continued  in  pay. 
On  the  other  hand,  lord  Morpeth,  having  demon- 
strated the  danger  to  which  the  liberties  of  the 
nation  might  be  exposed,  by  maintaining  a  numer- 
ous standing  army  in  time  of  peace,  made  a  motion 
that  the  number  should  be  reduced  to  twelve  thou- 
sand.   A  warm  debate  ensuing,  was  managed  In 
favour  of  the    first   motion   by  lord  Hervey,  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,    and  his  brother,    Mr.  Pelham 
and    Sir   Philip    Yorke,    attorney-general.     Tils 
gentleman  was   counted  a  better  lawyer  than  a 
politician,  and  shone  more  as  an  advocate  at  the 
i  bar  than  as  an  orator  in  the  house  of  commons. 
The  last  partisan  of  the  ministry  was  Sir  William 
Yonge,  one  *of  the  lords  commissioners  in  the  treas- 
ury ;  a  man  who  rendered  himself  serviceable  and 
necessary,  by  stooping  to  all  compliances,  running 
upon  every  <*cent,   and  haranguing  on  every  sub- 
ject with  an  even,  uninterrupted,  tedious  flow  of 
dull  declamation,  composed  of  assertions  without 
veracity,  conclusions  from  false  premises,   words 
without  meaning,  and  language  without  propriety. 
Lord  MoTpeth's  motion  was  espoused  by  Mr.  Wac 
kin  Williams  Wynne,  a  gentleman  of  an  ancient 
family  and  opulent  fortune  in  Wales,  brave,  open, 
hospitable,  and  warmly  attached  to  the  ancient  con- 
stitution and  hierarchy :  he  was  supported  by  Mr, 
Walter  Plumer,  who  spoke  with  weight,  precision, 
and  severity,  by  Sir  W.  Wyndbam,  Mr.  Shippen, 
Mr.  W.  Pulteney,  and  Mr.  Barnard.    The  courtiers 
argued  that  it  was  necessary  to  maintain  such  a 
number  of  land  forces  as  might  defeat  the  designs  of 
malcontents,  secure  the  interior  tranquillity  of  the 
kingdom,  defend  it  from  external  assaults,  overawe 
its  neighbours,  and  enable  it  to  take  vigorous  mean, 
ures  in  case  the  peace  of  Europe  should  be  re- 
embroiled.    They  affirmed,  the  science  of  war  was 
so  much  altered,  and  required  so  much  attention, 
that  no  dependence  was  to  be  placed  upon  a  militia  1 
that  all  nations  were  obliged  to  maintain  standing 
armies,  for  their  security  against  the  encroachments 
of  neighbouring  powers :  that  the  number  of  troops 
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in  Great  Britain  was  too  inconsiderable  to  excite 
the  jealousy  of  the  people,  even  under  an  ambi- 
tious monarch :  that  hi*  majesty  never  entertained 
the  least  thought  of  infringing  the  liberties  of  his 
subjects :  that  it  could  not  be  supposed  that  the 
officers,  among  whom  were  many  gentlemen  of  fa- 
mily and  fortune,  would  ever  concur  in  a  design  to 
ensure  their  country ;  and  that  the  forces  now  in 

£ay  could  not  be  properly  deemed  a  standing  army, 
lasmuch  as  they  were  voted  and  maintained  from 
year  to  year  by  the  parliament,  which  was  the  re- 
presentative of  the  people.  To  these  arguments 
the  members  in  the  opposition  replied,  that  a  stand- 
ing force  In  time  of  peace  was  unconstitutional, 
and  had  been  always  thought  dangerous ;  that  a 
militia  was  as  capable  of  discipline  as  a  standing 
army,  and  would  bare  more  incentives  to  courage 
and  perseverance:  that  the  civil  magistrate  was 
able  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  country ;  that 
the  number  of  the  malcontents  was  altogether  con- 
temptible, though  it  might  be  considerably  aug- 
mented by  maintaining  a  standing  army,  and  other 
such  arbitrary  measures :  that  other  nations  had 
been  enslaved  by  standing  armies ;  and  howsoever 
they  might  find  themselves  necessitated  to  depend 
upon  a  military  force  for  security  against  encroach- 
ing neighbours,  the  case  was  very  different  with 
regard  to  Great  Britain,  for  the  defence  of  which 
nature  had  provided  in  a  peculiar  manner :  that 
this  provision  was  strengthened  and  improved  by 
a  numerous  navy,  which  secured  her  dominion  of 
the  sea ;  and,  if  properly  disposed,  would  render 
all  invasion  impracticable,  or  at  least  ineffectual ; 
that  the  land-army  of  Great  Britain,  though  suffi- 
cient to  endanger  the  liberties  of  an  unarmed  peo- 
ple, could  not  possibly  secure  such  an  extent  of 
coast,  and  therefore  could  be  of  veiy  Utile  service 
in  preventing  an  invasion :  that  though  they  had  all 
imaginable  confidence  in  his  majesty's  regard  to 
the  liberty  of  his  subjects,  they  could  not  help  ap- 
prehending, that  should  a  standing  army  become 
part  of  the  constitution,  another  prince  of  more 
dangerous  talents,  and  more  fatal  designs,  might 
arise,  and  employ  it  for  the  worst  purposes  of  am- 
bition :  that  though  many  officers  were  gentlemen 
of  honour  and  probity,  these  might  be  easily  dis- 
carded, and  the  army  gradually  moulded  into  a 
2 trite  different  temper.  By  these  means,  practised 
i  former  times,  an  army  had  been  new  modelled 
to  such  a  degree,  that  they  turned  their  swords 
against  the  parliament,  for  whoso  defence  they 
had  been  raised,  and  destroyed  the  constitution 
both  in  church  and  state :  that  with  respect  to  its 
being  wholly  dependent  on  the  parliament,  the 
people  of  England  would  have  reason  to  complain 
of  the  same  hardship,  whether  a  standing  army 
should  be  declared  at  once  indispensable,  or  regu- 
larly voted  from  year  to  year,  according  to  the  di- 
rection of  the  ministry :  that  the  sanction  of  the 
legislature  granted  to  measures  which  in  themselves 
are  unconstitutional,  burdensome,  odious,  and  re- 
pugnant to  tho  genius  of  the  nation,  instead  ot 
yielding  consolation,  would  serve  only  to  demon- 
strate, that  the  most  effectual  method  of  forging 
the  chains  of  national  slavery  would  be,  that  of  mv 
nisterial  influence  operating  upon  a  venal  parlia- 
ment. Such  were  the  reasons  urged  against  a 
standing  army,  of  what  number  soever  it  might  be 
composed :  but  the  expediency  of  reducing  the 
number  from  about  eighteen  thousand  to  twelve 
thousand,  was  insisted  upon  as  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  his  majesty's  declaration,  by  which  they 
were  given  to  understand  that  the  peace  of  Europe 
was  established ;  and  that  he  had  nothing  so  much 
at  heart  as  the  ease  and  property  of  his  people. 
It  was  suggested,  that  if  eighteen  thousand  men 
were  sufficient  on  the  supposed  evo  of  a  general 
war  in  Europe,  it  was  surely  reasonable  to  think, 
that  a  less  number  would  suffice  when  peace  was 
perfectly  re-established.  Whatever  effect  these 
reasons  had  upon  the  body  of  the  nation,  they  made 
no  converts  in  the  bouse,  where  the  majority  re- 
solved that  the  standing  army  should  be  maintained 
without  reduction.  Mr.  Pliuncr  complained,  that 
the  country  was  oppressed  by  an  arbitrary  method 
of  quartering  soldiers,  in  an  undue  proportion, 
upon  those  publicans  who  refused  to  vote  in  elec- 
tions according  to  the  direction  of  the  ministry. 
Mr.  Piijteney  asserted,  that  the  money  raised  for 
the  subsistence  of  eighteen  thousand  men  in  Eng- 
land would  maintain  sixty  thousand  French  or  Ger- 
.mans,  or  the   same  number  of  almost  any  other 


Seople  on  the  continent.  8ir  Wuham  Wyndhan 
eclared,  that  eighteen  thousand  of  the  English 
troops  in  the  late  war  were  maintained  on  less 
than  two  thirds  of  the  sum  demanded  for  the  Kke 
number :  but  no  regard  was  paid  to  these  allega- 
tions. 

THE  CHARITABLE  CORPORATION. 

Tub  next  object  of  importance  that  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  house,  was  the  state  of  the  charitable 
corporation.  This  company  was  first  erected  in  the 
year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seven.  Their 
professed  intention  was  to  lend  money  at  legal  in- 
terest to  the  poor,  upon  small  pledges ;  and  to  per- 
sons of  better  rank  upon  an  indubitable  security  of 
goods  impawned.  Their  capital  was  at  first  hasted 
to  thirty  thousand  pounds ;  but,  by  licenses  mm 
the  crown,  they  increased  it  to  six  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds,  though  their  charter  was  never  coa* 
firmed  by  act  of  parliament.  In  the  month  of  Oc- 
tober,  George  Robinson,  esquire,  member  for  Mar- 
low,  the  cashier,  and  John  Thompson,  warehouse- 
keeper  of  the  corporation,  disappeared  in  one 
day.  The  proprietors  alarmed  at  this  incident, 
held  several  general  courts,  and  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  inspect  the  state  of  their  affair*.  They 
reported  that  for  a  capital  at  above  five  hundred 
thousand  pounds  no  equivalent  was  found ;  inas- 
much as  their  effects  did  not  amount  to  the  value 
of  thirty  thousand,  the  remainder  having  been  em- 
bezzled by  means  which  they  could  not  discover. 
The  proprietors,  in  a  petition  to  the  bouse  of  com- 
mons, represented  that  by  the  most '  notorious 
breach  of  trust  in  several  persons  to  whom  the  cam 
and  management  of  their  affairs  were  committed, 
the  corporation  had  been  defrauded  of  the  greatest 
part  of  their  capital;  and  that  many  of  thejien* 
tioners  were  reduced  to  the  utmost  degree  of  misery 
and  distress ;  they,  therefore,  prayed,  that  as  they 
were  unable  to  detect  the  combinations  of  those 
who  had  ruined  them,  or  to  bring  the  delinquents  to 
justice,  without  the  aid  of  the  power  and  authority 
of  parliament,  the  house  would  vouchsafe  to  inquire 
into  the  state  of  the  corporation,  and  the  conduct 
of  their  managers ;  and  give  such  relief  to  the  pe- 
titioners as  to  the  house  should  seem  meet.  The 
petition  was  graciously  received,  and  a  secret  com- 
mittee appointed  to  proceed  on  the  inquiry.  They 
soon  discovered  a  most  iniquitous  scene  of  fraud, 
which  bad  been  acted  by  Robinson  and  Thompson, 
in  concert  with  some  of  the  directors,  for  embezzling 
the  capital,  and  cheating  the  proprietors.  Many 
pereo  Da  of  rank  and  quality  were  concerned  in  this 
infamous  conspiracy  ;  some  of  the  first  characters 
in  the  nation  did  not  escape  suspicion  and  censure. 
Sir  Robert  Sutton  and  Sir  Archibald  Grant  were 
expelled  the  house  of  commons,  as  having  had  a 
considerable  share  in  those  fraudulent  practices :  a 
bill  was  brought  in  to  restrain  them  and  other  de- 
linquents from  leaving  the  kingdom,  or  alienating 
their  effects.  In  the  mean  time,  the  committee  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Signor  John  Angelo  BeUoai, 
an  eminent  banker  at  Rome,  giving  them  to  under- 
stand, that  Thompson  was  secured  tn  that  city,  win 
all  his  papers,  and  confined  to  the  castle  of  St  An- 
gelo  ;  and  that  the  papers  were  transmitted  to  his 
correspondent  at  Pans,  who  would  deliver  them 
up,  on  certain  conditions  stipulated  in  favour  of 
the  prisoner.  This  letter  was  considered  as  an  ar- 
tifice to  insinuate  a  favourable  opinion  of  the  pre- 
tender, as  if  he  had  taken  measures  for  securing 
Thompson,  from  his  zeal  for  justice,  and  affection 
for  the  Englivh  people.  On  this  supposition,  the 
proposals  were  rejected  with  disdain  ;  and  bom 
nouses  concurred  in  an  order  that  tho  letter  should 
"be  burned  at  the  Royal  Exchange,  by  the  hands  of 
the  common  hangman.  ■  The  lower  house  resolved, 
that  it  was  an  insolent  and  an  audacious  libel,  ab- 
surd and  contradictory  ;  that  the  whole  transaction 
was  a  scandalous  artifice,  calculated  to  delude  the 
unhappy,  and  to  disguise  and  conceal  the  wicked 
practices  of  the  professed  enemies  to  his  majesty's 
person,  crown,  and  dignity. 

REVIVAL  OF  THE  SALT-TAX. 

No  motion,  during  this  session,  produced  such  a 
warm  contest  as  did  that  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
when,  after  a  long  preamble,  he  proposed  that  the 
duties  on  salt,  which  about  two  years  before  bad 
been  abolished,  should  now  be  revived,  and  granted 
to  his  majesty,  bis  heirs  and  successors,  for  the 
term  of  three  years.    In  order  ti'  sweeten  this  pro 
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pool,  be  declared  that  the  land-tax  for  the  ensuing 
year  should  be  reduced  to  one  shilling  in  the  pound. 
AB  the  members  of  the  country  party  were  imme- 
diately in  commotion.  They  expressed  their  sur- 
prise at  the  grossness  of  the  imposition.  They  ob- 
served, that  two  years  had  scarce  elapsed  since  the 
king,  in  a  speech  from  the 'throne,  had  exhorted 
tbrai  to  abolish  some  of  the  taxes  that  were  the 
most  burdensome  to  the  poor:  the  house  was 
then  of  opinion,  that  the  tax  upon  salt  was  the 
Bost  burdensome,  and  the  most  pernicious  to  the 
trade  of  the  kingdom,  of  all  the  impositions  to 
which  the  poor  were  subjected,  and  therefore  it 
was  taken  off:  but  that  no  good  reason  could  be 
produced  for  altering  their  opinion  so  suddenly, 
tod  resolving  to  grhid  the  faces  of  the  poor,  in 
order  to  ease  a  few  rich  men  of  the  landed  interest. 
I  They  affirmed,  that  the  most  general  taxes  are  not 
always  the  least  burdensome :  that  after  a  nation 
u  obliged  to  extend  their  taxes  farther  than  the 
htraiim  of  their  country,  those  taxes  that  can  be 
raised  with  the  least  charge  to  the  public  are  the 
most  convenient  and  easiest  to  the  people  :  but 
they  ought  carefully  to  avoid  taxing  those  things 
which  are  necessary  for  the  subsistence  of  the 
poor.  The  price  of  all  necessaries  being  thus  en- 
hanced, the  wages  of  the  tradesman  and  manufac- 
turer must  be  increased;  and  where  these  are 
hi|h  the  manufacturers  will  be  undersold  by  those 
of  cheaper  countries.  The  trade  must  of  conse- 
quence be  ruined ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
mat  the  landed  gentleman  would  choose  to  save  a 
shfllrag  in  the  pound  from  the  land-tax,  by  means 
of  an  expedient  that  would  ruin  the  manufactures 
of  his  country,  and  decrease  the  value  of  his  own 
fortune.  They  alleged  that  the  salt-tax  particularly 
affected  the  poor,  who  could  not  afford  to  eat  fresh 
provisions ;  and  that,  as  it  formerly  occasioned 
morai urs  and  discontents  among  tho  lower  class 
of  people,  the  revival  of  it  would,  in  all  probability, 
exasperate  them  into  open  sedition.  They  observed, 
that  while  it  was  exacted  in  England,  a  great  num- 
ber of  merchants  sent  their  ships  to  Ireland,  to  be 
victualled  for  their  respective  voyages  ;  that  since 
it  bad  been  abolished,  many  experiments  had  been 
successfully  tried  with  salt  for  the  improvement 
of  agriculture,  which  would  be  entirely  defeated 
by  the  revival  of  this  imposition.  They  suggested 
that  the  land-tax  was  raised  at  a  very  small  ex- 
pense, and  subject  to  no  fraud,  whereas  that  upon 
salt  would  employ  a  great  number  of  additional 
officers  in  the  revenue,  wholly  depending  upon 
the  ministry,  whoso  influence  in  elections  they 
would  proportionably  increase.  They  even  hinted, 
that  thur  consideration  was  one  powerful  motive 
for  proposing  the  revival  of  an  odious  tax,  which 
was  ro  effect  an  excise,  and  would  be  deemed  a 
step  towards  a  general  excise  upon  all  sorts  of  pro- 
visions. Finally,  they  demonstrated  that  the  salt- 
tax  introduced  numberless  frauds  and  perjuries  in 
different  articles  of  traffic.  Sir  Robert  W  alpole  en- 
deavoured to  obviate  all  these  objections  in  a  long 
speech,  which  was  minutely  answered  and  refuted 
m  every  article  fay  Mr.  Pulteney.  Neverthelena, 
the  question  being  put,  the  minister's  motion  was 
carried  in  the  affirmative,  and  the  duty  revived  : 
yet,  before  the  bill  passed,  divers  motions  were 
made,  and  additional  clauses  proposed  by  the  mem- 
bers in  the  opposition.  New  debates  were  raised 
on  every  new  objection,  and  the  courtiers  were 
obliged  to  dispute  their  ground  by  inches. 

MIL  PULTENEY'S  NAME  STRUCK  OUT  OF 

THE  LIST  OF  PRIVY-COUNSELLORS. 

Tat  pension-bill  was  revived,  and  for  the  third 
thaw  rejected  in  the  house  of  lords.  A  bill  for  the 
oncooragement  of  the  sugar  colonies  passed  through 
the  lower  house  with  great  difficulty,  but  was  lost 
among  the  peers  :  another,  for  the  better  securing 
the  freedom  of  parliament,  by  further  qualifying 
members  to  sit  in  the  house  of  commons,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  thrown  out  upon  the  question. 
A  committee  had  been  appointed  to  inquire  into  a 
•ale  of  the  estate  which  bad  belonged  to  the  late 


earl  of  Derwentwater.  It  appeared  by  the  report, 
that  the  sale  had  been  fraudulent :  a  bill  was  pre- 
pared to  make  it  void :  Dennis  Bond,  esquire,  and 
serjeant  Birch,  commissioners  for  the  sale  of  the 
forfeited  estates,  were  declared  guilty  of  notorious 
breach  of  trust,  and  expelled  the  house,  of  which 
they  were  members :  George  Robineon,  esquire, 
underwent  the  same  sentence,  on  account  of  the 
part  he  acted  in  the  charitable  corporation,  as  he 
and  Thompson  had  neglected  to  surrender  them- 
selves, according  to  the  terms  of  a  bill  which  had 
paised  for  that  purpose.  During  this  session,  five 
members  of  parliament  were  expelled  for  the  most 
sordid  acts  of  knavery ;  a  sure  sign  of  national 
degeneracy  and  dishonour.  All  the  supplies  were 
granted,  and  among  other  articles,  the  sum  of  two 
and  twenty  thousand  six  hundred  ninety-four 
pounds,  seven  shillings,  and  sixpence,  for  the  agio 
or  difference  of  the  subsidies  payable  to  the  crown 
of  Denmark,  in  pursuance  of  the  treaty  subsisting 
between  the  late  king  and  that  monarch  :  but  mis 
was  not  obtained  without  a  violent  dispute.  Mr. 
Pulteney,  who  bore  a  considerable  share  in  all 
these  debates,  became  in  a  little  time  so  remarkable 
as  to  be  thought  worthy  of  a  very  particular  mark 
of  his  majesty's  displeasure.  The  king,  on  the  first 
day  of  July,  called  for  the  council-book,  and  with 
his  own  hand  struck  the  name  of  William  Pulteney, 
esquire,  out  of  the  list  of  privy-counsellors :  his 
majesty  further  ordered  him  to  be  put  out  of  all 
the  commissions  of  the  peace.  The  several  lord- 
lieutenants,  from  w'uum  ho  had  received  deputa- 
tions, were  comman  sed  to  revoke  them ;  and  tho 
lord-chancellor  and  secretaries  of  state  were  di- 
rected to  five  the  necessary  orders  for  that  purpose. 

THE  KINO  SETS  OUT  FOR  HANOVER. 

Nor  did  the  house  of  peers  tamely  and  unani- 
mously submit  to  the  measures  of  tho  ministry. 
The  pension-bill  being  read,  was  again  rejected, 
and  a  protest  entered.  A  debate  arose  about  the 
number  of  standing  forces ;  and  the  earl  of  Chester- 
field argued  for  the  court  motion.  The  earl  of  Ox- 
ford moved  that  they  might  be  reduced  to  twelve 
thousand  effective  men.  The  earl  of  Winchelsea 
observed,  that  a  standing  army  rendered  ministers 
of  state  more  daring  than  otherwise  they  would  be, 
in  contriving  and  executing  projects  that  were 
grievous  to  the  people  :  schemes  that  never  could 
enter  into  the  heads  of  any  but  those  who  were 
drunk  with  excess  of  power.  The  marquis  of 
Tweedale,  in  reasoning  against  such  a  number  as 
tile  ministry  proposed,  took  occasion  to  observe, 
that  not  one  shilling  of  the  forfeited  estates  was 
ever  applied  to  the  use  of  the  public  :  he  likewiso 
took  notice,  that  die  eighteen  thousand  men,  de- 
manded as  a  standing  force,  were  modelled  in  such 
a  manner,  that  they  might  be  speedily  augmented 
to  forty  thousand  men  on  any  emergency.  Tht» 
duke  of  Argyle  endeavoured  to  demonstrate  the 
danger  of  depending  for  the  safety  of  the  kingdom 
upon  an  undisciplined  militia,  a  fleet,  or  an  army 
of  auxiliaries.  Then  he  represented  the  necessity 
of  having  recourse  to  a  regular  army  in  case  of 
invasion  ;  and  after  all,  acknowledged,  that  the 
number  proposed  was  no  way  sufficient  for 
that  purpose.  An  bis  arguments  were  answered 
and  refuted  in  an  excellent  speech  by  lord  Cart- 
eret; nevertheless,  victory  declared  for  the  min- 
ister. The  parliament  having  granted  every 
branch  of  the  supply,  towards  the  payment  of 
which  they  borrowed  a  sum  from  the  sinking  fund, 
and  passed  divers  other  acts  for  the  encouragement 
of  commerce  and  agriculture,  the  king,  on  the  first 
day  of  June,  gave  the  royal  assent  to  the  bills 
that  were  prepared,  and  closed  the  session,  after 
having  informed  both  houses  that  the  States-general 
had  acceded  to  the  treaty  of  Vienna ;  that  he  had 
determined  to  visit  his  German  dominions,  and  to 
leave  the  queen  regent  in  bis  absence.  He  ac- 
cordingly set  out  for  Hanover  hi  the  beginning  of 
June.  By  this  time  the  pragmatic  sanction  was 
confirmed  by  the  diet  of  the  empire,  though  not 
without  a  formal  protest  by  the  electors  Pala'Jnfi» 
Bavaria,  and  8axony. 
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NOTES  TO  CHAPTER  I. 


1  King  George  II.  ascended  the 
throne  In  the  forty-fourth 
year  of  hU  age.  On  the  se- 
cond day  of  September,  1705, 
he  espoused  the  princess  Wil- 
hehnina  Charlotte  Caroline, 
daughter  to  John  Frederick, 
marquis  of  Brandenburgu 
Anspach,  by  whom  he  had 
two  sons,  Frederick  Louis 
prince  of  Wales,  born  atHan- 
orer,  on  the  thirty-ant  day 
of  January,  1707,  and  William 
Augustus,  born  at  London, 
on  the  fifteenth  day  of  April, 
1721.  She  had  likewise  borne 
four  princesses,  namely, 
.Anno,  Amelia,  Caroline, 
Mary,  and  was  afterwards 
delivered  of  Louisa,  married 
in  the  sequel  to  the  king  of 
Denmark. 

1  Nothing  could  be  a  greater 
burlesque  upon  the  negotia- 
tion than  this  rreat^of  al- 
liance concluded  with  the 
petty  duke  of  Wolfcobuttle, 


who  very  grarely  guarantees 
to  bis  Britannic  majesty  the 
possession  of  his  three  king- 
doms, and  obliges  himself  to 
supply  his  majesty  with  fire 
thousand  men,  in  considera- 
tion of.  an  annual  subsidy  of 
five  and  twenty  thousand 
pounds  for  four  years. 

$  It  afterwards  appeared  that 
some  of  the  members  of  this 
inquest  were  actuated  by 
other  motives  than  those  they 
professed ;  and  the  com- 
mittee was  suffered  to  sink 
into  oblivion. 

1  The  peers  that  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  opposition 
were  Beaufort,  Strafford, 
Craven,  Foley,  Litchfield, 
Scaradale,  Gower,  Moungoy, 
Plymouth,  Bathurst.  North- 
ampton, Coventry,  Oxford, 
and  Mortimer,  Willoughby 
de  Broke,  Boyle,  and  War- 
rington. 

5  In  the  course  of  the  session  I 


the  commons  passed  a  bill 
for  making  more  effectual  the 
laws  in  being,  for  disabling 
persons  from  being  chosen 
members  of  parliament  who 
enjoyed  any  pension  during 
pleasure,  or  for  any  number 
of  years,  or  any  offices  holden 
in  trust  for  them,  by  obliging 
all  persons  hereafter  to  be 
chosen  to  serve  for  the  oom- 
mons,  in  parliament  to  take 
the  oaths  therein  mentioned. 
In  ail  probability  this  bOl 
would  not  have  made  its  way 
through  the  house  of  com- 
mons, had  not  the  minister 
been  well  assured  it  would 
stick  with  the  upper  house, 
where  it  was  rejected  at  the 
second  reading,  though  not 
without  violent  opposition. 
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OP  SUICIDE. 


THE  most  remarkable  incident  that  distinguished 
this  year  in  England  was  a  very  uncommon  in- ' 
stance  of  suicide ;  an  act  of  despair  so  frequent 
among  the  English,  that  in  other  countries  it  is  ob- 
jected to  them  as  a  national  reproach.    Though  it 
may  be  generally  termed  the  effect  of  lunacy  pro- 
ceeding from  natural  causes   operating   on   tho 
human  body,  in  some  few  instances  it  seems  to 
hare  been  the  result  of  cool  deliberation.    Richard 
Smith,  a  bookbinder,  and  prisoner  for  debt  within 
the  liberties  of  the  king's-bench,  persuaded  his  wife 
to  fellow  his  example  in  making  away  with  herself, 
after  they  had  murdered  their  little  infant.    Thw 
wretched  pair  were  in  the  month  of  April  found 
hanging  in  their  bed-chamber,  at  about  a  yard'n 
distance  from  each  other ;  and  in  a  separate  apart- 
ment the  child,  lay  dead  in  a  cradle.    They  left  two . 
papers  inclosed  in  a  short  letter  to  their  landlord, 
whose  kindness  they  implored  in  favour  of  their 
dog  and  cat    They  even  left  money  to  pay  the 
porter  who  should  carry  the  inclosed  papers  to  the 
person  for  whom  they  were  addressed.    In  one  of 
these  the  husband  thanked  mat  person  for  the  marks 
of  friendship  he  had  received  at  his  bands ;  and 
complained  of  the  ill  offices  he  had  undergone  from 
a  different  quarter.  The  other  paper,  subscribed  by 
the  husband  and  wife,  contained  the  reasons  which 
induced  them  to  act  such  a  tragedy  on  themselves 
and  their  offspring.    This  letter  was  altogether  sur- 
prising for  the  calm  resolution,  the  good  humour, 
and  the  propriety  with  which  it  was  written.   They 
declared,   mat    they  withdrew    themselves   from 
poverty  and  rags ;  evils  that,  through  a  train  of  un- 
lucky accidents^   were  become  inevitable.     They 
appealed  to  their  neighbours  for  the  industry  with 
which  they  had  endeavoured  to  earn  a  livelihood. 
They  justified  the  murder  of  their  child,  by  saying, 
it  was  less  cruelty  to  take  her  with  them,  than  to 
leave  her  friendless  in  the  world,  exposed  to  ignor- 
ance and  misery.    They  professed  their  belief  and 
confidence  in  on  Almighty  God,  the  fountain  tf 
goodness  and  beneficence,  who  could  not  po»rib)y 
take  delight  in  the  misery  of  his  creatures :  they, 
therefore,  resigned  up  their  lives  to  him  without 
terrible  apprehensions ;  submitting  them  to  those 
ways  which,  in  his  goodness,  he  should  appoint 
after  death.    These  unfortunate  suicides  had  i>een 


always  industrious  and  frugal,  invincibly  honest; - 
and  remarkable  for  conjugal  affection. 

AFFAIRS  OF  THE  CONTINENT. 
Trustkis  having  been  appointed  by  charter  to 
superintend  a  new  settlement  in  Georgia,  situat- 
ed to  the  southward  of  Carolina  in  America,  Mr. 
Oglethorpe,  as  general,  and  governor  of  the  pro- 
vince, embarked  at  Graveaend,  with  a  number  of 
poor  families,  to  plant  that  colony.    The  king  of 
Spain  having  equipped  a  very  powerful  armamenL 
the  licet  sailed  on  the  fourth  of  June  from  the  road 
of  Alicant,  under  the  command  of  the  count  de  Mon- 
temas,  and  arrived  on  the  coast  of  Barbery  in  the  ' 
neighbourhood  of  Oran,  where  a  considerable  body 
of  troops  was   landed  without  much  opposition. 
Next  day,  however,  they  were  attacked  by  a  num- 
erous army  of  Moors,  over  whom  they  obtained  a 
complete  victory*    The  bey  or  governor  of  Oran 
immediately  retired  with  his    garrison,  and  the 
Spaniards  took  possession  of  the  place,  from  which 
they  had  been  driven  in   the  year  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  eight.    The  strong  fort  of  Ma- 
salaquivir  was  likewise  surrendered  to  the  victors 
at  the  first  summons ;  so  that  this  expedition  an- 
swered all  the  views  with  which  it  had  been  pro- 
jected.    Victor  Amadueus,  the   abdicated  king  of 
Sardinia,  having,  at  the  instigation  of  his  wife, 
engaged  in  some  intrigues,  in  order  to  reasoand 
the  throne,  his  son,  the  reigning  king,  ordered  his 
person  to  be  seised  at  Montcalier,  and  conveyed  to 
Kivoti,  under  a  strong  escort.    His  wife,  the  mar- 
chioness de  Spigno,  was  conducted  to  Seva.    The 
did  king's  confessor,  his  physician,  and  eight  and 
forty  persons  of  distinction  were  imprisoned.    The 
citadel  of  Turin  was  secured  with  a  strong  garrison ; 
and  new  instructions   wore  given  to  the  governor 
and  senate  of  Cuamberri.    The  dispute  which  had 
long  subsisted  between  the  king  of  Prussia  and  the 
young  prince  of  Orange,  touching  the  succession  to 
the  estates  popseraed  by  king  William  III.  as  head 
of  the  house  of  Orange,  was  at  last  accommodated 
by  a  formal  treaty  signed  at  Berlin  and  Dieren.  The 
Dutch  were  alarmed  about  this  time  with  an  appre- 
hension of  being  overwhelmed  by  an  inundation, 
occasioned  by  worms,  which  were  said   to  have 
consumed  the  piles  and  timber-work;  that  supported 
their  dykes.    They  prayed  and  fasted  with  uncom- 
mon seal,  in  terror  of  this  calamity,  which  they 
did  not  know  how  to  avert  in  any  other  manner. 
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At  length  they  were  delivered  from  their  fears  by 
a  hard  frost,  which  effectually  destroyed  thohe  dan- 
gerous annuals.  About  thu  time,  Mr.  Dieden, 
plenipotentiary  from  the  elector  of  Hanover,  re- 
ceived, in  the  name  of  his  nvister,  the  investiture 
of  Bremen  and  Yerden  from  the  hands  of  the  em- 
peror. 

MEETING  OF  THE  PARLIAMENT. 

The  history  of  England  at  this  period  cannot  be 
▼ery  interesting,  as  it  chiefly  consists  in  an  annual 
revolution  of  debates  in  parliament.  Debates,  in 
which  the  same  arguments  perpetually  recur  on 
the  same  subjects.  When  the  session  was  opened 
on  the  sixteenth  day  of  January,  the  king  declared, 
that  the  situation  of  affairs  both  at  home  and  abroad 
rendered  it  unnecessary  for  him  to  lay  before  the 
two  houses  any  other  reasons  for  calling  them  to- 
gether, but  the  ordinary  despatch  of  the  public 
business,  and  his  desire  of  receiving  their  advice 
in  such  affairs  as  should  require  the  care  and  con- 
sideration of  parliament.  The  motion  made  in  the 
house  of  commons  for  an  address  of  thanks  implied, 
that  they  should  express  their  satisfaction  at  the 
present  situation  of  affairs  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
The  motion  was  carried,  notwithstanding  the  oppo- 
sition of  those  who  observed,  that  the  nation  had 
Tory  little  reason  to  be  pleased  with  the  present 
posture  of  affairs ;  that  tbe  French  were  employed 
in  fortifying  and  restoring  the  harbour  of  Dunkirk, 
contrary  to  the  faith  of  the  most  solemn  treaties ; 
that  the  British  merchants  had  received  no  redress 
for  the  dei  redations  committed  by  the  Spaniards : 
that  the  commerce  of  England  daily  decreased : 
that  no  sort « of  trade  throve  but  the  traffic  of 
'Change-alley,  where  the  most  abominable  frauds 
were  practised ;  and  that  every  session  of  parlia- 
ment opened  a  new  scene  of  villany  and  imposi- 
tion. 

ADDRESS  TO  THE  KING. 

Thb  pension-bill  was  once  more  revived,  and 
lost  again  in  the  house  of  peers.  All  tbe  reasons 
formerly  advanced  against  a  standing  army  were 
now  repeated ;  and  a  reduction*  of  the  number  in- 
sisted upon  with  such  warmth,  that  the  ministerial 
party  were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  tbe  old 
phantom  of  the  pretender.  Sir  Archer  Croft  said, 
a  continuation  of  tbe  same  number  of  forces  was 
the  more  njcessary,  because,  to  his  knowledge, 

J  ropery  was  increasing  very  fast  in  the  country ; 
or,  in  one  parish  which  he  knew,  there  were  seven 
popish  priests ;  and  that  the  danger  from  the  pre- 
tender was  the  more  to  be  feared,  because  they 
did  not  know  but  he  was  then  breeding  his  son  a 
protectant.  Sir  Robert  Walpole  observed,  that  a 
reduction  of  the  army  was  the  chief  thing  wished 
for  and  desired  by  all  the  Jacobites  in  the  kingdom : 
that  no  reduction  had  ever  been  made  but  what 

SLve  fresh  hopes  to  that  party,  and  encouraged 
em  to  raise  tumults  against  the  government ;  and 
he  did  not  doubt  but  that,  if  they  should  resolve  to 
reduce  any  part  of  tbe  army,  there  would  be  post- 
horses  employed  that  very  night  to  carry  the  good 
news  beyond  sea  to  the  pretender.  His  brother 
Horatio  added,  that  the  number  of  troops  then 
proposed  was  absolutely  necessary  to  support  his 
majesty's  government,  and  would  be  necessary  as 
long  as  the  nation  enjoyed  the  happiness  of  having 
the  present  illustrious  family  on  the  throne.  The 
fatiuty,  the  self-contradiction,  and  the  ridiculous 
absurdity  of  these  suggestions  were  properly  ex- 
posed: nevertheless,  the  army  was  voted  without 
any  reduction.  Sir  Wilfred  Lawson  having  made  a 
motion  for  an  address  to  the  king,  to  know  what 
satisfaction  had  been  made  by  Spam  for  the  depre- 
dations committed  on  the  British  merchants,  it  was, 
after  a  violent  debate,  approved,  and  the  address 
presented.  The  king,  in  answer  to  this  remon- 
strance, gave  them  to  understand,  that  the  meeting 
of  the  commissaries  of  tbe  two  crowns  had  been  so 
long  delayed  by  unforeseen  accidents,  that  the  con- 
ferences were  not  opened  till  the  latter  end  of  the 
preceding  February :  and  that  as  the  courts  of 
London  and  Madrid  had  agreed  that  the  term  of 
three  years  stipulated  for  finishing  the  commission 
should  be  computed  from  their  first  meeting,  a  per- 
fect account  or  their  proceedings  could  not  as  yet 
be  laid  before  the  house  of  commons.  A  bfll  had 
been  long  depending  for  granting  encouragement 


put  a  stop  to  all  commerce  between  the  French 
elands  and  the  British  settlements  in  North  Amer- 
ica, it  met  with  a  very  warm  opposition  from 
those  who  had  the  prosperity  of  those  northern 
colonies  at  heart.  But  (he  bill,  being  patronised 
and  supported  by  the  court  interest,  surmounted 
all  objections ;  and  afterwards  passed  into  a  law. 
While  the  commons  deliberated  upon  the  supply, 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  moved,  that  five  huudred  thou- 
sand pounds  should  be  issuod  out  of  the  sinking 
fund  for  the  service  of  the  ensuing  year.  Sir  Wit 
liana  Wyndham,  Mr.  Pulteney,  and  Sir  John  Bar- 
nard, expatiated  upon  the  iniquity  of  pillaging 
a  sacred  deposit,  solemnly  appropriated  to  the  dis- 
charge of  the  national  debt.  They  might  hare  de- 
monstrated the  egregious  folly  of  a  measure,  by 
which  the  public,  for  a  little  temporary  ease,  lost 
the  advantage  of  the  accumulating  interest  which 
would  have  arisen  from  the  sinking  fund  if  pro 
perly  managed  and  reserved.  All  objections  van- 
ished before  the  powers  of  ministerial  influence, 
which  nothing  now  could  check  but  the  immediate 
danger  of  popular  commotion.  Such  hazardous 
interposition  actually  defeated  a  scheme  which  had 
been  adopted  by  the  minister,  and  even  before  its 
appearance  alarmed  all  the  trading  part  of  the  na- 
tion. 

THE  EXCISE  SCHEME  PROPOSED. 

The  house  having  resolved  itself  into  a  commit- 
tee, to  deliberate  upon  the  moat  proper  methods 
for  the  better  security  and  improvement  of  the 
duties  and  revenues  charged  upon  tobacco  and 
wines,  all  the  papers  relating  to  these  duties  were 
submitted  to  the  perusal  of  the  members  :  the  com- 
missioners of  the  customs  and  excise  were  ordered 
to  attend  the  house,  the  avenues  of  which  were 
crowded  with  multitudes  of  people  j  and  the  mem- 
bers in  the  opposition  waited  impatiently  for  a  pro- 
posal, in  which  they  thought  the  liberties  of  their 
country  so  deeply  interested.  In  a  word,  there 
had  been  a  call  of  tho  house  on  the  preceding  day. 
The  session  was  frequent  and  full ;  and  both  sides 
appeared  ready  and  eager  for  the  contest  when 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  broached  his  design.  He  took 
notice  of  the  arts  which  had  been  used  to  prejudice 
the  people  against  his  plan  before  it  was  known. 
He  affirmed  that  the  clamours  occasioned  by  these 

Srejudices.  had  originally  risen  from  smugglers  and 
audulent  dealers,  who  had  enriched  themselves 
by  cheating  the  public ;  and  that  these  had  been 
strenuously  assisted  and  supported  by  another  set 
of  men,  fond  of  every  opportunity  to  stir  up  the 
people  of  Great  Britain  to  mutiny  and  sedition. 
He  expatiated  on  the  frauds  that  were  committed 
in  that  branch  of  the  revenue  arising  from  the 
duties  on  tobacco ;  upon  the  hardships  to  wbich 
the  American  planters  were  subjected  by  the  heavy 
duties  payable  on  importation,  as  well  as  by  the 
ill  usage  they  had  met  with  from  their  factors  and 
correspondents  in  England,  who,  from  being  their 
servants,  were  now  become  their  master* ;  upon 
the  injury  done  to  the  fair  trader;  and  the  loss 
sustained  by  the  public  with  respect  to  the  revenue. 
He  asserted  that  the  scheme  he  was  about  to  pro- 
pose would  remove  all  these  inconveniences,  pre- 
vent numberless  frauds,perjuries,  and  false  entries, 
and  add  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  pound* 

Ser  annum  to  tile  public  revenue.  He  entered 
ito  a  long  detail  of  frauds  practised  by  the  knavish 
dealers  in  those  commodities  :  he  recited  the  »ev- 
era!  acta  of  parliament  that  related  to  tbe  duties 
on  wine  and  tobacco :  he  declared  he  had  no  in- 
tention to  promote  a  general  excise :  he  endear- 
oured  to  obviate  some  objection  that  might  be 
made  to  his  plan,  the  nature  of  which  he  at  len  £th 
explained.  He  proposed  to  join  the  laws  of  excise 
to  those  of  the  customs :  that  the  further  subsidy 
of  three  farthings  per  pound  charged  upon  import- 
ed tobacco  should  be  still  levied  at  the  custom- 
house, and  payable  to  his  majesty's  civil  list  m 
heretofore  :  that  then  the  tobacco  should  be  lodged 
in  warehouses,  to  be  appointed  for  that  purpose  by 
the  commissioners  of  the  excise :  that  the  Keeper 
of  each  warehouse,  appointed  likewise  by  the  com- 
missioners, should  have  one  lock  and  key,  ana 
the  merchant-importer  have  another :  and  that  the 
tobacco  should  be  thus  secured  until  the  merchant 
should  find  vent  for  it,  either  by  exportation  01 
home  consumption  :  that  tbe  part  designed  for  ex- 


to  the  sugar-colonies  in  the  West  indies  ;  but,  as  jt    portation  should  to  weighed  at  the  custom-bousr 
was  founded  upon  a  prohibition  that  would  havo  '  dirchargid  of  the  three  farthings  per  lound  wbkb 
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bad  been  paid  at  Its  first  importation,  and  then  ex- 
ported without  farther  trouble:  that  the  portion 
destined  for  home  consumption  should,  in  presence 
of  the  warehouse-keeper,  be  delivered  to  the  pur- 
chaser, upon  his  paying  the  inland  duty  of  four- 
pence  per  pound  weight,  to  the  proper  officer  ap- 
pointed to  receive  it ;  by  which  means  thel  mer- 
chant would  be  eased  of  the  inconvenience  of  pay- 
ing the  duty  upon  importation,  or  of  granting 
bonds  and  finding  sureties  for  the  payment,  before 
he  had  found  a  market  for  the  commodity  ;  that  all 
penalties  and  forfeitures,  so  far  as  they  formerly 
belonged  to  the  crown,  should  for  the  future  be  ap- 
plied to  the  use  of  the  public  :  that  appeals  in  this, 
as  well  as  in  all  otheT  cases  relating  to  the  excise, 
should  be  heard  and  determined  by  two  or  three  of 
the  judges,  to  be  named  by  his  majesty ;  and  in  the 
country,  by  the  judge  of  assize  upon  the  next  cir- 
cuit, who  should  hear  and  determine  such  appeals 
in  the  most  summary  manner,  without  the  formality 
of  proceeding  in  courts  of  law  or  equity. 

Such  was  the  substance  of  the  famous  excise 
scheme,  in  favour  of  which  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
moved,  that  the  duties  and  subsidies  on  tobacco 
should  from  and  after  the  twenty-fourth  day  of 
June  cease  and  determine.  The  debate  which  en- 
sued was  managed  and  maintained  by  all  the  able 
speakers  on  both  sides  of  the  question.  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  was  answered  by  Mr.  Perry,  member  for 
the  city  of  London.  Sir  Paul  Methuen  joined  in 
the  opposition.  Sir  John  Barnard,  another  repre- 
sentative of  London,  distinguished  himself  in  the 
same  cause.  He  was  supported  by  Mr.  Pulteney, 
Sir  William  Wyndham,  and  other  patriots.  The 
scheme  was  espoused  by  Sir  Philip  Yorke,  appoint- 
ed loxd-chief-justice  of  the  king's  bench,  and  enno- 
bled in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  year.  Sir  Joseph 
Jekyl  approved  of  the  project,  which  was  likewise 
strenuously  defended  by  ford  Hervey,  Sir  Thomas 
Robinson,  Sir  William  Yonge,  Mr.  Pelham,  and 
Mr.  Winnington,  which  last  excelled  all  his  contem- 
poraries of  the  ministry  in  talents  and  address. 
Those  who  argued  against  the  scheme  accused  the 
minister  of  having  misrepresented  the  frauds,  and 
made  false  calculations.  With  respect  to  the  sup- 
posed hardships  under  which  the  planters  were 
said  to  labour,  they  affirmed  that  no  planter  had 
ever  dreamed  of  complaining,  until  instigated  by 
letters  and  applications  from  London  :  that  this 
scheme  far  from  relieving  the  planters,  would  ex- 
pose the  factors  to  such  grievous  oppression,  that 
they  would  not  be  able  to  continue  the  trade,  con- 
sequently the  planters  would  be  entirely  ruined ; 
and,  after  all,  it  would  not  prevent  those  frauds 
•  agaast  which  it  was  said  to  be  provided  :  that  from 
the  examination  of  the  commissioners  of  the  cus- 
toms, it  appeared  that  those  frauds  did  not  exceed 
Jorty  thousand  pounds  per  annum,  and  might  in  a 
great  measure  be  abolished,  by  a  due  execution  of 
the  laws  in  being ;  consequently  this  scheme  was 
unnecessary,  would  be  ineffectual  in  augmenting 
the  revenue,  destructive  to  trade,  and  dangerous  to 
the  liberties  of  the  subject,  as  it  tended  to  promote 
a  general  excise,  which  was  in  all  countries  consid- 
ered as  a  grievous  oppression.  They  suggested 
that  it  would  produce  an  additional  swarm  of  ex- 
cise officers  and  warehouse-keepers,  appointed  and 
paid  by  the  treasury,  so  as  to  multiply  the  depen- 
dents on  the  crown,  and  enable  it  still  further  to 
influence  the  freedom  of  elections  :  that  the  traders 
would  become  slaves  to  excisemen  and  warehouse- 
keepers,  as  they  would  be  debaned  all  access  to 
their  commodities,  except  at  certain  hours,  when 
attended  by  those  officers  :  that  the  merchant  for 
every  quantity  of  tobacco  he  could  sell,  would  be 
obHged  to  make  a  journey,  or  send  a  messenger  to 
the  office  for  a  permit,  which  could  not  be  obtained 
without  trouble,  expense,  and  delay:  and  that 
should  a  law  be  enacted  in  consequence  of  this 
motion,  it  would  in  all  probability  be  some  time  or 
other  used  as  a  precedent  for  introducing  excise 
laws  into  every  branch  of  the  revenue ;  in  which 
case  the  liberty  of  Great  Britain  would  be  no  more. 
In  tho  conrso  of  this  debate,  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
took  notice  of  the  multitudes  which  had  beset  all 
the  approaches  to  the  house.  He  said  it  would  be 
an  easy  task  for  a  designing  seditious  person  to  raise 
a  tumult  and  disorder  among  them :  that  gentlemen 
aaightgive  them  what  name  they  should  think  fit, 
and  affirm  they  were  come  as  humble  suppliants ; 
hut  ho  knew  whom  the  law  called  sturdy  beggars  : 
and  those  who  brought  them  to  that  place  could  sot 
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be  certain  but  that  they  might  behave  in  the  same 
manner.  This  insinuation  was  resented  bv  Sir  John 
Barnard,  who  observed  that  merchants  of  character 
had  a  right  to  come  down  to  the  court  of  requests, 
and  lobby  of  the  house  of  commons,  in  order  to 
solicit  their  friends  and  acquaintance  against  any 
scheme  or  project  which  they  might  think  prejudt 
cud  to  their  commerce :  that  when  he  came  into 
the  house,  he  saw  none  but  such  as  deserved  the 
appellation  of  sturdy  beggars  as  little  as  the  hon- 
ourable gentleman  himself,  or  any  gentleman  what* 

ever 1733.    After  a  warm  dispute  the  motion 

was  carried  by  a  majority  of  sixty  one  voices.  Sev- 
eral resolutions  were  founded  on  the  proposal :  and 
to  these  the  house  agreed,  though  not  without  an- 
other violent  contettt.  The  resolutions  produced  a 
bill,  against  which  petitions  were  preferred  by 
the  lord-mayor,  aldermen,  and  common-council  of 
London,  the  city  of  Coventry  and  Nottingham.  A 
motion  was  made  that  counsel  should  be  heard  for 
the  city  of  London  ;  but  it  was  rejected  by  the  ma* 
jority,  and  the  petitions  were  ordered  to  lie  upon 
the  table.  Had  the  minister  encountered  no  oppo- 
sition but  that  which  appeared  within  doors,  his 
project  would  have  certainly  been  carried  into  ex- 
ecution :  but  the  whole  nation  was  alarmed,  and 
clamoured  loudly  against  the  excise-bill.    The  po- 

Eulace  still  crowded  around  Westminster-hall, 
locking  up  all  the  avenues  to  the  house  of  com- 
mons. Thev  even  insulted  the  persons  of  those 
members  who  had  voted  for  the  ministry  on  this 
occasion ;  and  Sir  Robert  Walpole  began  to  be  in 
fear  of  his  life.  He,  therefore,  thought  proper  to 
drop  the  design,  by  moving  that  the  second  reading 
of  the  bill  might  be  postponed  till  the  twelfth  day 
of  June.  Then,  complaint  being  made  of  the  inso- 
lence of  the  populace,  who  had  maltreated  several 
members,  divers  resolutions  were  taken  against 
those  tumultuous  crowds,  and  their  abettors ;  these 
resolves  were  communicated  to  the  lord-mayor  of 
London,  the  sheriff  of  Middlesex,  and  the  high- 
bailiff  of  Westminster.  Some  individuals  were  ap- 
prehended in  tho  court  of  requests,  as  having  fo- 
mented the  disturbances ;  but  they  were  soon  re- 
leased. The  miscarriage  of  the  bill  was  celebrated 
with  public  rejoicings  in  London  and  Westminster ; 
and  the  minister  was  burned  in  effigy  by  the  popu- 
lace. After  the  miscarriage  of  the  excise  scheme, 
the  house  unanimously  resolved  to  inquire  into  the 
frauds  and  abuse*  in  the  customs ;  and  a  committee 
of  twenty  one  persons  was  chosen  by  ballot  for  this 
purpose. 

BILL  FOR  A  DOWER  TO  THE  PRINCESS 

ROYAL. 

The  subsequent  debates  of  this  session  were  oc- 
casioned by  a  bill  to  prevent  the  infamous  practice 
of  stock-jobbing,  which,  with  great  di&culty  made 
its  way  to  the  house  of  lords,  who  proposed  some 
amendments,  in  consequence  of  which  it  was  laid 
aside  :  and  succeeded  by  another  bill  establishing  a 
lottery  to  raise  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  for 
the  relief  of  those  who  had  suffered  by  the  Charita- 
ble Corporation.  After  having  undergone  some 
alterations  it  passed  through  both  houses,  and  ob- 
tained the  royal  assent,  lie  king,  by  message  to 
parliament  had  signified  his  intention  to  give  the 
princess  royal  in  marriage  to  the  prince  of  Orange, 
promising  himself  their  concurrence  and  assistance, 
that  he  might  be  enabled  to  bestow  such  a  portion 
with  his  eldest  daughter  as  should  be  snitable  to  the 
occasion.  The  commons  immediately  resolved,  that 
out  of  the  monies  arising  from  the  /ale  of  lands  in 
the  island  of  St.  Chrintopher'i*,  his  majesty  should  be 
empowered  to  apply  fourscore  thousand  pounds,  as 
a  marriage  dower  for  his  daughter  ;  and  a  clause  for 
this  purpose  was  inserted  in  the  bill,  for  enabling 
his  majesty  to  apply  five  hundred  thousnnd  pounds 
out  of  the  sinking  fund  for  the  service  of  the  cur- 
rent year. 

The  opposition  in  the  house  of  lords  was  stffl 
more  animated,  though  ineffectual.  The  debates 
chiefly  turned  upon  the  pension  bill,  the  number  of 
land  forces,  and  a  motion  made  by  lord  Bathurpt 
for  an  account  of  the  produce  of  the  forfeited 
estates  which  had  belonged  to  the  directors  of  the 
South  Sea  company.  The  trustees  for  there  ertatet 
had  charged  themselves  with  a  great  sum  of  money, 
and  the  lords  in  the  opposition  thought  they  bad  a 
right  to  know  how  it  had  been  disposed.  The  mi- 
nistry  had  reasons  to  stifle  this  inquiry ;  and,  there- 
fore, opposed  it  with  all  their  vigour.  Ne\  ertiieless, 
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the  motion  wn  carried,  alter  a  warm  dispute,  and 
the  directors  of  the  South  Sea  company  were  or- 
dered to  lay  the  accounts  hefore  the  house.  From 
thu  it  appeared  that  the  large  soma  of  money 
arising  from  the  forfeited  estates  had  been  distrv 
buted  among  the  proprietors,  by  way  of  dividend, 
even  before  recourse  was  had  to  parliament  for 
dlrectioi.s  in  what  manner  that  produce  should  be 
applied :  lord  Bathurst,  therefore,  moved  for  a  reso- 
lution of  tue  house,  that  the  disposal  of  this  money, 
by  way  of  dividend,  without  any  order  or  direction 
of  a  general  court  for  that  purpose,  was  a  violation 
of  the  act  of  parliament  made  for  the  disposal 
thereof,  and  a  manifest  injustice  done  to  the  pro- 
prietors of  that  stock.  The  duke  of  Newcastle,  in 
order  to  gain  time,  moved,  that  as  the  account  was 
confused,  and  almost  unintelligible,  the  present 
directors  of  the  company  might  be  ordered  to  lay 
before  the  house  a  further  and  more  distinct  ac- 
count of  the  manner  in  which  the  money  had  been 
disposed.  A  violent  contest  ensued,  in  the  course 
m  which  the  house  divided,  and  of  fifty-seven  peers 
who  voted  for  the  delay,  forty-sis.  were  such  as  en- 
joyed preferment  in  the  church,  commissions  m  the 
army,  or  civil  employments  und>r  the  government. 
At  length  lord  Bathurst  waved  his  motion  for  that 
time :  then  the  hotue  ordered  that  the  present  and 
former  directors  of  the  South  Sea  company,  to- 
gether with  the  late  inspectors  of  their  accounts, 
should  attend  and  be  examined.  They  were  ac- 
cordingly interrogated,  and  gave  so  little  satisfac- 
tion, that  lord  Bathnrst  moved  for  a  committee  of 
inquiry ;  but  the  question  being  put,  was  carried  in 
the  negative :  yet  a  very  strong  protest  was  en- 
tered by  the  lords  in  the  opposition.  The  next 
subject  of  altercation  was  the  bill  for  misapplying 
part  of  the  produce  of  the  sinking  fund,  ft  was 
attacked  with  all  the  force  of  argument,  wit,  and 
declamation,  by  the  earl  of  Strafford,  lords  Bathurst 
and  Carteret,  and  particularly  by  the  earl  of  Ches- 
terfield, who  bad  by  this  time  resigned  his  staff  of 
•*rd-stoward  of  the  household,  and  renounced  all 
connection  with  the  ministry.  Lord  Bathurst  moved 
for  a  resolution,  importing  that,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  house,  the  sinking  fand  ought  for  the  future  to 
be  applied,  in  time  of  peace  and  public  tranquillity, 
to  the  redemption  of  those  taxes  which  were  most 
prejudicial  to  the  trade,  most  burdensome  on  the 
manufactures,  and  ninst  oppressive  on  the  poor  of 
the  nation.  This  motion  was  over-ruled,  and  the 
bill  adopted  by  the  majority.  On  the  eleventh  day 
of  June,  the  king  gave  the  royal  assent  to  the  bilk 
that  were  prepared,  and  closed  the  session,  with  a 
speech,  in  which  he  took  notice  of  the  wicked  en- 
deavours that  had  been  lately  used  to  inflame  the 
minds  of  the  people,  by  the  most  unjust  misrepre- 
sentations. 

UOUBLK  ELECTION  OF  A  KING  OF 
POLAND. 

Europe  was  now  reinvolved  in  tresh  troubles,  by 
•  vacancy  on  the  throne  of  Poland.  Augustus  died 
at  Warsaw  in  the  end  of  January,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring powers  were  immediately  in  commotion. 
The  elector  of  Saxony,  son  to  the  late  king,  and 
Stanislaus,  whose  daughter  was  married  to  the 
French  monarch,  declared  themselves  candidates  for 
the  Polish  throne.  The  emperor,  the  czarina,  and  the 
king  of  Prussia  espoused  the  interests  of  the  Saxon : 
the  king  of  France  supported  the  pretensions  of  bis 
father-in-law.  The  foreign  ministers  at  Warsaw 
forthwith  began  to  form  Intrigues  among  the  elec- 
tors :  the  marquis  de  Monti,  ambassador  from 
France,  exerted  himself  so  successfully,  that  he 
soon  gained  over  the  primate,  and  a  majority  of 
the  Catholic  dietines,  to  the  interests  of  Stanislaus ; 
while  the  imperial  and  Russian  troops  hovered  on 
the  frontiers  of  Poland.  The  French  king  no  soon- 
er understood  that  a  body  of  the  emperor's  forces 
was  encamped  at  Silesia,  than  he  ordered  the  duke 
of  Berwick  to  assemble  an  army  on  the  Rhine,  and 
take  measures  for  entering  Germany,  in  case  the 
imperialists  should  march  into  Poland.  A  French 
fleet  set  saJ  for  Dantxick,  while  Stanislaus  travel- 
led through  Germany  in  disguise  to  Poland,  and 
concealed  himself  in  the  house  of  the  French  am- 
bassador at  Warsaw.  As  the  day  of  election  ap- 
proached, the  imperial,  Russian,  and  Prussian 
ministers  delivered  in  their  several  declarations, 
°y  way  of  protest  against  the  contingent  election 
of  Stanislaus,  as  a  person  proscribed,  disqualified, 
depending  upon  a  foreign  power,  and  connected 


with  the  Turks,  and  other  infidels.  The  Ri 
general  LascS  entered  Poland  at  the  head  of  fifty 
thousand  men :  the  diet  of  the  election  was  opened 
with  the  usual  ceremony  on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of 
August.  Prince  Yiesaaowski,  chief  of  the  Saxon 
interest,  retired  to  the  other  aide  of  the  Vistula, 
with  three  thousand  men  including  some  of  the 
nobility  who  adhered  to  that  party.  Nevertheless, 
the  primate  proceeded  to  the  election :  Stanislaus 
was  unanimously  chosen  king :  and  appeared  hi 
the  electoral  field,  where  he  was  received,  with 
loud  acclamations.  The  opposite  party  soon  in- 
creased to  ten  thousand  men ;  protested  against 
the  election,  and  joined  the  Russian  army,  which 
advanced  by  speedy  marches.  King  Stanislaus 
finding  himself  unable  to  cope  with  such  adver* 
saries,  retired  with  the  primate  and  French  ambas- 
sador to  Dautzick,  leaving  the  palatine  of  Kiow  at 
Warsaw.  This  general  attacked  the  Saxon  palace* 
which  was  surrendered  upon  terms :  then  the  soldiers 
and  inhabitants  plundered  the  houses  belonging  to 
the  grandees  who  had  declared  for  Augustus,  as 
well  as  the  hotel  of  the  Russian  minister.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  Poles,  who  had  joined  the  Musco- 
vites, finding  it  impracticable  to  pas*  the  Vistula 
before  the  expiration  of  tho  time  fixed  for  the  ses- 
sion of  the  diet,  erected  a  kelo  at  Cracow,  where 
the  elector  of  Saxony  was  chosen  and  proclaimed, 
by  the  bishop  of  Cracow,  king  of  Poland,  under  the 
name  of  Augustus  111.  on  the  sixth  day  of  October. 
They  afterwards  passed  the  river,  and  the  palatine 
of  Kiow  retiring  towards  Cracow,  they  took  posses- 
sion of  Warsaw,  where  in  their  turn  they  plunder, 
ed  the  palaces  and  houses  belonging  to  the  opposite 
party. 

CONFEDERACY  AGAINST  THE  EMPEROR. 

Dux iro  these  transactions,  the  French  king 
concluded  a  treaty  with  Spain  and  Sardinia,  by 
which  those  powers  agreed  to  declare  war  against 
the  emperor.  Manifestoes  were  published  recipro- 
cally by  all  the  contracting  powers.  The  duke  of 
Berwick  passed  the  Rhine  in  October,  and  under- 
took the  siege  of  fort  Kohl,  which  in  a  few  days 
was  surrendered  on  capitulation :  then  he  repassed 
the  river,  and  returned  to  Versailles.  The  king  of 
Sardinia  having  declared  war  against  the  emperor, 
joined  a  body  of  French  forces  commanded  by 
mareschal  de  Villars,  and  drove  the  imperialists 
out  of  the  Milanese.  His  imperial  majesty  dread- 
ing the  effects  of  such  a  powerful  confederacy 
against  him,  offered  to  compromise  all  difference* 
witn  the  crown  of  Spain,  under  the  mediation  at 
the  king  of  Great  Britain ;  and  Mr.  Keene,  the 
British  minister  at  Madrid,  proposed  an  accommo- 
dation. Philip  expressed  his  acknowledgments  to 
the  king  of  England,  declaring,  however,  that  the 
emperor's  advances  were  too  late;  and  that  bis 
own  resolutions  were  already  taken.  Nevertheless, 
he  sent  orders  to  the  count  de  Monnjo,  bis  ambas- 
sador at  London,  to  communicate  to  his  Britannic 
majesty  the  motives  which  had  induced  him  to  take 
these  resolutions.  In  the  mean  time  he  detached  a 
powerful  armament  to  Italy,  where  they  invested 
the  imperial  fortress  of  Aula,  the  garrison  of  which 
was  obliged  to  surrender  themselves  prisoners  at 
war.  The  republic  of  Veuice  declared  she  would 
take  no  share  in  the  disputes  of  Italy :  the  States- 

Seneral  signed  a  neutrality  with  the  French  kiig 
>r  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  without  consulting 
the  emperor  or  the  king  of  Great  Britain ;  and  the 
English  councils  seemed  to  be  altogether  pacific. 

ARRIVAL  OF  THE  PRINCE  OF  ORANGE 

In  November  the  prince  of  Orange  arrived  at 
Greenwich,  in  order  to  espouse  the  princess  royal: 
but  the  marriage  was  postponed  on  account  of  hti 
being  taken  ill :  and  he  repaired  to  Bath  in  Some*, 
setsfaire,  to  drink  the  water  for  the  recovery  of  hsi 
strength.  Henrietta,  the  young  dutches*  of  Mart- 
borough,  dying  about  this  time,  the  title  devolved 
to  her  sister's  son,  the  earl  of  Sunderland.  Lord 
King  resigning  his  office  of  chancellor,  it  was  con- 
ferred upon  Mr.  Talbot,  soHcrtor-general,  together 
with  the  title  of  baron ;  a  promotion  that  reflected 
honour  upon  those  by  whom  it  was  advised.  He 
possessed  the  spirit  of  a  Roman  senator,  the  ok> 

5ance  of  an  Atdcus,  and  the  integrity  of  a  Cato* 
t  the  meeting  of  the  parliament  m  January,  tin 
king  told  them,  in  his  speech,  that  though  be  waa 
bo  way  engaged  in  the  war  which  had  beguJto 
rago  in  Europo,  except  by  the  good  offices  he  bad 
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employed  among  the  contending  powers,  he  could 
not  sit  regardless  of  the  present  events,  or  be  un- 
concerned  for  the  consequences  of  a  war  under- 
taken and  supported  by  such  a  powerful  alliance. 
Re  said,  he  bad  thought  proper  to  take  time  to 
examine  the  facts  alleged  on  both  sides,  and  to 
wait  the  result  of  the  councils  of  those  powers  that 
were  more  immediately  interested  in  the  conse- 
quences of  the  rupture,  lie  declared  he  would 
concert  with  bis  allies,  more  particularly  with  the 
States-general  of  the  United  Provinces,  such  mens* 
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mishes  brought  on  a  general  engagement  of  the  two 
parties,  in  which  every  weapon  ofsatlre,  argument, 
reason,  and  truth,  was  wielded  against  that  odious, 
arbitrary,  and  oppressive  method  of  collecting  the 
public  revenue.  Nevertheless,  die  motion  in  fa- 
vour of  the  sufferers  was  rejected. 

When  the  commons  deliberated  upon  the  supply, 
Mr.  Andrews,  deputy-paymaster  of  the  army,  moved 
for  an  addition  of  eighteen  hundred  men  to  the 
number  of  land  forces  which  had  been  continued 
since  the  preceding  year.     The  members  in  the 


ores  as  should  be  thought  most  advisable  for  their    opposition  disputed  this  small  augmentation  with 

*  ~  too  much  heat  and  eagerness.  It  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, they  were  by  this  time  irritated  into  such 
personal  animosity  against  the  minister,  that  they 
resolved  to  oppose  afi  his  measures,  whether  they 
might  or  might  not  be  necessary  for  the  safety  and 
advantage  of  the  kingdom.  Nor  indeed  were  they 
altogether  blameable  for  acting  on  this  maxim,  a 
their  sole  aim  was  to  remove  from  the  eonfldenco 
and  councils  of  their  sovereign,  a  man  whose  con- 
duct  they  thought  prejudicial  to  the  interests  and? 
liberties  of  their  country.  They  could  not,  however, 
prevent  the  augmentation  proposed  ;  but  they  re- 
solved, if  they  could  not  wholly  stop  the  career  of 
the  ministry,  to  threw  in  such  a  number  of  rubs  as 
should  at  least  retard  their  progress.  The  duke  of 
Bolton  and  lord  Cobham  had  been  deprived  of  the 
regiments  they  commanded,  because  they  refused 
to  concur  in  every  project  of  the  administration.  It 
was  in  consequence  of  their  dismission,  that  lord 
Morpeth  moved  for  a  bill  to  prevent  any  commis- 
sioned officer,  not  above  the  rank  of  a  colonel,  from 
being  removed,  unless  by  a  court-martial,  or  by 
address  of  either  house  of  parliament.  Such  an 
attack  on  the  prerogative  might  have  succeeded  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  the  first  Charles ;  but 
at  this  juncture  could  not  fail  to  miscarry :  vet  it 
was  sustained  with  great  vigour  and  address.  When 
the  proposal  was  set  aside  by  the  majority,  Mr. 
Sandys  moved  for  an  address  to  the  king,  desiring 
to  know  who  advised  his  majesty  to  remove  tho 
duke  of  Bolton  and  lord  Cobham  from  their  respec- 
tive regiments.  He  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Pulteney 
and  Sir  William  Wyndham :  but  the  ministry  fore- 
seeing another  tedious  dispute,  called  for  the  ques- 
tion, and  the  motion  was  carried  in  the  negative. 
The  next  source  of  contention  was  a  but  for  secur- 
ing the  freedom  of  parliament,  by  limiting  the 
number  of  officers  in  the  house  of  commons.  It  was 
read  a  first  and  second  time :  but,  when  a  motion 
was  made  for  its  being  committed,  it  met  with  a 
powerful  opposition,  and  produced  a  warm  debate 
that  issued  m  a  question,  which,  nke  the  former, 
passed  in  the  negative.  A  clergyman  having  in 
sinuated  in  conversation  that  Sir  William  Milner, 
baronet,  member  for  York,  received  a  pension  from 
die  ministry,  the  house  took  cognisance  of  this  re- 
port :  tho  clergyman  acknowledged  at  the  bar  that 
he  might  have  dropped  such  a  hint  from  hearsay. 
The  accused  member  protested,  upon  his  honour, 
that  he  never  did  nor  ever  would  receive,  place, 


common  safety,  and  for  restoring  the  peace  of  Eu- 
rope. In  the  mean  time,  he  expressed  bis  hope 
that  they  would  make  such  provision  as  should  se- 
cure his  kingdom,  rights,  and  possessions  from  all 
dangers  and  insults,  and  maintain  the  respect  due 
to  the  British  nation.  He  said,  that  whatever  part 
U  might  in  the  end  be  most  reasonable  for  him  to 
act,  it  would  in  all  views  be  necessary,  when  all 
Europe  was  preparing  for  arms,  to  put  his  kingdom 
m  a  posture  of  defence.  The  motion  for  an  address 
of  thanks  produced,  as  usual,  a  debate  in  both 
houses,  which,  it  must  be  owned,  appears  to  have 
proceeded  from  a  spirit  of  cavilling,  rather  than 
from  any  reasonable  cause  of  objection. 

ALTERCATION  IN  THE  COMMONS. 

The  house  of  commons  resolved  to  address  his 
majesty  for  a  copy  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna.  Sir 
John  Kushout  moved  for  another,  desiring  that  the 
letters  and  instructions  relating  to  the  execution  of 
the  treaty  of  Seville  should  be  submitted  to  the  in- 
spection of  the  commons ;  but,  after  a  hard  struggle, 
it  was  over-ruled.  The  next  motion  was  made  by 
Mr.  Sandys,  a  gentleman  who  had  for  some  time 
appeared  strenuous  in  tho  opposition,  and  wrangled 
with  great  perseverance.  He  proposed  that  tho 
house  should  examine  the  instructions  which  had 
been  given  to  the  British  minister  in  Poland,  some 
yean  before  the  death  of  king  Augustus,  that  they 
might  be  the  better  able  to  judge  of  the  causes 
which  produced  this  new  rupture  among  the  powers 
of  Europe.  The  motion  being  opposed  by  all  the 
tout  members^  a  contest  ensued,  in  the  courso  of 
which  Mr.  Pulteney  compared  the  ministry  to  an 
empiric,  and  the  constitution  of  England  to  his  pa- 
tient. This  pretender  in  physic  (said  he)  being 
consulted,  tells  the  distempered  person,  there  were 
but  two  or  three  ways  of  treating  his  disease :  and 
Be  was  afraid,  that  none  of  them  would  succeed.  A 
tomlt  might  throw  him  into  convulsions  that  would 
Occasion  immediate  death ;  a  purge  might  bring  on 
A  diarrhoea  that  would  carry  him  off  in  a  short  time ; 
and  he  had  been  already  bled  so  much,  and  so  often, 
that  he  could  bear  it  no  longer.  The  unfortunate 
patient,  shocked  at  this  declaration,  replies,  "  Sir, 
ton  have  always  pretended  to  be  a  regular  doctor ; 
but  now  I  nod  you  are  an  arrant  quack.  I  had  an 
excellent  constitution  when  I  first  fen  into  your 
hands,  but  you  have  quite  destroyed  it ;  and  now  I 
And  I  have  no  other  chance  for  saving  my  life,  but 
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never 
calling  for  the  help  of  some  regular  physician."    pension,  gratuity,  or  reward  from  the  court,  either 
die  debate,  the  members  on  both  sides  seemed    directly  or  indirectly,  for  voting  in  parliament,  or 


to  wander  from  the  question,  and  indulge  them- 
selves wKh  ludicrous  personalities.  Mr.  H.  Walpole 
Cook  occasion  to  say,  that  the  opposition  treated  the 
ministry  as  he  himself  was  treated  by  some  of  bis 
acquaintance,  with  respect  to  his  dress.  "  If  I  am 
In  plain  clothes  (said  he)  then  they  call  me  a  slov- 
enly, dirty  fellow ;  and  If  by  chance  I  wear  a  laced 
suit,  they  cry,  What,  shall  such  an  awkward  fellow 
wear  fine  clothes  t*  He  continued  to  sport  in  this 
Und  of  idle  buffoonery.  He  compared  the  present 
administration  to  a  ship  at  sea.  As  long  as  the  wind 
was  fair,  and  proper  for  carrying  us  to  our  designed 
port,  the  word  was,  "  Steady!  steady IM  but  when 
the  wind  began  to  shift  and  change,  the  word  was 
necessarily  altered  to  "Thus,  thus,  and  no  nearer." 
The  motion  was  overpowered  by  the  majority ;  and 
this  was  the  fate  of  several  other  proposals  made 
by  the  members  in  the  opposition.  Sir  John  Bar- 
nard presented  a  petition  from  the  druggists,  and 
other  dealers  in  tea,  complaining  of  the  insults  and 
Oppression  to  which  they  were  subjected  by  the  ex- 
cise laws,  and  imploring  relief.  Sir  John  and  Mr. 
Perry,  another  of  the  city  members,  explained  the 
grievous  hardships  which  those  traders  sustained, 
and  moved  that  the  petition  might  be  referred  to 
the  consideration  of  the  whole  house.  They  were 
apposed  by  Mr.  Winnington,  Sir  W.  Yonge,  and     tend  any  1 


other  partisans  of  the 


ministry ;  and  these  skir- 1  bounds. 
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upon  any  other  account  whatever,  fbe  accusation 
was  voted  false  and  scandalous,  and  the  accuser 
taken  into  custody  i  but  in  a  few  days  he  was  dis- 
charged upon  his  humble  petition,  and  his  begging 
pardon  of  the  member  whom  he  had  calumniated* 
The  duty  upon  salt  was  prolonged  for  eight  years  f 
and  a  bill  passed  against  stock-jobbing. 

MOTION  FOR  THE  REPEAL  OP  THE  SEP- 
TENNIAL ACT. 

But  the  subject  which  of  all  others  employed  the 
eloquence  and  abilities  on  both  sides  to  the  most 
vigorous  exertion,  was  a  motion  made  by  Mr. 
Bromley,  who  proposed  mat  a  bill  should  be 
brought  m  for  repealing  the  septennial  act,  and  for 
the  more  frequent  meeting  and  calling  of  parlia- 
ments. The  arguments  fox  and  against  septennial 
parliaments  have  already  been  stated.  The  minis- 
try now  insisted  upon  the  increase  of  papists  and 
Jacobites,  which  rendered  it  dangerous  to  weaken 
the  hands  of  the  government :  they  challenged  the 
opposition  to  produce  one  instance  in  which  the 
least  encroachment  had  been  made  on  die  liberties 
of  the  people  since  the  septennial  act  took  place  i 
and  they  defied  the  most  Ingenious  malice  to  prove 
that  his  present  majesty  bad  ever  endeavoured  to  ex- 
y  branch  of  the  prerogative  beyond  its  legal 


Sir  John  Hindc  Cotton  affirmed,  that  in  ma- 
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ny  ports  of  England  toe  papists  had  already  begun 
to  use  all  their  influence  in  favour  of  those  candidates 
who  were  recommended  by  the  ministers  as  mem- 
bers m  the  ensuing  parliament.  With  respect  to 
his  majesty's  conduct,  he  said  he  would  not  answer 
one  word:  but  as  to  the  grievances  introduced 
since  the  law  was  enacted  for  septennial  parlia- 
ments, he  thought  himself  more  at  liberty  to  declare 
his  sentiments.  He  asserted,  that  the  septennial 
law  itself  was  an  encroachment  on  the  rights  of  the 
people :  a  law  passed  by  a  parliament  that  made 
itself  septennial.  He  observed,  that  the  laws  of 
treason  with  rogard  to  trials  were  altered  since 
that  period ;  that  in  former  times  a  m£h  was  tried 
by  a  jury  of  his  neighbours,  within  the  county 
where  the  crimes  alleged  against  him  were  said  to 
be  committed ;  but  by  an  act  of  a  septennial  parlia- 
ment he  might  be  removed  and  tried  in  any  place 
where  the  crown,  or  rather  the  ministry,  could  find 
a  jury  proper  for  their  purpose ;  where  the  prisoner 
could  not  bring  any  witnesses  in  his  justification, 
without  an  expense  which  perhaps  his  circumstan- 
ces would  not  oear.  He  asked,  a  the  riot  act  was 
not  an  encroachment  on  the  rights  of  the  people  f 
An  act  by  which  a  little  dirty  justice  of  the  peace, 
the  meanest  and  vilest  tool  a  minister  can  use, 
who,  perhaps  subsists  by  his  being  in  the  commis- 
sion, and  may  be  deprivedTof  that  subsistence  at 
the  pleasure  of  his  patron,  had  it  in  his  power  to 
pot  twenty  or  thirty  of  the  best  subjects  in  Eng- 
land to  immediate  death,  without  any  trial  or  form 
but  that  of  reading  a  proclamation.  "  Was  not  the 
fatal  South  Sea  scheme  (said  he)  established  by 
tiie  act  of  a  septennial  parliament  ?  And  can  any 
man  ask,  whether  that  law  was  attended  with  any 
inconvenience :  to  the  glorious  catalogue  I  might 
have  added  the  late  excise  bill,  if  it  had  passed 
into  a  law ;  but,  thank  heaven,  die  septennial  par- 
liament was  near  expiring  before  that  famous 
measure  was  introduced." 

CONCLUSION  OF  A  REMARKABLE  SPEECH 

BY  SIR  W.  WYNDHAM. 

Sim  William  Wtndham  concluded  an  excel- 
lent speech,  that  spoke  him  the  unrivalled  orator, 
the  unoorrupted  Briton,  and  the  unshaken  patriot, 
in  words  to  this  effect :  "  Let  us  suppose  a  man 
abandoned  to  all  notions  of  virtue  and  honour,  of 
no  great  family,  and  but  a  mean  fortune,  raised  to 
be  chief  minister  of  state,  by  the  concurrence  of 
many  whimsical  *  events ;  afraid,  or  nnwilhng,  to 
trust  any  but  creatures  of  his  own  making  ;  lost  to 
all  sense  of  shame  and  reputation  ;  ignorant  of  his 
country's  true  interest ;  pursuing  no  aim  but  that 
t>f  aggrandizing  himself  and  his  favourites ;  in  for- 
eign affairs  trusting  none  but  those  who,  from 
the  nature  pt  their  education,  cannot  possibly  be 
qualified  for  the  service  of  their  country,  or  give 
weight  and  credit  to  their  negotiations — Let  us 
suppose  the  true  interest  of  the  nation,  by  such 
means,  neglected,  or  misunderstood,  her  honour 
tarnished,  her  importance  lost,  her  trade  insulted, 
her  merchants  plundered,  and  her  sailors  murder- 
dd;  and  all  these  circumstances  overlooked,  lest  his 
administration  should  be  endangered— Suppose 
him  next  possessed  of  immense  wealth,  the  plunder 
of  the  nation,  with  a  parliament  chiefly  composed 
of  members  whose  seats  are  purchased,  and  whose 
votes  are  bought  at  the  expense  of  the  public 
treasure.  In  such  a  parliament  suppose  all  at- 
tempts made  to  inquire  into  his  conduct,  or  to  re- 
lieve the  nation  from  the  distress  which  has  been 
entailed  upon  it  by  his  administration.  Suppose 
him  screened  by  a  corrupt  majority  of  his  creatures, 
whom  he  retains  in  daily  pay,  or  engages  in  his 
particular  interest,  by  distributing  among  them 
those  posts  and  places  which  ought  never  to  be 
bestowed  upon  any  but  for  the  good  of  the  public. 
Let  him  plume  himself  upon  his  scandalous  victory, 
because  he  has  obtained  a  parliament  like  a  packed 
Jury  ready  to  acquit  him  at  all  adventures.  Let  us 
suppose  him  domineering  with  insolence  over  all 
the  men  of  ancient  famines,  over  all  the  men  of 
sense,  figure,  or  fortune  in  the  nation  ;  as  he  has 
bo  virtue  of  his  own,  ridiculing  it  in  others,  and  en- 
deavouring to  destroy  or  corrupt  it  in  all.  With 
such  a  minister,  and  such  a  parliament,  let  us  sup- 
pose a  case  which  I  hope  will  never  happen— a 
prince  upon  the  throne,  uninformed,  ignorant,  and 
unacquainted  with  the  inclinations  and  true  inter- 
est of  his  people— weak,  capricious,  transported 
with  unbounded  ambition,  and  possessed  with  insa- 


tiable avarice.  I  hope  such  a  case  will  never  oc 
cur:  but,  as  it  possibly  may,  coidd  any  greater 
curse  happen  to  a  nation  than  such  a  prince  on  the 
throne,  advised,  and  solely  advised,  by  such  a  min- 
ister, and  that  minister  supported  by  such  a  par- 
liament f  The  nature  of  mankind  cannot  be  altered 
by  human  laws :  the  existence  of  such  a  prince  or 
such  a  minister  we  cannot  prevent  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment; but  the  existence  of  such  a  parliament  I 
think  we  may  prevent ;  as  it  is  much  more  Hkely 
to  exist,  and  may  do  more  mischief  while  the  sep- 
tennial law  remains  in  force,  torn  if  it  were  re- 
pealed :  therefore  I  am  heartily  for  its  being  re- 
pealed.'* Notwithstanding  the  most  warm,  the 
most  nervous,  the  most  pathetic  remonstrances  in 
favour  of  the  motion,  the  question  was  put,  and  ft 
was  suppressed  by  mere  dint  of  number. 

1734.  The  triumph  of  the  ministry  was  stfll  more 
complete  in  the  success  of  a  message  delivered 
from  the  crown*  in  the  latter  end  of  the  session, 
when  a  great  many  members  of  the  other  party  had 
retired  to  their  respective  habitations  in  the  coun- 
try. Sir  Robert  Watpole  delivered  this  commission 
to  the  house,  importing  that  his  majesty  might  be 
enabled  to  augment  his  forces,  if  occasion  should 
require  such  an  augmentation,  between  the  dissolu- 
tion of  this  parliament  and  the  election  of  another. 
Such  an  important  point,  that  was  said  to  strike  at 
the  foundation  of  our  liberties,  was  not  lamely 
yielded ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  contested  with  un- 
common ardour.  The  motion  for  taking  the  mes.' 
sage  into  consideration  was  carried  in  the  affirma- 
tive ;  and  an  address  presented  to  the  king,  sign* 
fying  their  compliance  with  his  desire.  In  conse- 
quence of  a  subsequent  message,  they  prepared  and 
passed  a  bill,  enabling  his  majesty  to  settle  an  annu- 
ity of  five  thousand  pounds  for  life  on  the  princess 
royal,  as  a  mark  of  bis  paternal  favour  and  affection. 

PARLIAMENT  DISSOLVED. 

Tksj  opposition  in  the  house  of  peers  kept  pace 
with  that  in  the  house  of  commons,  and  was  sup- 
ported with  equal  abilities,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  lords  Bathurs t  and  Carteret,  the  earls  of  Ches- 
terfield and  Abingdon.  The  duke  of  Marlborough 
made  a  motion  for  a  bill  to  regulate  the  army,  equi- 
valent to  that  which  had  been  rejected  in  the  lower 
house :  and  it  met  with  the  same  fate  after  a  warm 
dispute.  Then  lord  Carteret  moved  for  an  address 
to  the  king,  that  he  would  be  graciously  pleased  to 
acquaint  toe  house  who  advised  bis  majesty  to  re- 
move tho  duke  of  Bolton  and  lord  viscount  Cobham 
from  their  respective  regiments  :  and  what  crimes 
were  laid  to  their  charge.  This  proposal  was  like- 
wise rejected,  at  toe  end  of  a  debate  in  which  the 
duke  of  Argyle  observed,  that  two  lords  had  been 
removed,  but  only  one  soldier  lost  his  commission. 
Such  a  great  majority  of  the  Scottish  representa- 
tives had  always  voted  for  the  ministry  since  the 
accession  of  tho  late  king,  and  so  many  of  these 
enjoyed  places  and  preferments  in  the  gift  of  the 
crown,  that  several  attempts  were  made  by  the 
lords  in  the  opposition,  to  prevent  for  the  future 
the  ministerial  influence  from  extending  itself  to 
the  elections  of  North  Britain.  Accordingly,  two 
motions  for  this  purpose  were  made  by  toe  earl  of 
Marchmont  and  the  duke  of  Bedford ;  and  sustain- 
ed by  the  earls  of  Chesterfield,  Winchelsea,  and 
Stair,  lords  Wflloughby  de  Broke,  Bathurst,  and 
Carteret.  They  were  opposed  by  the  dukes  of 
Newcastle  and  Argyle,  toe  earl  of  Chohnondeley. 
earl  Paulet,  lord  Harvey,  now  called  up  by  a  writ 
to  the  house  of  peers,  ana  lord  Talbot.  The  ques- 
tion being  put  on  both,  they  were  of  course  de- 
feated ;  and  the  earl  of  Stair  was  deprived  of  bis 
regiment  of  dragoons,  after  having  performed  the 
most  signal  services  to  toe  royal  family,  and  ex. 
hausted  his  fortune  in  supporting  toe  Interest  and 
dignity  of  the  crown.  Strenuous  protests  were 
entered  against  the  decision  of  the  majority  con- 
cerning toe  king's  message,  demanding  a  power  to 
augment  his  forces  during  toe  recess  of  parliament; 
as  also  against  a  bill  for  enabling  his  majesty  to 
apply  toe  sum  of  one  million  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds  out  of  toe  sinking  fund,  for  the  service  of 
toe  current  year.  The  business  of  toe  session  be- 
ing despatched,  the  king  repaired  to  the  house  of 
lords  on  toe  sixteenth  day  of  April,  and  hariag 
passed  all  toe  bills  that  were  ready  for  the  royal 
assent,  took  leave  of  this  parliament,  with  the 
;  warmest  acknowledgment  of  their  seal,  duty,  and 
[  affection.    It  was  at  first  prorogued,  then  dissoltcd 
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and  another  convoked  by  the  same  proclamation. 
On  the  fourteenth  day  of  March,  the  nuptials  of  the 
prince  of  Orange  and  the  prince**  royal  were  so- 
lenuused  with  great  magnificence ;  and  this  match 
was  attended  with  addresses  of  congratolation  to 
Ida  majesty  from  different  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

DANTZICK  BESIEGED  BY  THE  RUSSIANS. 

Thi  powers  at  war  upon  the  continent  acted 
with  surprising  rigour.  The  Russian  and  Saxon 
army  invested  the  city  of  Dantaiok,  in  hopes  of 
seesrmg  the  person  of  king  Stanislaus.  The  town 
was  strong,  the  garrison  numerous,  and  animated 
by  the  examples  of  the  French  and  Poles,  made  a 
rery  obstinate  defence.  For  some  time  they  were 
supplied  by  sea  with  recruits,  arms,  and  ammuni- 
tion. On  the  eleventh  day  of  May  a  reinforcement 
of  fifteen  hundred  men  was  landed  from  two  French 
ships  of  war  and  some  transports,  under  fort  Wech- 
sebnunde,  which  was  so  much  in  want  of  provisions, 
that  they  were  not  admitted ;  they  therefore  reim- 
barked,  and  sailed  back  to  Copenhagen.  But  after- 
wards a  larger  number  was  landed  in  the. -same 
place,  and  attacked  the  Russian  intrenchments,  in 
order  to  force  their  way  into  the  city.  They  were 
repulsed  in  this  attempt,  but  retired  in  good  order. 
At  length  the  Russian  fleet  arrived,  under  the  com- 
mand of  admiral  Gordon ;  and  now  the  siege  was 
carried  on  with  great  fury.  Fort  Wechsehnunde 
was  surrendered :  the  French  troops  capitulated, 
and  were  embarked  in  the  Russian  shins,  to  be 
conveyed  to  some  port  in  the  Baltic  Stanislaus 
escaped  in  the  disguise  of  a  peasant  to  Marienwar- 
dcr  in  the  Prussian  territories.  The  city  of  Dant- 
sick  submitted  to  the  dominion  of  Augustus  III. 
king  of  Poland,  and  was  obliged  to  defray  the  ex- 
panse of  the  war  to  the  Russian  general  count  de 
Munich,  who  had  assumed  the  command  after  the 
siege  was  begun.  The  polish  lords  at  Dantxick 
signed  an  act  of  submission  to  king  Augustus,  who. 
on  the  tenth  day  of  July,  arrived  at  the  convent  ox 
Ofiva.  There  a  council  was  held  in  his  presence. 
The  recusant  noblemen  took  the  oath  which  he 
proposed.  Then  n  general  amnesty  was  proclaim- 
ed and  the  king  set  out  on  his  return  to  Dresden. 

PHILIPSBURGH  TAKEN  BY  THE  FRENCH. 

On  the  Rhine  the  French  arms  bore  down  all  re- 
sistance. The  count  de  BeUeisle  besieged  and  took 
lYaerbach.  The  duke  of  Berwick,  at  the  head  of 
sixty  thousand  men,  invested  Philipsburgh,  while 
prince  Eugene  was  obliged  to  remain  on  the  defen- 
sive, in  the  strong  camp  at  Heilbron,  waiting  for 
the  troops  of  the  empire.  On  the  twelfth  day  of 
Jane,  the  duke  of  Berwick,  in  visiting  the  trenches, 
was  kCDed  by  a  cannon-ball,  and  the  command  de- 
volved upon  the  marquis  d'Ashfeldt,  who  carried 
on'  the  operations  of  the  siege  with  equal  rigour 
and  capacity.  Prince  Eugene  being  joined  by  the 
different  reinforcements  he  expected,  marched 
towards  the  French  lines ;  but  found  them  so  strong 
that  he  would  not  hasard  an  attack :  and  such  pre- 
cautions taken,  that  with  all  his  military  talents  he 
could  not  relieve  the  besieged.  At  length  general 
Watgenau,  the  governor,  capitulated,  after  having 
made  a  noble  defence,  and  obtained  the  moot  hon- 
ourable conditions.  Prince  Eugene  retired  to  Hei- 
delbergi  and  the  campaign  ended  about  the  begin- 
ning or  October.  The  imperial  arms  were  not 
*ore  successful  in  Italy.  The  infant  Don  Carlos 
had  received  so  many  invitations  from  the  Neapoli- 
tan nobility,  that  he  resolved  to  take  possession  of 
that  kmgdom.  He  began  bis  march  in  February,  at 
the  head  of  the  Spanish  forces  :  published  a  mani- 
festo declaring  he  was  sent  by  his  father  to  relieve 
the  kingdom  of  Naples  from  the  oppression  under 
which  it  groaned ;  and  entered  the  capital  amidst 
the  acclamations  of  the  people ;  while  the  count  de 
Visconti,  the  German  viceroy,  finding  himself  un- 
able to  cope  with  the  invaders,  thought  proper  to 
retire,  after  having  thrown  succours  into  Gaeta  and 
Capua.  When  he  arrived  at  Nocera,  he  began  to 
assemble  the  militia,  with  intent  to  form  a  camp  at 
Barletta.  The  count  de  Montemar  marched  with 
a.  body  of  forces  against  this  general,  and  obtained 
over  hhn  a  complete  victory  at  Bitonto  in  Apuglia, 
on  the  twenty-fifth  of  May,  when  the  imperialists 
were  entirely  routed,  and  a  great  number  of  princi- 
pal officers  taken  prisoners.  Don  Carlos  being  pro- 
enumed  and  acknowledged  king  of  Naples,  created 
the  count  de  Montemar  duke  of  Bitonto;  reduced 
Gaeta,  and  all  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  which 
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were  garrisoned  with  iinpermt  troops  \  and  resolv  t 
to  subdue  the  island  of  Sicily.  About  twenty  thou- 
sand troops  being  destined  for  this  expedition  were 
landed  in  the  road  of  Solanto  in  August,  under  the 
command  of  the  new  duke  of  Bitonto,  who  being 
favoured  by  the  natiTes,  proceeded  in  bis  conquests 
with  great  rapidity.  Tne  people  acknowledged 
Don  Carlos  as  their  sovereign,  and  took  arms  in 
support  of  his  government ;  so  that  the  imperial 
troops  were  driven  before  them,  and  the  Spaniards 
possessed  the  whole  kingdom,  except  Messina,  Sy- 
racuse, and  Trepani,  when  the  infant  determined 
to  visit  the  island  in  person. 

FATTLE  OF  PARMA. 

Wbilb  Don  Carlos  was  tiros  employed  in  the 
conquest  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  the  imperialists 
were  hard  pressed  in  Lombardy  by  the  united  forces 
of  France  and  Piedmont,  commanded  by  the  king 
of  Sardinia  and  the  old  mareschal  duke  de  Villars. 
In  the  month  of  January  they  undertook  the  siege 
of  Tortona,  which  they  reduced ;  while  the  troops 
of  the  emperor  began  to  pour  in  great  numbers  into 
the  Mantuan.  In  the -beginning  of  May,  count 
Merci,  who  commanded  them,  passed  the  Poin  the 
face  of  the  allies,  notwithstanding  all  the  skill  of 
Villars,  obliged  him  to  retreat  from  the  banks  of 
that  river,  and  took  the  castle  of  Colorno.  The 
old  French  general  being  taken  ill,  quitted  the  ar- 
my, and  retired  to  Turin,  where  in  a  little  time  he 
died ;  and  the  king  of  Sardinia  retiring  to  the  same 
place,  the  command  of  the  allied  forces  devolved 
upon  the  mareschal  de  Coigny.  The  confederates 
were  posted  at  Sanguma,  and  the  imperialists  at 
Sorbola,  when  the  count  de  Merci  made  a  motion 
to  San  Prospero,  as  if  he  intended  either  to  attack 
the  enemy,  or  take  possession  of  Parma.  The 
mareschal  de  Coigny  forthwith  made  a  disposition 
for  an  engagement ;  and,  on  the  twenty-ninth  day  of 
June,  the  imperial  general  having  passed  the  Par- 
ma, began  the  attack  with  great  impetuosity.  He 
charged  in  person  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  and 
was  killed  soon  after  the  battle  began.  Neverthe- 
less, the  prince  of  Wirtemberg  assuming  the  com- 
mand, both  armies  fought  with  great  obstinacy, 
from  eleven  in  the  forenoon  till  four  in  the  after- 
noon, when  the  imperialists  retired  towards  Monte 
Cirugalo,  leaving  five  thousand  men  dead  on  the 
field  of  battle,  and  among  these  many  officers  of 
distinction.  The  loss  of  the  allies,  was  very  con- 
siderable, and  they  reaped  no  solid  fruits  from 
their  victory. 

THE  IMPERIALISTS  ARE  AGAIN  WORSTED. 

Thx  imperial  forces  retreated  to  Reggio,  and 
from  thence  mored  to  the  plains  of  Carpi,  on  the 
right  of  the  Seccbia,  where  they  received  some  re- 
inforcements :  then  general  count  Konigsegg  arriv- 
ing in  the  camp,  took  upon  himself  the  command 
of  the  army.  His  first  step  was  to  take  post  at 
Quingentolo,  by  which  motion  he  secured  Miran- 
dola,  that  was  threatened  with  a  siege.  On  the  fif- 
teenth of  February  he  forded  the  river  Seccbia,  and 
surprised  the  quarters  of  mareschal  de  Broglio,  who 
escaped  in  bis  shirt  with  great  difficulty.  The 
French  retired  with  such  precipitation,  that  they 
left  all  their  baggage  behind,  and  above  two  thou- 
sand were  taken  prisoners.  They  posted  themselves 
under  Gustalla,  where,  on  the  nineteenth  day  of 
the  month,  they  were  vigorously  attacked  by  the 
imperialists,  and  a  general  engagement  ensued. 
*ftonigsegg  made  several  desperate  efforts  to  break 
the  French  cavalry,  upon  which,  however,  he  could 
make  no  impression.  The  infantry  on  both  sides 
fought  with  uncommon  ardour  for  six  hours,  and 
the  field  was  covered  with  carnage.  At  length,  the 
imperial  general  retreated  to  Laxara,  after  having 
lost  above  five  thousand  men,  including  the  prince 
of  Wirtemberg,  the  generals  Valparexe  and  Col- 
minero,  with  many  other  officers  of  distinction :  nor 
was  the  damage  sustained  by  the  French  greatly  in- 
ferior to  that  of  the  Germans,  who  repassed  the  Po, 
and  took  post  on  the  banks  of  the  Oglio.  The  allies 
crossed  the  same  river,  and  the  marquis  de  Mailh- 
bois  was  sent  with  a  detachment  to  attack  Miran- 
dola ;  but  the  imperialists  marching  tothe  relief  of 
the  place,  compelled  hhn  to  abandon  the  enter- 
prise; then  he  retained  bis  army,  which  retired 
under  the  walls  of  Cremona,  to  wait  for  succours 
from  Don*  Carlos.  So  little  respect  did  the  French 
court  pay  to  the  British  nation,  at  this  juncture, 
that  in  the  month  of  November,  an  edict  was  pub 
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Ushed  at  Park,  commanding  all  the  British  subjects 
in  France,  who  were  not  actually  in  employment, 
from  the  age  of  eighteen  to  fifty,  to  quit  the  king* 
dom  in  fifteen  days,  or  enliat  in  some  of  the  Irish 
regiments,  on  pain  of  being  treated  as  vagabond*, 
and  sent  to  the  galleys.  This  edict  was  executed 
with  the  utmost  rigour.  The  prisons  of  Paris  were 
crowded  with  the  subjects  or  Great  Britain,  who 
were  surprised  and  cut  off  from  all  communication 
with  their  friends,  and  most  hare  perished  by  cold 
and  hunger,  had  not  they  been  relieved  by  the 
-actire  charity  of  the  Jansenists.  The  earl  of  Wat 
degrave,  who  then  resided  at  Paris,  as  ambassador 
from  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  made  such  rigorous 
remonstrances  to  the  French  ministry  upon  mis 
unheard-of  outrage  against  a  nation  with  which 
they  had  been  so  long  in  alliance,  mat  they 
thought  proper  to  set  the  prisoners  at  liberty,  and 
publish  another  edict,  by  which  the  meaning  of  the 
former  was  explained  away. 

NEW  PARLIAMENT  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 


Wai lb  these  transactions  occurred  on  the 
tment,  the  king  of  Great  Britain  augmented  his 
land-forces ;  and  warm  contests  were  maintained 
through  the  whole  united  kingdom  in  electing  re- 
presentatiTes  for  the  new  parliament.  But  m  all 
these  struggles  the  ministerial  power  predomin- 
ated ;  and  the  new  members  appeared  with  the 
old  complexion.  The  two  houses  assembled  on  the 
fourteenth  day  of  January,  and  Mr.  Onslow  was 
to-elected  speaker.  The  leaders  of  both  parties 
in  all  debates,  were  the  self-same  persons  who 
sondncted  those  of  the  farmer  parne- 
; ;  and  the  same  measures  were  pursued  in  the 
i  manner.  The  king  in  his  speech  at  the 
opening  of  the  session,  gave  them  to  understand, 
that  he  had  ooncerted  with  the  States  general  of 
the  United  Prerinces  such  measures  as  were 
thought  moat  adriseable  for  their  oommon  safety, 
and  for  restoring  the  peace  of  Europe :  that  they 
had  considered  on  one  side  the  pressing  applica- 
tions made  by  the  imperial  court  both  in  England 
and  Holland,  for  obtaining  succours  against  the 
powers  at  war  with  the  house  of  .Austria;  and,  on 
the  other  side,  the  repeated  professions  made  by 
Che  allies  of  the  sincere  disposition  to  pot  an  end 
to  the  present  troubles  upon  honourable  and  solid 
terms:  mat  he  and  the  States-general  had  con- 
curred in  a  resolution  to  employ  their  joint  and 
earnest  instances  to  bring  mattes  to  a  speedy  and 
happy  accommodation  ;  that  their  good  offices  were 
at  length  accepted ;  and  in  a  short  time  a  plan 
would  be  offered  to  the  consideration  of  all  parties 
engaged  in  the  war.  as  a  basis  for  a  general  ne- 
gotiation of  peace,  tie  told  mem  he  had  used  the 
power  nested  in  him  by  the  last  parliament  with 
great  moderation  ;  and  concluded  a  treaty  with 
the  crown  of  Denmark  of  great  importance  in  the 
present  conjuncture.  He  observed,  that  whilst 
many  of  the  principal  powers  of  Europe  were  ac- 
tually engaged  in  a  war,  Great  Britain  must  be 
more  or  less  affected  with  the  consequences ;  and 
as  the  best  concerted  measures  are  liable  to  un- 
certainty, the  nation  ought  to  be  prepared  against 
all  events.  He,  therefore,  expressed  bis  nope, 
that  his  good  subjects  would  not  repine  at  the  ne- 
cessary means  of  procuring  the  blessings  of  peace 
and  universal  tranquillity,  or  of  putting  him  in  a 
condition  to  act  that  part  which  it  might  be  no 
ceasary  and  incumbent  upon  him  to  take.  The  ad- 
dress of  thanks  produced  a  dispute  as  usual,  which 
ended  with  an  acquiescence  in  the  motion.  The 
house,  in  a  grand  committee  on  the  supply,  re- 
solved. That  thirty  thousand  seamen  should  be 
employed  for  the  service  of  the  ensuing  year  ;  and 
that  the  land  forces  should  be  augmented  to  the 
number  of  twenty-five  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  forty-fdur  effective  men.  But  these  resolu- 
tions were  not  taken  without  dispute  and  division* 
The  minister's  opponents  not  only  reproduced  all 
the  reasons  which  had  been  formerly  advanced 
against  a  standing  army,  but  they  opposed  this 
augmentation  with  extraordinary  ardour,  as  a  huge 
stride  towards  the  establishment  of  arbitrary 
power.  They  refused  those  fears  of  external 
broils  on  which  the  ministry  pretended  to  ground 
the  necessity  of  such  an  augmentation :  and  they 
exposed  the  weak  conduct  of  the  administration, 
in  having  contributed  to  destroy  the  balance  of 
power,  by  assisting  Spain  against  the  emperor  in 
Italy,  so  as  to  agerandix*  the  house  of  Bourbon. 


DEBATE  ON  A  SUBSIDY  TO  DENMARK. 

Sia  William  Wynduam  moved,  that  the 
estimate  of  the  navy  for  thWarnuioj  year  might  be 
referred  to  a  select  committee.  He  expressed  Us 
surprise,  that  notwithstanding  the  vast  sums  which 
had  been  yearly  raised,  and  the  long  contmuancs 
of  the  peace,  the  people  had  not  been  quite  de- 
livered of  any  one  tax  incurred  in  the  pi 
war.  ge  said,  he  could  not  comprehend 
was  possible  to  find  pretences  for  exnoa 
nation  to  such  exorbitant  charges ; 
notice  of  some  unoonsctonablo  articles  in  the  ac- 
counts of  the  navy-debt  that  lay  upon  the  table.  He 
was  seconded  by  Mr.  Sandys,  and  supported  by 
Sir  J.  Jekyl  and  Mr.  Pulteney  t  butaftar  some 
debate,  the  motion  was  carried  m  the  negative. 
When  the  new  treaty  with  Denmark  fell  under 
consideration  in  a  grand  committee.  Mr.  H.  WaV 
pole  moved,  mat  the  sum  of  fifty-six  thousand  two 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  should  be  granted  to  mf 
a  subsidy 


,  •»  •  iwiwi}  to  the  Dane,  pursuant  to  the 
said  treaty,  for  the  service  of  the  ensuing  year. 
The  demand  did  not  meet  with  i 
pliance.  AH  the  leaders  In  the 
claimed  against  the  subsidy  as 
unreasonable.  They  observed,  that  as  the  English 
had  no  particular  interest  of  their  own  fo*  inducing 
them  to  engage  in  the.  present  war,  but  only  the 
danger  to  which  the  balance  of  power  might  he 
exposed  by  that  event ;  and  as  all  the  powers  of 
Europe  were  as  much,  if  not  more,  interested  than 
the  Baalish  in  the  preservation  of  that  balance, 
should  It  ever  be  really  endangered,  they  would 
certainly  engage  fan  its  defence,  without  recerung 
any  valuable  oonsideration  from  Great  Britain  t 
but  should  the  English  be  always  the  ant  to  take 
the  alarm  upon  any  rupture,  and  offer  bribes  and 
pensions  to  all  the  princes  in  Europe,  the  whole 
charge  of  preserving  that  balance  would  tan  upon 
Great  Britain :  every  state  would  expect  a  gratifi- 
cation from  her.  for  doing  that  which  it  would 
otherwise  be  obliged  to  do  for  its  own  pi  osoi  ra- 
tion :  even  the  Dutch  might  at  last  refuse  to  assist 
m.  trimmm*  this  balance,  unless  Britain  should 


submit  to  i"s^  the  grand  pensionary  of  H^lOTd  a 
pensionary  of  England,  ana  take  a  number  of  their 
foroes  into  Bngush  pay.    The  debate  having  bad 

rait,  and  the 
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me  question 


question  was  put, 

■action  approved  by  toe  majority.    The „ 

allowed  a  faffl  to  be  brought  in  for  hwdtmg  the 
number  of  osmeers  in  the  house  of  commons :  bat 
at  the  second  reading  it  was  rejected  upon  a  di- 
vision, after  a  learned  debate,  in  which  it  appeared 
that  the  opposition  had  gained  a  valuable  auxiliary 
in  the  person  of  lord  Polworth,  son  to  the  earl  of 
Marchmont,  a  nobleman  of  elegant  parts,  keen 
penetration,  and  uncommon  -vivacity,  who  spoke 
with  all  the  fluency  and  fervour  of  elocution. 

PETITION  OF  SOME  SCOTTISH  NOBLEMEN. 

The  minority  in  the  house  of  lords  were  not  leal 
vigilant  and  resolute  in  detecting  and  opposiog 
every  measure  which  they  thought  would  redoes* 
to  the  prejudice  of  their  country.  But  the  most 
remarkable  object  that  employed  their  attention 
during  this  session  was  a  very  extraordinary  peti* 
tion,  subscribed  by  the  dukes  of  Hamilton,  Queens 
berry,  and  Montrose,  the  earls  of  DandoasJd, 
Marchmont,  and  Stair,  representing  that  undae 
influence  had  been  used  for  carrying  on  the  elec- 
tion of  the  sixteen  peers  of  Scotland. ,  The  duke  sf 
Bedford,  who  delivered  their  petition  to  the  house, 
proposed  a  day  for  taking  it  into  consideration ; 
and  to  this  they  agreed.  It  was  afterwards  moved, 
that  the  consideration  of  it  should  be  adjourned  to 
a  abort  day,  before  which  the  petitioners  should  be 
ordered  to  declare  whether  they  intended  to  con- 
trovert the  last  election  of  all  the  sbrteen  peers. or 
the  election  of  any,  and  which  of  mem.  This  anair 
was  of  such  an  unprecedented  nature,that  the  house 
seemed  to  be  divided  in  opinion  about  the  manner 
in  which  they  ought  to  proceed.  The  partisans  of  the 
ministry  would  have  willingly  stifled*  the  inquiry  in 
the  beginning ;  but  the  petitioners  were  so  strenu- 
ously supported  in  their  claim  to  some  notice,  by 
the  carls  of  Chesterfield,  Abingdon,  and  Straflbrd, 
the  lords  Bathurst  and  Carteret,  that  they  could  not 
dismiss  it  at  once  with  any  regard  to  decorum.  The 
orderof  the  bouse,  according  to  the  motion  explained 
above,  being  communicated  by  the  lord  chancellor 
to  the  petitionees,  they   waited  ea  him  with  a 
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that  they  did  not  intend  to  f 
or  return  of  tho  sixteen  1 
for  Scotland;  bmt  they  thought  it  their  doty  ■ 
to  lay  before  their  lordship*  the  evidence-of  snob  I 
facts  and  nndoe  methods  as  appeared  to  them  to  ' 
be  dangerous  to  the  constitution ;  and  might  in  fo* 
tare  election*  equally  affect  the  right  of  the  present 
sixteen  peers,  as  that  of  the  other  peers  of  Scot* 
land,  if  not  prevented  by  a  proper  remedy.  This 
declaration  befog  repeated  to  the  boose,  the  dnke 
of  Devonshire  made  a  motion,  that  the  petitioners 
might  be  ordered  to  lay  before  the  bouse  in  writing 
instances  of  those  nodoe  methods  and  illegal  prac-- 
taoes  upon  which  they  intended  to  proceed,  and 
the  names  of  the  persons  they  suspected  to  be 
guilty.  He  was  warmly  opposed  by  the  country 
party ;  and  a  long  debate  ensued,  after  which  the 
attention  was  carried  in  favour  of  the  motion,  and 
the  order  signified  to  the  petitioners.  Next  day 
their  answer  was  read  to  the  house  to  this  effect ; 
That  as  they  had  no  intention  to  state  themselves 
accusers,  they  could  not  take  upon  them  to  name 
particular  persona  who  might  ba?e  been  concerned 
m  those  Blegal  pinetices ;  but  who  they  were 
would  undoubtedly  appear  to  their  lordships  upon 
their  taking  the  proper  examinations :  neverthe* 
leas,  may  did  humbly  acquaint  their  lordships,  that 
the  petition  was  laid  before  them  upon  faformaden, 
that  the  list  of  the  sixteen  peers  for  Scotland  had 
been  framed  previous  to  the  election,  by  persons 
in  high  trust  under  the  crown :  that  this  list  was 
•hewn  to  peers,  as  a  list  approved  by  the  crown ; 
and  was  called  the  king's  bat,  from  which  there  was 
to  be  no  variation,  unless  to  make  way  for  one  or 
two  particular  peers,  on  condition  they  should  con- 
form to  measures :  that  peers  were  solicited  to  vote 
for  this  Ust,  without  the  liberty  of  making  any  al- 
teration: that  endeavours  were  used  to  engage 
peers  to  vote  for  mis  hat  by  promise  of  pensions, 
and  offices  civil  and  military  to  themselves  and  rela- 
tions, as  weH  as  by  oners  of  money ;  mat  sums  were 
given  for  this  purpose  ;  that  pensions,  offices,  and 
releases  of  debts  owing  to  the  crown  were  actually 
granted  to  peers  who  concurred  in  voting  for  this 
fist,  and  to  their  relations:  that  on  the  day  of 
election  a  battalion  of  his  majesty's  troops  were 
drawn  up  in  the  Abbey-court  of  Edinburgh,  con- 
trary to  custom,  and  without  any  apparent  cause 
but  that  of  overawing  the  electors.    This  answer 

Rve  rise  to  another  violent  dispute :  but  the  ma- 
ity  voted  it  unsatisfactory,  and  the  petition  was 
rejected,  though  the  resolution  was  clogged  with  a 
vigorous  protest. 

1739.  Notwithstanding  this  discouragement,  the 
earl  of  Abingdon  moved,  mat  although  the  petition 
waa  dismissed,  an  taquiry  might  %be  set  on  foot, 
touching  an  affair  of  such  consequence  to  the  liber- 
tics  of  the  kingdom.    The  earl  of  Hay  declaring  his 
belief,  that  no  such  illegal  methods  had  been  prac- 
tised, the  other  produced  a  pamphlet,  intituled, 
The  Protests  of  a  great  number  of  Noble  Lords, 
entered  by  them  at  the  last  Election  of  Peers  for 
Scotland.    Exceptions  being  taken  to  a  pamphlet, 
as  an  object  unworthy  of  their  notice,  lord  Bathurst 
exhsMted  an  authentic  copy  of  those  protests,  ex- 
tracted from  the  journal  of  mat  election,  signed  by 
the  two   principal  clerks,  and  witnessed  by  two 
then  attending  in  the  lobby.      These 
accordingly  read,  and  plainly  demonstrated 
the  truth  of  the  allegations  contained  in  the  peti- 
tion.   Nothing  could  be  more  scandalous,  arrogant  < 
and  shamefully  flagrant  than  the  conduct  and  de- 
portment of  those  who  acted  the  part  of  under- 
atrappers  to  tho  ministry  on  this  occasion.    But  all 
this  demonstration,  adorned  and  enforced  by  the 
charms  and  energy  of  eloquence,  was  like  preach- 
ing in  a  desert.    Amotion  was  matte  for  adjourn- 
ing, and  carried  in  the  affirmative  :*a  protest  was 
entered,  and  the  whole  affair  consigned  to  oblivion. 
Divers  other  motions  were  made  successively  by 
the  lords  in  the  opposition,  and  rejected  by  the 
fflnrhtdble  power  of  a  majority.    The  uninterrupted 
success  of  the  ministry  did  not,  however,  prevent 
them  from  renewing  the  struggle  as  often  as  an 
opportunity  offered.  They  disputed  the  continuation 
el  the  salt-tax,  and  the  bill*  for  enabling  the  king  to 
apply  the  sum  of  one  million  out  of  the  sinking  fund 
for  the  service  of  the  current  year,  though  success 
did  not  attend  their  endeavours.    Thev  supported 
with  all  their  might  a  bill  sent  up  from  the  commons 
explaining  and  amending  an  act  of  the  Scottish 
for   preventing    wrongous  imprison- 
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ment,  and  against  undue  delays  In  trials.  This 
was  all  the  natives  of  Scotland  had  In  lieu  of  the 
habeas  corpus  act ;  though  it  did  not  screen  them 
from  oppression.  Yet  the  earl  of  Day  undertook  to 
prove  they  were  on  a  footing  with  their  neighbours 
of  England  in  this  respect;  and  the  bill  was  thrown 
out  on  a  division.  The  session  waa  closed  on  the  fif- 
teenth of  May,  when  the  king  in  his  speech  to  both 
houses  declared,  that  the  plan  of  pacification  con- 
certed between  him  and  the  States-general  had 
not  produced  the  desired  effect.  He  thanked  the 
commons  for  the  supplies  may  had  granted  with  ' 
such  cheerfulness  and  despatch.  He  signified  his 
intention  to  visit  his  German  dominions ;  and  told 
them  he  should  constitute  the  queen  recent  of  the 
realm  in  Us  absence.  Immediately  after  the  pro- 
rogation his  majesty  embarked  for  Holland,  in  hfa 
way  to  Hanover. 

MISUNDERSTANDING   BETWEEN  THE 
COURTS  OF  SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL. 

By  mis  time  the  good  understanding  between 
the  courts  of  Madrid  and  Lisbon  was  destroyed  by 
a  remarkable  incident.  The  Portuguese  amfrtsra 
dor  at  Madrid  having  allowed  bis  servants  to  rescue 
a  criminal  from  the  officers  of  justice,  all  the  ser- 
vants oonoemed  in  that  rescue  were  dragged  from 
his  house  to  prison,  by  the  Spanish  king's  order, 
whli  circumstances  of  rigour  and  disgrace.  His 
Portuguese  majesty  being  informed  of  mis  outrage, 
ordered  reprisals  to  be  made  upon  the  servants  of 
the  Spanish  ambassador  in  Lisbon.  The  two  minis- 
ters withdrew  abruptly  to  their  respective  courts. 
The  two  monarchs  expressed  their  mutual  resent- 
ment The  king  of  Spain  assembled  a  body  of 
troops  on  the  frontiers  of  Portugal ;  and  his  Porta- 

e»e  majesty  bad  recourse  to  the  assistance  of 
g  George.  Don  Marcos  Antonio  oYAlaeveda 
was  despatched  to  London,  with  the  character  of 
envoy  extraordinary ;  and  succeeded  hi  »his  com- 
mission according  to  baa  wish.  In  a  little  time 
after  the  king's  departure  from  England,  Sir  John 
Norris  sailed  from  Sm'thead  with  a  powerful  squa- 
dron, in  order  to  protect  the  Portuguese  against 
the  Spaniards ;  and  on  the  ninth  day  of  June  arrived 
at  Lisbon,  where  he  was  welcomed  as  a  deliverer. 
Mr.  Keene,  the  British  envoy  at  the  court  of  Spain, 
had  communicated  to  his  catholic  majesty  the  reso- 
lution of  bis  master  to  send  a  powerful  squadron  to 
Lisbon,  with  orders  to  guard  that  coast  from  insults, 
and  secure  the  Brazil  fleet,  hi  which  the  merchants 
of  Great  Britain  were  deeply  interested.  Don 
Joseph  Patinho,  minister  or  bis  catholic  majesty, 
delivered  a  memorial  to  Mr.  Keene,  representing 
that  such  an  expedition  would  affect  the  commerce 
of  Spain,  by  totmndatmg  foreign  merchants  from 
embarking  their  merchandise  in  the  flota.  But,  in 
all  probability,  it  prevented  a  rupture  between  the 
two  crowns,  and  oavposed  the  king  of  Spain  to  lis- 
ten to  terms  of  accommodation. 

PRELIMINARIES  SIGNED  BY  THE  EMPRV 
ROR  AND  THE  KING  OP  PRANCE. 

Tub  powers  hi  alliance  against  the  houso  of 
Austria  having  rejected  the  plan  of  pacification  con- 
certed by  the  king  of  Great  Britain  and  the  States- 
general,  Mr.  Walpole,  ambassador  at  the  Hague, 
presented  a  memorial  to  their  high  mightinesses, 
desiring  they  would,  without  loss  of  time,  put  them- 
selves In  a  posture  of  defence  by  an  augmentation 
of  their  forces  at  sea  and  land :  that  they  might 
take  such  vigorous  steps  in  concert  with  Great 
Britain,  as  tho  future  conjuncture  of  affairs  might 
require.  But  before  they  would  subject  them- 
selves to  such  expense,  they  resolved  to  make 
further  trial  of  their  influence  with  the  powers  m 
alliance  against  the  emperor;  and  conferences 
were  renewed  with  the  ministers  of  those  allies. 
The  affairs  of  Poland  became  more  and  more  un- 
favourable to  the  interest  of  Stanislaus ;  for  though 
a  great  number  of  the  Polish  nobility  engaged  in  a 
confederacy  to  support  his  chum,  and  made  repeat- 
ed efforts  m  bis  behalf,  the  palatine  of  Kiow  sub- 
mitted to  Augustus;  and  even  his  brother  tho 
•  primate,  after  having  sustained  a  long  imprison- 
ment, and  many  extraordinary  hardships,  was 
.  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  prince  his  sovereign. 
In  Italy,  the  arms  of  the  allies  still  continued  to 
prosper.  Don  Carlos  landed  in  Sicily,  and  reduced 
the  whale  island,  almost  without  opposition ;  while 
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of  Eton,  Winchester,  and  Westminster,  and  divers 
hospital*  that  subsisted  by  charitable  donations.  In 
favour  of  the  universities  and  colleges  a  particular 
exempting;  clause  was  inserted.  Several  other 
amendments  were  made  in  the  bill,  which  passed 
through,  both  houses,  and  obtained  the  royal  assent. 
Among  the  acts  passed  in  this  session,  was  one  for 
naturalising  her  royal  highness  the  princess  of 
Wales  ;  and  another  for  building  a  bridge  across 
the  Thames  from  New  Palace-yard,  in  me  city  of 
Westminster,  to  the  opposite  shore  in  the  county 
of  Surrey.  The  points  chiefly  debated  in  the 
house  of  lords  were  the  address  of  thanks  for  his 
majesty's  speech,  the  mortmain  bin,  the  Quakers' 
bill,  which  was  thrown  out,  and  that  for  the  pre- 
vention of  smuggling,  which  did  not  pass  without 
division  and  protest.  On  the  twentieth  day  of 
May  the  king  closed  the  session  with  a  speech,  in 
which  he  told  both  houses,  that  a  farther  conven- 
tion  touching  the  execution  of  the  preliminaries, 
had  been  made  and  communicated  to  him  by  the 
emperor  and  most  christian  king :  and  that  nego- 
tiations were  carrying  on  by  the  several  powers 
engaged  in  the  late  war,  in  order  to  settle  a  general 
pacification.  He  expressed  great  concern  at  seeing 
such  seeds    of  dissatisfaction  sown    among    his 

Seople  :  he  protested  it  was  his  desire,  and  should 
o  bis  care,  to  preserve  the  present  constitution 
in  church  and  state,  as  by  law  established :  he  re- 
commended harmony  and  mutual  affection  among 
all  Protestants  of  the  nation,  as  the  great  security 
of  that  happy  establishment :  and  signified  his  in- 
tention to  visit  his  German  dominions.  Accord- 
ingly, the  parliament  was  no  sooner  prorogued, 
than  he  set  out  for  Hanover,  after  having  appointed 
the  queen  regent  in  his  absence. 

REMARKABLE  RIOT  AT  EDINBURGH. 
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Scch  a  degree  of  licentiousness  prevailed  over 
the  whole  nation,  that  the  kingdom  was  filled  with 
tumult  and  riots,  which  might  have  been  prevented 
by  proper  regulations  of  the  civil  government  in  a 
dae  execution  of  the  laws.  The  most  remarkable 
of  these  disturbances  happened  at  Edinburgh*  on 
the  seventh  day  of  September.  John  Porteous, 
who  commanded  the  guard  paid  by  that  city,  a 
man  of  brutal  disposition  and  abandoned  morals, 
had  at  the  execution  of  a  smuggler,  been  provoked 
by  some  insults  from  the  populace  to  order  his 
men,  without  using  the  previous  formalities  of 
the  law,  to  fire  with  shot  among  the  crowd ;  by 
which  precipitate  order  several  innocent  persons 
lost  their  lives.  Porteous  was  tried  for  murder, 
convicted,  and  received  sentence  of  death  ;  but 
the  queen,  as  guardian  of  the  realm,  thought  pro- 
per to  indulge  him  with  a  reprieve.  The  common 
people  of  Edinburgh  resented  this  lenity  shown  to 
a  criminal,  who  was  the  object  of  their  detestation. 
They  remembered  that  pardons  had  been  granted 
to  divers  military  delinquents  in  that  country,  who 
had  been  condemned  by  legal  trial.  They  seemed 
to  think  those  were  encouragements  to  oppression : 
they  were  fired  by  a  national  jealousy  :  they  were 
stimulated  by  the  relations  and  friends  of  those 
who  had  been  murdered :  and  they  resolved  to 
wreak,  their  vengeance  on  the  author  of  that  tra- 
gedy, by  depriving  him  of  life  on  the  very  day 
which  the  judges  had  fixed  for  his  executica. 
Thus  determined,  they  assembled  in  different 
bodies,  about  ten  o'clock  at  night.  They  blocked  vp 
the  gates  of  the  dty,  to  prevent  the  admission  of 
the  troops  mat  were  quartered  in  the  suburbs. 
They  surprised  and  disarmed  the  town  guards ; 
they  broke  open  the  prison  doors ;  dragged  Por- 
tions from  thence  to  the  place  of  execution  ;  and, 
leaving  him  hanging  by  the  neck  on  a  dyer's  pole, 
quietly  dispersed  to  their  several  habitations.  This 
exploit  was  performed  with  such  conduct  and 
deliberation  as  seemed  to  be  the  result  of  a  plan 
formed  by  some  persons  of  consequence  j  it,  there- 
fore, became  the  object  of  a  very  severe  inquiry. 

RUPTURE  BETWEEN  THE  CZARINA  ANp 

THE  OTTOMAN  PORTE. 


faction ;  besides,  a  large  body  of  Tartan  had,  by 
order  of  that  minister,  marched  through  the  Rus- 
sian provinces  in  despite  of  the  empress,  and  com- 
utitted  terrible  havoc  in  their  route.  The  emperor 
was  obliged  to  engage  as  a  party  in  this  war,  by  a 
treaty  offensive  and  defensive,  which  he  had  many 
years  before  concluded  with  the  czarina.  Yet, 
before  he  declared  himself,  be  joined  the  maritime 
powers  in  offering  his  mediation  to  the  sultan, 
who  was  very  well  disposed  to  peace  ;  but  the 
nsarina  insisted  upon  her  retaining  Asoph,  which 
her  forces  had  reduced  ;  and  this  preliminary  arti- 
cle being  rejected,  as  dishonourable  to  the  Ottoman 
empire,  the  court  of  Vienna  began  to  make  prepar- 
ations for  war.  By  this  time  ail  the  belligerent 
powers  in  Italy  had  agreed  to  the  preliminaries  of 
peace  concluded  between  the  emperor  and  France. 
The  duke  of  Lorrain  had  espoused  the  emperor's 
eldest  daughter,  the  archdutchess  Maria  Theresa, 
and  ceded  Lorrain  to  France,  even  before  he  suc- 
ceeded to  Tuscany.  Don  Carlos  was  crowned  king 
of  Sicily;  Stanislaus  abdicated  the  crown  of 
Poland;  and  Augustus  was  universally  acknow- 
ledged sovereign  of  that  kingdom.  The  prelimi- 
naries were  approved  and  accepted  by  the  diet  of 
the  empire :  the  king  of  Spain  sent  orders  for  his 
troops  to  evacuate  Tuscany :  and  the  provinces  in 
Italy  yielded  to  the  house  or  Austria.  Prince  Eu- 
gene who  had  managed  the  interest  of  the  emperor 
on  this  occasion,  did  not  live  to  see  the  happy 
fruits  of  this  negotiation.  He  died  at  Vienna,  in 
April,  at  the  age  of  seventy-three,  leaving  behind 
huu  the  character  of  an  invincible  hero  and  con- 
summate politician.  He  was  not  long  survived  by 
count  Staremberg,  another  imperial  general  who 
ranked  next  to  the  prince  in  military  reputation. 
About  the  same  time  Great  Britain  sustained  a 
national  loss  in  the  death  of  lord  chancellor  Talbot, 
who,  by  his  worth,  probity,  and  acquired  accom- 

Elishments,  had  dignified  the  great  office  to  which 
e  had  been  raised.  He  died  universally  lamented, 
in  the  month  of  February,  at  the  age  of  fifty-two ; 
and  was  succeeded  on  the  bench  by  lord  Hard- 
wicke. 

THE  SESSION  OF  PARLIAMENT. 

Thi  king  being  indisposed,  in  consequence  of 
Having  been  fatigued  by  a  very  tempestuous  pas- 
sage from  Holland,  the  parliament  was  prorogued 
from  the  twenty-first  day  of  January  to  the  first  of 
February,  and  then   the   session  was  opened  by 


commission.    The 
peers  authorized 


DcaiHe  this  summer  a  rupture  happened  be- 
tween the  Turks  and  the  Russians,  which  last  re- 
placed the  dty  of  Asoph  on  the'  Black  Sea,  and  over- 
ran the  greatest  part  of  Crim  Tartary.   The  czarina  i 
declared  war  against  the  Ottoman  Porte,  because  ) 
the  Tartars  of  the  Crimea  hau  made  incursions  : 
■man  ber  frontiers ;  and*  when  she  complained  of  j 
these  disorders  to  the  vizier,  she  received  no  satis* 


lord  chancellor,  as  one  of  the 
by  this  commission,  made  a 
speech  in  hii  majesty's  name  to  both  houses.  With 
respect  to  foreign  affairs,  he  told  them,  mat  the 
respective  acts  of  cession  being  exchanged,  and 
orders  given  for  the  evacuation  and  possession  of 
the  several  countries  and  places  by  *the  powers 
concerned,  according  to  the  allotment  and  disposi- 
tion of  the  preliminary  articles,  the  great  work  of 
re-establishing  the  general  tranquillity  was  far  ad- 
vanced: that,  however,  common  prudence  called 
upon  them  to  be  very  attentive  to  the  final  con- 
clusion of  the  new  settlement.  He  said,  his  majesty 
could  not  without  surprise  and  concern  observe  the 
many  contrivances  and  attempts  carried  on,  in 
various  shapes,  and  in  different  parts  of  the  nation, 
tumultuously  to  resist  and  obstruct  the  execution  of 
the  laws,  and  to  violate  the  peace  of  the  kingdom. 
He  observed,  that  the  consideration  of  die  height 
to  which  these  audacious  practices  might  rise,  if 
not    timely   suppressed,    afforded  a   melancholy 

Srospect,  and  required  particular  attention,  lest 
key  should  affect  private  persons  in  the  quiet  en- 
joyment of  their  property,  as  well  as  the  general 
peace  and  good  order  of  the  whole.  After  the 
commons  had  agreed  to  an  address,  and  heard 
counsel  on  some  controverted  elections,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  take  the  supply  into  consideration. 
They  voted  ten  thousand  men  for  the  sea-service. 
They  continued  for  the  land-service  the  same  num- 
ber they  had  maintained  in  times  of  tranquillity, 
amounting  to  seventeen  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  four :  but  this  measure  was  not  adopted  with- 
out opposition ;  the  rconey  was  raised  by  the  land 
and  malt  taxes,  reinforced  with,  one  million  granted 
out  of  the  sinking  fund. 

MOTION  FOR  A  SETTLEMENT  ON  THE 

PRINCE  OF  WALES. 
The  chief  subject  of  contention  that  presented 
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elf  la  the  ooum  of  this  session,  m  a  notion  i 
hleh  Mr.  Pulteney  made  for  an  address  to  nig 
ajesty,  that  ko  would  be  pleased  to  settle  one  J 
mured  thousand  pounds  a-year  apon  the  prince  . 
'  Wales.  He  represented  that  such  prorision  was 
inibrmable  to  the  practice  of  ancient  times :  that 
hat  he  proposed  had  been  enjoyed  by  his  present 
ajesty  m  the  life-time  of  his  father :  and  that  a  i 
tttlement  of  this  nature  was  reasonable  and  neees- 
iry  to  ascertain  the  independency  of  the  apparent 
sir  to  the  crown.  The  motion  was  Timorously  op- 
wed  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  as  an  encroachment 
i  the  prerogative ;  as  an  officious  intermeddling  in 
to  king's  family  affairs ;  and  at  an  effort  to  set  his 
ajesty  and  the  prince  at  variance.  But  amisun- 
srstanding,  it  seems,  had  already  happened  in  the 
>yal  family.  The  minister  in  the  midst  of  his  ha- 
mgue  told  the  house,  by  his  majesty's  command, 
tat  on  the  preceding  day  the  king  had  sent  a  mes- 
ige  to  the  prince  by  several  noblemen  of  the  first 
uality,  importing,  that  his  majesty  had  given  order 
►r  settling  a  jointure  upon  the  princess  ot  Wales, 
litable  to  her  high  rank  and  dignity,  which  he 
'ould  in  a  proper  time  lay  before  parliament,  in 
rder  to  be  rendered  more  certain  and  effectual : 
lat,  although  bis  royal  highness  had  not  thought 
t,  by  any  application  to  his  majesty,  to  desire  that 
is  allowance  of  fifty  thousand  pounds  might  be 
endered  less  precarious,  the  king,  to  prevent  the 
ad  consequences  which  he  apprehended  might 
rilow  from  the  undntiful  measures  which  his  lnajes- 
f  was  informed  the  prince  had  been  advised  to 
ursue,  would  grant  to  his  royal  highness,  for  his 
lajesty's  life,  the  said  fifty  thousand  pounds  per 
nnum,  to  be  issued  out  of  the  civiUist  revenues, 
ver  and  above  the  prince's  revenues  arising  from 
be  dutchy  of  Cornwall,  which  bis  majesty  thought 

very  competent  allowance,  considering  his  own 
tumorous  issue,  and  the  great  expense  which  did 
nd  must  necessarily  attend  an  honourable  provi- 
ton  for  the  whole  royal  family :  that  the  prince,  by 
.  verbal  answer,  desired  their  lordships  to  lay  him 
rith  all  humility  at  bis  majesty's  feet :  to  assure 
iim  that  he  did,  and  ever  should,  retain  the  utmost 
luty  for  his  royal  person :  that  he  was  very  thank- 
ul  for  any  Instance  of  bis  majesty's  goodness  to 
dm  or  to  the  princess,  and  particularly  for  bis 
uajeaty's  gracious  iotention  of  settling  a  jointure 
ipon  nor  royal  highness ;  but  that,  as  to  the  mes- 
age,  the  affair  was  now  out  of  his  hands,  and, 
hereforc,  he  could  give  no  answer  to  it ;  that  his 
oyal  highness  afterwards  used  many  dutiful  ex- 
pressions towards  his  majesty ;  adding,  M  Indeed, 
ay  lords,  it  is  in  other  hands,  and  I  am  sorry  for 
t;M  or  words  to  that  effect.  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
hen  endeavoured  to  demonstrate,  that  the  annual 
am  of  fifty  thousand  pounds  was  as  much  as  the 
Jng  could  afford  to  allow  for  the  prince's  mainte- 
tance ;  and  he  expatiated  upon  the  bad  consequen- 
:es  that  might  ensue,  if  the  Gon  should  be  rendered 
iltogether  independent  of  the  father. 

These  suggestions  did  not  pass  unanswered.  Sir 
Hobert  Walpole  had  asserted,  that  the  parliament 
lad  no  right  to  interfere  in  the  creation  or  mahv 
enanee  of  a  prince  of  Wales ;  and  that  in  the  case 
it  Richard  II.  who,  upon  the  death  of  his  father, 
he  Black  Prince,  was  created  prince  of  Wales,  in 
xraseqUence  of  an  address  or  petition  from  parlia- 
nent,  that  measure  was  in  all  probability  directed 
jy  the  king  himself.  In  answer  to  this  assertion  it 
jvaa  observed,  that  probably  the  king  would  not 
lave  been  so  forward  in  creating  his  grandson 
prince  of  Wales,  if  lie  had  not  been  forced  into  this 
rtcp  by  his  parliament ;  for  Edward  in  his  old  age 
'elf  into  a  sort  of  love  dotage,  and  gavo  himself  en- 
Jrely  up  to  the  management  of  his  mistress,  Alice 
Pierce,  and  his  second  son,  the  duke  of  Lancaster ; 
i  circumstance  that  raised  a  most  reasonable  jeal- 
)usy  in  the  Black  Prince,  at  that  time  on  his  death- 
toed,  who  could  not  but  be  anxious  about  the  safety 
ind  right  of  his  only  son.  whom  he  found  he  was 
won  to  leave  a  child  in  the  hands  of  a  doting 
grandfather  and  an  ambitious,  aspiring  uncle.  The 
rapporters  of  the  motion  observed,  thai  tbe  allow- 
ince  ol  fifty  thousand  pounds  was  not  sufficient  to 
defray  the  prince's  yeaily  expense,  without  allot- 
ting one  shining  for  acts  ofcharity  and  munificence : 
and  that  the  several  deductions  for  land  taxes  and 
Fees  reduced  it  to  forty  three  thousand  pounds. 
Fbey  affirmed,  that  hi*  wholo  income,  including  the 
revenues  of  the  dutchy  of  Cornwall,  did  not  exceed 
Ury  two  thousand  pounds  a-year,  though,  by  bis 


'»  own  regulation,  the  expense  of  the 
prmce/s  household  amounted  to  sixty  three  thou- 
sand. They  proved,  mat  the  produce  of  the  civfUist 
exceeded  nine  hundred  thousand  pounds,  a  sum 
above  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  a-year  more 
than  was  enjoyed  by  his  late  majesty;  and  that,  in 
the  first  year  of  the  late  king,  the  whole  expense  ot 
his  household  and  civil  government  did  not  much 
exceed  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds 
a-year.  They  observed,  that  the  parliament  added 
one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  pounds  annually 
for  acts  of  charity  and  bounty,  together  with  the 
article  of  seoret-servioe  money ;  and  allowed  one 
hundred  thousand  pounds  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  prince  of  Wales :  mat  the  article  of  secretser- 


money  had  been  given  for  purposes  which  nobody 
understood,  and  to  persons  whom  nobody  knew. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  following  session  several 
members  proposed  that  mis  extraordinary  account 
should  be  taken  into  consideration ;  but  the  mqxdrv 
was  warded  off  by  the  other  party,  who  declared 
that  the  parliament  could  not  examine  any  account 
which  had  been  presented  to  a  former  session.  The 
debate  was  fierce  and  long ;  and  ended  in  adivisioa, 
by  which  the  motion  was  rejected.  A  motion  of  tbe 
same  nature  was  made  by  lord  Carteret  in  the  house 
of  peers,  and  gave  rise  to  a  very  keen  dispute, 
maintained  by  the  same  arguments,  and  issuing  la 
the  same  termination. 

t  SCHEME  FOR  REDUCING  THE  INTEREST 

OF  THE  NATIONAL  DEBT. 


Tbe  next  remarkable  contest  was  occasioned  by 
a  motion  of  Sir  R.  Walpole,  who  proposed  the  sun 
of  one  million  should  be  granted  to  his  majesty,  to- 
wards redeeming  the  like  sum  of  the  increased  cap. 
ital  of  the  South  Sea  company,  commonly  called 
South  Sea  annuities.    Several  members  argued  for 
the  expediency  of  applying  this  sum  to  the  payment 
of  the  debt  due  to  the  Bank,  as  part  of  that  meunv 
brance  was  saddled  with  an  interest  of  six  per  cent 
whereas  the  interest  paid  for  the  other  sums  that 
constituted  the  public  debt  did  not  exceed  four  per 
cent.    Many  plausible  arguments  were  offered  on 
both  sides  of  the  question ;  and  at  length  the  motion 
was  carried  in  the  affirmative.    The  house  having 
resolved  itself  into  a  committee  to  consider  of  tbe 
national  debt,  Sir  John  Barnard  made  amotion,  for 
enabling  his  majesty  to  raise  money  either  by  the 
sale  of  annuities,  or  by  borrowing  at  an  interest  net 
exceeding  three  per  cent,  to  be  applied  toward  re- 
deeming the  South  Sea  annuities ;  and  that  such  of 
the  said  annuitants  as  should  be  inclined  to  sub- 
scribe their  respective  annuities,  should  be  pre- 
ferred to  all  others.    He  said,  that  even  those  pub* 
lie  securities  which  bore  an  interest  of  three  per 
cent,  only  were  sold  at  a  premium  in  'Change  attev: 
he  was,  therefore,  persuaded,  that  aH  those  who 
were  wflltng  to  give  a  premium  for  a  three  per  cent 
security  would  gladly  lend  their  money  to  tbe  gov* 
ernment  at  the  same  interest,  should  books  of  sub- 
scription be  opened  for  that  purpose,  with  an  as- 
surance that  no  part  of  the  principal  should  be  paw 
off  for  fourteen  years.    He  expatiated  on  the  na- 
tional advantages  that  would  accrue  from  a  deduc- 
tion of  interest.  From  easy  and  obvious  calculation! 
he  inferred,  that  in  %  very  little  time  the  interest 
upon  all  the  South  Sea  annuities  would  be  reduced 
from  four  to  three  per  cent,  without  any  danger  to 
public  credit,  or  breach  of  public  faith :  fast  then 
the  produce  of  the  sinking-fund  would  amoant  to 
fourteen  hundred  thousand  pounds  per  annum,  to 
be  applied  only  towards  redeeming  the  capital  of 
the  several  trading  companies :  he  proved  that  tins 
measure  would  bring  every  one  of  them  so  noes 
within  the  power  of  parliament,  that  they  would  be 
glad  to  accept  of  three  per  cent,  interest  on  any 
reasonable  terms ;  in  which  case  the  sinking  now 
would  rise  to  one  million  six  hundred  thousand 
pounds  per  annum.    Then  the  parliament  augt 
venture  to  annihilate  one  half  of  it,  by  freeing  u* 
people  from  the  taxes  upon  coals,  candles,  eotPt 
leather,  and  other  such  impositions  as  lay  heetf 
upon  the  poor  labourers  and  manufacturers :  the 
remaining  part  of  the  sinking-fund  might  be  *PP**° 
towards  the  discharge  of  those  annuities  and  panne 
debts  which  bore  an  interest  of  threo  per  ceo',  only, 
and  afterwards  towards  diminishing  the  <aP^*r"r 
tbe  several  trading  companies  till  the  term  of  foff 
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teen  years  should  be  expired ;  then  the  sinking 
fond  would  again  amount  to  above  a  million  yearly, 
which  would  be  sufficient  for  paying  them  off,  and 
freemethe  nation  entirely  from  all  its  mcnmbran- 
ees.  This  salutary  scheme  was  riolently  opposed 
by  alderman  Heathcote,  aod  other  partisans  of 
{be  ministry  :  yet  all  their  objections  were  refuted ; 
and,  in  order  to  defeat  the  project,  they  were 
obliged  to  hare  recourse  to  artifice.  Mr.  Winning- 
ton  moved,  that  all  the  public  creditors,  as  well  as 
the  South  Sea  annuitants,  should  be  comprehend- 
ed. Sir  John  Barnard  demonstrated,  that  it  might 
be  easy  for  the  government  to  borrow  money  at 
three  per  cent,  sufficient  for  paying  off  such  of  the 
proprietors  of  four  and  twenty  millions  as  were 
not  willing  to  accept  of  that  interest ;  but  it  would 
be  extremely  difficult  to  borrow  enough  to  satisfy 
the  proprietors  of  four  and  forty  millions,  who 
mighj  choose  to  have  their  principal  rather  than 
each  an  interest.  Nevertheless  resolutions  were 
founded  on  this  and  other  alterations  of  the  original 
scheme ;  and  a  bill  was  immediately  prepared.  It 
produced  many  other  debates,  and  was  at  last  post 
poned  by  dint  of  ministerial  influence.  The  same 
venerable  patriot,  who  projected  this  scheme, 
moved  mat,  as  soon  as  the  interest  of  all  the  na- 
tional redeemable  debt  should  be  reduced  to  three 
per  cent,  the  house  would  take  off  some  of  the 
heavy  taxes  which  oppressed  the  poor  and  the 
manufacturem :  but  this  motion  was  rejected  by 
the  majority. 

BILL  AGAINST  THE  CITY  OF  EDINBURGH. 

1737.  Tbk  last  disputes  of  this  session  were  ex- 
cited by  a  bill  sent  down  from  the  lords  for  pun- 
ishing the  magistrates  and  city  of  Edmburgh,  on 
account  of  the  murder  of  John  Porteous.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  session  lord  Carteret  recapitulated 
the  several  tumults  and  riots  which  had  lately  hap- 
pened in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  He  par* 
ocularly  insisted  upon  the  atrocious  murder  of 
captain  Porteous,  as  a  flagrant  insult  upon  the  gov- 
ernment, and  a  violation  of  the  public  'peace,  so 
much  the  more  dangerous,  as  it  seemed  to  have 
been  concerted  and  executed  with  deliberation  and 
decency.  He  suspected  that  some  citizens  of  Edin- 
burgh had  been  concerned  in  the  murder;  not 
only  from  this  circumstance,  but  likewise  because, 
notwithstanding  the  reward  of  two  hundred  pounds, 
which  had  been  offered  by  proclamation  for  the  dis- 
covery of  any  person  who  acted  in  that  tragedy, 
not  one  individual  had  as  yet  been  detected.  He 
seemed  to  think  that  the  'magistrates  had  encour- 
aged the  riot,  and  that  the  city  had  forfeited  ite 
charter ;  and  he  proposed  a  minute  inquiry  into  the 
particulars  of  the  affair.  He  was  seconded  by  the 
duke  of  Newcastle  and  the  earl  of  Hay ;  though  this 
last  nobleman  differed  in  opinion  with  hhn  in  re- 
spect to  the  charter  of  the  city,  which,  he  said, 
coujd  not  be  justly  forfeited  by  the  mult  of  the  ma- 
gistracy. The  lords  resolved,  That  the  magistrates 
and  other  persons  from  whom  they  might  obtain 
the  necessary  information  concerning  this  riot 
should  be  ordered  to  attend ;  and,  that  an  address 
should  be  pretested  to  bis  majesty,  desiring  that 
the  different  accounts  and  papers  relating  to  the 
murder  of  captain  Porteous  might  be  submitted  to 
the  perusal  of  the  house.  These  documents  being 
accordingly  examined,  and  all  the  witnesses  ar- 
rived, including  three  Scottish  judges,  a  debate 
arose  about  the  manner  in  which  these  last  should 
be  interrogated,  whether  at  the  bar,  at  the  table, 
or  on  the  wool-sacks.  Some  Scottish  lords  asserted, 
that  they  had  a  right  to  be  seated  next  to  the 
lodges  of  England:  but  after  a  long  debate  this 
claim  was  rejected,  and  the  judges  of  Scotland  ap- 
peared, at  the  bar  in  their  robes.  A  bill  was  brought 
In  to  disable  Alexander  Wilson,  esquire,  lord  prov- 
ost of  Edinburgh,  from  enjoying  any  office  or  place 
of  magistracy  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  or  else- 
where in  Great  Britain ;  for  imprisoning  the  said 
Alexander  Wilson ;  for  abolishing  the  guard  of  that 
city ;  and  for  taking  away  the  gates  of  the  Nether- 
bow-port,  so  as  to  open  a  communication  between 
the  city  and  the  suburbs,  in  which  the  king's  troops 
are  quartered.  The  duke  of  Argyle,  in  arguing 
against  this  bill,  said  he  could  not  think  of  a  pro- 
ceeding more  harsh  or  unprecedented  than  the 
present,  as  he  believed  there  was  no  instance  of 
the  whole  weight  of  parliamentary  indignation,  for 
such  he  called  a  proceeding  by  aUQ  ear  post  facto, 
falling  upon  any  single  person,  for  less  upon  any 
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community  for  crimes  that  Were  within  the  reach 
of  the  inferior  courts  of  justice :  for  this  reason  he 
observed,  that  if  the  lord  .provost  and  dtiaens  of 
Edinburgh  should  suffer  in  the  terms  of  the  present 
bOl,  they  would  suffer  by  a  cruel,  unjust,  and  fan- 
tastical proceeding;  a  proceeding  of  which  the 
worst  use  might  be  made,  if  ever  the  nation  should 
have  the  misfortune  to  fair  under  a  partial,  self-in- 
terested administration.  He  told  them  he  sat  in. 
the  parliament  of  Scotland  when  that  part  of  the 
treaty  of  Union  relating  to  the  privileges  of  the 
royal  burghs  was  settled  on  the  same  footing  aa 
religion ;  that  is,  they  were  made  unalterable  by 
any  subsequent  parliament  of  Great  Britain.  Not. 
withstanding  the  eloquence  and  warmth  of  his  re* 
monstrance,  the  bill  was  sent  down  to  the  house  of 
commons,  where  it  produoed  a  violent  contest. 
The  commons  set  on  foot  a  severe  scrutiny  into 
the  particular  circumstances  that  preceded  and  at- 
tended the  murder  of  Porteous :  from  the  examina- 
tion of  the  witnesses  it  appeared  that  no  freeman 
or  citizen  of  Edinburgh  was  concerned  in  the  riot, 
which  was  chiefly  composed  of  country  people,  ex- 
cited by  the  relations  of  some  unhappy  persona 
whom  Porteous  and  his  men  had  slain  at  the  execu, 
tion  of  the  smuggler;  and  these  were  assisted  by 
apprentice-boys  and  the  lowest  class  of  vagabonds 
that  happened  to  be  at  Edinburgh :  that  the  lord 
provost  had  taken  all  the  precautions  to  prevent 
mischief  that  his  reflection  suggested :  that  he  even 
exposed  his  person  to  the  rage  of  the  multitude,  in 
his  endeavour  to  disperse  them ;  and  that,  if  he 
had  done  amiss,  he  erred  from  want  of  judgment 
rather  than  from  want  of  inclination  to  protect  the 
unhappy  Porteous.  It  likewise  appeared  that  Mr. 
Lindsay,  member  for  the  city  or  Edinburgh,  had 
gone  in  person  to  general  Hoyle,  commander  of 
the  forces  in  North  Britain,  informed  hhn  of  the 
riot,  implored  his  immediate  assistance,  and  pro- 
mised to  conduct  his  troops  into  the  city ;  and  that 
his  suit  was  rejected,  because  he  could  not  produce 
a  written  order  from  the  magistracy,  which  he 
neither  could  have  obtained  in  such  confusion,  nor 
ventured  to  carry  about  bis  person  through  the 
midst  of  an  enraged  populace.  The  Scottish  mem- 
bers exerted  themselves  with  uncommon  vivacity 
in  defence  of  their  capital.  They  were  joined  by 
Sir  John  Barnard,  lord  Cornbury,  Mr.  Sbippen, 
and  Mr.  Oglethorpe.  Lord  Polworth  declared, 
that  if  any  gentleman  would  show  where  one  argu- 
ment in  the  charge  against  the  lord  provost  and  the 
city  of  Edinburgh  had  been  proved,  he  would  that 
instant  give  his  vote  for  the  commitment  of  the 
bill.  He  said,  if  gentlemen  would  lay  their  hands 
upon  their  hearts,  and  ask  themselves,  whether 
they  would  have  voted  in  this  manner  had  the  case 
of  Edinburgh  been  that  of  the  city  of  Bristol,  York, 
or  Norwich,  he  was  persuaded  they  would  have 
required  that  every  tittle  of  the  charge  against 
them  should  have  been  fully  and  undeniably 
proved.  Some  amendments  and  mitigations  being 
Inserted  in  the  bill,  it  passed  the  house,  was  sent 
back  to  the  lords,  who  agreed  to  the  alterations, 
and  then  received  the  royal  assent. 

PLAYHOUSE  BILL. 

Thb  next  effort  of  the  minister  was  obliquely 
levelled  at  the  liberty  of  the  press,  which  it  was 
much  for  bis  interest  to  abridge.  The  errors  of  his 
conduct,  die  mystery  of  that  corruption  which  he 
had  so  successfully  reduced  to  a  system,  and  all 
the  blemishes  of  his  administration,  had  been  ex- 
posed and  ridiculed,  not  only  in  political  periodical 
writings  produced  by  the  most  eminent  hands,  but 
likewise  m  a  succession  of  theatrical  pieces,  which 
met  with  uncommon  success  among  the  people. 
He  either  wanted*  judgment  to  distinguish  men  of 
genius,  or  could  And  none  that  would  engage  in  his 
service :  he  therefore  employed  a  set  of  wretched 
authors,  void  of  understanding  and  ingenuity.  They 
undertook  the  defence  of  his  ministry,  and  answered 
the  animadversions  of  his  antagonists.  The  match 
was  so  extremely  unequal,  that,  instead  of  justify 
ing  his  conduct,  they  exposed  it  to  additional  ridi- 
cule and  contempt ;  and  he  saw  himself  in  danger 
of  being  despised  by  the  whole  nation.  He  resolved 
to  seise  the  first  opportunity  to  choke  those  canals 
through  which  the  torrent  of  censure  had  flowed 
upon  his  character.  The  manager  of  a  playhouse 
communicated  to  him  a  manuscript  force,  intituled, 
The  Golden  Rump,  which  was  fraught  with  treason 
and  abuse  upon  the  government,  and  had  been  pre- 
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aented  to  the  stage  for  exhibition.  This  perform- 
ance was  produced  in  the  Loose  of  -  commons. 
The  minister  descanted  upon  the  insolence,  the 
malice,  the  immorality,  and  the  seditions  calumny, 
which  had  been  of  late  propagated  in  theatrical 
pieces.  A  biU  was  brought  in  to  limit  the  number 
of  playhouses ;  to  subject  all  dramatic  writers  to 
the  inspection  of  the  lord-chamberlain;  and  to 
compel  them  to  take  out  a  license  for  every  pro- 
duction before  it  could  appear  on  the  stage. 
Notwithstanding  a  vigorous  opposition,  this  bill 
passed  through  both  houses  with  extraordinary 
despatch,  and  obtained  the  royal  unction.  In 
.this  debate  the  earl  of  Chesterfield  distinguished 
himself  by  an  excellent  speech,  mat  will  ever  en- 
dear his  character  to  all  the  friends  of  genius  and 
literature,  to  all  those  who  are  warmed  with  seal  for 
the  liberties  of  their  country.  "  Our  stage  (said  he) 
ought  certainly  to  be  kept  within  due  bounds ;  ba£ 
for  thispurpose,  our  laws  as  they  stand  at  present 
are  sufficient.  If  our  stage  players  at  any  time  ex- 
ceed  those  bounds,  they  ought  to  be  prosecuted ; 
they  may  be  punished.  We  have  precedents,  we 
hare  examples  of  persons  punished  for  things  less 
criminal  than  some  pieces  which  have  been  lately 
represented :  a  new  law  must,  therefore,  be  unne- 
cessary ;  and  in  the  present  case  it  cannot  be 
unnecessary  without  being  dangerous.  Every  un- 
necessary restraint  is  a  fetter  upon  the  legs,  is  a 
•hackle  upon  the  hands,  of  liberty.    One  of  the 


greatest  blessings  we  enjoy,  one  of  the  _ 
blessings  a  people  can  enjoy,  is  liberty.    But  every 

Eood  in  this  life  has  its  allay  of  evil.  Licentiousness 
i  the  allay  of  liberty.  It  is  an  ebullition,  an  excres- 
cence ;  it  is  a  specs  upon  the  eye  of  the  political 
body,  ^which  I  can  never  touch  but  with  a  gentle, 
with  a  trembling  hand ;  lest  I  destroy  the  body, 
lest  I  injure  the  eye,  upon  which  it  is  apt  to  ap- 
pear. If  the  stage  becomes  at  any  time  licentious, 
if  a  play  appears  to  be  a  libel  upon  the  government, 
or  upon  any  particular  man,  the  king's  courts  are 
open ;  the  law  is  sufficient  to  punish  the  offender^ 
If  poets  and  players  are  to  be  restrained,  let  them 
be  restrained  as  other  subjects  are,  by  the  known 
laws  of  their  country ;  if  they  offend,  let  them  be 
tried  as  every  Englishman  ought  to  be,  by  God  and 
their  country.  Do  not  let  us  subject  them  to  the 
arbitrary  will  and  pleasure  of  any  one  men.  A 
power  lodged  in  the  hands  of  a  single  man  to  judge 
and  determine  without  limitation,  control  or  ap- 
peal, is  a  sort  of  power  unknown  to  our  laws, 
sistent  with  our  constitution.  It  fa  a  higher,  ai 
absolute  power  than  we  trust  even  to  .the 
himself;  and,  therefore,  I  must  mink  we  ought  net 
to  vest  any  such  power  in  his  majesty's  loroVchem* 
berlain."  His  arguments  had  no  effect,  though  me 
house  admired  his  elocution ;  and  the  playhouse 
bin  passed  into  a  law.  On  the  twenty-Aral  day  of 
June  tiie  king  made  a  short  speech  to  both  houses, 
and  the  lord  chancellor  prorogued  the  parliament. 
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CHAPTER  III. 
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faie  rOoie  tke  ft>»ra>le»  to  IV  Usiue  of  (tawu- Motto*  for  a*  Addrut,  that  tie  Bearctent,  " 
J   '  ■  '  >  laid  before  tic  Bonee—PetUlcnt   a 


rki—DiianU , 

™imvW 

t*ttere,  tc.  relathu  te  Ms  Awlri  ~ 

'UlkliMln^ililWfl/M    _. 

leettrleuef  tkt  chief  Membert  In  toe  OppttUlcn—DebaU  to  Ike  Haute  ,f  Lordi  uoamem  Addreii  ta 
UMafrrtyre*ukmcthtConcc*tleri~Mcii*te.frrml\e  teramt  IwbMm  «  eaalawto  ft  Pwrt  tUa 
■emer  U  axemen!  the  Farm  cf  tke  Kingdom—  Parliament  prarornad—  7%e  /On*  of  Spain  PnbUekee 
i  Banlfretc—Tke  Emperor  ami  Ctartos  cvcl.de  a  Peace  witk  tke  Twrke— Preparation!  ftr  War  In 
Mitl  dsedseu  to  Ms  /Your.  0/  Comma** jar  tat  teceding  Hemberi— Pernio*  BUI  ret-Cved,  ami  lot 
-fietlaBetiataten  b,  admiral  Yernan-gari  frttt-Jterrlat*  of  Ike  Prince,.  Mat,  to  the  Prince 


, -Marriott  of  Ike  Princeie  . 

mj  treat  Indlee— Death  aj  t ka  Smaeror  and 

i  BlU—Weeentent,  atatntt  the  MmUtra— Motion  for 
......  r ,, ,  „-.-  —  ... „.. uMf 


Wataalefram  kit  Mejttlft  Ccmncilt  and  Pretence  far  aetr- 
t  to  the  Bamtatf  Lordt—Cloee  ef  the  toil  Sution  of  ihu  fc 


Debate  an  the  Mutlna 


THE  RUSSIANS  TAKE  0CZAK0W. 

A  Cousin,  bud  hn  opened  it  Wemen 
tn  roUnd  to  rornpromiae  the  dttrerencee  1 
tween  the  czarina  ud  tta  grind  Ktouor ;  but  d 
piviing  ineffectual,  tfaa  emperor  declared  * 
tgifrut  tho  Turk*,  ud  demanded  uiinuux  (V 
tlit  diet  of  the  empire.  He  concerted  tho  ope 
»u  of  the  campaign  with  thg  empress  of  Mibi- 
It  n  agreed,  tut  the  imperialists  undo/  cot 
■etkendorf  should  stuck  Wlddin  in  8cr.Ii,  wh 


r,  n  OH    Borijtheueo. 


[benea.     They  ai 
place,    which   * 


Isofjhe 

HiKOTitH  carried 
■rsperaoeit;  ud  pern-rennet-,  that  the  Turks  wen 
terrified  at  their  Tahnrr,  and  in  a  few  day*  capitu- 
lated. Among  tboie  who  signalised  thenuelTOj  by 
uscoanuen  marks  of  BTDwaia  In  theee  ■ttickj>  wu 
tenenl  Keith,  now  neM-manhal  hi  the  Prussian 
•arrloe,  who  was  dU|eroulT  wounded  on  this  oc- 
casion. steanwhOa  count  SecXondorf,  flndtnp.  It 
nopoaiible  to  reduce  Wlddin  without  a  iquaaTon 

Niru.  vhith  was  surrendered  to  it 

•od  twentieth  day  of  Jsly;  but  toil  >l 

'trie  of  his  good  forinne.     The  id 

the  pest  which  tho  imperialiste  CO  10 

Duabr.    They  took  the  fart  of  :  id 

the  town  of  lias  in  WaBaohu,  ani  is 

neighbouring  Tillages.     The   princ  A- 

aurghataieu,  who  bad  uireated  Ba  a. 

"is.  wu  defsated,  and  obliged  tor  >. 

Count  SecLendorf  was  recslled  to  1  le 

Cent  Kerenhnller  was  oUigad in 

ferria;  and  Niasa  was  retaken  by  the  Hnssutnuin. 


the  Turkish  plenipotoDtiark 

rte  ktafdoB  of  Poland  now  anjored  the  n 
perfect   reposo   nnder  the   dominion  of  Asgast 
PatdlaaDd,  the  old  duke  of  Conrland,  dying  w. 
out  iiiue,  the  sBccessioB  waa  dhnrstad  by  the  Teu- 
tonie  order  ud  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  whils  the 
State,  of  Couriaud  claimed  a  right  of  election,  ud 
at-nl  drputira  1o  Pctirsborgh,  fe    ' 


na.  A  bed  y  of  ftnssisn  traaps 
ed  that  eooncry ;  aad  the  States 
le  Birtm,  Mrt-rhsmnnrlalr.  mthm 


dbyu  onan  breach  in  dw  royal  family.  The 
««  of  Wales  had  adraneed  to  the  very  last 
th  of  her  prssjumcy  before  the  Una  and  queen 


Hsmplanesnrt  to  the  palace 
ling ;  and  at  leuftfa  wis  ds 


JUi.  nutaa. 
■  Jofaksnlw 


St.  JaBHl,  whan  _ 
nosed  to  be  smroscbJnt 
Ii.cred  of  a  prlnceat  In  t 
— ■— T.    The  king  i>- 

sssaunfjn  by  tht 
— ,-jeiiig   Ida   dHaph 
reynl  highrMsn,  as  an  indianiij  ofiend 
and  the  queen.     Tho  prince  depreoa|ed 

ed  Cho  queen's  e 

their  humility  ai 

The  king,  to  int „ „  . 

Grafton,   ohecTTed,  that  the  prince  h 

the  princess  twice  in  the  week  Immedil      ,. 

tag  the  day  of  her  deUrery  from  the  place  *i 


ana  noin  nmoi,  on  nst  renm,  xnanstnossiy  con- 
ceeled  Dm  the  knowledge  of  the  king  and  queen 
oreirrircunistsuceiolstiuK  to  thi.  important  affair  : 


lately  harried  the  princ 


that  the  whole  tenor  of  his  conduct,  far  a  couskler 
able  Haas,  had  been  eo  entirely  »ola  of  all  leal  duly 
to  the  king,  that  Ins  naijeety  had  reason  to  be 
""  ~  Ud  with  hire.  He  rare  him  to  under- 
until  he  should  withdraw  hut  regard 


highly  od 
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*nd  confidence  from  those  by  whose  instigation 
and  advice  he  was  directed  and  encouraged  in  his 
imwarrantable  behaviour  to  his  majesty  and  the 
queen,  and  retarn  to  his  duty,  he  should  not  re- 
side in  the  palace:  he.  therefore,  signified  his 
pleasure  that  he  should  leave  St  James's,  with  all 
his  nnfly,  when  it  could  be  done  without  preju- 
dice or  inconvenience  to  the  princess.  In  obedience 
to  this  order  the  prince  retired  to  Kew,  and  made 
other  efforts  to  be  re-admitted  into  his  majesty's 
favour,  which,  however,  he  could  not  retrieve. 
Whatever  might  have  been  his  design  in  conceal- 
ing so  long  from  the  king  and  queen  the  pregnancy 
of  the  princess,  and  afterwards  hurrying  her  from 
place  to  place  in  such  a  condition,  to  the  manifest 
hazard  of  her  life,  his  majesty  had  certainly  cause 
to  be  offended  at  this  part  of  his  conduct ;  though 
the  punishment  seems  to  have  been  severe,  if  not 
rigorous ;  for  he  was  not  even  admitted  into  the 

Sresenco  of  the  queen  his  mother,  to  express  his 
aty  to  her,  in  her  last  moments,  to  implore  her 
forgiveness,  and  receive  her  last  blessing.  8he 
died  of  a  mortification  in  her  bowels,  on  the  twen- 
tieth day  of  November,  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  her 
age,  regretted  as  a  princess  of  uncommon  sagacity, 
nod  as  a  pattern  of  conjugal  virtue.        

DISPUTE  IN  PARLIAMENT. 

Thb  king  opened  the  session  of  parliament  on 
the  twenty-fourth  day  of  January,  with  a  short 
speech  recommending  the  despatch  of  the  public 
business  with  prudence  and  unanimity.  Each 
house  presented  a  warm  address  of  condolence  on 
the  queen's  death,  with  which  he  seemed  to  be  ex- 
tremely affected.  Though  the  house  of  commons 
unanimously  sympathised  with  the  king  in  his 
affliction,  tile  minister  still  met  with  contradiction 
in  some  of  his  favourite  measures.  One  would 
imagine  that  all  the  arguments  for  and  against  a 
standing  army  in  time  of  peace  had  been  already 
exhausted  ;  but,  when  it  was  moved  that  the  same 
number  of  land  forces  which  they  bad  voted  in  the 
preceding  year  should  be  continued  in  pay  for  the 
ensuing  year,  the  dispute  was  renewed  with  sur- 
prising vivacity,  and  produced  some  reasons  which 
had  not  been  suggested  before.  The  adherents  of 
the  minister  fairly  owned,  that  if  the  army  should 
be  disbanded,  or  even  considerably  reduced,  they 
believed  the  tory  interest  would  prevail :  that  the 
present  number  of  forces  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  maintain  the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  which  was 
filled  with  clamour  and  discontent,  as  well  as  to 
support  the  whig  interest ;  and  that  they  would 
vote  fockeeping  up  four  times  the  number,  should 
it  be  found  expedient  for  that  purpose.  The  mem- 
bers in  the  opposition  replied,  that  this  declaration 
was  a  severe  satire  on  the  ministry,  whose  conduct 
had  given  birth  to  such  a  spirit  of  discontent.  They 
said  it  was  in  effect  a  tacit  acknowledgment,  that 
what  they  called  the  whig  interest  was  no  more 
than  an  inconsiderable  party,  which  had  engrossed 
the  administration  by  indirect  methods ;  which 
acted  contrary  to  the  sense  of  the  nation  ;  and  de- 
pended for  support  upon  a  military  power,  by 
which  the  people  in  general  were  overawed,  and 
consequently  enslaved.  They  affirmed,  that  the 
discontent  of  which  the  ministry  complained  was 
in  a  great  measure  owiug  to  that  very  standing 
army,  which  perpetuated  their  taxes,  and  hung 
over  their  heads  as  the  instruments  of  arbitrary 
power  and  oppression.  Lord  Polworth  explained 
the  nature  of  whig  principles,  and  demonstrated 
that  the  party  which  distinguished  itself  by  this 
appellation,  no  longer  retained  the  maxims  by 
which  tfao  whigs  were  originally  characterised. 
Sir  John  Hynde  Cotton,  who  spoke  with  the  courage 
and  freedom  of  an  old  English  baron,  declared,  he 
never  knew  a  member  of  mat  house,  who  acted  on 
true  whig  principles,  vote  for  a  standing  army  in 
time  of  peace.  "  I  have  heard  of  whigs  (said  he) 
who  opposed  all  unlimited  votes  of  credit :  I  have 
heard  of  whigs  who  looked  upon  corruption  as  the 
greatest  curse  that  could  befall  any  nation :  Thave 
heard  of  whigs  who  esteemed  the  liberty  of  the 
press  to  be  the  most  valuable  privilege  of  a  free 
people,  and  triennial  parliaments  as  the  greatest 
bulwark  of  their  liberties ;  and  I  have  heard  of  a 
whig  administration  which  has  resented  injuries 
done  to  the  trade  of  the  nation,  and  revenged  in- 
sults offered  to  the  British  flag."— The  ministers 
triumphed  as  usual  and  the  same  number  of  forces 
was  continued. 


SPANISH  DEPREDATIONS. 
Eyix  since  the  treaty  of  Seville,  the  Spaniards 

insulted 


in  America  had  almost  incessantly^ 
distressed  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain.  They 
disputed  the  right  of  English  traders  to  cut  log- 
wood in  the  bay  of  Campeachy,  and  gather  salt  on 
the  island  of  Tortugas  ;  though  that  right  was  ac 
knowledged  by  implication  in  all  tile  treaties  which 
had  been  lately  concluded  between  the  two  nations. 
The  captains  of  their  armed  vessels,  known  by  the 
name  of  guarda-costas,  had  made  a  practice  of 
boarding  and  plundering  British  ships,  on  pretence 
of  searching  for  contraband  commodities,  on  which 
occasions  they  behaved  with  the  utmost  insolence, 
cruelty,  and  rapine.  Some  of  their  ships  of  war 
had  actually  attacked  a  fleet  of  English  merchant 
ships  at  the  island  of  Tortugas,  as  if  they  had  been 
at  open  enmity  with  England.  They  had  seised 
and  detained  a  great  number  of  British  vessels, 
imprisoned  their  crews,  and  confiscated  their  eaxv 
goes,  in  violation  of  treaties,  in  defiance  of  common 
justice  and  humanity.  Repeated  memorials  were 
presented  to  the  court  of  Spain,  by  the  British  am 
bassador  at  Madrid.  He  was  amused  with  evasive 
answers,  vague  promises  of  inquiry,  and  cedillas 
of  instructions  sent  to  the  Spanish  governors  in 
America,  to  which  they  paid  no  sort  of  regard. 
Not  but  that  the  Spaniards  had  reason  to  «**»j«tfaJ 
in  their  turn,  of  the  illicit  commerce  which  the 
English  traders  from  Jamaica  and  other  islands 
carried  on  with  their  subjects  on  the  continent  of 
South  America ;  though  this  could  not  justify  the 
depredations  and  cruelties  which  the  commanders 
of  the  guarda-costas  had  committed,  without  provo- 
cation or  pretence. 

MOTIVES  OF  THE  MINISTER  FOR  AVOID. 

IN6  A  WAR. 

Tb  i  merchants  of  England  loudly  complained  of 
these  outrages  :  the  nation  was  fired  with  resent- 
ment, and  cried  for  vengeance  ;  but  the  minister 
appeared  cold,  phlegmatic,  and  timorous.  He 
knew  that  a  war  wculd  involve  bun  in  such  diffi- 
culties as  must  of  necessity  endanger  his  adminis- 
tration. The  treasure  which  he  now  employed  for 
domestic  purposes,  must  in  that  case  be  expended 
in  military  armaments :  the  wheels  of  that  machine 
on  which  he  had  raised  his  influence  would  no 
longer  move  :  the  opposition  would  of  consequence 
gain  ground,  and  the  imposition  of  fresh  taxes,  ne* 
cessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  war,  would  fill 
up  the  measure  of  popular  resentment  against  his 
person  and  ministry.  Moved  by  these  considera- 
tions, he  industriously  endeavoured  to  avoid  a  rup- 
ture, and  to  obtain  some  sort  of  satisfaction  by  dint 
of  memorials  and  negotiations,  in  which  he  be- 
trayed his  own  fears  to  such  a  degree,  as  animated 
the  .Spaniards  to  persist  in  their  depredations, 
and  encouraged  the  court  of  Madrid  to  disregard 
the  remonstrances  of  the  British  ambassador.  But 
this  apprehension  of  war  did  not  proceed  from 
Spain  only:  the  two  branches  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon  were  now  united  by  politics,  as  well  as  by 
consanguinity  ;  and  he  did  not  doubt  that  in  case 
of  a  rupture  with  Spain,  they  would  join  their 
forces  against  Great  Britain.  Petitions  were  de- 
livered to  the  house  by  merchants  from  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  explaining  tLe  repeated 
violences  to  which  they  had  been  exposed,  and 
imploring  relief  of  the  parliament.  These  were 
referred  to  a  committee  of  the  whole  house ;  and 
an  order  was  made  to  admit  the  petitioners,  if 
they  should  think  fit,  to  be  heard  by  themselves 
or  by  counsel.  Sir  John  Barnard  moved  for  an  ad- 
dress to  the  king,  that  all  the  memorials  and  papers 
relating  to  the  Spanish  depredations  should  be 
laid  before  the  house :  and  this,  with  some  altera- 
tions proposed  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole,was  actually 
presented.  In  compliance  with  the  request,  an 
enormous  multitude  of  letters  and  memorials  was 
produced. 

The  house,  in  a  grand  committee,  proceeded  to 
hear  counsel  for  the  merchants,  and  examine 
evidence ;  by  which  it  appeared  that  amazing  acts 
of  wanton  cruelty  and  injustice  had  been  perpe- 
trated by  Spaniards  on  the  subjects  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. Mr.  Pulteney  expatiated  upon  these  cir- 
cumstances of  barbarity.  He  demonstrated,  from 
treaties,  the  right  of  the  British  traders  to  the  teg 
wood  of  Campeachy,  and  to  the  salt  of  Tortugas  : 
he  exposed  U40  pusillanimity  of  the  minister,  and 
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Ike  futility  of  his  negotiation* :  he  moved  for  such 
resolutions  as  would  evince  the  resentment  of  an 
Injured  nation,  and  the  vigour  of  a  British  parlia- 
ment. These  were  warmly  combated  by  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  who  affirmed,  they  would  cramp  the  min- 
isters La  their  endeavours  to  compromise  these  dif- 
ferences :  that  they  would  frustrate  their  negotia- 
tions1, intrench  upon  the  king's  prerogative,  and 
precipitate  the  nation  into  an  unnecessary  and 
expensive  war.  Answers  produced  replies,  and  a 
general  debate  ensued.  A  resolution  was  report* 
ed ;  bat  the  question  being  put  for  recommitting  it, 
was  carried  in  the  negative.  The  house,  however, 
agreed  to  an  address,  beseeching  his  majesty  to  use 
bis  endeavours  to  obtain  effectual  relief  for  bis  in- 
jured subjects,  to  oonvihce  the  court  of  Spain  that 
bis  majesty  could  no  longer  suffer  such  constant 
and  repeated  insults  and  injuries  to  be  carried  on, 
to  the  dishonour  of  bis  crown,  and  to  the  ruin  of  bis 
trading  subjects :  and  assuring  him,  that  in  case  bis 
royal  and  friendly  instances  with  the  catholic  king 
should  miscarry,  the  house  would  effectually  sup- 
port his  majesty  in  taking  such  measures  as  honour 
and  justice  should  make  it  necessary  for  Jtim  to 
pursue.  To  this  address  the  king  made  a  favoura- 
ble answer. 

BILL  FOR  SECURING  THE  TRADE  IN 

AMERICA. 

1738.  Thi  next  important  subject  on  which  both 
sides  exercised  their  talents,  was  a  bill  prepared 
and  brought  in  by  Mr.  Pulteney,  for  the  more  effec- 
tual securing  the  trade  of  bis  majesty's  subjects  in 
America.  This  was  no  other  than  the  revival  of 
part  of  two  acts  passed  in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne, 
by  which  the  property  of  all  prises  taken  from  the 
enemy  was  vested  in  the  captors ;  while  the  sov- 
ereign was  empowered  to  grant  commissions  or 
charters  to  any  person  or  societies,  for  taking  any 
shins,  goods,  harbours,  lands,  or  fortifications  of  the 
nation's  enemies  in  America,  and  for  holding  and 
enjoying  the  same  as  their  own  property  and  estate 
for  ever.  The  ministry  endeavoured  to  evade  the 
discussion  of  this  bill,  by  amusing  the  house  with 
ether  business,  until  an  end  should  be  put  to  the 
session.  A  mean  artifice  was  practised  with  this 
view ;  and  some  severe  altercation  passed  between 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  and  Mr.  Pulteney.  At  length 
the  bill  was  read,  and  gave  rise  to  a  very  long  and 
warm  contest,  in  which  the  greatest  orators  of  both 
sides  found  opportunities  to  display  their  eloquence 
and  satire.  Mr.  Pulteney  defended  the  bill  with 
all  tile  ardour  of  paternal  affection ;  but,  notwith- 
standing his  warmest  endeavours,  it  was  rejected 
upon  a  division. 

When  the  mutiny-bill  was  sent  up  to  the  house 
of  lords,  a  long  debate  arose  upon  the  number  of 
troops  voted  for  the  ensuing  year.  Lord  Carteret 
explained  the  situation  of  attain,  in  almost  every 
nation  of  Europe,  with  great  conciseness  and  pre- 
cision. Ho  demonstrated  the  improbability  of  a 
rupture  between  Great  Britain  and  any  power 
against  which  a  land  army  could  be  of  any  service. 
He  examined  the  domestic  circumstances  of  the 
nation;  and  proved,  that  whatever  discontents 
there  might  be  in  the  kingdom,  there  was  little  or 
no  disaffection,  and  no  seeming  design  to  overturn 
or  disturb  the  government.  In  answer  to  an  argu- 
ment, that  such  a  number  of  regular  forces  was 
necessary  for  preventing  or  quelling  tumults,  and 
for  enabling  the  civil  magistrate  to  execute  the  laws 
of  his  country,  he  expressed  his  hope  that  he  should 
never  see  the  nation  reduced  to  such  unfortunate 
circumstances :  he  said,  a  law  which  the  civil  power 
was  unable  to  execute,  must  either  be  in  itself  op- 
pressive, or  such  a  one  as  afforded  a  handle  for  op. 
Cression.  In  arguing  for  a  reduction  of  the  forces, 
e  took  notice  of  the  great  increase  of  the  national 
expense.  He  observed,  that  before  the  revolution, 
the  people  of  England  did  not  raise  above  two 
millipns  for  the  whole  of  the  public  charge;  but 
now  what  was  called  the  current  expense,  for  which 
the  parliament  annually  provided,  exceeded  that 
sum :  besides  the  civil-list,  the  interest  due  to  the 
public  creditors,  and  the  sinking-fund,  which,  added 
together,  composed  a  burden  of  six  millions  yearly. 
The  earl  of  Chesterfield,  on  the  same  subject,  af- 
firmed, that  slavery  and  arbitrasy  power  were  the 
certain  consequences  of  keeping  up  a  standing 
army  for  any  number  of  years.  It  is  the  machine 
by  which  the  chains  of  slavery  are  rivetted  upon  a 
free  people.    They  may  be  secretly  prepared  by 


corruption ;  but,  unless  a  standing  army  protected 
those  that  forged  them,  the  people  would  break 
them  asunder,  and  chop  off  the  polluted  hands  by 
which  they  were  prepared.  By  degrees  a  free 
people  must  be  accustomed  to  be  governed  by  an 
army ;  by  degrees  that  army  most  be  made  strong 
enough  to  hold  them  in  subjection.  England  had 
for  many  years  been  accustomed  to  a  standing 
army,  under  pretence  of  its  being  necessary  to  as- 
sist the  civil  power :  and  by  degrees  the  number 
and  strength  of  it  have  been  increasing.  At  the 
■accession  of  the  late  king  it  did  not  exceed  six  thou- 
sand; it  soon  amounted  to  double  that  number, 
which  has  been  since  augmented  under  various 
pretences.  He  therefore  concluded,  that  slavery, 
under  the  disguise  of  an  army  for  protecting  the 
liberties  of  the  people,  was  creeping  in  upon  them 
by  degrees ;  if  no  reduction  should  be  made,  he 
declared  he  should  expect  in  a  few  years  to  hear 
some  minister,  or  favourite  of  a  minister,  terrifying 
the  house  with  imaginary  plots  and  invasions,  and 
making  the  tour  of  Europe  in  search  of  possible 
dangers,  to  show  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  a 
mercenary  standing  army,  three  times  as  numerous 
as  the  present.  In  spite  of  these  suggestions,  the 
standing  army  maintained  its  groundT  The  same 
noblemen,  assisted  by  lord  Bathurst,  distinguished 
themselves  m  a  debate  upon  the  Spanish  depreda- 
tions, which  comprehended  the  same  arguments 
that  were  used  in  the  house  of  commons.  They  met 
with  tiie  same  success  in  both.  Resolutions  equiva- 
lent to  those  of  the  lower  house  were  taken ;  an 
address  was  presented ;  and  bis  majesty  assured 
them  he  would  repeat,  in  the  most  pressing  man- 
ner, his  instances  at  the  court  of  Spam,  in  order  to 
obtain  satisfaction  and  security  for  bis  subjects 
trading  to  America.  This  assurance  was  renewed 
in  bis  speech  at  the  close  of  the  session,  on  the 
twentieth  of  May,  when  the  parliament  was  pro- 
rogued. 

BIRTH  OP  PRINCE  GEORGE. 


At  this  period  the  princess  of  Wales  was  deliv- 
ered of  a  son,  who  was  baptised  by  the  name  of 
George,  now  king  of  Great  Britain.  His  birth  was 
celebrated  with  uncommon  rejoicings :  addresses  of 
congratulation  were  presented  to  the  kins;  by  the 
two  universities,  and  by  almost  aU  the  cities  and 
communities  of  the  kingdom.  But  the  prince  of 
Wales  stUl  laboured  under  the  displeasure  of  his 
majesty,  who  had  ordered  the  lord  chamberlain  to 
signify  m  the  gasette,  that  no  person  who  visited 
the  prince  should  be  admitted  to  the  court  of  St. 
James's.  His  royal  highness  was  divested  of  al  the 
external  marks  of  royalty,  and  lived  like  a  private 
gentleman,  cultivating  the  virtues  of  a  social  hfe, 
and  enjoying  the  best  fruits  of  conjugal  felicity.  In 
the  latter  end  of  this  month,  rear-admiral  Haddock 
set  sail  with  a  strong  squadron  for  the  Mediterra- 
nean, which  it  was  hoped  would  give  weight  to  the 
negotiation  of  the  British  minister  at  the  court  of 
Madrid.  The  act  to  discourage  the  retail  of  spirit* 
uous  liquors  had  incensed  the  populace  to  such  a 
degree  as  occasioned  numberless  tumults  in  the 
cities  of  London  and  Westminster.  They  were  so 
addicted  to  the  use  of  that  pernicious  compound, 
known  by  the  appellation  of  gin  or  geneva,  that 
they  ran  all  risks  rather  than  forego  it  entirely ; 
and  so  little  regard  was  paid  to  the  law  by  which  it 
was  prohibited,  that  in  less  than  two  years  twelve 
thousand  persons  within  the  bills  of  mortality  were 
convicted  of  baring  sold  it  illegally.  Nearly  one 
half  of  that  number  were  cast  in  the  penalty  of 
one  hundred  pounds ;  and  three  thousand  persons 
paid  ten  pounds  each,  for  an  exemption  from  the 
disgrace  of  being  committed  to  the  house  of  correc- 
tion. 

PROGRESS  OF  THE  WAR  AGAINST  THE 

TURKS. 

Ths  war  maintained  by  the  emperor  and  the 
czarina  against  the  Ottoman  Porte,  had  not  yet 
produced  any  decisive  event.  Count  Seckendort 
was  disgraced  and  confined  on  account  of  his  ill 
success  in  the  last  campaign.  General  Doxat  was 
tried  by  a  council  of  war  at  Belgrade,  and  con* 
damned  to  death,  for  having  surrendered  to  the 
enemy  the  town  of  Nissa,  in  which  he  commanded. 
The  diet  of  the  empire  granted  a  subsidy  of  fifty 
Roman  months  to  the  emperor,  who  began  to  make 
vigorous  preparations  for  the  ensuing  campaign ; 
but,  in  the  mean  time,  Ragotski,  vaivode  of  Traosyl . 
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ranis,  revolted  against  the  house  of  Austria,  anil 
brought  a  considerable  army  into  the  field,  under 
the  protection  "of  the  grand  seignor.  He  was  imme- 
diately proclaimed  a  rebel,  and  a  price  set  upon 
his  head  by  the  court  of  Vienna.  The  Turks  taking 
the  field  early,  reduced  the  fort  of  Usitza  and  Mea- 
dia,  and  undertook  the  siege  of  Orsova,  which, 
however,  they  abandoned  at  the  approach  of  the 
imperial  army,  commanded  by  the  grand  duke  of 
Tuscany  t  assisted  by  count  Konisegg.  The  Turks, 
being  reinforced,  marched  back,  and  attacked  the 
imperialists,  by  whom  they  were  repulsed  after  an 
obstinate  engagement.  The  Germans,  notwith- 
standing this  advantage,  repassed  the  Danube ; 
and  then  the  infidels  made  themselves  masters  of 
Orsova,  where  they  found  a  fine  train  of  artillery, 
designed  for  the  «ege  of  Wkldin.  By  the  conquest 
of  this  place,  the  Turks  laid  the  Danube  open 
to  their  galleys  and  vessels  ;  and  the  Germans  re- 
tired under  the  cannon  of  Belgrade.  In  the  Uk- 
raine, the  Russians  under  general  count  Munich 
obtained  the  advantage  over  the  Turks  in  two 
engagements  :  and  general  Lasci  routed  the  Tar- 
tars of  the  Crimea ;  but  they  returned  in  greater 
numbers,  and  harassed  the  Muscovites  in  such  a 
manner,  by  intercepting  their  provisions,  and 
destroying  the  country,  that  they  were  obliged  to 
abandon  the  lines  of  Precopa. 

DISPUTE  BETWEEN  HANOVER  AND 
DENMARK. 

In  the  month  of  October,  an  affair  of  very  small 
importance  produced  a  rupture  between  the  king 
of  Denmark  and  the  elector  of  Hanover.  A  detach- 
ment of  Hanoverians  took  by  assault  the  castle  of 
Steinhorst,  belonging  to  the  privy-counsellor  We- 
derkop,  and  defended  by  thirty  Danish  dragoons, 
who  had  received  orders  to  repel  force  by  force. 
Several  men  were  killed  on  both  sides,  before  the 
Hanoverians  could  enter  the  place,  when  the  garri- 
son w<is  disarmed,  and  conducted  to  the  frontiers. 
This  petty  dispute,  about  a  small  territory  which  did 
not  yield  the  value  of  one  thousand  pounds  a-year, 
had  well  nigh  involved  Hanover  in  a  war,  which, 
in  all  probability,  Great  Britain  must  have  main- 
tained; but  this  dispute  was  compromised  by  a 
convention  between  the  king  of  England  and  Den- 
mark. 

The  session  of  parliament  was  opened  on  the  first 
day  of  February,  when  the  king  in  his  speech  to 
both  houses,  gave  them  to  understand,  that  a 
convention  was  concluded  and  ratified  between 
him  «nd  the  king  of  Spain,* who  had  obliged 
himself  to  make  reparation  to  the  British  subjects 
for  their  losses,  by  certain  stipulated  payments : 
the  plenipotentiaries  were  named  and  appointed 
for  regulating,  within  a  limited  time,  ail  those 
grievances  and  abuses  which  had  hitherto  inter- 
rupted the  commerce  of  Great  Britain  in  the 
American  seas ;  and  for  settling  all  matters  in  dis- 
pute, in  such  a  manner  as  might  for  the  future  pre- 
vent and  remove  all  new  causes  and  pretences  of 
complaint.  The  motion  for  an  address  of  approba- 
tion was  disputed  as  usual.  Though  the  convention 
was  not  yet  laid  before  the  house,  the  nature  of  it 
was  well  known  to  the  leaders  of  the  opposition. 
Sir  William  Wyndham  observed,  that  if  the  ministry 
had  made  the  resolutions  taken  by  the  parliament 
in  die  last  session  the  foundation  of  their  demands ; 
if  they  had  discovered  a  resolution  to  break  off  all 
treating,  rather  than  depart  from  the  sense  of  par- 
liament, either  a  defensive  treaty  might  have  been 
obtained,  or  by  this  time  the  worst  would  have 
been  known  ;  but,  by  what  appeared  from  his  maj- 
esty's speech,  the  convention  was  no  other  than 
a  preliminary :  and,  in  all  probability,  a  very  bad 
preliminary.  He  supposed  the  minister  had  ven- 
tured to  clothe  some  of  his  creatures  with  full 
powers  to  give  up  the  rights  of  the  nation ;  for 
they  might  do  it  if  they  durst.  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
in  answer  to  these  suggestions,  affirmed,  that  the 
ministry  had  on  this  occasion  obtained  more  than 
ever  on  like  occasions  was  known  to  be  obtained ; 
that  they  had  reconciled  the  peace  of  their  country 
with  her  true  interest :  that  this  peace  was  attended 
with  all  the  advantages  that  the  most  successful 
arms  could  have  procured  :  that  future  ages  would 
consider  this  as  the  most  glorious  period  of  our 
history,  and  do  justice  to  the  councils  that  produced 
the  happy  event,  which  every  gentleman  divested 
of  passion  and  prejudice  was  ready  to  do;   and 


which,  he  believed,  the  present  age,  when  righflf 
informed,  would  not  refuse.  In  a  word,  her  extolled 
his  own  convention  with  the  most  extravagant  en* 
comiums. 

The  house  resolved  to  address  the  king,  that 
copies  of  all  die  memorials,  representations,  letten, 
and  papers,  presented  to  his  majesty,  or  his  secre* 
tary  of  state,  relating  to  depredations,  should  be 
submitted  to  the  perusal  of  the  house ;  but  some 
members  in  the  opposition  were   not   contented 
with  this  resolution.    Then  Mr.  Sandys,  who  may 
be  termed  the  M  Motion-maker,"  moved  for  an  ad- 
dress, desiring  that  the  house  might  inspect  all 
letters    written,  and    instructions    given   by  the 
secretaries  of  state,  or  commissioners  of  the  Admi- 
ralty, to  any  of  the  British  governors  in  America, 
or  any  commander  in  chief,   or  captains  of  his 
majesty's  ships  of  war,  or  his  majesty's  minister 
at  the  court  of  Spain,  or 'any  of  his  majesty's  con- 
suls  in  Eurone,  smce  the  treaty  of  Seville,  relating 
to  losses  which  the  British  subjects  had  sustained 
by  means  of  depredations  committed  by  the  subjects 
of  Spain  in  Europe   and  America.    This  was  an 
unreasonable  proposal,  suggested  by  the  spirit  of 
animosity  and  faction.    Mr.  H.  Walpole  justly  ob» 
served,  that  a  compliance  with  such  an  address 
might  lay  open  the  most  private  transactions  of 
the  cabinet,  and   discover  secrets  that  ought,  for 
the  good  of  the  kingdom,  to  be  concealed.    It  would 
discover  to  the  court  of  Spain  the  ultimatum  of  the 
king's  demands  and  concessions,  and  the  nation 
would  thereby  be  deprived  of  many  advantages 
which  it  might  reap,  were  no  such  discovery  made. 
He  said,  that  as  soon  as  the  differences  betwixt  the 
two  courts  should  arrive  at  such  a  crisis,  and  not 
before,  the  consuls  were  instructed  to  give  notice 
to  tho  merchants,  that  they  might  retire  in  time 
with  their  effects:  but   should    such   instruction 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Spaniards,  it  would 
be  a  kind  of  watch-word  to  put  them  on  their 
guard,  and  unavoidably  occasion  the  ruin  of  many 
thousands  of  British  subjects.  Certain  it  is,  no  gov- 
ernment could  act  either  in  external  or  domestic 
affairs  with  proper  influence,  dignity,  and  despatch, 
if  every  letter  and  instruction  relating  to  an  unfin- 
ished negotiation  should  be  exposed  to  the  view  of 
such  a  numerous  assembly,  composed  of  individuals 
actuated  by  motives  in  themselves  diametrically 
opposite.   The  motion  being  rejected  by  the  ma- 
jority, the  same  gentleman  moved  again  for  an 
address  that  his  majesty  would  give  directions  for 
laying  before  the  bouse  copies  of  such  memorials  or 
representations  as  had  been  made,  either  to  the 
km*  of  Spain  or  to  his  ministers,  since  tile  treaty 
of  Seville,  relating  to  the  depredations  committed 
in  Europe  or  America.     A  debate  ensued ;   and, 
upon  a  division,  the  question  passed  in  the  negative. 

PETITIONS  AGAINST  THE  CONVENTION. 

The  house,  ha  a  committee  of  supply,  voted 
twelve  thousand  seamen  for  the  service  of  the  en- 
suing year,  and  the  standing  army  waa  continued 
without  reduction,  though  powerfullyattacked  by 
the  whole  strength  of  the,  opposition.  The  commons 
likewise  ordered  an  address  to  his  majesty,  for  the 
copies  of  several  memorials  since  the  treaty  of  Se- 
ville, touching  the  rights  of  Great  Britain,  or  any 
infraction  of  treaties  which  had  not  been  laid  before 
them.  These  were  accordingly  submitted  to  the 
inspection  of  the  house.  By  this  time  the  conven- 
tion itself  was  not  only  presented  to  the  commons, 
but  also  published  for  the  information  of  the  people. 
Divers  merchants,  planters,  and  others  trading  to 
America,  the  cities  of  London  and  Bristol,  the  mer- 
chants of  Liverpool,  and  owners  of  sundry  ships 
which  had  been  seized  by  the  Spaniards,  offered 
petitions  against  the  convention,  by  which  the  sub- 
jects of  Spain  were  so  far  from  giving  up  their 
groundless  and  unjustifiable  practice  of  visiting  and 
searching  British  ships  sailing  to  and  from  the 
British  plantations,  that  they  appeared  to  have 
claimed  the  power  of  doing  it  as  a  right;  for  they 
insisted  that  the  differencesVhich  had  arisen  con- 
cerning it  should  be  referred  to  plenipotentiaries, 
to  be  discussed  by  them  without  even  agreeing  to 
abstain  from  such  visitation  and  search  during  the 
time  that  the  discussion  of  this  affair  might  last. 
They,  therefore,  prayed  that  they  might  have  an 
opportunity  of  being  heard,  and  allowed  to  repre 
sent  the  great  importance  of  the  British  trade  to 
and  from  the  plantations  in  America ;  the  clear,  in- 
disputable right  which  they  had  to  enjoy  it,  without 
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being  stopped,  visited,  or  touched  by  the  Span-  > 
lards,  on  any  pretence  whatsoever :  and  the  certain 
Inevitable  destruction  of  all  the  riches  and  strength 
derired  to  Great  Britain  from  that  trade,  if  a  search 
of  British  ships  sailing  to  and  from  their  own  plan- 
tations should  be  tolerated  upon  any  pretext,  or 
under  any  restrictions,  or  eren  if  the  freedom  of 

;  this  navigation  should  continue  much  longer  in  a 
state  of  uncertainty.  These  petitions  were  refer- 
red to  the  committee  appointed  to  consider  of 
the  convention.  Another  remonstrance  was  like- 
wise presented  by  the  trustees  for  establishing  the 

'  colony  of  Georgia,  setting  forth,  that  the  king  of 
Spain  claimed  that  colony  as  part  of  his  territories ; 
and  that  by  the  convention,  the  regulation  of  the 
Bunts  of  Carolina  and  Florida  was  referred  to  the 
determination   of  plenipotentiaries ;    so  that  the 

i  colony  of  Georgia,  which  undoubtedly  belonged  to 
the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  was  left  in  dispute, 
while  the  settlers  remained  m  the  most  precarious 
and  dangerous  situation.  It  was  moved  that  the 
merchants  should  be  heard  by  their  counsel ;  but 
the  proposal  was  strenuously  opposed  by  the  min- 
istry, and  rejected  upon  a  division. 

This  famous  convention,  concluded  at  the  Pardo 
on  the  fourteenm  day  of  January,  imported,  that 
within  six  weeks,  to  be  reckoned  from  the  day  on 
which  the  ratifications  were  exchanged,  two  min- 
isters plenipotentiaries  should  meet  at  Madrid,  to 
confer,  and  finally  regulate  the  respective  preten- 
sions of  the  two  crowns,  with  relation  to  the  trade 
and  navigation  in  America  and  Europe,  and  to  the 
limits  of  Florida  and  Carolina,  as  well  as  concerning 
other  points  which  remained  likewise  to  be  adjust- 
ed, according  to  the  former  treaties  subsisting  be- 
tween the  two  nations :  that  the  plenipotentiaries 
should  finish  their  conferences  within  the  space  of 
eight  months :  that  in  the  mean  time  no  progress 
should  be  made  in  tile  fortifications  of  Florida  and 
Carolina:  that  his  catholic  majesty  should  pay  to 
fhe  king  of  Great  Britain,  the  sum  of  ninety-five 
flioussmd  pounds,  for  a  balance  due  to  the  crown 
and  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  after  deduction  made 
Of  the  demands  of  the  crown  and  subjects  of  Spain : 
that  this  sum  should  be  employed  for  the  satisfac- 
tion, discharge,  and  payment  of  the  demands  of  the 
British  subjects  upon  the  crown  of  Spain :  that  this 
reciprocal  discharge,  however,  should  not  extend 
or  relate  to  the  accounts  and  differences  which 
subsisted  and  were  to  be  settled  between  the  crown 
of  Spain  and  the  assiento  company,  nor  to  any  par- 
ticular  or  private  contracts  that  might  subsist  be- 
tween either  of  the  two  crowns,  or  their  ministers, 
with  the  subjects  of  the  other ;  or  between  tile  sub- 
jects of  each  nation  respectively :  that  his  catholic 
majesty  should  cause  the  sum  of  ninety-five  thou- 
sand pounds  to  be  paid  at  London  within  four 
months,  to  be  reckoned  from  the  day  on  which  tile 
ratifications  were  exchanged.  Such  was  the  sub- 
stance of  that  convention,  which  alarmed  and  pro- 
voked the  merchants  and  traders  of  Great  Britain, 
excited  the  indignation  of  all  those  who  retained 
any  regard  for  .the  honour  of  their  country,  and  rais- 
ed a  general  cry  against  the  minister  who  stood  at 
austratk 
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the  helm  of  administration. 

DEBATE  ON  THB  CONVENTION. 

Tbs  eyes  of  the  whole  kingdom  were  now  turned 
upon  the  house  of  commons.  The  two  contending 
parties  summoned  their  whole  force  for  the  ap- 
proaching dispute ;  on  tile  day  appointed  for  con- 
sidering tile  convention,  four  hundred  members  had 
taken  their  seats  by  eight  in  the  morning.  In  a 
committee  of  the  whole  house,  certain  West  India 
merchants  and  planters  were  heard  against  the 
convention ;  so  that  this  and  the  following  day 
were  employed  in  reading  papers,  and  obtaming 
Information.  On  the  eighth  day  of  March,  Mr.  H. 
Walpole  having  launched  out  in  the  praise  of  that 
agreement,  moved  for  an  address  of  approbation  to 
Ids  majesty.  He  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Campbell  of 
Pembrokeshire ;  and  the  debate  began  with  extraor- 
dinary ardour.  He  who  first  distinguished  himself  in 
tile  lists  was  Sir  Thomas  Sanderson,  'at  that  time 
treasurer  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  earl  of 
Scarborough.  AD  the  officers  and  adherents  of  his 
royal  highness  had  joined  tin  opposition ;  and  he 
himself  on  this  occasion  sat  in  the  gallery,  to  hear 
the  debate  on  such  an  important  transaction.  Sir 
Thomas  Sanderson  observed,  that  the  Spaniards 
by  the  convention,  instead  of  giving  us  reparation, 
had  obliged  us  to  give  them  a  general  release. 


They  had  not  allowed  the  word  Satisfaction  to  be 
so  much  as  once  mentioned  in  the  treaty.  Even 
the  Spanish  pirate  who  had  cut  off  the  ear  of  cap  • 
tain  Jenkins  [See  note  M  M,  at  th6  end  of  this  Vof\ 
and  used  the  most  insulting  expression  towards 
the  person  of  the  king—an  expression  which  no 
British  subject  could  decently  repeat— an  expres- 
sion which  no  man  that  had  a  regard  for  his  sover- 
eign could  ever  forgive— even  this  fellow  lived  to 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  rapine,  and  remained  a  Irv- 
ine; testimony  of  the  cowardly  tameness  and  mean 
submission  of  Great  Britain;  of  the  triumphant 
haughtiness  and  stubborn  pride  of  Spain.  Lord 
Gage,  one  of  the  most  keen,  spirited,  and  sarcastic 
orators  in  the  house,  stated  in  this  manner  the  ac- 
count of  the  satisfaction  obtained  from  the  court  of 
Spain  by  the  convention :  the  losses  sustained  by  the 
Spanish  depredations  amounted  to  three  hundred 
and  forty  thousand  pounds  ;  the  commissary,  by  a 
stroke  of  his  pen,  reduced  this  demand  to  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds ;  then  forty-five  thousand  were 
struck  off  for  prompt  payment:  he  next  allotted 
sixty  thousand  pounds  as  the  remaining  part  of  a 
debt'pretended  to  be  due  to  Spain,  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  her  fleet  by  Sir  George  Byog,  though  k  ap- 
Kared  by  the  instructions  on  the  table,  that  Spam 
d  been  already  amply  satisfied  on  that  head  y 
these  deductions  reduced  the  balance  to  ninety-five 
thousand  pounds ;  but  the  king  of  Spain  in^ated 
upon  the  South  Sea  company's  paying  immediately 
the  sum  of  sixty-eight  thousand  pounds,  as  a  debt 
due  to  him  on  one  head  of  accounts,  though,  in 
other  articles,  his  catholic  majesty  was  indebted  to 
the  company  a  million  over  and  above  the  demand : 
the  remainder  to  be  paid  by  Spain  did  not  exceed 
seven  and  twenty  thousand  pounds,  from  which* 
she  insisted  upon  deducting  whatever  she  might 
have  already  given  in  satisfaction  for  any  of  the 
British  ships  that  had  been  taken ;  and  on  being 
allowed  the  value  of  the  St,  Theresa,  a  Spanish 
ship  which  had  been  seised  in  the  port  of  Dublin* 
Mr.  W.  Pitt,  with  an  energy  of  argument  and  dic- 
tion peculiar  to  himself,  declaimed  against  the  con- 
vention, as  insecure,  unsatisfactory,  and  dishonour- 
able to  Great  Britain.  He  said  the  great  national 
objection,  the  searching  of  British  ships,  was  not 
admitted,  indeed,  in  the  preamble :  but  stood  there 
as  the  reproach  of  the  whole,  as  the  strongest  evi- 
dence of  the  fatal  submission  that  followed ;  on  the 
part  at  Spain,  a  usurpation,  an  inhuman  tyranny 
claimed  and  exercised  over  the  American  seas ;  on 
the  part  of  England,  an  undoubted  right  by  treat- 
ies, and  from  God  and  nature  declared  and  asserted 
in  the  resolutions  of  parliament,  were  now  referred 
to  the  discussion  of  plenipotentiaries,  upon  one 
and  the  same  equal  footing.  This  undoubted  right 
was  to  be  discussed  and  regulated ;  and  if  to  regu* 
late  be  to  prescribe  rules,  as  in  all  construction  it 
is,  that  right  was,  by  the  express  words  of  the  con- 
vention, to  be  given  up  and  sacrificed ;  for  it  must 
oease  to  be  any  thing  from  the  moment  it  is  sub- 
mitted to  limitation.  Mr.  Lyttelton,  with  equal 
force  and  fluency,  answered  the  speech  of  Mr.  H. 
Walpole.  M  After  he  had  used  many  arguments 
to  persuade  us  to  peace  (said  he),  to  any  peace, 
good  or  bad,  by  pointing  out  the  dangers  of  a  war, 
dangers  I  by  no  means  allow  to  be  such  as  he  re- 

8 resents  them,  he  crowned  all  those  terrors  with 
le  name  of  the  pretender.  It  would  be  the  causo 
of  the  pretender.  The  pretender  would  come.  Is 
the  honourable  gentleman  sensible  what  this  lan- 
guage imports  f  The  people  of  Rn  gland  ooxnplam 
of  the  greatest  wrongs  and  indignities:  they  com- 
plain of  the  interruption,  the  destruction  of  their 
trade :  they  think  the  peace  has  left  them  in  a 
worse  condition  than  before ;  and  in  answer  to  all 
these  complaints,  what  are  they  told  f  Why,  that 
their  continuing  to  suffer  all  this,  is  the  price  they 
must  pay  to  keep  the  kins  and  his  family  on  the 
throne  of  these  realms.  If  this  were  true,  it  ought 
not  to  be  owned :  but  it  is  far  from  truth :  the  very 
reverse  is  true.  Nothing  can  weaken  the  family ; 
nothing  shake  the  establishment,  but  such  measl 
ores  as  these,  and  such  language  as  this."  He 
affirmed,  that  if  the  ministers  had  proceeded  con- 
formably to  the  intentions  of  parliament,  they 
would  either  have  acted  with  vigour,  or  have  ob- 
tained a  real  security  in  an  express  acknowledg- 
ment of  our  right  not  to  be  searched  as  a  prelhnv 
miliary,  situ  owe  turn,  to  our  treating  at  all.  In- 
stead of  this,  they  had  .referred  It  to  plenipoten- 
tiaries.   «  Would  you,  Sir,  (said  he)  submit  to  a  re- 
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forence,  whether  yon  may  travel  unmolested  from 

?our  house  in  town  to  your  house  in  the  country  f 
rour  right  is  clear-  and  undeniable,  why  would  you 
have  it  discussed  f  but  much  lew  would  you  refer 
it,  if  two  of  your  judges  belonged  to  a  gang  which 
has  often  stopped  and  robbed  you  in  your  way 
thither  before."  The  ministers,  in  vindication  of 
the  convention,  asserted,  that  the  satisfaction  grant- 
ed by  Spain  was  adequate  to  the  injury  received : 
that  it  was  only  the  preliminary  of  a  treaty  which 
would  remove  all  causes  of  complaint ;  that  war 
was  always  expensive  and  detrimental  to  a  trading 
nation,  as  well  as  uncertain  in  its  events  :  that 
France  and  Spain  would  certainly  join  their  forces 
in  case  of  a  rupture  with  great  Britain :  that  there 
was  not  one  power  in  Europe  upon  which  the  Eng- 
lish could  depend  for  effectual  assistance;  and 
that  war  would  favour  the  cause  and  designs  of  a 
popish  pretender.  The  house,  upon  a  division, 
agreed  to  the  address ;  but  when  a  motion  was 
made  for  its  being  recommitted,  the  two  parties  re- 
newed die  engagement  with  redoubled  eagerness 
and  impetuosity.  Sir  William  Wyndham  and  Mr. 
Pulteney  poured  all  the  thunder  of  their  eloquence 
against  the  insolence  of  Spain,  and  the  concessions 
of  the  British  ministry.  Sir  Robert  Walpole  ex- 
erted all  his  fortitude  and  dexterity  in  defence  of 
himself  and  his  measures,  and  the  question  being 

rut,  the  resolutions  for  the  address  were  carried 
y  a  small  majority. 

SECESSION  OF  THE  CHIEF  MEMBERS  IN 
THE  OPPOSITION. 

The  if  Sir  William  Wyndham,  standing  up,  made 
a  pathetic  remonstrance  upon  this  determination. 
«  Thia  address  (said  he)  is  intended  to  convince 
mankind,  that  the  treaty  under  our  consideration 
is  a  reasonable  and  an  honourable  treaty.  But  if  a 
majority  of  twenty  eight  in  such  a  full  house  should 
fail  of  that  success;  v  the  people  should  not  im- 
plicitly resign  their  reason  to  a  vote  of  this  house, 
what  will  be  the  consequence  f  Will  not  the  par- 
liament lose  its  authority  f  Will  it  not  be  thought, 
that  even  m  the  parliament  we  are  governed  by  a 
faction  f  and  what  the  consequence  of  this  may  be, 
I  leave  to  those  gentlemen  to  consider,  who  are 
now  to  give  their  vote  for  this  address ;  for  my  own 
part,  I  will  trouble  you  no  more,  but,  with  these 
my  last  words,  I  sincerely  pray  to  Almighty  God, 
who  has  so  often  wonderfully  protected  these  king- 
doms, that  he  will  graciously  continue  his  protec- 
tion over  them,  by  preserving  us  from  that  impend- 
ing danger  which  threatens  the  nation  from  without, 
and  likewise  from  that  impending  danger  which 
threatens  our  constitution  from  within."  The 
minister  was  on  this  occasion  deserted  by  his  usual 
temper,  and  even  provoked  into  personal  abuse. 
He  declared,  that  the  gentleman  who  was  now  the 
mouth  of  his  opponents  had  been  looked  upon  as 
the  head  of  those  traitors,  who  twenty  five  years 
before  conspired  the  destruction  of  their  country 
and  of  the  royal  family,  in  order  to  set  a  popish 
pretender  upon  the  throne  :  that  he  was  seized  by 
the  vigilance  of  the  then  government,  and  pardon- 
ed by  its  clemency,  but  au  the  use  he  had  ungrate- 
fully made  of  that  clemency,  was  to  qualify  himself 
according  to  law,  that  he  and  his  party  might  some 
time  or  other  have  an  opportunity  to  overthrow  aU 
law.  He  branded  them  ail  as  traitors,  and  expressed 
his  hope,  that  their  behaviour  would  unite  all  the 
true  friends  of  the  present  happy  establishment. 
To  sueh  a  degree  of  mutual  animosity  were  both 
aides  inflamed,  that  the  most  eminent  members  of 
the  minority  actually  retired  from  parliament ;  and 
were  by  the  nation  in  general  revered  as  martyrs 
to  the  liberty  of  the  people. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS  DEBATE  UPON  AN 
ADDRESS  TO  HIS  MAJESTY. 

Thk  dispute  occasioned  by  the  convention  in  the 
house  of  lords,  was  maintained  with  equal  warmth, 
and  perhaps  withmore  abilities.  After  this  famous 
treaty  had  been  considered,  lord  Carteret  suggest- 
ed, that  possibly  one  of  the  contracting  powers  had 
presented  a  protest  or  declaration,  importing  that 
sue  acceded  to  such  or  such  a  measure,  only  upon 
condition  mat  the  terms  of  that  protest  or  declara- 
tion should  be  made  good.  He  said,  that  until  his 
mind  should  be  free  from  the  most  distant  suspicion 
that  such  a  paper  might  exist  in  the  present  case 


he  could  not  form  a  just  opinion  of  the  trensaetim. 
himself,  nor  communicate  to  their  lordships  any 
light  which  might  be  necessary  for  that  purpose. 
The  adherents  to  the  ministry  endeavoured  to  evade 
his  curiosity  in  this  particular,  by  general  asser- 
tions ;  but  he  insisted  on  his  suspicion  with  such 
perseverance,  that  at  length  the  ministry  produced 
the  copy  of  a  declaration  made  by  the  king  of  Spain 
before  he  ratified  the  convention^  signifying  that 
his  catholic  majesty  reserved  to  himself,  in  its  full 
force,  the  right  of  being  able  to  suspend  the  assients 
of  negroes,  in  case  the  company  should  not  pay 
within  a  short  time  the  sum  of  sixty  eight  **"»"• »nd 
pounds  sterling,  owing  to  Spain  on  the  duty  of  ne- 
groes, or  on  the  profit  of  the  ship  Caroline  :  that 
under  the  validity  and  force  of  this  protest,  the 
signing  of  the  said  convention  might  be  proceeded 
on,  and  in  no  other  manner.  In  the  debate  that 
ensued,  lord  Carteret  displayed  a  surprising  extent 
of  political  knowledge,  recommended  by  all  the 
graces  of  elocution,  chaste,  pure,  dignified,  and 
delicate.  Lord  Bathurst  argued  against  the  articles 
of  convention  with  his  usual  spirit,  integrity,  and 

Sood  sense,  particularly  animated  by  an  honest  in- 
ignation  which  the  wrongs  of  his  country  had 
inspired.  The  earl  of  Chesterfield  attacked  this  in- 
glorious measure  with  all  the  weight  of  argument, 
and  all  the  poignancy  of  satire.  The  duke  of  Argyle, 
no  longer  a  partisan  of  the  ministry  inveighed 
against  it  as  infamous,  treacherous,  and  destructive, 
with  all  the  fire,  impetuosity,  and  enthusiasm  of 
declamation.  It  was  defended  with  unequal  arms 
by  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  the  earl  of  Cholmoadeley, 
lord  Hervey,  the  lord  chancellor,  the  bishop  of  Salis- 
bury, and  m  particular  by  the  earl  of  Day,  a  noble- 
man of  extensive  capacity  and  uncommon  erudition  ; 
remarkable  for  bis  knowledge  of  the  civil  law,  and 
seemingly  formed  by  nature  for  a  politician ;  cool,dis- 
oerning,  plausible,  artful  and  enterprising,  staunch 
to  the  minister,  and  invariably  true  to  his  own  in- 
terest. The  dispute  was  learned,  long,  and  obsti- 
nate ;  but  ended  as  usual  in  the  discomfiture  of 
those  who  had  stigmatised  the  treaty.  The  house 
agreed  to  an  address,  in  which  they  thanked  his 
majesty  for  his  gracious  condescension  in  laying 
before  them  the  convention.  They  acknowledged 
his  great  prudence  in  bringing  the  demands  of  his 
subjects  for  their  past  losses,  which  had  been  so 
long  depending,  to  a  final  adjustment;  in  procuring 
an  express  stipulation  for  a  speedy  payment ;  and 
in  laying  a  foundation  for  accomplishing  the  great 
and  desirable  ends  of  obtaining  future  security, 
and  preserving  the  peace  between  the  two  nations. 
They  declared  their  confidence  in  his  royal  wisdom, 
that  in  the  treaty  to  be  concluded  in  pursuance  of 
the  convention,  proper  provisions  would  be  made 
for  the  redress  of  the  grievances  of  which  the  nation 
had  so  justly  complained :  they  assured  his  majesty, 
that  in  case  his  just  expectations  should  not  be  an- 
swered, the  house  would  heartily  and  sealously 
concur  in  all  such  measures  as  should  be  necessary 
to  vindicate  his  majesty's  honour,  and  to  preserve  to 
his  subjects  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  those  rights  to 
which  theywere  entitled  by  treaty  and  the  law  of 
nations.  This  was  a  hard-won  victory.  At  the 
head  of  those  who  voted  against  the  address  we 
find  the  prince  of  Wales.  His  example  was  fol 
lowed  by  six  dukes,  two  and  twenty  earla,  four 
viscounts,  eighteen  Larons,  four  bishops;  and  their 
party  was  reinforced  by  sixteen  proxies.  A  spirit- 
ed protest  was  entered  and  subscribed  by  nine  and 
thirty  peers,  comprehending  all  the  noblemen  of 
the  kmgdom  who  were  most  eminent  for  their 
talents,  integrity,  and  virtue. 

17*9.  A  message  having  been  delivered  to  the 
house  from  his  majesty,  importing,  that  he  had 
settled  nine  and  thirty  thousand  pounds  per  annum 
on  the  younger  children  of  the  royal  family ;  and 
desiring  their  lordships  would  bring  in  a  bill  to  en- 
able his  majesty  to  make  that  provision  good  out  of 
the  hereditary  revenues  of  the  crown,  some  lords 
in  the  opposition  observed  that  the  next  heir  to  the 
crown  might  look  upon  this  settlement  as  a  mort- 
gage of  his  revenue,  which  a  parliament  had  no 
power  to  make :  that  formerly  no  daughter  of  the 
royal  family  was  ever  provided  for  by  parlia- 
ment, except  the  eldest,  and  that  never  was 
by  way  of  annuity,  but  an  express  provision  of 
a  determinate  sum  of  money  paid  by  way  of 
dowry.  These  objections  were  over-ruled ;  and  the 
house  complied  with  his  majesty's  request.  Then 
the  duke  of  Newcastle  produced  a  subsidy-treaty. 
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fey  which  Ida  majesty  ob&ged  himself  to  pay  Co 
Use  king  of  Denmark  seventy  thousand  pounds 
per  annum,  on  condition  of  the  Danes'  fumish- 
mf  to  Ida  Britannic  majesty  a  body  of  «U  thcu- 
asusd  men,  when  demanded.    At  the  same  time 
bis  grace  denvered  a  message  from  the  Una;,  de- 
"  if  the  house  would  enable  him  to  fulfil  this 
and  also  to  raise  what  money  and 
the  exigency  of  affairs .  during  the  approach- 
i,  might  require.    Another  vehement  dis- 
arose  from  this  proposal.    With  respect  to  the 
tsoaty,  lord  Carteret  observed,  that  no  use  could  bo 
■aade  of  the  Danish  troops  in  any  expedition  un- 
dertaken against  Spain,  because  it  was  stipulated 
at  the  treaty,  that  they  should  not  be  used  either 
Italy,  or  on  board  of  the  fleet,  or  be  transported 
or  in  part  beyond  sea,  after  they  should 
arched  out  of  the  territories  of  Denmark, 
for  the  defence  of  the  kingdoms  of  Great 
and  Ireland;    nay,   should   France  join 
the  English,    the  Danes   could   not   act 
that  power  or  Spain,  except  as  part  of  an 
vg  formed  in  Germany  or  Flanders.  This  body 
of  Dunes  may  be  said,  therefore,  to  hare  been  re- 
tained for  the  defence  and  protection  of  Hanover ; 
or,  if  the  interest  of  Britain  was  at  all  consulted  in 
the  treaty,  it  mast  have  been  in  preventing  the  • 
Danea  from  Joining  their  fleets  to  those  of  Franoe 
and  Spain.    Then  he  argued  against  the  second 
part  of  the  message  with  great  vivacity.    He  said 
nothing  could  be  more  dangerous  to  the  constitution 
than  a  general  and  unlimited  vote  of  credit.    Such 
a  dfimend  our  ancestors  would  have  heard  with 
amusement,  and  rejected  with  scorn.    He  affirmed 
that  the  practice  was  but  of  modern  date  in  Eng- 
land :  that  it  was  never  heard  of  before  the  revolu- 
;  and  never  became  frequent  until  the  nation 
Messed  with  the  present  wise  administration. 
Ha  said,  if  ever  a  general  vote  of  credit  and  confi- 
dence should  become  a  customary  compliment  from 
the  parliament  to  the  crown  at  the  end  of  every 
session,  or  as  often  as  the  minister  might  think  fit 
to  desire  it,  parliaments  would  grow  despicable  m 
the  eyes  of  the  people ;  then  a  proclamation  might 
bo  easily  substituted  in  its  stead,  and  happy  would 
it  be  for  the  nation  if  that  should  be  sufficient;  for 
when  a  parliament  ceases  to  be  a  check  upon  min- 
isters, it  becomes  a  useless  and  unnecessary  bar- 
den  on  die  people.   The  representatives  must  al- 
ways be  pam  some  way  or  other ;  if  their  wages  are 
not  paid  openly  and  surely  by  their  respective  con- 
i,  as  they  were  formerly,  a  majority  of  them 
in  future  tunes  be  always  ready  to  accept  of 
as  from  the  administration,  and  these  must 

out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people.    The  duke" 

of  Argute  and  the  earl  of  Chesterfield  enlarged  upon 
the  same  topics.  Nevertheless,  me  boose  complied 
with  the  message ;  and  presented  an  address,  in 
whirl*  they  not  only  approved  of  the  treaty  with 
Deeunurk,  but  likewise  assured  bis  majesty  they 
would  concur  with  his  measures,  and  support  him 
in  fuIMUaf;  hie  engagements,  as  well  as  m  making 
such  further  augmentation  of  bis  forces  by  sea  and 
land,  as  he  should  think  necessary  for  the  honour, 
latere**,  and  safety  of  those  kingdoms. 

PARLIAMENT  PROROGUED. 

being  communicated  to  the 
they  voted  seventy  thouaandflve  hundred 
eighty  three  pounds,  for  the  subsidy  to  Den- 
and  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  for  aug- 
meutfentfthe  forces  on  any  emergency.  As  Great 
Britain  •toed  engaged  by  the  convention  to  pay  to 
me  crown  of  Spam  the  sum  of  sixty  thousand 
pound*  in  consideration  of  the  ships  taken  and  de- 
stroyed by  Sir  George  Byng,  which  sum  was  to  be 
applied  ts>  the  relief  of  the  British  merchants  who 
had  suffered  by  the  Spanish  depredations,  the  com- 
mons inserted  in  a  bul  a  clause  providing  for  this 
sans  to  bo  paid  by  the  parliament.  When  the  bill 
was  road  m  the  house  of  lords  a  motion  was  made 
by  lord  Bathnrst  for  an  address,  to  know,  whether 
Spain  had  paid  the  money  stipulated  by  the  con- 
vention, as  the  thne  limited  for  the  payment  of  it 
was  now  expired.  The  duke  of  Newcastle,  by  bis 
majesty's  permission,  acquainted  the  house,  that  it 
waa  not  paid ;  and  that  Spain  had  as  yet  given  no 
ssasBD  for  the  non-payment.  Then  a  day  was  ap- 
pelated to  consider  the  state  of  the  nation,  when 
lord  Carteret  moved  far  a  resolution,  that  the  fail- 
ure of  Spain  in  Asia  particular  was  a  breach  of  the 
high  indignity  to  his  majesty,  and  an 
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injustice  to  the  nation;  but,  after  a  warm  debate, 
this  motion  was  over-ruled  by  the  majority.  The 
minister,  in  order  to  atone  in  some  measure  for  tike 
unpopular  step  he  had  taken  in  the  convention, 
allowed  a  salutary  law  to  pass  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  woollen  manufacture,  and  two  bills  m 
behalf  of  the  sugar  colonies ;  one  permitting  diem, 
for  a  limited  thne,  to  export  their  produce  directly 
to  foreign  parts,  under  proper  restrictions ;  and  the 
other  making  more  effectual  provisions  for  securing 
tiie  duties  laid  upon  the  importation  of  foreign 
sugars,  rum,  and  molasses,  into  Great  Britain,  and 
his  majesty's  plantations  in  America.  The  supplies 
being  voted,  the  funds  established,  and  the  crown 
gratified  in  every  particular,  the  king  closed  the 
session  with  a  speech  on  the  fourteenth  day  of 
June,  when  the  chancellor  in  his  majesty's  name 
prorogued  the  parliament.  [See  note  Hn,  at  the 
end  of  this  Vol.] 

THB  KING  QF  SPAIN  PUBLISHES  A 

MANIFESTO. 

Lxttbrs  of  marque  and  reprisal  were  granted 
against  the  Spaniards ;  a  promotion  was  made  of 
general  officers;  the  troops  were  augmented;  a 
great  fleet  was  assembled  at  8pitbead ;  a  reinforce- 
ment sent  out  to  admiral  Haddock ;  and  an  embargo 
laid  on  att  merchant  ships  outward-bound.  Not- 
withstanding these  preparations  of  war,  Mr.  Keen, 
the  British  minister  at  Madrid,  declared  to  the 
court  of  Spain,  that  his  master,  although  he  had 
permitted  his  subjects  to  make  reprisals,  would  not 
be  understood  to  have  broken  the  peace ;  and  that 
this  permission  would  be  recalled  as  soon  as  his 
catholic  majesty  should  be  disposed  to  make  the 
satisfaction  which  had  been  so  justly  demanded. 
He  was  given  to  understand,  that  the  king  of  Spain 
looked  upon  those  reprisals  as  acts  of  hostility ;  and 
that  he  hoped,  with  the  assistance  of  heaven  and 
his  allies ,  he  should  be  able  to  support  a  good  cause 
against  his  adversaries.  He  published  a  manifesto 
in  justification  of  bis  own  conduct,  complaining  that 
admiral  Haddock  had  received  orders  to  cruise  with 
Ins  squadron  between  the  capes  St.  Vincent  and  St. 
Mary,  m  order  to  surprise  the  Assogue  ships ;  that 
letters  of  reprisal  had  been  published  at  London  in 
an  indecent  style,  and  even  carried  into  execution 
in  different  parts  of  the  world.  He  excused  his 
non-payment  of  the  ninety  five  thousand  pounds 
stipulated  in  the  convention,  by  affirming  that  the 
British  court  had  first  contravened  the  articles  of 
that  treaty,  by  the  orders  sent  to  Haddock;  by  con- 
tinuing to  fortify  Georgia :  by  reinforcing  the  squad- 
ron at  Jamaica ;  and  by  eluding  the  payment  of  the 
sixty  eight  thousand  pounds  due  to  Spain  from  the 
South  Sea  company,  on  the  assiento  for  negroes. 
The'  French  ambassador  at  the  Hague,  declared 
that  the  king  his  master  was  obliged  by  treaties  to 
assist  bis  catholic  majesty  by  sea  and  land,  in  case 
he  should  be  attacked;  he  dissuaded  the  States- 
general  from  espousing  the  quarrel  of  Great  Brit- 
ain ;  and  they  assured  him  they  would  observe  a 
strict  neutrality,  though  they  could  not  avoid  fur- 
nishing his  Britannic  majesty  with  such  succours 
aa  he  could  demand,  by  virtue  of  the  treaties  sub- 
sisting between  the  two  powers.  The  people  of 
England  were  inspired  with  uncommon  alacrity  at 
the  near  prospect  of  war.  for  which  they  had  so  long 
clamoured ;  and  the  ministry  seeing  it  unavoidable, 
began  to  be  earnest  and  effectual  m  their  prepara- 
tions. 

THB  EMPEROR  AND  CZARINA  CONCLUDE" 

A  PEACE  WITH  THE  TURKS. 

Tai  events  of  war  were  still  unfavourable  to  the 
emperor.    He  had  bestowed  the  command  of  hi* 
army  upon  veltmareschal  count  WaUis,  who  assem 
bled  his  forces  m  the  neighbourhood  of  Belgrade 
and  advanced  towards  Crotska,  where  he  was  at 
tacked  by  the  Turks  with  such  impetuosity  and  per 
severance,  that  he  was  obliged  to  give  ground,  a£ 
tor  a  long  and  obstinate  engagement,  in  which  he 
lost  above  six  thousand  men.  The  earl  of  Crawford, 
who  served  as  a  volunteer  in  the  imperial  army, 
signalised  his  courage  in  an  extraordinary  manner, 
on  tins  occasion,  and  received  a  dangerous  wound, 
of  which  he  never  perfectly  recovered.    The  Turks 
were  afterwards  worsted  at  Jabouka,  nevertheless, 
their  grand  army  invested  Belgrade  on  the  side 
of  Servia,  and  carried  on  the  operations  of  the 
siege  with  extraordinary  vigour.     The  emperor, 
dreading  the  loss  of  this  place,  seeing  his  finances 
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exhausted,  and  Mb  army  considerably  dimin- 
ished, consented  to  a  negotiation  for  peace,  which 
was  transacted  under  the  mediation  of  the  French 
ambassador  at  the  Ottoman  Porte.  The  count 
'  de  Neuperg,  as  imperial  plenipotentiary,  signed 
the  preliminaries  on  the  first  day  of  September. 
.They  were  ratified  by  the  emperor,  though  he  pre- 
tended to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  articles ;  and  de- 
clared that  his  minister  had  exceeded  his  powers. 
By  this  treaty  the  house  of  Austria  ceded  to  the 
grand  seignor,  Belgrade,  Sabatx,  Servia,  Austrian 
Wallachia,  the  isle  and  fortress  of  Orsova,  with  the 
fort  of  St.  Elizabeth  ;  and  the  contracting  powers 
agreed  that  the  Danube  and  the  Saave  should 
serve  as  boundaries  to  tile  two  empires.  The  em- 
peror published  a  circular  letter,  addressed  to  his 
ministers  at  all  the  courts  of  Europe,  blaming 
count  Wallis  for  the  bad  success  of  the  last  cam- 
paign, and  disowning  the  negotiations  of  count 
Neuperg ;  nay,  these  two  officers  were  actuaUydis- 

f raced,  and  confined  in  different  castles.  This, 
owerer,  was  no  other  than  a  sacrifice  to  the  re- 
sentment of  the  czarina,  who  loudly  complained, 
that  the  emperor  had  concluded  a  separate  peace, 
contrary  to  his  engagements  with  the  Russian 
empire.  Her  general,  count  Munich,  had  obtained 
a  victory  over  the  Turks  at  Choczun  in  Moldavia, 
and  made  himself  master  of  that  place,  in  which 
be.  round  two  hundred  pieces  of  artillery  ;  but  the 
country  was  so  ruined  by  the  incursions  of  the 
Tartars,  that  the  Muscovites  could  not  subsist  in  it 
during  the  winter.  The  csarina,  finding  herself 
abandoned  by  the  emperor,  and  unable  to  cope 
with  the  whole  power  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  took 
the  first  opportunity  of  putting  an  end  to  the  war 
upon  honourable  terms.  After  a  short  negotiation, 
the  conferences  ended  in  a  treaty,  by  which  she 
was  left  in  possession  of  Asoph,  on  condition  that 
its  fortifications  should  be  demolished;  and  the 
ancient  limits  were  re-established  between  the  two 
empires. 

PREPARATIONS  FOR   WAR  IN  ENGLAND. 

A  RUPTvaa  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain 
was  now  become  inevitable.  The  English  squadron 
fn  the  Mediterranean  had  already  made  prize  of 
two  rich  Caracca  ships.  The  king  had  issued 
orders  for  augmenting  his  land  forces,  and  raising 
•  body  of  marines ;  and  a  great  number  of  ships  of 
war  were  put  in  commission.  Admiral  Vernon  had 
been  sent  to  the  West  Indies,  to  assume  the  com- 
mand of  the  squadron  in  those  seas,  and  to  annoy 
die  trade  and  settlements  of  the  Spaniards.    This 

Sentlemau  had  rendered  himself  considerable  in 
le  house  of  commons,  by  loudly  condemning  all 
the  measures  of  the  ministry,  ana  bluntly  speaking 
his  sentiments,  whatever  they  were,  without  re- 
spect of  persons,  and  sometimes  without  any  re- 
gard to  decorum.  He  was  counted  a  good  officer, 
and  this  boisterous  manner  seemed  to  enhance 
his  character.  As  he  had  once  commanded  a 
squadron  in  Jamaica,  he  was   perfectly  well  ac- 

S tainted  with  those  seas  ;  and  in  a  debate  upon 
e  Spanish  depredations,  'he  chanced  to  affirm, 
that  Porto-Bello  on  the  Spanish  main  might  be 
easily  taken ;  nay,  he  even  undertook  to  reduce  it 
with  six  ships  only.  This  officer  was  echoed  from 
the  mouths  of  all  the  members  in  the  opposition. 
Vernon  was  extolled  ar  another  Drake  or  Raleigh : 
he  became  the  idol  of  a  party,  and  his  praise  re- 
sounded from  all  corners  of  the  kingdom.  The 
minister,  in  order  to  appease  the  clamours  of  the 
people  on  this  subject,  sent  him  as  commander  in 
chief  to  the  West  Indies.  He  was  pleased  with 
an  opportunity  to  remove  such  a  troublesome  cen- 
sor from  the  house  of  commons  ;  and,  perhaps,  he 
was  not  without  hope,  that  Vernon  would  disgrace 
himself  and  his  party,  by  foiling  in  the  exploit  he 
had  undertaken.  His  catholic  majesty  having 
ordered  all  the  British  ships  in  his  harbours  to  be 
seised  and  detained,  the  king  of  England  would 
keep  measures  with  him  no  longer,  but  denounced 
war  against  him  on  the  twenty-third  day  of  Oc- 
tober. Many  English  merchants  began  to  equip 
prrvateers,  and  arm  their  trading  vessels,  to  pro- 
tect their  own  commerce,  as  well  as  to  distress 
that  of  the  enemy.  The  session  of  parliament  was 
opened  in  November,  when  the  king,  in  his  speech 
to  both  houses,  declared,  that  he  had  augmented 
bis  forces  by  sea  and  land,  pursuant  to  the  power 
Tested  in  him  by  parliament  for  the  security  of  his 
dominions,  the  protection  of  trade,  and  the  annoy- 


ance of  the  enemy  ;  and  ho  expressed  his  appre- 
hension, that  the  heats  and  animosities  which  had 
oeen  industriously  fomented  throughout  the  king- 
dom, encouraged  Spain  to  act  in  such  a  manner  as 
rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  have  recourse  to 
arms.  In  answer  to  this  speech,  affectionate  ad- 
dresses were  presented  by  both  houses,  without 
any  considerable  opposition. 

The  seceding  members  had  again  resumed  their 
seats  in  the  house  of  commons ;  and  Mr.  Pulteney 
thought  proper  to  vindicate  the  extraordinary  step 
which  they  bad  taken.  He  said,  they  thought  that 
step  was  necessary,  as  affairs  then  stood,  for  clear- 
ing their  characters  to  posterity  from  the  imputa- 
tion of  sitting  in  an  assembly,  where  a  determined 
majority  gave  a  sanction  to  measures  evidently  to 
the  disgrace  of  his  majesty  and  the  nation.  He 
observed,  that  their  conduct  was  so  fully  justified 
by  the  declaration  of  war  against  Spain,  that  any 
further  vindication  would  be  superfluous ;  for  every 
assertion  contained  in  it  had  been  almost  in  the 
same  words  insisted  upon  by  those  who  opposed 
the  convention  :  "  Every  sentence  in  it  (added,  he) 
is  an  echo  of  what  was  said  in  our  reasonings 
against  that  treaty ;  every  positive  truth  which  the 
declaration  lays  down,  was  denied  with  the  utmost 
confidence  by  those  who  spoke  for  the  convention ; 
and,  since  that  time,  there  has  not  one  event .  hap- 

Emed  which  was  not  then  foreseen  and  foretold." 
e  proposed,  that  in  maintaining  the  war,  tile 
Spanish  settlements  in  the  West  Indies  should  bo 
attacked ;  and  that  the  ministry  should  not  have 
the  power  to  give  up  the  conquests  that  might  be 
made.  He  said  he  heartily  wished,  for  his  majesty's 
honour  and  service,  that  no  mention  had  been 
made  of  heats  and  animosities  in  the  king's 
speech ;  and  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  they  should  take 
no  notice  of  that.clause  in  their  address.  He  was 
answered  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  who  took  occasion 
to  say,  he  was  in  no  great  concern  lest  the  servicev 
of  his  majesty  or  the  nation  should  suffer  by  the 
absence  of  those  members  who  bad  quitted  the 
bouse :  he  affirmed,  the  nation  was  generally  sen- 
sible, that  the  many  useful  and  popular  acts  which 
passed  towards  the  end  of  the  last  session,  were 
greatly  forwarded  and  facilitated  by  the  secession 
of  those  gentlemen ;  and,  if  they  were  returned 
only  to  oppose  and  perplex,  he  should  not  be  at  all 
sorry  to  see  them  secede  again. 

PENSION-BILL  REVIVED  AND  LOST. 

Mb.  Pultbnky  revived  the  bill  which  he  had 
formerly  prepared  for  the  encouragement  of  sea- 
men. After  a  long  dispute,  and  eager  opposition 
by  the  ministry,  it  passed  both  houses,  and  ob- 
tained the  royal  assent.  Mr.  Sandys  having  ob- 
served that  there  could  be  no  immediate  use  for  a 
great  number  of  forces  in  the  kingdom;  and  ex- 
plained bow  little  service  could  be  expected  from 
raw  and  undisciplined  men  ;  proposed  an  address 
to  the  king,  desiring  that  the  body  of  marines 
should  be  composed  of  drafts  from  theaold  regi- 
ments :  that  as  few  officers  should  be  appointed  as 
the  nature  of  the  case  would  permit ;  and  he  ex- 
pressed his  hope,  that  the  house  would  recommend 
this  method  to  his  majesty,  in  tender  compassion  to 
his  people,  already  burdened  with  many  heavy  and 
grievous  taxes.  This  scheme  was  repugnant  to 
the  intention  of  the  ministry,  whose  aim  was  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  their  dependents,  and  extend 
their  parliamentary  interest,  by  granting  a  great 
number  of  commissions.  The  proposal  was,  there* 
foree  after  a  long  debate,  rejected  by  the  majority. 
Motions  were  made  for  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct 
of  those  who  concluded  the  convention ;  but  they 
were  over-ruled.  The  pension  bill  was  revived, 
and  so  powerfully  supported  by  the  eloquence  of 
Sir  William  Wyndham,  Mr.  Pulteney,  and  Mr. 
Lyttelton,  that  it  made  its  way  through  the  com- 
mons to  the  upper  house,  where' it  was  again  lost, 
upon  a  division,  after  a  very  long  debate.  As  the 
seamen  of  the  kingdom  expressed  uncommon 
aversion  to  the  service  of  the  government,  and  the 
fleet  could  not  be  manned  without  great  difficulty, 
the  ministry  prepared  a  hill,  which  was  brought  m 
by  Sir  Charles  Wager,  for  registering  all  seamen, 
watermen,  fishermen,  and  lightermen,  throughout 
his  majesty's  dominions.  Had  this  bill  passed  into 
a  law,  a  British  sailor  would  have  been  reduced  to 
the  most  abject  degree  of  slavery  ;  had  he  removed 
from  a  certain  district  allotted  for  the  place  of  his 
residence,  he  would  hare  been  doomed  a  deserter, 
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ind~  punished  accordingly :  ho  most  hare  appeared, 
when  summoned,  at  all  hasards,  whatever  might 
hare  been  the  circumstances  of  his  family,  or  the 
state  of  his  private  affairs  ;  had  he  been  encumber- 
ed with  debt,  he  must  either  hare  incurred  the 
penalties  of  this  law,  or  lain  at  the  mercy  of  his 
creditors  ;  had  he  acquired  by  industry,  or  received 
by  inheritance,  an  ample  fortune,  he  would  hare 
been  liable  to  be  torn  from  his  possessions,  and 
•objected  to  hardships  which  no  man  would  endure 
hot  from  the  sense  of  fear  or  indigence.  The  bill 
was  so  rigorously  opposed  by  Sir  John  Barnard 
and  others,  as  a  flagrant  encroachment  on  the  liber- 
ties of  the  people,  that  the  house  rejected  it  on  the 
second  reading. 

PORTO  BELLO  TAKEN  BY  ADMIRAL 
VERNON. 

Tua  ling  having  by  message  communicated  to 
Che  house  his  intention  of  disposing  of  the  princess 
Mary  in  marriage  to  prince  Frederick  of  Hesse ;  and 
expressing  bis  hope,  that  the  commons  would  en- 
able him  to  give  a  suitable  portion  to  his  daughter, 
they  unanimously  resolved  to  grant  forty  thousand 
pounds  for  that  purpose ;  and  presented  an  address 
of  thanks  to  his  majesty,  for  having  communicated  to 
the  house  this  intended  marriage.  On  the  thir- 
teenth day  of  March  a  ship  arrived  from  the  West 
Indies,  despatched  by  admiral  Vernon,  with  an  ac- 
count of  his  bavins;  taken  Porto  Bello,  on  the  isth- 
mus of  Darien,  with  six  ships  only,  and  demolished 
all  the  fortifications  of  the  place.  The  Spaniards 
acted  with  such  pusillanimity  on  this  occasion,  that 
their  forts  were  taken  almost  without  bloodshed. 
The  two  houses  of  parliament  joined  in  an  address 
of  congratulation  upon  the  success  of  his  majesty's 
arms ;  and  the  nation  in  general  was  wonderfully 
elated  by  an  exploit  which  was  magnified  much 
shore  its  merit.  The  commons  granted  every  thing 
the  crown  thought  proper  to  ^demand.  They  pro- 
vided for  eight  and  twenty  thousand  land-forces, 
besides  six  thousand  marines.  They  enabled  his 
majesty  to  equip  a  rery  powerful  nary ;  they  roted 
the  subsidy  to  the  king  of  Denmark ;  and  they  em- 
powered their  sovereign  to  defray  certain  extraor- 
dinary expenses  not  specified  in  the  estimates.  To 
answer  these  uncommon  grants,  they  imposed  a 
land-tax  of  four  shillings  in  the  pound;  and  enabled 
his  majesty  to  deduct  twelve  liundred  thousand 
pounds  from  the  sinking  fund;  in  a  word,  the  ex- 
pense of  the  war,  during  the  course  of  the  ensuing 
year,  amounted  to  about  four  millions.  The  session 
was  closed  on  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  April,  when 
the  king  thanked  the  commons  ifor  the  supplies 
they  had  so  liberally  granted,  and  recommended 
union  and  moderation  to  both  houses. 

1740.  During  the  greatest  part  of  this  winter, 
the  poor  had  been  grievously  afflicted  in' conse- 
quence of  a  severe  frost,  which  began  at  Christmas, 
and  continued  till  the  latter  end  of  February.  The 
river  Thames  was  covered  with  such  a  crust  of  ice, 
that  a  multitude  of  people  dwelled  upon  it  in  tents, 
and  a  great  number  of  booths  were  erected  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  populace.  The  navigation 
was  entirely  stopped ;  the  watermen  and  fishermen 
were  disabled  from  earning  a  livelihood  ;  the  fruits 
of  the  earth  were  destroyed  by  the  cold,  which  was 
so  extreme,  that  many  persons  were  chilled  to 
death;  and  this  calamity  was  the  more  deeply  felt, 
as  the  poor  could  not  afford  to  supply  themselves 
with  coals  and  fuel,  which  were  advanced  in  price, 
in  proportion  to  the  severity  and  continuance  of 
the  frost.  The  lower  class  of  labourers,  who  worked 
in  the  open  air,  were  now  deprived  of  all  means 
of  subsistence ;  many  kinds  of  manufacture  were 
laid  aside,  because  it  was  found  impracticable  to 
carry  them  on.  The  price  of  all  sorts  of  provision 
rose  almost  to  a  dearth ;  even  water  was  sold  in 
the  streets  of  London.  In  this  season  of  distress, 
many  wretched  families  must  have  perished  by 
cold  and  hunger,  had  not  those  of  opulent  fortunes 
been  inspired  with  a  remarkable  spirit  of  compas- 
sion and  humanity.  Nothing  can  more  redound  to 
the  honour  of  the  English  nation,  than  did  those 
instances  of  benevolence  and  well-conducted  char* 
ity  which  were  then  exhibited.  The  liberal  hand 
was  not  only  opened  to  the  professed  beggar,  and 
the  poor  that  owned  their  distress;  but  uncommon 
pains  were -taken  to  find  out  and  relieve  those 
more  unhappy  objects,  who,  from  motives  of  false 
pride,  or  ingenuous  shame,  endeavoured  to  conceal 
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their  misery.  These  were  assisted  almost  in  then- 
own  despite.  The  solitary  habitations),  of  she  widow, 
the  fatherless,  and  the  unfortunate,  were  visited 
by  the  beneficent,  who  felt  for  the  woes  of  their 
fellow-creatures ;  and  to  such  as  refused,  to  receive 
a  portion  of  the  public  charity,  the  necessaries  of 
life  were  privately  conveyed,  in  such  a  manner  as 
could  least  shock  the  delicacy  of  their  dispositions. 

MARRIAGE  OF  THE  PRINCESS  MARY  TO 
THE  PRINCE  OF  HESSE. 

In  the  beginning  of  May,  the  king  of  Great  Bri- 
tain set  out  for  Hanorer,  after  having  appointed  a 
regency,  and  concerted  rigorous  measures  for  dis- ' 
tressing  the  enemy.  In  a  few  days  after  his  depar- 
ture, the  spousals  of  the  princess  Mary  were  cele- 
brated by  proxy,  the  duke  of  Cumberland  repre- 
senting the  prince  of  Hesse,  and  in  June  the  prin- 
cess embarked  for  the  continent.  About  die  same 
time,  a  sloop- arrived  in  England  with  despatches 
from  admiral  Vernon,  who,  since  his  adventure  at 
Porto  Bello,  had  bombarded  Carthagena,  and  taken 
the  fort  of  San  Lorenzo,  on  the  river  of  Chagre,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  his  former  conquest.  This 
month  was  likewise  marked  by  the  death  of  his 
Prussian  majesty,  a  prince  by  no  means  remark- 
able for  great  or  amiable  qualities.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded on  the  throne  by  Frederick  his  eldest  son, 
the  late  king  of  that  realm,  who  has  so  eminently 
distinguished  himself  as  a  warrior  and  legislator. 
In  August,  the  king  of  Great  Britain  concluded  a 
treaty  with  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  who  engaged  to 
furnish  him  with  a  body  of  six  thousand  men  for 
four  years,  in  consideration  of  an  annual  subsidy 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  crowns. 

STRONG  ARMAMENT  SENT  TO  THE  WEST 

INDIES. 

Meanwhile,  preparations  of  war  were  vigor- 
ously carried  on  by  the  ministry  in  England. 
They  had  wisely  resolved  to  annoy  the  Spaniards 
in  their  American  possessions.  Three  ships  of  war, 
cruising  in  the  bay  of  Biscay,  fell  in  with  a  large 
Spanish  ship  of  the  line,  strongly  manned,  and  took 
her  after  a  rery  obstinate  engagement;  but  the 
Asso£ue  ships  arrived,  with  the  treasure,  in  Spain, 
notwithstanding  the  vigilance  of  the  English  com- 
manders, who  were  stationed  in  a  certain  latitude 
to  intercept  that  flota.  One  camp  was  formed  on 
Hounstow-heath ;  and  six  thousand  marines  lately 
levied  were  encamped  on  the  Isle  of  Wight,  in 
order  to  be  embarked  for  the  West  Indies.    InteUK 

Sence  being  received,  that  a  strong  squadron  of 
panish  ships  of  war  waited  at  Ferrol  for  orders  to 
sail  to  their  American  settlements,  Sir  John  Norris 
sailed  with  a  powerful  fleet  from  Spithead,  to  dis- 
pute their  .royage ;  and  the  duke  of  Cumberland 
served  in  person  as  a  volunteer  in  this  expedition ; 
but,  after  divers  fruitless  efforts,  he  was,  by  con- 
trary winds,  obliged  to  lie  inactive  for  the  greatest 
part  of  the  summer  in  Torbay ;  and,  upon  adrice 
that  the  French  and  Spanish  squadrons  had  sailed 
to  the  West  Indies  in  conjunction,  the  design 
against  Ferrol  was  wholly  laid  aside.  In  Septem- 
ber, a  small  squadron  of  ships  commanded  by  com- 
modore Anson,  set  sail  for  the  South  Sea,  in  order 
to  act  against  the  enemy  on  the  coast  of  Chili  and 
Peru,  and  co-operate  occasionally  with  admiral 
Vernon  across  the  isthmus  of  Darien.  The  scheme 
was  well  laid,  but  ruined  by  unnecessary  delays, 
and  unforeseen  accidents.  But  the  hopes  of  the 
nation  centered  chiefly  in  a  formidable  armament 
designed  for  the  northern  coast  of  New  Spain,  and 
his  catholic  majesty's  other  settlements  on  that  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  Commissions  had  been  issued  for 
raising  a  regiment  of  four  battalions  in  the  English 
colonies  of  North  America,  that  they  might  be 
transported  to  Jamaica,  and  join  the  forces  from 
England.  These,  consisting  of  the  marines,  and 
detachments  from  some  old  regiments,  were  em- 
barked in  October  at  the  Isle  of  Wight,  under  the 
command  of  lord  Cathcart-  a  nobleman  of  approred 
honour,  and  great  experience  in  the  art  of  war ; 
and  they  sailed  under  convoy  of  Sir  Chaloner  Ogle, 
with  a  fleet  of  seven  and  twenty  ships  of  the  Hue, 
besides  frigates,  fire-ships,  bomb  ketches,  and  tend- 
ers. They  were  likewise  furnished  with  hospital- 
ships,  and  store-ships,  laden  with  provision,  ammu- 
nition, all  sorts  of  warlike  implements,  and  every 
kind  of  convenience.    Never  was  an  armament 
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more  completely  equipped ;  and  never  had  the  na- 
tion more  re  ■■en  to  hope  for  extraordinary 


DEATH  OF  THE  EMPEROR  AND  CZARINA. 

Oh  the  twentieth  day  of  October,  Charles  VI. 
emperor  of 'Germany,  the  last  prince  of  the  house 
of  Austria,  died  at  Vienna,  and  was  succeeded  in 
his  hereditary  dominions  by  his  eldest  daughter, 
the  arehdutchess  Maria  Theresa,  married  to  the 
grand  duke  of  Tuscany.  Though  mis  princess  suc- 
ceeded as  queen  of  Hungary,  by  virtue  of  the  prag- 
matic sanction  guaranteed  by  all  the  powers  in 
Europe,  her  succession  produced  such  contests  as 
kindled  a  cruel  war  in  the  empire.  The  young  king 
of  Prussia  was  no  sooner  informed  of  the  emperor'* 
death,  than  he  entered  Silesia  at  the  head  of 
twenty  thousand  men  ;  seised  certain  fiefs  to  which 
his  family  laid  claim ;  and  published  a  manifesto, 
deolaring  that  he  had  no  intention  to  contravene 
the  pragmatic  sanction.  The  elector  of  Bavaria 
refused  to  acknowledge  the  arehdutchess  as  queen 
of  Hungary  and  Bohemia ;  alleging  that  he  himself 
had  pretensions  to  those  countries,  as  the 
dant  of  the  emperor  Ferdinand  I.  who  ' 
of  the  German  branch  of  the  house  of 
Charles  VI.  was  surrired  but  a  few  days  by  his 
ally,  die  czarina  Anne  Iwanowna,  who  died  in 
the  forty-fifth  year  of  her  age,  after  baring  be- 
queathed her  crown  to  Iwan,  or  John,  the  infant 
son  of  her  niece,  the  princess  Anne  of  M ecklen- 
bnrgh,  who  had  been  married  to  Anthony  Ufaick, 
duke  o£  Brunswick  Lunenberg-Berern.  She  ap- 
pointed the  duke  of  Courland  regent  of  the  empire, 
and  even  guardian  of  the  young  czar,  though  his 
own  parents  were  alive ;  but  mis  disposition  was 
not  long  maintained. 

PROCEEDINGS  IN  PARLIAMENT. 

Tbi  king  of  Great  Britain  baring  returned  to 
England  from  bis  German  dominions,  the  session 
of  parliament  was  opened  in  November.  His  maj- 
esty assured  them,  on  this  occasion,  mat  he  was 
determined  to  prosecute  the  war  rigorously,  eren 
though  France  should  espouse  the  cause  of  Spam, 
as  her  late  conduct  seemed  to  favour  this  supposi- 
tion. He  took  notice  of  the  emperor's  death,  as  an 
event  which  in  all  likelihood  would  open  a  new 
scene  of  affairs  in  Europe ;  he  therefore  recom- 
mended to  their  consideration  the  necessary  sup- 
plies for  nutting  the  nation  in  such  a  posture  that 
It  should  nave  nothing  to  fear  from  any  emergency. 
Finally,  he  desired  them  to  consider  of  some  pro- 
per regulations  for  preventing  the  exportation  of 
corn,  and  for  more  effectual  methods  to  man  the 
fleet  at  mis  conjuncture.  The  commons,  after 
having  voted  an  address  of  thanks,  brought  in  a 
bill  for  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  corn  and 
provisions,  for  a  limited  tame,  out  of  Great  Britain, 
Ireland,  and  the  American  plantations.  This  was 
a  measure  calculated  to  distress  the  enemy,  who 
were  supposed  to  be  in  want  of  these  necessaries. 
The  French  had  contracted  for  a  very  large  quan- 
tity of  beef  and  pork  in  Ireland  for  the  use  of  their 
own  and  the  Spanish  navy ;  and  an  embargo  had 
been  laid  upon  the  ships  of  that  kingdom.  The  bill 
met  with  a  vigorous  opposition;  yet  the  house 
unanimously  resolved,  that  his  majestyahould  be  ad- 
dressed to  lay  an  immediate  embargo  upon  all  ships 
laden  with  corn,  grain,  starch,  rice,  beef,  pork,  and 
Other  provisions,  to  be  exported  to  foreign  parts. 
They  likewise  resolved,  that  the  thanks  of  the  noose 
should  be  given  to  vice-admiral  Vernon,  for  the 
services  he  had  done  to  bis  king  and  country  in 
the  West  Indies.  One  William  Cooley  was  exam- 
med  at  the  bar  of  the  house,  and  committed  to 
prison,  after  bavins  owned  himself  author  of  a 
paper,  intituled,  "  Cooaideratioos  upon  the  Embar- 
go on  Provision  of  Victual."  The  performance  con- 
tained many  shrewd  and  severe  animadversions 
upon  the  government,  for  having  taken  a  step  which, 
without  answering  the  purpose  of  distressing  the 
enemy,  would  prove  a  grievous  discouragement  to 
trade,  and  ruin  all  the  graziers  of  Ireland.  Not- 
withstanding the  arguments  used  in  this  remon- 
strance, and  several  petitions  that  were  presented 
•gainst  the  corn-Mil,  it  passed  by  mere  dint  of  min- 
isterial Influence.  The  other  party  endeavoured, 
by  various  motions,  to  set  on  foot  an  inquiry  Into 
the  orders,  letters  and  instructions,  which  had  been 
sent  to  admiral  Vernon  and  admiral  Haddock ;  but 
all  such  investigations  were  oareraUy  avoided. 
A  vary  hot  contest  arose  from  a  bill  which  she 


ministry  brought  in  under  the  specious  title  of,  A 
bill  for  the  encouragement  and  increase  of  ermasni 
and  for  the  bettor  and  speedier  manning  bis  msj» 
•sty's  fleet.  This  was  a  revival  of  the  oppressive 
scheme  which  had  been  rejected  in  the  former  sss- 
a  scheme  by  which  the  justices  of  the  peace 
e  empowered  to  issue  warrants  to  constables 
hoadbaronghs,  to  search  by  day  or  night  far 
such  seafaring  men  as  should  conceal  themselves 
within  their  respective  jurisdictions.  These  sesreheit 
were  vested  with  authority  to  force  open  doors,  ia 
case  of  resistance;  and  encouraged  to  this  violence 
by  a  reward  for  every  seaman  they  should  discover; 
while  the  unhappy  wretches  so  discovered  wars 
dragged  into  the  service,  and  their  names  entered 
in  d  register  to  be  kept  at  the  navy  or  the  admiral, 
ty-offioe.  Such  a  plan  of  tyranny  did  not  pass  mv 
censured.  Every  exceptionable  clause  produced  a 
warm  debate,  in  which  Sir  John  Barnard,  Mr.  Pol- 
teney.  Mr.  Sandys,  lord  Gage,  Mr.  Pitt,  and  Mr. 
Lyttolton,  signalised  themselves  nobly  in  defending 
the  liberties  of  their  feDow-subiects.  Mr.  Pitt  har- 
ms; expressed  a  laudable  indignation  at  such  a 
large  stride  towards  despotic  power,  In  justifica- 
tion of  which  nothing  could  be  urged  but  the  plot 
of  necessity,  Mr.  H.  Wsipole  draught  proper  to 
attack  bin  with  some  personal  sarcasms.  He  re- 
flected upon  bis  youth ;  and  observed  that  the  dis- 
covery of  truth  was  very  little  promoted  by  pom- 
pous diction  and  theatrical  emotion.  These  inshra. 
anions  exposed  him  to  a  severe  reply.  Mr.  Put 
standing  up  again,  said,  "  He  would  not  undertake 
to  detenume  whether  youth  could  be  justly  imputed 
to  any  man  as  a  reproach ;  but  he  affirmed,  mat 
the  wretch,  who  after  having  seen  the  consequences 
of  repeated  errors,  continues  still  to  blunder,  and 
whose  age  has  only  added  obstinacy  to  stupidity, 
is  surely  the  object  of  either  abhorence  or  contempt, 
and  deserves  not  that  bis  gray  head  should  secure 
him  from  insults ;  much  more  is  he  to  be  abhorred, 
who,  as  be  has  advanced  in  age,  has  receded  from 
virtue,  and  becomes  more  wicked  with  less  tempta- 
tion; who  prostitutes  himself  for  money  which  be 
cannot  enjoy ;  and  spends  the  remains  of  his  Hfem 


the  ruin  of  his  country." — Petitions  were  presented 
from  the  city  of  London,  and  county  of  Gloucester, 
against'  the  buT,  as  detrimental  to  the  trade  and 
navigation  of  the  kingdom,  by  discouraging  rather 
than  encouraging  sailors,  and  destructive  to  the 
UbertieB  of  the  subject ;  but  they  were  bom  rejected 


as  insults  upon  the  house  of  commons.  After  very 
long  debates,  maintained  on  both  sides  with  extra- 
ordinary ardour  and  emotion,  the  severe  rlenesi 
were  dropped,  and  the  bill  passed  with 
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But  the  most  remarkable  incident  of  this 
was  an  open  and  personal  attack  upon  the  minister) 
who  was  become  extremely  unpopular  all  over  the 
kingdom.  The  people  were  now,  more  than  erer, 
sensible  of  the  grievous  taxes  under  which  they 
groaned ;  and  saw  their  burdens  daily  increasing. 
No  effectual  attempts  had  as  yet  been  made  to 
annoy  the  enemy.  Expensive  squadrons  had  been 
equipped ;  had  made  excursions,  and  returned  with- 
out striking  a  blow.  The  Spanish  fleet  had  sailed 
first  from  Cadis,  and  then  from  Ferroi,  without 
any  interruption  from  Admiral  Haddock,  who  com- 
manded the  British  squadron  hi  the  Mediterranean, 
and  who  was  supposed  to  be  restricted  by  the  in- 
structions he  had  received  from  the  ministry ,  though 
In  fact  his  want  of  success  was  owing  to  accident 
Admiral  Vernon  had  written  from  the  West  Indies 
to  his  private  friends,  mat  ha  was  neglected,  and 
in  danger  of  being  sacrificed.  Notwithstanding 
the  numerous  navy  which  the  nation  maintained, 
the  Spanish  privateers  made  prise  of  the  British 
merchant  ships  with  impunity,  fa  violation  of 
treaties,  and  in  contempt  of  that  Intimate  counec 
tton  which  had  been  so  long  cultivated  between  the 
French  and  English  ministry,  the  king  of  Francs 
had  ordered  the  harbour  and  fortifications  of  Dun- 
kirk to  be  repaired :  his  fleet  had  sailed  to  the 
West  Indies,  in  conjunction  with  that  of  Spam; 
and  the  merchants  of  England  began  to  tremble 
for  Jamaica ;  finally,  commerce  was  In  a  manner 
suspended,  by  the  practice  of  pressing  saflors  into 
the  service,  and  by  the  embargo  which  had  been 
laid  upon  ships,  in  eH  the  ports  of  Great  Briuua 
and  Ireland.  These  causae  of  popular  discontent, 
added  to  other  eomplsints  which  had  been  sshmg 
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against  die  minister,  exasperated  and 
inculcated  by  his  enemies  -with  unwearied  industry, 
at  length  rendered  him  ao  universally  odious,,  that 
hia  name  was  seldom  or  never  mentioned  with  de- 
cency, except  by  his  own  dependents. 

MOTION  FOR  REMOVING  SIR  R.  WALPOLE 

FROM  HIS  MAJESTY'S  COUNCILS. 

Tb»  country-party  in  parliament  seised  this  op- 
portunity of  Tengeance.    Mr.  Sandys  went  up  to 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  in  the  house,  and  told  him, 
(hat  on  Friday  next  he  should  bring  a  charge  against 
him  in  public.  The  minister  seemed  to  be  surprised 
at  this  unexpected  intimation;  but,  after  a  short 
pause,  thanked  him  politely  for  this  previous  no- 
lice,  and  said  he  desired  no  favour  but  fair  play  (1). 
Mr.  Sandys  at  the  time  which  be  had  appointed 
or  this  accusation,  stood  up,   and  in  a  studied 
speech  entered  into  a  long  deduction  of  the  minis- 
ter's misconduct.    He  insisted  upon  the  discontents 
of  the  nation,  in  consequence  of  the  measures  which 
had  been  for  many  years  pursued  at  home  and 
abroad.    He  professed  bis  belief  that  there  was  not 
a  gentleman  in  the  house  who  did  not  know  that 
one  single  person  in  the  administration  was  the 
chief,  if  not  the  sole  adviser  and  promoter  of  all 
those  measures.    "  This  (added  he)  is  known  with* 
outdoors,  as  well  as  within:  therefore,  the  discon- 
tents, the  reproaches,'  and  even  the  curses  of  the 
people  are  all  directed  against  that  single  per- 
son.   They  complain  of  present  measures :  they 
have  suffered  by  past  measures  :  they  expect  no 
redress ;  they  expect  no  alteration  or  amendment, 
whilst  hie  has  a  share  hi  directing  or  advising  our 
future  administration.     These,  Sir,  are  the  senti- 
ments of  the  people  in  regard  to  that  minister : 
these  sentiments  we  are  in  honour  and  duty  bound 
to  represent  to  bis  majesty  ;  and  the  proper  method 
lot  doing  this,  aa  established  by  our  constitution,  is 
to  address  his  majesty  to  remove  him  from  his 
councils."    He  then  proceeded  to  explain  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  minister's  misconduct  in  the  whole 
series  of  his  negotiations  abroad.    He  charged  him 
with  baring  endeavoured  to  support  his  own  inter- 
est, and  to  erect  a  kind  of  despotic  government,  by 
the  practice  of  corruption :  with  having  betrayed 
the  interest  and  honour  of  Great  Britain  in  the  fate 
convention ;  with  having  neglected  to  prosecute  the. 
war  against  Spain  ;  and  he  concluded  with  a  motion 
wo-  an  address  to  the  king,  that  he  would  be  pleased 
to  remove  Sir  Robert  Walpole  from,  bis  presence 
nnd  councils  for  ever.    He  was  answered  by  Mr. 
Pelham,  who  undertook  to  defend  or  excuse  all  the 
measures  which  the  otheT  had  condemned ;  and 
acquitted  himself  as  a  warm  friend  and  nnshaken 
adherent.    Against  this  champion   Sir  John  Bar- 
nard entered  the  lists,  and  was  sustained  by  Mr. 
?olteney,  who,  with  equal  spirit  and  precision, 
pointed  out  and  exposed  the  material  errors  and 
mal  practices,  of  the  administration.     Sir  Robert 
Walpole  spoke  with  great  temper  and  deliberation 
in  behalf  of  himself.    With  respect  to  the  article  of 
bribery  and  corruption,  be  said  if  any  one  instance 
had  been  mentioned ;  if  it  had  been  shown  that  he 
ever  offered  a  reward  to  any  member  of  either 
house,  or  ever  threatened  to  deprive  any  member 
of  his  office  or  employment,  in  order  to  influence 
bJa  voting  in  parliament,  were  might  have  been 
some  ground  for  this  charge ;  but  when  it  was  so 
generally  mid,  he  did  not  know  what  he  could  say 
to  it,  unless  to  deny  it  as  generally  and  as  positively 
as  it  had  been  asserted*— Such  a  declaration  as  this, 
in  the  hearing  of  so  many  persons,  who  not  only 
knew,  but  subsisted  by  bis  wages  of  corruption,  was 
a  strong  proof  of  the  minister's  being  dead  to  all 
sense  of  shame  and  all  regard  to  veracity.    The 
debate  was  protracted  by  the  court  members  till 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  about  sixty  of 
the  opposite  party  having  retired,  the  motion  was 
rejected  by  a  considerable  majority. 

DEBATE  ON  THE  MUTINY  BILL. 

A  bill  was  brought  in.  for  prohibiting  the  prac- 
tice of  msuring  ships  belonging  to  the  enemies  of 
the  nation ;  but  it  was  vigorously  opposed  by  Sir 
John  Barnard  and  Mr.  Wilnmot  who  demonstrated 
that  this  kind  of  traffic  was  advantageous  to  the 
kingdom ;  and  the  scheme  was  dropped.  Another 
warm  contest  arose  upon  a  clause  of  the  mutiny- 
hill,  relating  to  the  quartering  of  soldiers  upon  inn- 
"  publicans,  who  complained  of  their 
in  furnishing  those  guests  with 
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provisions  and  necessaries  at  .the  rates  prescribed 
by  law  or  custom.  There  were  not  wanting  advo 
cates  to  expatiate  upon  the  nature  of  this  grievance, 
which*  however,  was  not  redressed.  A  new  trade 
was  at  this  time  opened  with  Persia,  through  the 
dominions  of  the  czar,  and  vested  with  an  exclu- 
sive privilege  in  the  Russian  company,  by  an  act 
of  parliament.  The  commons  voted  forty  »hiMitand 
seamen  for  the  service  of  the  ensuing  year,  and 
about  thirty  thousand  men  for  the  establishment  of 
land-forces.  They  provided  for  the  subsidies  grant- 
ed to  the  king  of  Denmark  and  the  landgrave  of 
Hesse-Cassel ;  and  took  every  step  which  was  sug- 
gested for  the  ease  and  the  convenience  of  the 
government. 

PROCEEDINGS  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

The  parties  in  the  bouse  of  lords  were  influenced 
by  the  same  motives  which  actuated  the  commons. 
Hie  duke  of  Argyle,  who  had  by  this  time  resigned 
all  bis  places,  declared  open  war  against  the  minis 
try.  In  the  beginning  of  the  session,  the  king's 
speech  was  no  sooner  reported  by  the  chancellor, 
than  this  nobleman  stood  up,  and  moved  that  a 

Eieral  address  of  thanks  should  be  presented  to 
majesty,  instead  of  a  recapitulation  of  every 
paragraph  of  the  king's  speech,  re-echoed  from  the 
parliament  to  the  throne,  with  expressions  of  blind 
approbation,  implying  a  general  concurrence  with 
an  the  measures  of  the  minister.    He  spoke  on  tins 
subject  with  an  astonishing  impetuosity  of    elo- 
quence, that  rolled  like  a  river  which  had  over- 
flowed  its  banks  and  deluged  the  whole  adjacent 
country.    The  motion  was  supported  by  lord  Bath- 
urst,  lord  Carteret,  the  earl  of  Chesterfield,  and 
lord  Gower,  who,  though  they  displayed  all  the 
talents  of  oratory,  were  outvoted  by  the  opposite 
party,  headed  by  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  the  earl 
of  Cnolmondeley,  lord  Hervey,  and  the  lord  chan- 
cellor.   The  motion  was  rejected,  and  the  address 
composed  in  the  usual  strain.    The  same  motions 
for  an  inquiry  into  orders  and  instructions  which 
had  miscarried  in  the,  lower  house,  were  here  re- 
peated with  the  same,  bad  success :  in  the  debates, 
which  ensued,  the  young  earls  of  Halifax  and 
Sandwich  acquired  a  considerable  share  of  reputa- 
tion, for  the  strength  of  argument  and  elocution 
with  which  they  contended  against  the  adherents 
of  the  ministry.    When  the  house  took  into  consid- 
eration dm  state  of  the  army,  the  duke  of  Argyle 
having  harangued  with  equal  skill  and  energy  on 
military  affairs,  proposed  that  the  forces  should  bo 
augmented  by  adding  new  levies  to  the  old  com- 
panies, without  increasing  the  number  of  officers ; 
as  such  an  augmentation  served  only  to  debase  the 
dignity  of  the  service,  by  raising  the  lowest  of 
mankind  to  the  rank  of  gentlemen ;  and  to  extend 
the  influence  of  the  minister,  by  multiplying  his 
dependents.    He,  therefore,  moved  for  a  resolution, 
that  the  augmenting  the  army  by  raising  regiments, 
as  it  is  the  most  unnecessary  and  most  expensive 
method  of  augmentation,  was  also  the  most  dan- 
gerous to  the  liberties  of  the  nation.    This  proposal 
was  likewise  overruled,  after  a  short  though  warm 
contention.    This  was  the  fate  of  all  the  other 
motions  made  by  the  lords  hi  the  opposition,  though 
the  victory  of  the  courtiers  was  always  clogged 
with  a  nervous  and  spirited  protest.    Two  days 
were  expended  in  the  debate  produced  by  lord 
Carteret's  motion  for  an  address  beseeching  has 
majesty  to  remove  Sir  Robert  Walpole  from  bis 
presence  and  councils  for  ever.    The  speech  mat 
ushered  in  this  memorable  motion  would  not  have 
disgraced  a  Cicero.    It  contained  a  retrospect  of 
all  the  public  measures  which  had  been  pursued 
since  the  revolution.    It  explained  the  nature  of 
every  treaty,  whether  right  or  wrong,  which  had 
been  concluded  under  the  present  administration. 
It  described  the  political  connections  subsisting 
between  the  different  powers  in  Europe.    It  ex- 
posed the  weakness,  the  misconduct,  ana  the  iniqui- 
ty of  the  minister,  both  in  his  foreign  and  domestic 
transactions.    It  was  embellished  with  all  the  or- 
naments -of  rhetoric,  and  warmed  with  a  noble 
spirit  of  patriotic  indignation.  The  duke  of  Argyle, 
lord  Bathurst,  and  his  other  colleagues,  seemed  to 
be  animated  with  uncommon  fervour,  aad  even  in- 
spired by  the  subject......l741.    A  man  of  imagina- 
tion, in  reading  their  speeches,  will  think  himself 
transported  into  the  Roman  sedate,  before  the  ruin 
of  that  republic    Nevertheless,  the  minister  still 
triumphed  by  dint  of  numbers ;  though  hia  victory 
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dearly  purchased.  Thirty  peers  entered  a 
-vigorous  protest;  and  Walpole's  character  sustained 
such  a  rode  shock  from  this  opposition,  that  his  au- 
thority seemed  to  be  drawing  near  a  period.  Im- 
mediately after  this  contest  was  decided,  the  duke 
of  Marlborough  mored  for  a  resolution,  that  any 
attempt  to  inflict  any  kind  of  punishment  on  any 
person,  without  allowing  him  an  opportunity  to 
make  his  defence,  or  without  any  proof  of  any  crime 
or  misdemeanor  committed  by  him,  is  contrary  to 
natural  justice,  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  realm, 
and  the  ancient  established  usage  of  parliament ; 
and  is  a  high  infringement  of  the  liberties  of  the 
subject.  It  was  seconded  by  the  duke  of  Devon- 
shire and  lord  Lovel ;  and  opposed  by  lord  Gower, 
as  an  intended  censure  on  the  proceedings  of  the 
day.  This  sentiment  was  so  warmly  espoused  by 
lord  Talbot,  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  the 
former  debate,  that  he  seemed  to  be  transported 
beyond  the  bounds  of  moderation.  He  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  earl  of  Chohnondeley,  who  charged 
him  with  haying  violated  the  order  and  decorum 
which  ought  to  be  preserved  in  such  an  assembly. 
His  passion  was  inflamed  by  this  rebuke  :  he  de- 
clared himself  an  independent  lord  :  a  character 
which  he  would  not  forfeit  for  the  smiles  of  a  court, 
the  profit  of  an  employment,  or  the  reward  of  a 
pension :  he  said  when  he  was  engaged  on  the  side 
of  truth,  he  would  trample  on  the  insolence  that 
should  command  him  to  suppress  his  sentiments. — 
On  a  division,  however,  the  motion  was  carried. 
♦  In  the  beginning  of  ApriL  the  king  repairing  to 
the  house  of  peers,  passed  some  acts  that  were 
ready  for  the  royal  assent.  Then,  in  his  speech  to 
both  houses,  he  gave  them  to  understand,  that  the 
queen  of  Hungary  had  made  a  requisition  of  the 
twelve  thousand  men  stipulated  by  treaty  ;  and 
that  he  had  ordered  the  subsidy  troops  of  Denmark 
and  Hesse-Cassel  to  be  in  readiness  to  march  to  her 
assistance.  He  observed,  that  in  this  complicated 
and  uncertain  state  of  affairs,  many  incidents  might 
arise,  and  render  it  necessary  for  him  to  incur  ex- 
traordinary expenses  for  maintaining  the  pragmatic 
sanction,  at  a  tone  when  he  could  not  possibly  have 


recourse  to  the  advice  and  assistance  of  his  parlia- 
ment. He,  therefore,  demanded  of  the  commons 
such  a  supply  as  might  be  requisite  for  these  ends ; 
and  promised  to  manage  it  with  all  possible  frugali- 
ty. The  lower  house,  in  their  address,  approved 
of  all  his  measures ;  declared  they  would  effectually 
support  him  against  all  insults  and  attacks  that 
might  be  made  upon  any  of  his  territories,  though 
not  belonging  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain ;  and 
that  they  would  enable  him  to  contribute,  in  the 
most  effectual  manner,  to  the  support  of  the  queen 
of  Hungary.  Sir  Robert  Walpole  moved,  that  an 
aid  of  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  should  be 
granted  to  mat  princess.    Mr.  Shippen  protested 

a'ainst  any  interposition  in  the  affairs  of  Germany, 
e  expressed  his  dislike  of  the  promise  which  had 
been  made  to  defend  his  majesty^  foreign  domin- 
ions ;  a  promise,  in  his  opinion  inconsistent  with 
that  important  and  inviolable  law,  the  act  of  settle- 
ment :  a  promise  which  could  it  have  been  fore- 
known, would  perhaps  have  for  ever  precluded 
from  the  succession  that  illustrious  family  to  which 
the  nation  owed  such  numberless  blessings,  such 
continued  felicity.  The  motion  however  passed, 
though  not  without  further  opposition;  and  the 
house  resolved,  that  three  hundred  thousand  pounds 
should  be  granted  to  his  majesty,  to  enable  him  ef- 
fectually to  support  the  queen  of  Hungary.  To- 
wards the  expense  of  this  year,  a  million  was 
deducted  from  the  sinking  fund ;  and  the  land  tax 
continued  at  four  shillings  in  the  pound.  The 
preparations  for  this  war  had  already  cost  five 
millions.  The  session  was  closed  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  day  of  April,  when  the  king  took  his  leave  of 
this  parliament  with  warm  expressions  of  tender- 
ness and  satisfaction.  Henry  Bromley,  Stephen 
Fox,  and  John  Howe,  three  members  of  the  lower 
house,  who  had  signalized  themselves  in  defence 
of  the  minister,  were  now  ennobled,  and  created 
barons  of  Montford,  Ilchester,  and  Chedworth.  A 
camp  was  formed  near  Colchester ;  and  the  king 
having  appointed  a  regency,  set  out  in  May  for  his 
German  dominions  (2). 
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Upon  this  occasion  he  mis- 
quoted Horace.  "  As  I  am 
not  conscious  of  any  crime 
(said  he)  1  do  not  doubt  of 
being  able  to  make  a  proper 
defence.  Nil  anuctre  sibl 
nulli  pallescere  culpa."  He 
was  corrected  by  Mr.  Pulte* 
ney;  but  insisted  upon  his 
being  in  the  right,  and  actu- 
ally laid  a  wager  on  the  just- 
ness of  his  quotation. 
Sir  William  Wyndham  died 


the  preceding  year,  deeply 
regretted  as  an  orator,  a  pa- 
triot, and  a  man.  the  constant 
asserter  of  British  liberty, 
and  one  of  the  chief  orna- 
ments of  the  English  nation. 
In  the  course  of  the  same 
year,  general  Oglethorpe, 
governor  of  Georgia,  had, 
with  some  succours  obtained 
from  the  colony  of  Carolina, 
and  a  small  squadron  of  king's 
•haps,  made  an  attempt  upon 


Fort  Augustine,  the  capital  of 
Spanish  Florida ;  and  actually 
reduced  some  small  forts  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the 
place;  but  the  Carolinians 
withdrawing  in  disgust,  dis- 
sentions  prevailing  among  the 
sea  officers,  the  hurricane 
months  approaching,  and  the 
enemy  having  received  a  sup- 
ply and  reinforcement,  he 
abandoned  the  enterprise 
and  returned  to  Georgia. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


The  Army  under  Lord  Cathcart  and  Sir  Chaloner  Ogle  proceeds  to  the  West  Indies— Nature  of  the 
Climate  on  the  Spanish  Main— Admiral  Vernon  sails  to  Carthagena— Attack  on  Fort  Laxar— Expedi- 
tion to  Cuba— Rupture  between  the  Queen  of  Hungary  and  the  King  of  Prussia— Battle  of  Molwitx— 
The  King  of  Great  Britain  concludes  a  Treaty  of  Neutrality  with  Prance  for  the  Electorate  of  Hano- 
t*r— A  Body  of  French  Forces  Join  the  Elector  of  Bavaria— He  Is  crowned  King  of  Bohemia  at  Prague 
—Fidelity  of  the  Hungarians— War  between  Russia  and  Sweden— Revolution  in  Russia— The  Spanish 
and  French  Squadrons  pass  unmolested  by  the  English  Admiral  in  the  Mediterranean— Inactivity  of 
the  naval  Power  of  Great  Britain— Obstinate  struggle  in  electing  Members  in  the  new  Parliament- 
Remarkable  motion  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Lord  Noel  Somerset— The  Country  Party  obtain  a 
Majority  in  the  House  of  Commons— Sir  Robert  Walpole  created  Earl  of  Orford— Change  in  the  Minis- 
try— Inquiry  into  the  Administration  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole— Obstructed  by  the  new  Ministry— Reports 
of  the  Secret  Committee— The  Elector  ~of  Bavaria  chosen  Emperor— The  King  of  Prussia  gains  the  Bat- 
tle at  Csaslaw— Treaty  at  Breslau—The  French  Troops  retire  under  the  Cannon  of  Prague— A  fresh 
Body  sent  with  the  Mareschal  de  Mallebois  to  bring  them  ojf— Extraordinary  Retreat  ofM.  de  BeUeisle 
—The  Kitte  of  Great  Britain  forms  an  Army  in  Flanders— Progress  of  the  War  between  Russia  and 
Sweden— The  King  of  Sardinia  declares  for  the  House  of  Austria— Motions  of  the  Spaniards  in  Italy 
andSavoy— Conduct  of  Admiral  Matthews  in  the  Mediterranean— Operations  in  the  West  Indies— The 
Attention  of  the  Ministry  turned  chiefly  on  the  Affairs  of  the  Continent— Extraordinary  Motion  in  the 
House  of  Lords  by  Earl  Stanhope-Warm  and  obstinate  Debate  on  the  Repeal  of  the  Gin-Act— Bill  for 
quieting  Corporations — Convention  between  the  Emperor  and  the  Queen  of  Hungary — Difference  be- 


tempts  upon  the  Spanish  Settlements  in  the  West  Indies. 


ARMY  UNDER  LORD  CATHCART. 

THE  British  armament  had  by  this  time  pro- 
ceeded to  action  in  the  West  Indies.    Sir  Cha- 
loner Ogle,  who  sailed  from  Spithead,  had  been 
overtaken  by  a  tempest  in  the  bay  of  Biscay,  by 
which  the  fleet,  consisting  of  about  one  honored 
■ad  seventy  sail,  were  scattered  and  dispersed. 
Nevertheless,  he   prosecuted  his  voyage,  and  an- 
chored with  a  view  to  provide  wood  and  water,  in 
the  neutral  island  of  Dominica,  where  the  intended 
expedition  sustained  a  terrible  shock  in  the  death 
of  the  gallant  lord  Cathcart,  who  was  carried  off 
by  a  dysentery.    The  loss  of  this  nobleman  was  the 
more  severely  felt,  as  the  command  of  the  land- 
forces  devolved  upon  general  Wentworth,  an  officer 
without  experience,  authority,  and  resolution.    As 
(he  fleet  sailed  along  the  island  of  Hispantola,  in 
its  way  to  Jamaica,  four  large  ships  of  war  were 
discovered ;   and  Sir  Chaloner  detached  an  equal 
number  of  his  squadron  to  five  them  chase,  while 
he  himself  proceeded  on  his  voyage.     As  those 
grange  ships  refused  to  bring  to,  lord  Augustus 
Fitsroy,  the  commodore  of  the  four  British  ships, 
ttlaied  one  of  them  with  a  broadside,  and  a  smart 
engagement  ensued.    After  they  had  fought  during 
the  best  part  of  the  night,  the  enemy  hoisted  their 
colours  in  the  morning,  and  appeared  to  be  part  of 
the  French  squadron,  which  had  sailed  from  Eu- 
rope, under  the  command  of  the  marquis  d*  An  tin, 
with  orders  to  assist  the  Spanish  admiral,  De  Torres. 
in  attacking  and  distressing  the  English  ships  and 
colonies,  war  was  not  yet  declared  between  France 
and  England ;  therefore  hostilities  ceased :  the  Eng- 
K*h  and  French  commanders  complimented  each 
other;  excused  themselves  mutually,  for  the  mis- 
take which  had  happened;    and. parted  friends, 
with  a  considerable  loss  of  men  on  both  sides. 

NATURE  OF  THE  CLIMATE  ON  THE 
SPANISH  MAIN. 


lit  the  mean  time  Sir  Chaloner  Ogle  arrived  at 
Jamaica,  where  he  joined  vice-admiral  Vernon,  who 
now  found  tiiw»«»if  at  the  head  of  the  most  formid- 
able fleet  and  army  that  ever  visited  those  seas, 
with  fall  power  to  act  at  discretion.  The  conjoined 
Njuadrons  consisted  of  nine  and  twenty  ships  of 


the  line,  with  almost  an  equal  number  of  frigates, 
fire-ships,  and  bomb-ketches,  well  manned,  and 
plentifully  supplied  with  all  kinds  of  provisions, 
stores,  and  necessaries.  The  number  of  seamen 
amounted  to  fifteen  thousand:  that  of  the  land- 
forces,  including  the  American  regiment  of  four 
battalions,  and  a  body  of  negroes  enlisted  at  Ja- 
maica, did  not  fall  short  of  twelve  thousand.  Had 
this  armament  been  ready  to  act  in  the  proper  sea- 
son of  the  year,  under  the  conduct  of  wise,  expe- 
rienced officers,  united  in  councils,  and  steadily 
attached  to  the  interest  and  honour  of  their  coun- 
try, the  Havannah,  and  whole  island  of  Cuba,  might 
have  been  easily  reduced ;  the  whole  treasure  of 
the  Spanish  West  Indies  would  have  been  inter- 
cepted ;  and  Spain  must  have  been  humbled  into 
the  most  abject  submission.  But  several  unfavour- 
able circumstances  concurred  to  frustrate  the  hopes 
of  the  nublic.  The  ministry  had  detained  Sir  Cha- 
loner Ogle  at  Spithead  without  any  visible  cause, 
until  die  season  for  action  was  almost  exhausted  : 
for,  on  the  continent  of  new  Spain,  the  periodical 
rains  begin  about  the  end  of  April ;  and  this  change 
in  the  atmosphere  is  always  attended  with  epidem- 
ical distempers  which  render  the  climate  extremely 
unhealthy  ;  besides,  the  rain  is  so  excessive,  that 
for  the  space  of  two  months  no  army  can  keep  the 
field. 

ADMIRAL  VERNON  SAILS. 

Sir  Chaloner  Oglh  arrived  at  Jamaica  on  the 
ninth  day  of  January ;  and  admiral  Vernon  did  not 
sail  on  his  intended  expedition  till  towards  the  end 
of  the  month.  Instead  of  directing  his  course  to 
the  Havannah,  which  lay  to  leeward,  and  might 
have  been  reached  in  less  than  three  days,  he  re- 
solved to  beat  up  against  the  wind  to  Hispaniola,  in 
order  to  observe  the  motion  of  the  French  squad- 
ron, commanded  by  the  marquis  d' An  tin.  The 
fifteenth  day  of  February  had  elapsed  before  he 
received  certain  information  that  the  French  ad- 
miral had  sailed  for  Europe,  in  great  distress,  for 
want  of  men  and  provisions,  which  he  could  not 
procure  in  the  West  Indies.  Admiral  Vernon;  thus 
disappointed,  called  a  council  of  war,  in  which  it 
was  determined  to  proceed  for  Carthagena.  The 
fleet  being  supplied  with  wood  and  water  at  His- 
paniola, set  sau  for  the  continent  of  New  Spain, 
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and  on  the  fourth  of  March  anchored  in  Playa 
Grande,  to  the  windward  of  Carthagena.  Admiral 
De  Torres  had  already  sailed  to  the  Havannah ;  hut 
Carthagena  was  strongly  fortified,  and  the  garrison 
reinforced  by  the  crews  of  a  small  squadron  of 
large  ships,  commanded  by  Don  Bias  de  Leso,  an 
officer  or  experience  and  reputation.  Here  the 
English  admiral  lay  inactire  till  the  ninth,  when 
the  troops  were  landed  on  the  island  of  Tierra 
Bomba,  near  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  known  by 
the  name  of  Boca-cbica,  or  Little-month,  which  was 
surprisingly  fortined  with  castles,  batteries,  booms, 
chains,  cables,  and  ships  of  war.  The  British  forces 
erected  a  battery  on  shore,  with  which  they  made 
a  breach  in  the  principal  fort,  while  the  admiral 
sent  in  a  number  of  ships  to  drride  the  fire  of  the 
enemy,  and  co-operate  with  the  endeavours  of  the 
army.  Lord  Aubrey  Beauclerc,  a  gallant  officer, 
who  commanded  one  of  these  ships,  was  slain  on 
this  occasion.  The  breach  being  deemed  practica- 
ble, the  forces  advanced  to  the  attack :  but  the  forts 
and  batteries  were  abandoned  :  the  Spanish  ships 
that  lay  athwart  the  harbour's  mouth  were  de- 
stroyed or  taken :  the  passage  was  opened-and 
the  fleet  entered  without  further  opposition.  Then 
the  forces  were  reimbarked  with  the  artillery,  and 
landed  within  a  mile  of  Carthagena,  where  they 
were  opposed  by  about  seven  hundred  Spaniards, 
whom  they  obliged  to  retire.  The  admiral  and 
general  had  contracted  a  hearty  contempt  for  each 
other,  and  took  all  opportunities  of  expressing  their 
mutual.dislike :  far  from  acting  vigorously  in  con- 
cert, for  the  advantage  of  the  community,  they 
maintained  a  mutual  reserve,  and  separate  cabals ; 
and  each  proved  more  eager  for  the  disgrace  of  his 
rival,  than  zealous  for  the  honour  of  the  nation. 

The  general  complained  that  the  fleet  lay  idle 
while  his  troops  were  harassed  and  diminished  by 
hard  duty  and  distemper.    The  admiral  affirmed, 
that  his  ships  could  not  lie  near  enough  to  batter 
the  town  of  Carthagena :  he  upbraided  the  general 
with  inactivity  and  want  of  resolution  to  attack  the 
fort  of  Saint  Lasar,  which  commanded  the  town, 
and  might  be  taken  by  scalade.    Wentworth,  stim- 
ulated by  these  reproaches,  resolved  to  try  the  ex* 
Kriment.    His  forces  marched  up  to  tile  attack; 
t  the  guides  being  slain,  they  mistook  their  route, 
and  advanced  to  the  strongest  part  of  the  fortifica- 
tion, where  they  were  moreover  exposed  to  the  fire 
of  the  town.    Colonel  Grant,  who  commanded  the 
grenadier*,  was  mortally  wounded :   the  scaling- 
ladders  were  found  too  short :   the  officers  were 
perplexed  for  want  of  orders  and  directions ;  yet 
the  soldiers  sustained  a  severe  fire  for  several 
hours  with  surprising  intrepidity,  and  at  length 
retreated,  leaving   about  six  hundred  killed  or 
wounded  on  the  spot.    Their  number  was  now  so 
much  reduced,  that  they  could  no  longer  maintam 
their  footing  on  shore ;  besides,  the  rainy  season 
had  begun  with  such  violence,  as  rendered  it  im- 
possible for  them  to  live  in  camp.     They  were, 
therefore,  re-embarked ;  and  all  hopes  of  further 
success  immediately  vanished*   The  admiral,  how- 
ever, in  order  to  demonstrate  the  impracticability 
of  taking  the  place  by  sea,  sent  in  the  Gallida,  one 
of  the  Spanish  ships  which  had  been  taken  at  Boca- 
cbica,  to  cannonade  the  town,  with  sixteen  guns 
mounted  on  one  side,  like  a  floating  battery.    This 
vessel  manned  by  detachments  of  volunteers  from 
different  ships,  and  commanded  by  captain  Hore, 
was  warped  into  the  inner  harbour,  and  moored 
before  day,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
walls,  in  very  shallow  water.    In  this  position  she 
stood  the  fire  of  several  batteries  for  some  hours, 
without  doing  or  sustaining  much  damage:  men 
the  admiral  ordered  the  men  to  be  brought  off  in 
boats,  and  the  cables  to  be  cut ;  so  that  she  drove 
with  the  sea-breeze  upon  a  shoal,  where  she  was 
soon  filled  with  water.    This  exploit  was  absurd, 
and  the  inference  which  the  admiral  drew  from  it 
altogether  fallacious.    He  said  it  plainly  proved, 
(hat  there  was  not  depth  of  water  in  the  inner  har- 
bour, sufficient  to  admit  large  ships  near  enough  to 
batter  the  town  with  any  prospect  of  success.  This, 
indeed,  was  the  case  in  that  part  of  the  harbour  to 
which  the  Gallicia  was  conducted ;  but  a  little  far- 
ther  to  the  left,  he  might  have  stationed  four  or  five 
of  his  largest  ships  abreast,  within  pistol-shot  of  the 
walls ;  and  if  this  step  had  been  taken,  when  the 
land-forces  marched  to  the  attack  of  St.  Lasar,  in 
•II  probability  the  town  would  have  been  surren- 
dered. 


EXPEDITION  IO  CUBA. 

Arrjcm  the  re-embarkation  of  the  troops,  the  die. 
tempers  peculiar  to  the  climate  and  season  began 
to  rage  with  redoubled  fury ;  and  great  numbers  of 
those  who  escaped  the  rnngaonnn  of  the  enemy 

Ksrished  by  a  more  painful  and  inglorious  lata, 
othing  was  heard  but  complaints  and  execrations : 
the  groans  of  the  dying,  and  the  service  for  the 
dead :  nothing  was  seen  but  objects  of  wo,  tad 
images  of  dejection.  The  conductors  of  this  unfb*> 
tunate  expedition,  agreed  in  nothing  but  the  expe- 
diency of  a  speedy  retreat  from  this  scene  of  misery 
and  disgrace.  The  fortifications  of  the  harbow 
were  demolished,  and  the  fleet  returned  to  Jamaica. 
-—The  miscarriage  of  tine  expedition,  which  had  cast 
the  nation  an  immense  sum  of  money,  was  no  sow- 
er known  in  England,  than  the  kingdom  was  filled 
with  murmurs  and  discontent,  and  the  people  wen 
depressed  in  proportion  to  that  sanguine  hops  by 
which  they  had  been  elevated.  Admiral  Yemen, 
instead  of  undertaking  any  enterprise  which  might 
have  retrieved  the  honour  of  the  British  arms,  sat 
sail  from  Jamaica  with  the  forces  in  Jury,  and  an- 
chored at  die  south-east  part  of  Cuba,  in  a  bay,  en 
which  he  bestowed  the  appellation  of  Cumberland 
harbour.  The  troops  were  landed,  and  encamped 
at  the  distance  of  twenty  miles  further  up  the  river, 
where  they  remained  totally  inactive,  and  subsisted 
chiefly  on  salt  and  damaged  provisions,  till  fin 
month  of  November,  when,  being  considerably  di- 
minished by  sickness,  they  were  put  on  board  again, 
and  re-conveyed  to  Jamaica.  He  was  aftsrwardi 
reinforced  from  England  by  four  ships  of  war,  and 
about  three  thousand  soldiers ;  but  he  performed 
nothing  worthy  of  the  reputation  he  had  acquired; 
and  the  people  began  to  perceive  that  they  had 
mistaken  his  character. 

RUPTURE  BETWEEN  THE  QUEEN  OF  BUN- 
GARY  AND  TUB  KING  OP  PRUSSIA. 

Th  ■  affairs  on  the  continent  of  Europe  were  now 
more,  than  ever  embroiled.  The  king  of  Prussia 
had  demanded  of  the  court  of  Vienna  part  of  Rus- 
sia, by  virtue  of  old  treaties  of  co-fraternity,  which 
were  either  obsolete  or  annulled ;  and  promised  ts 
assist  the  queen  with  all  his  forces,  m  case  sat 
should  comply  with  his  demand ;  but  this  being  re- 
jected with  disdain,  he  entered  Silesia  at  the  head 
of  an  army,  and  prosecuted  bis  conquests  with  great 
rapidity.  In  the  mean  time,  the  queen  of  Hungary 
was  crowned  at  Presburgh,  after  having  signed  » 
capitulation,  by  which  the  liberties  of  that  kingdom 
were  confirmed ;  and  the  grand  duke  her  consort 
was,  at  her  request,  associated  with  her  for  ten 
years  in  the  government.  At  the  same  time  the 
states  of  Hungary  refused  to  receive  a  memorial 
from  the  elector  of  Bavaria.  During  these  trans* 
actions,  his  Prussian  majesty  made  his  public  en- 
trance into  Breslau,  and  confirmed  all  the  privileges 
of  the  inhabitants.  One  of  his  generals  surprised 
tiie  town  and  fortress  of  Jablunka,  on  the  confines 
of  Hungary ;  prince  Leopold  of  Anhalt-Dessau,  vhe 
commanded  another  army,  which  formed  the  block- 
ade of  Great  Glogau  on  the  Oder,  took  the  place  by 
scalade,  made  the  generals  WaUis  and  Reywd  pris- 
oners, with  a  thousand  men  that  were  in  garrison ; 
here,  likewise,  the  victor  found  the  military  chest, 
fifty  pieces  of  brass  cannon,  and  a  great  quantity 
of  ammunition. 

The  queen  of  Hungary  had  solicited  the  maritime 
powers  for  assistance,  but  found  them  fearful  and 
backward.  Being  obliged,  therefore,  to  exert  her- 
self witii  the  more  vigour,  she  ordered  count  Nen- 
perg  to  assemble  a  body  of  forces,  and  endearoor 
to  stop  the  progress  of  the  Prussians  In  Sfleftt* 
The  two  armies  encountered  each  other  in  tne 
neighbourhood  of  Neiss,  at  a  village  called  Molwitt; 
and,  after  an  obstinate  dispute,  the  Austrian*  were 
obliged  to  retire,  with  the  loss  of  four  thousand  men 
killed,  wounded,  or  taken.  The  advantage  WM 
dearly  purchased  by  the  king  of  Prussia.  His  wn^ 
man,  Frederick,  margrave  of  Brandenburgb,  and 
lieutenant-general  Schuylemberg  were  kiDeffjn  tie 
engagement,  together  with  a  great  number  of  a*"* 
end  officers,  and  about  two  thousand  soldiers.  **• 
ter  this  action,  Brieg  was  surrendered  ♦^•JnuJ" 
dan,  and  he  forced  the  important  pass  of  Fry«wml«e, 
which  was  defended  by  four  thousand  Austrian 
hussars.  The  English  and  Dutch  ministers,^ 
accompanied  him  in  his  progress,  spared  no  pg* 
i  to  effect  an  accommodation ;  but  the  two  agvereqF 
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were  too  modi  irritated  against  each  other  to  acqui- 
esce in  any  terms  that  could  be  proposed.  The 
queen  of  Hungary  was  incensed  to  find  herself  at- 
tacked, in  the  day  of  her  distress,  by  a  prince  to 
whom  she  had  given  no  sort  of  provocation ;  and 
his  Prussian  majesty  charged  the  court  of  Vienna 
with  a  design  either  to  assassinate,  or  carry  him  off 
by  treachery ;  a  design  which  was  disowned  with 
expressions  of  indignation  and  disdain.  Count 
Neuperg  beingobliged  to  abandon  Silesia,  in  order 
to  oppose  the  Bavarian  arms  in  Bohemia,  the  king 
of  Prussia  sent  thither  a  detachment  to  join  the 
elector,  under  the  command  of  count  Deslau,  who, 
in  his  route,  reduced  Gluts  and  Nelss,  almost  with- 
out opposition :  then  his  master  received  the  ho- 
mage of  the  Silesian  states  at  Breslau,  and  return- 
ed to  Berlin.  In  December,  the  Prussian  army 
was  distributed  in  winter-quarters  in  Moravia,  after 
having  taken  Ohnuts,  the  capital  of  mat  province ; 
and  in  March  his  Prussian  majesty  formed  a  camp 
of  observation  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Magdeburgh. 

A  TREATY  OF  NEUTRALITY  CONCLUDED 
WITH  FRANCE  FOR  HANOVER. 

Thi  elector  of  Hanover  was  alarmed  at  the  suc- 
cess of  the  king  of  Prussia,  in  apprehension  that 
he  would  become  too  formidable  a  neighbour.  A 
scheme  was  said  to  have  been  proposed  to  the 
court  of  Vienna,  for  attacking  that  prince's  elec- 
toral dominions,  and  dividing  the  conquest ;  but  it 
never  was  put  in  execution.  Nevertheless,  the 
troops  of  Hanover  were  augmented :  the  auxiliary 
Danes  and  Hessians  in  the  pay  of  Great  Britain 
were  ordered  to  be  in  readiness  to  march ;  and  a 
good  number  of  British  forces  encamped  and  pre- 
pared for  embarkation.  The  subsidy  of  three  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds,  granted  by  parliament,  was 
remitted  to  the  queen  of  Hungary ;  and  every  thing 
seemed  to  pTesage  the  vigorous  interposition  of  his 
Britannic  majesty.  But  in  a  little  time  after  his 
arrival  at  Hanover,  mat  spirit  of  action  seemed  to 
flag,  even  while  her  Hungarian  majesty  tottered  on 
the  verge  of  ruin.  France  resolved  to  seise  this 
opportunity  of  crushing  the  house  of  Austria.  In 
order  to  mtimidate  the  elector  of  Hanover,  mares- 
dial  Mallebois  was  sent  with  a  numerous  army 
into  Westphalia ;  and  this  expedient  proved  effec- 
tual.   A  treaty  of  neutrality  was  concluded ;  and 

•  the  king  of  Great  Britain  engaged  to  vote  for  the 
elector  of  Bavaria  at  the  ensuing  election  of  an  em- 

'  peror.  The  design  of  the  French  court  was  to 
raise  mis  prince  to  the  imperial  dignity,  and  furnish 
Urn  with  such  succours  as  should  enable  him  to 
deprive  the  queen  of  Hungary  of  her  hereditary 
dominions. 

A  BODY  OF  FRENCH  FORCES  JOIN  THB 

ELECTOR  OF  BAVARIA. 

Whili  the  French  minister  at  Vienna  endeav- 
oured to  amuse  the  queen  with  the  strongest  as- 
surances of  his  masters  friendship,  a  body  of  five 
and  thirty  thousand  men  began  their  march  for 
Germany,  in  order  to  join  the  elector  of  Bavaria ; 
another  French  army  was  assembled  upon  the 
Rhine ;  and  the  count  de  BeHeisle  being  provided 
with  large  sums  of  money,  was  sent  to  negotiate 
with  different  electors.  Having  thus  secured  a 
majority  of  voices,  be  proceeded  to  Munich,  where 
he  presented  the*  elector  of  Bavaria  with  a  commis- 
sion, appointing  him  generalissimo  of  the  French 
troops  marching  to  his  assistance;  and  now  the 
treaty  of  Nymphenburgh  was  concluded.  The 
French  king  engaged  to  assist  the  elector  with  his 
whole  power,  towards  raising  him  to  the  imperial 
(atone :  the  elector  promised,  that  after  his  eleva- 
tion he  would  never  attempt  to  recover  any  of  the 
towns  or  provinces  of  the  empire  which  France  had 
conquered :  mat  he  would,  m  his  imperial  capacity, 
renounce  the  barrier-treaty ;  and  agree  mat  France 
should  irrevocably  retain  whatever  places  she 
should  subdue  in  the  Austrian  Netherlands.  The 
next  step  of  BeDeisle  was  to  negotiate  another 
treaty-  between  France  and  Prussia,  importing,  that 
the  elector  of  Bavaria  should  possess  Bohemia,  Up- 
per Austria,  and  the  Tyrolese :  that  the  king  of 
Poland  should  be  gratified  with  Moravia  and  Upper 
Bflosia:  and  mat  his  Prussian  majesty  should  re- 
tain Lower  Silesia,  with  the  town  of  Neiss  and  the 
county  of  Gists.  These  precautions  being  taken, 
the  count  de  Belleisle  repaired  to  Frankfort,  in 
quality  of  ambassador  and  plenipotentiary  from 
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France,  at  the  imperial  diet  of  election.  It  was  in 
this  city  that  the  French  king  published  a  declara- 
tion, signifying,  mat  as  the  kmg  of  Great  Britain 
had  assembled  an  army  to  influence  the  approach- 
ing election  of  an  emperor,  his  most  christian  maj- 
esty, as  guarantee  of  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  had 
ordered  some  troops  to  advance  towards  the  Rhine, 
with  a  view  to  maintain  the  tranquillity  of  the  Ger- 
manic body,  and  secure  the  freedom  of  the  imperial 
election. 

In  July,  the  elector  of  Bavaria  being  joined 
by  tiie  French  forces  under  mareschal  Brogho, 
surprised  the  imperial  city  of  Passau,  upon  the 
Danube ;  and  entering  Upper  Austria,  at  the  head 
of  seventy  thousand  men,  took  possession  of  Lints, 
where  he  received  the  homage  of  the  states  of  that 
country.  Understanding  that  the  garrison  of  Vien- 
na was  very  numerous,  and  that  count  Palfi  had 
assembled  thirty  thousand  Hungarians  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood .of  this  capital,  he  made  no  farther  pro- 
gress in  Austria,  but  marched  into  Bohemia,  where 
he  was  reinforced  by  a  considerable  body  of  Saxons, 
under  the  command  of  count  Rutowski,  natural 
son  to  the  late  king  ut  Poland.  By  this  time  his 
Polish  majesty  had  acceded  to  the  treaty  of  Nymph- 
enbourg,  and  declared  war  against  the  queen  of 
Hungary,  on  the  most  frivolous  pretences.  The 
elector  of  Bavaria  advanced  to  Prague*  which  was 
taken  in  t  the  night  by  scalade  :  an  achievement 
in  which  Maurice  count  of  Saxe,  another  natural 
son  of  the  king  of  Poland,  distinguished  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  French  forces.  In  December  the 
elector  of  Bavaria  made  his  public  entry  into  hie 
capital,  where  he  was  proclaimed  king  of  Bohemia, 
and  inaugurated  with  the  usual  solemnities ;  then 
he.set  out  for  Frankfort,  to  be  present  at  the  diet 
of  election. 

At  this  period  the  queen  of  Hungary  saw  herself 
abandoned  by  all  her  allies,  and  seemingly  devoted 
to  destruction.  She  was  not,  however,  forsaken  by 
her  courage ;  nor  destitute  of  good  officers,  and  an 
able  ministry.  She  retired  to  Presburgh,  and  in  a 
pathetic  Latin  speech  to  the  States,  expressed  her 
confidence  in  the  loyalty  and  valour  of  her  Hun- 
garian subject*.  The  nobility  of  that  kingdom, 
touched  with  her  presence  and  distress,  assured  her, 
unanimously,  that  they  would  sacrifice  their  lives  and 
fortunes  in  her  defence.  The  ban  being  raised,  that 
brave  people  crowded  to  her  standard ;  and  the  diet 
expressed  their  sentiments  against  her  enemy  by  a 
public  edict,  excluding  for  ever  the  electoral  house 
of  Bavaria  from  the  succession  to  the  crown  of  Hun- 
gary ;  yet,  without  the  subsidy  she  received  from 
Great  Britain,  their  courage  and  attachment  would 
have  proved  ineffectual.  By  this  supply  she  was 
enabled  to  pay  her  army,  erect  magazines,  complete 
her  warlike  preparations,  and  puther  strong  places 
in  a  posture  of  defence.  In  December,  hergen- 
erals,  Berenclau  and  MentseL  defeated  count  Tnor- 
ing,  who  commanded  eight  thousand  men,  at  the 

Sub  of  Scardingen,  and  opening'  their  way  into 
avaria,  laid  the  whole  country  under  contribution ; 
while  count  Kheveohuller  retook  the  city  of  Lints, 
and  drove  tho  French  troops  out  of  Austria.  The 
grand  seignor  assured  the  queen  of  Hungary,  that 
far  from  taking  advantage  other  troubles,  ne  should 
seise  all  opportunities  to  convince  her  of  his  friend- 
ship ;  the  pope  permitted  her  to  levy  a  tenth  on 
the  revenues  of  the  clergy  within  her  dominions  ; 
and  even  to  use  all  the  church-plate  for  the  support 
of  the  war. 

WAR  BETWEEN  RUSSIA  AND  SWEDEN. 

As  the  csarina  expressed  an  inclination  to  assist 
this  unfortunate  princess,  the  French  court  resolved 
to  find  her  employment  m  another  quarter.  They 
had  already  gained  over  to  their  interest  count  GyL 
lenburgh,  prune  minister  and  president  of  the  chan 
eery  in  Sweden.  A  dispute  happening  between  him 
and  Mr.  Burnaby,  the  British  resident  at  Stockholm, 
some  warm  altercation  passed :  Mr.  Burnaby  was 
forbid  the  court,  and  published  a  memorial  in  his 
own  vindication;  on  the  other  hand,  the  king  ot 
Sweden  justified  his  conduct  in  a  rescript  sent  to 
all  the  foreign  ministers.  The  king  of  Great  Britain 
had  proposed  a  subsidy-treaty  to  Sweden,  which, 
from  the  influence  of  French  councils,  was  rejected. 
The  Swedes  having  assembled  a  numerous  army  in 
Finland,  and  equipped  a  Urge  squadron  of  ships, 
declared  war  against  Russia,  upon  the  most  trifling 
pretences ;  and  the  fleet  putting  to  sea,  commen- 
ced hostilities  by  blocking  up  tin  Russian  ports  in, 
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Urania.  A  body  of  eleven  thousand  Swedes 
founded  by  general  Wrangle,  having  advanced  to 
WiUmenstrand,  were,  in  August,  attacked  and  de- 
feated by  general  Lasci,  at  the  head  of  thirty 
thousand  Russians.  Count  Lewenhaup,  who  com- 
manded the  main  army  of  the  Swedes,  resolved  to 
take  vengeance  for  this  disgrace,  after  the  Russian 
troope  had  retired  into  wmter-ouarterB.  In  De- 
cember be  matched  towards  Wybourg:  bat  re- 
ceiving letters  from  the  jprince  of  Hesse-Hombonrg 
and  the  marquis  de  la  Ghetardie,  the  French  am- 
bassador at  Petersborgfa,  informing  him  of  the  sur- 
mising revolution  which  had  just  happened  in 
Russia,  and  proposing  a  suspension  of  hostilities, 
he  retreated  with  his  army,  in  order  to  wait  for 
further  instructions  ;  and  the  two  courts  agreed  to 
a  cessation  of  arms  for  three  months. 

REVOLUTION  IK  RUSSIA. 

The  Russians  had  been  for  some  time  discon- 
tented with  their  government.  The  late  czarina 
was  influenced  chiefly  by  Oerman  councils,  and 
employed  a  great  number  of  foreigners  in  her  ser- 
vice. .  These  causes  of  discontent  produced  fac- 
tions and  conspiracies ;  and  when  they  were  dis- 
covered, the  empress  treated  the  authors  of  them 
with  such  severity  as  increased  the  general  dis- 
affection. Besides,  they  were  displeased  at  the 
manner  m  which  she  had  settled  the  succession. 
The  prince  of  Brunswick-Lunenburgh  Bevern, 
father  to  the  young  caar,  was  not  at  all  agreeable  to 
die  Russian  nobility,  and  his  consort,  the  princess 
Anne  of  Mecklenburgh,  having  assumed  the  reins 
of  government  during  her  son's  minority,  seemed 
to  follow  the  maxims  of  her  aunt,  the  late  ocarina. 
The  Russian  grandees  and  generals,  therefore, 
turned  their  eyes  upon  the  princess  Elisabeth,  who 
was  daughter  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  the  darling 
of  the  empire.  The  French  ambassador  gladly 
concurred  m  a  project  for  deposing  a  princess  who 
was  well  affected  to  the  house  of  Austria.  General 
Lasci  approved  of  the  design,  which  was  chiefly 
conducted  by  the  prince  of  Hesse-Hombourg,  who, 
in  the  reigns  of  the  empress  Catherine  and  Peter 
II.  had  been  generalissimo  of  the  Russian  army. 
Ilie  good-will  and  concurrence  of  the  troops  being 
secured,  two  regiments  of  guards  took  possession 
of  all  the  avenues  of  the  imperial  palace  at  Peters- 
burgh.  The  princess  Elizabeth,  putting  herself  at 
the  head  of  one  thousand  men,  on  the  fifth  day  of 
December  entered  the  winter  palace,  where  the 
princess  of  Mecklenburgh  and  the  infant  czar 
resided.  She  advanced  into  the  chamber  where 
the  princess  and  her  consort  lay,  and  desired  them 
to  rise,  and  quit  the  palace,  adding  that  their  per- 
sons were  safe;  and  that  they  could  not  justly 
blame  her  for  asserting  her  right.  At  the  same 
time,  the  counts  Osterman,  Oolofhairkin,  Ming&en, 
and  Munich  were  arrested ;  their  papers  and 
effects  were  seised,  and  their  persons  conveyed  to 
Schhsselbourgh,  a  fortress  on  the  Neva.  Early  in 
the  morning  the  senate  assembling,  declared  all 
that  had  passed  since  the  reign  of  Peter  II.  to  be 
usurpation ;  and  that  the  imperial  dignity  belonged 
of  right  to  the  princess  Elisabeth :  she  was  imme- 
diately proclaimed  empress  of  all  the  Russias,  and 
recognised  by  the  army  in  Finland.  She  forthwith 
published  a  general  act  of  indemnity  ;  she  created 
the  prince  of  Hesse-Hombonrg,  generalissimo  of 
her  armies ;  she  restored  the  Dolgorucky  family 
to  their  honours  and  estates :  she  recalled  and  re- 
warded all  those  who  had  been  banished  for 
favouring  her  pretensions  :  she  mitigated  the  exile 
of  the  duke  of  Courland,  by  indulging  him  with  a 
maintenance  more  suitable  to  his  rank :  she  re- 
leased general  Wrangle,  count  Wasaburgh,  and 
the  other  Swedish  officers,  who  had  been  taken  at 
the  battle  of  WiUmenstrand:  and  the  princess 
Anne  of  Mecklenburgh,  with  her  consort  and 
children,  were  sent  under  a  strong  guard  to  Riga, 
the  capital  of  Livonia. 

Amidst  these  tempests  of  war  and  revolution, 
the  States-general  wisely  determined  to  preserve 
their  own  tranquillity.  It  was,  doubtless,  their 
interest  to  avoid  the  dangers  and  expense  of  a 
war,  and  to  profit  by  that  stagnation  of  commerce 
which  would  necessarily  happen  among  their 
neighbours  that  were  at  open  enmity  with  each 
other  :  besides,  they  were  over-awed  by  the  de- 
clarations of  the  French  monarch  on  one  side  ;  by 
the  power,  activity,  and  pretensions  of  his  Prus- 
sian majesty  on  the  other ;  and  they  dreaded  the 
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prospect  of  a  stadtholder  at  the  head  of  then*  arsrt 
These  at  least-  were  the  sentiments  of  many  Dates 
patriots,  reinforced  -by  others  that  acted  unset 
French  influence.  But  the  prince  of  Orange  ns> 
bered  among  his  partisans  and  adherents  many 
persons  of  dignity  and  credit  in  the  commonwealth : 
he  was  adored  by  the  populace,  who  loudly  ex- 
claimed against  their  governors,  and  clamoured  for 
a  war,  without  ceasing.  This  national  spirit,  joined 
to  the  remonstrances  and  requisitions  made  by 
the  courts  of  Vienna  and  London,  obliged  the 
States  to  issue  orders  for  an  augmentation  of  their 
forces :  but  these  were  executed  so  slowly,  that 
neither  France  nor  Prussia  had  much  cause  to 
take  umbrage  at  their  preparations.  In  Italy  the 
king  of  Sardinia  declared  for  the  house  of  Austria : 
the  republic  of  Genoa  was  deeply  engaged  in  the 
French  interest :  the  pope,  the  Venetian*,  and  the 
dukedom  of  Tuscany  were  neutral :  the  king  of 
Naples  resolved  to  support  the  claim  of  his  family 
to  the  Austrian  dominions  iu  Italy,  and  began  to 
make  preparations  accordingly.    His  mother,  the 

aueen  of  Spain,  had  formed  a  plan  for  erecting 
lese  dominions  into  a  monarchy  for  her  second 
son  Don  Philip ;  and  a  body  of  fifteen  thousand  mm 
being  embarked  at  Barcelona,  were  transported  to 
Orbiteflo,  under  the  convoy  of  the  united  sauadr 
rons  of  France  and  Spain.  While  admiral  Had- 
dock, with  twelve  ships  of  the  line,  lay  at  anchor  k 
the  bay  of  Gibraltar,  the  .Spanish  fleet  pasted  the 
straits  in  the  night,  and  was  joined  by  the  French 
squadron  from  Toulon.  The  British  admiral  safliac 
from  Gibraltar,  fell  in  with  them  in  a  few  days,  and 
found  both  squadrons  drawn  up  in  line  of  battle. 
As  he  bore  down  upon  the  Spanish  fleet,  the 
French  admiral  sent  a  flag  of  truce,  to  inform  his) 
that  as  the  French  and  Spaniards  woto  engaged 
in  a  joint  expedition,  he  should  be  obliged  to  act 
in  concert  with  his  master's  allies.  Inis  interposi- 
tion prevented  an  engagement.  The  combined 
fleets  amounting  to  double  the  number  of  the  Eng- 
lish squadron,  admiral  Haddock  was  obliged  to 
desist;  and  proceeded  to  Port-Mahon,  leaving  the 
enemy  to  prosecute  their  voyage  without  molesta- 
tion. The  people  of  England  were  irceused  at  toil 
transaction,  and  did  not  scruple  to  aifirm,  that  the 
bauds  of  the  British  Admiral  were  tied  up  by  the 
neutrality  of  Hanover  (1). 

INACTIVITY  OF  THE  NAVAL  POWER  OF 
GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Thb  court  of  Madrid  seemed  to  have  shaken  off 
that  indolence  and  phlegm  which  had  formerly 
disgraced  the  councils  of  Spain.  They  no  sooner 
learned  the  destination  of  commodore  Anson,  who. 
had  sailed  from  Spithead  in  the  course  .6f  the  pre- 
ceding year,  than  they  sent  don  Pisarro  with  t 
more  powerful  squadron  upon  the  tame  voyage,  to 
defeat  his  design.  He  accordingly  steered  the 
same  course,  and  actually  fell  la  with  one  or  two 
ships  of  the  British  armament,  near  the  straits  of 
Magellan  ;  but  he  could  not  weather  a  long  and 
furious  tempest,  through  which  Mr.  Anson  pro- 
ceeded into  the  South  Sea.  One  of  the  Spanish 
ships  perished  at  sea:  another  was  wrecked  on  the 
coast  of  Brazil :  and  Pizarro  bore  away  for  the  Bio 
de  la  Plata,  where  he  arrived  with  the  three  re- 
maining ships,  in  a  shattered  condition,  after  hav- 
ing lost  twelve  hundred  men  by  sickness  and 
famine.  The  Spaniards  exerted  the  same  vigilance 
and  activity  in  Europe.  Their  privateers  were  so 
industrious  and  successful,  that  in  the  beginning 
of  this  year  they  had  taken,  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war,  four  hundred  and  seven  ship* 
belonging  to  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  valued 
at  near  four  millions  of  piastres.  The  traders  had, 
therefore,  too  much  cause  to  complain,  considering 
the  formidable  fleets  which  were  maintained  «* 
the  protection  of  commerce.  In  the  course  of  the 
summer,  Sir  John  N  orris  had  twice  sailed  towards 
the  coast  of  Spain,  at  the  bead  of  a  powerful 
squadron,  without  taking  any  effectual  step  »* 
annoying  the  enemy,  as  if  the  sole  intention  oftjJ? 
ministry  had  been  to  expose  the  nation  to  the  ridi- 
cule and  contempt  of  its  enemies.  The  inactivity  of 
the  British  arms  appears  the  more  inexcusaNs» 
when  we  consider  the  great  armaments  which  baa 
been  prepared.  The  land-forces  of  Great  Britain* 
exclusive  of  the  Danish  and  Hessian  auxiliaries, 
amounted  to  sixty  thousand  men ;  and  the  fleet 
consisted  of  above  one  hundred  ships  of  wsfc 
,  manned  by  fifty-four  thousand  sailors. 
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The  general  discontent  of  the  people  had  a  mani 
lest  mftneuee  upon  the  election  *of  members  for 
the  new  parliament,  which  produced  one  of  the 
most  violent  contests  between  the  two  parties 
which  had  happen'ed  since  the  revolution.  AH  the 
adherents  of  the  prince  of  Wales  cononned  with 
the  country  party,  in  opposition  to  the  minister ; 
and  the  duke  of  Argyle  exerted  himself  so  success- 
fully among  the  shoes  and  boroughs  of  Scotland, 
that  the  partisans  of  the  ministry  could  not  secure 
six  members  out  of  the  whole  number  returned 
from  North  Britain.  They  were,  however,  much 
more  fortunate  in  the  election  of  the  sixteen  peers, 
who  were  ohosen  literally  according  to  the  Ust 
transmitted  from  court.  Instructions  were  de- 
livered by  the  constituents  to  a  great  number  of 
members  returned  for  cities  and  counties,  exhorting 
and  requiring  them  to  oppose  a  standing  army  in 
time  of  peace  :  to  vote  for  the  mitigation  of  excise 
laws  ;  for  the  repeal  of  septennial  parliaments  ; 
and  fox  the  limitation  of  placemen  in  the  house  of 
commons.  They,  likewise,  insisted  upon  their  ex- 
amining into  the  particulars  of  the  public  expense, 
and  endeavouring  to  redress  the  grievances  of  the 
nation.  Obstinate  struggles  were  maintained  in 
all  parts  of  the  united  kingdoms  with  uncommon 
ardour  and  perseverance;   and  such  a    national 

Sbrit  of  opposition  prevailed,  that  notwithstanding 
b  whole  weight  of  ministerial  influence,  the  con- 
trary interest  seemed  to  preponderate  in  the  new 
parliament. 

REM ARKABLE  MOTION  IN  THE  COMMONS 

BY  LORD  SOMERSET. 

Turn  king  returned  to  England  in  the  month  of 
October ;  and  on  the  first  day  of  December  the 
session  was  opened.  Mr.  Onslow  being  re  chosen 
speaker,  was  approved  of  by  his  majesty,  who 
spoke  in  the  usual  style  to  both  houses.  He  ob- 
served, that  the  former  parliament  had  formed  the 
strongest  resolutions  in  favour  of  the  queen  of  Hun- 
gary, for  the  maintenance  of  the  pragmatic  sanction; 
lor  the  preser ration  of  the  balance  of  power,  and  the 
peace  and  liberties  of  "Europe;  and  that  if  the 
other  powers  which  were  under  the  like  engage- 
ments with  him  had  answered  the  just  expectations 
so  solemnly  giren,  the  support  of  the  common  cause 
would  have  been  attended  with  less  difficulty.  He 
•aid,  he  had  endeavoured,  by  the  most  proper  and 
early  applications,  to  induce  other  powers  that 
were  united  with  him  by  the  ties  ox  common  in- 
terest to  concert  such  measures  as  so  important 
and  critical  a  conjuncture  required :  that  where  an 
accommodation  seemed  necessary,  he  nad  laboured 
to  reconcile  princes  whose  union  would  have  been 
Che  most  effectual  means  to  prevent  the  mischiefs 
which  had  happened,  and  the  best  security  for  the 
interest  and  safety  of  the  whole.  He  owned  his 
endeavours  had  not  hitherto  produced  the  desired 
effect:  though  he  was  not  without  hope,  that  a 
just  sense  of  approaching  danger  would  give  a 
favourable  turn  to  the  councils  of  other  na- 
He  represented  the  necessity  of  putting 
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the  kingdom  in  such  a  posture  of  defence  as  would 
him  to  improve 


all  opportunities  of  main- 
taining the  liberties  of  Europe,  and  defeat  any 
attempts  that  should  be  made  against  him  and  his 
dominions ;  and  he  recommended  unanimity, 
vigour,  and  despatch.  The  house  of  commons 
having  appointed  their  several  committees,  the 
speaker  reported  the  king's  speech ;  and  Mr.  Her- 
bert moved  for  an  address  of  thanks,  including  an 
approbation  of  the  means  by  which  the  war  had 
been  prosecuted.  The  motion  being  seconded  by 
Mr.  Trevor,  lord  Noel  Somerset .  stood  up  and 
moved,  that  the  house  would  in  their  address  de- 
sire bis  majesty  not  to  engage  these  kingdoms  in  a 
war  for  the  preservation  of  his  foreign  dominions. 

Se  was  supported  by  that  incorruptible  patriot, 
r.  Sbjppen,  who  declared  he  was  neither  ashamed 
nor  afraid  to  affirm,  that  thirty  yeans  had  made  no 
change  in  any  or  bis  political  opinions.  He 
said  he  was  grown  old  in  the  house  of  commons : 
that  time  had  verified  the  predictions  he  had 
formerly  ottered ;  and  mat  he  had  seen  his  con- 
jectures ripened  into  knowledge.  "  If  my  country 
(added  he)  has  been  so  unfortunate  as  once  more  te 
commit  her  interest  to  men  who  propose  to  then* 
selves  no  advantage  from  their  trust  but  thai  of 
selling  it,  I  may,  perhaps,  fall  once  more  under 
censure  for  declaring  my  opinion,  and  be  once 
>re  treated  as  a  criiunaJ,  foi  asserting  what  they 


who  punish  me  cannot  deny ;  tor  maintaining  that 
Hanoverian  maxims  are  meonsistent  with  the  hap. 
piness  of  this  nation  ;  and  for  preserving  the  cau- 
tion so  strongly  inculcated  by  those  patriots  who 
framed  the  Act  of  Settlement,  and  conferred  upon 
the  present  royal  family  their  tide  to  the  throne.* 
He  particularised  the  instances  in  which  the 
ministry  had  acted  in  diametrical  opposition  to 
that  necessary  constitution  ;  and  he  insisted  on 
the  necessity  of  taking  some  step  to  remove  the 
apprehensions  of  the  people,  who  began  to  think 
themselves  in  danger  of  being  sacrificed  to  the 
security  of  foreign  dominions.  Mr.  Gibbon,  who 
spoke  on  the  same  side  of  the  question,  expatiated 
upon  die  absurdity  of  returning  thanks  for  the 
prosecution  of  a  war  which  had  been  egregiously 
mismanaged.  "  What  1  (said  he)  are  our  thanks  to 
be  solemnly  returned  for  defeats,  disgrace,  and 
losses,  the  ruin  of  our  merchants,  the  imprison- 
ment of  our  sailors,  idle  shows  of  armaments,  and 
useless  expenses  V  Sir  Robert  Walpole  having 
made1  a  short  speech  in  defence  of  the  first  motion 
for  an  address,  was  answered  by  Mr.  Pultenev, 
who  seemed  to  be  animated  with  a  double  pro- 
portion of  patriot  indignation.  He  asserted,  that 
from  a  review  of  that  minister's  conduct  since  the 
beginning  of  the  dispute  with  Spain,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  he  had  been  guilty  not  only  of  single 
errors,  but  of  deliberate  treachery  :  that  he  had 
always  co-operated  with  the  enemies  of  bis  coun- 
try, and  sacrificed  to  his  private  interest  the  hap- 
piness and  honour  of  the  British  nation.  He  then 
entered  into  a  detail  of  that  conduct  against  which 
he  had  so  often  declaimed  ;  and  being  transported 
by  an  ever-heated  imagination,  accused  him  of 
personal  attachment  and  affection  to  the  enemies 
of  the  kingdom.  A  charge  that  was  doubtless  the 
result  of  exaggerated  animosity,  and  served  only 
to  invalidate  the  other  articles  of  imputation  that 
were  much  better  founded.  His  objections  were 
overruled ;  and  the  address,  as  at  first  proposed; 
was  presented  to  his  majesty. 

THE  COUNTRY  PARTY  OBTAIN  A  MA- 
JORITY IN  THE  COMMONS. 

This  small  advantage,  however,  the  minister  did 
net  consider  as  a  proof  of  his  having  ascertained  an 
undoubted  majority  in  the  house  of  commons. 
There  was  a  great  number  of  disputed  elections  ; 
and  the  discussion  of  these  was  the  point  on  which 
the  people  had  turned  their  eyes,  as  the  criterion 
of  the  minister's  power  and  credit.  In  the  first 
which  was  heard  at  the  bar  of  the  house,  he  car- 
ried his  point  by  a  majority  of  six  only  ;  and  tins 
he  looked  upon  as  a  defeat  rather  than  a  victory. 
His  enemies  exulted  in  their  strength;  as  they 
knew  they  should  be  joined,  in  matters  of  import- 
ance, by  several  members  who  voted  against  them 
on  this  occasion.  The  inconsiderable  majority  that 
appeared  on  the  side  of  the  administration  plainly 
proved  that  the  influence  of  the  minister  was 
greatly  diminished,  and  seemed  to  prognosticate  his 
farther  decline.  This  consideration  induced  some 
individuals  to  declare  against  him  as  a  setting  sun, 
from  whose  beams  they  could  expect  no  further 
warmth.  His  adherents  beaan  to  tremble ;  and  he 
hfanflf  bad  occasion  for  all  his  art  and  equanimity. 
The  courtjnterest  was  not  sufficient  to  support  the 
emotion  of  their  own  members  for  Westminster. 
The  high-bailiff  had  been  guilty  of  some  illegal 
practices  at  the  poll ;  and   three  justices  of  the 

S»ace  had,  on  pretence  of  preventing  riots,  sent 
r  a  military  force  to  over-awe  the  election.  A 
petition  presented  by  the  electors  of  Westminster 
was  taken  into  consideration  by  the  bouse  ;  and 
the  election  was  declared  void  by  a  majority  of  four 
voices.  The  bighbailiff  was  taken  into  custody  t 
the  officer  who  ordered  the  soldiers  to  march,  and 
the  three  justices  who  signed  the  letter,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he  acted,  were  reprimanded  on 
their  knees  at  the  bar  of  the  house. 

SIR  ROBERT  WALPOLB  CREATED  EARL 

OF  ORFORD. 

Tbi  country  party  maintained  the.  advantage 
they  had  gained  in  deciding  upon  several  other  con* 
troverted  elections ;  and  Sir  Robert  Walpole  tot* 
tered  on  the  brink  of  ruin.  He  knew  that  the  ma- 
jority of  a  single  vote  would  at  any  time  commit  him 
pgdeoner  to  the  Tower,  should  ever  the  motion  be 
made ;  and  he  saw  that  his  safety  could  be  effected 
by  no  ether  •xnedstnt  but  that  of  dividing  the  oppo 
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aitioa.  Toward*  the  Mcompttahxnent  of  this 
pose  he  employed  all  Ue  credit  and  dexterity, 
emissaries  did  not  fail  to  tamper  with  those 
ben  of  the  opposite  party  who  were  the  most  likely 
to  be  converted  by  their  arguments.  A  message 
was  sent  by  the  bishop  of  Oxford  to  the  prince 
of  Wale*;  naportmg.  That  if  his  royal  highness 
would  write  a  letter  of  condescension  to  the  king, 
he  and  all  Us  counsellors  should  be  taken  into 
favour ;  that  fifty  thousand  pounds  should  be  added 
to  his  rerenue ;  four  times  that  sum  be  disbursed 
immediately  for  the  payment  of  his  debts ;  and 
suitable  provision  be  made  in  due  time  for  all  his 
followers.  The  prince  declined  mis  proposal.  He 
declared  that  he  would  accept  no  such  condi- 
tions while  Sir  Robert  Walpole  continued  to 
direct  the  public  affairs:  that  he  looked  upon 
him  as  a  bar  between  his  majesty  and  the  affec- 
tions of  his  people ;  as  the  author  of  the  national 
grievances  both  at  home  and  abroad ;  and  as  the 
sole  cause  of  mat  contempt  which  Great  Britain 
had  incurred  in  all  the  courts  of  Europe.  His 
royal  highness  was  now  chief  of  this  formidable 
party,  rerered  by  the  whole  nation— a  party  which 
had  gained  the  ascendancy  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons :  which  professed  to  act  upon  the  principles 
of  public  virtue ;  which,  demanded  the  fall  of  an 
odious  minister,  as  a  sacrifice  due  to  an  injured 
people;  and  declared  that  no  temptation  could 
shake  their  virtue  ;  that  no  art  could  dissolve  the 
cement  by  which  they  were  united.  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  though  repulsed  in  his  attempt  upon  the 
prince  of  Wales,  was  more  successful  in  bis  other 
endeaTOurs.  He  resolred  to  try  his  strength  once 
more  in  the  house  of  commons,  m  another  disputed 
election ;  and  had  the  mortification  to  see  the  ma- 
jority augmented  to  sixteen  voices.  He  declared 
no  would  never  more  sit  in  that  house :  and  next 
day,  which  was  the  third  of  February,  the  king  ad- 
journed both  bouses  of  parliament  to  die  eighteenth 
day  of  the  same  month.  In  this  interim  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  was  created  earl  of  Oxford,  and  resigned 
all  his  employments. 

CHANGS  IN  THE  MINISTRY. 

At  no  time  of  bis  lire  did  he  acquit  himself  with 
such  prudential  policy  as  he  now  displayed.  He 
found  means  to  separate  the  parts  mat  composed 
the  opposition,  and  to  transfer  the  popular  odium 
from  himself  to  those  who  had  professed  them- 
selves his  keenest  adversaries.  The  country-party 
consisted  of  the  tories,  reinforced  by  discontented 
whigs,  who  had  either  been  disappointed  in  their 
own  ambitious  views,  or  felt  for  the  distresses  of 
their  country,  occasioned  by  a  weak  and  worthless 
administration.  The  old  patriots,  and  the  whigs 
whom  they  had  joined,  acted  upon  very  different, 
and,  indeed,  upon  opposite  principles  of  govern- 
ment:  and,  therefore,  they  were  united  only  by  the 
ties  ox  convenience.  A  coalition  was  projected  be- 
tween the  discontented  whigs,  and  those  of  the 
same  denomination  who  acted  in  the  ministry. 
8omewere  gratified  with  titles  and  offices;  and 
all  were  assured  that  in  the  management  of  affairs 
a  new  system  would  be  adopted,  according  to  the 
plan  they  themselves  should  propose.  The  court 
required  nothing  of  them,  but  that  the  earl  of  Ox- 
ford should  escape  with  impunity.  His  place  of 
chanceUor  of  the  exchequer  was  betsowed  upon 
Mr.  Sandys,  who  was  likewise  appointed  a  lord  of 
the  treasury :  and  the  earl  of  Wilmington  succeeded 
him  as  first  commissioner  of  mat  board.  Lord 
Harrington  being  dignified  with  the  title  of  earl, 
was  declared  president  of  the  council :  and  in  his 
room  lord  Carteret  became  secretary  of  state.  The 
doke  of  Argyle  was  made  master-general  of  the  ord- 
nance, colonel  of  bis  majesty's  royal  regiment  of 
horse  guards,  field-marshal  and  commander  in  chief 
of  all  the  forces  in  South  Britain  ;  but,  finding  him- 
self disappointed  in  his  expectations  of  the  coali- 
tion, he,  m  less  than  a  month,  renounced  all  these 
employments.  The  marquis  of  Tweedale  was  ap- 
pointed secretary  of  state  for  Scotland,  a  post  which 
had  been  long  suppressed :  Mr.  Pulteney  was  sworn 
of  the  privy-council,  and  afterwards  created  earl  of 
Bath.  The  earl  of  Winchelsea  and  Nottingham 
was  preferred  to  the  head  of  the  admiralty,  in  the 
room  of  Sir  Charles  Wager ;  and,  after  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  duke  of  Argyle,  the  earl  of  Stair  was 
appointed  field-marshal  of  all  his  majesty's  forces, 
as  well  as  ambassador-extraordinary  to  the  States- 
general.    On  the  seventeenth  day  of  February  the 
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prince  of  Wales,  attended  by  am 
of  his  adherents,  waited  on  his 
eetved  him  graciously,  and  ordered  his "  guards  to 
be  restored.  Lord  Carteret  and  Mr.  Sandy*  were 
the  first  who  embraced  the  offers  of  the  court,  with- 
out the  consent  or  privity  of  any  other  leaders  in 
the  opposition,  except  that  of  Mr.  Pulteney;  but 
they  declared  to  their  friends,  they  would  stiu  pro- 
ceed upon  patriot  principles ;  that  they  would  con- 
cur in  promoting  an  inquiry  into  past  measures; 
and  in  enacting  necessary  laws  to  secure  the  con- 
stitution from  the  practices  of  corruption.  These 
professions  were  believed,  not  only  by  their  eld 
coadjutors  m.the  house  of  commons,  but  also  by 
tiie  nation  in  general.  The  reconciliation  between 
the  king  and  the  prince  of  Wales,  together  with 
the  change  in  the  ministry,  were  celebrated  with 

Sblic  rejoicings  all  over  the  kingdom ;  and  hnme- 
itely  after  the  adjournment  nothing  but  concord 
appeared  in  the  house  of  commons. 

INQUIRY  INTO  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF 

SIR  ROBERT  WALPOLE. 

But  this  harmony  was  of  short  duration.  It  soon 
appeared,  that  those  who  had  declaimed  the  loud- 
est for  the  liberties  of  their  country  had  been  ac- 
tuated solely  by  the  most  sordid,  and  even  the 
most  ridiculous  motives  of  self-interest.  Jealousy 
and  mutual  distrust  ensued  between  them  and  theu 
former  confederates.  The  nation  complained,  that, 
instead  of  a  total  change  of  men  and  measures, 
they  saw  the  old  ministry  strengthened  by  this) 
coalition ;  and  the  same  interest  in  parliament  pre- 
dominating with  redoubled  influence.  They  branded 
the  new  converts  as  apostates  and  betrayers  of 
their  country ;  and  in  the  transports  of  their  Indig- 
nation, they  entirely  overlooked  tile  old  object  of 
resentment.  That  a  nobleman  of  pliant  principles, 
narrow  fortune,  and  unbounded  ambition,  should 
forsake  his  party  for  the  blandishmenti/of  affluence, 
power,  and  authority,  will  not  appear  strange  to 
any  person  acquainted  with  the  human  heart ;  but 
the  sensible  part  of  mankind  will  always  reflect 
with  amaaement  upon  the  conduct  of  a  man  who 
seeing  himself  idonsed  by  bis  feUow-dtisens,  as  the 
first  and  firmest  patriot  in  the  kingdom,  as  one  of  the 
most  shining  ornaments  of  his  country,  could  give 
up  all  his  popularity,  and  incur  tile  contempt  or  de- 
testation of  mankind  for  the  wretched  consideration 
of  an  empty  title,  without  office,  influence,  or  tile 
least  substantial  appendage.  One  cannot  without 
an  emotion  of  grief,  contemplate  such  an  instance 
of  infatuation— one  cannot  but  lament,  that  such 
glory  should  have  been  so  weakly  forfeited :  that  such 
talents  should  have  been  lost  to  the  cause  of  liberty 
and  virtue.  Doubtless  he  flattered  himself  with 
the  hope  of  one  day  directing  the  councils  of  bis 
sovereign ;  but  this  was  never  accomplished,  and 
he  remained  a  solitary  monument  of  blasted  ambi- 
tion. Before  the  change  in  the  ministry,  Mr.  Pul- 
teney moved,  that  the  several  papers  relating  to 
the  conduct  of  the  war,  which  had  been  laid  before 
the  house,  should  be  referred  to  a  select  committee, 
who  should  examine  strictly  into  the  particulars, 
and  make  a  report  to  the  house  of  their  remarks 
and  objections.  The  motion  introduced  a  debate ; 
but,  upon  a  division,  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of 
three  voices.  Petitions  having  been  presented  by 
tile  merchants  of  London,  Bristol,  Liverpool,  Glas- 
gow, and  almost  all  the  trading  towns  m  the  king- 
dom, complaining  of  the  losses  they  had  sustained 
by  the  bad  conduct  of  the  war,  the  house  resolved 
itself  into  a  committee,  to  deliberate  on  these  re- 
monstrances. The  articles  of  the  London  petition 
were  explained  by  Mr.  Glover,  an  eminent  mer- 
chant of  that  city.  Six  days  were  spent  in  perus- 
ing papers  and  examining  witnesses:  then  the 
same  gentleman  summed  up  the  evidence,  and  in 
a  pathetic  speech  endeavoured  to  demonstrate, 
that  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain  had  been  ex- 
posed to  tiie  insults  and  rapine  of  the  Spaniards, 
not  by  inattention  or  accident,  but  by  one  uniform 
and  continued  design.  Hub  inquiry  being  resumed 
after  the  adjournment,  copies  of  instructions  to  ad- 
mirals and  ^pfnW  of  cruising  ships  were  laid  be- 
fore the  house :  the  commons  passed  several  reso- 
lutions, upon  which  a  bfll  was  prepared  for  tile 
better  protecting  and  securing  the  trade  and  navi 

Sttion  of  the  kingdom.  It  made  its  way  through 
e  lower  house  ;  but  was  thrown'ont'by  the  lords. 
The  pension-bin  was  revived,  and  sent  up  to  fbe 
peers,  where  it  was  again  rejected,  lord  Carteret 
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which  he  tad  so 
latel  y  endeavoured  to  promote.  On  tho  ninth  day 
of  Marco,  lord  Limerick  made  a  motion  for  ap- 
pointing a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of 
affairs  for  the  last  twenty  yean :  he  was  seconded 
by  Sir  John  St.  Aubyn,  and  supported  by  Mr.  Vel- 
ters  Cornwall,  Mr.  Phillips,  Mr.  W.  Pitt,  and  lord 
Perchral,  the  new  member  for  Westminster,  who 
had  alreadysignalised  himself  by  his  eloquence  and 
capacity.  The  motion  was  opposed  by  Sir  Charles 
Wager,  Mr.  Pelham,  and  Mr.  Henry  Fox,  surveyor- 
general  to  his  majesty's  works,  and  brother  to  lord 
Dchester.  Though  the  opposition  was  faint  and 
frivolous,  the  proposal  was  rejected  by  a  majority 
of  two  Toices. 

174*.  Lord  Limerick,  not  yet  discouraged,  made 
a  motion,  on  the  twenty-third  day  of  March,  for  an 
inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  Robert  earl  of  Orford 
for  the  last  ten  years  of  his  .administration:  and, 
after  a  sharp  debate,  it  was  carried  in  the  affirma- 
tive. The  house  resolved  to  choose  a  secret  com- 
mittee by  ballot ;  and  in  the  mean  time  presented 
an  address  to  the  king,  assuring  him  of  their  fidel- 
ity, seal,  and  affection. 

Sir  Robert  Godschall  having  moved  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bin  to  repeal  the  act  for  septennial  par- 
liaments, he  was  seconded  by  Sir  John  Barnard ; 
but  warmly  opposed  by  Mr.  Pulteney  and  Mr. 
Sandys ;  and  the  question  passed  in  the  negative. 
The  committee  of  secrecy  being'  chosen,  began  to 
or  amine  evidence,  and  Mr.  Paxton,  solicitor  to  the 


,  refusing  to  answer  such  questions  as  were 
put  to  him,  lord  Limerick,  chairman  of  the  commit- 


tee, complained  to  the  house  of  his  obstinacy.  He 
was  first  taken  into  custody ;  and  stillpersisting  in 
bis  refusal,  committed  to  Newgate.  Then  his  lord- 
ship moved,  that  leave  should  be  given  to  bring  in 
a  htD  for  mdemnifying  evidence  against  the  earl  of 
Orford ;  and  it  was  actually  prepared  by  a  decision 
of  the  majority.  In  the  house  of  lords  it  was  vigor- 
ously opposed  by  lord  Carteret,  and  as  strenuously 
supported  by  the  duke  of  Argyle ;  but  it  fell  upon 
a_  division,  by  the  weight  of  superior 


Those  members  in  the'house  of  commons  who  heart- 
fly  wished  that  the  inquiry  might  be  prosecuted 
were  extremely  incensed  at  the  fate  of  this  bill.    A 
committee  was  appointed  to  search  the  journals  of 
the  lords  for  precedents  :  their  report  being  read, 
lord  Strange,  son  to  the  earl  of  Derby,  moved  for  a 
resolution,  **  That  the  lords  refusing  to  concur  with 
the  commons  of  Great  Britain,  in  an  indemnification 
necessary  to  the  effectual  carrying  on  the  mquiry, 
now  depending  in  parliament,  is  an  obstruction  to 
Justice,  and  may  prove  fatal  to  the  liberties  of  this 
nation.*'-- This  motion,  which  was  seconded  by  lord 
Quarendon,  son  of  the  earl  of  Lichfield,  gave  rise 
to  a  warm  debate;   and  Mr.  Sandys  declaimed 
against  it,  as  a  step  that  would  bring  on  an  imme- 
diate dissolution  of  the  present  form  of  government. 
It  hi  really  amazing  to  see  with  what  effrontery 
some  men  can  shift  their  maxims,  and  openly  con- 
tradict the  whole  tenor  of  their  former  conduct. 
Mr.  Sandys  did  not  pass  uncensured :  he  sustained 
•ome  severe  sarcasms  on  his  apostacy  from  Sir 
John  Hinde  Cotton,  who  refuted  ail  his  objections : 
nevertheless,  the  motion  passed  in  the  negative. 
Notwithstanding  this  great  obstruction,  purposely 
thrown  in  the  way  of  the  inquiry,  the  secret  com- 
mittee discovered  many  flagrant  Instances  of  fraud 
and  corruption  in  which  the  earl  of  Orford  had  been 
concerned.    It  appeared,  that  he  had  granted  frau- 
dulent contracts  for  paying  the  troops  in  the  West 
Indies :  that  he  had  employed  iniquitous  arts  to  in- 
fluence elections :  that  for  secret  service,  during 
the  last  ten  years,  he  had  touched  one  million  four 
hundred  fifty-three  thousand  four  hundred  pounds 
of  public  money :  that  above  fifty  thousand  pounds 
of  this  sum  had  been  paid  to  authors  and  printers 
of  newspapers  and  political  tracts  written  in  defence 
of  the  ministry  :  that  on  the  very  day  which  pre- 
ceded his  resignation,  he  had  signed  orders  on  the 
civu-list  revenues  for  above  thirty  thousand  pounds : 
but  as  the  cash  remaining  in  the  exchequer  did  not 
much  exceed  fourteen  thousand  pounds,  he*  had 
raised  the  remaining  part  of  the  thirty  thousand,  by 
pawning  tile  orders  to  a  banker.    The  committee 
proceeded  to  make  further  progress  En  their  scru- 
tiny, and  had  almost  prepared  a  third  report,  when 
they  wore  interrupted  by  the  prorogation  of  par- 
liament. 
The  ministry  finding   it  was  necessary  to  take  [ 


pie,  gave  way  to  a  but  for  excluding  certain  officers 
from  seats  in  the  house  of  commons.  They  passed 
another  for  encouraging  the  linen  manufacture ;  a 
third  for  regulating  the  trade  of  tho  plantations; 
and  a  fourth  to  prevent  the  marriage  of  lunatics, 
fhey  voted  forty  thousand  seamen,  and  sixty-two 
thousand  five  hundred  landmen  for  the  service  of 
tiie  current  year.  They  provided  for  the  subsidies 
to  Denmark  and  Hesse-Cassel,  and  voted  five  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  to  the  queen  of  Hungary, 
fhe  expense  of  the  year  amounted  to  near  is 
millions,  raised  by  the  land-tax  at  four  shillings  in 
the  pound,  by  the  malt-tax,  by  one  million  from  the 
sinking-fund,  by  annuities  granted  upon  it  for  eight 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  and  a  loan  of  one  mil- 
lion six  hundred  thousand  pounds  from  the  bank. 
In  the  month  of  July,  John  lord  Gower  was  appoint- 
ed keeper  of  his  majesty's  privy-seal :  Allen  lord 
Batburst  was  made  captain  of  the  band  of  pension- 
ers ;  and  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  mouth,  Mr. 
Pulteney  took  bis  seat  in  the  house  of  peers  as  earl 
of  Bath.  The  king  closed  the  session  in  the  usual 
way,  after  having  given  them  to  understand,  that  a 
treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  between  the  queen 
Jf  Hungary  and  the  king  of  Prussia,  under  bis 
mediation ;  and  that  the  late  successes  of  the  Aus- 
trian arms  were  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the 
generous  assistance  afforded  by  the  British  nation  • 

THE  ELECTOR  OF  BAVARIA  CHOSEN 

EMPEROR. 

By  tins  time  great  changes  had  happened  in  the 
affairs  of  the  continent.  The  elector  of  Bavaria 
was  chosen  emperor  of  Germany  at  Frankfort  on 
the  Maine,  and  crowned  by  the  name  of  Charles 
VII.  on  the  twelfth  day  of  February.  Thither  the  inv 
penal  diet  was  removed  from  Ratisbon :  they  confirm- 
ed bis  election,  and  indulged  him  with  a  subsidy  of 
fifty  Roman  months,  amounting  to  about  two  nun 
dred  thousand  pounds  sterling.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  Austrian  general,  Khevenhuller,  ravaged  his 
electorate,  and  made  himself  master  of  Munich,  the„ 
capital  of  Bavaria :  he  likewise  laid  part  of  the  pal- 
atinate under  contribution,  in  resentment  for  that 
elector's  having  sent  a  body  of  bis  troops  to  rein- 
force the  imperial  army.  In  March,  count  Saxe, 
with  a  detachment  ■  of  French  and  Bavarians,  re- 
duced Bgra;  and  the  Austrians  were  obliged  to 
evacuate  Bavaria,  though  they  afterwards  return 
ed.  Khevenhuller  took  post  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Passau,  and  detached  general  Bernclau  to  Din- 
glesing  on  the  Iser,  to  observe  the  motions  of  the 


enemy,  who  were  now  become  extremely  formida- 
ble. In  May,  a  detachment  of  French  and  Bavari- 
ans advanced  to  tho  castle  of  Httkersbergh  on  the 
Danube,  with  a  view  to  take  possession  of  a  bridge 
over  the  river :  the  Austrian  garrison  immediately 
marched  out  to  give  them  battle,  and  a  severe  ac- 
tion ensued,  in  which  the  imperialists  were  de- 
feated. 

THE  KINO  OF  PRUSSIA  GAINS  THE  BAT- 
TLE AT  CZASLAW. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  queen  of  Hun 

Bxy  had  assembled  two  considerable  armies  in 
oravia  and  Bohemia.    Prince  Charles  of  Lorrain, 
at  the  head  of  fifty  thousand  men,  advanced  against 
the  Saxons  and  Prussians,  who  thought  proper  to 
retire  with  precipitation  from  Moravia,  which  they 
invaded.    Then  the  prince  took  the  route  to 
;  and  marshal  Broglio,  who  commanded 
the  French  forces  in  that  country,  must  have  fallen 
a  sacrifice,  had  not  the  king  of  Prussia  received  a 
strong  reinforcement,  and  entered  that  kingdom 
before  bis  allies  could  be  attacked.  The  two  armies 
advanced  towards  each  other ;  and  on  the  seven- 
teenth of  May,  Joined  battle  at  Caaslaw,  where  the 
Austrians  at  first  gained  a  manifest  advantage,  and 
penetrated  as  far  as  the  Prussian  baggage :  then 
the  irregulars  began  to  plunder  so  eagerly,  that 
they  neglected  every  other  consideration.     The 
Prussian  infantry  took  this  opportunity  to  rally : 
the  battle  was  renewed,  and,  after  a  very  obstinate 
contest,  the  victory  was  snatched  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  Austrians,  who  were  obliged  to  retire,  with 
the  loss  of  five  thousand  men  killed,  and  twelve 
hundred  taken  by  the  enemy.    The  Prussians  paid 
dear  for  the  honour  of  remaining  on  the  field  of 
battle;  and  from  the  circumstances  of  tins  action, 
the  king  is  said  to  have  conceived  a  disgust  to  the 
_  war.    When  the  Austrians  made  such  pi  ogre—  in 

some  step  for  conciliating  the  afleetion  of  tho  peo  }  the  beginning  of  the  engagement,  he  rede  off  with 


ecessary 
action  of 
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great  expedition,  vntd  1m  «m  recalled  by  a 
aage  from  his  general,  the  count  de  Sehnrark,  as- 
suring bit  majesty  that  there  was  no  danger  ef  a 
defeati  Immediately  after  this  battle,  be  discover- 
ed an  inclination  to  accommodate  all  differences 
with  tbe  qoeen  of  Hungary.  The  earl  of  Hyndfbrd, 
ambassador  from  tbe  coort  of  Great  Britain,  who 
accompanied  him  in  this  campaign,  and  was  Tested 
with  foil  powers  by  her  Hungarian  majesty,  did 
not  fail  to  cultivate  this  favourable  disposition :  and 
on  tbe  first  day  of  Jane,  a  treaty  of  peace  between 
tbe  two  powers  was  concluded  at  Breslaa.  The 
queen  ceded  to  bis  Prussian  majesty  the  Upper 
and  Lower  Silesia,  with  the  county  of  Glatz  in  Bo- 
hemia ;  and  he  charged  himself  with  the  payment 
of  the  sum  lent  by  the  merchants  of  London  to  the 
late  emperor,  on  the  Silesian  revenues.  He  like- 
wise engaged  to  observe  a  strict  neutrality  during 
the  war,  and  to  withdraw  his  forces  from  Bohemia 
in  fifteen  days  after  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  in 
Which  were  comprehended  the  king  of  Great  Brit- 
am  elector  of  Hanover,  the  carina,  the  king  of 
Denmark,  the  States-general,  the  house  of  WoMen- 
buttle,  and  the  king  of  Poland  elector  of  Saxony, 
on  certain  conditions,  which  were  accepted. 

Tbe  king  of  Prussia  recalled  bis  troops :  while 
mareschal  Broglio,  who  commanded  the  French 
auxiliaries  m  that  kingdom,  and  the  count  de 
BeQeiale,  abandoned  their  magazines  and  baggage, 
and  retired  with  precipitation  under  the  cannon  of 
Prague.  There  they  mtrenched  themselves  in  an 
advantageous  situation ;  and  prince  Charles  Ming 
Joined  by  the  other  body  of  Austrians.  under  prince 
Tobkewits,  encamped  in  sight  of  them,  on  the  bilk 
of  Girinsnits.  The  grand  duke  of  Tuscany  arrived 
in  the  Austrian  army,  of  which  he  took  the  com- 
mand ;  and  the  French  generals  offered  to  surrender 
Prague,  Egra,  and  all  die  other  places  they  pos- 
sessed in  Bohemia,  provided  they  might  be  allowed 
to  march  off  with  their  arms,  artillery,  and  baggage, 
the  proposal  was  rejected,  and  Prague  invested  on 

S  sides  about  the  end  of  July.  Though  the  opera- 
ns  of  the  siege  were  carried  on  in  an  awkward 
and  slovenly  manner,  the  place  was  so  effectually 
blocked  up,  that  famine  must  have  compelled  the 
French  to  surrender  at  discretion,  had  not  very  ex- 
traordinary efforts  been  made  for  their  relief.  The 
emperor  had  made  advances  to  tbe  queen  of  Hun- 
gary* He  promised  that  the  French  forces  should 
quit  Bohemia,  and  evacuate  the  empire ;  and  he 
oflered  to  renounce  all  pretensions  to  the  kingdom 
of  Bohemia,  on  condition  that  the  Austrians  would 
restore  Bavaria:  but  these  conditions  were  declined 
by  the  court  of  Vienna.  The  king  of  France  was 
no  sooner  apprised  of  the  condition  to  which  the 
generals  Broglio  and  BeUeiale  were  reduced,  than 
he  sent  orders  to  mareschal  Maillebois,  who  com- 
manded his  army  on  the  Rhine,  to  march  to  their 
relief.  His  troops  were  immediately  put  in  motion ; 
and  when  they  reached  Amberg  in  the  Upper  Pa- 
latinate, were  joined  by  the  French  and  bnperial- 
ists  from  Bavaria.  Prince  Charles  of  Lorram  hav- 
ing received  intelligence  of  their  junction  and 
design,  left  eighteen  thousand  men  to  maintain  the 
blockade  of  Prague,  under  the  command  of  general 
Festitita,  while  he  himself,  with  the  rest  of  bis  army, 
advanced  to  Haydoa  on  tbe  frontiers  of  Bohemia. 
There  he  was  joined  by  count  Khevenhuller,  who 
from  Bavaria  had  followed  the  enemy,  now  com- 
manded by  count  Seckendorff,  and  the  count  de 
Saxe.  Seckendorff.  however,  was  sent  back  to  Ba- 
varia, while  msxeschal  Maillebois  entered  Bohemia 
on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  September.  But  he 
marched  with  such  precaution,  that  prince  Charles 
eonM  not  bring  him  to  an  engagement.  Meanwhile 
Festitita,  for  want  of  sufficient  Force,  was  obliged  to 
abandon  the  blockade  of  Prague ;  and  the  French 
generals  being  now  at  liberty,  took  post  at  Leut- 
marits.  Maillebois  advanced  as  far  as  Kadan :  but 
seeing  the  Austrians  possessed  of  all  the  passes  of 
the  mountains,  he  marched  back  to  the  Palatinate, 
and  was  miserably  harassed  in  his  retreat  by  prince 
Charles,  who  had  left  a  strong  body  with  prince 
Lohkowitx,  to  watch  the  motions  of  Belleisle  and 
Broglio. 

EXTRAORDINARY  RETREAT  OF  M.  DE 

BELLEiSLE. 

Thrsk  generals  seeing  themselves  surrounded  on 
all  hands,  returned  to  Prague,  from  whence  Broglio 
made  his  escape  in  the  habit  of  a  courier,  and  was 
seat  to  command  the  army  of  Maillobois,  who 
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mis  time  disgraced.  Prince  Lobkowrta,  vbj 
r  directed  tbe  blockade  of  Prague,  had  as  efe> 
tually  cut  off  all  communication  between  that  plaot 
and  the  adjacent  country,  that  in  a  tittle  timed* 
French  troops  were  reduced  to  great  extremity, 
both  from  the  severity  ef  tbe  season,  and  the  wast 
of  provision.  They  were  already  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  eating  horse-flesh,  and  unclean  ani- 
mals :  and  they  had  no  other  prospect  but  mat  of 
perishing  by  famine  or  war,  when  their  conunaadcr 
formed  the  scheme  of  a  retreat,  which  was  actually 
put  in  execution.  Having  taken  some  artful  um> 
cautions  to  deceive  the  enemy,  he,  m  the  middle  ef 
December,  departed  from  Prague  at  midnight,  wall 
about  fourteen  thousand  men,  thirty  pieces  of  ar- 
tillery, and  some  of  the  principal  cttnens  as  hosta- 
ges for  the  safety  of  nine  hundred  soldiers  whoa 
be  had  left  m  garrison.  Notwithstanding  the  bmV 
cutties  be  must  have  encountered  at  that  season  of 
the  year,  in  broken  and  unfrequented  roads,  which 
be  purposely  chose,  he  marched  with  such  expedi- 
tion, that  he  had  gained  the  passes  of  the  moan- 
tains,  before  he  was  overtaken  by  the  horse  and 
hussars  of  prince  Lobkowita.  The  fatigue  and 
hardships  which  the  miserable  soldiers  underwent 
are  inexpressible.  A  great  number  perished  in  tat 
snow,  and  many  hundreds,  fainting  with  weariness, 
cold,  and  hunger,  were  left  to  the  mercy  of  as 
Austrian  irregulars,  consisting  of  the  mostbarberosj 
people  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Tbe  count  do 
Belleisle,  though  tortured  with  the  hip-goat,  be- 
haved with  surprising  resolution  and  seuvtty.  Ho 
caused  himself  to  be  carried  in  a  litter  to  every 
place  where  he  thought  his  presence  was  neces- 
sary, and  made  such  dispositions,  that  the  punaen 
never  could  make  an  impression  upon  the  body  of 
bis  troops  :  but  all  bis  artillery,  baggage,  and  even 
his  own  equipage,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
On  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  December,  he  arrived 
At  Bgra.  from  whence  he  proceeded  to  Abacs  with- 
out further  molestation  :  but,  when  he  returned  to 
Versailles,  he  met  with  a  very  cold  reception,  not- 
withstanding the  gaBant  exploit  which  be  had  per- 
formed. After  bis  escape,  prince  Lobkowitt  re- 
turned to  Prague,  and  the  small  garrison  whim 
Belleisle  had  left  hi  that  place  surrendered  neoa 
honourable  terms ;  so  that  this  capital  reverted  to 
the  house  of  Austria. 

THE  KING  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  FORMS  AN 

ARMY  IN  FLANDERS. 

The  king  of  Great  Britain  rosolvmg  to  make  a 
powerful  diversion  in  the  Netherlands,  bad  in  the 
month  of  April,  ordered  sixteen  thousand  effective 
men  to  be  embarked  age  that  country :  but,  as  tab 
step  was  taken  without  any  previous  concert  wits 
the  Statcs-general,  the  earl  of  Stair,  destined  to  tat 
command  of  the  forces  in  Flanders,  was  in  the  mesa 
time  appointed  ambassador  extraordinary  and  pea- 
ipetentiary  to  their  high  mightinesses,  in  order  to 
peasuade  them  to  co-operate  vigorously  m  the  she 
which  lus  Britannic  majesty  had  formed:  a  plan  by 
which  Great  Britain  was  engaged  as  a  priacipala 
a  foreign  dispute,  and  eataitod  upon  herself  tat 
whole  burden  of  an  expensive  war,  big  with  ran 
England,  from  being  the  umntaej 


now  become  a  party  in  an  continental  quarre*; 
and,  instead  of  trmraatng  the  balance  of  Europe, 


lavished  away  her  blood  and  treasure  hi  supporter 


dutchy  of  Meckbmburgh  was  the  avowed  subject  of 
dispute:  bat  bis  Prussian  majesty  is  said  to  hatt 
baa  other  more  provoking  causes  of  oomphdsV 
which,  however,  he  did  not  think  proper  to  divulge. 
The  king  of  Great  Britain  found  it  convenient  to 
accommodate  these  differences.  In  the  conn*  * 
tins  summer,  the  two  powers  concluded  a  conven- 
tion, in  consequence  of  which  the  troops  ef  Hanover 
evacuated  Mecklenburgh,  and  three  regiment*  * 
Brandenburgh  took  possession  of  those  hautew 
that  were  mortgaged  to  the  king  of  Prussia.  Tbe 
elector  of  Hanover  being  now  secured  from  dsngv, 
sixteen  thousand  troops  of  that  country,  together 
with  the  six  thousand  auxiliary  Hessians,  nerss 
their  march  for  the  Netherlands ;  and  about  the 
middle  of  October  arrived  in  the  ne^*lwarb£dj! 
Brussels,  where  they  encamped.  The  earl  of  sow 
repaired  to  Ghent,  where  die  British  forces  wen 
quartered:  a  body  of  Austrians  was  assembieo. 
and  though  the  season  was  far  advanced,  he  < 
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determined  upon  tome  expedition:  but  all  of  a 
sadden  the  troops  were  sent  into  winter-quarter*. 
Hie  Austrian*  retired  to  Luxembourg  :  the  English 
and  Hessians  remained  in  Flanders :  and  the  Han- 
of  erians  marched  into  the  county  of  Liege,  without 
paying  any  regard  to  the  bishop's  protestation. 

PROGRESS  OF  THE  WAR  BETWEEN 
RUSSIA  AND  SWEDEN. 

Thi  States-general  had  made  a  considerable 
augmentation  of  their  forces  by  sea  and  land  ;  but. 
notwithstanding  the  repeated  instances  of  the  earl 
of  Stair,  they  resolved  to  adhere  to  their  neutrali- 
ty :  they  dreaded  the  neighbourhood  of  the  French ; 
and  they  were  far  from  being  pleased  to  see  the 
English  get  footing  in  the  Netherlands.  The  friends 
of  the  house  of  Orange  began  to  exert  themselves : 
the  States  of  Groningen  and  West-Friesland  pro- 
tested, in  favour  of  the  prince,  against  the  promo- 
tion of  foreign  generals  which  had  lately  been 
made :  but  his  interest  was  powerfully  opposed  by 
the  provinces  of  Zealand  and  Holland,  which  had 
the  greatest  weight  in  the  republic.  The  revolu- 
tion in  Russia  did  not  put  an  end  to  the  war  with 
Sweden.  These  two  powers  had  agreed  to  an  ar- 
mistice of  three  months,,  during  which  the  czarina 
augmented  her  forces  in  Finland.  She  likewise 
ordered  the  counts  Osterman  and  Munich,  with 
their  adherents,  to  be  tried  :  they  were  condemned 
to  death,  but  pardoned  on  the  scaffold,  and  sent  in 
exile  to  Siberia.  The  Swedes,  still  encouraged  by 
tiie  intrigues  of  France,  refused  to  listen  to  any 
terms  of  accommodation,  unless  Caretta,  and  the 
other  conquests  of  the  czar  Peter,  should  be  restor- 
ed. The  French  court  had  expected  to  bring  over 
the  new  empress  to  their  measures :  but  they  found 
her  as  wefl  disposed  as  her  predecessor  to  assist 
the  house  of  Austria.  She  remitted  a  considerable 
sum  of  money  to  the  queen  of  Hungary  ;  and  at 
the  same  time  congratulated  the  elector  of  Bavaria 
on  his  elevation  to  the  imperial  throne.  The  cere- 
mony  of  her  coronation  was  performed  in  May, 
with  great  solemnity,  at  Moscow ;  and  in  November 
she  declared  her  nephew,  the  duke  of  Holstein- 
Gottorp.  her  successor,  by  the  title  of  grand  prince 
of  all  the  Russias.  The  cessation  of  arms  being 
expired,  general  Lasci  reduced  Fredericksheim, 
and  obliged  the  Swedish  army,  commanded  by 
count  Lewenhaupt,  to  retire  before  him,  from  one 
pleas  to  another,  until  at  length  they  were  quite 
sea-rounded  near  HeMngsor*.  In  tins  emergency, 
the  Swedish  general  submitted  to  a  capitulation, 
by  which  his  infantry  were  transported  try  sea  to 
Sweden  ;  his  cavalry  marched  by  land  to  Abo ;  and 
his  artillery  and  magazines  remained  in  the  hands 
of  the  Russians.  The  king  of  Sweden  being  of  an 
advanced  age,  the  diet  assembled  in  order  to  settle 
the  succession ;  and  the  duke  of  Holstein-Gottorp, 
as  grandson  to  the  eldest  sister  to  Charles  XII.  was 
declared  next  heir  to  the  crown.  A  courier  was 
immediately  despatched  to  Moscow,  to  notify  to  the 
duke  this  determination  of  the  diet ;  and  this  mes- 
sage was  followed  by  a  deputation ;  bat  when  they 
understood  that  he  had  embraced  the  religion  of 
the  Greek  church,  and  been  acknowledged  succes- 
sor to  the  throne  of  Russia,  they  annulled  his  election 
for  Sweden,  and  resolved  that  the  succession  should 
not  be  re-established,  until  a  peace  should  be  con- 
eluded  with  the  czarina.  Conferences  were  opened 
at  Abo  for  this  purpose.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
events  of  war  had  been  so  long  unfortunate  for 
Sweden,  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  ap- 
pease the  indignation  of  the  people  with  some 
sacrifice.  The  generals  Lewenhaupt  and  Boden- 
brock  were  tried  by  a  court-martial  for  misconduct : 
being  found  guilty  and  condemned  to  death,  they 
applied  to  the  diet,  by  which  the  sentence  was 
confirmed.  The  term  of  the  subsidy-treaty  between 
Great  Britain  and  Denmark  expiring,  his  Danish 
majesty  refused  to  renew  it:  nor  would  he  accede 
to  the  peace  of  Breslau.  On  the  other  hand  he 
became  subsidiary  to  France,  with  which  also  he 
concluded  a  new  treaty  of  commerce. 

THR  KING   OF  SARDINIA  DECLARES  FOR 
THE  HOUSE  OF  AUSTRIA. 

Tut  court  of  Versailles  were  now  heartily  tired 
of  maintaining  the  war  in  Germany,  and  had  ac- 
tually made  equitable  proposals  of  peace  to  the 
queen  of  Hungary,  by  whom  they  were  rejected. 
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Ttm  repulsed,  they  redoubled  their  ^reparations ; 
and  endeavoured,  by  advantageous  offers,  to  detach 
the  king  of  Sardinia  from  the  interest  of  the  bouse 
of  Austria.  This  prince  had  espoused  a  sister  to 
the  grand  duke,  who  pressed  him  to  declare  for  her 
brother,  and  the  queen  of  Hungary  promised  to 
gratify  him  with  some  territories  in  the  Milanese  : 
besides,  he  thought  the  Spaniards  had  already 
gamed  too  much  ground  in  Italy ;  but.  at  the  same 
time,  he  was  afraid  of  being  crushed  between 
France  and  Spain,  before  he  could  be  properly 
supported.  He  therefore  temporized,  andjprotrao- 
ted  the  negotiation,  until  he  was  alarmed  at  the 
progress  of  the  Spanish  arms  in  Italy,  and  fixed 
in  his  determination  by  the  subsidies  of  Great 
Britain.  The  Spanish  army  assembled  at  Rimini, 
under  the  duke  de  Montemar ;  and  being  joined  by 
the  "Neapolitan  forces,  amounted  to  sixty  thousand 
men,  furnished  with  a  large  train  of  artillery. 
About  the  beginning  of  May,  they  entered  the  Bo- 
lognese:  then  the  king  of  Sardinia  declaring 
against  them,  joined  the  Austrian  army  commanded 
by  count  Traun  :  marched  into  the  dutchy  of  Par- 
ma;  and  understanding  that  the  duke  of  Modenu 
had  engaged  in  a  treaty  with  the  Spaniards,  dis- 
possessed that  prince  of  his  dominions.  The  duke 
de  Montemar,  seeing  his  army  diminished  by  sick- 
ness and  desertion,  retreated  to  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  was  followed  by  the  king  of  Sardinia, 
as  far  as  Rimini. 

Here  he  received  intelligence,  that  Don  PbJBp, 
third  son  of  his  catholic  majesty,  had  made  an  ir- 
ruption into  Savoy  with  another  army  of  Spaniards, 
and  already  taken  possession  of  Chamberri,  the 
capital.  He  forthwith  began  his  march  for  Pied- 
mont Don  Philip  abandoned  Savoy  at  bis  ap- 
proach, and  retreating  into  Dauphine,  took  post 
under  the  cannon  of  fort  Barreaux.  The  king 
pursued  hhn  thither,  and  both  armies  remained  in 
sight  of  each  other  till  the  month  of  December, 
when  the  marquis  de  Mines,  an  active  and  enter- 
prising general,  arrived  from  Madrid,  and  took 
upon  him  the  command  of  the  forces  under  Don 
Philip.  This  general's  first  exploit  was  against  the 
castle  of  A«premont,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Sardinian  camp.  He  attacked  it  io  vigorously 
that  the  garrison  was  obliged  to  capitulate  in  four 
and  forty  hours.  The  loss  of  this  important  post 
compelled  the  king  to  retire  into  Piedmont,  and 
the  Spaniards  marched  back  into  Savoy,  where 
they  established  their  winter-quarters.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  duke  de  Montemar,  who  directed 
the  other  Spanish  army,  though  the  duke  at  Mode- 
na  was  nominal  generalissimo,  resigned  his  com- 
mand to  count  Gages,  who  attempted  to  penetrate 
into  Tuscany ;  but  was  prevented  by  the  vigilance 
of  count  Traun,  the  Austrian  general.  In  Decem- 
ber be  quartered  his  troops  in  the  Bolognese  and 
Romania ;  while  the  Austrians  and  Piedmoutese 
were  distributed  in  the  Modenese  and  Parmesan. 
The  pope  was  passive  during  the  whole  campaign  r 
the  Venetians  maintained  their  neutrality,  and  the 
king  of  the  two  Sicilies  was  overawed  by  the  British 
fleet  in  the  Mediterranean. 

The  new  ministry  in  England  had  sent  out  adV 
miral  Matthews  to  assume  the  command  of  that 
squadron,  which  had  been  for  some  time  conducted 
by  Lestock,  an  inferior  officer,  as  Haddock  had 
been  obliged  to  resign  his  commission,  on  account 
of  his  ill  state  at  health.  Matthews  was  likewise 
invested  with  the  character  of  mniister-plenipoten- 
tiary  to  the  king  of  Sardinia  and  the  States  of  Italy. 
Immediately  after  he  had  taken  possession  of  his 
command,  he  ordered  captain  Norris  to  destroy  five 
Spanish  galleys  which  had  put  into  the  bay  of  St. 
Tropes ;  and  tins  service  was  effectually  performed. 
In  May  he  detached  commodore  Rowley,  with  eight 
sail,  to  cruize  off  the  harbour  of  Toulon ;  and  a 
great  number  of  merchant  ships  belonging  to  the 
enemy  fell  into  his  bands.  In  August  he  sent 
commodore  Martin  with  another  squadron  into  the 
bay  of  Naples,  to  bombard  that  city,  unless  his  81. 
cilian  majesty  would  immediately  recall  his  troops, 
which  had  joined  the  Spanish  army,  and  promise  to 
remain  neuter  during  the  continuance  or  the  war. 
Naples  was  immediately  filled  with  consternation ; 
the  king  subscribed  to  these  conditions ;  and  the 
English  squadron  rejoined  the  admiral  on  the  road 
of  Hieres,  which  he  had  chosen  for  his  winter  sta- 
tion. Before  this  period  he  had  landed  some  men 
at  St.  Remo,  In  the  territories  of  Genoa,  and  do- 
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of  the  Spanish  army.  Re  bad  likewise  ordered 
two  of  his  cruisers  to  attack  a  Spanish  ship  of  the 
line,  which  lay  at  anchor  in  the  port  of  Ajaccio,  in 
the  inland  of  Corsica :  but  the  Spanish  captain  set 
his  men  on  shore,  and  blew  op  his  •hip,  rattier  than 
•he  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  die  English. 

OPERATIONS  IN  THE  WEST  INDIES. 

In  the  course  of  tins  year  admiral  Vernon  and 
general  Wentworth  made  another  effort  in  the 
West  Indies.  They  had  in  January  received  a 
reinforcement  from  England,  and  planned  a  new 
expedition,  in  concert  with  the  governor  of  Jamaica, 
who  accompanied  them  in  their  voyage.  Their 
design  was  to  disembark  the  troops  at  Porto-Bello, 
and  march  across  the  isthmus  of  Darien,  to  attack 
the  rich  town  of  Panama.  They  sailed  from  Ja- 
maica on  the  ninth  day  of  March,  and  on  the 
twenty-eighth  arrived  at  PoTto-Beuo.  There  they 
held  a  council  of  war,  in  which  it  was  resolved, 
mat  as  the  troops  were  sickly,  the  rainy  season 
begun,  and  several  transports  not  yet1  arrived,  the 
Intended  expedition  was  become  impracticable. 
In  pursuance  of  this  determination  the  armament 
Immediately  returned  to  Jamaica,  exhibiting  a 
ridiculous  spectacle  of  folly  and  irresolution  (a).  In 
August,  a  ship  of  war  was  sent  from  thence,  with 
about  three  hundred  soldiers,  to  the  small  island 
Rattan,  in  the  bay  of  Honduras,  of  which  they 
took  possession.  In  September,  Vernon  and  Went- 
worth received  orders  to  return  to  England  with 
such  troops  as  remained  alive:  these  did  not 
amount  to  a  tenth  part  of  the  number  which  had 
been  sent  abroad  in  that  inglorious  service.  The 
inferior  officers  fell  ignobly  by  sickness  and  de- 
spair, without  an  opportunity  of  signalizing  their 
courage,  and  the  commanders  lived  to  feel  the 
scorn  and  reproach  of  their  country.  In  the  month 
of  June  the  new  colony  of  Georgia  was  invaded  by 
an  armament  from  St.  Augustine,  commanded  by 
don  Marinel  de  Honteano,  governor  of  that  for- 
tress. It  consisted  of  six  and  thirty  ships,  from 
which  ifbur  thousand  men  were  landed  at  St. 
Simon's;  and  began  their  march  for  Frederica. 
General  Oglethorpe,  with  a  handful  of  men,  took 
such  wise  precautions  for  opposing  their  progress, 
and  harassed  them  in  their  march  with  such  ac- 
tivity and  resolution,  that  after  two  of  their  de- 
tachments had  been  defeated,  they  retired  to  their 
ships,  and  totally  abandoned  the  enterprise. 

In  England  the  merchants  sail  complained  that 
their  commerce  was  not  properly  protected,  and 
the  people  clamoured  against  the  conduct  of  the 
war.  They  said,  their  burdens  were  increased  to 
maintain  quarrels  with  which  they  had  no  con- 
cern ;  to  defray  the  enormous  expense  of  inactive 
fleets  and  pacific  armies.  Lord  G.  had  by  this 
time  insinuated  himself  into  the  confidence  of  his 
sovereign,  and  engrossed  the  whole  direction  of 
public  aflairs.  The  war  with  Spain  was  now  be- 
come a  secondary  consideration,  and  neglected 
accordingly  ;  while  the  chief  attention  of  the  new 
minister  was  turned  upon  the  affairs  of  the  con- 
tinent. The  dispute  with  Spain  concerned  Britain 
only.  The  interests  of  Hanover  were  connected 
with  the  troubles  of  the  empire.  By  pursuing 
this  object  he  soothed  the  wishes  of  his  master,  and 
opened  a  more  ample  field  for  his  own  ambition. 
He  had  studied  the  policy  of  the  continent  with 
peculiar  eagerness.  This  was  the  favourite  subject 
of  his  reflection,  upon  which  he  thought  and  spoke 
with  a  degree  of  enthusiasm.  The  intolerable 
taxes,  the  poverty,  the  ruined  commerce  of  his 
country,  the  iniquity  of  standing  armies,  votes  of' 
credit,  and  foreign  connections,  upon  which  he  had 
so  often  expatiated,  were  now  forgotten,  or  over- 
looked. He  saw  nothing  but  glory,  conquest,  or 
acquired  dominion.  He  set  the  power  of  France  at 
defiance ;  and  as  if  Great  Britain  had  felt  no  dis- 
tress, but  teemed  with  treasure  which  she  could 
not  otherwise  employ,  he  poured  forth  her  millions 
with  a  rash  and  desperate  hand,  in  purchasing 
beggarly  allies,  and  maintaining  mercenary  armies. 
The  earl  of  Stair  had  arrived  m  England  towards 
the  end  of  August,  and  conferred  with  his  majesty. 
A  privy-council  was  summoned;  and  in  a  few 
days  that  nobleman  returned  to  Holland.  Lord 
Carteret  was  sent  with  a  commission  to  the  Hague 
m  September  ;  and  when  he  returned,  the  baggage 
of  the  king  and  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  which  had 
been  shipped  for  Flanders,  was  ordered  to  be 
bronght  on  shore.    The  parliament  met  on  the  six- 


teenth day  of  November,  when  his  majesty  told 
them,  that  he  had  augmented  the  British  forces 
in  the  low  countries  with  sixteen  thousand  Hano- 
verians and  the  .Hessian  auxiliaries,  in  order  to 
form  such  a  force,  in  conjunction  with  the  Austrian 
troops,  as  might  be  of  service  to  the  common  cause 
at  all  events.  He  extolled  the  magnanimity  end 
fortitude  of  the  queen  of  Hungary,  as  well  as  the 
resolute  conduct  of  the  king  of  Sardinia,  and  that 
prince's  strict  adherence  to  his  engagenaents, 
♦hnmyi*  attacked  in  his  own  dominions.  Re  men- 
tioned the  requisition  made  by  Sweden,  of  his 
good  offices  for  procuring  a  peace,  between  mat 
nation  and  Russia  ;  the  defensive  "fflyt^f  which 
he  bad  concluded  with  the  czarina,  and  with  the 
king  of  Prussia ;  as  events  which  could  not  have  been 
expected,  if  Great  Britain  had  not  manifested  a 
seasonable  spirit  and  vigour,  in  defence  and  asaiit 
ance  of  her  ancient  allies,  and  in  maintaining  the 
liberties  of  Europe.  He  said,  the  honour  and  in- 
terest of  his  crown  and  kingdoms,  the  success  of 
the  war  with  Spain,  the  re-establishment  of  the 
balance  and  tranquillity  of  Europe  would  greatly 
depend  on  the  prudence  and  vigour  of  their  rese 
lutton.  The  marquis  of  Tweedale  moved  far  an  ad- 
dress of  thanks,  which  was  opposed  by  the  earl  of 
Chesterfield,  for  the  reasons  so  often  urged  on  the 
same  occasion ;  but  supported  by  lord  C.  on  his 
new  adopted  maxims,  with  those  sp< 
ments  which  he  could  at  all  times  produce, 
Hvered  with  amazing  serenity  and 
The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the  address 
seated  to  his  majesty.  About  this  period  a  treaty 
of  mutual  defence  and  guarantee  between  bis  ma- 
jesty and  the  king  of  Prussia  was  signed  at  West- 
minster. In  the  house  of  commons  Mr.  LyttJeton 
made  a  motion  for  reviving  the  place-bill ;  but  it 
was  opposed  by  a  great  number  of  members  who 
had  formerly  been  strenuous  advocates  for  thai 
measure,  and  rejected  upon  a  division.  This  was 
also  the  fate  of  a  motion  made  to  renew  the  inquiry 
into  the  conduct  of  Robert  earl  of  Orford.  An 
many  strong  presumptions  of  guilt  had  appeared 
against  him  in  the  reports  of  the  secret  committee, 
the  nation  had  reason  to  expect  that  tins  proposal 
would  have  been  embraced  by  a  great  majority  : 
but  several  members,  who  in  the  preceding  scission 
had  been  loud  in  their  demands  of  justice,  now 
shamefully  contributed  their  talents  and  interest 
in  stifling  the  inquiry. 

EXTRAORDINARY  MOTION  IN  THE  HOUSE 

OF  LORDS. 

When  the  house  of  lords  took  into  consideration 
the  several  estimates  of  the  expense  occasioned  by 
the  force*  in  the  pav  of  Great  Britain,  earl  Stan- 
hope, at  the  close  of  an  elegant  speech,  moved  for 
an  address,  to  beseech  and  advise  his  majesty,  that 
in  compassion  to  his  people,  loaded  already  with 
such  numerous  and  heavy  taxes,  such  Urge  and 
growing  debts,  and  greater  annual  rip  rinses 
than  the  nation  at  any  time  before  had  ever  sus- 
tained, he  would  exonerate  his  subjects  of  the 
charge  and  burden  of  those  mercenaries  who  were 
taken  into  the  service  last  year,  without  the  advice 
or  consent  of  parliament.  The  motion  was  sup- 
ported by  the  earl  of  Sandwich,  who  took  ~—Tmrn 
to  speak  with  great  contempt  of  Hanover,  and,  m 
mentioning  the  royal  family,  seemed  to  forget 
that  decorum  which  the  subject  required.  He  had, 
indeed,  reason  to  talk  with  asperity  on  the  con- 
tract by  which  the  Hanoverians  had  been  taken 
into  the  pay  of  Great  Britain.  Levy-money  was 
charged  to  the  account,  though  they  were  engaged 
for  one  year  only,,  and  though  not  a  single  regi- 
ment had  been  raised  on  tins  occasion :  they  had 
been  levied  for  the  security  of  the  electorate ;  and 
would  have  been  maintained  if  England  had  never 
engaged  in  the  aflairs  of  the  continent.  The  duke 
of  Bedford  enlarged  upon  the  same  subject.  He 
said  it  had  been  suspected,  nor  was  the  suspicion 
without  foundation,  that  the  measures  of  die  Eng- 
lish ministry,  had  long  been  regulated  by  the  in- 
terest of  his  majesty's  electoral  territories  :  that 
these  had  been  long  considered  as  a  gulf  into 
which  the  treasures  of  Great  Britain  had 
thrown :  that  the  state  of  Hanover  had 
changed,  without  any  visible  cause,  since  the  ac- 
cession of  its  princes  to  the  throne  of  England : 
affluence  had  begun  to  wanton  in  their  towns,  and 
gold  to  glitter  in  their  cottages,  without  the  dis- 
covery of  mines,  or  the  increase  of  their 
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of  which  the  value  in  never  paid  from  the  revs* 
aues  of  Hanover.  The  motion  was  heated  down 
by  tike  new  ministry,  the  patriot  lord  Bathurat,  and 
the  earl  of  Bath,  which  but  nobleman  declared, 
that  he  considered  It  as  an  act  of  cowardice  and 
meanness,  to  fall  passively  down  the  stream  of 
popularity,  to  suffer  hie  reason  and  integrity  to  be 
overborne  by  the  noise  of  volgar  damoors,  which 
been  raised  against  the  measares  of  govern- 
it  by  the  low  arts  of  exaggeration,  fallacious 
and  partial  representations.  This  is 
the  very  Janguage  which  Sir  Robert  Walpole  had 
often  need  against  Mr.  Pulteney  and  his  confede 
mine  in  the  house  of  commons.  The  associates  of 
the  new  secretary  pleaded  the  cause  of  Hanover, 
and  insisted  upon  theN  necessity  of  a  land-war 
against  France,  with  all  the  vehemence  of  declama- 
tion. Their  suggestions  were  answered ;  their 
conduct  was  severely  stigmatised  by  the  earl  of 
Chesterfield,  who  observed,  that  the  assembling  an 
army  m  Flanders,  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
States-general,  or  any  other  power  engaged  by 
treaty,  or  bound  by  interest,  to  support  the  queen 
ef  Hungary,  was  a  rash  and  ridiculous  measure : 
the  taking  sixteen  thousand  Hanoverians  into 
British  pay,  without  consulting  the  parliament, 
seemed  highly  derogatory  to  the  rights  and  dignity 
of  the  great  council  of  the  nation,  and  a  very  dan- 
gerous precedent  to  future  times :  that  these  troops 
could  not  be  employed  against  the  emperor,  whom 
they  had  already  recognised :  that  the  arms  and 
wealth  of  Britain  alone  were  altogether  insuffi- 
cient to  raise  die  house  of  Austria  to  its  former 
strength,  dominion,  and  influence :  that  the  assem- 
bttng  an  army  In  Flanders  would  engage  the  nation 
as  principals  in  an  expensive  and  ruinous  war, 
with  a  power  which  it  ought  not  to  provoke,  and 
could  net  pretend  to  withstand  in  mat  manner : 
that  while  Great  Britain  exhausted  herself  almost 
to  ruin,  in  pursuance  of  schemes  founded  on  en- 
gagements to  the  queen  of  Hungary,  the  electorate 
of  Hanover,  though  under  the  same  engagements, 
and  governed  by  the  same  prince,  did  not  appear 
to  contribute  any  thing  as  an  ally  to  her  assistance, 
hut  was  paid  by  Great  Britain  for  all  the  forces  it 
had  sent  mto  the  field,  at  a  very  exorbitant  price  t 
that  nothing  could  be  more  absurd  and  iniquitous 
than  to  hire  these  mercenaries,  while  a  numerous 
army  lay  inactive  at  home,  and  the  nation  groaned 
under  such  intolerable  burdens. "  It  may  be  proper 
(added  he)  to  repeat  what  may  be  forgotten  in  the 
multitude  of  other  objects,  that  this  nation,  after 
having  exalted  the  elector  of  Hanover  from  a  state 
of  obscurity,  to  the  crown,  is  condemned  to  hire  the 
troops  of  that  electorate  to  fight  their  own  cause ; 
to  hire  them  at  a  rate  which  was  never  demanded 
before  ;  and  to  pay  levy-money  for  them,  though  it 
is  known  to  all  EurorSe  that  they  were  not  raised 
lor  this  occasion.''  AH  the  partisans  of  the  old 
ministry  joined  in  the  opposition  to  earl  Stanhope's 
motion,  which  was  rejected  by  the  majority.  Then 
the  earl  of  Scarborough  moved  for  an  address,  to 
approve  of  die  measures  which  had  been  taken  on 
the  continent ;  and  this  was  likewise  carried  by 
dint  of  numbers.  It  was  not,  however,  a  very 
•«ga>i^  victory ;  what  they  gained  in  parliament 
they  lost  with  the  people.  The  new  ministers  be- 
came more  odious  than  their  predecessors ;  and 
people  began  to  dunk  that  public  virtue  was  an 
empty  name* 

But  the  most  severe  opposition  they  underwent 
was  in  their  endeavours  to  support  a  bill  which 
they  had  concerted,  and  which  had  passed  through 
the  house  of  commons  with  great  precipitation  :  it 
repealed  certain  duties  on  spirituous  liquors,  and 
licenses  for  retailing  these  liquors ;  and  imposed 
others  at  an  easier  rate,  when  those  severe 
duties,  amounting  almost  to  a  prohibition,  were  im- 
posed, the  populace  of  London  were  sank  into  the 
most  brutal  degeneracy,  by  drinking  to  excess  the 
penrisious  spirit  called  gin,  which  was  sold  so 
cheap  that  the  lowest  class  of  the  people  could 
afford  to  indulge  themselves  in  one  continued  state 
of  intoxication,  to  die  destruction  of  all  morals, 
industry,  and  order.  Such  a  shameful  degree  of 
profligacy  prevailed,  that  the  retailers  of  this 
poisonous  compound  set  up  painted  boards  in  pub- 
lic, inviting  people  to  be  drunk  for  the  small  ex- 
pense of  one  penny  ;  assuring  them  they  might  be 
dead  drank  for  two-pence,  and  have  straw  for 
nothing.     They  accordingly  provided  cellars  and 


places  strewed  with  straw,  to  which  they  conveyed 
those  wretches  who  were  overwhelmed  with  in- 
toxication. In  these  dismal  caverns  they  lay  until 
they  recovered  some  use  of  their  faculties,  and1 
then  they  had  recourse  to  the  same  mischievous 
potion  ;  thus  consuming  their  health,  and  ruining 
their  families,  in  hideous  receptacles  of  the  most 
filthy  vice,  resounding  with  not,  execration,  and 
blasphemy.  Suoh  beastiy  practices  too  plainly 
denoted  a  total  want  of  all  policy  and  civil  regula- 
tions, and  would  have  reflected  disgrace  upon  the 
most  barbarous  community.  In  order  to  restrain 
this  evil,  which  was  become  intolerable,  the  legisla- 
ture enacted  that  law  which  we  haVe  already  men- 
tioned. But  the  populace  soon  broke  through  all 
restraint.  Though  no  license  was  obtained,  and  no 
duty  paid,  the  liquor  continued  to  be  sold  in  all 
corners  of  the  streets  :  informers  were  intimidated 
by  the  threats  of  the  people  ;  and  the  justices  of 
the  peace,  either  from  indolence  or  corruption, 
neglected  to  put  the  law  in  execution.  The  new 
ministers  foresaw  that  a  great  revenue  would  ac- 
crue to  the  crown  from  a  repeal  of  this  act ;  and 
this  measure  they  thought  they  might  the  more 
decently  take,  as  the  law  had  proved  ineffectual : 
for  it  appeared  that  the  consumption  of  gin  had 
considerably  increased  every  year  since  those 
heavy  duties  were  imposed.  They,  therefore,  pre- 
tended, that  should  the  price  of  the  liquor  be  mo- 
derately raised,  and  licenses  granted  at  twenty 
shillings  each  to  the  retailers,  the  lowest  class  of 

Seonle  would  be  debarred  the  use  of  it  to  excess  : 
leir  morals  would  of  consequence  be  mended : 
and  a  considerable  sum  of  money  might  be  raised 
for  die  support  of  the  war,  by  mortgaging  the 
revenue  arising  from  the  duty  and  the  licenses. 
Upon  these  »»•»»»«■  the  new  bul  was  founded,  and 
passed  through  the  lower  house  without  opposi* 
tion  ;  but  among  the  peers  it  produced  the  most 
obstinate  dispute  which  had  happened  since  the 
beginning  of  this  parliament.  The  first  assault  it 
sustained  was  from  lord  Hervey,  who  had  been 
divested  of  his  post  of  privy-seal,  which  was  be- 
stowed on  lord  Oower  ;  and  these  two  noblemen 
exchanged  principles  from  that  instant.  The  first 
was  hardened  into  a  sturdy  patriot ;  the  other  sup- 
pled into  an  obsequious  courtier.  Lord  Hervey,  on 
this  occasion,  made  a  florid  harangue  upon  the  per- 
nicious effects  of  that  destructive  spirit  they  were 
about  to  -let  loose  upon  their  fellow-creatures.  Se- 
veral prelates  expatiated  on  the  same  topics  :  but 
the  earl  of  Chesterfield  attacked  the  bill  with  the 
united  powers  of  reason,  wit,  and  ridicule.  Lord 
Carteret,  lord  Bathurat,  and  the  earl  of  Bath,  wcro 
numbered  among  its  advocates  :  and  shrewd  argu- 
ments were  advanced  on  both  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion. After  very  long,  warm,  and  repeated  de- 
bates, the  hQl  passed  without  amendments,  though 
the  whole  bench  of  bishops  voted  against  it ;  and 
we  cannot  help  owning,  that  it  has  not  been  at- 
tended with  those  dismal  consequences  which  the 
lords  in  the  opposition  foretold.  When  the  ques- 
tion was  put  for  committing  this  bill,  and  the  earl 
of  Chesterfield  saw  the  bishops  join  in  his  division, 
"  I  am  in  doubt  fsaid  he)  whether  I  have  not  got  on 
the  other  side  of  the  question,  for  I  have  not  had 
the  honour  to  divide  with  so  many  lawn  sleeves 
for  several  years." 

BILL  FOR  QUIETING  CORPORATIONS. 

By  the  report  of  the  secret  committee  it  appear- 
ed that  the  then  minister  had  commenced  prosecu- 
tions against  the  mayors  of  boroughs  who  opposed 
his  influence  in  the  election  of  members  ot  parlia- 
ment. These  prosecutions  were  founded  on  am- 
biguities in  charters,  or  trivial  informalities  in  the 
choice  of  magistrates.  An  appeal  on  such  a  pro- 
cess was  brought  into  the  house  of  lords  :  and  this 
evil  falling  under  consideration,  a  bill  was  pre- 
pared for  securing  the  independency  of  corpora- 
tions :  but  as  it  tended  to  diniinish  the  influence 
of  the  ministry,  they  argued  against  it  with  their 
usual  eagerness  and  success ;  and  it  was  rejected 
on  a  division.  The  mutiny  bill  and  several  others 
passed  through  both  houses.  The  commons  granted 
supplies  to  the  amount  of  six  millions,  raised  by 
the  land-tax,  the  malt-tax,  duties  on  spirituous 
liquors,  and  licenses,  and  a  loan  from  the  sinking 
fund.  In  two  years  the  national  debt  had  suffered 
an  increase  of  two  millions  four  hundred  thousand 

pounds 1M3.    On  the  twenty-first  day  of  April 

the  session  was  closed  in  the  usual  wanner.    1  uu 
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king,  in  Us  speech  to  both  booses,  told  them,  that, 
at  the  requisition  of  the  queen  of  Hungary,  he  had 
ordered  his  army,  in  conjunction  -with  the  Anstrians, 
to  pass  the  Rhine  lor  her  support  and  assistance : 
that  he  continued  one  squadron  of  ships  in  the  Me- 
diterranean, and  another  in  the  West  Indies.  He 
thanked  the  commons  for  the  ample  supplies  they 
had  granted ;  and  declared  it  was  the  fixed  purpose 
of  his  heart  to  promote  the  true  interest  and  happi- 
ness of  his  kingdoms.  Immediately  after  the  proro- 
gation of  parliament  he  embarked  for  Germany, 
accompanied  by  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  lord  Car- 
teret, and  other  persons  of  distinction. 

CONTENTION  BETWEEN  THE  EMPEROR 
AND  THE  QUEEN  OF  HUNGARY. 

At  this  period  the  queen  at  Hungary  seemed  to 
triumph  over  all  her  enemies.  The  French  were 
driven  out  of  Bohemia  and  part  of  the  Upper  Pala- 
tinate ;  and  theft-  forces  under  mareschal  Bfoglio 
were  posted  on  the  Danube.  Prince  Charles  of 
Lorram,  at  the  head  of  the  Austrian  army,  entered 
Bavaria :  and  in  April  obtained  a  victory  over  a 
body  of  Bavarians  at  Braunau ;  at  the  same  time, 
three  bodies  of  Croatians  penetrating  through  the 
passes  of  the  Tyrolese,  ravaged  the  whole  country 
to  the  very  gates  of  Munich.  The  emperor  pressed 
the  French  general  to  hazard  a  battle ;  but  he  re- 
fused to  run  the  risk,  though  he  had  received  a 
strong  reinforcement  from  France.  His  imperial 
majesty,  thinking  himself  unsafe  in  Munich,  retired 
to  Augsburgh :  mareschal  Seckendorf  retreated 
with  the  Bavarian  troops  to  Ingoldstadt,  where  he 
was  afterwards  joined  by  mareschal  BrogHo,  whose 
troops  had  in  this  retreat  been  pursued  and  terribly 
harassed  by  die  Austrian  cavalry  and  hussars. 
Prince  Charles  had  opened  a  free  communi- 
cation with  Munich,  which  now  for  the  third 
time  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  queen  of  Hungary. 
Her  arms  likewise  reduced  Friedberg  and  Lands- 
perg.  while  prince  Charles  continued  to  pursue 
the  French  to  Donawert,  where  they  were  Joined 
by  twelve  thousand  men  from  the  Rhine.  Broglio 
still  avoided  an  engagement,  and  retreated  before 
the  enemy  to  Hailbron.  The  emperor  being  thus 
abandoned  by  bis  allies,  and  stripped  of  all  his  do- 
minions, repaired  to  Frankfort,  where  he  lived  in 
indigence  and  obscurity.  He  now  made  advances 
towards  an  accommodation  with  the  queen  of  Hun- 
gary. His  general,  Seckendorf,  had  an  interview 
with  count  Khevenhuller  at  the  convent  of  Lower- 
sconfield,  where  a  convention  was  signed.  This 
treaty  imported.  That  the  emperor  should  remain 
neuter  during  the  continuance  'of  the  present  war  j 
and,  that  his  troops  should  be  quartered  in  Fran- 
coma:  that  the  queen  of  Hungary  should  keep 
possession  of  Bavaria  tiU  the  peace :  that  Braunau 
and  Bearding  should  be  delivered  up  to  the  Aus- 
trian*: that  the  French  garrison  of  Ingoldstadt 
should  be  permitted  to  withdraw,  and  be  replaced 
by  Bavarians ;  but  that  the  Austrian  generals 
should  be  put  in  possession  of  all  the  artillery,  ma- 
gazines, and  warlike  stores  belonging  to  the  French, 
which  should  be  found  in  the  place.  The  governors 
of  Egra  and  Ingoldstadt  refusing  to  acquiesce  in 
the  capitulation,  the  Anstrians  had  recourse  to  the 
operations  of  war ;  and  both  places  were  reduced. 
In  Ingoldstadt  they  found  all  the  emperor's  domes- 
tic treasure,  jewels,  plate,  pictures,  cabinets,  and 
curiosities,  with  the  archives  of  the  house  of  Ba- 
varia, the  most  valuable  effects  belonging  to  the 
nobility  of  that  electorate,  a  prodigious  train  of 
artillery,  and  a  vast  quantity  of  provisions,  arms 
and  ammunition. 

DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  PRUSSIA  AND 
THE  ELECTOR  OF  HANOVER. 

.  Thh  French  king,  baffled  in  all  the  efforts  he  had 
hitherto  made  for  the  support  of  the  emperor, 
ordered  his  minister  at  Frankfort  to  deliver  a  de- 
claration to  the  diet,  professing  himself  extremely 
weUpleased  to  hear  they  intended  to  interpose  thefr 
mediation  for  terminating  the  war.  He  said,  be 
was  no  less  satisfied  with  the  treaty  of  neutrality 
which  the  emperor  had  concluded  with  the  queen 
of  Hungary ;  an  event  of  which  he  was  no  sooner 
informed,  than  he  had  ordered  his  troops  to  return 
to  the  frontiers  of  his  dominions,  that  the  Germanic 
body  might  be  convinced  of  bis  equity  and  modera- 
tion.    To  this  declaration  the  queen  of  Hungary 


answered  in  a  rescript,  that  the  design  of  Prance 
was  to  embarrass  her  affairs,  and  deprive  her  el 
the  assistance  of  her  allies :  that  the  elector  of  Ba- 
varia could  not  be  considered  as  a  neutral  party  In 
his  own  cause :  that  the.  mediation  of  the  empire 
could  only  produce  a  peace  either  with  or  without 
the  concurrence  of  France-:  that  in  the  former  case 
no  solid  peace  could  be  expected ;  in  the  latter,  it 
was  easy  to  foresee,  that  France  would  pay  no  re- 
gard to  a  peace  in  which  she  should  have  no  con- 
cern. She  affirmed,  that  the  aim  of  the  French 
king  was  solely  to  gain  time  to  repair  his  losses, 
that  he  might  afterwards  revive  the  troubles  of  the 
empire.  The  elector  of  Meats,  who  had  favoured 
the  emperor,  was  now  dead,  and  his  successor  in- 
clined to  the  Austrian  interest.  He  aHowed  tins 
rescript  to  be  entered  in  the  journal  of  the  diet, 


together  with  the  protests  which  had  been 
when  the  vote  of  Bohemia  was  suppressed  in  the 
late  election.  The  emperor  complained  in  a  circu- 
lar letter  of  this  transaction,  as  a  stroke  levelled  at 

ive  rise  to  a 


his  imperial  dignity ;  and  it  gai 

dispute  among  the  members  of  the  Germanic  body. 


Several  princes  resented  the  haughty  conduct,  and 
began  to  be  alarmed  at  the  success,  of  the  house 
of  Austria :  while  otherspitied  the  deplorable  situa- 
tion of  the  emperor*  The  kings  of  Great  Britain 
and  Prussia,  as  electors  of  Hanover  and  Branden- 
burgh,  espoused  opposite  sides  in  this  contest. 
His  Prussian  majesty  protested  against  the  investi- 
ture of  the  dutehy  of  Saxe  Lawenburgh,  claimed  by 
the  king  of  Great  Britain :  he  had  an  Interview  with 

Koeral  Seckendorf  at  Anspach ;  and  was  said  to 
ve  privately  visited  the  emperor  at  Frankfort. 

THE  ENGLISH  OBTAIN  A  VICTORY  OYER 
THE  FRENCH. 

Ths  troops  which  the  king  of  Great  Britain  had 
assembled  in  the  Netherlands,  began  their  march 
for  tire  Rhine  in  the  latter  end  of  February,  and  in 
May  they  encamped  near  Hoech  on  the  river 
Mayne,  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of 'Stair. 
This  nobleman  sent  major-general  Bland  to  Frank- 
fort, with  a  compliment  to  the  emperor,  assuring 
him,  in  the  name  of  his  Britannic  majesty,  that  the 
respect  owing  to  his  dignity  should  not  be  violated, 
nor  the  place  of  his  residence  disturbed.  Notwith- 
standing this  assurance,  the  emperor  retired  to 
Munich,  though  he  was  afterwards  compelled  to  re- 
turn, by  the  success  of  the  Anstrians  in  Bavaria. 
The  French  king,  in  order  to  prevent  the  junction 
of  the  British  forces  with  prince  Charles  of  Lor- 
ram, ordered  the  mareschal  de  Noaflles  to  assem- 
ble sixty  thousand  men  upon  the  Mayne ;  while 
Coigny  was  sent  into  Alsace  with  a  numerous  army, 
to  defend  that  province,  and  oppose  prince  Charles; 
should  he  attempt  to  pass  the  Rhine.  The  mares- 
chal de  Noailles,  naving  secured  the  towns  of  Spire, 
Worms,  and  Oppenhehn,  passed  the  Rhine  m  the 
beginning  of  June,  and  posted  himself  on  the  east 
side  of  that  river,  above  Frankfort.  The  earl  of 
Stair  advanced  towards  him,  and  encamped  at  Kfl- 
lenbach,  between  the  river  Mayne  and  the  forest  of 
D'Armstadt :  from  tins  situation  he  made  a  motion 
to  AschafTenburgh,  with  a  view  to  secure  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Upper  Mayne ;  but  he  was  anticipated 
by  the  enemy,  who  lay  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  and  had  taken  possession  of  the  posts  above, 
so  as  to  intercept  all  supplies.  They  were  posted 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  opposite  to  the  alfies, 
whose  camp  they  overlooked;  and  they  found 
means,  by  their  parties  and  other  precautions,  to 
cut  off  the  communication  by  water  between 
Frankfort  and  the  confederates.  The  duke  of 
Cumberland  had  already  come  to  make  his  first 
campaign,  and  his  majesty  arrived  in  the  camp  on 
the  ninth  day  of  June.  He  found  his  army,  amount- 
ing to  about  forty  thousand  men.  in  danger  of  starv- 
ing :  he  received  intelligence,  that  a  reinforcement 
of  twelve  thousand  Hanoverians  and  Hessians  had 
reached  Hanau ;  and  he  resolved  to  march  thither, 
both  with  a  view  to  effect  the  junction,  and  to  pro 
cure  provision  for  his  forces.  With  this  view  he 
decamped  on  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  June.  He  had 
no  sooner  quitted  Aschaffenburgh,  than  it  was  seised 
by  the  French  general :  he  had  not  marched  above 
three  leagues,  when  he  perceired  the  enemy,  to 
the  number  of  thirty  thousand,  had  passed  the  river 
farther  down,  at  Sehngenstadt,  and  were  drawn  up 
in  order  of  battle  at  the  village  of  Dettingen,  to  dis- 
pute his  passage.    Thus  bo  found  himself  cooped 
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up  in  a  very  dangerous  sit  nation.  The  enemy 
had  poisessed  themselves  of  Ascbaffeuburgh  be- 
hind,  so  as  to  prevent  his  retreat ;  his  troops  were 
confined  in  a  narrow  plain,  bounded  by  hills  and 
woods  on  the  right,  flanked  on  the  left  by  the 
river  Mavne,  on  the  opposite  side  of  which  the 
French  had  erected  batteries  that  annoyed  the 
allies  on  their  march  :  in  the  front  a  considerable 
part  of  the  French  army  was  drawn  up,  with  a 
narrow  pass  before  them,  the  village  of  Dettingen 
on  their  right,  a  wood  on  their  left,  and  a  morass  in 
the  centre.  Thus  environed  the  confederates  must 
either  have  fought  at  a  very  great  disadvantage,  or 
surrendered  themselves  prisoners  of  war,  had  not 
the  duke  de  Gramont,  who  commanded  the  enemy, 
been  instigated  by  the  spirit  of  madness  to  forego 
these  advantages.  He  passed  the  defile,  and  ad- 
vancing towards  the  allies,  a  battle  ensued.  The 
French  horse  charged  with  great  impetuosity,  and 
some  regiments  of  British  cavalry  were  put  in  dis- 
order :  but  the  infantry  of  the  allies  behaved  with 
such  intrepidity  and  deliberation  under  the  eye  of 
their  sovereign,  as  soon  determined  the  fate  of  the 
day  :  the  French  were  obliged  to  give  way,  and  re- 
pass the  Mavne  with  great  precipitation,  having 
lost  about  five  thousand  men,  killed,  wounded,  or 
taken.  Had  they  been  properly  pursued  before 
they  recollected  themselves  from  tqeir  first  confu- 
sion, in  all  probability  they  would  have  sustained  a 
total  overthrow.  The  earl  of  Stair  proposed  that  a 
body  of  cavalry  should  be  detached  on  this  service ; 
but  his  advice  was  over-ruled.  The  loss  of  the  allies 
in  this  action  amounted  to  two. thousand  men.  The 
generals  Clayton  and  Monroy  were  killed :  the  duke 
of  Cumberland,  who  exhibited  uncommon  proofs  of 
courage,  was  shot  through  the  calf  of  the  leg  ;  the 
earl  of  Albemarle,  general  Huske,  and  several 
other  officers  of  distinction  were  wounded.  The 
king  exposed  his  person  to  a  severe  fire  of  cannon 
as  well  as  musquetry :  he  rode  between  the  first 
and  second  lines  with  his  sword  drawn,  and  en- 
couraged the  troops  to  fight  for  the  honour  of  Eng- 
land. Immediately  after  the  action  he  continued 
his  march  to  Hanau,  where  he  was  joined  by  the 
reinforcement.  The  earl  of  Stair  sent  a  trumpet 
to.  mareschal  de  NoaiUes,  recommending  to  his  pro- 
tection the  sick  and  wounded  that  were  left  on  the 
field  of  battle  ;  and  these  the  French  general  treat- 
ed with  great  care  and  tenderness.  Such  gener- 
osity softens  (he  rigours  of  war,  and  does  honour  to 
humanity. 

TREATY  OF  WORMS. 

Th  i  two  armies  continued  on  different  sides  of  the 
river  tin  the  twelfth  day  of  July,  when  the  French 
general  receiving  intoiligence  that  prince  Charles 
of  Lorrain  had  approached  the  Neckar,  he  suddenly 
retired,  and  repassed  the.  Rhine  between  Worms 
and  Oppenhehn.  The  king  of  Great  Britain  was 
visited  by  prince  Charles  and  count  Khevenhaller 
at  Hanau,  where  the  future  operations  of  the  cam- 
paign were  regulated.  On  the  twenty-seventh  day 
of  August,  the  allied  army  passed  the  Rhine  .at 
Mentz,  and  the  kingfixed  his  head  quarters  in  the 
episcopal  palace  at  Worms.  Here  the  forces  lay 
encamped  till  the  latter  end  of  September,  when 
they  advanced  to  Spire,  where  they  were  joined 

Sr  twenty  thousand  Dutch  auxiliaries  from  the 
etberlands.  Mareschal  NoaiUes  having  retreated 
into  Upper  Alsace,  the  allies  took  possession  of 
Germensbeim,  and  demolished  the  utrenchments 
WLkh  the  enemy  bad  raised  on  the  Queich ;  then 
they  returned  to  Mentz,  and  hi  October  were  dis- 
tributed into  winter-quarters,  after  an  inactive 
campaign  mat  redounded  very  little  to  the  honour 
of  those  by  whom  the  motions  of  the  army  were 
conducted.  In  September  a  treaty  had  been  con- 
cluded at  Worms  between  his  Britannic  majesty, 
the  king  of  Sardinia  and  the  queen  of  Hungary. 
She  engaged  to  maintain  thirty  thousand  menra 
Italy :  the  king  of  Sardinia  obliged  himself  to  em- 

Cvf  forty  thousand  infantry  and  five  thousand 
rse,  in  consideration  of  his  commanding  the 
combined  army,  and  receiving  an  annual  subsidy 
of  2  hundred  thousand  pounds  from  Great  Britain. 
As  a  farther  gratification,  the  queen  yielded  to  him 
the  city  of  Placentia,  with  several  districts  in  die 
dutchy  of  Pavia,  and  in  the  Novarese  :  and  all  her 
right  and  pretensions  to  Final,  at  present  possessed 
by  the  republic  of  Genoa,  which,  they  hoped, 
weuld  give  it  up,  on  being  paid  the  purchase  money, 
amounting    to  three  hundred  thousand   pounds. 
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This  sum  the  king  of  England  promised  to  disburse ; 
and  moreover  to  maintain  a  strong  squadron  in  the 
Mediterranean,  the  commander  of  which  should  act 
in  concert  with  his  Sardinian  majesty.  Finally, 
the  contracting  powers  agreed,  that  Final  should 
be  constituted  a  free  port  like  that  of.  Leghorn. 
Nothing  could  be  more  unjust  than  this  treaty,  by 
which  the  Genoese  were  negotiated  out  of  then* 
property.  They  had  purchased  the  marquisate  of 
Final  of  the  late  emperor  for  a  valuable  considera- 
tion, and  the  purchase  had  been  guaranteed  by 
Great  Britain.  It  could  not,  therefore,  be  expected 
that  they  would  part  with  this  acquisition  to  a 
prince  whose  power  they  thought  already  too  for- 
midable ;  especially  on  condition  of  its  being  made 
a  free  port,  to  the  prejudice  of  their  own  commerce, 
They  presented  remonstrances  against  this  article; 
be  their  ministers  at  the  courts  of  London,  Vienna, 
and  Turin ;  and  as  very  little  regard  was  paid  to 
their  representations,  they  threw  themselves  into 
the  arms  of  France  and  Spain  for  protection. 

After  the  battle  of  Dettingen,  colonel  Mentxel, 
at  the  head  of  a  large  body  of  irregulars  belonging 
to  the  queen  of  Hungary,  made  an  irruption  into 
Lorrain,  part  of  which  they  ravaged  without  mer- 
cy. In  September  prince  Charles,  with  the  Aus- 
trian army,  entered  the  Brisgaw,  and  attempted  to 
pass  the  Rhine ;  but  mareschal  Coigny  had  taken 
such  precautions  for  guarding  it  on  the  other  side, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  his  design,  and 
marching  back  into  the  Upper  Palatinate,  quartered 
his  troops  in  that  country,  and  in  Bavaria.  By 
this  time  the  earl  of  Stair  had  solicited  and  obtain- 
ed leave  to  resign  Ms  command.  He  had  for 
some  time  thought  himself  neglected:  and  was  un- 
willing that  his  reputation  should  suffer  on  account 
of  measures  in  which  he  had  no  concern.  In  Oc- 
tober the  king  of  Great  Britain  returned  to  Han- 
over, and  the  army  separated.  The  troops  in 
British  pay  marched  back  to  the  Netherlands,  and 
the  rest  took  their  route  to  their  respective  coun- 
tries. The  States-general  still  wavered  between 
their  own  immediate  interest  and  their  desire  to 
support  the  house  of  Austria.  At  length,  however, 
they  supplied  her  with  a  subsidy,  and  ordered  twenty 
thousand  men  to  march  to  her  assistance,  not- 
withstanding the  intrigues  of  the  marquis  de  Fene- 
Ion,  the  French  ambassador  at  the  Hague,  and  the 
declaration  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  who  disapproved 
of  this  measure,  and  refused  them  a  passage  through 
his  territories  to  the  Rhine, 

AFFAfRS  IN  THE  NORTH. 

Swkdkn  was  filled  with  discontents,  and  divided 
into  factions.  The  generals  Bodenbrock  and  Lew- 
enhaupt  were  beheaded,  having  been  sacrificed  as 
scape-goats  for  the  ministry.  Some  unsuccessful 
efforts  by  sea  and  land  were  made  against  the 
Russians.  At  hut  the  peace  of  Abo  was  concluded ; 
and  the  duke  of  Holstein-Utin,  uncle  to  the  succes- 
sor of  the  Russian  throne,  was  chosen  as  next 
heir  to  the  crown  of  Sweden.  A  party  had  been* 
formed  in  favour  of  the  prince  of  Denmark;  and 
the  order  of  the  peasants  actually  elected  him  as 
successor.  The  debates  in  the  college  of  nobles 
rose  to  a  very  dangerous  degree  of  animosity,  and 
were  appeased  by  a  harangue  in  Swedish  verse, 
which  one  of  the  senators  pronounced.  The  peas- 
ants yielded  the  point,  and  the  succession  was 
settled  on  the  duke  of  Holstein.  Denmark,  insti- 
gated by  French  councils,  began  to  make  prepara- 
tions of  war  against  Sweden :  but  a  body  of  Russian 
auxiliaries  arriving  in  mat  kingdom,  under  the 
command  of  general  Keith,  and  the  csarina  declar- 
ing she  would  assist  the  Swedes  with  her  whole 
force,  the  king  of  Denmark  nought  proper  to  dis- 
arm. It  had  been  an  old  maxim  of  French  policy 
to  embroil  the  courts  of  the  North,  that  they  might 
be  too  much  employed  at  home  to  intermeddle  in 
the  affairs  of  Germany,  while  France  was  at  war 
with  the  house  of  Austria.  The  good  understand- 
ing betwen  the  csarina  and  the  queen  of  Hungary 
was  at  mis  period  destroyed,  in  consequence  of  a 
conspiracy,  which  had  been  formed  by  some  per- 
sons of  distinction  at  the  court  of  Petersburgh,  for 
removing  the  empress  Ehsabeth,  and  recalling  the 

Kincess  Anne  to  the  administration.  This  design 
ing  discovered,  the  principal  conspirators  were 
corporally  punished,  and  sent  in  exile  to  Siberia. 
The  marquis  de  Botta,  the  Austrian  minister,  who 
had  resided  at  the  court  of  the  csarina,  was  suspec- 
ted of  having  been  concerned  in  the  plot ;  though 


did 
t 


not  appear  until 
as  ambassador  to 
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the  ground*  of  this  simpleton 
after  he  was  recalled,  an  ~ 

the  court  of  Berlin.  The  empress  demanded  sathv 
faction  of  the  queen  of  Hungary,  who  appointed 
commissioners  to  inquire  into  bis  conduct,  and  he 
was  acquitted :  but  the  czarina  waa  not  at  all  satis- 
fied of  his  inncoence.  In  Pebruary  a  defonsive 
treaty  of  alliance  waa  concluded  between  this  prin- 
cess and  the  king  of  Great  Britain. 

BATTLE  OF  CAMPO-SANTO. 

Br  this  time  France  waa  deprired  of  her  abieet 
«oijUAter,  in  the  death  of  the  cardinal  de  Henry, 
who  had  for  many  years  managed  the  anuira  of  that 
kingdom.  He  is  said  to  hare  possessed  a  lively 
genius,  and  an  insinuating  address ;  to  have  been 
regular  in  his  deportment,  and  moderate  m  his  dis- 
position ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  has  been  branded 
as   deceitful,   dissembling,   and   vindictive.      His 

Scheme  of  politics  was  altogether  pacific :  he  en- 
eavoured  to  accomplish  his  purposes  by  raising 
and  fomenting  intrigues  at  foreign  courts :  he  did 
not  seem  to  pay  much  regard  to  the  military  glory 
of  France ;  and  he  too  much  neglected  the  naval 
power  of  that  kingdom.  Since  BrogUn  was  driven 
out  of  Germany,  the  French  court  affected  uncom- 
mon moderation.  They  pretended  that  their  troops 
had  only  acted  as  auxiliaries  while  they  remained 
in  die  empire :  being,  however,  apprehensive  of  an 
irruption  into  their  own  dominions,  they  declared, 
that  those  troops  were  no  longer  to  be  considered 
in  that  light,  but  as  subjects  acting  in  the  service  of 
'France.  The  campaign  in  Italy  proved  unfavoura- 
ble to  the  Spaniards.  In  me  beginning  of  Febru- 
ary count  Gages,  who  commanded  the  Spanish 
army  in  the  Jtolognese,  amounting  to  four  and 
twenty  thousand  men,  passed  the  Penaro,  and  ad- 
vanced to  Campo-Santo,  where  he  encountered  the 
Imperial  and  Ptedmontese  forces,  commanded  by 
the  counts  Traun  and  Aapremont.  The  strength  of 
the  two  armies  was  nearly  equal.  The  action  was 
obstinate  and  bloody,  though  indecisive.  The 
Spaniards  loot  about  four  thousand  men,  killed, 
wounded,  or  taken.  The  damage  sustained  by  the 
confederates  was  not  quite  so  great.  Some  cannon 
and  colours  were  taken  on  both  aides ;  and  each 
claimed  the  victory.  Count  Gages  repassed  the 
Penaro;  retreated  suddenly  from  Bologna;  and 
marched  to  Rimini  in  the  ecclesiastical  state,  where 
he  fortified  his  camp  in  an  advantageous  situation, 
after  having  suffered  severely  by  desertion.  Count 
Traun  remained  inactive  in  the  Modenese  till  Sep- 
tember, when  he  resigned  his  command  to  prince 
Lnbkowita.  This  general  entered  the  Bolognese  in 
October,  and  then  advanced  towards  count  Gages, 
who,  with  his  forces,  now  reduced  to  seven  thou- 
sand, retreated  to  Fano ;  but  afterwards  took  pos- 
session of  Pesaro,  and  fortified  all  the  passes  of  the 
river  Froglia.  The  season  was  far  advanced  before 
the  Spanish  troops,  commanded  by  Don  Philip,  in 
Savoy,  entered  upon  action.  In  all  probability,  the 
courts  of  Versailles  and  Madrid  carried  on  some 
private  negotiation  with  the  king  of  Sardinia.  This 
expedient  failing,  Don  Philip  decamped  from  Chazn- 
berri  in  the  latter  end  of  August,  and  defiling 
through  Danphine  towards  Briancon,  waa  Joined 
by  the  prince  of  Conti,  at  the  head  of  twenty  thou- 
sand French  unxiharies.  Thus  reinforced,  be  at- 
tacked the  Piedmoutese  lines  at  Chateau  Daunhine ; 
hot  was  repulsed  in  several  attempts,  and  obliged 
to  retreat  with  considerable  loss.  The  French  es- 
tablished their  winter-quarters  m  Dauphine  and 
Provence;  and  the  Spaniards  maintained  their 
footing  in  Savoy. 

TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  BRITISH  FLEET. 

Till  British  fleet  commanded  by  admiral  Mat- 
thews overawed  all  the  states  that  bordered  on  the 
Mediterranean.  This  officer,  about  the  end  of  June, 
understanding  that  fourteen  xebecks,  laden  with 
artillery  and  ammunition  for  the  Spanish  army, 
had  arrived  at  Genoa,  sailed  thither  from  the  road 
ofHieree,  and  demanded  of  the  republic  that  they 
would  either  oblige  these  vessels  with  the  stores  to 
quit  their  harbour,  or  sequester  their  lading  until  a 
general  peace  should  be  established.  After  some 
dispute,  it  was  agreed  that  the  cannon  and  stores 
should  be  deposited  in  the  castle  of  Bonifacio,  situ- 
ated on  a  rock  at  the  south  end  of  Corsica ;  and 
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that  the  xebecks  should  have  leave  to  retire  with- 
out molestation.  The  Corsicans  had  some  yean 
before  revolted,  and  shaken  off  the  dominion  of  the 
Genoese,  under  which  their  Island  had  remained 
for  many  centuries.  They  found  themselves  op- 
pressed, and  resolved  to  assert  their  freedom.  The* 
conferred  the  sovereign  authority  on  a  German  ad- 
venturer, who  was  solemnly  proclaimed,  by  the 
name  of  king  Theodore.  He  had  supplied  mem 
with  some  arms  and  ammunition,  which  he  had 
brought  from  Tunis ;  and  amused  them  with  proav 
ises  of  being  assisted  by  foreign  powers  in  retriev- 
ing their  independency :  but  as  these  promises  were 
not  performed,  they  treated  him  so  roughly,  that  he 
had  thought  proper  to  quit  the  island,  and  they 
submitted  again  to  their  old  masters.  The  trouble! 
of  Corsica  were  now  revived.  Theodore  revisited 
his  kingdom,  and  was  recognised  by  the  principal 
chiefs  of  the  Island.  He  published  a  manifesto :  he 
granted  a  general  pardon  to  all  his  subjects  who 
should  return  to  their  obedience :  he  pretended  to 
be  countenanced  and  supported  by  the  king  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  queen  of  Hungary.  He  vas 
certainly  thought  a  proper  instrument  to  perplex 
and  harass  the  Genoese,  and  supplied  at  this  junc- 
ture with  a  sum  of  money  to  purchase  arms  for  the 
Corsicans :  but  a  change  soon  happened  in  the 
British  ministry,  and  then  he  was  suffered  to  re- 
lapse into  his  original  obscurity.  Admiral  Matthews, 
though  he  did  not  undertake  any  expedition  of  im- 
portance against  the  maritime  towns  of  Spain,  em- 
tinned  to  assert  the  British  empire  at  sea  through 
the  whole  extent  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  Span- 
ish army  under  Don  Philip  was  no  sooner  in  no- 
tion, than  the  English  admiral  ordered  some  troops 
and  cannon  to  be  disembarked  for  the  security  of 
Viua-Fraaca.  8ome  stores  having  been  landed  at 
Civita-Vecchia,  for  the  use  of  the  Spanish  forces 
under  count  Gages,  Matthews  interpreted  mis 
transaction  Into  a  violation  ef  the  neutrality  which 
the  pope  had  professed ;  and  sent  thither  a  squad- 
ron to  bombard  the  place.  The  city  of  Rome  waa 
filled  with  consternation ;  and  the  pope  had  re- 
course to  the  good  offices  of  his  Sardinian  majeity, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  English  squadron  wat 
ordered  to  withdraw.  The  captains  of  tingle  end* 
mg  ships,  by  their  activity  and  vigilance,  wholly 
interrupted  the  commerce  of  Spain ;  cannonaded 
-  and  burned  some  towns  on  the  sea-side ;  and  kept 
the  whole  coast  in  continual  alarm  (2).  [AVs  nttt 
O  O,  at  the  end  of  this  Vol.] 

FRUITLESS  ATTEMPTS  UPON  THE  SPANISH 

SETTLEMENTS. 

In  the  West-Indies  some  unsuccessful  effbrfci 
were  made  by  an  English  squadron,  commanded 
by  commodore  Knowtes.  He  attacked  LaGueua 
on  the  coast  of  Carraccas,  In  the  month  of  February; 
but  met  with  such  a  warm  reception,  that  he  wat 
obliged  to  desist,  and  make  the  best  of  his  way  for 
the  Dutch  island  Curaeoa,  where  he  repaired  the 
damage  he  had  sustained.  His  ships  being  refitted, 
he* made  another  attempt  upon  Porto  Cavallo  m 
April,  which  like  the  former  miscarried.  Twelve 
hundred  marines  being  landed  in  the  neighbour. 
hood  ef  the  place,  were  seised  with  such  a  panic, 
that  it  waa  found  necessary  to  re-embark  then 
without  delay.  Then  the  commodore  abandoned 
the  enterprise,  and  sailed  back  to  bis  station  atdje 
Leeward  Islands,  without  having  added  much  to 
Us  reputation,  either  as  to  conduct  or  resolution. 
On  the  continent  of  America  the  operations  of  tne 
war  were  very  inconsiderable.  General  Oglethorpe 
having  received  intelligence,  that  the  Spaniard* 
prepared  for  another  invasion  from  St.  Augustme, 
assembled  a  body  ot  Indians,  as  a  reraforcementw 
part  of  his  own  regiment,  with  the  Ughkuidersna 


,  and  In  the  spring  began  his  nuuchjto or 
der  to  anticipate  the  enemy.  He  encampeonv 
some  time  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Auguato*. 
by  way  ef  a  defiance :  but  they  did  not  thrak pro- 
per to  hasard  an  engagement;  and  as  he  va>m  1 
condition  to  undertake  a  siege,  he  returneaw 
Georgia.  In  October  the  princess  Louisa,  J0*"*?! 
daughter  of  his  Britannic  majesty,  was  jnj*1^? 
proxy,  at  Hanover,  to  the  princeroyal  of  De0""?? 


peuhagen. 
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NOTES  TO  CHAPTER  IV. 


1  In  the  month  of  July  two 
ships  of  Haddock's  squadron 
felling  in  with  thro*  French 

,  ships  of  war,  captain  Barnet, 
the  English  commodore,  sup- 
posing then  to  be  Spanish  re- 
(i«ter  ships,  Are*  a  shot*  in 
order  to  bring  them  to ;  and 
they  redwing  to  oomph/  with 
this  signal,  a  sharp  engage* 
■sent  nasusd  t  after  they  had 
fought  several  hoars,  the 
French  commander  ceased 
firing*  and  thought  proper  to 
eesne  to  en  explanation,  when 
he  and  Baraet  parted  with 


In  the  course  of  this  year  a 
dangerous  conspiracy  was  dis- 


covered at  New  York,  in 
North  America.  One  Hew- 
son,  a  low  njibnean,  had  en- 
gaged several  negroes  in  a 
design  to  destroy  the  town, 
and  massacre  die  people. 
Fire  was  set  to  several  parts 
of  the  city ;  nine  or  ten  ne- 
groes were  apprehended, 
convicted,  and  burned  alive. 
H#wsen,  with  hjs  wife,  and  a 
spry  anf  .maid  privy  to  the 
plot,  were  found  guilty  and 
hanged,  though  they  died 
protesting  then-  innocence. 
In  slay,  two  English  frigates, 
commanded  by  captain  Smith 
and  captain  Stuart  fell  in  with 
three  Spanish  ships  of  war, 


near  the  island  of  St.  Christo- 
pher's. They  forthwith  en- 
gaged, and  the  action  con- 
tinued till  night,  by  the  favour 
of  which  the  enemy  retired  to 
Porto  Rico  in  a  shattered 
condition, 

In  the  month  of  September 
the  Tilbury  ship  of  war,  of 
sixty  guns,  was  accidentally 
set  on  fire,  and  destroyed,  off 
the  island  of  Hispamola,  on 
which  occasion  one  hundred 
and  twenty  seven  men  per- 
ished;  the  rest  were  saved 
by  captain  Hoare,  of  the  De- 
fiance, who  happened  to  he 
on  the  same  cruise. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


Debate  in  Parliament  against  the  HanoverianJ^yovs-^upplksgranj^P^  of  Greet 

Britain—A  French  Squadron  sails  up  the  English  Channelr-The  Kingdom  is  put  in  a  Posture  tf  De- 
fence—The  Design  of  the  French  defeated— War  between  France  and  England— BUI  against  these, 
who  should  correspond  with  the  Sons  of  the  Pretender-Naval  Engagement  og  T^gm^dmmcest*- 
wards  Peace  madebw  the  Emperor— Treat*  of  Frankfort— Progress  of  the  French  King  in  the  Nether- 
lands-Prince Charles  of  Lorrain  passes  the  Rhine— The  King  of  Prussia  makes  an  Irruption  into 
Bohemia— Campaign  in  Bavaria  and  Flanders— The  King  of  Naples  joins  Count  Gagesin  '*•£-£*• 
tU  of  Coni— Return  of  Commodore  Anson— Sir  John  Balchen  perishes  at  Sea— Revolution  in  the  Br* 
ish  mnistru— Session  of  Parliament— Death  of  the  Emperor  Charles  VII.— Accommodation  between 
the  Queen  of  Hungary  and  the  poung  Elector  of  Bavaria-  The  King  of  Prussia  gains  two  successive 
Battles  at  Friedberg  and  Sohrt  over  the  Austrian  and  Saxon  Forces— Treaty  of  Dresden— The  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscan*  elected  Emperor  of  German*— The  Allies  are  defeated  at  Fontenov—The  King  of 
Sardinia  is  almost  stripped  of  his  Dominions— The  English  Forces  take  Cape  Breton— The  Importance 
of  this  Conquest— Project  of  an  Insurrection  in  Great  Britain— The  eldest  Son  of  the  Chevalier  de  St. 
George  lands  in  Scotland— Takes  Possession  of  Edinburgh— Defeats  Sir  John  Cope  at  Preston-Pans 
—Efforts  of  the  Friends  of  Government  in  Scotland— Precautions  taken  in  England— The  Prince 
Pretender  reduces  Carlisle,  and  penetrates  as  far  as  Derby— Consternation  of  the  Londoners—The 
Rebels  retreat  into  Scotland— The*  invest  the  Castle  of  Stirling— The  King's  Troops,  under  Howie*, 
are  worsted  at  Falkirk— The  Duke  of  Cumberland  assumes  the  Command  of  the  Forces  in  Scotland— 
The  Rebels  undertake  the  Siege  of  Fort  William. 


DEBATE  IN  PARLIAMENT. 

THE  discontent*  of  England  were  artfully  in- 
flamed by  anti-ministerial  writer*,  who  not 
only  exaggerated  the  burdens  pf  the  people,  and 
drew  frightful  pictures  of  the  distress  and  misery 
which,  they  said,  inipended  over  the  nation,  but 
also  employed  the  arts  of  calumny  and  misrepre- 
sentation, to  excite  a  jealousy  and  national  quarrel 
between  the  English  and  Hanoverians.  They  af- 
firmed that  in  the  last  campaign  the  British  general 
had  been  neglected  and  despised :  while  the  coun- 
sels of  foreign  officers,  greatly  inferior  to  him  in  ca- 
pacity, quality,  and  reputation,  had  been  followed, 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  common  cause :  that  the 
British  troops  sustained  daily  insults  from  their 
own  mercenaries,  who  were  indulged  with  parti- 
cular marks  of  royal  favour :  mat  the  sovereign 
himself  appeared  at  Dettingen  in  a  Hanoverian 
scarf;  and  that  his  electoral  troops  were  of  very 
little  service  in  that  engagement.  Though  the 
most  material  of  these  assertions  were  certainly 
false,  they  made  a  strong  impression  on  the  minds 
of  the  people,  already  irritated  by  the  enormous 
expense  of  a  continental  war  maintained  for  the 
interest  of  Germany.  When  the  parliament  met 
in  the  beginning  of  December,  a  motion  was  made 
in  the  house  of  peers,  by  the  earl  of  Sandwich,  for 
an  address,  beseeching  his  majesty  to  discontinue 
the  Hanoverian  troops  in  British  pay,  in  order  to 
remove  the  popular  discontent,  and  stop  the  mur- 
murs of  the  Knglish  troops  abroad.  He  was  sup- 
ported by  the  du\e  of  Bedford,  the  earl  of  Chester- 
field, and  all  the  leaders  in  the  opposition,  who  did 
not  fail  to  enumerate,  and  insist  upon  .all  the  cir- 
cumstances we  have  mentioned.  They  moreover 
observed  that  better  troops  might  be  hired  at  a 
smaller  expense :  mat  it  would  be  a  vain  and  end- 
less task  to  exhaust  .the  national  treasure,  in  en- 
riching a  hungry  and  barren  electorate :  that  the 
popular  dissatisfaction  against  these  mercenaries 
was  so  general,  and  raised  to  such  violence,  as 
nothing  but  their  dismission  could  appease :  mat  if 
such  hirelings  should  be  thus  continued  from  year 
to  year,  they  might  at  last  become  a  burden  entail- 
ed upon  the  nation,  and  be  made  subservient,  un- 
dei  some  ambitious  prince,  to  purposes  destructive 
of  British  liberty.  These  were  the  suggestions  of 
spleen  and  animosity ;  for,  granting  the  necessity 


of  a  land  war,  die  fianoreriana  were  the 
natural  allies  and  auxiliaries  which  Great  Britain 
could  engage  and  employ.  How  insolent  soever 
some  few  individual  generals  of  mat  electorate 
might  have  been  in  their  private  deportment,  cer- 
tain it  is,  their  troops  behaved  with  great  sobriety, 
discipline,  and  decorum ;  and  in  the  day  of  buttle 
did  their  duty  with  as  much  courage  and  alacrity 
as  any  body  of  men  ever  displayed  on  the  like  oc- 
casion. The  motion  was  rejected  by  the  majority; 
but,  when  the  term  for  keeping  them  in  the  British 
pay  was  nearly  expired,  and  the  estimates  for  their 
being  continued  the  ensuing  year  were  laid  before 
the  house,  the  earl  of  Sandwich  renewed  his  mo- 
tion. The  lord  chancellor,  as  speaker  of  the  house, 
interposing,  declared,  that  by  their  rules  a  question 
once  rejected  could  not  be*  revived  during  the  same 
session.  A  debate  ensued,  and  the  second  motion 
was  over-ruled.  The  Hanoverian  troops  were  voted 
in  the  house  of  commons :  nevertheless,  the  same 
nobleman  moved  in  die  upper  house,  that  the  con- 
tinuing sixteen  thousand  Hanoverians  in  British 
pay  was  prejudicial  to  his  majesty's  true  interest, 
useless  to  the  common  cause,  and  dangerous  to 
the  welfare  and  tranquillity  of  the  nation.  He  was 
seconded  by  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  who  had  re- 
signed his  commission  in  disgust ;  and  the  proposal 
Cve  birth  to  another  warm  dispute :  but  victory 
clared,  as  usual,  for  the  ministry. 
In  the  house  of  commons  they  sustained  divers 
attacks.  A  motion  was  made  for  laying  a  duty  of 
eight  shillings  in  the  pound  on  alt  places  and  pen- 
sions. Mr.  Grenvule  moved  for  an  address,  to 
beseech  his  majesty,  that  he  would  not  engage  the 
British  nation  any  further  in  the  war  on  the  con- 
tinent, without  the  concurrence  of  the  States-gen- 
eral on  certain  stipulated  proportions  of  force  and 
expense,  as  in  the  late  war.  These  proposals  begat 
-vigorous  debates,  m  which  the  country  party  were 
always  foiled  by  dint  of  superior  number.  Such 
was  the  credit  and  influence  of  the  ministry  in 
parliament,  that  although  the  national  debt  was 
increased  by  above  six  millions  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war,  the  commons  indulged  them 
with  an  enormous  sum  for  the  expense  of  the  en- 
suing year.  The  grant*  specified  in  the  votes 
amounted  to  six  millions  and  a  half:  to  this  sum 
were  added  three  millions  and  a  half  paid  to  the 
sinking-fund  hi  perpetual  taxes;    so    that   this 
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year*!  expense  rose  to  ten  millions.  The  funds 
established  for  the  annual  charge  were  the  land 
and  malt  taxes  :  one  million  paid  by  the  East  India 
company  for  the  renewal  of  their  charter,  twelve 
hundred  thousand  pounds  by  annuities,  one  million 
from  the  sinking-fund,  six  and  thirty  thousand 
pounds  from  the  coinage,  and  six  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  by  a  lottery-~*an  expedient  which  for 
some  time  had  been  annually  repeated*;  and  which, 
in  a  great  measure,  contributed  to  debauch  the 
morals  of  the  public,  by  introducing  a  spirit  of  gam- 
ma;, destructive  of  all  industry  and  Tirtue. 

PROJECTED  INVASION. 

Tub  distentions  of  the  British  parliament  were 
suddenly  suspended  by  an  erentthat  seemed  to 
unite  both  parties  in  the  prosecution  of  the  same 
measures.^  This  was  the  intelligence  of  an  intended 
invasion.    By  the  parliamentary  disputes,  the  loud 
clamours,  and  the   general  dissatisfaction  of  the 
people  in  Great  Britain,  the  French  ministry  were 
persuaded  that  the  nation  was  ripe  for  a  revolt. 
Tina  belief  was  corroborated  by  the  assertions  of1 
their  emissaries  in  different  parts  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.    These  were  papists  and  Jacobites  of 
strong  prejudices  and  warm  imaginations,  who  saw 
things  through  the  medium  of  passion  and  party, 
and  spoke  rather  from  extravagant  seal  than  from 
sober  conviction.  They  gaverthe  court  of  Versailles 
to  understand,  that  if  the  chevalier  de  St.  George, 
or  his  eldest  son,  Charles  Edward,  should  appear 
at  the  head  of  a  French  army  in  Great  Britain,  a 
revolution  would  instantly  follow  in   his  favour. 
This  intimation  was  agreeable  to  cardinal  de  Ten- 
can,  who,  since  the  death  of  Fleury,  had  borne  a 
share  in  the  administration  of  France.    He  was  of 
a  violent,  enterprising  temper.    He  had  been  re- 
commended to  the  puTple  by  the  chevalier  de  St. 
George,  and  was  seemingly  attached  to  the  Stuart 
samily.    His  ambition  was  flattered  with  the  pros- 
pect of  giving  a  king  to  Great  Britain,  of  perform- 
ing such  eminent  service  to  his  benefactor,  and  of 
restoring  to  the  throne  of  their  ancestors  a  family 
connected  by  the  ties  of  blood  with  all  the  greatest 
princes  of  Europe.  The  ministry  of  France  foresaw, 
thai  even  if  this  aim  should  miscarry,  a  descent 
upon  Great  Britain  would  make  a  considerable  di- 
version from  the  continent  in  favour  of  France,  and 
embroil  and  embarrass  bis  Britannic  majesty  ,'_who 
was  the  chief  support  of  the  house  of  Austria,  and 
all  its  allies.    Actuated  by  these  motives,  he  con- 
certed measures  with  the  chevalier  de  St.  George 
at  Rome,  who  being  too  much  advanced  in  years 
to  encage  personally  in  such  an  expedition,  agreed 
to  delegate  his  pretensions  and  authority  10  his  son 
Charles,  a  youth  of  promising  talents,  sage,  secret, 
brave,  and  enterpriamgvamiable  in  his  person,  grave, 
and  even  reserved  in  his  deportment.  He  approved 
himself  in  the  sequel  composed  and  moderate  in 
success,  wonderfully  firm  in  adversity ;  and  though 
tenderly  nursed  in  all  the  delights  of  an  effeminate 
-country,  and  gentle  climate,  patient  almost  beyond 
belief  of  cold,  hunger,  and  fatigue.    Such  was  the 
adventurer  now  destined  to  fill  tbe  hope  which 
the  French  ministry  had  conceived,  from  the  pro- 
jected invasion  of  Great  Britain. 

A  FRENCH  SQUADRON  SAILS  UP  THE 
ENGLISH  CHANNEL. 

Count  Saxi  was  appointed  by  the  French  king 
commander  of  the  troops  designed  for  this  expedi- 
tion, which  amounted   to  fifteen   thousand  men. 
They  began  their  march  to  Picardy,  and  a  great 
number  of  vessels  was  assembled  for  their  embark- 
ation at  Dunkirk,  Calais,  and  Boulogne.    It  was 
determined  that  they  should  be  landed  in  Kent, 
under  convoy  of  a  strong  squadron  equipped  at 
Brest,  and  commanded  by  monsieur  de  Roque- 
feuille, an  officer  of  experience4and  capacity.    The 
chevalier  de  St  George  is  said  to  have  required 
the  personal  service  of  die  duke  of  Ormond,  who 
excused  m— <»i/  on  account  of  bis  advanced  age  : 
be  that  as  it  will,  prince  Charles  departed  from 
Rome  about  the  end  of  December,  in  the  disguise 
of  a  Spanish  courier,  attended  by  one  servant  only, 
and  furnished  with  passports  by  cardinal  Aquaviva. 
He  travelled    through  Tuscany  to  Genoa,  from 
whence  be  proceeded  to  Savona,  where  he  em- 
barked for  Antibes,  and  prosecuting  his  journey  to 
Paris,  was  indulged  with  a  private  audience  of  the 
French  king:  then  he  set  out  incognito  for  the 
coast  of  Picardy.    The  British  ministry  being  ap 
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prised  of  his  antral  in  France,  at  once  compre- 
hended the  destination  of  the  armaments  prepared 
at  Brest  and  Boulogne.  Mr.  Thompson,  the  Eng- 
lish resident  at  Paris,  received  orders  to  make  a 
remonstrance  to  the  French  ministry,  on  the  viola- 
tion of  those  treaties  by  which  the  pretender  to  the 
jrown  of  Great  Britain  was  excluded  from  the  ter- 
ritories of  France.  But  he  was  given  to  understand, 
that  his  most  christian  majesty  would  not  explain 
himself  on  that  subject,  until  the  king  of  England 
should  have  given  satisfaction  on  the  repeated  com- 
plaints which  bad  been  made  to  him,  touching  the 
infractions  of  those  very  treaties  which  had  been 
so  often  violated  by  his  orders.  In  the  month  of 
January.  M.  de  Roquefeuille  sailed  from  Brest,  di- 
recting his  course  up  the  English  channel,  with 
twenty  ships  of  war.  They  were'  immediately  dis- 
covered by  an  English  cruiser,  which  ran  into  Ply- 
mouth ;  and  the  intelligence  was  conveyed  by  land 
to  the  board  of  admiralty.  Sir  John  Norris  was 
forthwith*  ordered  to  take  the  command  of  the 
squadron' at  Spitbead,  with  which  he  sailed  round 
to  the  Downs,  where  he.  was  joined  by  some  ships 
of  the  line  from  Chatham,  and  then  he  found  him- 
self at  the  head  of  a  squadron  considerably  stronger 
than  that  of  the  enemy. 

THE  KINGDOM  IB  PUT  IN  A  POSTURE  OF 

DEFENCE. 

Several   regiments  marched   to  the  southern 
coast  of  England  :  all  governors  and  commanders 
were,  ordered  to  repair  immediately  to  their  respec- 
tive posts :  the  forts  at  the  mouths  of  the  Thames 
and   Medway  were  put  in  a  posture  of  defence ; 
and  directions  were  issued  to  assemble  the  Kentish 
militia,  to  defend  the  coast  in  case  of  an  invasion. 
On  the  fifteenth  day  of  February,  the  king  sent  a 
message  to  both  houses  of  parlnunent, Intimating 
the  arrival  of  the  pretender's  son  in  France,  the 
preparations  at  Dunkirk,  and  the  appearance  of  a 
French  fleet  in  the  English  channel.    They  joined 
in  an  address,  declaring  then*  indignation  and  ab- 
horrence of  the  design  formed  in  favour  of  a  popish 
pretender ;    and  assuring  his  majesty,  that  they 
would,  with  the  warmest  seal  and  unanimity,  take 
such  measures  as  would  enable  him  to  frustrate 
and  defeat  so  desperate  and  insolent  an  attempt. 
Addresses  of  the  same  kind  were  presented  by  the 
city  of  London,  both   universities,   the  principal 
towns  of  Great  Britain,  the  clergy,  the  dissenting 
ministers,  the  quakers,  and  almost  all  the  corpora- 
tions and  communities  of  the  kingdom.    A  requisi- 
tion was    made    of  the  six  thousand  auxiliaries, 
which  the  States-general  were  by  treaty  obliged  to 
furnish  on  such  occasions  ;  and  these  were  granted 
with  great  alacrity  and  expedition.    The  earl  of 
Stair,  forgetting  his  wrongs,  took  this  opportunity 
of  offering  his  services  to  government,  and  was  re- 
invested with  the  chief  command  of  the  forces  in 
Great  Britain.    His  example  was  followed  by  sev- 
eral noblemen  of  the  first  rank.    The  duke  of  Mon< 
tague  was  permitted  to  raise  a  regiment  of  horse  ; 
and  orders  were  sent  to  bring  over- six  thousand  of 
the  British  troops  from  Flanders,  in  case  the  in- 
k  vasion  should  actually  take  place.     His  majesty 
was,  in  another  address  from  parliament,  exhorted 
to  augment  his  forces  by  sea  and  land :  the  habeas 
corpus  act  was  suspended  for  six  months,  and  sev- 
eral persons  of  distinction  were  apprehended  on 
suspicion  of  treasonable  practices :  a  proclamation 
was  issued  for  putting  the  laws  in  execution  against 
papists  and  nonjurors,  who  were  commanded  to 
retire  ten  miles  from  London  ;  and  every  precau- 
tion was  taken  which  .  seemed  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  the  public  tranquillity. 

DESIGN  OF  THE  FRENCH  DEFEATED. 

Meanwhile  the  French  court  proceeded  with 
their  preparations  at  Boulogne  and  Dunkirk,  under 
the  eye  of  the  young  pretender ;  and  seven  thou- 
sand men  were  actually  embarked.  M.  de  Roque- 
feuille sailed  up  tbe  channel  as  for  as  Dungeness, 
a  promontory  on  the  coast  of  Kent,  after  having 
detached  M.  de  Barreil,  with  five  ships,  to  hasten 
the  embarkation  at  Dunkirk.  While  the  French 
admiral  anchored  off  Dungeness,  he  perceived,  on 
the  twenty-fourth  day  of  February,  the  British 
fleet,  under  Sir  John  Norris,  doubling  the  South 
Foreland  from  the  Downs ;  and  though  the  wind 
was  against  him,  taking  the  opportunity  of  the  tide 
to  come  up  and  engage  the  French  squadron. 
Roquefeuille,  who  little  expected   such   a  visit, 
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could  not  be  altogether  composed,  considering  the 
great  superiority  of  hi*  enemies :  bat  the  tide  fad- 
ing, the  English  admiral  was  obliged  to  anchor  two 
leagues  abort  of  the  enemy.  In  this  interval,  M.  de 
Roquefeuflle  called  a  council  of  war,  in  which  it 
was  determined  to  avoid  an  engagement,  weigh 
Anchor  at  sen-set,  and  make  the  best  of  their  way 
to  the  place  from  whence  they  had  set  sail.  This 
resolution,  was  favoured  by  a  Tory  hard  gale  of 
wind,  which  began  to  blow  from  the  north-east,  and 
carried  them  down  the  channel  with  incredible  ex* 
sedition,  tint  the  same  storm  which,  in  all  proba- 
bility, Bared  their  fleet  from  destruction,  utterly 
disconcerted  the  design  of  invading  England*  A 
great  number  of  their  transports  Was  driven  ashore 
and  destroyed,  and  the  rest  were  so  damaged  that 
they  could  not  be  speedily  repaired.  The  English 
were  now  masters  at  sea,  and  their  coast  was  so 
well  guarded,  that  the  enterprise  could  not  be  pro- 
secuted with  any  probability  of  success.  The  French 
generals  nominated  to  serve  in  this  expedition  re- 
turned to  Paris,  and  the  young  pretender  resolved 
to  wait  a  more  favourable  opportunity.  In  the 
mean  time  he  remained  in  Paris,  or  that  neigh- 
bourhood, incognito,  and  almost  totally  neglected 
by  the  court  of  France.  Finding  himself  in  this 
disagreeable  situation,  and  being  visited  by  John 
Murray  of  Broughton,  who  magnified  the  power  of 
his  friends  in  Great  Britain,  he  resolved  to  make 
some  bold  effertj  even  without  the  assistance  of 
Louis,  in  whose  sincerity  he  had  no  faith,  and  forth- 
with took  proper  measures  to  obtain  exact  informa- 
tion touohmg  the  number,  incha&tious,  and  roflu. 
enee  of  bis  father's  adherents  in  England  and  Scot- 
land. The  French  king  no  longer  preserved  any 
measures  with  the  court  of  London :  the  British 
resident  at  Paris  was  given  to  understand,  that  a 
declaration  of  war  must  ensue ;  and  this  was  actu- 
ally published  on  the  twentieth  day  of  March.  The 
king  of  Great  Britain  was  taxed  with  having  dis- 
funded  the  court  of  Vienna  from  entertaining  any 
thoughts  of  an  eceonunodation ;  with  having  in- 
fringed the  convention  of  Hanover ;  with  having 
exercised  piracy  upon  the  subjects  of  France,  and 
with  having  blocked  up  the  harbour  of  Toulon.  On 
the  thirty-ant  day  of  March,  a  like  denunciation  of 
war  against  France  was  published  at  London  amidst 
the  acclamations  of  the  people* 

BILL  AGAINST  THOSE  WHO  SHOULD  COB. 
RE8PON0  WITH  THE  PRETENDER'S  SONS. 

1744.  Trk  commons  of  England,  in  order  to 
evince  their  loyalty,  brought  in  a  bill,  denouncing 
the  penalties  of  high  treason,  against  those  who 
should  maintain  correspondence  with  the  sons  of 
the  pretender.  In  the  upper  house,  lord  Hard- 
wicke,  the  chancellor,  moved,  that  a  clause  should 
be  inserted,  extending  the  crime  of  treason  to  the 
posterity  of  the  offenders,  during  the  lives  of  the 
pretender's  sons.  The  motion,  which  was  supported 
by  the  whole  strength  of  the  ministry,  produced  a 
warm  debate,  in  which  the  duke  of  Bedford,  the 
earl  of  Chesterfield,  the  lords  Talbot  and  Hervey, 
argued  against  it  m  the  most  pathetic  manner,  as 
an  illiberal  expedient,  contrary  to  the  dictates  of 
humanity,  the  law  of  nature,  the  rnles  of  common 
justice,  and  the  precepts  of  religion ;  an  expedient 
that  would  involve  the  innocent  with  the  guilty, 
and  tend  to  the  augmentation  of  ministerial  power, 
for  which  purpose  it  was  undoubtedly  calculated. 
Notwithstanding  these  suggestions,  the  clause  was 
carried  in  the  affirmative,  and  the  bill  sent  back  to 
the  commons,  where  the  amendment  was  vigoroasly 
opposed  by  lord  Strange,  lord  Guernsey,  Mr.  W. 
Pitt,  and  other  members,  by  whom  the  original  bill 
had  been  countenanced  (I) :  the  majority,  however, 
declared  for  the  amendment,  and  the  bill  obtained 
the  royal  assent.  The  session  of  parliament  was 
closed  m  May,  when  the  king  told  them,  that  the 
French  had  made  vast  preparations  on  the  side 
of  the  Netherlands ;  and  that  the  States-general 
had  agreed  to  furnish  the  succours  stipulated  bv 
treaties. 

NAVAL  ENGAGEMENT  OFF  TOULON. 
Br  this  time  an  action  had  happened  in  the  Me- 
diterranean, between  the  British  fleet,  commanded 
by  admiral  Matthews,  and  the  combined  squadrons 
of  France  and  Spain,  which 
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who  were  immediately  under  the  eye  of  Matthews, 
behaved  in  such  a  manner  as  reflected  disgrace 
upon  their  country.  The  whole  transaction  was 
conducted  without  order  or  deliberation.  The  French 
and  Spaniards  would  have  willingly  avoided  an 
engagement,  as  the  British  squadron  was-  superior 
ia  them  in  strength  and  number.  M<  de  Court, 
therefore,  made  the  best  ef  his  way  towards  the 
straits'  month,  probably  with  intention  to  join 
Brest  squadron ;  but  he  had  orders  to  protect 
Spanish  fleet ;  and  as  they  sailed  heavuy,  be  ..  _ 
obliged  to  wait  for  them,  at  the  haaard  ef  maintain- 
ing a  battie  with  the  English.  Thus  tireuaurtanced 
he  made  sail  and  lay-to  by  turns ;  so  that  the  Bri- 
tish admiral  could  not  engage  them  la  proper 
order ;  and  as  they  outsailed  bis  ships,  he  began  to 
fear  they  would  escape  htm  altogether,  should  he 
wait  for  vice-admiral  Lestoclt,  who  wee  so  far 
astern.  Under  this  apprehension  he  made  the 
signal  for  engaging,  while  that  lor  the  line  of  bat- 
tle was  still  displayed :  and  tills  inconsistency  na- 
turally introduced  confusion.  The  fight  was  main- 
tamed  with  great  vivacity  by  the  few  who  en- 
gaged. The  Real  being  quite  disabled,  and  lying 
like  a  wreck  upon  the  water,  Mr.  Matthews  sent  m 
fire-ship  to  destroy  her;  but  the  expedient  did 
not  take  effect.  The  ship  ordered  to  cover  this  ma- 
ebine  did  not  obey  the  signal ;  to  tint  the  captain 
of  the  are-ship  was  exposed  to  the  whole  fife  of  the 
enemy.  Nevertheless  he  continued  to  advance 
until  he  found  the  vessel  sinking  «  and  being  within 
a  few  yards  of  the  Real,  he  set  fire  to  the  fustics. 
The  ship  was  Immediately  in  flames,  in  the  midst 
of  which  -he  and  hla  lieutenant,  with  twelve  men, 
perished.  This  was  likewise  the  fete  of  the  Span- 
ish launch,  which  had  been  manned  with  fifty 
sailors,  to  Prevent  the  fire-ship  from  running  on 
board  the  Real.  One  ship  of  the  line  belonging  to 
a  Spanish  squadron  struck  to  captain  Hawke,  who 
sent  a  nontenant  to  take  possession  of  her:  she 
was  afterwards  retaken  by  the  French  squadron  ; 
but  was  found  so  disabled,  that  they  left  her  de- 
serted, and  she  was  next  day  burned  by  order  at 
admiral  Matthews.  At  night  the  action  ceased ; 
and  the  admiral  found  his  own  ship  so  much  da- 
maged, that  he  moved  his  flag  Into  another.  Cap- 
tain Cornwall  fell  in  the  engagement,  after  having 
exhibited  a  remarkable  proof  of  courage  and  in- 
trepidity :  but  the  mm  of  men  was  very  inconsider- 
able. Next  day  the  enemy  appeared  to  leeward, 
and  the  admiral  gave  chase  till  night,  when  ho 
brought  to,  that  he  might  be  joined  by  the  ships 
astern.'  They  were  perceived  again  on  the 
thirteenth  at  a  considerable  distance,  and  punned 
till  the  evening.  In  the  morning  of  the  fourteenth, 
twenty  sail  of  them  were  seen  distinctly,  and 
Lestock  with  bis  division  had  gained  ground  of 
them  considerably  by  noon  ;  but  admiral  Matthews 
displayed  the  signal  for  leaving  off  chase,  and  bore 
away  for  Port  Mahon,  to  repair  the  damage  he 
had  sustained.  Meanwhile  the  combined  squadrons 
continued  their  course  towards  the  coast  of  Spam. 
M.  de  Court,  with  his  division,  anchored  in  the 
road  of  Alicant ;  and  don  Navarro  sailed  into  the 
harbour  of  Carthagcfna.  Admiral  Matthews,  oa 
his  arrival  at  Minorca,  accused  Lestock  of  having 
misbehaved  on  the  day  of  action ;  suspended  him 
from  his  office,  and  sent  him  prisoner  to  England, 
where,  in  his  turn,  he  accused  his  accuser.  Long 
before  the  engagement,  these  two  officers  had  ex* 
pressed  (he  most  virulent  resentment  against  each 
other.  Matthews  was  brave,  open,  and  undbv 
smised;  but  proud,  imperious,  and.  precipitate. 
Lestock  had  signalized  his  courage  on  many  occa- 
sions, and  perfectly  understood  the  whole  discipline 
of  the  navy ;  but  he  was  cool,  cunning,  and  vindic- 
tive. He  had  been  treated  superciliously  by  Mat- 
thews, and  in  revenge  took  advantage  of  his  errors 
and  precipitation.    To  gratify  tins  passion  he  be- 
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tor  not  to  be*  doubted,  but  that  be  might  hare  come 
up  m  time  to  engage ;  and,  in  mat  ease,  the  fleet* 
or  France  and  Spain  would,  in  all  likelihood,  have 
been  destroyed :  but  he  intrenched  himself  within 
the  punctilios  of  discipline,  and  saw  with  pleasure 
his  antagonist  expose  himself  to  the  hasard  of  death, 
ruin,  and  disgrace.  Matthews  himself,  in  the  se- 
quel, sacrificed  bis  duty  to  his  resentment,  in  re- 
straining Lustock  from  pursuing  and  attacking  the 
combined  squadrons  on  the  third  day  after  the  en- 
gagement, when  they  appeared  disabled,  and  in 
manifest  disorder,  and  would  have  fallen  an  easy 
prey,  had  they  been  rigorously  attacked.  One  can 
hardly,  without  indignation,  reflect  upon  these 
instances  in  which  a  community  has  so  severely 
suffered  from  the  personal  animosity  of  individuals. 
The  miscarriage  off  Toulon  became  the  subject  of  a 
parliamentary  inquiry  in  England.  The  commons, 
ra  mi  address  to  the  throne,  desired  that  a  court- 
martial  might  be  appointed  to  try  the  delinquents. 
By  this  time  Lestock  had  accused  Matthews,  and 
an  the  captains  of  Ms  division  Who  misbehaved  on 
the  day  of  battle.  The  court-martial  was  constitut- 
ed, and  proceeded  to  triat.  Several  commanders 
of  ships  were  cashiered :  vice-admiral  Lestock  was 
honourably  acquitted ;  and  admiral  Matthews  ren- 
dered incapable  of  serving  for  the  future  in  his 
majesty'*  navy.  All  the  world  knew  that  Lestock 
kept  aloof,  and  that  Matthews  rushed  into  the  hot- 
test part  of  the  engagement.  Yet  the  former  tri- 
umphed oh  his  trial,  and  the  latter  narrowly  es- 
caped the  sentence  of  death  for  cowardice  and 
misconduct.  Such  decisions  are  hot  to  be  accounted 
for,  except  from  prejudice  and  faction. 

The  war  in  Germany,  which  had  been  almost 
extinguished  in  the  last  campaign,  began  to  revive, 
and  raffed  with  redoubled  violence.  The  emperor 
had  solicited  the  mediation  of  his  Britannic  majesty, 
for  compromising  the  differences  between  him  and 
the  court  of  Vienna.  Prince  William  of  Hesse- 
Cassel  had  conferred  with  the  king  of  England  on 
this  subject ;  and  a  negotiation  was  begun  at  Hanau. 
The  emperor  offered  to  dismiss  the  French  auxilia- 
ries, provided  the  Austrians  would  evacuate  his 
hereditary  dominions.  Nay.  prince  William  and 
lord  Carteret,  as  plenipotentiaries,  actually  agreed 
to  preliminaries,  by  which  his  imperial  majesty  en- 
gaged to  renounce  the  alliance  of  France,  and 
throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  maritime  powers ; 
to  resign  all  pretensions  to  the  succession  of  the 
house  of  Austria ;  and  to  revive  the  vote  of  Bohemia 
in  the  electoral  college,  on  Condition  of  his  being 
re-established  in  the  possession  of  his  dominions, 
recognised  as  emperor  by  the  queen  of  Hungary, 
11^  accommodated  with  a  monthly  subsidy  for  his 
maintenance,  as  his  own  territories  were  exhausted 
and  impoverished  by  the  war.  By  a  separate  arti- 
cle, the  king  ofdGreat  Britain  promised  to  furnish 
him  with  three  hundred  thousand  crowns,  and  to 
interpose  his  good  offices  with  the  queen  of  Hun- 
gary, that  his  electoral  dominions  should  be  favour- 
ably treated.  These  preliminaries,  though  settled, 
were  not  signed.  The  court  of  Vienna  was  nnwfl- 
Kng  to  part  with  their  conquests  in  Bavaria  and 
the  Upper  Palatinate.  The  queen  trusted  too  much 
to  the  valour  of  her  troops,  and  the  wealth  of  her 
»TOf^t  to  listen  to  such  terms  of  accommodation ; 
and  whatever  arguments  were  used  with  the  king 
of  Great  Britain,  certain  it  is  the  negotiation  was 
dropped,  on  pretence  that  the  articles  were  disap- 
proved by  the  ministry  of  England.  The  emperor, 
environed  with  distress,  renewed  his  application  to 
the  king  of  Great  Britain ;  and  even  declared  that 
he  would  refer  his  cause  to  the  determination  of  tbe 
maritime  powers:  but  all  his  advances  were  dis- 
countenanced ;  and  the  treaty  of  Worms  dispelled 
all  hope  of  accommodation.  In  this  manner  did 
the  British  ministry  reject  the  fairest  opportunity 
that  could  possibly  occur  of  terminating  the  war  in 
Germany  with  honour  and  advantage,  and  of  free- 
ins;  their  country  from  that  insufferable  burden  of 
expense  under  which  she  groaned. 

TREATY  OF  FRANKFORT. 

Tbe  inflexibility  of  the  house  of  Austria,  and  its 
chief  ally,  proved  serviceable  to  the  emperor.  The 
forlorn  situation  of  this  unfortunate  prince  excited 
the  compassion  of  divers  princes  :  they  resented 
the  insolence  with  which  tbe  head  of  the  empire 
had  been  treated  by  the  court  of  Vienna ;  and  they 
were  alarmed  at  the  increasing  power  of  a  family 
noted  for  pride,  tyranny,  and  ambition.     *"- — 
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considerations  gave  rise  to  (he  treaty  of  Frankfort, 
concluded  in  May  between  the  emperor,  the  king, 
of  Prussia,  the  Xing'  of  Sweden  as  landgrave  of 
Hesae-Cassel,  and  the  elector  palatine.  They  en- 
gaged to  preserve  the  constitution  of  the  empire, 
according  to  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  and  to  sup- 
port the  emperor  in  his  rank  and  dignity.  They 
agreed  to  employ  their  good  offices  with  the  queen 
of  Hungary,  mat  she  might  be  induced  to  acknow 
ledge  the  emperor,  to  restore  his  hereditary  do- 
minions, and  give  up  the  archives  of  the  empire 
that  were  in  her  possession.  They  guaranteed  to 
each  other  their  respective  territories :  the  disputes 
about  the  succession  of  the  late  emperor  they  re 
ferred  to  the  decision  of  the  states  of  the  empire : 
they  promised  to  assist  one  another  in  case  of  being 
attacked ;  and  they  invited  tho  kins  of  Poland,  the 
elector  of  Cologn,  and  the  bishop  of  liege,  to  accede 
to  this  treaty.  Such  was  the  confederacy  that  broko 
all  the  measures  which  had  been  concerted  between 
the  king  of  Great  Britain  and  her  Hungarian  majes- 
ty, for  the  operations  of  the  campaign.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  French  king  declared  war  against  this 
princess,  on  pretence  that  she  was  obstinately  deal 
to  all  terms  of  accommodation,  and  determined  to 
carry  the  war  into  the  territories  ot  France.  In 
her  counter-declaration  she  taxed  Louis  with  hav- 
ing infringed  the  most  solemn  engagement,  with 
respect  to  the  pragmatic  sanction  ;  with  bavins; 
spirited  up  different  pretenders,  to  lay  chum  to  the 
succession  of  the  late  emperor ;  with  having  en- 
deavoured to  instigate  the  common  enemy  of  Chris- 
tendom against  her ;  and  with  having  acted  the 
incendiary  in  the  norm  of  Europe,  that  tho  czarina 
might  be  prevented  from  assisting  the  house  of 
Austria,  while  his  numerous  armies  overspread  the 
empire  and  desolated  her  hereditary  countries. 
These  recriminations  were  literally  true.  The 
houses  of  Bourbon  and  Austria  have,  for  many 
centuries,  been  the  common  disturbers  and  plagues 
of  Europe. 

PROGRESS  OF  THE  FRENCH  KING  IN  THE 

NETHERLANDS. 

Th  i  king  of  France,  though  ra  himself  pacific  and 
unenterprising,  was  stimulated  by  his  ministry  to 
taste  the  glory  of  conquest  in  the  Netherlands, 
where  he  had  assembled  an  army  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  men,  provided  with  a  very 
formidable  train  of  artillery.  The  chief  command 
was  vested  in  the  mareschal  count  de  Saxe,  who 
possessed  great  military  talents,  and  proved  to  be 
one  of  tbe  most  fortunate  generals  of  tbe  age  in 
which  he  lived.  The  allied  forces,  consisting  of 
English,  Hanoverians,  Dumb,  and  Austrians,  to  the 
number  of  seventy  thousand  effective  men,  were  in 
the  month  of  May  assembled  m  the  neighbourhood 
of  Brussels,  from  whence  they  marched  towards 
Oudenarde,  and  posted  themselves  behind  the 
Schelde,  being  unable  to  retard  the  progress  of  the 
enemy.  The  French  monarch,  attended  by  his 
favourite  ladies,  with  all  the  pomp  of  eastern  luxu- 
ry, arrived  at  Lisle  on  the  twelfth  day  of  the  same 
month;  and  in  the  adjacent  plain  reviewed  Ms 
army.  The  States-general,  alarmed  at  his  prepara- 
tions, had,  in  a  conference  with  his  ambassador  at 
tiie  Hague,  expressd  their  apprehensions,  and  en- 
treated hi*  most  christian  majesty  would  desist  from 
his  design  of  attacking  their  barrier.  Their  remon- 
strances having  proved  ineffectual,  they  now  sent 
a  minister  to  wait  upon  that  monarch,  to  enforce 
their  former  representations,  and  repeat  their  en- 
treaties: but  no  regard  was  paid  to  his  request. 
The  French  king  told  him,  he  was  determined  to 
prosecute  the  war  with  vigour,  as  his  moderation 
hitherto  had  served  to  no  other  purpose  but  that  of 
rendering  his  enemies  more  intractable.  Accord- 
ingly, his  troops  invested  Menin,  which  was  in 
seven  days  surrendered  upon  capitulation.  Ypres, 
Fort  Knoeke,  and  Fumes,  underwent  the  same 
"fate ;  and  on  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  June  the  king 
of  France  entered  Dunkirk  in  triumph. 

PRINCE  CHARLES  OF  LORRAIN  PASSES 
THE  RHINE. 

Hb  had  taken  such  precautions  for  the  defence 
of  Alsace,  which  was  guarded  by  considerable  ar 
ndes  under  tile  command  of  Coigny  and  Secken 
dorf,  that  he  thought  he  had  nothing  to  fear  from 
the  Austrians  in  that  quarter:  besides,  he  had 
received  secret  assurances  that  the  king  of  Pit* 
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iia  would  declare  for  tbe  emperor:  bo  that  he  re- 
solved to  pursue  his  conquests  in  the  Netherlands. 
But  all  his  measures  were  defeated  by  the  activity  of 
prince  Charles  of  Lorrain,  and  his  officers,  who  found 
means  to  pass  the  Rhine,  and  oblige  the  French 
and  Bavarian  generals  to  retire  to  Lampertheim, 
that  they  might  cover  Strasburgh.  The  Aastrians 
made  themselves  masters  of  Haguenau  and  Sa- 
verne;  they  secured  the  passes  of  Lorrain:  and 
laid  all  the  country  of  Lower  Alsace  under  contri- 
bution. The  king  of  France  was  no  sooner  ap- 
prized of  the  prince's  having  passed  the  Rhine, 
and  penetrated  into  this  province,  than  he  sent  off 
a  detachment  of  thirty  thousand  men  from  bis  army 
in  Flanders  to  reinforce  that  under  the  mareschal 
de  Coiguy ;  and  he  himself  began  bis  journey  from 
the  Rhine,  that  he  might  in  person  check  the  pro* 
gross  of  the  enemy :  but  this  design  was  anticipat- 
ed by;  a  severe  distemper  that  overtook  him  at 
Meats  in  Lorrain.  The  physicians  despaired  of  his 
life.  The  queen,  with  her  children,  and  all  the 
princes  of  the  blood,  hastened  from  Versailles  to 
pay  the  last  duties  to  their  dying  sovereign,  who. 
as  a  true  penitent,  dismissed  his  concubines,  and 
began  to  prepare  himself  for  death :  yet  the 
strength  of  his  constitution  triumphed  over  the 
fever,  and  his  recovery  was  celebrated  all  over  bis 
dominions  with  uncommon  marks  of  joy  and  affec- 
tion. 

In  the  mean  time  the  schemes  of  the  Austrian 
general  were  frustrated  by  the  king  of  Prussia, 
who,  in  the  month  of  August,  entered  the  elector- 
ate of  Saxony,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army. 
There  he  declared,  in  a  public  manifesto,  that  his 
aims  were  only  to  re-establish  the  peace  of  the 
empire,  and  to  support  the  dignity  of  its  bead,  tie 
assured  the  inhabitants  that  they  might  depend 
upon  his  protection,  in  case  they  should  remain 
quiet;  but  threatened  them  with  fire  and  sword 
should  they  presume  to  oppose  his  arms.  In  a 
rescript,  addressed  to  his  ministers  at  foreign 
courts,  he  accused  the  queen  of  Hungary  of  ob- 
stinacy, in  refusing  to  acknowledge  die  emperor, 
and  restore  his  hereditary  dominions :  he  said,  he 
had  engaged  in  the  league  of  Frankfort,  to  sunder 
the  head  of  the  empire  from  being  oppressed :  that 
he  had  no  intention  to  violate  the  peace  of  Breslau, 
or  enter  as  a  principal  into  this  war :  he  affirmed, 
that  his  design  was  to  act  as  auxiliary  to  the  em- 
peror, and  establish  the  quiet  of  Germany.  He 
penetrated  into  Bohemia  and  undertook  the 
siege  of  Prague,  the  governor  of  which  surrendered 
himself  and  his  garrison  prisoners  of  war  on  the 
sixteenth  day  of  September.  He  afterwards  re- 
duced Tabor,  Bodweis,  and  Teyn,  and,  in  a  word, 
subdued  the  greatest  part  of  the  kingdom ;  the  Aus- 
trian forces  in  that  country  being  in  no  condition 
to  stop  his  progress.  Nevertheless,  he  was  soon 
obliged  to  relinquish  his  conquests.  Prince  Charles 
of  Lorrain  was  recalled  from  Alsace,  and  repassed 
the  Rhine  in  the  face  of  the  French  army,  com- 
manded by  the  mareschals  de  Coigny,  Noailles, 
and  Belleisle.  Then  he  marched  to  the  Danube, 
laid  the  Upper  Palatinate  under  contribution,  and 
entering  Bohemia,  joined  the  troops  under  Bathiani 
at  Merotia.  The  king  of  Poland,  elector  of  Saxony, 
at  this  juncture,  declared  in  favour  of  her  Hungar- 
ian majesty.  A  convention  for  the  mutual  guaran- 
tee of  their  dominions,  had  been  signed  between 
those  two  powers  in  December;  and  now  prince 
Charles  of  Lorrain  waa> reinforced  by  twenty  thou- 
sand Saxon  troops,  under  tbe  conduct  of  the  duke 
of  Saxe-Wessenfels.  The  combined  army  was  su- 
perior to  that  of  his  Prussian  maiesty,  whom  they 
resolved  to  engage.  But  he  retired  before  them, 
and  having  evacuated  all  the  places  he  bad  gar- 
risoned in  Bohemia,  retreated  with  precipitation 
Into  Silesia.  There  his  troops  were  put  into  winter- 
quarters  ;  and  he  himself  returned  to  Berlin,  ex- 
tremely mortified  at  the  issue  of  the  campaign. 

CAMPAIGN  IN  BAVARIA  AND  FLANDERS. 
Durino  these  transactions,  count  Seckendorf 
marched  into  Bavaria,  at  the  head  of  a  strong 
army,  drove  the  Austrians  out  of  that  electorate, 
and  the  emperor  regained  possession  of  Munich, 
his  capital,  on  the  twenty-second  day  of  October. 
In  August  the  French  army  passed  the  Rhine  at 
Fort-Louis,  and  invested  the  strong  and  important 
city  of  Fribotnrg,  defended  by  general  Demnits,  at 
the  head  of  nine  thousand  veterans.  The  king  of 
France  arrived  in  the  camp  on  the  eleventh  day  of 


October ;  and  the  siege  was  carried  on  with  «a- 
common  vigour.    The  Austrian  governor  made  la- 
credible  efforts  in  the  defence  of  the  place,  woks 
he  maintained  until  it  was  reduced  to  a  heap  of 
ruins,  and  one  half  of  the  garrison  destroyed.   At 
length,  however,  they  wero  obliged  to  surrender 
themselves  prisoners  of  war,  after  the  trenches  and 
been  open  five  and  forty  days,  during  which  they 
had  killed  above  fifteen  thousand  of  the  besiegers. 
With  this  conquest  the   French  king  closed  die 
campaign,  and  his  army  was  cantoned  along  the 
Rhine,  under  the  inspection  of  the  count  de  Mail 
lebois.      By  the    detachments    drawn   from  tbe 
French  army  in  Flanders,  count  Saxe  had  found 
himself  considerably  weaker  than  the  confederates : 
he  threw  up  strong  intrenchments  behind  the  Lis, 
where  he  remained  on  the  defensive,  until  be  was 
reinforced  by  count  de  Clermont,  who  couunanded 
a  separate  body  on  the  side  of  Newport  The  auiss, 
to  the  number  of  seventy  thousand,  passed  the 
Schelde,  and  advanced  towards  Helchin :  bat  the 
enemy,  being  so  advantageously  posted  that  they 
could  not  attack  him  with  any  prospect  of  advan- 
tage, they  filed  on  in  sight  of  Tournay :  and  on  the 
eighth  day  of  August  encamped  in  the  plains  of 
Lisle,  in  hope  of  drawing  count  Saxe  from  the  sinv 
ation  in  which  he  was  so  strongly  fortified.    Here 
they  foraged  for  several  days,  and  laid  the  open 
country  under  contribution  :  however,  they  made 
no  attempt  on  the  place  itself,  which,  m  au proba- 
bility would  have  fallen  into  their  hands  had  they 
invested  it  at  their  firnt  approach ;  for  then  there 
was  no  other  garrison  but  two  or  three  battalions 
of  militia :  but  count  Saxe  scon  threw  in  a  consider- 
able reinforcement.    The   allies  were  unprovided 
with  a  train  of  battering  cannon ;  and  their  command. 
era  would  not  deviate  from  the  usual  form  of  war. 
Besides,  they  were  divided  in  their  opinions,  and 
despised  one  another.    General  Wade,  who  com- 
manded the  English  and  Hanoverians,  was  a  vain, 
weak  man,  without  confidence,  weight,  or  author- 
ity ;  and  the  Austrian  general,  the  duke  d'Arem- 
berg,  was   a  proud,  rapacious  glutton,  devoid  of 
talents  and  sentiment.    After  having  remained  for 
some  time  in  sight  of  Lisle,  and  made  a  general 
forage  without  molestation,  they  reared  to  then* 
former  camp  on  the  Schelde,  from  whence  they 
soon   marched  into  winter-quarters.    Count  Saxe 
at  length  quitted  his  lines  ;  and  by  way  of  retails* 
tion,  sent  out  detachment*   to  ravage  the  law- 
countries,  to  the  very  gates  of  Ghent  and  Bruges. 
The  conduct  of  tbe  allied  generals  was  severely 
censured  in  England,  ridiculed  in  Prance,  not  only 
in  private  conversation,  but  also  on  their  puboc 
theatres,  where  it  became  the  subject  of  farces  and 
pantomimes. 

The  campaign  in  Italy  produced  divers  vicissi- 
tudes of  fortune.  The  king  of  Naples  having  Resem- 
bled an  army  joined  count  Gages,  and  published  a 
manifesto  in  vindication  of  his  conduct*  which  was 
a  direct  violation  of  the  neutrality  he  had  promised 
to  observe.  He  maintained,  that  his  moderation 
had  been  undervalued  by  the  courts  of  London  and 
Vienna ;  that  his  frontiers  were  threatened  with 
the  calamities  of  war ;  and  that  tbe  queen  of  Hon 
gary  made  no  secret  of  her  intention  to  invade  htf 
dominions.  This  charge  was  not  without  founda- 
tion. The  emissaries  of  the  house  of  Austria  en- 
deavoured to  excite  a  rebellion  in  Naples,  which 
prince  Lobkowitx  had  orders  to.  favour  by  an  in- 
vasion. This  general  was  encamped  at  Monte  Ho* 
tundo,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  when,  in  the 
month  of  June,  the  confederates  advanced  to  VeJ- 
letri.  While  the  two  armies  remained  in  sight  of 
each  other,  prince  Lobkowits  detached  a  strong; 
body  of  forces,  under  count  Soro  and  general  Gor- 
ani,  who  made  an  irruption  into  the  province  of 
Abrusxo,  and  took  the  city  of  Aquilla,  where  they 
distributed  a  manifesto,  in  which  the  queen  o« 
Hungary  exhorted  the  Neapolitans  to  shake  off  tbe 
Spanish  yoke,  and  submit  again  to  the  house  of  Aus- 
tria. This  step,  however,  produced  little  or  no  effect ; 
and  the  Austrian  detachment  retired  at  the  ap- 
proach of  the  duke  of  Vieuville,  with  a  superior 
number  of  forces.  In  August,  count  Brown  at  the 
head  of  an  Austrian  detachment,  surprised  VeUetn 
in  the  night ;  and  the  king  of  the  Two  Siobef. 
with  the  duke  of  Modena,  were  in  the  utmost  dan- 
ger of  being  taken.  They  escaped  by  a  postern 
with  great  difficulty,  and  repaired  to  the  quarters 
of  count  Gages,  who  performed  the  pert  of  a  great 
general  on  this  occasion.    He  rallied  the  fugitive*, 
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dispelled  the  panic  and  confusion  which  had  begun 
to  prevail  in  his  camp,  and  made  a  disposition  for 
catting  off  the  retreat  of  the  Austrian*.  Count 
Brown,  finding  himself  in  danger  of  being  sur- 
rounded, thought  proper  to  secure  his  retreat, 
which  he  effected  with  great  art  and  gallantry,  car- 
rying off  a  prodigious  booty.  Three  thousand 
Spaniards  are  said  to  have  fallen  in  this  action ; 
and  eight  hundred  men  were  taken,  with  some 
standards  and  colours.  Count  Mariani,  a  Neapoli- 
tan general,  was  among  the  prisoners.  The  Aus- 
trians  lost  about  six  hundred  men;  and  general 
Novati  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  :  but  die 
exploit  produced  no  consequence  of  importance. 
The  heats  of  autumn  proved  so  fatal  to  the  Austri- 
an^, who  were  not  accustomed  to  the  climate,  that 
prince  Lobkowitz  saw  his  army  mouldering  away, 
without  any  possibility  of  its  being  recruited  :  be- 
sides, the  country  was  so  drained  that  he  could  no 
longer  procure  subsistence.  Impelled  by  these 
considerations,  he  meditated  a  retreat.  On  the 
eleventh  day  of  November,  he  decamped  from 
Faiola,  marched  under  the  walls  of  Rome,  passed 
the  Tiber  at  Ponte  Molle,  formerly  known  by  the 
name  of  Pons  MQvius,  which  he  had  just  time  to 
break  down  behind  him,  when  the  vanguard  of  the 
Spaniards  and  Neapolitans  appeared.  Part  of  his 
rear-guard,  however,  was  taken,  with  count  Soro 
who  commanded  it,  at  Nocero  ;  and  his  army  suf- 
fered greatly  by' desertion.  Nevertheless,  he  con- 
tinued his  retreat  with  equal  skill  and  expedition, 
passed  the  mountains  of  Gubio,  and  by  the  way  of 
Viterbo  reached  the  Bolognese.  The  pope  was  al- 
together passive.  In  the  beginning  of  the  campaign 
he  had  caressed  Lobkowitz  ;  and  now  he  received 
the  king  of  the  two  Sicilies  with  marks  of  the  warm 
eat  affection.  That  prince  having  visited  the  chief 
curiosities  of  Rome,  returned  to  Naples,  leaving 
part  of  his  troops  under  the  command  of  count 

BATTLE  OF  CONI. 

Forth  mi  likewise  favoured  his  brother  Don  Phi- 
lip, in  Savoy  and  Piedmont.  e*He  was,  early  in  the 
season,  joined  at  Antibes  by  the  French  army,  under 
the  conduct  of  the  prince  of  Conti.  In  the  latter 
eud  of  March,  the  combined  forces  passed  the  Var, 
reduced  the  castle  of  Aspremont,  and  entered  the 
city  of  Nice  without  opposition.  In  April,  they 
attacked  the  king  of  Sardinia,  who  with  twenty 
thousand  men,  was  strongly  intrenched  among 
the  mountains  of  ViHa-Franca.  The  action  was 
obstinate  and  bloody ;  but  their  numbers  and  per- 
severance prevailed.  He  was  obliged  to  abandon 
his  posts,  and  embark  on  board  of  the  British 
squadron,  which  transported  him  and  his  troops  to 
Vado.  The  intention  of  Don  Philip  was  to  pene- 
trate through  the  territories  of  Genoa  into  the  Mil- 
anese ;  but  admiral  Matthews,  who  hovered  with  a 
strong  squadron  on  that  coast,  sent  a  message  to 
the  republic,  declaring,  that  should  the  combined 
army  be  suffered  to  pass  through  her  dominions, 
the  King  of  Great  Britain  would  consider  such  a 
step  as  a  breach  of  their  neutrality.  The  senate, 
intimidated  by  this  intimation,  entreated  the  princes 
to  desist  from  their  design,  and  they  resolved  to 
choose  another  route.  luey  defiled  towards  Pied- 
mont, and  assaulted  the  strong  post  of  Chateau- 
Dauphine,  defended  by  the  king<of  Sardinia  in  per- 
son. After  a  desperate  attack,  in  which  they  lost 
four  thousand  men,  the  place  was  taken  :  the  gar- 
rison of  Demottt  surrendered  at  discretion,  and  the 
whole  country  of  Piedmont  was  laid  under  contri- 
bution. His  Sardinian  majesty  was  not  in  a  condi- 
tion to  hazard  a  battle :  and,  therefore,  posted 
himself  at  Saluzses,  in  order  to  cover  his  capital. 
The  combined  army  advanced  to  the  strong  and 
important  town  of  Coni,  which  was  invested  in  the 
beginning  of  September.  Baron  Leutrum  the  gov- 
ernor made  an  obstinate  defence,  and  the  situation 
of  the  place  was  such  as  rendered  the  siege  difficult, 
tedious,  and  bloody.  The  king  of  Sardinia  being 
reinforced  by  ten  thousand  Austrians,  under  gen- 
eral Pallavictni,  advanced  to  its  relief,  and  a  battle 
ensued.  The  action  was  maintained  with  great 
vigour  on  both  sides,  till  night,  when  his  majesty 
finding  it  impracticable  to  force  the  enemy's  intrench- 
ments,  retired  in  good  order  to  his  camp  at  Muras- 
so.  He  afterwards  found  means  to  throw  a  rein- 
forcement and  supply  of  provisions  into  Coni ;  and 
the  heavy  rains  that  fell  at  this  period,  not  only  re. 
Urded,  but  even  dispirited  the  besiegers.    Never. 
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theless,  the  princes  persisted  in  their  design,  not- 
withstanding a  deaith  of  provisions,  and  the  ap- 
proach of  winter,  till  the  latter  end  of  November, 
when  the  chevalier  de  Soto  entered  the  place  with 
six  hundred  fresh  men.  This  incident  was  no 
sooner  known  than  the  princes  abandoned  their 
enterprise  ;  and  leaving  their  sick  and  wounded  to 
the  mercy  of  the  Piedmontese,  marched  back  to 
Demont.  Having  dismantled  the  fortifications  ot 
this  place,  they  retreated  with  great  precipitation 
to  Dauphme,  and  were  dreadfully  harassed  by  the 
Vaudois  and  light  troops  in  the  service  of  his  Sardi- 
nian majesty,  who  now  again  saw  himself  in  posses 
sion  of  Piedmont.  The  French  troops  were  quar- 
tered in  Dauphine  ;  but  Don  Philip  still  maintained 
his  footing  in  Savoy,  the  inhabitants  of  which  ho 
fleeced  without  mercy. 

RETURN  OF  COMMODORE  ANSON. 

ApTBa  the  action  at  Toulon,  nothing  of  conse- 

auence  was  achieved  by  the  British  squadron  in 
le  Mediterranean ;  and  indeed  the  naval  power  of 
Great  Britain  was,  during  the  summer,  quite 
inactive.  In  the  month  of  June,  commodore  Anson 
teturned  from  his  voyage  of  three  years  and  nine 
months,  in  which  he  had  surrounded  the  terraque- 
ous globe.  We  have  formerly  observed  that  he 
sailed  with  a  small  squadron  to  the  South  Sea,  in 
order  to  annoy  the  Spanish  settlements  of  Chili 
and  Peru.  Two  of  his  large  ships  having  been 
separated  from  him  in  a  storm  before  he  weathered 
Cape-born,  had  put  in  at  Rio  de*  Janeiro,  on  the 
coast  of  Brazil,  from  whence  they  returned  to 
Europe.  A  frigate  commanded  by  captain  Cheap, 
was  shipwrecked  on  a  desolate  island  in  the  South 
Sea.  Mr.  Anson  having  undergone  a  dreadful  tem- 
pest, which  dispersed  his  fleet,  arrived  at  the  island 
of  Juan  Fernandez,  where  he  was  joined  by  the 
Gloucester,  a  ship  of  the  line,  a  sloop,  and  a  pink 
loaded  with  provisions.  These  were  the  remains 
■of  his  squadVon.  He  made  prize  of  several  vessels : 
took  and  burned  the  little  town  of  Payta ;  set  sail 
from  the  coast  of  Mexico  for  the  Philippine  Isles  ; 
and  in  this  passage  the  Gloucester  was  abandoned 
and  sunk:  the  other  vessels  had  been  destroyed 
for  want  of  men  to  navigate  them,  so  that  nothing 
now  remained  but  the  commodore's  own  ship,  the 
Centurion,  and  that  but  very  indifferently  manned ; 
for  the  crews  had  been  horribly  thinned  by  sickness. 
Incredible  were  the  hardships  and  misery  they 
sustained  from  the  shattered  condition  of  the  ships, 
and  the  scorbutic  disorder,  when  they  reached  the 
plentiful  island  of  Tinian,  where  they  were  supplied 
with  the  necessary  refreshments.  Thence  they 
prosecuted  their  voyage  to  the  river  of  Canton  in 
China,  where  the  conunodore  ordered  the  ship  to 
be  sheathed,  and  found  means  to  procure  a  rein- 
forcement of  sailors.  The  chief  object  of  his  atten- 
tion was  the  rich  annual  ship  that  sails  between 
Acapulco,  in  Mexico,  and  Manilla,  one  of  the  Philip- 
pine islands.  In  hopes  of  intercepting  her,  he  set 
sail  from  Canton,  and  steered  his  course  back  to  the 
straits  of  Manilla,  where  she  actually  fell  into  his 
hands,  after  a  short  but  vigorous  engagement.  The 
prize  was  called  Neustra  Signora  de  Cabodonga, 
mounted  with  forty  guns,  manned  with  six  hundred 
sailors,  and  loaded  with  treasure  and  effects  to  the 
value  of  three  hundred  and  thirteen  thousand 
pounds  sterling :  with  this  windfall  he  returned  to 
Canton ;  from  whence  he  proceeded  to  the  Cape  off 
Good  Hope,  and  prosecuted  his  voyage  to  England, 
where  he  arrived  in  safety.  Though .  this  fortunate 
commander  enriched  himself  by  an  occurrence  that 
may  be  termed  almost  accidental,  the  British  na- 
tion Was  not  indemnified  for  the  expense  of  the 
expedition ;  and  the  original  design  was  entirely 
defeated.  Had  the  Manilla  ship  escaped  the  vigi* 
lance  of  the  English  commodore,  he  might  have 
been,  at  his  return  to  England,  laid  aside  as  a 
superannuated  captain,  and  died  in  obscurity,  but 
his  great  wealth  invested  him  with  considerable 
influence,  and  added  lustre 'to  his  talents.  He 
soon  became  the  oracle  which  was  consulted  in  all 
naval  deliberations ;  and  the  king  raised  him  to  the 
dignity  of  a  peerage.  In  July,  Sir  John  Balchen, 
an  admiral  of  approved  valour  and  great  experi- 
ence, sailed  from  S pithead  with  a  strong  squadron, 
in  quest  of  an  opportunity  to  attack  the  French 
fleet  at  Brest,  'under  the  command  of  M.  de  Roch- 
ambault.  In  the  bay  of  Biscay  he  was  overtaken 
by  a  violent  storm,  that  dispersed  the  ships,  and 
drove  them  up "  the    English  channel.     Admiral 
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Stewart,  with  ike  greater  part  of  them,  arrived  at 
Plymouth ;  out  Sir  John  Belchen's  own  ship,  the 
Victory,  which  was  counted  the  moat  beeatifeJ  first- 
rate  in  the  world,  foundered  at  sea  ;  and  this  brave 
commander  perished,  with  air  his  officers,volunteers, 
and  crew,  a  mown  ting  to  eleven  hundred  choice  see- 
men.  On  the  fourth  day  of  October,  after  the  siege 
of  Fribourg,  the  marshal  duke  de  Belleisle,  and  bis 
brother,  happened,  in  their  way  to  Berlin,  to  halt 
at  a  village  in  the  forest  of  Hartz,  dependent  on 
the  electorate  of  Hanover.  There  they  were  ap- 
prehended by  the  bailiff  of  the  place,  and  conducted 
as  prisoners  co  Osterode ;  Cram  whence  they  were 
removed  to  Stade  on  the  Elbe,  where  they  embarked 
for  England.  They  resided  at  Windsor  till  the  fol- 
lowing year,  when  they  were  allowed  the  benefit  of 
the  cartel  which  had  been  established  between 
Great  Britain  and  Prance  at  Frankfort,  and  re- 
leased accordingly,  after  they  had  been  treated  by 
the  British  nobility  with  that  respect  and  hospital- 
ity which  was  due  to  their  rank  and  merit  (2). 

REVOLUTION  IN  THE  MINISTRY. 

The  distentions  in  the  British  cabinet  were  now 
ripened  into  another  revolution  in  the  ministry. 
Lord  Carteret,  who  was  by  this  time  earl  Granville, 
In  consequence  of  his  mother's  death,  bad  en- 
grossed die  royal  favour  so  much,  that  the  duke  of 
rf and  his  brother  are  said  to  have  taken  um- 
brage at  his  influence  and  greatness.  He  had  in- 
curred the  resentment  of  those  who  were  distin- 
guished by  the  appellation  of  patriots,  and  entirely 
forfeited  his  popularity.  The  two  brothers  were 
▼ery  powerful  hy  their  parliamentary  interest; 
they  knew  their  own  strength,  and  engaged  in  a 
political  alliance  with  the  leading  men  in  the  oppo- 
sition, against  the  prime  minister  and  his  measures, 
This  coalition  was  dignified  with  the  epithet  of 
*  The  Broad  Bottom/'  as  if  it  had  been  established 
on  a  true  constitutional  foundation,  comprehending 
individuals  of  every  class,  without  distinction  of 
party.  The  appellation,  however,  which  they  as- 
sumed was  afterwards  converted  into  a  term  of 
derision.  The  earl  of  Granville  perceiving  the 
gathering  storm,  and  foreseeing  the  impossibility 
of  withstanding  such  an  opposition  in  parliament, 
Wisely  avoided  the  impending  danger  and  disgrace, 
by  a  voluntary  resignation  of  his  employments. 
The  earl  of  Harrington  succeeded  him  as  secretary 
•f  state.  The  duke  of  Bedford  was  appointed  first 
lord  of  the  admiralty,  and  the  earl  of  Chesterfield  de- 
clared lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland.  The  lords  Gower 
and  Cobham  were  re-established  in  the  offices  they 
had  resigned ;  Mr.  Lyttlcton  was  admitted  as  a  com- 
missioner of  the  treasury;  even  Sir  John  Hinde 
Cotton  accepted  of  a  place  at  court ;  and  Sir  John 
Philips  sat  at  the  board  of  trade  and  plantations, 
though  he  soon  renounced  this  employment.  This 
was  rather  a  change  of  men  than  of  measures,  and 
turned  out  to  the  ease  and  advantage  of  the  sover- 
eign ;  for  his  views  were  no  longer  thwarted  by  an 
obstinate  opposition  in  parliament.  The  session 
was  opened  on  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  November, 
in  the  usual  manner.  Tee  commons  unanimously 
granted  about  six  millions  and  a  half  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  ensuing  year,  to  be  raised  by  the  land, 
the  malt,  and  the  salt  taxes,  the  sinking-fund, 
and  an  additional  duty  on  wines.  In  January  the 
earl  of  Chesterfield  set  out  for  the  Hague,  with  the 
character  of  ambassador  extraordinary,  to  persuade, 
if  possible,  the  States-general  to  engage  heartily  in 
tiie  war.    About  the  same  time,  a  treaty  of  quad- 
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minions  belonging  to  the  contracting  parties  :  but 
his  Polish  majesty  wnt  paid  for  his  concurrence, 
with  an  annual  subsidy  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  pounds,  two  thirds  of  which  were  defrayed 
by  England,  and  the  remainder  was  disbursed  by 
the  United  Provinces  (3). 

174A.  The  business  of  the  British  parliament 
being  discussed,  the  session  was  closed  in  the  be- 
ginning of  May ;  and,  immediately  after  the  proro- 
gation, the  king  set  out  for  Hanover.  TTie  death  of 
the  emperor  Charles  VII.  which  happened  in  the 
month  of  January,  had  entirely  changed  the  face  of 
affairs  in  the  empire,  and  all  the  princes  of  Ger- 
many were  in  commotion.  The  grand  duke  of 
Tuscany,  consort  to  her  Hungarian  majesty,  was 
Immediately  declared  a  candidate  for  the  imperial 


crown ;  while  his  pretensions  were  warmly  oppose! 
by  the  French  king  and  his  allies.  The  court  a? 
Vienna,  taking  advantage  of  the  late  empoml 
death,  sent  an  army  to  invade  Bavaria  in  the 
month  of  March,  under  the  conduct  of  general 
Bathiani,  who  routed  the  French  and  Palatine 
troops  at  Psiftenhoven ;  took  possession  of  Baia; 
surrounded  and  disarmed  six  thousand  ljessians  is 
the  neighbourhood  of  Ingoldstadt ;  and  drove  (he 
Bavarian  forces  out  of  the  electorate.  The  young 
elector  was  obliged  to  abandon  his  capital,  and  re- 
tire to  Augsburgh,  where  he  found  himself  in  dav 
fer  of  losing  all  his  dominions.  In  this  emergency, 
e  yielded  to  the  earnest  solicitations  of  the  en- 
press  his  mother,  enforced  by  the  advice  af  ha 
uncle,  the  elector  of  Cologu,  and  of  bis  general, 
count  Seckendorf ,  who  exhorted  him  to  be  recon- 
ciled to  the  court  of  Vienna-  A  negotiation  vat 
immediately  begun  at  Fuesaen,  where  in  April,  the 
treaty  was  concluded.  The  queen  consented  to 
recognise  the  imperial  dignity,  as  having  been 
vested  in  the  person  of  bis  father  ;  to  acknowledge' 
his  mother  as  empress  dowager;  to  restore  ah 
dominions,  with  all  the  fortresses,  artillery,  stom, 
and  ammunition  which  she  had  taken:  on  the 
other  hand,  he  renounced  all  claim  te  the  succes- 
sion of  her  father,  and  became  guarantee  of  the 
pragmatic  sanction :  he  acknowledged  the  validity 
of  the  electoral  vote  of  Bohemia  in  the  person  Of 
the  queen  ;  engaged  to  give  his  voice  for  the  grand 
duke  at  the  ensuing  election  of  a  king  of  the  Ro- 
mans. Until  that  should  be  determined,  both  par 
ties  agreed  that  Ingoldstadt  should  be  garrisoned 
by  neutral  troops;  and  that  Braunau  and  Sober- 
dingen,  with  all  the  country  lying  between  the  Im 
and  the  Saltan,  should  remain  in  the  queen's  pot- 
session,  though  without  prejudice  to  the  civil  ger- 
eminent,  or  the  elector's  revenue.  In  the  mean 
time  he  dismissed  the  auxiliaries  that  were  in  hu 

{>ay,  and  they  were  permitted  to  retire  without  att- 
estation. 

The  court  of  Vienna  had  now  secured  the  votes 
of  all  the  electors,  except  those  of  Braadesbargh 
and  the  Palatinate.  Nevertheless,  France  assembled 
a  powerful  army  m  the  neighbourhood  of  Frank 
fort,  in  order  to  influence  the  election.  Bat  the 
Austrian  army,  commanded  by  the  grand  duke  in 
person,  marched  thither  from  the  Danube;  and 
the  prince  of  Conti  was  obliged  to  repass  the  Rhine 
at  Nortiingen.  Then  the  great  duke  repaired  to 
Frankfort,  where,  on  the  second  day  of  September, 
he  was  by  a  majority  of  voices  declared  king  of  the 
Romans,  and  emperor  of  Germany.  Meanwhile 
the  king  of  Prussia  had  made  great  progress  in  the 
conquest  of  Silesia.  The  campaign  began  in  Janu- 
ary, when  the  Hungarian  insurgents  were  obliged 
to  retire  into  Moravia.  In  the  following  month  the 
Prussian  general  Lebrwald  defeated  a  body  of 
twelve  thousand  Austrians,  commanded  by  general 
Helsrich;  the  town  of  Ratisbon  was  taken  by  as- 
sault ;  and  the  king  entered  Silesia,  in  May,  at  the 
head  of  seventy  thousand  men.  Prince  Charles  of 
Lorrain,  being  joined  by  the  duke  of  Saxe-Wessen- 
fels  and  twenty-thousand  Saxons,  penetrated  into 
Silesia  by  the  defiles  of  Lanshut ;  and  were  attacked 
by  his  Prussian  majesty  in  the  plains  of  Striata*, 
near  Friedberg.  The  battle  was  maintained  from 
morning  till  noon,  when  the  Saxons  giving  **T; 
prince  Charles  was  obliged  to  retire  with  the  loss  of 
twelve  thousand  men,  and  a  great  number  of 
colours,  standards,  and  artillery.  This  victory,  ob- 
tained on  the  fourth  day  of  June,  complete  as  it 
was,  did  not  prove  decisive ;  for.  Chough  the  victor 
transferred  the  seat  of  the  war  into  Bohemia,  and 
maintained  his  army  by  raising  contribuoons  a 
that  country,  the  Austrians  resolved  to  hatard 
another  engagement.  Their  aim  was  to  surprise 
him  in  his  camp  at  Sohr,  which  they  attacked  on  the 
thirtieth  of  September,  at  day-break :  bat  they  »« 
with  such  a  warm  reception,  that  notwithstanding 
their  repeated  efforts  during  the  space  of  war 
hours,  they  were  repulsed  with  considerable 
damage,  and  retreated  to  Jaromire,  ,ea^*Jv[f 
thousand  killed  upon  the  spot,  besides  two  thou- 
sand that  were  taken,  with  many  ^mdMldV.,51 
twenty  pieces  of  cannon.  The  loss  of  this  J*"" 
was  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  .the  *yar*certJJ 
the  irregulars,  who  having  penetrated  into  "■ 


the 


Prussian~camp,  began  to  pillage  with  great  eager- 
ness, giving  the  king  an  opportunity  to  rally  n» 
disordered  troops  and  restore  the  battle ;  nevertne. 
less,  they  retired  with  the  plunder  of  his  baggage* 
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including  hie  mffitary  chest,  the  oJBcnrs  of  his  chan- 
eery,  hi*  own  secretary,  and  all  the  paper*  of  his 
cabinet. 

TREATY  OF  DRESDEN—GRAND  DUKE  OP 

TUSCANY  ELECTED  EMPEROR. 

Arrmn  this  action  his  Prussian  majesty  returned 
to  Berlin,  and  breathed  nothing  bat  peace  and 
moderation.  In  August  he  had  signed  a  conven- 
tion with  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  who  became 
guarantee  of  his  possessions  in  Silesia,  as  yielded 
by  the  treaty  of  Breslauj  and  he  promised  to  vote 
lor  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany  at  the  election  of 
an  emperor.  This  was  intended  as  the  basis  of 
a  more  general  accommodation.  Bat  he  now 
pretended  to  hare  received  undoubted  intelligence, 
that  the  king  of  Poland  and  the  queen  of  Hungary 
had  agreed  to  mvade  Srandenburgh  with  three 
different  armies ;  and  that,  for  this  purpose,  his 
Polish  majesty  had  demanded  of  the  csarina  the 
succours  stipulated  by  treaty  between  the  two 
crowns.  Alarmed,  or  seemingly  alarmed,  at  this 
mformaCion,  be  solicited  the  maritime  powers  to 
fulfil  their  engagements,  and  interpose  their  good 
offices  with  the  court  of  Petersburgh.  Yet,  far 
from  waiting  for  the  result  of  these  remonstrances, 
be  made  a  sudden  irruption  into  Lusatia,  took 
possession  of  Gerlitx,  and  obliged  prince  Charles  of 
Lorrarn  to  retire  before  him  Into  Bohemia.  Then 
be  entered  Leipcick,  and  laid  Saxony  under  con- 
tribution. The  king  of  Poland,  unable  to  resist  me 
torrent,  quitted  hb  capital,  and  took  refuge  in 
Prague.  His  troops,  reinforced  by  a  body  of  Aus- 
trian*, were  defeated  at  Pima  on  the  fifteenth  day 
of  December ;  and  his  Prussian  majesty  became 
of  Dresden    without   further    opposition. 
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The  Ung  of  Poland,  dins  deprived  of  his  hereditary 
dominions,  was  fam  to  acquiesce  in  such  terms  as 
the  eonunetur  thought  peeper  to  impose ;  and  the 
treaty  of  Dresden  was  concluded  under  the  media- 
tion of  hie  Britannic  majesty.  By  this  convention 
the  king  of  Prussia  retained  all  the  contributions 
he  bed  levied  hi  Saxony ;  and  was  entitled  to  s 
aailhon  of  German  crowns,  to  be  paid  by  his  Fonsb 
majesty  nt  the  next  fair  of  LeJpslek.  He  and  the 
palatine  consented  to    acknowledge  the 


grand  duke  as  emperor  of  Germany ;  and  mis  last 
to  his  Prussian  majesty  certain  privi- 


lege* de  jmw  tvocmndo,  wbieh  had  been  granted  by 
the  Into  emperor,  with  regard  to  some  territories 
possessed  by  the  king  of  Prussia,  though  not  be- 
kmghag  to  the  electorate  of  Brandenburg*.  Imme- 
diately after  the  ratification  of  this  treaty,  the 
Piasssan  troops  evacuated  Satony ;  and  the  peace 
of  Germany  was  restored. 

THE  ALLIES  ARE  DEFEATED. 

Thovoh  the  French  king  could  not  prevent  the 
of  the  grand  duke  to  the  imperial  throne, 
irred  to  bumble  the  house  of  Austria,  by 
n  conquest  of  the  Netherlands.  A  prodi- 
ts  there  assembled,  under  the  auspices 
count  de  Bare  i  and  his  most  chris- 
auaiesty,  with  the  dauphin,  arriving  in  the 
they  invested  the  strong  town  of  Touroay 
thirtieth  day  of  April.  The  Dutch  garrison 
of  eight  thousand  men,  commanded  by 
the  old  baron  Dorth,  who  made  a  -vigorous  defence. 
The  duke  of  Cumberland  assumed  toe  chief  com- 
mand of  the  allied  army,  assembled  at  Botanies : 
ho  was  assisted  with  the  advice  of  the  count  Komg- 
aeg,  an  Austrian  general,  and  the  prince  of  Wal- 
deek,  commander  of  the  Dutch  forces.  Their  army 
was  greatly  inferior  in  number  to  that  of  the  ene- 
my ;  nevertheless,  they  resolved  to  march  to  the 
relief  of  Touroay.  They  accordingly  advanced  to 
;  and  on  toe  twenty-eighth  day  of  April  took 
nt  ManJbre,  in  sight  of  the  French  army, 
leamped  on  an  eminence,  from  the 
village  of  Antoine  to  a  large  wood  beyond  Vexon, 
baring  Fentenoy  in  their  front.  Next  day  was 
employed  by  the  allies  in  driving  the  enemy  from 
some  outposts,  and  clearing  the  denies  through 
which  they  were  obliged  to  advance  to  toe  attack ; 
while  the  French  completed  their  batteries,  and 
made  the  most  formidable  preparations  for  their 
reception.  On  the  thirtieth  day  of  April,  the  duke 
of  Cumberland,  having  made  the  proper  dispos** 
tions,  began  bis  march  to  the  enemy  at  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning :  a  brisk  cannonade  ensued ;  and 
•bout  nine  both  armies  were  engaged.  The  Bri- 
tish enfantry  drove  the  French  beyond  their  lines : 


but  the  left  wing  failing  in  -the  attack  en  the  vnV 
lage  4>f  Fontenoy.  and  the  cavalry  forbearing  to 
advance  on  the  flanks,  they  measured  back  their 
ground  with  some  disorder,  firotn  the  nroduiows  nre 
of  the  French  batteries.  They  rallied,  however, 
and  returning  to  the  charge  with  eedoabfcd  ardour, 
repulsed  the  enemy  to  their  camp  with  great 
slaughter :  but,  being  wholly  unsupported  by  the 
ether  wing,  and  exposed  both  in  front  and  flank  to  a 
dreadful  fire,  which  did  great  execution,  the  duke 
was  obliged  to  make  the  necessary  dispositions  for  * 
retreat  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon ;  and 
this  was  effected  in  tolerable  order.  The  battle 
was  fought  with  great  obstinacy,  and  the  carnage 
on  both  sides  was  very  considerable.  The  allies 
lost  about  twelve  thousand  men,  including  a  good 
number  of  officers ;  among  these  were  lieutenant- 
general  Campbell,  and  major-general  Ponsonby. 
The  victory  cost  the  French  almost  an  equal  num- 
ber of  lives ;  and  no  honour  was  lost  by  the  van- 
quished. Had  the  allies  given  battle  on  the  pre- 
ceding day,  before  the  enemy  had  taken  their 
measures,  and  received  ail  their  reinforcements, 
they  might  hare  succeeded  in  their  endeavours  to 
relieve  Tournay.  Although  the  attack  was  gen- 
erally judged  rash  and  precipitate,  the  British  and 
Hanoverian  troops  fought  with  such  intrepidity 
and  perseverance,  that  if  they  had  been  properly 
sustained  by  the  Dutch  forces,  and  then:  flanks 
covered  by  the  cavalry,  the  French,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, would  have  been  obliged  to  abandon  their 
enterprise.  The  duke  of  Cumberland  left  his  sick 
and  wounded  to  the  humanity  of  the  victors  ;  and 
retiring  to  Aeth,  encamped  in  an  advantageous 
situation  at  Lessines.  The  garrison  of  Tournay, 
though  now  deprived  of  all  hope  of  succour,  main, 
tained  the  place  to  the  twenty-first  day  of  June, 
when  the  governor  obtained  an  honourable  capi- 
tulation. After  the  conquest  of  mis  frontier, 
which  was  dismantled,  the  duke  of  Cumberland, 
apprehending  the  enemy  had  a  design  npon  Ghent, 
sent  a  detachment  of  four  thousand  men  to  rein- 
force ton  garrison  of  that  city ;  but  they  fell  into  an 
ambuscade  at  Paa-du-mele ;  and  were  killed  or 
taken,  except  a  few  dragoons  that  escaped  to 
Ostend :  on  that  very  night,  which  was  the  twelfth 
of  June,  Ghent  was  surprised  by  a  detachment  of 
the  French  army.  Then  they  invested  Ostend, 
which,  though  defended  by  an  English  garrison, 
and  open  to  the  sea,  was,  after  a  short  siege,  sur- 
rendered  by  capitulation  on  the  fourteenth  day  ot 
August.  Dendermonde,  Oudenarde,  Newport,  and 
Aeth,  underwent  the  same  fate ;  while  the  allied 
army  lay  intrenched  beyond  the  canal  of  Antwerp. 
The  French  king  having  subdued  the  greatest  part 
of  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  returned  to  Paris, 
which  he  entered  in  triumph. 

THE  KING  OF  SARDINIA  IS  ALMOST 

STRIPPED  OF  HIS  DOMINIONS. 

Thx  campaign  in  Italy  was  unpropftious  to  the 

2neen  of   Hungary  and   the    king   of    Sardinia, 
fount  Gages  passed  the  Appenincs,  and  entered 
the  state  of  Lucca :  from  thence  he  proceeded  by 
the  eastern  coast  of  Genoa  to  Lestride-Levante. 
The  junction  of  the  two  armies  was  thus  accom- 
plished, and  reinforced  with  ten  thousand  Ger  oeae: 
meanwhile  prince  Lobkowita  decamped  from  Mo- 
dena  and  took  post  at  Parma :  but  he  was  soon 
succeeded  by  count  Schuylemberg,  and  sent  to 
command  the  Austrians  in  Bohemia.    The  Span- 
iards entered  the  Milanese  without  further  opposi- 
tion.     Count  Gages,  with  thirty  thousand  men, 
took  possession  or   SerravaDe  ;  and  advancing  to- 
wards Placentia,  obliged  the  Austrians  to  retire 
under  the  cannon    of  Tortona;  but  when    don 
Philip,  at  the  head  of  forty  thousand  troops,  made 
himself  master  of  Acqui,  toe  king  of  Sardinia,  and 
the  Austrian  general,  unable  to  stem  the  torrent, 
retreated  behind  the  Tanaro.    The  strong  citadel  ot 
Tortona  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards,  who  likewise 
reduced  Parma  and  Placentia ;  and  forcing  thepas- 
sage  of  the  Tanaro,  compelled  his  Sardinian  majesty 
to  take  shelter  on  the  other  side  of  the  Po.    Then 
Pavia  was  won  by  scalade ;  and  the  city  of  Milan 
submitted  to  the  mfant,  though  the  Austrian  gar- 
rison still  maintained  the  citadel ;  all  Piedmont,  on 
both  sides  of  the  Po,  «s  far  as  Turin,  was  reduced, 
and  even  that  capital  threatened  with  a  siege ;  so 
that  by  the  month  of  October  the  territories  belong- 
ing to  the  house  of  Austria,  in  Italy,  were  wholly 
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subdued ;  and  (he  king  of  Sardinia  stripped  of  all 
his  dominions :  yet  he  continued  firm  and  trae  to 
his  engagements,  and  deaf  to  all  proposals  of  a 
separate  accommodation. 

THE  ENGLISH  TAKE  CAPE  BRETON. 

The  naval  transactions  of  Great  Britain  were  in 
the  course  of  this  year  remarkably  spirited.  In' 
the  Mediterranean,  admiral  Rowley  had  succeeded 
Matthews  in  the  command  :  Savona,  Genoa,  Final, 
St.  Remo,  with  Bastia,  the  capital  of  Corsica,  were 
bombarded  :  sereral  Spanish  ships  were  taken : 
but  he  could  not  prevent  the  safe  arrival  of  their 
rich  Havannah  squadron  at  Corunna.  Commodore 
Barnet,  in  the  East  Indies,  made  prise  of  several 
French  ships,  richly  laden ;  and  commodore  Towns- 
bend,  in  the  latitude  of  Martinico,  took  about  thirty 
merchant  ships  belonging  to  the  enemy,  under 
convoy  of  four  ships  of  war,  two  of  which  were 
destroyed.  The  English  privateers  likewise  met 
with  uncommon  success.  But  the  most  important 
achievement  was  the  conquest  of  Louisbourg  on  the 
isle  of  Cape  Breton,  in  North  America :  a  place  of 
great  consequence,  which  the  French  had  fortified 
at  a  prodigious  expense.  The  scheme  of  reducing 
this  fortress  was  planned  in  Boston,  recommended 
by  their  general  assembly,  and  approved  by  his 
majesty,  who  sent  instructions  to  commodere  War- 
ren, stationed  off  the  Leeward  Islands,  to  sail  for 
the  northern  parts  of  America,  and  co-operate  with 
the  forces  of  New  England  in  this  expedition.  A 
body  of  six  thousand  men  was  formed  under  the 
conduct  of  Mr.  Pepperel,  a  trader  of  Piscataquay, 
whose  influence  was  extensive  in  that  country: 
though  he  was  a  man  of  little  or  no  education,  and 
utterly  unacquainted  with  military  operations.  In 
April  Mr.  Warren  arrived  at  Canso  with  ten  ships 
or  war ;  and  the  troops  of  New  England  being  em- 
barked in  transports,  sailed  immediately  for  the 
isle  of  Cape  Breton,  where  they  landed  without 
opposition.  The  enemy  abandoned  their  grand 
battery,  which  was  detached  from  the  town :  and 
the  immediate  seizure  of  it  contributed  in  a  good 
measure  to  the  success  of  the  enterprise.  While 
the  American  troops,  reinforced  by  eight  hundred 
marines,  carried  on  their  approaches  by  land,  the 
squadron  blocked  up  the  place  by  sea  in  such  a 
manner,  that  no  succours  could  be  introduced.  A 
French  ahip  of  the  line,  with  some  smaller  vessels 
destined  for  the  relief  of  the  garrison,  were  inter- 
cepted and  taken  by  the  British  cruisers  ;  and,  in- 
deed, the  reduction  of  Louisbourg  was  chiefly  ow- 
ing to  the  vigilance  and  activity  of  Mr.  Warren, 
one  of  the  bravest  and  best  officers  in  the  service 
of  England.  The  operations  of  the  siege  were 
wholly  conducted  by  the  engineers  and  officers 
who  commanded  the  British  marines;  and  the 
Americans  being  ignorant  of  war,  were  contented 
to  act  under  their  directions.  The  town  being  con- 
siderably damaged  by  the  bombs  and  bullets  of  the 
besiegers,  and  the  garrison  despairing  of  relief, 
the  governor  capitulated  on  the  seventeenth  day 
of  June,  when  the  city  of  Louisbourg,  and  the  isle 
of  Cape  Breton,  were  surrendered  to  his  Britannic 
majesty.  The  garrison  and  inhabitants  engaged 
that  they  would  not  bear  arms  for  twelve  months 
against  Great  Britain  or  her  allies;  and  being 
embarked  in  fourteen  cartel  ships,  were  transported 
to  Rochefort.  In  a  few  days  after  the  surrender  of 
Louisbourg,  two  French  East  India  ships,  and  an- 
other from  Peru,  laden  with  treasure,  sailed  into 
the  harbour,  on  the  supposition  that  it  still  belong- 
ed to  France,  and  were  taken  by  the  English  squa- 
dron. 

The  news  of  this  conquest  being  transmitted  to 
England,  Mr.  Pepperel  was  preferred  to  the  dig- 
nity of  a  baronet  of  Great  Britain,  and  congratu- 
latory addresses  were  presented  to  the  king  on  the 
success  of  his  majesty's  arms.  The  possession  of 
Cape  Breton  was,  doubtless,  a  valuable  acquisition 
to  Great  Britain.  It  not  only  distressed  the  French 
in  their  fishery  and  navigation,  but  removed  all 
fears  of  encroachment  and  rivalship  from  the  Eng- 
lish fishers  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland.  It  freed 
New  England  from  the  terrors  of  a  dangerous 
neighbour ;  over-awed  the  Indians  of  that  country; 
and  secured  the  possession  of  Acadia  to  the  crown 
of  Great  Britain.  The  plan  of  this  conquest  was 
originally  laid  by  Mr.  Auchmuty,  judge-advocate  of 
the  court  of  admiralty  in  New  England.  He  de- 
monstrated, that  .the  .reduction  of  Cape  Breton 
would  put  the   English  in  possession  of  the  fishery 


of  North  America,  whloh  would  annually  return  te 
Great  Britain  two  millions  sterling  for  the  man* 
factures  yearly  shipped  to  the  plantations ;  employ 
many  thousand  famines  that  were  otherwise  anscr. 
viceable  to  the  public ;  increase  the  shipping  and 
mariners  ;  extend  navigation ;  cut  off  all  communi- 
cation between  France  and  Canada  by  the  ma* 
St.  Laurence ;  so  that  Quebec  would  fall  of  coum 
into  the  hands  of  the  English,  who  might  expel  the 
French  entirely  from  America,  open  a  correspos. 
dence  with  the  remote  Indians,  and  render  tfcen- 
selves  masters  of  the  profitable  fur-trade,  wbick 
was  now  engrossed  by  the  enemy.  The  native)  of 
New  England  acquired  great  glory  from  the  suoccm 
of  this  enterprise.  Britain,  which  had  in  some  a- 
stances  behaved  like  a  stepmother  to  her  own  cob 
nies,  was  now  convinced  of  their  importance ;  M 
treated  those  as  brethren  whom  she  had  too  long 
considered  as  aliens  and  rivals.  Circumstanced  u 
the  nation  is.  the  legislature  cannot  too  tenderly 
cherish  the  interests  of  tho  British  plantahonim 
America.  They  are  inhabited  by  a  brave,  hardv, 
industrious  people,  animated  with  an  active  nint 
of  commerce ;  inspired  with  a  noble  seal  for  liberty 
and  independence.  The  trade  of  Great  Bntsa, 
clogged  with  heavy  taxes  and  impositions,  haa & 
some  time  languished  in  many  valuable  branch* 
The  French  have  undersold  our  cloths,  and  spoiled 
lour  markets  in  the  Levant.  Spain  is  mot** 
supplied  as  usual  with  the  commodities  of  ^jf j*11^1 
the  exports  to  Germany  must  be  considerably  o> 
minished  by  the  misunderstanding  between  Omi 
Britain  and  the  house  of  Austria;  consequently, 
her  greatest  resource  must  be  in  her  commwuc*. 
tion  with  her  own  colonies,  which  consume  nei 
manufactures,  and  make  immense  returns  in  ta&r, 
rum,  tobacco,  fish,  timber,  naval  stores,  iron,  jm, 
drugs,  rice,  and  indigo.  The  southern  phwaUMJ 
likewise  produce  silk ;  and  with  due  encouragemew 
might  furnish  every  thing  that  could  be  f*j?«*« 
from  the  most  fertile  soil  and  the  happiest  dmatt. 
The  continent  of  North  America,  »f  P^S'lSS, 
vated,  will  prove  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  weara 
and  strength  to  Great  Britain ;  and  perhaps  it  any 
become  the  last  asylum  of  British  liberty.  w*» 
the  nation  is  enslaved  by  domestic  despotisniw 
foreign  dominion ;  when  her  substance  » J**™"} 
her  spirit  broke,  and  the  laws  and  cawtit^aa» 
England  are  no  more;  then  those  <^^!fj: 
off  by  our  fathers,  may  receire  and  f0^*^ 
their  sons  as  hapless  exiles,  and  ruined  refugees. 

PROJECT  OF  AN  INSURRECTION  IN  GREAT 

BRITAIN. 

While  the  continent  of  Europe  and  the  W«rf 
America  were  thus  exposed  to  the  ravages  • 
and  subjected  to  such  vicissitudes  oftortwe,w?* 
Britain  underwent  a  dangerous  convulsion  »  ^ 
own  bowels.  The  son  of  the  cbeT**T.Jrti  As 
George  fired  with  ambition,  and  w^**!^  £ 


hope  of  ascending  the  throne  of  his  v*?*^ 
solved  to  make  an  effort  for  that  pa^P**'  *Ljj 
though  it  might  not  be  crowned  wrth  success,** 
at  least  astonish  all  Christendom.  The  J»^™^to 
England  and  Scotland  had  promised, JJ""  . 
would  land  in  Britain  at  the  head  of  a  wgw"£"J 
they  would  supply  him  with  Proyif<Si^S^ 
and  horses,  and  a  great  number  of  "^"/Lj-bst 
they  would  take  up  arms,  and  join  navs""*^ 
they  disapproved  of  his  coming  over  wj°*g  „„*» 
as  a  dangerous  enterprise,  that  would  m  ■  r,^ 
bility  end  in  the  ruin  of  himself  "^ •'iJSlof  as 

Sts.  This  advice,  including  an  exact  oewj»  . 
her's  interest,  with  the  dispositions  oi™J  J^ 
cular  friends  in  every  town  and  catt^y'  to  be  ft* 
mitted  to  London  in  January,  >»  • ^zLrZon  «*■ 
warded  to  prince  Charles  :  but  the  PT»*(lio<l 
whom  it  was  intrusted  could  find  no  as  g^^d, 
of  conveyance ;  so  that  he  sent  it  bac  *Jfnce.  bet 
from  whence  it  was  despatched  t^.JT^atkin| 
before  it  reached  Paris,  tiharles  had  Jen  *r  ^  dvt 
dom.  Had  the  paper  come  to  hi*  rTwd  in  ** 
time,  perhaps  he  would  not  have  c"10^ f  w  die  * 
undertaking,  though  he  was  ■ta*ttl  c^taia  it  *» 
tempt  by  many  concurring  Mot*vei^1..,.%p«eIlt*tfe,,, 
he  was  cajoled  by  the  sanguine  ^^PJSit  by  * 
of  a  few  adventurers,  who  hoped  w  JL  whole  ■* 
expedition.  They  assured  him,  that  »J^ .  tb* 
tion  was  disaffected  to  the  re»8n?n»J S«se  losd* 
the  people  could  no  more  bear  the  n^J  th»t  i* 
taxes,  which  was  daily  increasing;  ■»• 
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mat  considerable  persons  of  the  kingdom  would 
tally  seize  the  first  opportunity  of  crowdingto  his 
tandard.  On  the  other  hand  he  knew  the  British 
DTenunent  had  taken  some  effeotnal  steps  to  alien* 
te  the  friends  of  his  house  from  the  principles  they 
ad  hitherto  professed.  Some  of  them  had  accepted 
eats  and  pensions :  others  were  preferred  in  the  ar- 
ty ;  and  the  parliament  were  so  attached  to  the  reign, 
ig  family,  that  he  had  nothing  to  hope  from  their 
eliberation*.  He  expected  no  material  succour 
vm  the  court  of  France  :  he  foresaw  that  delay 
wild  diminish  the  number  of  his  adherents  in 
treat  Britain;  and,  therefore,  resolved  to  seize 
le  present  occasion,  which  in  many  respects  was 
ropitions  to  his  design.  Without  doubt,  had  he 
sen  properly  supported,  he  could  not  have  found 
more  favourable  opportunity  of  exciting  an  in- 
wtfae  commotion  in  'Great  Britain :  for  Scotland 
ras  quite  unfurnished  with  troop*  ;  king  George 
ras  in  Germany ;  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  at  the 
ead  of  the  British  army  was  employed  in  Plan- 
ers, and  great  part  of  the  highlanders  were  keen 
» insurrection.  Their  natural  principles  were  on 
ais  occasion  stimulated  by  the  suggestions  of  re- 
enge.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  a  regiment  of 
aose  people  had  been  formed,  and  transported 
rith  the  rest  of  the  British  troops  to  Flanders, 
lefore  they  were  embarked  a  number  of  them  de- 
erted  with  their  arms,  on  pretence  that  they  had 
«en  decoyed  into  the  service,  by  promises  and  as- 
urances  that  they  should  never  be  sent  abroad ; 
ind  this  was  really  the  case.  They  were  overtaken 
tj  a  body  of  horse,  persuaded  to  submit,  brought 
tack  to  London,  pinioned  like  malefactors,  and  tried 
or  desertion.  They  were  shot  to  death  in  terro- 
*em  ;  and  the  rest  were  sent  in  exile  to  the  plan- 
aturas .  Those  who  suffered  were  persons  of  some 
wnseqnence  in  their  own  country ;  and  their  fate 
ras  deeply  resented  by  the  clans  to  which  they  be- 
onged.  It  was  considered  as  a  national  outrage : 
ind  the  highlanders,  who  are  naturally  vindictive, 
raited  impatiently  for  an  opportunity  of  vengeance. 

rHE  ELDEST  SON  OF  THE  CHEVALIER  DE 
ST.  GEORGE  LANDS  IN  SCOTLAND. 

Ths  young  pretender  being  furnished  with  a  sum 
ti  money,  and  a  supply  of  arms,  on  his  private 
sredit,  without  (he  knowledge  of  the  French  court, 
■rote  letters  to  his  friends  m  Scotland,  explaining 
bis  design  and  situation,  intimating  the  place  where 
be  intended  to  land,  communicating  a  private  sig- 
nal, and  assuring  them  he  should  be  with  them  by 
(he  noddle  of  June.  These  precautions  being  taken, 
be  embarked  on  board  of  a  small  frigate  at  Fort  St. 
Nazaire,  accompanied  by  the  marquis  of  Tullibar- 
iine.  Sir  Thomas  Sheridan,  Sir  John  Macdonald, 
with  a  few  other  Irish  and  Scottish  adventurers ; 
ind  setting  sail  on  the  fourteenth  of  July,  was 
joined  off  Beueisle  by  the  Elizabeth,  a  French  ship 
of  war,  mounted  with  sixty  lix  guns,  as  his  con- 
voy f4).  Their  design  was  to  sail  round  Ireland, 
and  land  in  the  western  part  of  Scotland ;  but  fal- 
ling in  with  the  Lion,  an  English  ship  of  the  line, 
a  very  obstinate  and  bloody  action  ensued.  The 
Elizabeth  was  so  disabled  that  she  could  not  prose- 
cute the  voyage,  and  with  difficulty  reached  the 
harbour  of  Brest ;  but  the  Lion  was  shattered  to 
rach  a  degree,  that  she  floated  like  a  wreck  upon 
the  water.  The  disaster  of  the  Elizabeth  was  a 
great  misfortune  to  the  adventurer,  as  by  her  being 
disabled  he  lost  a  great  quantity  of  arms,  and  about 
one  hundred  able  officers,  who  were  embarked  on 
hoard  of  her  for  the  benefit  of  his  expedition.  Had 
this  ship  arrived  in  Scotland,  she  could  easily  have 
reduced  Fort  William,  situated  in  the  midst  of  the 
dans  attached  to  the  Stuart  family.  Such  a  con- 
quest, by  giving  lustre  to  the  prince's  arms,  would 
bare  allured  many  to  his  standard,  who  were  in- 
different hi  point  of  principle  ;  and  encouraged  a 
great  number  of  highlanders  to  join  him,  who  were 
restricted  by  the  apprehension,  that  their  wives  and 
families  would  be  subject  to  insults  from  the  English 
garrison  of  this  fortress.  Prince  Charles,  in  the 
frigate,  continued  his  course  to  the  western  isles  of 
Scotland.  After  a  voyage  of  eighteen  days  he 
landed  on  a  little  island  between  Barra  and  South- 
ISst,  two  of  the  Hebrides  :  then  he  re-embarked, 
and  in  a  few  days  arrived  at  Borodale  in  Arnsacy, 
an  the  confines  of  Lochnannach,  where  he  was  m 
a  little  time  joined  by  a  considerable  number  of 
hardy  mountaineers,  undor  their  respective  chiefs 
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or  leaders.  On  the  nineteenth  day  of  August,  the 
marouis  of  Tullibardine  erected  the  pretender's 
standard  at  Glensinnan.  Some  of  those,  however, 
on  whom  Charles  principally  depended,  now  stood 
aloof,  either  fluctuating  in  their  principles,  astonish- 
ed at  the  boldness  of  the  undertaking,  or  startled 
at  the  remonstrances  of  their  friends,  who  did  not 
fafl  to  represent,  in  aggravated  colours,  all  the  dan- 

fer  of  embarking  in  such  a  desperate  enterprise, 
[ad  the  government  acted  with  proper  vigour  when 
they  received  intelligence  of  his  arrival  ,the  adven- 
turer must  have  been  crushed  in  embryo,  before 
any  considerable  number  of  bis  adherents  could 
have  been  brought  together  :  but  the  lords  of  the 
regency  seemed  to  slight  the  information,  and  even 
to  suspect  the  integrity  of  those  by  whom  it  was 
conveyed.  They  were  soon  convinced  of  their  mis- 
take. Prince  Charles  having  assembled  about 
twelve  hundred  men,  encamped  m  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Fort  William ;  and  immediately  hostilities 
were  commenced.  A  handful  of  Kcppoch's  clan, 
commanded  by  major  Donald  Mac  Donald,  even 
before  they  Joined  the  pretender,  attacked  two 
companies  of  new  raised  soldiers,  who,  with  their 
officer,  were  disarmed  after  an  obstinate  dispute  : 
another  captain  of  the  king's  forces,  falling  into 
their  hands,  was  courteously  dismissed  with  one  ot 
the  pretender's  manifestoes,  and  a  passport  for  his 
personal  safety.  The  administration  was  now  ef- 
fectually alarmed.  The  lords  of  the  regency  issued 
a  proclamation,  offering  a  reward  of  thirty  thousand 
pounds  to  any  person  who  should  apprehend  the 
prince-adventurer.  The  same  price  was  set  upon 
the  head  of  the  elector  of  Hanover,  in  a  proclama- 
tion published  by  the  pretender.  A  courier  was 
despatched  to  Holland,  to  hasten  the  return  of  his 
majesty,  who  arrived  m  England  about  the  latter 
end  of  August.  A  requisition  was  made  of  the  six 
thousand  Dutch  auxiliaries;  and  several  British 
regiments  were  recalled  from  the  Netherlands. 
A  loyal  address  was  presented  to  the  king  by  the 
city  of  London ;  and  the  merchants  of  this  metro- 
polis resolved  to  raise  two  regiments  at  their  own 
expense.  Orders  wero  issued  to  keep  the  trained 
bands  in  readiness ;  to  array  the  militia  of  West- 
minster ;  and  instructions  to  the  same  effect  were 
sent  to  all  the  lords-lieutenants  of  the  counties 
throughout  the  kingdom.  The  principal  noblemen 
of  the  nation  made  a  tender  of  their  services  to 
their  sovereign ;  and  some  of  them  received  com- 
missions to  levy  regiments  towards  the  suppression 
of  the  rebellion.  Bodies  of  volunteers  were  incor- 
porated in  London,  and  many  other  places  j  asso- 
ciations were  formed,  large  contributions  raised  in 
different  towns,  counties,  and  communities :  and  a 
great  number  of  eminent  merchants  in  London 
agreed  to  support  the  public  credit,  by  receiving,  as 
usual,  bank-notes  in  payment  for  the  purposes  of 
traffic.  The  protestant  clergy  of  all  denominations 
exerted  themselves  with  extraordinary  ardour,  in 
preaching  against  the  religion  of  Rome  and  the 
pretender ;  and  the  friends  of  the  government  were 
encouraged,  animated,  and  confirmed  in  their  prin- 
ciples, by  several  spiritual  productions  published 
for  the  occasion. 

In  a  Word  the  bulk  of  the  nation  seemed  unani- 
mously bent  upon  opposing  the  enterprise  of  the 
pretender,  who,  nevertheless,  had  already  made 
surprising  progress.  His  arrival  in  Scotland  was 
no  sooner  confirmed,  than  Sir  John  Cope,  who 
commanded  tho  troops  in  that  kingdom,  assembled 
what  force  he  could  oring  together,  and  advanced 
against  the  rebels.  Understanding,  however,  that 
they  had  taken  possession  of  a  strong  pass,  he 
changed  his  route,  and  proceeded  northwards  as  far 
as  Inverness,  leaving  the  capital  and  the  southern 
parts  of  North  Britain  wholly  exposed  to  the  in- 
cursions of  the  enemy.  The  highlanders  forthwith 
marched  to  Perth,  where  tho  chevalier  do  St. 
George  was  proclaimed  king  of  Great  Britain, 
and  the  public  money  seized  for  his  use  :  the  same 
steps  were,  taken  at  Dundee  and  other  places. 
Prince  Charles  was  joined  by  the  nobleman  who 
assumed  the  title  of  duke  of  Perth,  the  viscount 
Strathallan,  lord  Nairn,  lord  George  Murray,  and 
many  persons  of  distinction,  with  their  followers. 
The  marquis  of  Tullibardine,  who  had  accompanied 
him  from  France,  took  possession  of  Athol,  as  heir 
of  blood  to  the  titles  and  estates  which  his  younger 
brother  enjoyed  in  consequence  of  his  attainder ; 
and  met  with  some  success  in  arming  the  tenants 
for  the  support  of  that  cause  which  he  avowed. 
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(Ike  rebel  any  being  considerably  augmented, 
though  very  fit-provided  with  arms,  crowed  the 
Forth  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stirling,  end  ad- 
rauced  forwards  Edinburgh,  where  they  were  joined 
by  lord  Elcho,  son  of  the  earl  of  Wemys,  and  other 
persons  of  some  distinction.  On  the  sixteenth  day 
)f  September  Charles  summoned  the  town  to  sur- 
render. The  inhabitants  were  divided  by  faction, 
and  distracted  by  fear :  die  place  was  not'in  a  pos- 
ture-of  defence,  and  the  magistrates  would  not  ex- 
pose the  people  to  the  uncertain  issue  of  an  assault. 
Several  deputations  were  sent  from  the  town  to  the 
pretender  in  order  to  negotiate  terms  of  capitula- 
ion.  In  the  mean  time,  one  of  the  gates  being 
rpened  for  the  admission  of  a  coach,  Cameron  of 
Lochiel,  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  highland 
chiefs,  rushed  into  the  place  with  a  party  of  his 
men,  and  secured  it  without  opposition.  Next 
morning  the  whole  rebel  army  entered,  and  their 
prince  took,  possession  of  the  royal  palace  of  Holy- 
rood-house  in  the  suburbs.  Then  he  caused  his 
tether  to  be  proclaimed  at  the  market-cross ;  there 
ilso  the  manifesto  was  read,  in  which  the  chevalier 
le  St.  George  declared  his  son  Charles  regent  of 
tiis  dominions,  promised  to  dissolve  the  union,  and 
redress  the  grievances  of  Scotland.  His  being  in 
possession  of  the  capital  encouraged  his  followers, 
rod  added  reputation  to  his  arms :  but  tins  treasure 
belonging  to  the  two  banks  of  that  kingdom  had 
teen  previously  conveyed  into  the  castle,  a  strong 
fortress,  with  a  good  garrison,  under  the  command 
>f  general  Guest,  on  old  officer  of  experience  and 
capacity. 
During  these  transactions,  Sir  John  Cope  march 


consternation  which  ha  fate  success  had  dinted 
through  the  kingdom  of  England. 

EFFORTS  OF  THE  FRIENDS  OF  GOTERK- 
MENT  IN  SCOTLAND. 

Chxklx*  continued  to  reside  in  the  pafeee  ef 
Rofyrood -house  (ft) ;  and  tool  measures  for  cutting 
off  the  communication  between  the  cattle  and  the 
city.  General  Guest  declared  that  he  would  de- 
molish the  city,  unless  the  blockade  should  be 
raised,  so  as  that  provision  might  be  carried  into 
the  castle.  After  having  waited  the  return  of  an 
express  which  he  had  found  means  to  despateh  to 
court,  he  began  to  put  bis  threats  in  execution,  by 
firing  upon  the  town.  Some  houses  were  beaten 
down,  and  several  persons  killed  even  at  the  but- 
ket-crosa.  The  citizens,  alarmed  at  tins  disaster, 
sent  a  deputation  to  the  prince,  entreating  Mm  to 
raise  the  blockade ;  and  he  complied  with  their 
request.  He  levied  a  regiment  in  Edinburgh  sad 
the  neighbourhood.  He  imposed  taxes ;  seized  the 
merchandise  that  was  deposited  in  the  king's  ware- 
houses at  Leith,  and  other  places  ;  and  compelled 
the  city  of  Glasgow  to  accommodate  him  with  a 
large  sum,  to  be  repaid  when  the  peace  of  fte 
1  kingdom  should  be  re-estabfished.  The  number  of 
his  fpUowers  daily  increased :  and  he  received  con- 
siderable supplies  of  money,  artillery,  and  snum- 
nition,  by  single  stripe  that  arrived  from  France, 
where  his  interest  seemed  to  rise  in  proportion  to 
the  success  of  his  arms.  The  greater  and  richer 
part  of  Scotland  was  averse  to  his  family  and  pre- 
tensions :  but  the  people  were  unarmed  and  uadb- 


unbaTked  with  his  troops,  and  on  the  seventeenth 
lay  of  September  landed  at  Dunbar,  about  twenty 
niles  to  the  eastward  of  Edinburgh.  Here  he  was 
oined  by  two  regiments  of  dragoons  which  had 
•etired  with  precipitation  from  the  capital  at  the 
ipproach  of  the  highland  army.  With  this  rein- 
brcement,  his  troops  amounted  to  near  three  thou- 
tand  men;  and  he  began  his  march  to  Edinburgh, 
n  order  to  give  battle  to  the  enemy.  On  the  twen- 
ieth  day  of  the  month,  he  encamped  in  the  neigb- 
Murhood  of  Prestonpans,  having  the  village  of 
[ranent  in  his  front,  and  the  sea  in  his  rear.  Early 
lext  morning  he  was  attacked  by  the  young  pre- 
ender,  at  the  head  of  about  two  thousand  four 
londred  highlanders,  half-armed,  who  charged 
hem  sword  in  hand  with  such  impetuosity,  that  in 
ess  than  ten  minutes  after  the  battle  began,  the 
dng*s  troops  were  broken  and  totally  routed.  The 
Iragoons  fled  in  the  utmost  confusion  at  the  first 
inset ;  the  general  officers  having  made  some  uu- 
tuccessful  efforts  to  rally  them,  thought  proper  to 
:onsult  their  own  safety  by  an  expeditious  retreat 
owards  Coldstream  on  the  Tweed.  All  the  infan- 
ry  were  either  killed  or  taken ;  and  the  colours, 
irtillery,  tents,  baggage,  and  military  chest,  fell 
nto  the  hands  of  the  victor,  who  returned  in  tri- 
umph to  Edinburgh.  Never  was  victory  more  com- 
pete, or  obtained  at  a  smaller  expense ;  for  not 
ibove  fifty  of  the  rebels  lost  their* lives  in  the  en- 
gagement. Five  hundred  of  the  king's  troops  were 
Jffed  on  the  field  of  battle ;  and  among  these  colo- 
iel  Gardiner,  a  gallant  officer,  who  disdained  to 
ave  his  life  at  the  expense  of  bis  honour.  When 
bandoned  by  bis  own  regiment  of  dragoons,  he 
lighted  from  his  horse,  Joined  the  infantry,  and 
ought  on  foot,  until  he  fell  covered  with  wounds, 
a  sight  of  his  own  threshold.  Prince  Charles  bore 
is  good  fortune  with  moderation.  He  prohibited 
B  rejoicings  for  the  victory  he  had  obtained :  the 
rounded  soldiers  were  treated  with  humanity ;  and 
tie  officers  were  sent  into  Fife  and  Angus,  where 
hey  were  left  at  liberty  on  their  parole,  which  the 
renter  part  of  them  shamefully  broke  in  the  se- 
uei.  From  this  victory  the  pretender  reaped  man- 
old  and  important  advantages.  His  followers 
fere  armed,  his  party  encouraged,  and  his  enemies 
rtimidated.  He  was  supplied  with  a  train  of  field- 
rtillery,  and  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  and 
aw  himself  possessed  of  all  Scotland,  except  the 
>rtresses,  the  reduction  of  which  he  could  not  pre- 
md  to  undertake  without  proper  implements  and 
ngineers.  After  the  battle  he  was  joined  by  a 
mall  detachment  from  the  highlands ;  and  some 
biefs,  who  had  hitherto  been  on  the  reserve,  began 
►  exert  their  influence  in  his  favour.  But  be  was 
ot  yet  in  a  condition  to  take  advantage  of  that 


back  from  Inverness  to  Aberdeen,  where  he    cipUued,  consequently  passive  under  hwotaanuon 
i — 14-j  _s^v  vi- — j  —  ^i .   i  By  Qfa  ^mef  however,  the  prince-pretender  wat 

joined  by  the  earl  of  KUmarnock>  the  lords  Elcho, 
Balmerino,  Ogihrie,  Pitsligo ;  and  the  eldest  sen  of 
lord  Lovat  had  begun  to  assemble  hi*  father's  clan, 
in  order  to  reinforce  the  victor,  whose  army  lay 
encamped  at  Duddtngston,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Edinburgh.  Kilmarnock  and  Balmerino  were 
men  of  broken  and  desperate  fortune :  Elcho  and 
Ogilrie  were  son*  to  the  earls  of  Wemys  and  Airly; 
so  that  their  influence  was  far  from  being'  extensive. 
Pitsligo  was  a  nobleman  of  a  very  amiable  charac- 
ter, as  well  as  of  great  person*!  interest ;  andgteat 
dependence  was  placed  upon  tfte  power  and  attach- 
ment of  lord  Lovat,  who  had  entered  into  nrivafe 
engagements  with  the  cftevaHer'  de  St.  George, 
though  he  still  wore  the  musk  of  loy&fty  to  the  gor- 
ernment,  and  disavowed  the  conduct  of  hat  m 
when  he  declared  for  the  pretender.  This  old  no- 
bleman is  the  same  Simon  Eraser  whom  we  have 
had  occasion  to  mention  as-  8  partisan  and  emtoaty 
of  the  court  of  St.  Germain's,  in  the  year  dne  (noa> 
sand  seven  hundred  and  three.  He  had  renounced 
his  connections  with  that  family ;  and,  in  the  rebel 
Man  immediately  after  the  accession  of  king  George 
I.  approved  himself  a  warm  friend  to  the  protesutot 
succession.  Since  that  period  he  had  been  induced, 
by  disgust  and  ambition,  to  change  his  prindplei 
again,  and  was,  in  secret,  an  enthusiast  m  jacoWt- 
ism.  He  hud  greatly  augmented  Ms  estate,  and 
obtained  a  considerable  interest  in  the  faighUnds, 
where,  however,  he  was  rather  dreaded  than  bt- 
loved.  He  was  bold,  enterprising,  vain,  arbitrary, 
rapacious,  cruel,  and  deceitful :  but  Iris  character 
was  chiefly  marked  by  a  species  of  low  ctmntaj 
and  dissimulation,  which,  however,  <rrersnotto 
purpose,  and  contributed  to  hit  own  ruin.  Whue 
Charles  resided  at  Edinburgh,  the  nianpus  de 
Guflles  arrived  at  Montrose,  as  envoy  from  the 
French  king,  with  several  officers,  some  canoe*, 
and  a  considerable  quantity  of  small  arms  for  the 
use  of  that  adventurer  (6.) 


PRECAUTIONS  TAKEN  IN  ENGLAND. 

While  the  young  pretender  endeavowedto 
improve  the  advantages  he  had  gained,  the  sums- 
try  of  Great  Britain  took  every  possible  iseaturr 
to  retard  his  progress.  Several  powerful  chiefr  in 
the  highlands  were  attached  to  the  govermneot, 
and  exerted  themselves  in  its  defence.  The  duke 
of  Argyle  began  to  arm  bis  vassals ;  but  not  before 
he  had  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  legi*"*"**: 
Twelve  hundred  men  were  raised  by  the  <sr\w 
Sutherland :  the  lord  Rao  brought  a  considerable 
number  to  the  field :  the  Grants  and  Monroes  ap- 
peared under  their  respective  leaden  fur  the  Mr- 
vice  of  hi*  majesty :  Sfr  Alexander  VacdeaaU  de- 
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elarod  for  kins  George,  and  the  laird  of  Macleod 
pent  two  thousand  hardy  islanders  from  Skyc,  to 
strengthen  the  same  Interest.  These  gentlemen, 
though  supposed  to  be  otherwise  affected,  were 
governed  and  directed  by  the  advice  of  Duncan 
Forbes,  president  of  the  college  of  justice  at  Edin- 
burgh ;  a  man  of  extensive  knowledge,  agreeable 
manners,  and  unblemished  integrity.  He  procured. 
commissions  for  raising  twenty  independent  com-' 
ponies,  and  some  of  these  he  bestowed  upon  indi- 
viduals who  were  either  attached  by  principle,  or 
engaged  by  promise,  to  the  pretender.  He  acted 
with  indefatigable  seal  for  the  interest*of  the  reign- 
ing family ;  and  greatly  injured  an  opulent  fortune 
m  their  service.  He  confirmed  several  chiefs  who 
began  to  waver  in  their  principles :  some  he  actu- 
ally converted  by  the  energy  or  his  arguments,  and 
brought  over  to  the  assistance  of  the  government, 
which  they  had  determined  to  oppose :  others  he 
persuaded  to  remain  quiet,  without  taking  any 
•hare  in  the  present  troubles.  Certain  it  is,  this 
gentleman,  by  his  Industry  and  address,  prevented 
the  Insurrection  of  ten  thousand  highlanders,  who 
woeld  otherwise  hare  joined  the  pretender ;  and, 
therefore,  he  may  be  said  to  hare  been  one  great 
cause  of  that  adventurer's  miscarriage.  The  earl  of 
London  repaired  to  Inverness,  where  he  completed 
sjIm  regiment  of  highlanders ;  directed  the  conduct 
of  the  clans  who  bad  taken  arms  in  behalf  of  his 
majesty ;  and,  by  his  tigilance,  overawed  the  disaf- 
fected chieftains  of  that  country)  who  bad  not  yet 
openly  engaged  in  the  rebellion.  Immediately  af- 
ter the  defeat  of  Cope,  six  thousand  Dutch  troops 
(7)  arrived  in  England,  and  three  battalions  of 
guards,  with  scren  regiments  of  infantry,  were  re- 
called from  Flanders,  for  the  defence  oi  the  king- 
dom. They  forthwith  began  their  march  to  the 
North,  under  the  command  of  general  Wade,  who 
received  orders  to  assemble  an  army,  which  pro- 
ceeded to  Newcastle.  The  parliament  meeting  on 
Che  sixteenth  day  of  October,  his  majesty  care  them 
to  understand,  that  an  unnatural  rebellion  had  broke 
oat  in  Scotland,  towards  the  suppression  of  which 
he  craved  their  advice  and  assistance.  He  found 
both  houses  cordial  in  their  addresses,  and  xealous 
in  their  attachment  to  his  person  and  government. 
The  commons  forthwith  suspended  the  habeas  cor- 
am act ;  and  several  persons  were  apprehended 
en  suspicion  of  treasonable  practices.  Immediately 
alter  the  session  was  opened,  the  duke  of  Cumber- 
land arrived  from  the  Netherlands,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  another  detachment  of  dragoons  and  in- 
fantry. The  train  bands  of  London  were  reviewed 
£bis  majesty :  the  county  regiments  were  com- 
tcd ;  the  volunteers,  in  different  parts  of  the 
gdom,  employed  themselves  industriously  in  the 
exercise  of  arms ;  and  the  whole  English  nation 
teemed  to  rise  up  as  one  man  against  this  formida- 
ble invader.  The  government  being  apprehensive 
of  a  descent  from  Prance,  appointed  admiral  Ver- 
non to  command  a  squadron  in  the  Downs,  to  ob- 
serve the  motions  of  the  enemy  by  sea,  especially 
in  the  harbours  of  Dunkirk  and  Boulogne ;  and  his 
cruiser))  took  several  ships  laden  with  soldiers,  offi- 
cers, and  anrmunitiou,  destined  for  the  service  of 
the  pretender  in  Scotland. 

This  enterprising  youth,  having  collected  about 
five  thousand  men.  resolved  to  make  an  irruption 
Into  England,  which  he  accordingly  entered  by  the 
west  border  on  the  sixth  day  of  November.  Car- 
lisle was  invested,  and  in  less  than  three  days  sur- 
rendered :  the  keys  were  delivered  to  him  at 
Brampton,  by  the  mayor  and  aldermen  on  their 
knees.  Here  he  found  a  considerable  quantity  of 
arms ;  his  father  was  proclaimed  king  of  Great 
Britain,  and  himself  regent,  by  the  magistrates  iu 
their  formalities.    (General  Wade  being  apprized 
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being  apprize* 
Of  hat  progress,  decamped  from  Newcastle,  and  ad- 
vanced  across  tbe  country  as  far  as  Hexham,  though 
the  fields  were  covered  with  snow,  and  the  roads 
almost  impassable.  There  he  received  Intelligence 
that  Carlisle  was  reduced,  and  forthwith  returned 
to  his  former  station.  In  the  mean  time,  orders 
were  issned  for  assembling  anotltcr  army  in  Staf- 
fordshire, under  the  command  of  Sir  John  Ligonier. 
Prince  Charles,  notwithstanding  this  formidable 
opposition,  determined  to  proceed.  He  bad  receiv- 
ed assurances  from  France,  that  a  considerable 
body  of  troops  would  be  landed  on  the  southern 
coast  of  Britain,  to  make  a  diversion  in  his  favour ; 
and  lie  never  doubted  but  that  be  should  be  joined 
by  all  the  English  malcontents,  as  soon  as  he  could 


penetrate  Into  the  heart  of  the  kingdom.  Leaving 
a  small  garrison  in  the  castle  of  Carlisle,  he  ad- 
vanced to  Penrith,  marching  on  foot  in  the  highland 
garb,  at  the  head  of  his  forces j  and  continued  his 
route  through  Lancaster  and  Preston  to  Manches- 
ter, where,  on  the  twenty -ninth  day  of  the  month, 
he  established  his  head-quarters.  There  he  was 
joined  by  about  two  hundred  Englishmen,  who  were 
formed  into  a  regiment,  under  the  command  of  col- 
onel Townley.  The  inhabitants  seemed  to  receive 
hhn  with  marks  of  affection  ;  and  his  arrival  was 
celebrated  by  illuminations,  and  other  public  rejoic- 
ings. His  supposed  intention  was  to  prosecute  his 
march  by  the  way  of  Chester  into  Wales,  where  he 
hoped  to  find  a  great  number  of  adherents :  but  all 
the  bridges  over  the  river  Mersey  being  broken 
down,  he  chose  the  route  to  Stockport,  and  forded 
the  river  at  the  head  of  his  division,  though  the 
water  rose  to  his  middle.  He  passed  through  Mac- 
clesfield and  Congleton ;  and  on  the  fourth  day  of 
December  entered  the  town  of  Derby,  in  which  his 
army  was  quartered,  and  his  father  proclaimed  with 
great  formality.  He  had  now  advanced  withiu  one 
hundred  miles  of  the  capital,  wldch  was  filled  with 
terror  and  confusion.  Wade  lingered  in  Yorkshire . 
the  duke  of  Cumberland  had  assumed  the  command 
of  the  other  army  assembled  in  tho  neighbourhood 
of  Lichfield,  lie  had  marched  from  Stafford  to 
Stono ;  so  that  the  rebels,  in  turning  off  from  Ash- 
bourne to  Derby,  had  gained  a  march  between  him 
and  London.  Had  diaries  proceeded  in  his  career 
with  that  expedition  which  he  had  hitherto  used, 
he  might  have  made  himself  master  of  the  metrop- 
olis, where  ho  would  have  been  certainly  joined  by 
a  considerable  number  of  his  well-wishers,  who 
waited  impatiently  for  his  approach :  yet  this  ex- 
ploit could  not  have  been  achieved  without  hazard- 
ing an  engagement,  and  running  the  risk  of  being 
enclosed  within  three  armies,  each  greatly  superior 
to  his  own  in  number  and  artillery.  Orders  wero 
given  for  forming  a  camp  on  Flnchley-common, 
where  the  king  resolved  to  take  the  field  in  person, 
accompanied  by  tho  earl  of  Stair,  field-marshal  and 
commander  in  chief  of  the  forces  in  South- Britain. 
Some  Romish  priests  were  apprehended :  the  mili- 
tia of  London  and  Middlesex  were  kept  in  readiness 
to  march :  double  watches  were  posted  at  the  city- 
gates,  and  signals  of  alarm  appointed.  Tho  volun- 
teers of  the  city  were  incorporated  into  a  regimeut : 
the  practitioners  of  tbe  law,  headed  by  the  judges, 
weavers  of  Spital-fields,  and  other  communities, 
engaged  in  associations;  and  even  tlio  managers 
of  the  theatres  offered  to  raise  a  body  of  their  de- 
pendents for  the  service  of  the  government.  Not- 
withstanding these  precautions  and  appearances  of 
unanimity,  the  trading  part  of  tho  city,  and  those 
concerned  in  the  money-corporations,  were  over- 
whelmed with  fear  and  dejection.  They  reposed 
very  little  confidence  in  the  courage  or  discipline 
of  their  militia  and  volunteers :  they  had  received 
Intelligence  that  the  French  were  employed  in 
making  preparations  s.t  Dunkirk  and  Calais  for  a 
descent  upon  England  :  they  dreaded  an  iosurrec 
tion  of  the  Roman  catholic*,  and  other  friends  of 
the  house  of  Stuart ;  and  they  reflected  that  tbe 
highlanders,  of  whom  by  this  time  they  had  con- 
ceived a  most  terrible  idea,  were  within  four  davs' 
march  of  the  capital.  Alarmed  by  these  consider ' 
ations,  they  prognosticated  their  own  ruin  in  the 
approaching  revolution;  and  their  counteeancee 
exhibited  the  plainest  marks  of  horror  and  despair. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Jacobites  were  elevated  to 
an  insolence  of  hope,  which  they  were  at  no  pains 
to  conceal ;  while  many  people,  who  had  no  private 
property  to  lone,  and  thought  no  change  would  lie 
for  the  worse,  wuited  the  issue  of  this  crisis  with 
the  most  calm  indifference. 

THE  REBELS  RETREAT  INTO  SCOTLAND. 

This  state  of  suspense  was  of  short  duration. 
The  young  pretender  found  himself  miserably 
disappointed  in  lus  expectations.  He  had  now 
advanced  into  the  middle  of  the  kingdom,  an  J 
except  a  few  that  joined  him  at  Manchester,  not 
a  soul  appeared  in  his  behalf:  one  would  hate 
imagined  that  all  Che  Jacobites  of  England  had 
been  annihilated.  The  Welch  took  no  step  to 
excite  an  insurrection  in  his  favour :  the  Preach 
made  no  attempt  towards  an  invasion :  his  court 
was  divided  into  factions:  the  highland  chiefs 
began  to  murmur,  and  their  clans  to  be  unruly : 
he  saw  himself  with  a  handful  of  men  hemmed 
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in  between  two  considerable  armies  in  the  middle 
of  winter,  and  in  a  country  disaffected  to  his  cause. 
He  knew  he  could  not  proceed  to  the  metropolis 
without  hasarding  a  battle,  and  that  a  defeat 
would  be  attended  with  the  inevitable  destruction 
of  himself  and  all  his  adherents ;  and  he  had  re- 
ceived information  that  his  friends  and  officers  had 
assembled  a  body  of  forces  in  the  North,  superior 
in  number  to  those  by  whom  he  was  attended.  He 
called  a  council  at  Derby ;  and  proposed  to  advance 
towards  London:  the  proposal  was  supported  by 
lord  Nairn  with  great  vehemence;  but  after  vio- 
lent disputes,  the  majority  determined  that  they 
should  retreat  to  Scotland  with  all  possible  expedi- 
tion. Accordingly  they  abandoned:  Derby  on  the 
sixth  day  of  December,  early  in  the  morning,  and 
measured  back  the  route  by  which  they  had  ad- 
vanced, on  the  ninth  their  vanguard  arrived  at 
Manchester :  on  the  twelfth  they  entered  Preston, 
and  continued  their  march  northwards.  The  duke 
of  Cumberland,  who  was  encamped  at  Meriden, 
when  first  apprised  of  their  retreat  detached  the 
horse  and   dragoons  in   pursuit  of  them ;   while 

general  Wade  began  his  march  from  Ferry-bridge 
i  Lancashire,  with  a  view  of  intercepting  them  in 
their  route :  but  at  Wakefield  he  understood  that 
they  thad  already  reached  Wigan :  he,  therefore, 
repaired  to  bis  old  jpost  at  Newcastle,  after  having 
detached  general  Oglethorpe,  with  his  horse  and 
dragoons,  to  join  those  who  had  been  sent  off  from 
the<dukeJs  army.  They  pursued  with  such  alacrity, 
that  they  overtook  the  rear  of  the  rebels,  with 
which  they  skirmished,  in  Lancashire.  The  militia 
of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  were  raised  and 
armed  by  the  duke's  order,  to  harass  them  in  their 
march.  The  bridges  were  broken  down,  the  roads 
damaged,  and  the  beacons  lighted  to  alarm  the 
country.  Nevertheless,  they  retreated  regularly 
with  their  small  train  of  artillery.  They  were  over- 
taken at  the  village  of  Clifton,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Penrith,  by  two  regiments  of  dragoons.  These 
alighted,  and  lined  the  hedges,  in  order  to  harass 
part  of  the  enemy's  rear-guard,  commanded  by  lord 
John  Murray :  who,  at  the  head  of  the  Macpher- 
sons,  'attacked  the  dragoons  sword  in  hand,  and 
repulsed  them  with  some  loss.  On  the  nineteenth 
day  of  the  month,  the  highland  army  reached  Car. 
lisle,  where  the  majority  of  the  English  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  pretender  were  left,  at  their  own  desire. 
Charles,  having  reinforced  the  garrison  of  the  place, 
crossed  the  rivers  Eden  and  Solway  into  Scotland, 
having  thus  accomplished  one  of  the  most  surprising 
retreats  that  ever  was  performed.  But  the  most 
remarkable  circumstance  of  this  expedition  was, 
the  moderation  and  regularity  with  which  those 
ferocious  people  conducted  themselves  in  a  country 
abounding  with  plunder.  No  violence  was  offered ; 
no  outrage  committed ;  and  they  were  effectually 
restrained  from  the  exercise  of  rapine.  Notwith- 
standing the  excessive  cold,  the  hunger  and  fatigue, 
to  which  they  must  have  been  exposed,  they  left 
behind  no  sick,  and  lost  a  very  few  stragglers ;  but 
retired  with  deliberation,  and  carried  off  their  can- 
non in  the  face  of  their  enemy.  The  duke  of  Cumber- 
Ipnd  invested  Carlisle  with  his  whole  army  on 
the  twenty-first  day  of  December,  and  on*  the 
thirtieth  the  garrison  surrendered  on  a  sort  of  capi- 
tulation made  with  the  duke  of  Richmond.  The 
Erisoners,  amounting  to  about  four  hundred,  were 
obrisoned  in  different  gaols  in  England,  and  the 
duke  returned  to  London. 

The  pretender  proceeded  by  the  way  of  Dumfries 
to  Glasgow,  from  which  last  city  he  exacted  severe 
contributions,  on  account  of  its  attachment  to  the 
government,  for  whose  service  it  had  raised  a  regi- 
ment of  nine  hundred  men  under  the  command  of 
the  earl  of  Home.  Having  continued  several  days 
at  Glasgow,  he  advanced  towards  Stirling,  and  was 

(oined  by  some  forces  which  had  been  assembled 
u  his  absence  by  lords  Lewis  Gordon  and  John 
Drummond,  brothers  to  the  dukes  of  Gordon  and 
Perth.  This  last  nobleman  had  arrived  from  France 
in  November,  with  a  small  reinforcement  of  French 
and  Irish,  and  a  commission  as  general  of  these 
auxiliaries.  He  fixed  his  bead-quarters  at  Perth, 
where  he  was  reinforced  by  the  earl  of  Cromartie 
and  other  clans,  to  the  number  of  two  thousand, 
and  he  was  accommodated  with  a  small  train  of 
artillery.  They  had  found  means  to  surprise  a 
iloop  of  war  at  Montrose,  with  the  guns  or  which 
they  fortified  that  harbour.  They  had  received  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  from  Spain.   They  took 
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of  Dundee,  Dumblane,  Downoaatle,  and 

The  earl  of  London 
remained  at  Inverness,  with  about  two  thousand 
highlanders  in  the  service  of  his  majesty.  He 
convoyed  provisions  to  Fort-Augustus  and  Fort- 
Wilham  :  he  secured  the  person  of  lord  Loral, 
who  still  temporised,  and  at  length  this  cunning 
veteran  accomplished  his  escape.  The  laird  of  Mae- 
leod,  and  Mr.  Monro  of  Culcairn,  being  detached 
from  Inverness  towards  Aberdeenshire,  were  sur- 
prised and  routed  by  lord  Lewis  Gordon  at  Inverury; 
and  that  interest  seemed  to  preponderate  in  the 
north  of  Scotland.  Prince  Charles  being  joined  by 
lord  John  Drummond,  invested  the  castle  of  Stir- 
ling, in  which  general  Blakeney  commanded :  but 
his  people  were,  so  little  used  to  enterprises  of  this 
kind,  mat  they  made  very  tittle  progress  in  their 
operations. 

THE  KING'S  TROOPS  UNDER  HAWLBY 

ARE  WORSTED  AT  FALKIRK. 

Br  this  time,  a  considerable  body  of  forces  was 
assembled  at  Edinburgh,  under  the  conduct  of  gen- 
eral Hawley,  who  determined  to  relieve  Stirling 
castle,  and  advanced  to  Linlithgow  on  the  tkirtoffmfi 
day  of  January :  next  day  his  whole  army  rendes- 
voused  at  Falkirk,  while  die  rebels  were  cantoned 
about  Bannockburn.  On  the  seventeenth  day  of 
the  month,  they  began  their  march  in  two  columns 
to  attack  the  King's  forces,  and  had  forded  the 
water  of  Carven,  within  three  miles  of  Hawley** 
camp,  before  he  discovered  their  intention.  Such 
was  ms  obstinacy,  self-conceit,  or  contempt  of  the 
enemy,  that  he  slighted  the  repeated  intelligence 
he  had  received  of  their  motions  and  design,  firmly 
believing  they  durst  not  hazard  any  engagement. 
At  length,  perceiving  they  had  occupied  the  rising 
ground  to  the  southward  of  Falkirk,  he  ordered  his 
cavalry  to  advance,  and  drive  them  from  the  emi- 
nence ;  while  his  infantry  formed  and  were  drawn 
up  in  order  of  battle.  The  highlanders  kept  up  then- 
fire,  and  took  aim  so  well,  that  the  assailants  were 
broke  by  the  first  volley :  they  retreated  with  prod 

Eitation,  and  fell  in  amongst  the  infantry,  which  were 
kewise  discomposed  by  the  wind  and  ram  beating 
with  great  violence  in  their  faces,  wetting  thetrpow- 
der,  and  disturbing  their  .eyesight.  Some  of  the 
dragoons  rallied/and  advanced  again  to  the  charge, 
with  part  of  the  infantry  which  had  not  been  en 
gaged  :  then  the  pretender  marched  up  at  the  head 
of  his  corps  de  reserve,  consisting  of  the  regiment 
of  lord  John  Drummond,  and  the  Irish  piquets* 
These  reinforcing  the  Camerons  and  the  Stuarts  in 
the  front  line,  immediately  obliged  the  dragoons  to 

Sive  way  a  second  time;  and  they  again  disor- 
ered  the  foot  in  their  retreat.  They  set  fire  to 
their  camp,  and  abandoned  Falkirk  with  their  bag- 
gage and  train,  which  last  had  never  reached  the, 
field  of  battle.  The  rebels  followed  their  first  blow, 
and  great  part  of  the  royal  army  after  one  irregu- 
lar discharge,  turned  their  backs  and  fled  in  the  ut- 
most consternation.  In  all  probability  few  or  none 
of  them  would  have  escaped,  had  not  general 
Huske  and  brigadier'  Cholmondeley,  rallied  part  of 
some  regiments,  and  made  a  gallant  stand,  which 
favoured  the  retreat  of  the  rest  to  Falkirk,  from 
whence  they  retired  in  confusion  to  Edinburgh, 
leaving  the  field  of  battle,  with  part  of  their  tents 
and  artillery,  to  the  rebels  :  but  their  loss  of  men 
did  not  exceed  three  hundred,  including  Sir  Robert 
Monro,  colonel  Whitney,  and  some  other  officers  of 
distinction.  It  was  at  this  period,  that  the  officers 
who  had  been  taken  at  the  battle  of  Prestonpans, 
and  conveyed  to  Angus  and  Fife,  finding  themseUes 
unguarded,  broke  their  parole,  and  returned  to 
Edinburgh,  ton  pretence  of  their  having  been  for: 
cibly  released  by  the  inhabitants  of  those  parts  (9). 

THE  DUKE  OF  CUMBERLAND  COMMANDS 

THE  ROYAL  TROOPS. 

Gknbkal  Hawlky,  who  had  boasted  that,  with 
two  regiments  of  dragoons,  he  would  drive  tine  rebel 
army  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other, 
incurred  abundance  of  censure  for  the  disposition 
he  made,  as  well  as  for  his  conduct  before  and  after 
the  action  :  but  he  found  means  to  vindicate  him- 
self to  the  satisfaction  of  his  sovereign.  Neverthe 
less,  it  was  judged  necessary  that  the  army  in  Scot 
land  should  be  commanded  by  a  general  in  whom 
the  soldiers  might  have  some  confidence ;  and  the 
duke  of  Cumberland  was  chosen  for  this  purpose. 
Over  and  above  bis  being  beloved  by  lb*  army,  k 


was  suggested,  thai  the  appearance  of  a  prince  of 
the  blood  in  Scotland  might  have  a  favourable 
effect  upon  the  minds  of  the  people  in  that  king- 
dom :  he,  therefore  began  to  prepare  for  his  nor- 
thern expedition.  Meanwhile,  the  French  min- 
uter at  the  Hague  having  represented  to  the 
States-general,  that  the  auxiliaries  which  they  had 
sent  into  Great  Britain  were  part  of  the  garrisons 
of  Tournay  and  Dendermonde',  and  restricted  by 
the  capitulation  from  bearing  arms  against  France 
for  a  certain  term,  the  States  thought  proper  to 
recall  them,  rather  than  come  to  an  open  rupture 
with  his  most  christian  majesty.  In  the  room  of 
those  troops,  six  thousand  Hessians  were  transport- 
ed from  Flanders  to  Leith,  where  they  arrived  in 
the  beginning  of  February,  under  the  command  of 
their  prince,  Frederick  of  Hesse,  son-in-law  to  his 
Britannic  majesty.  By  this  time  the  duke  of  Cum- 
berland had  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  troops  in 
Edinburgh,  consisting  of  fourteen  battalions  of  in- 
fantry, two  regiments  of  dragoons,  and  twelve  hun- 
dred Mghlanders  from  Argyleshire,  under  the  com- 
mand of  colonel  Campbell 1740.  On  the  last  day 

of  January,  his  royal  highness  began  his  march  to 
Linlithgow  ;  and  the  enemy,  who  had  renewed  the 
siege  of  Stirling-castle,  not  only  abandoned  that 
enterprise,  but  crossed  the  river  Forth  with  preci- 
pitation. Their  prince  found  great  difficulty  iu 
maintaining  his  forces,  that  part  of  the  country 
being  quite  exhausted.  He  hoped  to  be  reinforced 
in  the  Highlands,  and  to  receive  supplies  of  all 
kinds  from  France  and  Spain  :  he,  therefore  retired 
Badcuoch  towards  Inverness,  which  the  earl 
London  abandoned  at  bis  approach.  The  fort 
is  surrendered  to  him  almost  without  opposition, 
and  here  he  fixed  his  head- quarters.  His  next 
exploit  was  the  siege  of  Fort-Augustus,  which  he 
In  a  little  time  reduced.  The  duke  of  Cumberland 
baring  secured  the  important  posts  of  Stirling  and 
Perth,  with  the  Hessian  battalions,  advanced  with 
the  army  to  Aberdeen,  where  he  was  joined  by 
the  duke  of  Gordon,  the  earls  of  Aberdeen  and 
Fmdlater,  the  bird  of  Grant,  and  other  persons  of 
distinction. 
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FORT-WILLIAM. 

Whilk  he  remained  in  this  place,  refreshing  his 
troops,  and  preparing  magazines,  a  party  of  the 
rebels  surprised  a  detachment  of  Kingston's  horse, 
and  about  seventy  Argyleshire  highlanders,  at 
Keith,  who  were  either  killed  or  taken.  Several 
advanced  parties  of  that  militia  met  with  the  same 
fate  in  different  places.  Lord  George  Murray  in- 
vested the  castle  of  Blair,  which  was  defended  by 
Sir  Andrew  Agnew,  until  a  body  of  Hessians 
marched  to  its  relief,  and  obliged  the  rebels  to  re- 
tire. The  prince-pretender  ordered  all  his  forces 
to  assemble',  in  order  to  begin  their  march  for 
Aberdeen,  to  attack  the  duke  of  Cumberland  ;  but, 
in  consequence  of  a  remonstrance  from  the  clans, 
who  declined  leaving  their  families  at  the  mercy  of 
the  king's  garrison  in  Fort-William,  he  resolved 
previously  to  reduce  that  fortress,  the  siege  of 
which  was  undertaken  by  brigadier  Stapleton,  an 
engineer  in  the  French  service  :  but  the  place  was 
so  vigorously  maintained  by  captain  Scot,  that  in 
the  beginning  of  April  they  thought  proper  to  re- 
linquish tho  enterprise.  The  earl  of  Loudon  had 
retired  into  Sutherland,  and  taken  post  at  Dornoch, 
where  his  quarters  were  beat  up  by  a  strong 
detachment  of  the  rebels,  commanded  by  the  duke 
of  Perth  :  a  major  and  sixty  men  taken  prisoners  ; 
and  the  earl  was  obliged  to  take  shelter  in  the  Isle  of 
Skye.  These  little  checks  were  counterbalanced 
by  some  advantages  which  his  majesty's  arms  ob- 
tained. The  sloop  of  war  which  the  rebels  had 
surprised  at  Montrose  was  re-taken  in  Sutherland, 
with  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  and  a  great 

? quantity  of  arms  on  board,  which  she  had  brought 
rom  France  for  the  use  of  the  pretender.  In  the 
same  county,  the  earl  of  Cromartie  fell  into  an  am- 
buscade, and  was  taken  by  the  militia  of  Suther- 
land, who  likewise  defeated  a  body  of  the  rebels  al 
Goldspie.  This  action  happened  on  the  very  day 
which  had  been  rendered  famous  by  the  victory 
obtained  at  Cullodcn, 


NOTES  TO  CHAPTER  V. 


1  The  opposition  had  sustained 
a  heavy  blow  in  the  death  of 
the  duke  of  Argyle,  a  noble- 
man of  shining  qualifications 
for  the  senate  and  the  field, 
whose  character  would  have 
been  still  more  illustrious, 
had  not  some  parts  of  his  con- 
duct subjected  him  to  the  sus- 
picion of  selfishness  and  in- 
constancy. He  was  suc- 
ceeded m  that  title  by  his 
brother,  Archibald  earl  of 
Hay. 

x  Mr.  Pope,  the  celebrated 
poet,  died  in  the  month  of 
June.  In  October,  the  old 
dutcbess  of  Marlborough  re- 
signed her  breath  in  the 
eighty-fifth  year  of  her  age, 
immensely  rich,  and  very 
little  regretted,  either  by  her 
own  family,  or  the  world  in 
general. 

8  Robert  earl   of  Orford,  late 

Srime  minister,  died  in 
larch,  after  having  for  a 
very  short  time  enjoyed  a 
pension  of  four  thousand 
pounds  granted  by  the  crown, 
in  consideration  of  his  past 


services-  Though  he  had  for 
such  a  length  of  time  directed 
the  application  of  the  public 
treasure,  bis  circumstances 
were  not  affluent :  he  was 
liberal  in  his  disposition,  and 
had  such  a  number  of  rapa- 
cious dependents  to  gratify, 
that  little  was  left  for  his 
own  private  occasions. 

4  The  Elizabeth,  a  king's  ship, 
was  procured  as  a  convoy,  by 
the  interest  of  Mr.  Walsh, 
an  Irish  merchant  at  Nantes ; 
and  on  board  of  her  fifty 
French  young  gentlemen  em- 
barked as  volunteers. 

5  While  he  resided  at  Edin* 
burgh,  some  of  the  presby- 
terian  clergy  continued  to 
preach  in  the  churches  of 
that  city,  and  publicly  prayed 
for  king  George,  without  suf- 
fering the  least  punishment 
or  molestation.  One  minis- 
ter in  particular,  of  the  name 
of  MacVicar,  being  solicited 
by  some  Highlanders  to  pray 
for  their  prince,  promised  to 
comply  with  their  request, 
and  performed   his  promise 


in  words  to  this  effect :  "  And 
as  for  the  young  priucc,  jvho 
is  come  hither  in  quest  of  an 
earthly  crown,  grant,  O 
Lord,  that  he  may  speedily 
receive  a  crown  of  glory." 

6  He  solicited,  and  is  said  to 
have  obtained  of  the  chevalier 
de  St.  George,  the  patent  of 
a  duke,  and  a  commission  for 
being  lord-lieutenant  of  all 
the  Highlands. 

7  They  were  composed  of  the 
forces  who  had  been  in  gar- 
rison at  Tournay  and  Dender- 
monde when  those  places 
were  taken,  and  engaged  by 
capitulation,  that  they  should 
not  perform  any  military 
function  before  the  first  day 
of  January,  in  the  year  1747 ; 
so  they  could  not  have  acted 
in  England  without  the  in- 
fringement of  a  solemn  treaty. 

ft  Sir  Peter  Halket,  captain 
Lucy  Scott,  lieutenants  Far- 
quharson  and  Cumming,  wKh 
a  few  other)  gentlemen,  ad- 
hered punctually  to  their 
parole,  and  their  conduct  was 
approved  by  his  majesty. 
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THE  REBELS  ARE  TOTALLY  DEFEATED. 

IN  the  beginning  of  April,  the  duke  of  Cumber- 
land began  bis  march  from  Aberdeen,  and  on 
the  twelfth  passed  the  deep  and  rapid  river  8pey, 
without  opposition  from  the  rebels,  though  a  de- 
tachment of  them  appeared  on  the  opposite  side. 
Why  they  did  not  dntoute  the  passage  is  not  easy 
to  be  conceived  ;  but,  indeed,  from  this  instance  of 
neglect,  and  their  subsequent  conduct,  we  may 
conclude  they  were  under  a  total  infatuation.  His 
royal  highness  proceeded  to  Nairn,  where  be  re- 
ceived intelligence,  that  the  enemy  had  advanced 
from  Inverness  to  CuUoden,  about  the  distance  of 
nine  miles  from  the  royal  army,  with  intention  to 
give  him  battle.  The  design  of  Charles  was  to 
march  in  the  night  from  CuUoden  and  surprise  the 
duke's  army  at  day-break :  for  this  purpose  the 
English  camp  had  been  reconnoitred  ;  and  on  the 
night  of  the  fifteenth  the  highland  army  began  to 
march  in  two  columns.  Their  design  was  to  sur- 
round the  enemy,  and  attack  them  at  once  on  all 
quarters :  but  the  length  of  the  columns  embarrassed 
the  march,  so  that  the  army  was  obliged  to  make 
many  halts  :  the  men  had  been  under  arms  during 
the  whole  preceding  night,  were  faint  with  hunger 
and  fatigue,  and  many  of  them  overpowered  with 
sleep.  Borne  were  unable  to  proceed;  others 
dropped  off  unperceived  in  the  dark;  and  the 
march  was  retarded  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  would 
have  been  Impossible  to  reach  the  duke's  camp 
before  sun-rise*  The  design  being  thus  frustrated, 
the  prince-pretender  was  with  great  reluctance 
prevailed  upon  by  his  general  officers  to  measure 
back  his  way  to  CuUoden ;  at  which  place  he  had 
no  sooner  arrived,  than  great  numbers  of  his  fol- 
lowers dispersed  in  quest  of  provision  ;  and  many, 
overcome  with  weariness  and  sleep,  threw  them- 
selves down  on  the.  heath,*  and  along  the  park 
walls.  Their  repose,  however,  was  soon  interrupt- 
ed in  a  very  disagreeable  manner.  Their  prince 
receiving  intelligence  that  his  enemies  were  in 
nil  march  to  attack  him,  resolved  to  haxard  an  en- 
gagement, and  ordered  bis  troops  to  be  formed  for 
that  purpose.  On  the  sixteenth  day  of  April,  the 
duke  of  Cumberland  having  made  the  proper  dis- 
positions, decamped  from  Nairn  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  after  a  march  of  nine  miles  perceived  the 
highjanders  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  to  the 
number  of  four  thousand  men,  m  thirteen  divisions, 
supplied  with  some  pieces  of  artillery.    The  royal 


army,  which  was  much  more  numerous,  the  duke 
immediately  formed  into  three  lines,  disposed  in 
excellent  order :  and  about  one  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  die  cannonading  began.  The  artflkry 
of  the  rebels  was  ill  served,  and  did  very  little 
execution;  but  that  of  the  king's  troops  made 
dreadful  havock  among  the  enemy.  Impatient  of 
this  fire,  their  front  line  advanced  to  the  attack, 
and  about  five  hundred  of  the  clans  charged  the 
duke's  left  wing  with  their  usual  impetuosity. 
One  regiment  was  disordered  by  the  weight  of 
this  column  ;  but  two  battalions  advancing  from  the 
second  line,  sustained  the  first,  and  soon  put  a 
stop  to  their  career,  by  a  severe  fire,  that  killed  a 
great  number.  At  the  same  time,  the  dragoons 
under  Hawley,  and  the  Argyleshire  militia  pulled 
down  a  park  wall  that  covered  their  flank,  and  the 
cavalry  falling  in  among  the  rebels  sword  in  hand, 
completed  their  confusion.  The  French  pfcquets 
on  their  left,  covered  the  retreat  of  the  highJanders 
by  a  close  and  regular  fire :  and  then  retired  to  • 
Inverness,  where  they  surrendered  themselves 
prisoners,  of  war.  An  entire  body  of  the  rebels 
marched  off  the  field  in  order,  with  their  pipes 
playing,  and  the  pretender's  standard  displayed ; 
the  rest  were  routed  with  great  slaughter ;  and 
their  prinoe  was  with  reluctance  prevailed  upon 
to  retire.  In  less  than  thirty  minutes  they  were 
totally  defeated,  and  the  field  covered  with  the 
slaiu.  The  road,  as  far  as  Inverness,  was  strewed 
with  dead  bodies ;  and  a  rroat  number  of  people, 
who.  from  motives  of  curiosity,  had  come  to  see 
the  rattle,  were  sacrificed  to  the  undistinguished 
vengeance  of  the  victors.  Twelve  hundred  rebels 
were  slain  or  wounded  on  the  field,  and  in  the 
pursuit.  The  earl  of  Kilmarnock  was  taken ;  and 
in  a  few  days  lord  Balmerino  surrendered  to  a 
country  gentleman,  at  whose  house  he  presented 
himself  for  this  purpose.  The  glory  of  the  victory 
was  sullied  by  the  barbarity  of  the  soldiers.  They 
had  been  provoked  by  their  former  disgraces  to 
the  most  savage  thirst  of  revenge.  Not  contented 
with  the  blood  which  was  so  profusely  shod  in  the 
heat  of  action,  they  traversed  the  field  after  the 
battle,  and  massacred  those  miserable  wretches 
who  lay  manned  and  expiring :  nay,  some  officers 
acted  a  part  in  this  cruel  scene  of  assassination, 
die  triumph  of  low  illiberal  minds,  uninspired  by 
sentiment,  untinctured  by  humanity.  Tne  van- 
quished adventurer  rode  off  the  field,  accompanied 
by  the  duke  of  Perth!  lord  Elcho,  and  a  few  hone 


men  ;  ho  crossed  the  water  at  Nairn,  and  retired 
to  the  house  of  a  gentleman  in  Stratharrick,  where 
ho  conferred  with  old  lord  Lorat ;  then  he  dismis- 
Bed  his  followers,  and  wandered  about,  a  wretched 


and  solitary  fugitive,  among  the  idea  and  moun- 
tains for  the  space  of  five  months,  during  which  he 
underwent  such  a  series  of  dangers,  hardships,  and 
misery,  aa  no  other  person  ever  outlived.  Thus, 
in  one  short  hour,  all  his  hope  vanished,  and  the 
rebellion  was  entirely  extinguished.  One  would 
almost  jmagine,  the  conductors  of  this  desperate 
enterprise  had  conspired  their  own  destruction, 
as  they  certainly  neglected  every  step  that  might 
hare  contributed  to  their  safety  or  success.  They 
might  have  opposed  the  duke  of  Cumberland  at 
the  passage  of  the  Spey ;  they  might,  by  proper 
conduct,  have  afterwards  attacked  his  camp  in  the 
night,  with  a  good  prospect  of  success.  A*  they 
were  greatly  inferior  to  him  in  number,  and  weak- 
ened with  hunger  and  fatigue,  they  might  have  re* 
tired  to  the  hills  and  fastnesses,  where  they  would 
hare  found  plenty  of  live  cattle  for  provision,  re- 
cruited their  regiments,  and  beenjoined  by  a  strong 
reinforcement,  which  was  actually  in  full  march  to 
their  assistance.  But  they  were  distracted  by 
dissentions  and  jealousies  :  they  obeyed  the  dic- 
tates of  despair,  and  wilfully  devoted  themselves 
to  ruin  and  death.  When  the  news  of  the  battle 
arrived  in  England,  the  nation  was  transported 
with  joy,  and  extolled  the  duke  of  Cumberland  as 
a  hero  and  deliverer.  Both  houses  of  parliament 
congratulated  his  majesty  on  the  auspicious  event. 
They  decreed,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  their 
public  thanks  to  his  royal  highness,  which  were 
transmitted  to  him  by  the  speakers  ;  and  the  com- 
mons, by  bill,  added  five  and  twenty  thousand 
pounds  per  annum  to  his  former  revenue. 

THE  DUttB  OF  CUMBERLAND  TAKES  POS- 
SESSION OF  INVERNESS. 

Immediately  after  the  decisive  action  at  Cul- 
loden,  the  duke  took  possession  of  Inverness, 
where  six  and  thirty  deserters,  convicted  by  a 
court-martial,  were  ordered  to  be  executed :  men 
he  detached  several  parties  to  ravage  the  country. 
One  of  these  apprehended  the  lady  Mackintosh, 
who  was  sent  prisoner  to  Inverness.  They  did 
not  plunder  her  house,  but  drove  away  her  cattle, 
though  her  husband  was  actually  in  the  service  of 
government.  The  castle  of  lord  Lovat  was  de- 
stroyed. Hie  French  prisoners  were  sent  to  Car- 
lisle and  Penrith  :  Kflmarnock.  Bahnerino,  Cro- 
martie,  and  his  son  the  lord  Macleod.  were  con- 
veyed by  sea  to  London  ;  and  those  of  an  inferior 
rank  were  confined  in  different  prisons.  The  mar- 
quia  of  TuDlbardine,  together  with  a  brother  of  the 
earl  of  Dunmore,  were  seized,  and  transported  to 
the  Tower  of  London,  to  which  the  earl  of  Traquaire 
had  been  committed  on  suspicion  :  in  a  few  months 
after  the  battle  of  Cuuoden,  Murray,  the  pretender's 
secretary,  was  apprehended  Cand  the  eldest  son 
of  lord  Lovat,  having  surrendered  himself,  was 
imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh.  In  a  word. 
all  the  jails  of  Great  Britain,  from  the  capital 
northwards,  were  filled  with  those  unfortunate 
captives ;  and  great  numbers  of  them  were  crowded 
together  in  the  holds  of  ships,  where  they  perished 
in  the  most  deplorable  manner,  for  want  of  neces- 
saries, air,  and  exercise.  Some  rebel  chiefs  escaped 
In  two  French  frigates,  which  had  arrived  on  the 
coast  of  Lochaber  about  the  end  of  April,  and  en- 
gaged three  vessels  belonging  to  his  Britannic  ma- 
jesty, which  they  obliged  to  retire.  Others  em- 
barked on  board  of  a  shin  on  the  coast  of  Buchan, 
and  were  conveyed  to  Norway;  from  thence  they 
travelled  to  Sweden.  In  the  month  of  May,  the 
duke  of  Cumberland  advanced  with  the  army  into 
the  highlands,  as  far  as  Fort-Augustus,  where  he 
encamped,  and  sent  off  detachments  on  all  hands, 
to  hunt  down  the  fugitives,  and  lay  waste  the 
country  with  fire  and  sword  The  castles  of  Glen- 
gary  and  Lochtel  were  plundered  and  burned: 
every  house,  hut,  or  habitation,  met  with  the  same 
fate,  without  distinction :  all  the  cattle  and  pro- 
vision were  carried  off:  the  men  were  either  shot 
npon  the  mountains,  like  wild  beasts,  or  put  to 
death  in  cold  blood,  without  form  or  trial:  the 
women,  after  having  seen  their  husbands  and 
fathers  murdered,  were  subjected  to  brutal  viola- 
tion, and  then  turned  out  naked,  with  their  chil- 
dren, to  starve  on  the  barren  heaths.  One  whole 
family  was  enclosed  in  a  barn,  and  consumed  to 
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ashes.  Those  ministers  of  vengeance  were  so  alert 
in  the  execution  of  their  office,  that  in  a  fow  days 
there  was  neither  house,  cottage,  man,  nor  beasL 
to  be  seen  in  the  compass  of  fifty  miles :  all  was 
ruin,  silence  and  desolation. 

THE  PRETENDER  ESCAPES  TO  FRANCE. 

The  humane  reader  cannot  reflect  upon  such  a 
scene  without  grief  and  horror ;  what  then  must 
have  been  the  sensation  of  the  fugitive  prince, 
when  he  beheld  these  spectacles  of  wo,  the  dis- 
mal fruit  of  his  ambition  f  He  was  now  surrounded 
by  armed  troops,  that  chased  him  from  hill  to  dale 
from  rock  to  cavern,  and  from  shore  to  shore.' 
Sometimes  he  lurked  in  caves  and  cottages,  with- 
out attendants,  or  any  other  support  but  that 
which  the  poorest  peasant  could  supply.  Some- 
tunes  he  was  rowed  in  fisher-boats  from  isle  to  isle, 
among  the  Hebrides,  and  often  in  sight  of  his  pur- 
suers. For  some  days  he  appeared  m  Woman's  at- 
tire, and  even  passed  through  the  midst  of  his 
enemies  unknown*  But,  understanding  his  disguise 
was  discovered,  he  assumed  the  habit  of  a  travelling 
mountaineer,  and  wandered  about  among  the  woods 
and  heaths,  with  a  matted  beard,  and  squalid  looks, 
exposed  to  hunger,  thirst,  and  weariness,  and  in 
continual  danger  of  being  apprehended.  He  was 
obliged  to  trust  his  life  to  the  fidelity  of  above  fifty 
individuals,  and  many  of  these  were  in  the  lowest 
paths  of  fortune.  They  knew  mat  a  price  of  thirty 
thousand  pounds  was  set  upon  his  head ;  and  that, 
by  betraying  him,  they  should  enjoy  wealth  and 
affluence :  but  they  detested  the  thought  of  obtain- 
ing riches  on  such  infamous  terms,  and  ministered 
to  bis  necessities  with  the  utmost  seal  and  fidelity, 
even  at  the  hasard  of  their  own  destruction.  In 
the  course  of  these  peregrinations,  he  was  more 
than  once  hemmed  m  by  his  pursuers,  in  such  a 
manner  as  seemed  to 'preclude  all  possibility  of 
escaping:  yet  he  was  never  abandoned  by  his 
hope  and  recollection  » he  still  found  some  expedi- 
ent that  saved  him  from  captivity  and  death ;  and 
through  the  whole  course  of  his  distresses  main- 
tained the  most  amasmg  equanimity  and  good  hu- 
mour. At  length  a  privateer  of  Saint  Malo,  hired 
by  the  young  Shendan  and  some  other  Irish  ad- 
herents, arrived  in  Lochnanuagh;  and  on  the 
twentieth  day  of  September,  this  unfortunate  prince 
embarked  in  the  habit  which  he  wore  for  disguise. 
His  eye  was  hollow,  his  visage  wan,  and  his  con- 
stitution greatly  impaired  by  famine  and  fatigue. 
He  was  accompanied  by  Cameron  of  Locbiel,  and 
his  brother,  with  a  few  other  exiles.  They  set  sail 
for  France,  and  after  having  passed  unseen,  by 
means  of  a  thick  fog,  through  a  British  squadron 
commanded  by  admiral  Lestock,  and  been  chased 
by  two  English  ships  of  war,  arrived  in  safety  at 
Roseau,  near  Moruix  in  Bretagne.  Perhaps  he 
would  have  found  it  still  more  difficult  to  escape, 
had  not  the  vigilance  and  eagerness  of  the  govern- 
ment been  relaxed,  m  consequence  of  a  report, 
that  he  had  already  fallen  among  some  persons  that 
were  .slain  by  a  volley  from  one  of  the  duke's  de- 
tachments. 


CONVULSION  IN  THE  MINISTRY. 

Having  thus  explained  the  rise,  progress,  and 
extinction  of  the  rebellion,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
take  a  retrospective  view  of  the  proceedings  m 
parliament.  The  necessary  steps  being  taken  for 
quieting  the  intestine  commotions  of  the  kingdom, 
the  two  houses  began  to  convert  their  attention  to 
the  affairs  of  the  continent.  On  the  fourteenth 
day  of  January,  the  king  repaired  to  the  house  of 
peers,  and  in  a  speech  from  the  throne  gave  his 

Cliament  to  understand,  that  the  States-general 
made  pressing  instances  for  bis  assistance  in 
the  present  conjuncture,  when  they  were  in  such 
danger  of  being  oppressed  by  the  power  of  France 
in  the  Netherlands ;  mat  he  had  promised  to  co- 
operate with  them  towards  opposing  the  further 
progress  of  their  enemies ;  and  even  concerted 
measures  for  that  purpose.  He  declared  it  was 
with  regret  mat  he  asked  any  further  aids  of  his 
people :  he  exhorted  them  to  watch  over  the  pub. 
uc  credit ;  and  expressed  bis  entire  dependence  on 
their  seal  and  unanimity.  He  was  favoured  with 
loyal  addresses,  couched  in  the  warmest  term*  of 
duty  and  affection :  but  the  supplies  were  retarded 
by  new  convulsions  in  the  ministry.  The  earl  of 
Granville  had  made  an  effort  to  retrieve  Us  influ- 
,ence  in  the  cabinet,  and  his  sovereign  fan  cured 
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subdued;  and  the  king  of  Sardinia  stripped  of  all 
his  dominions :  yet  he  continued  firm  and  true  to 
his  engagements,  and  deaf  to  all  proposals  of  a 
separate  accommodation. 

THE  ENGLISH  TAKE  CAPE  BRETON. 

Tea  naral  transactions  of  Great  Britain  were  in 
the  course  of  this  year  remarkably  spirited.  In' 
Che  Mediterranean,  admiral  Rowley  had  succeeded 
Matthews  in  the  command  :  Savona,  Genoa,  Final, 
St.  Remo,  with  Bastia,  the  capital  of  Corsica,  were 
bombarded  :  sereral  Spanish  ships  were  taken : 
but  he  could  not  prevent  the  safe  arrival  of  their 
rich  Havannah  squadron  at  Corunna.  Commodore 
Barnet,  in  the  East  Indies,  made  priae  of  several 
French  ships,  richly  laden ;  and  commodore  Towns- 
bend,  in  the  latitude  of  Martinico,  took  about  thirty 
merchant  ships  belonging  to  the  enemy,  under 
convoy  of  four  ships  of  war,  two  of  which  were 
destroyed.  The  English  privateers  likewise  met 
with  uncommon  success.  But  the  most  important 
achievement  was  the  conquest  of  Louisbourg  on  the 
isle  of  Cape  Breton,  in  North  America :  a  place  of 
great  consequence,  which  the  French  had  fortified 
at  a  prodigious  expense.  The  scheme  of  reducing 
this  fortress  was  planned  in  Boston,  recommended 
by  their  general  assembly,  and  approved  by  his 
majesty,  who  sent  instructions  to  commodore  War- 
ren, stationed  off  the  Leeward  Islands,  to  sail  for 
the  northern  parts  of  America,  and  co-operate  with 
the  forces  of  New  England  in  this  expedition.  A 
body  of  six  thousand  men  was  formed  under  the 
conduct  of  Mr.  Pepperel,  a  trader  of  Piscataquay, 
whose  influence  was  extensive  in  that  country: 
though  he  was  a  man  of  little  or  no  education,  and 
utterly  unacquainted  with  military  operations.  In 
Anril  Mr.  Warren  arrived  at  Causo  with  ten  ships 
or  war ;  and  the  troops  of  New  England  being  em- 
barked  in  transports,  sailed  immediately  for  the 
isle  of  Cape  Breton,  where  they  landed  without 
opposition.  The  enemy  abandoned  their  grand 
battery,  which  was  detached  from  the  town :  and 
the  immediate  seizure  of  it  contributed  in  a  good 
measure  to  the  success  of  the  enterprise.  While 
the  American  troops,  reinforced  by  eight  hundred 
marines,  carried  on  their  approaches  by  land,  the 
squadron  blocked  up  the  place  by  sea  in  such  a 
manner,  that  no  succours  could  be  introduced.  A 
French  ship  of  the  line,  with  some  smaller  vessels 
destined  for  the  relief  of  the  garrison,  were  inter- 
cepted and  taken  by  the  British  cruisers ;  and,  in- 
deed, the  reduction  of  Louisbourg  was  chiefly  ow- 
ing to  the  vigilance  and  activity  of  Mr.  Warren, 
one  of  the  bravest  and  best  officers  in  the  service 
of  England.  The  operations  of  the  siege  were 
wholly  conducted  by  the  engineers  and  officers 
who  commanded  the  British  marines;  and  the 
Americans  being  ignorant  of  war,  were  contented 
to  act  under  their  directions.  The  town  being  con- 
siderably damaged  by  the  bombs  and  bullets  of  the 
besiegers,  and  the  garrison  despairing  of  relief, 
the  governor  capitulated  on  the  seventeenth  day 
of  June,  when  the  city  of  Louisbourg,  and  the  isle 
of  Cape  Breton,  were  surrendered  to  his  Britannic 
majesty.  The  garrison  and  inhabitants  engaged 
that  they  would  not  bear  arms  for  twelve  months 


embarked  in  fourteen  cartel  'hips,  were  transported 
to  RocheforL  In  a  few  days  after  the  surrender  of 
Louisbourg,  two  French  East  India  ships,  and  an* 
other  from  Peru,  laden  with  treasure,  sailed  into 
the  harbour,  on  the  supposition  that  it  still  belong- 
ed to  France,  and  were  taken  by  the  English  squa- 
dron. 

The  news  of  this  conquest  being  transmitted  to 
England,  Mr.  Pepperel  was  preferred  to  the  dig- 
nity of  a  baronet  of  Great  Britain,  and  congratu- 
latory addresses  were  presented  to  the  king  on  the 
success  of  his  majesty's  arms.  The  possession  of 
Cape  Breton  was,  doubtless,  a  valuable  acquisition 
to  Great  Britain.  It  not  only  distressed  the  French 
in  their  fishery  and  navigation,  but  removed  all 
fears  of  encroachment  and  rivalship  from  the  Eng- 
lish fishers  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland.  It  freed 
New  England  from  the  terrors  of  a  dangerous 
neighbour ;  over-awed  the  Indians  of  that  country; 
and  secured  the  possession  of  Acadia  to  the  crown 
of  Great  Britain.  The  plan  of  this  conquest  was 
originally  laid  by  Mr.  Auchmuty,  judge-advocate  of 
the  court  of  admiralty  in  New  England.  He  de- 
monstrated, that  .the  reduction  of  Cape  Breton 
would  put  the   English  in  possession  of  the  fishery 


of  North  America,  whioh  would  annually  return  to 
Great  Britain  two  millions  sterling  for  the  manu- 
factures yearly  shipped  to  the  plantations  ;  employ 
many  thousand  famines  that  were  otherwise  unser- 
viceable to  the  public ;  increase  the  shipping  and 
mariners  ;  extend  navigation ;  cut  off  all  communi- 
cation between  France  and  Canada  by  the  river 
St.  Laurence ;  so  that  Quebec  would  fall  of  course 
into  the  hands  of  the  English,  who  might  expel  the 
French  entirely  from  America,  open  a  correspond 
dence  with  the  remote  Indians,  and  render  them- 
selves masters  of  the  profitable  fur-trade,  which 
was  now  engrossed  by  the  enemy.  The  natives  of 
New  England  acquired  great  glory  from  the  success 
of  this  enterprise.  Britain,  which  had  in  some  in- 
stances .behaved  like  a  stepmother  to  her  own  colo- 
nies, was  now  convinced  of  their  importance ;  and 
treated  those  as  brethren  whom  she  had  too  long 
considered  as  aliens  and  rivals.  Circumstanced  as 
the  nation  is.  the  legislature  cannot  too  tenderly 
cherish  the  interests  of  the  British  plantations  in 
America.  They  are  inhabited  by  a  brave,  hardy, 
industrious  people,  animated  with  an  active  spirit 
of  commerce ;  inspired  with  a  noble  teal  for  liberty 
and  independence.  The  trade  of  Great  Britain, 
clogged  with  heavy  taxes  and  impositions,  has  for 
some  time  languished  in  many  valuable  branches. 
The  French  have  undersold  our  cloths,  and  spoiled 
cur  markets  in  the  Levant.  Spain  is  no  longer 
supplied  as  usual  with  the  commodities  of  England : 
the  exports  to  Germany  must  be  considerably  di- 
minished by  the  misunderstanding  between  Great 
Britaiu  and  the  house  of  Austria;  consequently, 
her  greatest  resource  must  be  in  her  communica- 
tion with  her  own  colonies,  which  consume  her 
manufactures,  and  make  immense  returns  in  sugar, 
rum,  tobacco,  fish,  timber,  naval  stores,  iron,  furs, 
drugs,  rice,  and  indigo.  The  southern  plantations 
likewise  produce  silk ;  and  with  due  encouragement 
might  furnish  every  thing  that  could  be  expected 
from  the  most  fertile  soil  and  the  happiest  climate. 
The  continent  of  North  America,  if  properly  culti- 
vated, will  prove  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  wealth 
and  strength  to  Great  Britain ;  and  perhaps  it  may 
become  the  last  asylum  of  British  liberty.  When 
the  nation  is  enslaved  by  domestic  despotism  or 
foreign  dominion ;  when  her  substance  is  wasted, 
her  spirit  broke,  and  the  laws  and  constitution  of 
England  are  no  more;  then  those  colonies,  sent 
off  by  our  fathers,  may  receive  and  entertain 
their  sons  as  hapless  exiles,  and  ruined  refugees. 

PROJECT  OF  AN  INSURRECTION  IN  GREAT 

BRITAIN. 

W u ilk  the  continent  of  Europe  and  the  isles  of 
America  were  thus  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  war, 
and  subjected  to  such  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  Great 
Britain  underwent  a  dangerous  convulsion  in  her 
own  bowels.  The  son  of  the  chevalier  de  St 
George  fired  with  ambition,  and  animated  with  the 
hope  of  ascending  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  re- 
solved to  make  an  effort  for  that  purpose,  which, 
though  it  might  not  be  crowned  with  success,  should 
at  least  astonish  all  Christendom.  The  Jacobites  in 
England  and  Scotland  had  promised,  that  if  he 


against  Great  Britain  or  her  allies;   and  being  .would  land  in  Britain  at  the  head  of  a  regular  army, 


they  would  supply  him  with  provisions,  carriages, 
and  horses,  and  a  great  number  of  them  declared 
they  would  take  up  arms,  and  join  his  standard :  but 
they  disapproved  of  his  coming  over  without  forces, 
as  a  dangerous  enterprise,  that  would  in  all  proba* 
bUity  end  in  the  ruin  of  himself  and  all  his  adder* 

Sts.  This  advice,  including  an  exact  detail  of  his 
Iter's  interest,  with  the  dispositions  of  his  parti- 
cular.friends  in  every  town  and  county,  was  trans- 
mitted to  London  in  January,  in  order  to  be  for- 
warded to  prince  Charles  :  but  the  person  with 
whom  it  was  intrusted  could  find  no  safe  method 
of  conveyance ;  so  that  he  sent  it  back  to  Scotland, 
from  whence  it  was  despatched  to  France;  but 
before  it  reached  Paris,  (Jbarles  had  left  that  king- 
dom. Had  the  paper  come  to  his  hands  in  due 
time,  perhaps  he  would  not  have  embarked  in  the 
undertaking,  though  he  was  stimulated  to  the  at- 
tempt by  many  concurring  motives.  Certain  it  is, 
he  was  cajoled  by  the  sanguine  nusrepreentatioas 
of  a  few  adventurers,  who  hoped  to  profit  by  the 
expedition.  They  assured  him,  that  the  whole  na- 
tion was  disaffected  to  the  reigning  family :  that 
the  people  could  no  more  -bear  the  immense  load  cf 
taxes,  which  was  daily  increasing ;  and  that  the 
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moat  considerable  persons  of  the  kingdom  would 
gladly  seize  the  Ant  opportunity  of  crowdingto  his 
standard.  On  the  other  hand  he  knew  the  British 
government  had  taken  aome  effectual  steps  to  alien- 
ate die  friends  of  hi*  house  from  the  principles  they 
had  hitherto  professed.  Some  of  them  had  accepted 
pasts  and  pensions :  others  were  preferred  in  the  ar- 
my ;  and  the  parliament  were  ao  attached  to  the  reign- 
ing, family,  that  he  had  nothing  to  hope  from  their 
deliberations.  He  expected  no  material  ancconr 
from  the  court  of  France  :  he  foresaw  that  delay 
would  diminish  the  number  of  his  adherents  in 
Great  Britain;  and,  therefore,  resolved  to  seize 
the  present  occasion,  which  in  many  respects  was 
propitious  to  his  design.  Without  doubt,  had  he 
been  properly  supported,  he  could  not  hare  found 
a  more  favourable  opportunity  of  exciting  an  in- 
testine commotion  in  'Great  Britain :  for  Scotland 
was  quite  unfurnished  with  troop*  ;  king  George 
was  in  Germany;  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  at  the 
head  of  the  British  army  was  employed  in  Flan- 
ders, and  great  part  of  the  highlanders  were  keen 
for  insurrection.  Their  natural  principles  were  on 
this  occasion  stimulated  by  the  suggestions  of  re- 
venge. At  the  beginning  of  the  war  a  regiment  of 
those  people  had  been  formed,  and  transported 
with  the  rest  of  the  British  troops  to  Flanders. 
Before  they  were  embarked  a  number  of  them  de- 
serted with  their"  arms,  on  pretence  that  they  had 
been  decoyed  into  the  service,  by  promises  and  as- 
surances that  they  should  never  be  sent  abroad  ; 
and  this  was  really  the  case.  They  were  overtaken 
by  a  body  of  horse,  persuaded  to  submit,  brought 
back  to  London,  pinioned  like  malefactors,  and  tried 
for  desertion.  They  were  shot  to  death  in  terro- 
rem  ;  and  the  rest  were  sent  in  exile  to  the  plan- 
tations. Those  who  suffered  were  persons  of  some 
consequence  in  their  own  country ;  and  their  fate 
was  deeply  resented  by  the  elans  to  which  they  be- 
longed, it  was  considered  as  a  national  outrage : 
and  the  highlanders,  who  are  naturally  vindictive, 
waited  impatiently  for  an  opportunity  of  vengeance. 

THE  ELDEST  SON  OF  THE  CHEVALIER  DE 
ST.  GEORGE  LANDS  IN  SCOTLAND. 

Tbi  young  pretender  being  furnished  with  a  sum 
of  money,  ana  a  supply  of  arms,  on  his  private 
credit,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  French  court, 
wrote  letters  to  bis  friends  in  Scotland,  explaining 
his  design  and  situation,  intimating  the  place  where 
he  intended  to  land,  communicating  a  private  sig- 
nal, and  assuring  them  he  should  be  with  them  by 
the  middle  of  June.  These  precautions  being  taken, 
he  embarked  on  board  of  a  small  frigate  at  Fort  St. 
Nasaire,  accompanied  by  the  marquis  of  Tullibar- 
dine, Sir  Thomas  Sheridan,  Sir  John  Macdonald, 
with  a  few  other  Irish  and  Scottish  adventurers ; 
and  setting  sail  on  the  fourteenth  of  July,  was 
joined  off  Beueisle  by  the  Elizabeth,  a  French  ship 
of  war,  mounted  with  sixty  six  guns,  as  his  con- 
toy  (4).  Their  design  was  to  sail  round  Ireland, 
>ad  land  in  the  western  part  of  Scotland ;  but  fal- 
ling in  with  the  Lion,  an  English  ship  of  the  line, 
*Tery  obstinate  and  bloody  action  ensued.  The 
EBzabeth  was  so  disabled  that  she  could  not  prose- 
cute the  voyage,  and  with  difficulty  reached  the 
harbour  of  Brest ;  but  the  Lion  was  shattered  to 
such  a  degree,  that  she  floated  like  a  wreck  upon 
the  water.  The  disaster  of  the  Elisabeth  was  a 
great  misfortune  to  the  adventurer,  as  by  her  being 
disabled  he  lost  a  great  quantity  of  arms,  and  about 
one  hundred  able  officers,  who  were  embarked  on 
hoard  of  her  for  the  benefit  of  his  expedition.  Had 
this  ship  arrived  in  Scotland,  she  could  easily  have 
reduced  Fort  William,  situated  in  the  midst  of  the 
dans  attached  to  the  Stuart  family.  Such  a  con- 
quest, by  giving  lustre  to  the  prince's  arms,  would 
have  allured  many  to  his  standard,  who  were  in- 
different in  point  of  principle  ;  and  encouraged  a 
great  number  of  highlanders  to  join  him,  who  were 
restricted  by  the  apprehension,  that  their  wives  and 
families  would  be  subject  to  insults  from  the  English 
garrison  of  this  fortress.  Priuce  Charles,  in  the 
£igate,  continued  his  course  to  the  western  isles  of 
Scotland.  After  a  voyage  of  eighteen  days  he 
landed  on  a  little  island  between  Barra  and  South- 
Uist,  two  of  the  Hebrides  :  then  he  re-embarked, 
and  in  a  few  days  arrived  at  Borodale  in  Arnsacy, 
•n  the  confines  of  Lochnannach,  where  he  was  in 
*  little  time  joined  by  a  considerable  number  of 
hardy  mountaineers,  under  their  respective  chiefs 
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or  leaders.  On  the  nineteenth  day  of  August,  the 
marquis  of  Tullibardine  erected  the  pretender's 
standard  at  Glensinnan.  Some  of  those,  however, 
on  whom  Charles  principally  depended,  now  stood 
aloof,  either  fluctuating  in  their  principles,  astonish- 
ed at  the  boldness  of  the  undertaking,  or  startled 
at  the  remonstrances  of  their  friends,  who  did  not 
fail  to  represent,  in  aggravated  colours,  all  the  dan- 

Etr  of  embarking  in  such  a  desperate  enterprise, 
ad  the  government  acted  with  proper  vigour  when 
they  received  intelligence  of  his  arrival  ,the  adven- 
turer must  have  been  crushed  in  embryo,  before 
any  considerable  number  of  his  adherents  could 
have  been  brought  together  :  but  the  lords  of  the 
regency  seemed  to  slight  the  information,  and  even 
to  suspect  the  integrity  of  those  by  whom  it  was 
conveyed.  They  were  soon  convinced  of  their  mis- 
take. Prince  Charles  having  assembled  about 
twelve  hundred  men,  encamped  in  the  neighbour-  . 
hood  of  Fort  William  ;  and  immediately  hostilities 
were  commenced.  A  handful  of  Keppoch's  clan, 
commanded  by  major  Donald  MacDonald,  even 
before  they  joined  the  pretender,  attacked  two 
companies  of  new  raised  soldiers,  who,  with  their 
officer,  were  disarmed  after  an  obstinate  dispute  : 
another  captain  of  the  king's  forces,  falling  into 
their  hands,  was  courteously  dismissed  with  one  ot  ■ 
the  pretender's  manifestoes,  and  a  passport  for  his 

{personal  safety.  The  administration  was  now  ef- 
fectually alarmed.  The  lords  of  the  regency  issued 
a  proclamation,  offering  a  reward  of  thirty  thousand 
pounds  to  any  person  who  should  apprehend  the 
prince-adventurer.  The  same  price  was  set  upon 
the  head  of  the  elector  of  Hanover,  in  a  proclama- 
tion published  by  the  pretender.  A  courier  was 
despatched  to  Holland,  to  hasten  the  return  of  his 
majesty,  who  arrived  in  England  about  the  latter 
end  of  August.  A  requisition  was  made  of  the  six 
thousand  Dutch  auxiliaries;  and  several  British 
regiments  were  recalled  from  the  Netherlands. 
A  loyal  address  was  presented  to  the  king  by  the 
city  of  London ;  and  the  merchants  of  this  metro- 
polis resolved  to  raise  two  regiments  at  their  own 
expense.  Orders  were  issued  to  keep  the  trained 
bands  in  readiness ;  to  array  the  militia  of  West- 
minster ;  and  instructions  to  the  same  effect  were 
sent  to  all  the  lords-lieutenants  of  the  counties 
throughout  the  kingdom.  The  principal  noblemen 
of  the  nation  made  a  tender  of  their  services  to 
their  sovereign ;  and  some  of  them  received  com- 
missions to  levy  regiments  towards  the  suppression 
of  the  rebellion.  Bodies  of  volunteers  were  incor- 
porated in  London,  and  many  other  places ;  asso- 
ciations were  formed,  large  contributions  raised  in 
different  towns,  counties,  and  communities :  and  a 
great  number  of  eminent  merchants  in  London 
agreed  to  support  the  public  credit,  by  receiving,  as 
usual,  bank-notes  in  payment  for  the  purposes  of 
traffic.  The  protestant  clergy  of  all  denominations 
exerted  themselves  with  extraordinary  ardour,  in 
preaching  against  the  religion  of  Rome  and  the 
pretender ;  and  the  friends  of  the  government  were 
encouraged,  animated,  and  confirmed  in  their  prin- 
ciples, by  several  spiritual  productions  published 
for  the  occasion. 

In  a  Word  the  bulk  of  the  nation  seemed  unani- 
mously bent  upon  opposing  the  enterprise  of  the 
pretender,  who,  nevertheless,  had  already  made 
surprising  progress.  His  arrival  in  Scotland  was 
no  sooner  confirmed,  than  Sir  John  Cope,  who 
commanded  the  troops  in  that  kingdom,  assembled 
what  force  he  could  oring  together,  and  advanced 
against  the  rebels.  Understanding,  however,  that 
they  had  taken  possession  of  a  strong  pass,  he 
changed  his  route,  and  proceeded  northwards  as  far 
as  Inverness,  leaving  the  capital  and  the  southern 
parts  of  North  Britain  wholly  exposed  to  the  in- 
cursions of  the  enemy.  The  highlanders  forthwith 
marched  to  Perth,  where  the  chevalier  de  St. 
George  was  proclaimed  king  of  Great  Britain, 
and  the  public  money  seized  tor  bis  use  :  the  same 
steps  were,  taken  at  Dundee  and  other  places. 
Prince  Charles  was  joined  by  the  nobleman  who 
assumed  the  title  of  duke  of  Perth,  the  viscount 
Strathallan,  lord  Nairn,  lord  George  Murray,  and 
many  persons  of  distinction,  with  their  followers. 
The  marquis  of  Tullibardine,  who  had  accompanied 
him  from  France,  took  possession  of  Athol,  as  heir 
of  blood  to  the  titles  and  estates  which  his  younger 
brother  enjoyed  in  consequence  of  his  attainder ; 
and  met  with  some  success  in  arming  the  tenants  . 
for  the  support  of  that  cause  which  he  avowed. 
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The-  rebel  «nhy  being  considerably  augmented, 
though  very  fll-provided  with  arms,  crowed  the 
Forth  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stirling,  and  ad- 
vanced toward*  Edinburgh,  where  they  were  joined 
by  lord  Elcho,  son  of  the  earl  of  Wemys,  and  other 
persons  of  some  distinction.  On  the  sixteenth  day 
of  September  Charles  summoned  the  town  to  sur- 
render. The  inhabitants  were  divided  by  faction, 
and  distracted  by  fear :  the  place  was  not  in  a  pos- 
ture of  defence,  and  the  magistrates  would  not  ex- 
8ose  the  people  to  the  uncertain  issue  of  an  assault, 
ereral  deputations  were  sent  from  the  town  to  the 
pretender  in  order  to  negotiate  terms  of  capitula- 
tion. In  the  mean  time,  one  of  the  gates  being 
opened  for  the  admission  of  a  coach,  Cameron  of 
iJochiel,  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  highland 
chiefs,  rushed  into  the  place  with  a  party  of  his 
men,  and  secured  it  without  opposition.  Next 
morning  the  whole  rebel  army  entered,  and  their 
prince  took  possession  of  the  royal  palace  of  Holy- 
rood-house  in  the  suburbs.  Then  he  caused  his 
farther  to  be  proclaimed  at  the  market-cross ;  there 
abo  the  manifesto  was  read,  in  which  the  chevalier 
de  St.  George  declared  his  son  Charles  regent  of 
bis  dominions,  promised  to  dissolve  the  union,  and 
redress  the  grievances  of  Scotland.  His  being  in 
possession  of  the  capital  encouraged  his  followers, 
and  added  reputation  to  his  arms :  but  the  treasure 
belonging  to  the  two  banks  of  that  kingdom  had 
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consternation  which  ma  fate  success  had  diffused 
through  the  kingdom  of  England. 


fortress,  with  a  good  garrison,  under  the  command 
of  general  Guest,  on  old  officer  of  experience  and 
capacity. 

During  these  transactions,  Sir  John  Cope  march- 
ed back  from  Inverness  to  Aberdeen,  where  he 
embarked  with  his  troops,  and  on  the  seventeenth 


miles  to  the  eastward  of  Edinburgh.  Here  he  was 
joined  by  two  regiments  of  dragoons  which  had 
retired  with  precipitation  from  the  capital  at  the 
approach  of  the  highland  army.  With  this  rein- 
forcement, his  troops  amounted  to  near  three  thou- 
sand men;  and  he  began  his  march  to  Edinburgh, 
in  order  to  give  battle  to  the  enemy.  On  the  twen- 
tieth day  of  the  month,  he  encamped  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Prestonpans,  having  the  Tillage  of 
Tranent  in  his  front,  and  the  sea  in  his  rear.  Early 
next  morning  he  was  attacked  by  the  young  pre- 
tender, at  the  head  of  about  two  thousand  four 
hundred  highlanders,  half-armed,  who  charged 
them  sword  in  hand  with  such  impetuosity,  that  in 
less  than  ten  minutes  after  the  battle  began,  the 
king's  troops  were  broken  and  totally  routed.  The 
dragoons  fled  in  die  utmost  confusion  at  the  first 
onset ;  the  general  officers  having  made  some  un- 
successful efforts  to  rally  them,  thought  proper  to 
consult  their  own  safety  by  an  expeditious  retreat 
towards  Coldstream  on  the  Tweed.  All  the  infan- 
try were  eithet  killed  or  taken ;  and  the  colours, 
artillery,  tents,  baggage,  and  military  chest,  feif 
into  the  hands  of  the  victor,  who  returned  in  tri- 
umph to  Edinburgh.  Never  was  victory  more  com- 
plete, or  obtained  at  a  smaller  expense ;  for  not 
above  fifty  of  the  rebels  lost  their* lives  in  the  en- 
gagement. Five  hundred  of  the  king's  troops  were 
killed  on  the  field  of  battle :  and  among  these  colo- 
nel Gardiner,  a  gallant  officer,  who  disdained  to 
save  his  life  at  the  expense  of  Ins  honour.  When 
abandoned  by  his  own  regiment  of  dragoons,  he 
alighted  from  his  horse,  fomed  the  infantry,  and 
fought  on  foot,  until  he  fell  covered  with  wounds, 
in  sight  of  his  own  threshold.  Prince  Charles  bore 
his  good  fortune  with  moderation.  He  prohibited 
all  rejoicings  for  the  victory  he  had  obtained :  the 
wounded  soldiers  were  treated  with  humanity ;  and 
the  officers  were  sent  into  Fife  and  Angus,  where 
they  were  left  at  liberty  on  their  parole,  which  the 
greater  part  of  them  shamefully  broke  in  the  se- 

Stiel.  From  this  victory  the  pretender  reaped  man- 
rid  and  important  advantages.  His  followers 
were  armed,  his  party  encouraged,  and  his  enemies 
intimidated.  He  was  supplied  with  a  train  of  field- 
artillery,  and  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  and 
saw  himself  possessed  of  all  Scotland,  except  the 
fortresses,  the  reduction  of  which  he  could  not  pre- 
tend to  undertake  without  proper  implements  and 
engineers.  After  the  battle  he  was  joined  by  a 
small  detachment  from  the  highlands ;  and  some 
chiefr,  who  had  hitherto  been  on  the  reserve,  began 
to  exert  their  influence  in  his  favour.  But  he  was 
not  yet  in  a  condition  to  take  advantage  of  mat 
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Chxklb*  continued  to  reside  in  the  palace  of 
Rolyrood-houser^r) ;  and  took  measures  for  cutting 
off  the  communication  between  the  castle  and  the 
city.  General  Guest  declared  that  he  would  de- 
molish the  city,  unless  the  blockade  should  be 
raised,  so  as  that  provision  might  be  carried  into 
the  castle.  After  having  waited  the  return  of  an 
express  which  he  had  found  means  to  despatch  to 
court,  he  began  to  put  his  threats  in  execution,  by 
firing  upon  the  town.  Some  houses  were  beaten 
down,  and  several  persons  killed  even  at  the  mar- 
ketoross.  The  citizens,  alarmed  at  this  disaster, 
sent  a  deputation  to  the  prince,  entreating  hun  to 
raise  the  blockade;  and  he  complied  with  their 
request.  He  levied  a  regiment  in  Edinburgh  and 
the  neighbourhood.  He  imposed  taxes ;  seized  the 
merchandise  that  was  deposited  in  the  king's  ware- 
houses at  Leith,  and  other  places ;  and  compelled 
the  city  of  Glasgow  to  accommodate  him  with  a 
large  sum,  to  be  repaid  when  the  peace  of  the 
kingdom  should  be  re-established.  The  number  of 
his  IpUowers  daffy  increased :  and  he  roceived  con- 
siderable supplies  of  money,  artillery,  and  anmra- 


been  previously  conveyed  into  the  castle,  a  strong    nttion,  by  single  snipe  that  arrived  from  France, 


where  his  interest  seemed  to  rise  in  proportion  to 
the  success  of  his  arms.  The  greater  and  richer 
part  of  Scotland  was  averse  to  his  family  and  pre- 
tensions :  but  the  people  were  unarmed  and  undis- 
ciplined, consequently  passive  under  hi*  dominion. 
By  this  time,  however,  the  prince-pretender  was 


day  of  September  landed  at  Dunbar,  about  twenty    Joined  by  the  earl  of  Kthnarnock>  the  lords  Elcho. 


Balmerino,  OgOvie,  Pitsligo ;  and  the  eldest  sen  of 
lord  Lovat  had  begun  to  assemble  bis  father's  elan, 
in  order  to  reinforce  the  victor,  whose  army  lay 
encamped  at  Duddingston.  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Edinburgh.  Kilmarnock  and  Balmerino  were 
men  of  broken  and  desperate  fortune :  Elcho  and 
Ogilvie  were  son*  to  the  earls  of  Wemys  and  Airly; 
so  that  their  influence  was  far  from  being  extensive. 
Pitsligo  was  a  nobleman  of  a  very  amiable  charac* 
fer,  as  well  as  of  great  personal'  interest ;  and  great 
dependence  Was  placed  upon  the  power  and  attach- 
ment of  lord  Lovat,  who  had  entered  into  private 
engagements  with  file  chevalier'  de  St.  George, 
though  he  still  wore  the  mask  of  loyalty  to  the  gov- 
ernment, and  disavowed  the  conduct  of  bis  son 
when  he  declared  for  the  pretender.  This  old  no- 
bleman is  the  same  Simon  Fraser  whom  we  have 
had  occasion  to  mention  as  a  partisan  and  emissary 
of  the  court  of  St.  Germain's,  in  the  year  one  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  three.  He  had  renounced 
his  connections  with  that  family ;  and,  in  the  rebel- 
lion immediately  after  the  accession  of  king  George 
I.  approved  himself  a  warm  friend  to  the  protestant 
succession.  Sinoe  that  period  he  had  been  induced, 
by  disgust  and  ambition,  to  change  his  principles 
again,  and  was,  in  secret,  an  enthusiast  In  jaeobit- 
ism.  He  had  greatly  augmented  Ms  estate,  and 
obtained  a  considerable  interest  in  the  highlands, 
where,  however,  he  was  rather  dreaded  than  be- 
loved. He  was  bold,  enterprising,  vain,  arbitrary, 
rapacious,  cruel,  and  deceitful :  but  his  character 
was  chiefly  marked  by  a  species  of  low  cunning 
and  dissimulation,  which,  however,  overshot  his 
purpose,  and  contributed  to  his  own  nun.  While 
Charles  resided  at  Edinburgh,  the  marquis  de 
Gullies  arrived  at  Montrose,  as  envoy  from  the 
French  king,  with  several  officers,  some  cannon, 
and  a  considerable  quantity  of  small  anna  lor  the 
use  of  that  adventurer  (6.) 

PRECAUTIONS  TAKEN  IN  ENGLAND. 

While  the  young  pretender  endeavoured  to 
improve  the  advantages  he  had  gamed,  the  minis- 
try of  Great  Britain  took  every  possible  measure 
to  retard  his  progress.  Several  powerful  chiefs  in 
the  highlands  were  attached  to  the  government, 
and  exerted  themselves  in  its  defence.  The  duke 
of  Argyle  began  to  arm  bis  -vassals ;  but  net  before 
he  had  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  legislature. 
Twelve  hundred  men  were  raised  by  the  earl  of 
Sutherland :  the  lord  Rao  brought  a  considerable 
number  to  the  field :  the  Grants  and  Monroes  ap- 
peared under  their  respective  leaden  lor  the  ser- 
vice of  his  majesty :  Sfr  Alexander  Macdenald  de- 
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clarod  for  ling  George,  and  tbe  laird  of  Macleod 
wot  two  thousand  hardy  islanders  from  8kyc,  to 
strengthen  the  same  interest.  These  gentlemen, 
though  supposed  to  be  otherwise  affected,  were 

Kvcrned  and  directed  by  the  adriee  of  Duncan 
irbes,  president  of  the  college  of  justice  at  Edin- 
burgh ;  a  man  of  extensire  knowledge,  agreeable 
manners,  and  unblemished  integrity.    He  procured, 
commissions  for  raising  twenty  independent  com-' 
ponies,  and  some  of  these  he  bestowed  upon  Indi- 
viduals who  were  either  attached  by  principle,  or 
engaged  by  promise,  to  the  pretender.    He  acted 
with  indefatigable  xeal  for  the  hiteresUjf  the  reign- 
ing family ;  and  greatly  injured  an  opulent  fortune 
in  their  service.    He  confirmed  several  chiefs  who 
began  to  waver  in  their  principles :  some  be  actu- 
ally converted  by  the  energy  of  his  arguments,  and 
brought  over  to  the  assistance  of  the  government, 
which  they  had  determined  to  oppose :  others  he 
persuaded  to  remain  quiet,  without  taking  any 
share  in  the  present  troubles.    Certain  it  is,  this 
gentleman,  by  his  industry  and  address,  prevented 
the  insurrection  of  tcu  thousand  highlanders,  who 
would  otherwise  have  joined  the  pretender ;  and, 
therefore,  he  may  be  said  to  have  been  one  great 
cause  of  that  adventurer's  miscarriage.   The  earl  of 
London  repaired  to  Inverness,  where  he  completed 
hii  regiment  of  highlanders ;  directed  the  conduct 
of  the  clans  who  bad  taken  arms  in  behalf  of  his 
majesty :  and,  by  his  vigilance,  overawed  the  disaf- 
fected chieftains  of  that  country,  who  had  not  yet 
openly  engaged  in  the  rebellion.    Immediately  af- 
ter the  defeat  of  Cope,  six  thousand  Dutch  troops 
(7)  arrived  in    England,   and   three  battalions  of 
guards,  with  seven  regiments  of  infantry,  were  re- 
called from  Flanders,  for  the  defence  of  the  king- 
dom.    They  forthwith  began  their  march  to  the 
North,  under  the  command  of  general  Wade,  who 
received  orders  to  assemble  an  army,  which  pro- 
ceeded to  Newcastle.    The  parliament  meeting  on 
the  sixteenth  day  of  October,  his  majesty  cave  them 
to  understand,  that  an  unnatural  rebellion  nad  broke 
out  in  Scotland,  towards  the  suppression  of  which 
he  craved  their  advice  and  assistance.    He  found 
both  houses  cordial  in  their  addresses,  and  xealous 
in  their  attachment  to  his  person  and  government. 
The  commons  forthwith  suspended  the  habeas  cor- 
pus act ;  and  several  persons  were  apprehended 
on  suspicion  tit  treasonable  practices.   Immediately 
alter  the  session  was  opened,  the  duke  of  Cumber- 
land armed  from  the  Netherlands,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  another  detachment  of  dragoons  and  in- 
fantry.   The  train  bands  of  London  were  reviewed 
by  his  majesty :   the  county  regiments  were  com- 
pleted ;  die  volunteers,   in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  employed  themselves  industriously  in  the 
exercise  of  arms ;  and  the  whole  English  nation 
seemed  to  rise  up  as  one  man  against  this  formida- 
ble invader.    The  government  being  apprehensive 
of  a  descent  from  France,  appointed  admiral  Ver- 
non to  command  a  squadron  in  the  Downs,  to  ob- 
serve the  motions  of  the  enemy  by  sea,  especially 
In  the  harbours  of  Dunkirk  and  Boulogne ;  and  bis 
cruisers  took  several  ships  laden  with  soldiers,  offi- 
cers, and  ammunition,  destined  for  tbe  service  of 
the  pretender  in  Scotland. 

This  enterpriaiug  youth,  having  collected  almut 
five  thousand  men.  resolved  to  make  an  irruption 
into  England,  which  he  accordingly  entered  by  tbe 
west  Irarder  on  the  sixth  day  of  November.  Car- 
lisle was  invested,  and  in  less  than  three  days  sur- 
rendered :  the  keys  were  delivered  to  him  at 
Brampton,  by  the  mayor  and  aldermen  on  their 
knees.  Here  lie  found  a  considerable  quantity  of 
arm*;  his  father  was  proclaimed  king  of  Great 
Britain,  and  hhnsclf  regent,  by  the  magistrates  iu 
their  formalities.  (General  Wade  being  apprized 
of  fain  progress,  decamped  from  Newcastle,  and  ad- 
vanced acroxs  tbe  country  as  far  as  Hexham,  though 
the  fields  were  covered  with  snow,  and  the  roads 
almost  impassable.  There  he  received  intelligence 
that  Carlisle  was  reduced,  and  forthwith  returned 
to  his  former  station.  In  the  mean  time,  orders 
were  issned  for  assembling  another  army  in  Staf- 
fordshire, under  the  command  of  Sir  John  ligonier. 
Prince  Charles,  notwithstanding  this  formidable 
opposition,  determined  to  proceed.  He  bad  receiv- 
ed assurances  from  France,  that  a  considerable 
body  of  troops  would  be  landed  on  tho  southern 
coast  of  Britain,  to  make  a  diversion  in  his  favour ; 
and  he  never  doubted  but  that  he  should  be  joined 
by  all  the  English  malcontents,  as  soon  as  he  could 
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penetrate  Into  the  heart  of  the  kingdom.  Leaving 
a  small  garrison  in  the  castle  of  Carlisle,  he  ad- 
vancod  to  Penrith,  marching  on  foot  in  the  highland 
garb,  at  the  head  of  bis  forces ;  and  continued  bis 
route  through  Lancaster  and  Preston  to  Manches- 
ter, where,  on  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  the  month, 
he  established  his  head-quarters.  There  he  was 
joined  by  about  two  hundred  Englishmen,  who  were 
formed  into  a  regiment,  under  the  command  of  col- 
onel Townley.  The  inhabitants  seemed  to  receive 
him  with  marks  of  affection  ;  and  his  arrival  was 
celebrated  by  illuminations,  and  other  public  rejoic- 
ings. His  supposed  intention  was  to  prosecute  his 
march  by  the  way  of  Chester  into  Wales,  where  he 
hoped  to  find  a  great  number  of  adherents :  but  all 
the  bridges  over  the  river  Mersey  being  broken 
down,  he  chose  the  route  to  Stockport,  and  forded 
tho  river  at  the  head  of  his  division,  though  tho 
water  rose  to  his  middle.  He  passed  through  Mac- 
clesfield and  Congleton ;  and  on  the  fourth  day  of 
December  entered  the  town  of  Derby,  in  which  his 
army  was  quartered,  and  his  father  proclaimed  with 

Sreat  formality.  Ho  had  now  advanced  withiu  one 
undrod  miles  of  tlie  capital,  which  was  filled  with 
terror  and  confunion.  Wado  lingered  in  Yorkshire . 
the  duke  of  Cumberland  had  assumed  the  command 
of  the  other  army  assembled  in  tho  neighbourhood 
of  Lichfield,  lie  had  marched  from  Stafford  to 
Stono;  so  that  the  rebels,  m  turning  off  from  Ash- 
bourne to  Derby,  had  gained  a  march  between  him 
and  London.  Had  Charles  proceeded  in  his  career 
with  that  expedition  which  he  had  hitherto  used, 
he  might  have  made  himself  master  of  the  metrop- 
olis, where  lie  would  hove  been  certainly  joined  by 
a  considerable  number  of  his  well-wishers,  who 
waited  impatiently  for  his  approach :  yet  this  ex- 
ploit could  not  have  been  achieved  without  hazard- 
ing an  engagement,  and  running  the  risk  of  being 
enclosed  within  three  armies,  each  greatly  supcriur 
to  his  own  in  number  and  artillery.  Orders  were 
given  for  forming  a  camp  on  Frachley-cotnmou, 
where  the  king  resolved  to  take  the  field  in  person, 
accompanied  by  the  earl  of  Stair,  field-marshal  and 
commander  in  chief  of  tho  forces  in  South- Britain. 
Some  Romish  priests  were  apprehended :  the  mili- 
tia of  London  and  Middlesex  were  kept  in  readiness 
to  march :  doublo  watches  were  posted  at  the  city- 
gates,  and  signals  of  alarm  appointed.  Tho  volun- 
teers of  the  city  were  incorporated  into  a  regimeut : 
the  practitioners  of  the  law,  headed  by  the  judges, 
weavers  of  Spital-fields,  and  other  communities, 
engaged  in  associations;  and  even  tlio  managers 
of  tho  theatres  offered  to  raise  a  body  of  their  de- 
pendents for  tho  service  of  the  govornment.  Not- 
withstanding these  precautions  and  appearances  of 
unanimity,  the  trading  part  of  the  city,  and  those 
concerned  in  the  monoy-corporations,  were  over- 
whelmed with  fear  and  dejection.  They  reposed 
very  little  confidence  in  the  courago  or  discipline 
of  their  militia  and  volunteer* :  they  had  received 
Intelligence  that  tbe  French  were  employed  in 
making  preparations  st  Dunkirk  and  Calais  for  a 
descent  upon  England  :  they  dreaded  an  insurrec 
tion  of  the  Roman  catholic*,  and  other  friends  of 
the  house  of  Stuart ;  and  they  refected  that  the 
highlanders,  of  whom  by  this  time  they  had  con- 
ceived a  most  terrible  idea,  were  within  four  davV 
march  of  the  capital.  Alarmed  by  these  consider 
ations,  they  prognosticated  their  own  ruin  in  the 
approaching  revolution;  and  their  countenances 
exhibited  the  plainest  marks  of  horror  and  despair. 
On  the  other  hand,  tbe  Jacobites  were  elevated  to 
an  insolence  of  hope,  which  they  were  at  no  pains 
to  conceal ;  while  many  people,  who  had  no  private 
property  to  lone,  and  thought  no  change  would  lie 
lor  the  worse,  waited  the  Issue  of  this  crisis  with 
the  most  calm  indifference. 

THE  REBELS  RETREAT  INTO  SCOTLAND. 

This  state  of  suspense  was  of  short  duration. 
The  young  pretender  found  himself  miserably 
disappointed  in  Ids  expectations.  He  had  now 
advanced  into  the  middle  of  the  kingdom,  and 
except  a  few  that  joined  him  at  Manchester,  not 
a  soul  appeared  in  his  behalf:  one  would  hate 
imagined  that  all  the  Jacobites  of  England  had 
been  annihilated.  The  Welch  took  no  step  to 
excite  an  insurrection  in  bis  favour :  the  French 
made  no  attempt  towards  an  invasion :  bis  court 
was  divided  into  factions:  the  highland  chiefs 
began  to  murmur,  and  their  clans  to  be  unruly : 
he  saw  himself  with  a  handful  of  men  hemmed 
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in  between  two  considerable  armies  ha  the  middle 
of  winter,  and  in  a  country  disaffected  to  his  cause. 
He  knew  he  could  not  proceed  to  the  metropolis 
without  hazarding  a  battle,  and  that  a  defeat 
would  be  attended  with  the  inevitable  destruction 
of  himself  and  all  his  adherents ;  and  he  had  re- 
ceived information  that  his  friends  and  officers  had 
assembled  a  body  of  forces  in  the  North,  superior 
in  number  to  those  by  whom  he  was  attended.  He 
called  a  council  at  Derby ;  and  proposed  to  advance 
towards  London:  the  proposal  was  supported  by 
lord  Nairn  with  great  vehemence;  but  after  vio- 
lent disputes,  the  majority  determined  that  they 
should  retreat  to  Scotland  with  all  possible  expedi- 
tion. Accordingly  they  abandoned  Derby  on  the 
sixth  day  of  December,  early  in  the  morning,  and 
measured  back  the  route  by  which  they  had  ad- 
vanced, on  the  ninth  their  vanguard  arrived  at 
Manchester :  on  the  twelfth  they  entered  Preston, 
and  continued  their  march  northwards.  The  duke 
of  Cumberland,  who  was  encamped  at  Meriden, 
when  first  apprised  of  their  retreat,  detached  the 
horse  and  dragoons  in  pursuit  of  them ;  while 
general  Wade  began  bis  march  from  Ferry-bridge 
in  Lancashire,  with  a  view  of4  intercepting  them  in 
their  route :  but  at  Wakefield  he  understood  that 
they  '.had  already  reached  Wigan :  he,  therefore, 
repaired  to  his  old  post  at  Newcastle,  after  having 
detached  general  Oglethorpe,  with  his  horse  and 
dragoons,  to  join  those  who  had  been  sent  off  from 
the  duke's  army.  They  pursued  with  such  alacrity, 
that  they  overtook  the  rear  of  the  rebels,  with 
which  they  skirmished,  in  Lancashire.  The  militia 
of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  were  raised  and 
armed  by  the  duke's  order,  to  harass  them  in  their 
march.  The  bridges  were  broken  down,  the  roads 
damaged,  and  the  beacons  lighted  to  alarm  the 
country.  Nevertheless,  they  retreated  regularly 
with  their  small  train  of  artillery.  They  were  over- 
taken at  the  village  of  Clifton,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Penrith,  by  two  regiments  of  dragoons.  These 
alighted,  and  lined  the  hedges,  in  order  to  harass 
part  of  the  enemy's  rear -guard,  commanded  by  lord 
John  Murray :  who,  at  the  head  of  the  Macpher- 
sons,  'attacked  the  dragoons  sword  in  hand,  and 
repulsed  mem  with  some  'loss.  On  the  nineteenth 
day  of  the  month,  the  highland  army  reached  Car- 
lisle, where  the  majority  of  the  English  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  pretender  were  left,  at  their  own  desire. 
Charles,  having  reinforced  the  garrison  of  the  place, 
crossed  the  rivers  Eden  and  Solway  into  Scotland, 
having  thus  accomplished  one  of  the  most  surprising 
retreats  that  ever  was  performed.  But  the  most 
remarkable  circumstance  of  this  expedition  was, 
the  moderation  and  regularity  with  which  those 
ferocious  people  conducted  themselves  in  a  country 
abounding  with  plunder.  No  violence  was  offered ; 
no  outrage  committed ;  and  they  wore  effectually 
restrained  from  the  exercise  of  rapine.  Notwitb- 
standing  the  excessive  cold,  the  hunger  and  fatigue, 
to  which  they  must  have  been  exposed,  they  left 
behind  no  sick,  and  lost  a  very  few  stragglers ;  but 
retired  with  deliberation,  and  carried  off  their  can- 
non in  the  face  of  their  enemy.  The  duke  of  Cumber- 
land invested  Carlisle  with  his  whole  army  on 
the  twenty-first  day  of  December,  and  on^  the 
thirtieth  the  garrison  surrendered  on  a  sort  of  capi- 
tulation made  with  the  duke  of  Richmond.  The 
prisoners,  amounting  to  about  four  hundred,  were 
nnfirisoned  in  different  gaols  in  England,  and  the 
duke  returned  to  London. 

The  pretender  proceeded  by  the  way  of  Dumfries 
to  Glasgow,  from  which  last  city  he  exacted  severe 
contributions,  on  account  of  its  attachment  to  the 
government,  for  whose  service  it  had  raised  a  regi- 
ment of  nine  hundred  men  under  the  command  of 
the  earl  of  Home.  Having  continued  several  days 
at  Glasgow,  he  advanced  towards  Stirling,  and  was 

(oined  by  some  forces  which  had  been  assembled 
n  his  absence  by  lords  Lewis  Gordon  and  John 
Drummond,  brothers  to  the  dukes  of  Gordon  and 
Perth.  This  last  nobleman  had  arrived  from  France 
in  November,  with  a  small  reinforcement  of  French 
and  Irish,  and  a  commission  as  general  of  these 
auxiliaries.  He  fixed  his  bead-quarters  at  Perth, 
where  he  was  reinforced  by  the  earl  of  Cromartie 
and  other  clans,  to  die  number  of  two  thousand; 
and  he  was  accommodated  with  a  small  train  of 
artillery.  They  had  found  means  to  surprise  a 
sloop  of  war  at  Montruse,  with  the  guns  of  which 
they  fortified  that  harbour.    They  had  received 


possession  of  Dundee.  Dunblane,  Downcastle,  and 
laid  Fife  under  contribution.  The  earl  of  Loudon 
remained  at  Inverness,  with  about  two  thousand 
highlanders  in  the  service  of  bis  majesty.  He 
convoyed  provisions  to  Fort-Augustus  and  Fort* 
William :  he  secured  the  person  of  lord  Lovat, 
who  still  temporised,  and  at  length  this  cunning 
veteran  accomplished  his  escape.  The  laird  of  Mac- 
leod,  and  Mr.  Monro  of  Culcairn,  being  detached 
from  Inverness  towards  Aberdeenshire,  were  -sur- 
prised and  routed  by  lord  Lewis  Gordon  at  Inverury; 
and  that  interest  seemed  to  preponderate  in  the 
north  of  Scotland.  Prince  Charles  being  joined  by 
lord  John  Drummond,  invested  the  castle  of  Stir- 
ling, in  which  general  Blakeney  commanded :  but 
his  people  were,  so  little  used  to  enterprises  of  this 
kind,  that  they  made  very  little  progress  in  their 
operations. 

THE  KING'S  TROOPS  UNDER  HAWLEY 

ARE  WORSTED  AT  FALKIRK. 

Bt  this  time,  a  considerable  body  of  forces  was 
assembled  at  Edinburgh,  under  the  conduct  of  gen- 
eral Hawley,  who  determined  to  relieve  Stirling 
castle,  and  advanced  to  Linlithgow  on  the  thirteenth 
day  of  January :  next  day  his  whole  army  rendez- 
voused at  Falkirk,  while  the  rebels  were  cantoned 
about  Bannockburn.    On  the  seventeenth  day  of 
the  month,  they  began  their  march  in  two  columns 
to  attack  the  king's  forces,  and  had  forded  the 
water  of  Carven,  within  three  miles  of  Hawley** 
camp,  before  he  discovered  their  intention.    Such 
was  us  obstinacy,  self-conceit,  or  contempt  of  the 
enemy,  that  he  slighted  the  repeated  intelligence 
he  had  received  of  their  motions  and  design,  firmly 
believing  they  durst  not  hazard  any  engagement. 
At  length,  perceiving  they  had  occupied  the  rising- 
ground  to  the  southward  of  Falkirk,  he  ordered  his 
cavalry  to  advance,  and  drive  them  from  the  emi- 
nence ;  while  hi*  infantry  formed  and  were  drawn 
up  in  order  of  battle.  The  highlanders  kept  up  their 
fire,  and  took  aim  so  well,  that  the  assailants  were 
broke  by  the  first  volley :  they  retreated  with  preci- 
pitation, and  fell  in  amongst  the  infantry,  which  were 
likewise  discomposed  by  the  wind  and  rain  beating 
with  great  violence  in  their  faces,  wetting  their  pow- 
der, and  disturbing  their. eyesight.     Some  or  the 
dragoons  rallied/and  advanced  again  to  the  charge, 
with  part  of  the  infantry   which  had  not/wen  en 
gaged :  then  the  pretender  marched  up  at  the  head 
of  his  corps  de  reserve,  consisting  of  the  regiment 
of  lord  John    Drummond,  and  the  Irish  piquets. 
These  reinforcing  the  Camerons  and  the  Stuarts  in 
the  front  line,  immediately  obliged  the  dragoons  to 

Sive  way  a  second  time;  and  they  again  disor-. 
ered  the  foot  in  their  retreat.  They  set  fire  to 
their  camp,  and  abandoned  Falkirk  with  their  bag- 
gage and  train,  which  last  had  never  reached  thq 
field  of  battle.  The  rebels  followed  their  first  blow, 
and  great  part  of  the  royal  army  after  one  irregu- 
lar discharge,  turned  their  backs  and  fled  in  the  ut- 
most consternation.  In  all  probability  few  or  none 
of  them  would  have  escaped,  had  not  general 
Huske  and  brigadier'  Cbolmondeley,  rallied  part  of 
some  regiments,  and  made  a  gallant  stand,  which 
favoured  the  retreat  of  the  rest  to  Falkirk,  from 
whence  they  retired  in  confusion  to  Edinburgh, 
leaving  the  field  of  battle,  with  part  of  their  tents 
and  artillery,  to  the  rebels  :  but  their  loss  of  men 
did  not  exceed  three  hundred,  including  Sir  Robert 
Monro,  colonel  Whitney,  and  some  other  officers  of 
distinction.  It  was  at  this  period,  that  the  officers 
who  had  been  taken  at  the  battle  of  Prestonpans, 
and  conveyed  to  Angus  and  Fife,  finding  themsebjes 
unguarded,  broke  their  parole,  and  returned  to 
Edinburgh,  ion  pretence  of  their  having  been  tor-. 
cibly  released  by  the  inhabitants  of  those  parts  (8). 

THE  DUKE  OF  CUMBERLAND  COMMANDS 

THE  ROYAL  TROOPS. 

Gbnbbal  Hawlst,  who  had  boasted  that,  with 
two  regiments  of  dragoons,  he  would  drive  the  rebel 
army  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other, 
incurred  abundance  of  censure  for  the  disposition 
he  made,  as  well  as  for  his  conduct  before  and  after 
the  action  :  but  he  found  means  to  vindicate  him- 
self to  the  satisfaction  of  his  sovereign.  Neverthe- 
less, it  was  judged  necessary  that  the  army  in  Scot- 
land should  be  commanded  by  a  general  in  whoa 
the  soldiers  might  have  some  confidence ;  and  the 
duke  of  Cumberland  was  chosen  for  this  purpose. 


iney  iorunea  mat  naroour.    mey  nad  received  a     duke  of  Cumberland  was  chosen  for  this  purpose, 
considerable  sum  of  money  from  Spain.  They  took  I  Over  and  above  his  being  beloved  by  fbb  army,  it 


was  suggested,  thai  the  appearance  of  a  prince  of 
Che  blood  in  Scotland  might  have  a  favourable 
effect  upon  the  minds  of  the  people  in  that  king- 
dom :  he,  therefore  began  to  prepare  for  his  nor- 
thern expedition.  Meanwhile,  the  French  min- 
ister at  the  Hague  having  represented  to  the 
States-general,  that  the  auxiliaries  which  they  had 
sent  into  Great  Britain  were  part  of  the  garrisons 
of  Tournay  and  Dendermonde',  and  restricted  by 
the  capitulation  from  bearing  arms  against  France 
for  a  certain  term,  the  States  thought  proper  to 
recall  them,  rather  than  come  to  an  open  rupture 
with  his  most  christian  majesty.  In  the  room  of 
those  troops,  six  thousand  Hessians  were  transport- 
ed from  Flanders  to  Leith,  where  they  arrived  in 
the  beginning  of  February,  under  the  command  of 
their  prince,  Frederick  or  Hesse,  son-in-law  to  his 
Britannic  majesty.  By  this  time  the  duke  of  Cum- 
berland had  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  troops  in 
Edinburgh,  consisting  of  fourteen  battalions  of  in- 
fantry, two  regiments  of  dragoons,  and  twelve  hun- 
dred highlandcrs  from  Argyleshire,  under  the  com- 
mand of  colonel  Campbell 1740.  On  the  last  day 

of  January,  his  royal  highness  began  his  march  to 
Linlithgow  ;  and  the  enemy,  who  had  renewed  the 
siege  of  Stirling-castle,  not  only  abandoned  that 
enterprise,  but  crossed  the  river  Forth  with  preci- 
pitation. Their  prince  found  great  difficulty  in 
maintaining  his  forces,  that  part  of  the  country 
being  quite  exhausted.  He  hoped  to  be  reinforced 
in  the  Highlands,  and  to  receive  supplies  of  all 
kinds  from  France  and  Spain  :  he,  therefore  retired 
by  Badenoch  towards  Inverness,  which  the  earl 
of  London  abandoned  at  his  approach.  The  fort 
was  surrendered  to  him  almost  without  opposition, 
and  here  he  fixed  his  headquarters.  His  next 
exploit  was  the  siege  of  Fort-Augustus,  which  he 
in  a  little  time  reduced.  The  duke  of  Cumberland 
having  secured  the  important  posts  of  Stirling  and 
Perth,  with  the  Hessian  battalions,  advanced  with 
the  army  to  Aberdeen,  where  he  was  joined  by 
the  duke  of  Gordon,  the  earls  of  Aberdeen  and 
Fmdlater,  tho  laird  of  Grant,  and  other  persons  of 
distinction. 
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THE  REBELS  UNDERTAKE  THE  SIEGE  OF 
FORT-WILLIAM. 


Whilk  he  remained  in  this  place,  refreshing  his 
troops,  and  preparing  magasines,  a  party  of  the 
rebels  surprised  a  detachment  of  Kingston's  horse, 
and  about  seventy  Argyleshire  highlanders,  at 
Keith,  who  were  either  killed  or  taken.  Several 
advanced  parties  of  that  militia  met  with  the  same 
fate  in  different  places.  Lord  George  Murray  in- 
vested the  castle  of  Blair,  which  was  defended  by 
Sir  Andrew  Agnew,  until  a  body  of  Hessians 
marched  to  its  relief,  and  obliged  the  rebels  to  re- 
tire. The  prince-pretender  ordered  all  his  forces 
to  assemble,  in  order  to  begin  their  march  for 
Aberdeen,  to  attack  the  duke  of  Cumberland  ;  but, 
in  consequence  of  a  remonstrance  from  the  clans, 
who  declined  leaving  their  families  at  the  mercy  of 
the  king's  garrison  in  Fort- William,  he  resolved 
previously  to  reduce  that  fortress,  the  siege  of 
which  was  undertaken  by  brigadier  Stapleton,  an 
engineer  in  the  French  service  :  but  the  place  was 
so  vigorously  maintained  by  captain  Scot,  that  in 
the  beginning  of  April  they  thought  proper  to  re- 
linquish the  enterprise.  The  earl  of  Loudon  bad 
retired  into  Sutherland,  and  taken  post  at  Dornoch, 
where  his  quarters  were  beat  up  by  a  strong 
detachment  of  the  rebels,  commanded  by  the  duko 
of  Perth  :  a  major  and  sixty  men  taken  prisoners  ; 
and  the  earl  was  obliged  to  take  shelter  in  the  Isle  of 
Skye.  These  little  checks  were  counterbalanced 
by  some  advantages  which  his  majesty's  arms  ob- 
tained. The  sloop  of  war  which  the  rebels  had 
surprised  at  Montrose  was  re-taken  in  Sutherland, 
with  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  and  a  great 
quantity  of  arms  on  board,  which  she  had  brought 
from  France  for  the  use  of  the  pretender.  In  the 
same  county,  the  earl  of  Cromartie  fell  into  an  am- 
buscade, and  was  taken  by  the  militia  of  Suther- 
land, who  likewise  defeated  a  body  of  the  rebels  ai 
Goldspie.  This  action  happened  on  the  very  day 
which  had  been  rendered  famous  by  the  victory 
obtained  at  Culloden, 
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1  The  opposition  had  sustained 
a  heavy  blow  in  the  death  of 
the  duke  of  Argyle,  a  noble- 
man of  shining  qualifications 
for  the  senate  and  the  field, 
whose  character  would  have 
been  still  more  illustrious, 
had  not  some  parts  of  his  con- 
duct subjected  him  to  the  sus- 
picion of  selfishness  and  in- 
constancy. He  was  suc- 
ceeded in  that  title  by  his 
brother,  Archibald  earl  of 
Hay. 

x  Mr.     Pope,    the    celebrated 

5>oet,  died  in  the  month  of 
tine.  In  October,  the  old 
dutches*  of  Marlborough  re- 
signed her  breath  in  the 
eighty-fifth  year  of  her  age, 
immensely  rich,  and  very 
little  regretted,  either  by  her 
own  family,  or  the  world  in 
general. 
3  Robert  earl  of  Orford,  late 
prime  minister,  died  in 
March,  after  having  for  a 
very  short  time  emoyed  a 
pension  of  four  thousand 
pounds  granted  by  the  crown, 
in  consideration  of  his  past 


services.  Though  he  had  for 
such  a  length  of  time  directed 
the  application  of  the  public 
treasure,  bis  circumstances 
were  not  affluent :  he  was 
liberal  in  bis  disposition,  and 
had  such  a  number  of  rapa- 
cious dependents  to  gratify, 
that  little  was  left  for  his 
own  private  occasions. 

4  The  Elisabeth,  a  king's  ship, 
was  procured  as  a  convoy,  by 
the  interest  of  Mr.  Walsh, 
an  Irish  merchant  at  Nantes ; 
and  on  board  of  her  fifty 
French  young  gentlemen  em- 
barked as  volunteers. 

5  While  he  resided  at  Edin, 
burgh,  some  of  the  presby- 
terian  clergy  continued  to 
preach  in  the  churches  of 
that  city,  and  publicly  prayed 
for  king  George,  without  suf- 
fering the  least  punishment 
or  molestation.  One  minis- 
ter in  particular,  of  the  name* 
of  MacVicar,  being  solicited 
by  some  Highlanders  to  pray 
fur  their  prince,  promised  to 
comply  with  their  request, 
and  performed   his  promise 
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in  words  to  this  effect :  "  And 
as  for  the  young  prince,  who 
is  come  hither  in  quest  of  an 
earthly  crown,  grant,  O 
Lord,  that  he  may  speedily 
receive  a  crown  of  glory." 
He  solicited,  and  is  said  to 
have  obtained  of  the  chevalier 
de  St.  George,  the  patent  of 
a  duke,  and  a  commission  for 
being  lord-lieutenant  of  all 
the  Highlands. 

They  were  composed  of  the 
forces  who  had  been  in  gar- 
rison at  Tournay  and  Dender- 
monde when  those  places 
were  taken,  and  engaged  by 
capitulation,  that  they  should 
not  perform  any  military 
function  before  the  first  day 
6t  January,  in  the  year  1747 ; 
so  they  could  not  have  acted 
in  England  without  the  in- 
fringement of  %  solemn  treaty. 
Sir  Peter  Halket,  captara 
Lucy  Scott,  lieutenants  Far* 
quharson  and  Cumming,  with 
a  few  other]  gentlemen,  ad- 
hered punctually  to  -their 
parole,  and  their  conduct  was 
approved  by  his  majesty. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


The  Rebels  are  totally  defeated  at  Culloden— The  Duke  of  Cumberland  takes  Possession  of  Inverness, 
and  afterwards  encamps  at  Fort-Augustus— The  Prince-Pretender  escapes  to  France— Convulsion  In 
the  Ministry— Liberality  of  the  Commons— Trial  of  the  Rebels— Kilmarnock,  Balmerino,lAfvat,  and 
Mr.  Batcliff,  are  beheaded  on  Tower-hill— The  States-general  alarmed  at  the  Progress  of  the  French 
in  the  Netherlands— Count  Saxe  subdues  all  Flanders,  Brabant,  and  Hainault— Reduces  the  strong 
Fortress  of  Namur,  and  defeats  the  allied  Army  at  Roucoux—The  French  and  Spaniards  are  compelled 
to  abandon  Piedmont  and  the  Milanese— Don  Philip  is  worsted  at  Codogno,  and  afterwards  at  Porto 
Freddo—The  Austrians  take  Possession  of  Genoa— Count  Brown  penetrates  into  Provence— 7*e  Ge- 
noese expel  the  Austrians  from  their  City— Madras  in  the  East  Indies  taken  by  the  French— Expedi- 
tion to  the  Coast  of  Bretagne,  and  Attempt  upon  Porto  I/Orient— Naval  Transactions  in  the  West 
Indies— Conferences  at  Breda— Vast  Supplies  granted  by  the  Commons  of  England— Parliament  dis- 
solved—The French  and  Allies  take  the  Field  in  Flanders— Prince  of  Orange  elected  Stallholder,  Cap- 
tain-general,  and  Admiral  of  the  United  Provinces—The  Confederates  defeated  at  LaffeUt—Siegtof 
Bergen-op-Zoom—The  Austrians  undertake  the  Siege  of  Genoa,  which,  however,  they  abandon— The 
Chevalier  de  BeUeisle  slain  in  the  Attack  ofExilles—A  French  Squadron  defeated  and  taken  by  the 
Admirals  Anson  and  Warren— Admiral  Bawke  obtains  another  Victory  over  the  French  at  Sea— Other 
Naval  Transactions— Congress  at  Aix-la-Chapelle— Compliant  Temper  of  the  new  Parliament— Preli- 
minaries signed— Preparations  for  the  Campaign  in  the  Netherlands-  Siege  of  Maestricht- -Cessation 
of  Arms— Transactions  in  the  East  and  West  Indies- Conclusion  of  the  Definitive  Treaty  at  Aix4a- 
Outpelle. 


THE  REBELS  ARE  TOTALLY  DEFEATED. 

IN  the  beginning  of  April,  the  duke  of  Cumber- 
land began  his  march  from  Aberdeen,  and  on 
the  twelfth  passed  the  deep  and  rapid  river  Spey, 
without  opposition  from  the  rebels,  though  a  de- 
tachment of  them  appeared  on  the  opposite  side. 
Why  they  did  not  dispute  the  passage  is  not  easy 
to  be  conceiTed  ;  but,  indeed,  from  this  instance  of 
neglect,  and  their  subsequent  conduct,  we  may 
conclude  they  were  under  a  total  infatuation.  His. 
royal  highness  proceeded  to  Nairn,  where  he  re- 
ceived intelligence,  that  the  enemy  had  advanced 
from  Inverness  to  Culloden,  about  the  distance  of 
nine  miles  from  the  royal  army,  with  intention  to 
give  him  battle.  The  design  of  Charles  was  to 
march  in  the  night  from  Culloden  and  surprise  the 
duke's  army  at  day-break:  for  this  purpose  the 
English  camp  had  been  reconnoitred  ;  and  on  the 
night  of  the  fifteenth  the  highland  army  began  to 
inarch  in  two  columns.  Their  design  was  to  sur- 
round the  enemy,  and  attack  them  at  once  on  all 
quarters :  bat  the  length  of  the  columns  embarrassed 
the  march,  so  that  die  army  was  obliged  to  make 
many  halts  :  the  men  had  been  under  arms  during 
the  whole  preceding  night,  were  faint  with  hunger 
and  fatigue,  and  many  of  them  overpowered  with 
sleep.  Some  were  unable  to  proceed;  other* 
dropped  off  unperceived  in  the  dark;  and  the 
march  was  retarded  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  would 
have  been  Impossible  to  reach  the  duke's  camp 
before  sun-rise.  The  design  being  thus  frustrated, 
the  prince-pretender  was  with  great  reluctance 
prevailed  upon  by  his  general  officers  to  measure 
back  his  way  to  Culloden ;  at  which  place  he  had 
no  sooner  arrived,  than  great  numbers  of  his  fol- 
lowers dispersed  in  quest  of  provision  ;  and  many, 
overcome  with  weariness  and  sleep,  threw  them- 
selves down  on  the.  heath;  and  along  the  park 
walls.  Their  repose,  however,  was  soon  interrupt- 
ed in  a  very  disagreeable  manner.  Their  prince 
receiving  intelligence  that  his  enemies  were  in 
fan  march  to  attack  him,  resolved  to  hazard  an  en- 
gagement, and  ordered  his  troops  to  bo  formed  for 
that  purpose.  On  the  sixteenth  day  of  April,  the 
dnke  of  Cumberland  having  made  the  proper  dis- 
positions, decamped  from  Nairn  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  after  a  march  of  nine  miles  perceived  the 
highjanders  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  to  the 
number  of  four  thousand  men,  in  thirteen  divisions, 
•applied  with  some  pieces  or  artillery.    The  royal 


army,  which  was  much  more  numerous,  the  duke 
immediately' formed  into  three  lines,  disposed  in 
excellent  order :  and  about  one  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  the  cannonading  began.  The  artillery 
of  the  rebels  was  ill  served,  and  did  very  little 
execution;  but  that  of  the  king's  troops  made 
dreadful  havock  among  the  enemy.  Impatient  of 
this  fire,  their  front  line  advanced  to  the  attack, 
and  about  five  hundred  of  the  clans  charged  the 
duke's  left  wing  with  their  usual  impetuosity. 
One  regiment  was  disordered  by  the  weight  of 
this  column  ;  but  two  battalions  advancing  from  the 
second  line,  sustained  the  first,  and  soon  pat  a 
stop  to  their  career,  by  a  severe  fire,  that  killed  a 
great  number.  At  the  same  time,  the  dragoons 
under  Hawley,  and  the  Argyleshire  militia  pulled 
down  a  park  wall  that  covered  their  flank,  and  the 
cavalry  falling  in  among  the  rebels  sward  in  hand, 
completed  their  confusion.  The  French  picquets 
on  their  left,  covered  the  retreat  of  the  highlanders 
by  a  close  and  regular  fire :  and  then  retired  to  • 
Inverness,  where  they  surrendered  themselves 
prisoners,  of  war.  An  entire  body  of  the  rebels 
marched  off  the  field  in  order,  with  their  pipes 
playing,  and  the  pretender's  standard  displayed ; 
the  rest  were  routed  with  great  slaughter ;  and 
their  prinoe  was  with  reluctance  prevailed  upon 
to  retire.  In  less  than  thirty  minutes  they  were 
totally  defeated,  and  the  field  covered  with  the 
slain.  The  road,  as  far  as  Inverness,  was  strewed 
with  dead  bodies ;  and  a  fr°at  number  of  people, 
who,  from  motives  of  curiosity,  had  come  to  see 
the  battle,  were  sacrificed  to  the  undistinguished 
vengeance  of  the  victors.  Twelve  hundred  rebels 
were  slain  or  wounded  on  the   field,  and  in  the 

£ursuit  The  earl  of  Kilmarnock  was  taken ;  and 
&  a  few  days  lord  Bahnerino  surrendered  to  a 
country  gentleman,  at  whose  house  he  presented 
himself  for  this  purpose.  The  glory  of  the  victory 
was  sullied  by  the  barbarity  of  the  soldiers.  They 
had  been  provoked  by  their  former  disgraces  to 
the  most  savage  thirst  of  revenge.  Not  contented 
with  the  blood  which  was  so  profusely  shod  in  the 
heat  of  action,  they  traversed  the  field  after  the 
battle,  and  massacred  those  miserable  wretches 
who  lay  maimed  and  expiring :  nay,  some  officers 
acted  a  part  in  this  cruel  scene  of  assassination, 
the  triumph  of  low  illiberal  minds,  uninspired  by 
sentiment,  untinctured  by  humanity,  tne  van* 
quished  adventurer  rode  off  the  field,  accompanied 
by  the  duke  of  Perth,  lord  Elcho,  and  a  few  horse 
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men  ;  ho  crossed  the  water  at  Nairn,  and  retired 
to  the  bouse  of  a  gentleman  in  Stratharrick,  where 
he  conferred  with  old  lord  Lorat  ;  then  ho  dismis- 
■ed  his  followers,  and  wandered  about,  a  wretched 
and  solitary  fugitive,  among  the  isles  and  moun- 
tains for  the  space  of  five  months,  during  which  he 
underwent  such  a  series  of  dangers,  hardships,  and 
misery,  as  no  otheT  person  ever  outlived.  Thus, 
in  one  short  hour,  all  bis  hope  vanished,  and  the 
rebellion  was  entirely  extinguished.  One  would 
almost  imagine,  the  conductors  of  this  desperate 
enterprise  had  conspired  their  own  destruction, 
as  they  certainly  neglected  every  step  that  might 
hare  contributed  to  their  safety  or  success.  They 
might  have  opposed  the  duke  of  Cumberland  at 
the  passage  of  the  Spey ;  they  might,  by  proper 
conduct,  have  afterwards  attacked  his  camp  in  the 
night,  with  a  good  prospect  of  success.  As  they 
were  greatly  inferior  to  him  in  number,  and  weak- 
ened with  hunger  and  fatigue,  they  might  have  re* 
tired  to  the  bills  and  fastnesses,  where  they  would 
hare  found  plenty  of  live  cattle  for  provision,  re- 
cruited their  regiments,  and  been  joined  by  a  strong 
reinforcement,  which  was  actually  in  full  march  to 
their  assistance.  But  they  were  distracted  by 
dissentioas  and  jealousies  :  they  obeyed  the  dic- 
tates of  despair,  and  wilfully  devoted  themselves 
to  ruin  and  death.  When  the  news  of  the  battle 
arrived  in  England,  the  nation  was  transported 
with  joy,  and  extolled  the  duke  of  Cumberland  as 
a  hero  and  deliverer.  Both  houses  of  parliament 
congratulated  hia  majesty  on  the  auspicious  event. 
they  decreed,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  their 
public  thanks  to  his  royal  highness,  which  were 
transmitted  to  him  by  the  speakers  ;  and  the  com- 
mons, by  bill,  added  five  and  twenty  thousand 
pounds  per  annum  to  his  former  revenue. 

THE  DUKE  OF  CUMBERLAND  TAKES  POS- 
SESSION OF  INVERNESS. 

Immediately  after  the  decisive  action  at  Cul- 
lodeu,  the  duke  took  possession  of  Inverness, 
where  six  and  thirty  deserters,  convicted  by  a 
court-martial,  were  ordered  to  be  executed :  then 
he  detached  several  parties  to  ravage  the  country. 
One  of  these  apprehended  the  lady  Mackintosh, 
who  was  sent  prisoner  to  Inverness.  They  did 
not  plunder  her  house,  but  drove  away  her  cattle, 
though  her  husband  was  actually  in  the  service  of 
government.  The  castle  of  lord  Lovat  was  de- 
stroyed. The  French  prisoners  were  sent  to  Car- 
lisle and  Penrith :  KJlmamock,  Bahnerino,  Cro- 
martie,'  and  his  son  the  lord  Macleod,  were  con- 
veyed by  sea  to  London  ;  and  those  of  an  inferior 
rank  were  confined  in  different  prisons.  The  mar- 
quis of  TidHbardine,  together  with  a  brother  of  the 
earl  of  Dunmore,  were  seised,  and  transported  to 
the  Tower  of  London,  to  which  the  earl  of  Traquaire 
had  been  committed  on  suspicion  :  in  a  few  months 
after  the  battle  of  Culloden,  Murray,  the  pretender's 
secretary,  was  apprehended  ;~ana  the  eldest  son 
of  lord  Lovat,  having  surrendered  himself,  was 
imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh.  In  a  word, 
all  the  jails  of  Great  Britain,  from  the  capital 
northwards,  were  filled  with  those  unfortunate, 
captives ;  and  great  numbers  of  mem  were  crowded 
together  in  the  holds  of  ships,  where  they  perished 
in  the  most  deplorable  manner,  for  want  of  neces- 
saries, air,  and  exercise.  Some  rebel  chiefs  escaped 
in  two  French  frigates,  which  bad  arrived  on  the 
coast  of  Lochaber  about  the  end  of  April,  and  en- 

Ed  three  vessels  belonging  to  his  Britannic  ma- 
,  which  they  obliged  to  retire.  Others  em- 
ad  on  board  of  a  ship  on  the  coast  of  Buchan, 
and  were  conveyed  to  Norway ;  from  thence  they 
travelled  to  8weden.  In  the  month  of  May,  the 
duke  of  Cumberland  advanced  with  the  army  into 
the  highlands,  as  far  as  Fort-Augustus,  where  he 
encamped,  and  sent  off  detachments  on  aU  hands, 
to  hunt  down  the  fugitives,  and  lay  waste  the 
country  with  fire  and  sword  The  castles  of  Olen- 
gary  and  Loehiel  were  plundered  and  burned: 
every  house,  hut,  or  habitation,  met  with  the  same 
fate,  without  distinction :  all  the  cattle  and  pro- 
vision were  carried  off :  the  men  were  either  shot 
upon  the  mountains,  like  wQd  beasts,  or  put  to 
death  in  cold  blood,  without  form  of  trial :  the 
women,  after  having  seen  their  husbands  and 
fathers  murdered,  were  subjected  to  brutal  viola- 
tion, and  then  turned  out  naked,  with  their  chil- 
dren, to  starve  on  the  barren  heaths.  One  whole 
family  was  enclosed  in  a  barn,  and  consumed  to 
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ashes.  Those  ministers  of  vengeance  were  so  alert 
in  the  execution  of  their  office,  that  in  a  fow  days 
there  was  neither  house,  cottage,  man,  nor  beast 
to  be  seen  in  the  compass  of  fifty  miles :  all  waa 
ruin,  silence  and  desolation. 

the  Pretender  escapes  to  France. 

The  humane  reader  cannot  reflect  upon  such  a 
scene  without  grief  and  horror ;  what  then  must 
have  been  the  sensation  of  the  fugitive  prince, 
when  he  beheld  these  spectacles  of  wo,  the  dis- 
mal fruit  of  his  ambition  f  He  was  now  surrounded 
by  armed  troops,  that  chased  him  from  hill  to  dale, 
from  rock  to  cavern,  and  from  shore  to  shore. 
Sometimes  he  lurked  in  cavea  and  cottages,  with- 
out attendants,  or  any  other  support  but  that 
which  the  poorest  peasant  could  supply.  Some- 
times he  was  rowed  in  fisher-boats  from  isle  to  isle, 
among  the  Hebrides,  and  often  in  sight  of  his  pur- 
suers. For  some  days  he  appeared  m  woman's  at- 
tire, and  even  passed  through  the  midst  of  his 
enemies  unknown.  But,  understanding  his  disguise 
was  discovered,  he  assumed  the  habit  of  a  travelling 
mountaineer,  and  wandered  about  among  the  woods 
and  heaths,  with  a  matted  beard,  and  squalid  looks, 
exposed  to  hunger,  thirst,  and  weariness,  and  in 
continual  danger  of  being  apprehended.  He  was 
obliged  to  trust  bis  life  to  the  fidelity  of  above  fifty 
individuals,  and  many  of  these  were  in  the  lowest 
paths  of  fortune.  Uiey  knew  that  a  price  of  thirty 
thousand  pounds  was  set  upon  his  head ;  and  that, 
by  betraying  him,  they  should  enjoy  wealth  and 
affluence :  but  they  detested  the  thought  of  obtain- 
ing riches  on  such  infamous  terms,  and  ministered 
to  his  necessities  with  the  utmost  seal  and  fidelity, 
even  at  the  hazard  of  their  own  destruction.  la 
the  course  of  these  peregrinations,  he  was  mote 
than  once  hemmed  in  by  his  pursuers,  in  such  a 
manner  as  seemed  to 'preclude  all  possibility  of 
escaping:  yet  he  was  never  abandoned  by  hia 
hope  and  recollection  »  he  still  found  some  expedi- 
ent that  saved  him  from  captivity  and  death ;  and 
through  the  whole  course  of  his  distresses  main- 
tained the  most  amastng  equanimity  and  good  hu- 
mour. At  length  a  privateer  of  Saint  Malo,  hired 
by  the  young  Sheridan  and  some  other  Irish  ad- 
herents, arrived  in  Loohnanuagh;  and  on  the 
twentieth  day  of  September,  this  unfortunate  prince 
embarked  in  the  habit  which  he  wore  for  disguise. 
Hie  eye  was  hollow,  hia  visage  wan,  and  his  con- 
stitution greatly  impaired  by  famine  and  fatigue. 
He  was  accompanied  by.  Cameron  of  Loehiel,  and 
his  brother,  with  a  few  other  exiles.  They  set  sail 
for  France,  and  after  having  passed  unseen,  by 
means  of  a  thick  fog,  through  a  British  squadron 
commanded  by  admiral  Lestock,  and  been  chased 
by  two  English  ships  of  war,  arrived  in  safety  at 
Roseau,  near  Moruux  in  Bretagne.  Perhaps,  he 
would  have  found  it  stall  more  difficult  to  escape, 
had  not  the  vigilance  and  eagerness  of  the  govern* 
ment  been  relaxed,  in  consequence  of  a  report, 
that  he  had  already  fallen  among  some  persons  that 
were  .slain  by  a  volley  from  one  of  the  duke's  de- 
tachments. 

CONVULSION  IN  THE  MINISTRY. 

Having:  thus  explained  the  rise,  progress,  and 
extinction  of  the  rebellion,  it  will  be  necessary  to 


take  a  retrospective  view  of  the  proceedings  in 
parliament.  The  necessary  steps  being  taken  for 
quieting  the  intestine  commotions  of  the  kingdom, 
the  two  houses  began  to  convert  their  attention  to 
the  affairs  of  the  continent.  On  the  fourteenth 
day  of  January,  the  king  repaired  to  the  house  of 
peers,  and  in  a  speech  from  the  throne  gave  hia 

Cliament  to  understand,  that  the  States-general 
made  pressing  instances  for  his  assistance  in 
the  present  conjuncture,  when  they  were  in  such 
danger  of  being  oppressed  by  the  power  of  France 
In  the  Netherlands ;  that  he  had  promised  to  co- 
operate with  them  towards  opposing  the  further 
progress  of  their  enemies;  and  even  concerted 
measures  for  that  purpose.  He  declared  it  was 
with  regret  oat  be  asked  any  further  aids  of  hia 
people :  he  exhorted  them  to  watch  over  the  pub* 
fie  credit;  and  expressed  his  entire  dependence  on 
their  seal  and  unanimity.  He  waa  favoured  witn 
loyal  addresses,  couched  in  die  warmest  term?  of 
duty  and  affection :  but  the  supplies  were  retarded 
by  new  convulsions  in  the  ministry.  The  earl  of 
Granville  had  made  an  effort  to  retrieve  hia  influ- 
ence in  the  cabinet,  and  his  sovereign  fat  cured 
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The  two  brother*,  who  knew  his 
aspiring  genius,  and  dreaded  his  superior  talents, 
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his  pretensions 

aspiring  genius.  «—  «»«?<».«<»  —  «»rv..v.  _«..-,, . 
refused  to  admit  such  a  colleague  into  the  adminis- 
tration :  they  eren  resolved  to  strengthen  their 
party,  by  introducing  fresh  auxiliaries  into  the  office 
of  state.  Some  of  these  were  personally  disagree- 
able to  his  majesty,  who  accordingly  rejected  the 
suit  by  which  they  were  recommended.  The  duke 
of  Newcastle  and  his  brother,  with  all  their  adher- 
ents immediately  resigned  their  employments.  The 
earl  of  Granville  was  appointed  secretary  of  state, 
and  resumed  the  reins  of  administration:  but, 
finding  himself  unequal  to  the  accumulated  oppo- 
sition that  preponderated  against  him ;  foreseeing 
.  that  he  should  not  be  able  to  secure  the  supplies  in 
-  parliament ;  and  dreading  the  consequence  of  that 
:  confusion  which  his  restoration  had  already  pro- 
duced, he,  in  three  days,  voluntarily  quitted  the 
helm :  and  his  majesty  acquiesced  in  the  measures 
proposed  by  the  opposite  party.  The  seals  were 
re-delivered  to  the  duke  of  Newcastle  and  the  earl 
of  Harrington :  Mr.  Pelham,  and  all  the  rest  who 
had  resigned,  were  reinstated  in  their  respective 
employments :  and  offices  were  conferred  on  sev- 
eral individuals  who  had  never  before  been  in  the 
service  of  the  government.  William  Pitt,  esq. 
was  appointed  vice-treasurer  of  Ireland,  and  soon 
promoted  to  the  place  of  paymaster-general  of  the 
forces ;  at  the  same  time  the  king  declared  him  a 
privy-counsellor.  This  gentleman  had  been  origin- 
ally designed  for  the  army,  in  which  he  actually 
bore  a  commission ;  but  fate  reserved  him  a  more 
important  station.  In  point  of  fortune  he  was 
barely  qualified  to  be  elected  member  of  parlia- 
ment, when  he  obtained  a  seat  in  the  house  of 
commons,  where  he  soon  outshone  all  his  compa- 
triots. He  displayed  a  surprising  extent  and  pre- 
cision of  political  knowledge,  an  irresistible  energy 
of  argument,  and  such  power  of  elocution,  as 
struck  his  hearers  with  astonishment  and  admira- 
tion. It  flashed  like  the  lightning  of  heaven  against 
the  ministers  and  sons  of  corruption,  blasting  where 
it  smote,  and  withering  the  nerves  of  opposition: 
but  his  more  substantial  praise  was  founded  upon 
his  disinterested  integrity,  his  incorruptible  heart, 
his  unconquerable  spirit  of  independence,  and  bis 
invariable  attachment  to  die  interest  and  liberty  of 
his  country. 

The  quiet  of  the  ministry  being  re-established, 
the  house  of  commons  provided  for  forty  thousand 
seamen,  nearly  the  same  number  of  land-forces, 
besides  fifteen  regiments  raised  by  the  nobility,  on 
account  of  the  rebellion,  and  about  twelve  thousand 
marines.  They  settled  funds  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  Dutch  and  Hessian  troops  that  were  in  Eng- 
land, as  well  as  for  the  subsidy  to  the  landgrave. 
Thev  granted  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  to 
the  king  of  Sardinia ;  four  hundred  thousand  pounds 
to  the  queen  of  Hungary ;  three  hundred  and  ten 
thousand  pounds  to  defray  the  expense  of  eighteen 
thousand  Hanoverians ;  about  throe  and  thirty 
thousand  pounds  in  subsidies  to  the  electors  of 
Ments  and  Cologn;  and  five  hundred  thousand 
pounds  in  a  vote  of  credit  and  confidence  to  his  ma- 
jesty. The  whole  charge  of  the  current  year 
amounted  to  seven  millions  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  pounds,  which  was  raised  by  the  land 
and  malt-taxes,  annuities  on  the  additional  duties 
imposed  on  glass,  and  spirituous  liquors,  a  lottery, 
a  deduction  from  the  sinking  fund,  and  exchequer 
bills,  chargeable  on  the  first  aids  that  should  be 
granted  in  the  next  session  of  parliament. 

TRIAL  AND  EXECUTION  OF  THE  REBELS. 

Tbb  rebellion  being  quelled,  the  legislature  re- 
solved to  make  examples  of  those  who  Lad  been 
concerned  in  disturbing  the  peace  of  their  country. 
In  June,  an  act  of  attainder  was  passed  against 
the  principal  persons  who  had  embarked  in  that 
desperate  undertaking ;  and  courts  were  opened 
in  different  parts  of  England,  for  the  trial  of  the 
prisoners.  Seventeen  persons  who  had  borne 
arms  in  the  rebel  army  were  executed  at  Ken- 
sington Common,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lon- 
don, and  suffered  with  great  constancy  under 
die  dreadful  tortures  which  their  sentence  pre- 
scribed :  nine  were  put  to  death  hi  the  same  man- 
ner, at  Carlisle ;  six  at  Brampton,  seven  at  Penrith, 
eleven  at  York:  of  these  a  considerable  number 
were  gentlemen,  and  had  acted  as  officers ;  about 
fifty  had  been  executed  as  deserters  in  different 
p*tt*  of  Scotland :  eighty  one  suffered  the  pains  of 


the  law  as  traitors.  A  few  obtained  pare*  cms,  anrt  a 
considerable  number  were  transported  to  the  plan 
tations.  Bills  of  indictment  for  high-treaion  were 
found  by  the  county  of  Surrey  against  the  earl*  of 
Kilmarnock  and  Cromartie,  and  lord  Balmerino. 
These  noblemen  were  tried  by  their  peers  in  West- 
minster-hall, the  lord  chancellor  presiding  as  lord 
high-steward  for  the  occasion.  The  two  earls  con- 
fessed their  crimes,  and  in  pathetic  speeches  re- 
commended themselves  to  his  majesty's  mercy. 
Lord  Balmerino  pleaded  not  guilty :  he  denied  his 
having  been  at  Carlisle  at  the  time  specified  in  mo 
indictment,  but  this  exception  was  over-ruled :  then 
he  moved  a  point  of  law  in  arrest  of  judgment,and 
was  allowed  to  be  heard  by  his  counsel.  They 
might  have  expatiated  on  die  hardship  of  being 
tried  by  an  ex  post  facto  law ;  and  claimed  the 
privilege  of  trial  in  the  county  where  die  act  of 
treason  was  said  to  have  been  committed.  The 
same  hardship  was  imposed  upon  all  the  imprisoned 
rebels :  they  were  dragged  in  captivity  to  a  strange 
country,  far  from  their  friends  and  connections, 
destitute  of  means  to  produce  evidence  in  their 
favour,  even  if  they  had  been  innocent  of  die 
charge.  Balmerino  waved  this  plea,  and  submitted 
to  the  court,  which  pronounced  sentence  of  death 
upon  him  and  his  two  associates.  Cromartie's  life 
was  spared ;  but  the  other  two  were  beheaded,  m 
die  month  of  August,  on  Tower-hill.  Kilmarnock 
was  a' nobleman  of  fine  personal  accomplishments ; 
he  had  been  educated  in  revolution  principles,  and 
engaged  in  die  rebellion,  partly  from  the  desperate 
situation  of  bis  fortune,  and  partly  from  resent* 
ment  to  the  government,  on  his  being  deprived  of 
a  pension  which  he  had  for  some  time  enjoyed.  Ho 
was  convinced  of  his  having  acted  criminally,  and 
died  with  marks  of  penitence  and  contrition.  Bal- 
merino had  been  bred  up  to  arms,  and  acted  upon 
{>rindnle :  he  was  gallant,  brave,  rough,  and  reso- 
ute ;  he  eyed  the  implements  of  death  with  the 
most  careless  familiarity,  and  seemed  to  triumph  in 
his  sufferings.  In  November,  Mr.  Ratcfiffe,  the 
titular  earl  of  Derwentwater,  who  had  been  taken 
in  a  ship  bound  to  Scotland,  was  arraigned  on  a 
former  sentence,  passed  against  him  in  the  year 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixteen :  he  re- 
fused to  acknowledge  die  authority  of  the  court, 
and  pleaded  that  he  was  a  subject  of  France,  hon- 
oured with  a  commission  in  the  service  of  his  most 
christian  majesty.  The  identity  of  his  person  being 
proved,  a  rule  was  made  for  bis  execution :  and  on 
the  eight  day  of  December  he  suffered  decapitation, 
with  die  most  perfect  composure  and  serenity. 
Lord  Lovat,  now  turned  of  four-score,  was  impeach- 
ed by  the  commons,  and  tried  in  Westminster-hall 
before  the  lord  high-steward.  John  Murray,  secre- 
tary, to  the  prince-pretender,  and  some  of  his  own 
domestics  appearing  against  him,  he  was  convicted 
of  high-treason,  and  condemned.  Notwithstanding 
his  age,  infirmities,  and  the  recollection  of  his  con 
science,  which  was  supposed  to  be  not  altogether 
void  of  offence,  he  died  like  an  old  Roman,  exclaim- 
ing, "  Jhtlce  et  decorum  est  pro  patria  mori."  He 
surveyed  the  crowd  with  attention,  examined  the 
axe,,  jested  with  die  executioner,  and  laid  his  head 
upon  the  block  with  the  utmost  indifference.  From 
this  last  scene  of  his  life  one  would  have  concluded, 
that  he  had  approved  himself  a  patriot  from  bis 
youth,  and  never  deviated  from  the  paths  of  virtue. 

THE  STATES-GENERAL  ALARMED  AT  THE 
PROGRESS  OF  THE  FRENCH. 

Thi  flame  of  war  on  the  continent  did  not  ex- 
pire at  die  election  of  an  emperor,  and  die  re-es- 
tablishment of  peace  among  die  princes  of  the 
empire.  On  the  contrary,  it  raged  with  doable 
violence  in  consequence  of  these  events ;  for  the 
force  that  was  before  divided  being  now  united  in 
one  body,  exerted  itself  with  great  vigour  and  ra- 
pidity. The  States-general  were  overwhelmed  with 
consternation.  Notwithstanding  the  pains  they 
had  taken  to  avoid  a  war,  and  the  condescension 
with  which  they  had  soothed  and  supplicated  the 
French  monarch  in  repeated  embassies  and  memo- 
rials, they  saw  themselves  stripped  of  their  barrier, 
and  once  more  in  danger  of  being  overwhelmed 
by  that  ambitious  nation.  The  city  of  Brussels  bad 
been  reduced  during  the  winter ;  so  that  the  ene- 
my were  in  possession  of  all  die  Austrian  Nether- 
lands, except  a  few  fortresses.  Great  part  of  the 
forces  belonging  to  the  republic  were  restricted 


Irom  action  by  capitulation!,  to  which  they  had  sub- 
loribed.  The  States  were  divided  in  their  councils 
between  the  two  factions  which  had  long  subsisted. 
They  trembled  at  the  prospect  of  seeing  Zealand 
invaded  in  the  spring.  The  Orange  party  loudly 
railed  for  an  augmentation  of  then-  forces  by  sea 
and  land,  that  they  might  prosecute  the  war  with 
rigour.  The  common  people  fond  of  novelty, 
dazzled  by  the  splendour  of  greatness,  and  fully 
persuaded  that  nothing  but  a  chief  was  wanting  to 
their  security,  demanded  the  prince  of  Orange  as 
a  stadtholder;  and  even  mingled  menaces  with 
their  demands.  The  opposite  faction  dreaded  alike 
the  power  of  a  stadtholder,  the  -neighbourhood  of  a 
French  army,  and  the  seditious  disposition  of  the 
populace.  An  ambassador  was  sent  to  London  with 
representations  of.  the  imminent  dangers  which 
threatened  the  republic,  and  he  was  ordered  to  so- 
licit in  the  most  pressing  terms  the  assistance  of  his 
Britannic  majesty,  that  the  allies  might  have  a 
fuperiority  in  the  Netherlands  by  the  beginning  of 
the  campaign.  The  king  was  very  well  disposed 
to  comply  with  their  request :  but  the  rebellion  in 
bis  kingdom,  and  the  dissentions  in  his  cabinet, 
had  retarded  the  supplies,  and  embarrassed  him  so 
much,  that  he  found  it  impossible  to  make  those 
early  preparations  that  were  necessary  to  check 
the  career  of  the  enemy. 


COUNT  SAXE  SUBDUES  ALL  FLANDERS, 
BRABANT,  AND  HAINAULT. 

Thi  king  of  France,  with  his  general,  the  count 
de  Saxe,  took  the  field  in  the  latter  end  of  April, 
at  the  head  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
men,  and  advanced  towards  the  allies,  who,  to  the 
number  of  four  and  forty  thousand,  were  intrench- 
ed behind  the  Demer, .  under  the  conduct  of  the 
Austrian  general  Bathiani,  who  retired  before 
them,  and  took  post  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Breda, 
the  capital  of  Dutch  Brabant.  Mareschal  Saxe 
immediately  invested  Antwerp,  which  in  a  few 
days  was  surrendered.  Then  he  appeared  before 
the  strong  town  of  Mons  in  Hainault,  with  an  irre- 
sistible train  of  artillery,  and  an  immense  quantity 
of  bombs  and  warlike  implements.  He  carried  on 
his  approaches  with  such  unabating  impetuosity, 
that,  notwithstanding  a  very  vigorous  defence,  the 
garrison  was  obliged  to  capitulate  on  the  twenty- 
seventh  day  of  June,  in  about  oipht  and  twenty 
days  after  the  place  had  been  invested.  Sieges 
were  not  now  carried  on  by  the  tedious  method  of 
sapping.  The  French  king  found  it  much  more 
expeditious  and  effectual  to  bring  into  the  field  a 
prodigious  train  of  battering  cannon,  and  enormous 
mortars,  that  kept  up  such  a  fire  as  no  garrison 
could  sustain,  and  discharged  such  an  incessant 
hafl  of  bombs  and  bullets,  as  in  a  very  little  time 
reduced  to  ruins  the  place,  with  all  its  fortifications. 
St.  Guislam  and  Charleroy  met  with  the  fate  of 
Mons  and  Antwerp ;  so  that  by  the  middle  of  July 
the  French  king  was  absolute  master  of  Flanders, 
Brabant,  and  Hainault. 

Prince  Charles  of  Lorrain  had  by  this  time  as- 
suaied  the  command  of  the  confederate  army  at 
Terheyde,  which  being  reinforced  by  the  Hessian 
troops  from  Scotland,  and  a  fresh  body  of  Aus- 
trians under  count  Pain,  amounted  to  eighty  seven 
thousand  men,  including  the  Dutch  forces  com- 
manded by  the  prince  of  Waldeck.    The  generals 
•opposing  the  next  storm  would  fall  upon  Namur, 
marched  towards  that  place,  and  took  post  in  an 
advantageous  situation  on  the  eighteenth  day  of 
July,  in  sight  of  the  French  army,  which  was  en- 
sunped  at  Gembloura.    Here  they  remained  till  the 
eighth  day  of  August,  when  .a  detachment  of  the 
enemy,  commanded  by  count  Lowendahl,  took  pos- 
session of  Huy,  where  he  found  a  large  magazine 
belonging  to  the  confederates  ;  and  their  communi. 
cation  with  Maastricht  was  cut  off.  Mareschal  Saxe, 
•a  the  other  side,  took  his  measures  so  well,  mat 
they  were  utterly    deprived    of  all  subsistence, 
■hen  prince  Charles,  retiring  across  the  Maese, 
abandoned  Namur  to  the  efforts  of  the  enemy,  by 
%aom  it  was  immediately  invested.    The  trenches 
•ere  opened  on  the  second  day  of  September ;  and 
the  garrison,    consisting  of  seven  thousand  Aus- 
trians, defended  themselves  with  equal  skill  and 
resolution :  but  the  cannonading  and  bombardment 
♦ere  so  terrible,  that  in  a  few  days  the  place  was 
••averted  into  a  heap  of  rubbish;  and  on    the 
twenty-third  day  of  the  month  the  French  monarch 
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took  possession  of  this  strong  fortress,  which 
had  formerly  sustained  such  dreadful  attacks. 
Meanwhile  the  allied  army  encamped  at  Maas- 
tricht were  joined  by  Sir  John  Ligonier,  with  some 
British  and  Bavarian  battalions ;  and  prince  Charles 
resolved  to  give  the  enemy  battle.  With  this  view 
he  passed  the  Maese  on  the  thirteenth  day  of 
September,  and  advanced  towards  mareschal  Saxe, 
whom  he  found  so  advantageously  posted  at  Ton- 

Sres,  that  he  thought  proper  to  march  back  to 
f  aestricht.  On  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  September 
he  crossed  the  Jaar  in  his  retreat ;  and  his  rear 
was  attacked  by  the  enemy,  who  were  repulsed. 
But  count  Saxe  being  reinforced  by  a  body  of 
troops,  under  the  count  de  Clermont,  determined 
to  bring  the  confederates  to  an  engagement.  On 
the  thirteenth  day  of  the  month  he  passed  the  Jaar ; 
while  they  took  possession  of  the  villages  of  Liers, 
Warem,  and  Roucoux,  drew  up  their  forces  in  order 
of  battle,  and  made  preparations  for  giving  him  a 
warm  reception.  On  the  first  day  of  October  the 
enemy  advanced  in  three  columns ;  and  a  terrible 
cannonading  began  about  noon,  At  two  o'clock  ' 
prince  Waldeck  on  the  left  was  charged  with  great 
fury ;  and  after  an  obstinate  defence  overpowered 
by  numbers.  The  villages  were  attacked  in  co- 
lumns, and  as  one  brigade  was  repulsed  another 
succeeded;  so  that  tho  allies  were  obliged  to 
abandon  these  posts,  and  retrcat.towards  Maestricht, ' 
with  the  loss  of  five   thousand  men, '  and  thirty 

fieces  of  artillery.  The  victory,  however,  cost  tho 
'rench  general  a  much  greater  number  of  lives ; 
and  was  attended  with  no  solid  advantage.  Sir 
John  Ligonier,  the  earls  of  Crawford  [See  note  PP, 
at  the  end  of  this  Vol.]  and  Rothes,  brigadier 
Douglas,  and  other  officers  of  the  British  troops,  ' 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  gallantry  and 
conduct  on  this  occasion.  This  action  terminated 
the  campaign.  The  allies  passing  the  Maese,  took 
up  their  winter  quarters  in  the  dutchies  of  Lim- ' 
burgh  and  Lnxemburgh ;  while  the  French  cantoned 
their  troops  in  the  places  which  they  had  newly 
conquered. 

THE  FRENCH  AND  SPANIARDS  ABANDON 


PIEDMONT  AND  THE  MILANESE. 

Thb  campaign  in  Italy  Was  altogether  unfavour- 
able to  the  French  and  Spaniards.  The  house  of 
Austria  being  no  longer  pressed  on  the  side  of  Ger- 
many, was  enabled  to  make  the  stronger  efforts  in 
this  country  ;  and  the  British  subsidy  encouraged 
the  king  of  Sardinia  to  act  with  redoubled  vivacity. 
Mareschal  Maillcbois  occupied  the  greater  part  of 
Piedmont  with  about  thirty  thousand  men.  Don 
Philip  and  the  count  de  Gage*  were  at  the  head  of 
a  greater  number  in  the  nei  ghbourhood  of  Milan ; 
and  the  duke  of  Modena,  with  eight  thousand, 
secured  his  own  dominions.  The  king  of  Sardinia 
augmented  his  forces  to  six  and  thirty  thousand ;  and 
the  Austrian  army,  under  the  prince  of  Idchtenstein 
amounted  to  a  much  greater  number ;  so  that 
the  enemy  were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  acting 
on  the  defensive,  and  retired  towards  the  Mantuan. 
In  February,  baron  Leutrum,  the  Piedmontese 
general,  invented  and  took  the  strong  fortress  of 
Aste.  He  afterwards  relieved  the  citadel  of 
Alexandria,  which  the  Spaniards  had  blocked  up 
in  the  winter,  reduced  Casal,  recovered  Valencia, 
and  obliged  Maillebois  to  retire  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Genoa.  On  the  other  side,  Don  Philip  and  count 
Gages  abandoned  Milan,  Pavia,  and  Parma,  re- 
treating before  the  Austrians  with  the  utmost 
precipitation  to  Placenda,  where  they  were  joined 
on  the  third  of  June  by  the  French  forces  under 
Maillebois. 

Before  this  junction  was  effected  the  Spanish 
general,  Pignatelli,  had  passed  the  river  Po  in  the 
night  with  a  strong  detachment,  and  beaten  up 
the  quarters  of  seven  thousand  Austrians  posted 
at  Codogno.  Don  Philip,  finding  himself  at  the 
head  of  two  and  fifty  thousand  men  by  his  junction 
with  the  French  general,  resolved  to  attack  the 
Austrians  in  their  camp  at  San  Lazaro,  before  they 
should  be  reinforced  by  his  Sardinian  majesty.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  the  fourth  day  of  June,  in  the  even- 
ing,  he  marched,  with  equal  silence  and  expedition, 
and  entered  the  Austrian  trenches  about  eleven, 
when  a  desperate  battle  ensued.  The  Austrians 
were  prepared  for  the  attack,  which  they  sustained 
with  great  vigour  till  morning.  Then  they  quitted 
their  intrenchinentn,  and  charged  the  enemy  in 
their  turn  with  such  fury,  that  after  an  obstinate 
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resistance  the  combined  army  was  broke,  and  re- 
tired with  precipitation  to  Placental,  leaving  on  the 
field  fifteen  thousand  men  killed,  wounded,  and 
taken,  together  with  sixty  colours,  and  ten  pieces 
of  a  tillery.  In  a  few  weeks  the  Austrian*  were 
joined  by  die  Piedmontese :  the  king  of  Sardinia 
assumed  the  chief  command  ;  and  prince  Lichten- 
stein  being  indisposed,  his  place  was  supplied  by 
the  marquis  de  Botta.  Don  Philip  retired  to  the 
other  side  of  the  Po,  and  extended  his  conquests 
in  the  open  country  of  die  Milanese.  The  king  of 
Sardinia  called  a  council  of  war,  in  which  it  was 
determined  that  he  should  pass  die  river  with  a 
strong  body  of  troops,  in  order  to  straiten  the 
enemy  on  one  side;  while  the  marquis  de  Botta 
should  march  up  die  Tydone,  to  cut  off  their  commu- 
nication with  Placentia.  They  forthwith  quitted  all 
the  posts  they  had  occupied  between  the  Lambro 
and  Adda,  resolving  to  repass  the  Po,  and  retreat 
to  Tortona.  With  this  view  they  threw  bridges 
of  boats  over  that  river,  and  began  to  pass  on  the 
ninth  day  of  August  in  the  evening.  They  were 
attacked  at  Rotto  Freddo  by  a  detachment  of  Aus- 
trian*, under  general  SerbeUoni,  who  maintained 
the  engagement  till  ten  in  the  morning,  when  Botta 
arrived :  the  batdc  was  renewed  with  redoubled 
rage,  and  lasted  till  four  in  the  afternoon,  when  the 
enemy  retired  in  great  disorder  to  Tortona,  with 
the  loss  of  eight  thousand  men,  a  good  number  of 
colours  and  standards,  and  eighteen  pieces  of  can- 
non. This  victory  cost  the  Austrians  four  thousand 
men  killed  upon  the  spot,  including  the  gallant 
general  Bernclau.  The  victors  immediately  sum- 
moned Placentia  to  surrender ;  and  die  garrison, 
constating  of  nine  thousand  men,  were  made  pris- 
oners of  war :  Don  Philip  continued  his  retreat,  and 
of  all  his  forces  brought  six  and  twenty  thousand 
only  into  the  territories  of  Genoa. 

THE  AUSTRIANS  OCCUPY  GENOA.     COUNT 

BROWN  ENTERS  PROVENCE. 

Tnx  Piedmontese  and  Austrians  rejoining  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Pavia,  advanced  to  Tortona,  of 
which  they  took  possession  without  resistance, 
while  the  enemy  sheltered  themselves  under  the 
cannon  of  Genoa.  They  did  not  long  continue  in 
this  situation :  for  on  the  twenty-second  day  of 
August  they  were  again  in  motion,  and  retired  into 
Provence.  The  court  of  Madrid  imputing  the  bad 
success  of  this  campaign  to  the  misconduct  of  count 
Cages,  recalled  that  general,  and  sent  the  marquis 
de  las  Minas  to  resume  the  command  of  the  forces. 
In  the  mean  dme,  the  victorious  confederates  ap- 

E eared  before  Genoa  on  the  fourth  day  of  Decem- 
er :  and  the  senate  of  that  city  thinking  it  incap- 
able of  defence,  submitted  to  a  very  mortifying 
capitulation,  by  which  the  gates  were  delivered 
up  to  the  Austrians,  together  with  all  their  arms, 
artillery,  and  ammunition :  and  die  city  was  sub- 
jected to  the  most  cruel  contributions.  The  mar- 
quis de  Botta  being  left  at  Genoa  with  sixteen 
thousand  men,  the  king  of  Sardinia   resolved  to 

Etss  the  Var,  and  pursue  the  French  and  Spaniards 
to  Provence  :  but,  that  monarch  being  seised 
with  the  small-pox,  die  conduct  of  this  expedition 
was  intrusted  to  count  Brown,  an  Austrian  general 
of  Irish  extract,  who  had  given  repeated  proofs  of 
uncommon  valour  and  capacity.  He  was  on  this 
occasion  assisted  by  vice-admiral  Medley,  who  com- 
manded the  British  squadron  in  the  Mediterranean. 
The  French  forces  had  fortified  the  passes  of  the 
Var,  under  the  conduct  of  the  Mareschal  de  Bel- 
leiale,  who  thought  proper  to  abandon  his  posts  at 
the  approach  of  count  Brown  ;  and  this  general, 
at  the  head  of  fifty  thousand  men,  passed  the 
river,  without  opposition,  on  the  ninth  day  of 
November.  While  he  advanced  as  far  as  Draguig- 
nan,  laying  the  open  country  under  contribution, 
baron  Roth,  with  four  and  twenty  battalions,  in- 
vested Antibes,  which  was  at  the  same  time  bom- 
barded on  the  side  of  the  sea  by  the  British  squa- 
dron. The  trenches  were  opened  on  the  twentieth 
day  of  September :  but  Bellcisle  having  assembled 
a  numerous  army,  superior  to  that  of  the  con- 
federates, and  the  Geneose  having  expelled  their 
Austrian  guests,  count  Brown  abandoned  the  en- 
terprise, and  repassed  the  Var,  not  without  some 
damage  from  the  enemy. 

THE  GENOESE  EXPEL  THE  AUSTRIANS. 
The  court  of  Vienna,  which  has  always  patron- 
isod  oppression,  exacted  such  heavy  contribution 


from  the  Genoese,  and  its  directions  were  so  rigor 
ously  put  in  execution,  that  the  people  were  re- 
duced to  despair ;  and  resolved  to  make  a  last 
effort  for  the  recovery  of  their  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence. Accordingly  they  took  arms  in  secret, 
seized  several  important  posts  of  the  city ;  sur- 
prised some  battalions  of  the  Austrians ;  surrounded 
others,  and  cut  them  in  pieces ;  and,  in  a  word, 
drove  them  out  with  great  slaughter.  The  mar- 
quis de  Botta  acted  with  caution  and  spirit :  bat 
being  overpowered  by  numbers,  and  apprehensive 
of  the  peasants  in  the  country,  who  were  in  arms, 
he  retreated  to  the  pass  of  the  Brcehetta  on  the 
side  .of  Lombardy,  where  he  secured  himself  m  an 
advantageous  situation,  until  he  could  receive  rein- 
forcement*. The,  loss  he  had  sustained  at  Genoa 
did  not  hinder  him  from  reducing  Savona,  a  sea- 
port town  belonging  to  that  republic  ;  and  he  after- 
wards made  himself  master  ofGavi.  The  Genoese, 
on  the  contrary,  exerted  themselves  with  won- 
derful industry  in  fortifying  their  city,  raising 
troops,  and  in  taking  other  measures  for  a  vigorous 
defence,  in  case  they  should  again  be  insulted. 

MADRAS  TAKEN  BY  THE  FRENCH. 

.The  naval  transactions  of  this  year  reflected 
very  little  honour  on  the  British  nation.  Commo- 
dore Peyton,  who  commanded  six"  ships  of  war  in 
the  East  Indies,  shamefully  declined  a  decisive 
engagement  with  a  French  squadron  of  inferior 
force;  and  abandoned  the  important  settlement  of 
Madras  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  which  was 
taken  without  opposition  in  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber by  the  French  commodore,  de  la  Bourdonnais. 
Fort  Saint  David,  and  the  other  British  factories 
in  India,  would  probably  have  shared  the  same 
fate,  had  not  the  enemy's  naval  force  in  that  country 
been  shattered  and  partly  destroyed  by  a  terrible 
tempest.  No  event  of  consequence  happened  m 
America,  though  it  was   a  scene  that  seemed  to 

Eromlse  the  greatest  success  to  the  arms  of  Bag- 
rod.  The  reduction  of  Cape  Breton  had  encour- 
aged the  ministry  to  project  the  conquest  of  Que- 
bec, the  capital  of  Canada,  situated  upon  the  river 
St.  Laurence.  Commissions  were  sent  to  the 
governors  of  the  British  colonies  in  North  America, 
empowering  them  to  raise  companies  to  join  the 
armament  from  England ;  and  eight  ihotaaad 
troops  were  actually  raised  in  consequence  of 
these  directions  ;  while  a  powerful  squadron  and 
transports,  having  six  regiments  on  board,  were 
prepared  at  Portsmouth  tor  this  expedition.  But 
their  departure  was  postponed  by  unaccountable 
delays,  until  the  season  was  judged  too  far  ad- 
vanced to  risk  the  great  ships  on  the  boisterous 
coast  of  North  America.  That  the  armament  how- 
ever, might  not  be  wholly  useless  to  the  nation,  it 
was  employed  in  making  a  descent  upon  the  coast 
of  Bretagne,  on  the  supposition  that  Port  I/Orient, 
the  repository  of  all  the  stores  and  ships  belonging 
to  the  French  East  India  company,  might  be  sur- 
prised ;  or,'  that  this  invasion  wuuld  alarm  the 
enemy,  and,  by  making  a  diversion,  facilitate  the 
operations  of  the  Austrian  general  in  Provence. 

The  naval  force  intended  for  this  service,  eon 
sisted  of  sixteen  great  ships,  and  eight  frigates, 
besides  bomb-ketches  and  storo  ships,  commanded 
by  Richard  Lestock,  appointed  admiral  of  the  blue 
division.  Six  battalions  of  land  troops,  with  a  de- 
tachment of  matrasses,  and  bombardiers,  were 
embarked  in  thirty  transports,  under  the  conduct 
of  lieutenant-general  Sinclair  ;  and  die  whole  fleet 
set  sail  from  Plymouth  on  the  fourteenth  day  of 
September.  On  the  twentieth  the  troops  were 
landed  in  Quimperlay-bay,  at  the  distance  of  ten 
miles  from  Port  I/Orient.  The  militia,  reinforced 
by  some  detachments  from  different  regiments, 
were  assembled  to  the  number  of  two  thousand,  *»«vE 
seemed  resolved  to  oppose  the  disembarkation :  < 
but,  seeing  the  British  troops  determined  to  land  at 
all  events,  they  thought  proper  to  retire.  Next 
day  general  Sinclair  advanced  into  the  country, 
skirmishing  with  the  enemy  in  his  route;  and 
arriving  at  the  village  of  Plemure,  within  half  a 
league  from  Port  L'Orient,  summoned  that  place  ta 
surrender.  He  was  visited  by  a  deputation  from 
the  town,  which  offered  to  admit  the  British  forces, 
on  condition  that  they  should  be  restrained  from 
pillaging  the  inhabitants,  and  touching  the  maga- 
zines ;  and  that  they  should  pay  a  just  price  for 
their  provisions.  These  terms  being  rejected,  the 
inhabitants  prepared  for  a  vigorous  defence,  and 
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the  Engtieh  general  resolved  to  besieg*  the  place 
in  form  though  he  had  neither  time,  artillery,  nor 
force*  sufikaent  for  such  an  enterprise.  This 
strange  resolution  was  owing  to  the  declaration  of 
the  engineers,  who  promised  to  lay  the  place  in 
ashes  in  the  space  of  four  .and  twenty  hours.  All 
hie  cannon  amounted  to  no  more  than  a  few  field- 
pieces  ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  wait  for  two  iron  {nine, 
which  the.  sailors  dragged  up  from  the  shipping. 
Had  he  gJren  the  assault  on  the  first  night  after  his 
arrival,  when  the  town  was  filled  with  terror  and 
confusion,  and  destitute  of  regular  troops,  in  all 
probability  it  would  have  been  easily  taken  by  sca- 
Iade  :  but  the  reduction  of  it  was  rendered  imprac- 
ticable by  his  delay.  The  ramparts  were  mounted 
with  cannon  from  the  ships  in  the  harbour :  new 
works  were  raised  with  great  industry :  the  garrison 
was  reinforced  by  several  bodies  of  regular  troops ; 
and  great  numbers  were  assembling  from  all  parts ; 
so  that  the  British  forces  were  in  danger  of  being 
surrounded  in  an  enemy's  country.  Notwithstand- 
ing these  discouragements,  they  opened  a  small 
battery  against  the  town,  which  was  set  on  fire  in 
several  places  by  their  bombs  and  red  hot  bullets : 
they  likewise  repulsed  part  of  the  garrison.which 
had  made  a  sally  to  destroy  their  works ;  but  their 
cannon  producing  no  effect  upon  the  fortifications, 
the  fire  from  the  town  daily  increasing,  the  en- 
gineers owning  they  could  not  perform  their  pro- 
mise, and  admiral'  Lestock  'declaring,  in  repeated 
messages,  that  he  could  no  longer  expose  the  ships 
on  an  open  coast  at  such  a  season  of  the  year,  gen- 
eral Sinclair  abandoned  the  siege.  Having  caused 
the  two  iron  pieces  of  cannon  and  the  mortars  to  be 
spiked,  he  retreated  in  good  order  to  the  sea-side, 
where  his  troops  were  re-embarked,  having  sustained 
very  inconsiderable  damage  since  their  first  landing. 
He  expected  reinforcements  from  England,  and 
was  resolved  to  wait  a  little  longer  for  their  arrival, 
in  hopes  of  being  able  to  annoy  the  enemy  more 
effectually.  In  the  beginning  of  October  the  fleet 
sailed  to  Qiuberon-bay,  where  they  destroyed  the 
Ardent,  a  French  ship  of  war  of  sixty  four  guns  : 
and  a  detachment  of  the  forces  being  landed,  took 
possession  of  a  fort  in  the  peninsula;  while  the 
fettle  islands  of  Houat  and  Heydic  were  reduced  by 
the  sailors.  In  this  situation  the  admiral  and  gen- 
eral, continued  tin  the  seventeenth  day  of  the  month, 
when  the  forts  being  dismantled  and  the  troops 
re-embarked,  the  fleet  sailed  from  the  French  coast : 
the  admiral  returned  to  England,  and  the  tran- 
sports with  the  soldiers  proceeded  to  Ireland, 
where '  they  arrived  in  safety. 

NAVAL  TRANSACTIONS. 

This  expedition,  weak  and  frivolous  as  it  may 
,  was  resented  by  the  French  nation  as  one 
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of  the  greatest  insults  they  had  ever  sustained  ;  and 
demonstrated  the  possibility  of  hurting  France  in 
faer  tenderest  parts,  by  means  of  an  armament  of 
this  nature,  well  timed,  and  vigorously  conducted. 
Indeed,  nothing  could  be  more  absurd  or  precipi- 
tate than  an  attempt  to  distress  the  enemy  by  land- 
ing a  handful  of  troops,  without  draft  horses,  tents, 
or  artillery,  from  a  fleet  of  ships  lying  on  an  open 
beach,  exposed  to  the  uncertainty  of  weather  in  the 
most  tempestuous  season  of  the  year,  so  as  to  ren- 
der the  retreat  and  re-embarkation  altogether  pre- 
carious.   The  British  squadrons  in  the  West  Indies 
performed  no  exploit  of  consequence  in  the  course 
of  this  year.    The  commerce  was  but  indifferently 
protected.  Commodore  Lee,  stationed  off  Martinico, 
allowed  a  French  fleet  of  merchant-ships,  and  their 
convoy,  to  pass  by  his  squadron  unmolested ;  and 
commodore  V  ttehel  behaved  scandalously  in  a  ren- 
contre with  the  French  squadron,  under  the  con- 
duct of  Monsieur  de  Conflans,  who  in  his  return  to 
Europe  took  the  Severn,  an  English  ship  of  fifty 
guns.    The  cruisers  on  au  sides,  English,  French, 
and  Spaniards,  were  extremely  alert ;  and  though 
the  English  lost  the  greater  number  of  ships,  this 
difference  was  more  than  overbalanced  by  the  suv 
nerior  value  of  the  prises  taken  from  the  enemy. 
In  the  course  of  this  year  two  and  twenty  Spanish 
privateers,  and  sixty  six  merchant  vessels,  includ- 
ing ten  register  ships,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
British  cruisers :  from  the  French  they  took  seven 
ships  of  war,  ninety)  privateers,  and  about  three 
hundred  ships  of  commerce.  The  new  king  of  Spain 
(1)  being  supposed  well-effected  to  the  British  na 
tion,  an  effort  was  made  to  detach  him  from  the 
interests  of  France,  by  means  of  the  marquis  de 


Tabemega,  who  had  formerly  been  his  favourite, 
and  resided  many  years  as  a  refugee  in  England. 
This  nobleman  proceeded  to  Lisbon,  where  a  nego- 
tiation was  set  on  foot  with  the  court  of  Madrid. 
But  his  efforts  miscarried ;  and  the  influence  of  tbe 
queen-mother  continued  to  predominate  in  the  Span- 
ish councils,  lite  states-general  had  foT  some  years 
endeavoured  to  promote  a  pacification  by  remon- 
strances, and  even  entreaties,  at  the  court  of  Ver- 
sailles :  the  French  king  at  length  discovered  an  in- 
clination to  peace,  and  in  September  a  congress  was 
opened  at  Breda,  the  capital  of  Dutch  Brabant, 
where  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  emperor,  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Holland,  were  assembled :  but 
the  French  were  so  insolent  in  their  demands,  that 
the  conferences  were  soon  interrupted. 

The  parliament  of  Great  Britain  meeting  in  Nov- 
ember, tiie  king  exhorted  them  to  concert  with  all 
Eossible  expedition  the  proper  measures  for  pursu- 
ig  the  war  with  vigour,  that  the  confederate  army 
in  the  Netherlands  might  be  seasonably  augmented : 
he,  likewise,  gave  them  to  understand,  that  the  funds 
appropriated  for  the  support  of  his  civil  government 
had  for  some  years  past  fallen  short  of  the  revenue 
intended  and  granted  by  parliament ;  and  said  he 
relied  on  their  known  affection  to  find  out  some  me- 
thod to  make  good  tins  deficiency.    As  all  those  who 
had  conducted  the  opposition  were  now  concerned 
in -the  administration,  little  or  no  objection  was  made 
to  any  demand  or  proposal  of  the  government  and 
its  ministers.    The  commons  having  considered  the 
estimates,  voted  forty  thousand  seamen  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  ensuing  year,  and  about  sixty  thousand 
land-forces,  including  eleven  thousand  fire  hundred  . 
marines.     They  granted  four  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  thousand  pounds  to  the  empress  queen  of  Ho  n- 
gary  ;  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  to  the  king 
of  Sardinia ;  four  hundred  and  ten  thousand  pounds' 
for  the  maintenance  of  eighteen  thousand  Hanove- 
rian auxiliaries ;  one  hundred  and  sixty-one  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  seven  pounds  for  six  thousand 
Hessians ;  subsidies  to  the  electors  bf  Cologn,  Ments, 
and  Bavaria ;  and  the  sum  of  five  hundred  thousand 
pounds  to  enable  bis  majesty  to  prosecute  the  war 
with  advantage.    In  a  word>  the  supplies  amounted 
to  nine  millions  four  hundred  twenty-five  thousand 
two  hundred  and  fifty-four  pounds ;  a  sum  almost 
incredible,  if  we  consider  how  the  kingdom  had  been 
alrbady  drained  of  its  treasure.     It  was  raised  by 
the  usual  taxes,  reinforced  with  new  impositions  on 
windows,  carriages,  and  spirituous  liquors,  a  lottery, 
and  a  loan  from  the  sinking-fund.     The  new  taxes 
were  mortgaged  for  four  millions  by  transferable 
annuities,  at  an  interest  of  four,  and  a  premium  of 
ten  per  centum.     By  reflecting  on  these  enormous 
grants,  one  would  imagine  the  ministry  had  been 
determined  to  impoverish  the  nation :  but,  from  the 
eagerness  and  expedition  with  which  the  people 
subscribed  for  the  money,  one  would  conclude  that 
the  riches  of  the  kingdom  were  inexhaustible.     It 
may  not  be  amiss  to  observe,  that  the  supplies  of 
this  year  exceeded  by  two  millions  and  a  half,  the 
greatest  annual  sum  that  was  raised  during  the  reign 
of  queen  Anne,  though  she  maintained  as  great  a 
number  of  troops  as  was  now  in  the  pay  of  Great 
Britain,  and  her  armies  and  fleets  acquired  every 
year  fresh  harvests  of  glory  and  advantage :  whereas 
tiiis  war  had  proved  an  almost  uninterrupted  series 
of  events  big  with  disaster  and  dishonour.     During 
the  last  two  years,  the  naval  expense  of  England 
had  exceeded  that  of  France  about  five  millions  ster- 
ling ;  though  her  fleets  had  not  obtained  one  signal 
advantage  over  the  enemy  at  sea,  nor  been  able  to 
protect  her  commerce  from  their  depredations .  She 
was  at  once  a  prey  to  her  declared  adversaries  and 
professed  friends.     Before  the  end  of  summer,  she 
numbered  among  her  mercenaries  two  empresses, 
five    German  princes,   and  a  powerful  monarch, 
whom  she  hired  to  assist  her  in  trimming  the  ba- 
lance of  Europe,  in  which  they  themselves  were 
immediately  interested,  and  she  had  no  more  than 
a  secondary  concern.    Had  these  fruitless  subsidies 
been  saved ;  had  the  national  revenue  been  applied 
with  economy  to  national  purposes ;  had  it  been 
employed  in  liquidating  gradually  the  public  incum- 
brances ;  in  augmenting  the  navy,  improving  manu- 
factures, encouraging  and  securing  the  colonies,  and 
extending  trade  and  navigation ;  corruption  would 
have  become  altogether  unnecessary,  and  disaffec- 
tion would  have  vanished :  the  people  would  have 
been  eat  ed  of  their  burdens,  and  ceased  to  com- 

Slain :  commerce  would  have  flourished,  and  pro- 
uced  such  affluence  as  must  have  raised  Great  Bri 
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Uin  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  maritime  power, 
abore  all  rivalsbip  or  competition.  She  would  hare 
been  dreaded  by  bar  enemies ;  revered  by  her  neigh- 
bours:  oppressed  nations  would?  have  crept  under 
her  wings  for  protection:  contending  potentates 
would  have  -appealed  to  her  decision ;  and  she  would 
have  shone  the  universal  arbitress  of  Europe.  How 
different  is  her  present  situation  f  her  debts  are 
enormous,  her  taxes  intolerable,  her  people  discon- 
tented, and  the  sinews  of  her  government  relaxed. 
Without  conduct,  confidence,  or  concert,  she  on- 
gages  in  blundering  negotiations;  the  involves  her* 
self  rashly  in  foreign  quarrels,  and  lavishes  her 
substance  with  the  most  dangerous  precipitation; 
she  is  even  deserted  by  her  wonted  vigour,  steadi- 
ness, and  intrepidity :  she  grows  vain,  fantastical, 
and  pusillanimous :  her  arms  are  despised  by  her 
enemies;  and  her  councils  ridiculed  through  all 
Christendom. 

PARLIAMENT  DISSOLVED. 

The  king,  in  order  to  exhibit  a  specimen  of  his 
desire  to  diminish  the  public  expense,  ordered  the 
third  and  fourth  troops  of  his  life-guards  to  be  dis- 
banded, and  reduced  three  regiments  of  horse  to 
the  quality  of  dragoons.     The  house  of  commons 
presented  an  address  of  thanks  for  this  instance  of 
economy,  by  which  the  annual  sum  of  seventy  thou- 
sand pounds  was  saved  to  the  nation.     Notwith- 
standing this  seeming  harmony  between  the  king 
and  the  great  council  of  the  nation,  his  majesty  re- 
solved, with  the  advice  of  his  council,  to  dissolve  the 
present  parliament,  though  the  term  of  seven  years 
was  not  yet  expired  since  its  first  meeting.     The 
ministry  affected  to  insinuate,  that  the  States-gene- 
ral were  unwilling  to  concur  with  his  majesty  in  vi- 
gorous measures  against  France,  during  the  exist- 
ence of  a  parliament  whjch  had  undergone  such  a 
vicissitude  of  complexion.    The  allies  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, far  from  being  suspicious  of  this  assembly, 
which  had  supplied  them  so  liberally,  saw  with  con- 
cern, that,  according  to  law,  it  would  soon  be  dis* 
missed ;  and  they  doubted  whether  another  could  be 
procured  equally  agreeable  to  their  purposes.     In 
order  to  remove  this  doubt,  the  ministry  resolved 
to  surprise  the  kingdom  with  a  new  election,  before 
the  malcontents  should  be  prepared  to  oppose  the 
friends  of  the  government.. ....1747.     Accordingly, 

when  the  business  of  the  session  was  despatched, 
the  king  having  given  the  royal  assent  to  the  seve- 
ral acts  they  had  prepared,  dismissed  them  in  the 
month  of  June,  with  an  affectionate  speech,  that 
breathed  nothing  but  tenderness  ana  gratitude. 
The  parliament  was  immediately  dissolved  by  pro- 
clamation, and  new  writs  were  issued  for  convoking 
another.  Among  the  laws  passed  in  this  session, 
was  an  act  abolishing  the  heritable  jurisdictions, 
and  taking  away  the  tenure  of  wardholdings  in 
Scotland,  which  were  reckoned  among  the  princi- 
pal sources  of  those  rebellions  that  had  been  excited 
since  the  revolution.  In  the  highlands  they  cer- 
tainly kept  the  common  people  in  subjection  to  their 
chiefs,  whom  they  implicitly  followed  and  obeyed 
in  all  their  undertakings.  By  (his  act  these  moun- 
taineers were  legally  emancipated  from  slavery: 
but  as  the  tenants  enjoyed  no  leases,  and  were  at 
all  times  liable  to  be  ejected  from  their  farms,  they 
still  depended  on  the  pleasure  of  their  lords,  not- 
withstanding this  interposition  of  the  legislature, 
which  granted  a  valuable  cbnsideration  in  money 
to  every  nobleman  and  petty  baron,  who  was  thus 
deprived  of  one  part  of  nis  inheritance.  The  for- 
feited estates  indeed  were  dividediinto  small  farms, 
and  let  by  the  government  on  leases  at  an  under 
value ;  so  that  those  who  had  the  good  fortune  to 
obtain  such  .leases  tasted  the  sweets  of  indepen- 
dence :  but  the  highlanders  in  general  were  left  in 
their  original  indigence  and  incapacity,  at  the  mer- 
cy of  their  superiors.  Had  manufactures  and  fish- 
eries been  established  in  different  parts  of  their 
country,  they  would  have  seen  and  felt  the  happy 
consequences  of  industry,  and  in  a  little  time  been 
effectually  detached  from  all  their  slavish  connec- 
tions. 

THE  FRENCH  AND  ALLIES  TAKE  THE 

FIELD  IN  FLANDERS. 

Tb a  operations  of  the  campaign  had  been  con- 
certed in  the  winter  at  the  Hague,  between  the  duke 
of  Cumberland  and  the  States-general  of  the  United 
Provinces,  who  were  by  this  time  generally  convinced 
of  France's  dcrign  to  encroach  upon  their  territories. 


They,  therefore,  detiimmnd  to  take  effectual  sac— 
urea  against  that  restless  and  ambitious  nfrigtnVrnir. 
The  allied  powers  agreed  to  assemble  a  Tint  army 
in  the  Netherlands ;  and  it  was  resolved  that  the 
Austrians  and  Piedmontese  should  once  more  pene- 
trate into  Provence.    The  Dutch  patriots,  however, 
were  not  roused  into  this  exertion,  until  all  their 
remonstrances  had  foiled  at  the  court  of  Versailles; 
until  they  had  been  urged  by  repeated  memorials 
of  the  English  ambassador,  and  stimulated  by  the 
immediate  danger  to  which  their  country  was  ex- 
posed :  for  France  was  by  this  time  possessed  of 
all  the  Austrian  Netherlands;  and  seemed  bent  upon 
penetrating  into  the  territories  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces.   In  February,  the  duke  of  Cumberland  be- 
gan to  assemble  the  allied  forces ;  and  in  the  Utter 
end  of  March  they  took  the  field  in  three  separate 
bodies.    His  royal  highness,  with  the  English,  Han- 
overians, and  Hessians,  fixed  his  head-quarters  at 
the  village  of  Tllberg :  the  prince  of  Waldeck 
posted  with  the  Dutch  troops  at  Breda:  and : 
chal  Bathiani  collected  the  Austrians  and  Bavari- 
ans in  the  neighbourhood  of  Yenlo.     The  whole 
army  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  then- 
sand  men,  who  lay  inactive  six  weeks,  exposed  to 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and  almost  desti- 
tute of  forage  and  provision.     Count  Saxe,  by  this 
time  created  mareschal-geueral  of  France,  continu- 
ed his  troops  within  then  cantonments  at  Bruges, 
Antwerp,  and  Brussels,  declaring,  that  when  the 
allied  army  should  be  weakened  by  sickness  and 
mortality,  he  would  convince  the  duke  of  Cumber- 
land, that  the  first  duty  of  a  general  is  to  provide 
for  the  health  and  preservation  of  his  troops.     In 
April  this  fortunate  commander  took  the  field,  at 
the  head  of  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  men ; 
and  tile  count  de  Clermont  commanded  a  separate 
body  of  nineteen  battalions  and  thirty  squadrons. 
Count  Lowendahl  was  detached  on  the  sixteenth 
day  of  the  month,  with  seven  and  twenty  thousand 
men,  to  invade  Dutch  Flanders :  at  the  same  time, 
the  French  minister  at  the  Hague  presented  a'me- 
morial  to  the  states,  intimating,  that  his  master  was 
obliged  to  take  this  step  by  the  necessity  of  war; 
but  that  his  troops  should  observe  the  strictest  dis- 
cipline, without  interfering  with  tile  religion,  go- 
vernment, or  commerce  of  the  republic :  he  like- 
wise  declared,  that  the  countries  and  places  of 
which  he  might  be  obliged  to  take  possession  should 
be  detained  no  otherwise  than  as  a  pledge,  to  be 
restored  as  soon  as  the  United  Provinces  should 
give  convincing  proofs  that  they  would  no  longer 
furnish  the  enemies  of  France  with  succours. 

THE  PRINCE  OF  ORANGE  ELECTED 
STADTHOLDER. 

Whilx  the  states  deliberated  upon  this  declara- 
tion, count  Lowendahl  entered  Dutch  Brabant,  and 
invested  the  town  and  fortress  of  Sluys,  the  garri- 
son of  which  surrendered  themselves  prisoners  of 
war  on  the  nineteenth  day  of  April.  This  was  like- 
wise the  fate  of  Sasvan-Ghent,  while  the  marquis 
de  Coutades,  with  another  detachment,  reduced  the 
forts  Pcrle  and  Lcifkensboek,  with  the  town  of 
Philippine,  even  within  hearing  of  the  confederate 
army.  The  fort  of  Sanberg  was  vigorously  defend- 
ed by  two  English  battalions :  but  they  were  over- 
powered, and  obliged  to  retire  to  Welsthoorden ; 
and  count  Lowendalil  undertook  the  siege  of  Hulst, 
which  was  shamefully  surrendered  by  Xa  Roque, 
the  Dutch  governor,  though  he  knew  that  a  rein- 
forcement of  nine  battalions  was  on  the  march  to 
his  relief.  Then  the  French  general  took  posses- 
sion of  Axel  and  Terneuse,  and  began  to  prepare 
flat-bottomed  boats  for  a  descent  on  the  island  of 
Zealand.  The  Dutch  people  were  now  struck  with 
consternation.  They  saw  the  enemy  at  their  doors, 
and  owed  their  immediate  preservation  to  the  Bri- 
tish  squadron  stationed  at  the  Swin,  under  the  com- 
mand of  commodore  Mitchel  (8),  who,  by  means  of  his 
sloops,  tenders,  and  small  craft,  took  such  measures 
as  defeated  the  intention  of  Lowendahl.  The  com- 
mon people  in  Zealand  being  reduced  to  despair,  be- 
gan to  clamour  loudly  against  their  governors,  as  if 
they  had  not  taken  the  proper  measures  for  their  se- 
curity. The  friends  of  the  prince  of  Orange  did  not 
neglect  this  opportunity  of  promoting  his  interest. 
They  encouraged  their  discontent,  and  exaggerated 
the  danger :  they  reminded  them  of  the  year  one 
thousand  six  hundred  and  se»enty-two,  when  fho 
French  king  was  at  the  gates  of  Amsterdam  and 
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the  republic  wm  saved  by  the  choice  of  a  stadt- 
holder :  they  exhorted  them  to  torn  their  eyes  on 
the  descendant  of  those  heroes  who  had  estabhnhed 
the  liberty  and  independence  of  the  United  Prov- 
ince*; they  extolled  his  virtue  and  ability;  his 
generosity,  Us  justice,  his  unshaken  love  to  bis 
country.  The  people  in  several  towns,  inflamed 
by  such  representations  to  tumult  and  sedition, 
compelled  their  magistrates  to  declare  the  prince 
of  Orange  stadtholder.  He  himself,  m  a  letter  to 
the  states  of  Zealand,  offered  his  services  for  the 
defence  of  the  province.  On  die  twenty-eighth 
day  of  April  he  was  nominated  captain-general  and 
admiral  of  Zealand.  Their  example  was  followed 
by  Rotterdam  and  the  whole  province  of  Holland ; 
and  on  the  second  day  of  May,  the  prince  of  Orange 
was,  in  the  assembly  of  the  States-general,  invested 
with  the  power  and  dignity  of  stadtholder,  captain- 
general,  and  admiral  of  the  United  Provinces.  The 
vigorous  consequences  of  this  resolution  immedi- 
ately appeared.  All  commerce  and  contracts  with 
the  French  were  prohibited:  the  peasants  were 
armed  and  exercised :  a  resolution  passed  for  mak- 
ing a  considerable  augmentation  of  the  army,  a 
council  of  war  was  established  for  inquiring  into 
the  conduct  of  the  governors  who  had  given  up  the 
frontier  places;  and  orders  were  issued  to  com- 
mence hostilities  against  the  French,  both  by  sea 
and  land. 

Meanwhile,  the  duke  of  Cumberland  took  post 
with  Ms  whole  army  oetween  the  two  Nethes,  to 
cover  Bergen-op-Zoom  and  Maestrioht;  and  mar- 
eschal  Saxe  called  in  his  detachments,  with  a  view 
to  haaard  a  general  engagement.    In  the  latter  end 
of  May,  the  French  kingarrived  at  Brussels ;  and  bis 
general  resolved  to  undertake  tho  siege  of  Maes- 
tricht.   For  mis  purpose  he  advanced  towards  Lou- 
vain;    and   the  confederates  perceiving  bis  drift, 
began  their  march  to  take  post  between  the  town 
and  the  enemy.    On  the  twentieth  day  of  June, 
they  took  possession    of  their  ground,  and  were 
drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  with  their  right  at  Bil- 
sen,  ana  their  left  extending  to  Wirle,  within  a 
mils  of  Maastricht,  having  in  the  front  of  their  left 
wing;  the  village  of  Lafteklt,  in  which  they  posted 
several  battalions  of  British  infantry.    The  French 
had  taken  possession  of  the  heights  of  Herdeeren, 
immediately  above  the  allies ;  and  both  armies  can- 
nonaded each  other  till  the  evening.    In  the  morn- 
ing, the  enemy's  infantry  marched  down  the  bill, 
hva  prodigious  column,  and  attacked  the  village  of 
Laffeldt,  which  was  well  fortified,  and  defended 
with  n™f**"ff  obstinacy.     The  assailants  suffered 
terribly  in  their  approach,  from  the  cannon  cf  the 
confederates,  which   was  served  with  surprising 
dexterity  and  success ;  and.  they  met  with  such  a 
warm  reception  from  the    British  masquetry  as 
they  could  not  withstand;  but,  when  they  were 
broken   and  dispersed,  fresh  brigades   succeeded 
with,  astonishing  perseverance.    The  confederates 
were  driven  out  ofthe  village :  yet  being  sustained 
by  three    regiments,  they  measured   back    their 
ground,  and  repulsed  the  enemy  with  great  slaugh- 
ter.    Nevertheless,  count  Saxe  continued  poaring 
m  other  battalions,  and  the  French  regained  and 
maintained  their  footing  in  the  village,  after  it  had 
been  three  times  lost  and  carried.    The  action  was 
chiefly  confined  to  this  post,  where  the  field  exhi- 
bited a  horrible  scene  of  carnage.     At  noon  the 
duke  ef  Cumberland  ordered  the  whole  left  wing 
to  advance  against  the  enemy,  whose  infantry  gave 
way  :  prince  Waldeck  led  up  the  centre  :  marshal 
yaihismi  made  amotion  with  the  right  wing  towards 
Herdeeren,  and  victory  seemed  ready  to  declare 
for  the  confederates,  when  the  fortune  of  the  day 
took  a  sudden  turn  to  their  prejudice.     Several 
squadrons  of  Dutch  horse,  posted  in  the  centre, 
gave  way,  and  flying  at  foil  gallop,  overthrew  five 
battalions  at  infantry  that  were  advancing  from  the 
Body  of  reserve.      The  French  cavalry  charged 
them  with  great  impetuosity,  increasing  the  confu- 
sion that  was  already  produced,  and  penetrating 
throuch  tho  lines  of  the  allied  army,  which  was 
thus  divided  about  the  centre.    The  duke  of  Cum- 
berland, who  exerted  himself  with  equal  courage  and 
activity  in  attempting  to  remedy  this  disorder,  was 
in  danger  of  being  taken;  and  the  defeat  would  in 
all  probability  have  been  total,  had  not  Sir  John 
Iisronier  taken  the  resolution  of  sacrificing  himself 
and  a  part  of  the  troops  to  the  safety  of  the  army. 
At  the  head  of  three  British  regiments  of  dragoons, 
~  some  squadron*  of  imperial  horse,  he  charged 


the  whole  Una  of  the  French  cavalry,  with  such  in- 
trepidity and  success,  that  he  overthrew  all  that 
opposed  him,  and  made  such  a  diversion  as  enabled 
the  duke  of  Cumberland  to  effect  an  orderly  retreat 
to  Maestricht.  He  himself  was  taken  by  a  French 
carbineer,  after  his  horse  had  been  killed :  but  the 
regiments  he  commanded  retired  with  deliberation. 
The  confederates  retreated  to  Maestricht,  without 
having  sustained  much  damage  from  the  pursuit, 
and  even  brought  off  all  their  artillery,  except  six- 
teen pieces  of  cannon.  Their  loss  did  not  exceed 
six  thousand  men  killed  and  taken ;  whereas  the 
French  general  purchased  the  victory  at  a  much 
greater  expense.  The  common  cause  of  the  con- 
federate powers  is  said  to  have  suffered  from  the 
pride  and  ignorance  of  their  generals.  On  the  eve 
of  the  battle,  when  the  detachment  of  the  count  do 
Clermont  appeared  on  the  hill  of  Hendeeren,  mare- 
schal  Bathiani  asked  permission  of  the  commander 
in  chief  to  attack  them  before  they  should  be  rein- 
forced, declaring  he  would  answer  for  the  success 
of  the  enterprise.  No  regard  was  paid  to  this  pro- 
posal :  but  the  superior  asked  in  his  turn,  where 
the  marescaa!  would  be  in  case  he  should  be 
wanted  Y  He  replied,  "  I  shall  always  be  found  at 
the  bead  of  my  troops,"  and  retired  in  disgust.  The 
subsequent  disposition  has  likewise  been  blamed, 
inasmuch  as  not  above  one  half  of  the  army  could 
act  while  the  enemy  exerted  their  whole  force. 

SIEGE  OF  BERGEN-OP-ZOOM. 

Th  a  confederates  passed  the  Maese,  and  encamp, 
ed  in  the  dutchy  of  Limburgh,  so  as  to  cover  Maes- 
tricht; while  the  French  kins  remained  with  his 
army  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tongres.    Mareschal 
Saxe,  having  amused  the  allies  with  marches  and 
counter-marches,  at  length  detached  count  Low- 
endahl  with  six  and  thirty  thousand  men  to  besiege 
Bergep-op-Zoom,    the   strongest    fortification     of 
Dutch  Brabant,  the  favourite  work  of  the  famous 
engineer  Coehorn,  never  conquered,  and  generally 
esteemed  invincible.    It  was  secured  with  a  gar- 
rison of  three  thousand  men,  and  well  provided 
with  artillery,  ammunition,  and  magacines.    The 
enemy  appeared  before  it  on  the  twelfth  day  of 
July,  and  summoned  the  governor  to  surrender. 
The  prince  of  Saxe-Hildburghausen  was  sent  to  its 
relief  with  twenty  battalions  and  fourteen  squadrons 
of  the  troops  that  could  be  most  conveniently  as- 
sembled ;  he  entered  the  lines  of  Bergen-op-Zoom, 
where  ho  remained  in  expectation  of  a  strong  rein- 
forcement from  the  confederate  army ;  and  the  old 
baron  Cronstrom,  whom  the  stadtholder  had  ap- 
pointed governor  of  Brabant,  assumed  the  command 
of  the  garrison.     The  besiegers  carried  on  their 
operations  with  groat  vivacity ;  and  the  troops  in 
the  town  defended  it  with  equal  vigour.    The  eyes' 
of  all   Europe  were  turned  upon  this  important 
siege  :  count  Lowendahl  received  divers  reinforce- 
ments; and  a  considerable  body  of  troops  was  de- 
tached from  the  allied  army,  under  the  command 
of  baron  Schwartsenberg,  to  co-operate  with  the 
prince  of  Saxe-Hildburghausen.    The  French  gen- 
eral lost  a  great  number  of  men  by  the  close  and 
continual  fire  of  the  besieged ;  while  he,  in  his  turn, 
opened  such  a  number  of  batteries,  and  plied  them 
so  warmly,  that  the  defences  began  to  give  way. 
From  flie  sixteenth  day  of  July  to  the  fifteenth  of 
September,  the  siege  produced  an  unmtermitting 
scene  of  horror  and  destruction :  desperate  sallies 
were  made,  and  mines  sprung  with  the  most  dread- 
ful effects :  the  works  began  to  be  shattered ;  the 
town  was  laid  in  ashes ;  the  trenches  were  filled 
with  carnage;    nothing    was  seen  but  fire  and 
smoke ;  nothing*  heard  but  one  continued  roar  of 
bombs  and  cannon.      But  still  the  damage  fell 
chiefly  on  the  besiegers,  who  were  slain  in  heaps ; 
while  the  garrison  suffered  very  little,  and  could  be 
occasionally  relieved  or  reinforced  from  the  lines. 
In  a  word,  it  was    generally  believed  that  count 
Lowendahl  would  be  baffled  In  his  endeavours; 
and  by  this  belief  the  governor  of  Bergen-op-Zoom 
seems  to  have  been  lulled  into  a  blind  security. 
At  length,    some  inconsiderable    breaches   were 
made  in  one  ravelin  and  two  bastions,  and  these 
the    French  general    resolved  to  storm,  though 

Cronstrom    believed    they    were   impracticable; 

and  on  that  supposition,  presumed  that  the  enemy 
would  not  attempt    an  assault.     For  this  very 

reason    count    Lowendahl     resolved    to    hacaril 

the  attack,    before    the  preparations   should  be 
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made  for  his  reception.  He  accordingly  regulated 
his  dispositions,  and  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
on  the  sixteenth  day  of  September,  the  signal  was 
made  for  the  assault.  A  prodigious  quantity  of 
bombs'  being  thrown  into  the  ravelin,  his  troops 
threw  themselves  into  the  fosse,  mounted  the 
breaches,  forced  open  a  sally-port,  and  entered 
the  place,  almost  without  resistance.  In  a  word, 
they  had  time  to  extend  themselves  along  the  cur- 
tains, and  form  in  order  of  battle,  before  the  gar- 
rison could  be  assembled.  Cronstrom  was  asleep, 
and  the  soldiers  upon  duty  had  been  surprised  by 
the  suddenness  and  impetuosity  of  the  attack. 
Though  the  French  had  taken  possession  of  the 
ramparts,  they  did  not  gain  the  town  without  op- 
position. Two  battalions  of  the  Scottish  troops,  In 
the  pay  of  the  States-general,  were  assembled  in 
the  market-place,  and  attacked  them  with  such  fury, 
that  they  were  driven  from  street  to  street,  until 
fresh  reinforcements  arriving,  compelled  the  Scots 
to  retreat  in  their  turn ;  yet  they  disputed  every 
inch  of  ground,  and  fought  untfl  two  thuds  of  diem 
were  killed  upon  the  spot.  Then  they  brought  off 
the  old  governor,  abandoning  the  town  to  the  ene- 
my :  the  troops  that  were  encamped  in  the  lines 
retreating  with  grest  precipitation,  all  the  forts  in 
the  neighbourhood  immediately  surrendered  to  the 
victors,  who  now  became  masters  of  the  whole  na- 
vigation of  the  Schelde.  The  French  king  was  no 
sooner  informed  of  LowendahPs  success,  than  he 
promoted  him  to  the  rank  of  mareschal  of  France ; 
appointed  count  Saxe  governor  of  the  conquered 
Netherlands ;  and  returned  in  triumph  to  Ver- 
sailles. In  a  little  time  after  this  transaction,  both 
armies  were  distributed  into  winter-quarters,  and 
the  duke  of  Cumberland  embarked  for  England. 

In  Italy,  the  French  arms  did  not  triumph  with 
equal  success,  though  the  mareschal  de  Belleisle 
saw  himself  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army  in 
Provence.  In  April  he  passed  the  Yar  without  op- 
position, and  took  possession  of  Nice.  He  met 
with  little  or  no  resistance  in  reducing  Montalban, 
Villafranca,  and  Ventbnigna ;  while  general  Brown, 
with  eight  and  twenty  thousand  Austrians,  retired 
towards  Final  and  Savons.  In  the  mean  time,  an- 
other large  body,  under  count  Schuylemberg,  who 
had  succeeded  the  marquis  de  Botta,  co-operated 
with  fifteen  thousand  Piedmontese  in  an  attempt 
to  recover  the  city  of  Genoa.  The  French  king  had 
sent  their  supplies,  succours,  and  engineers,  with 
the  duke  de  Boufflers,  as  ambassador  to  the  repub- 
lic, who  likewise  acted  as  commander  in  chief  of 
the  forces  employed  for  its  defence.    The  Austrian 

Seneral  assembled  his  troops  in  the  Milanese :  hav- 
ig  forced  the  passage  of  the  Bochetta  on  the 
thirteenth  of  January,  he  advanced  into  tile  terri- 
tories of  Genoa,  and  the  Riviera  was  ravaged  with- 
out mercy.  On  the  last  day  of  March  he  appeared 
before  the  city,  at  the  head  of  forty  thousand  men, 
and  summoned  the  revolters  to  lay  down  their  arms. 
The  answer  he  received  was,  that  the  republic  had 
fifty  four  thousand  men  in  arms,  two  hundred  and 
sixty  cannon,  thirty  four  mortars,  with  abundance 
of  amunition  and  provision ;  that  they  would  defend 
their  liberty  with  their  last  blood,  and  be  buried  in 
the  ruins  of  their  capital,  rather  than  submit  to  the 
clemency  of  the  court  of  Vienna,  except  by  an 
honourable  capitulation,  guaranteed  by  the  kings 
of  Great  Britain  and  Sardinia,  the  republic  of 
Venice  and  the  United  Provinces.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  May,  Genoa  was  invested  on  all  sides ;  a 
furious  sally  was  made  by  the  duke  de  Boufflers, 
who  drove  the  besiegers  from  their  posts ;  but  the 
Austrians  rallying,  he  was  repulsed  in  his  turn, 
with  the  loss  of  seven  hundred  men.  General 
Schuylemberg  carried  on  his  operations  with  such 
skill,  vigour,  and  intrepidity,  that  he  made  himself 
master  of  the  suburbs  of  Bisagno ;  and  in  all  pro- 
bability would  have  reduced  the  city,  had  he  not 
been  obliged  to  desist,  in  consequence  of  the  re- 
peated remonstrances  made  by  the  king  of  Sardinia 
aod  count  Brown,  who  represented  the  necessity 
of  his  abandoning  his  enterprise,  and  drawing  off 
his  army,  to  cover  Piedmont  and  Lombardy  from 
the  efforts  of  mareschal  de  Belleisle.  Accordingly, 
he  raised  the  siege  on  the  tenth  day  of  June,  and 
returned  into  the  Milanese,  m  order  to  join  his 
Sardinian  majesty:  while  the  Genoese  made  an 
irruption  into  the  Parmesan  and  Plaoentin,  where 
they  committed  terrible  outrages,  in  revenge  for  the 
mischiefs  they  had  undergone. 


THB  CHEVALIER  DB  BELLEISLE  SLAIN. 

While  the  mareschal  de  Belleisle  remained  at 
VentimigUa,  his  brother,  at  the  :head  of  four  and 
thirty  thousand  French  and  Spaniards,  attempted 
to  penetrate  into  Piedmont :  on  the  sixth  day  of 
July  he  arrived  at  the  pass  of  ExiUes,  a  strong 
fortress  on  the  frontiers  cf  Dauphine,  situated  on 
the  north  side  of  the  river  Doria.  The  defence  of 
this  important  post  the  king  of  Sardinia  had  com- 
mitted to  the  care  of  the  count  de  Brigueras,  who 
formed  an  encampment  behind  the  lines,  with 
fourteen  battalions  of  Piedmontese  and  Austrians, 
while  divers  detachments  were  posted  along  all 
the  passes  of  the  Alps.  On  the  eighth  day  of  the 
month  the  Piedmontese  intrenchments  were  at- 
tacked by  the  chevalier  de  Belleisle,  with  incredi- 
ble intrepidity;  but  the  columns  were  repulsed 


with  great  loss  in  three  successive  attacks.  Impa- 
tient of  this  obstinate  opposition,  and  determined 
not  to  survive  a  .miscarriage,  this  impetuous  gen 
oral  seised  a  pair  of  colours,  and  advancing  at 
tile  head  of  his  troops,-  through  a  prodigious  fire, 
pitched  them  with  his  own  hand  on  the  enemy's 
intrenchments.  At  that  instant  he  fell  dead,  hav- 
ing received  two  mnsquet  balls  and  the  thrust  of  a 
bayonet  in  bis  body.  The  assailants  were  so  much 
dispirited  by  the  death  of  their  commander,  that 
they  forthwith  gave  way,  and  retreated  with  pre- 
cipitation towards  Sestieres,  having  lost  near  five 
thousand  men  in  the  attack.  The  mareschal  was  no 
sooner  informed  of  his  brother's  misfortune,  than 
he  retreated  towards  the  Var,  to  join  the  troops 
from  ExHles,  while  the  king  of  Sardinia  having  »*- 
sembled  an  army  of  seventy  thousand  men,  threat, 
ened  Dauphme  with  an  invasion ;  but  the  excessive 
rains  prevented  the  execution  of  his  design.  Gen- 
eral Leutrum  was  detached  with  twenty  battalions, 
to  drive  the  French  from  VentimigUa;  but,  Belleisle 
inarching  back,  that  scheme  was  likewise  frustrat- 
ed :  and  thus  ended  the  campaign. 

A  FRENCH  SQUADRON  TAKEN. 

In  this  manner  was  the  French  king  baffled  in 
his  projects  upon  Italy ;  nor  was  he  more  fortunate 
in  his  naval  operations.  He  had,  in  the  preceding 
year,  equipped  an  expensive  armament,  under  the 
command  of  the  duke  d'Anville,  for  the  recovery  of 
Cape  Breton;  but  it  was  rendered  ineffectual  by 
storms,  distempers,  and  the  death  of  the  commander. 
Not  yet  discouraged  by  these  disasters,  he  resolved 
to  renew  his  efforts  against  the  British  colonies  in 
North  America,  and  their  settlements  in  the  East 
Indies.  For  these  purposes  two  squadrons  were 
prepared  at  Brest,  one  to  be  commanded  by  the 
commodore  de  la  Jonquiere ;  and  the  other  destined 
for  India,  by  monsieur  de  St.  George.  The  minis- 
try of  Great  Britain,  being  apprised  of  these  meas- 
ures, resolved  to  intercept  both  squadrons,  which 
were  to  set  sail  together.  For  this  purpose  vice- 
admiral  Anson  and  rear-admiral  Warren  took  their 
departure  from  Plymouth  with  a  formidable  feet, 
and  steered  their  course  to  Cape  Finisterre  on  the 
coast  of  Gallicia.  On  the  third  day  of  May  they 
fell  in  with  the  French  squadrons,  commanded  by 
la  Jonquiere  and  St.  George,  consisting  of  six  large 
ships  of  war,  as  many  frigates,  and  four  armed 
vessels  equipped  by  their  East  India  company, 
having  under  their  convoy  about  thirty  ships  laden 
with  merchandise.  Those  prepared  for  war  imme- 
diately shortened  sail,  and  formed  a  line  of  battle ; 
while  tile  rest,  under  the  protection  of  the  six 
frigates,  proceeded  on  their  voyage  with  all  the  sail 
they  could  carry.  The  British  squadron  was  like- 
wise drawn  up  in  line  of  battle ;  but  Mr.  Warren, 
perceiving  that  the  enemy  began  to  sheer  off,  now 
their  convoy  was  at  a  considerable  distance,' ad  vised 
admiral  Anson  to  haul  in  the  signal  for  the  line, 
and  hoist  another  for  giving  chase  and  engaging, 
otherwise  the  French  would,  in  aU  probability, 
escape  by  favour  of  the  night.  The  proposal  was 
embraced;  and  in  a  little  time  the  engagement 
began  withjrreat  fury,  about  four  o'clock  m  the  af- 
ternoon. The  enemy  sustained  the  battle  with 
equal  conduct  and  valour,  until  they  were  over, 
powered  bynumbers,  and  then  they  struck  their 
colours.'  The  admiral  detached  three  ships  m 
pursuit  of  the  convoy,  nine  sail  of  which  were 
taken  ;  but  the  rest  were  saved  by  the  intervening 
darkness.  About  seven  hundred  of  the  French 
were  killed  and  wounded  in  this  action.    The  Eog- 
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Bah  lost  about  fire  hundred ;  and  among  these  cap- 
tain Granville,  commander  of  the  ship  Defiance. 
He  was  nephew  to  the  lord  viscount  Cobham,  a 
youth  of  the  most  amiable  character  and  promising 
genius,  animated  with  the  noblest  sentiments  of 
honour  and  patriotism.  Eager  in  the  pursuit  of 
glory,  he  rushed  into  the  midst  of  the  battle,  where 
both  his  legs  were  cut  off  by  a  cannon-ball.  He 
submitted  to  his  fate  with  the  most  heroic  resigna- 
tion, and  died  universally  lamented  and  beloved. 
Tho  success  of  the  British  arms  in  this  engagement 
was  chiefly  owing  to  the  conduct,  activity,  and  cour- 
age of  the  rear-admiral.  A  considerable  quantity 
of  bullion  was  found  in  the  prises,  which  was 
brought  to  Spithead  in  triumph ;  and  the  treasure 
being  landed,  was  conveyed  In  twenty  waggons  to 
the  bank  of  London.  Admiral  Anson  was  ennobled, 
and  Mr,  Warren  honoured  with  the  order  of  the 
Bath. 

ADMIRAL  HAWKS  OBTAINS  ANOTHER 

VICTORY  OVER  THE  FRENCH. 

About  the  middle  of  June,  commodore  Fox,  with 
six  ships  of  war,  cruising  in  the  latitude  of  Cape 
Ortegal  in  Gallicia,  took  above  forty  French  ships, 
richly  laden  from  St.  Domingo,  after  they  had  been 
abandoned  by  their  convoy.     But  the  French  king 
sustained  another  more  important  loss  at  sea,  in  the 
month  of  October.     Rear-admiral  Hawke  sailed 
from  Plymouth  in  the  beginning  of  August,  with 
fourteen  ships  of  the  line,  to  intercept  a  fleet  of 
French  merchant-ships  bound  for  the  West  Indies. 
He  cruised  for  some  tune  on  the  coast  of  Bretagne ; 
and  at  length  the  French  fleet  sailed  from  the  isle 
of  Aix,  under  convoy  of  nine  ships  of  the  line,  be- 
sides frigates,  commanded  by  monsieur  de  Leten- 
deur.     On  the  fourteenth  day  of  October  the  two 
squadrons  were  in  sight  of  each  other,  in  the  lati- 
tude of  BeUeisle.     The  French  commodore  imme- 
diately ordered  one  of  his  great  ships,  and  the 
frigates,  to  proceed  with  the  trading  ■hips,  while  he 
formed  the  fine  of  battle,  and  waited  the  attack.  At 
eleven  in  the  forenoon  admiral  Hawke  displayed 
the  signal  to  chase,  and  in  half  an  hour  both  fleets 
were  engaged.    The  battle  lasted  till  night,  when 
all  the  French  squadron,  except  the  Intrepide  and 
Tonant,  had  struck  to  the  English  flag.    These  two 
capital  ships  escaped  in  the  dark,  and  returned  to 
Brest  in  a  shattered  condition.  The  French  captains 
sustained  the  unequal  fight  with  uncommon  bra- 
very and  resolution  ;  and  did  not  yield  until  their 
ships  were  disabled.     Their  loss  in  men  amounted 
to  eight  hundred :  the  number  of  English  killed  in 
this  engagement  did  not  exceed  two  hundred,  in- 
cluding captain  Saumares,  a  gallant  officer,  who 
had  served  under  lord  Anson  in  his  expedition  to 
the  Pacific  OceanJ    Indeed,  it  must  be  owned,  for 
the  honour  of  that  nobleman,  that  all  the  officers 
formed  under  his  example,  and  raised  by  his  influ- 
ence, approved  themselves  in  all  respects  worthy 
of  the  commands  to  which  they  were  preferred. 
Immediately  after  the  action,  admiral  Hawke  de- 
spatched a  sloop  to  commodore  Legge,  whose  squa- 
dron was  stationed  at  the  Leeward  Islands,  with 
intelligence  of  the  French  fleet  of  merchant  ships, 
outward-bound,  that  he  might  take  the  proper  meas- 
ures for  intercepting  them  in  their  passage  to 
Martinique,  and  the  other  French  islands.    In  con- 
sequence of  this  advice,  he  redoubled  his  vigilance, 
and  a  good  number  of  them  fell  into  his  hands.  Ad- 
miral Hawke  conducted  his  prises  to  Spithead ;  and 
in  his  letter  to  the  board  of  admiralty  declared,  that 
all  his  captains  behaved  like  men  of  honour  during 
the  engagement,  except  Mr.  Fox,  whose  conduct  he 
desired  might  be  subjected  to  an  inquiry.    That 
gentleman  was  accordingly  tried  by  a  court-martial, 
and  suspended  from  his  command,  for  having  fol- 
lowed the  advice  of  his  officers,  contrary  to  his  own 
better  judgment :  but  he  was  soon  restored,  and  af- 
terwards promoted  to  the  rank  of  admiral;  while 
Mr.  Matthews,  whose  courage  never  incurred  sus- 
picion,  still  laboured  under  suspension  for   that 
which  had  been  successfully  practised  in  both  these 
late  actions,  namely,  engaging  the  enemy  without 
any  regard  to  the  line  of  battled 

In  the  Mediterranean,  vice-admiral  Medley  block- 
ed up  the  Spanish  squadron  inCarthagena ;  assisted 
the  Austrian  general  on  the  coast  of  Villafranca  ; 
and  intercepted  some  of  the  succours  sent  from 
France  to  the  assistance  of  the  Genoese.  At  his 
death,  which  happened  in  the  beginning  of  August, 
the  command  of  that  squadron  devolved  upon  rear- 


admiral  Byng,  who  proceeded  on  the  same  plan  of 
operation.    In  the  summer,  two  British  ships  of 
war,  having  under  their  convoy  a  fleet  of  merchant 
ships  bound  to  North  America,  fell  in  with  the 
Glorioso.  a  Spanish  ship  of  eighty  guns,  in  the  lati- 
tude of  the  Western  Isles.    She  had  sailed  from  the 
Havannah,  with  an  immense  treasui  e  on  board,  and 
must  have  fallen  a  prise  to  the  English  ships,  had 
each  captain  done  his  duty.     Captain  Erskine,  in 
the  Warwick  of  sixty  guns,  attacked  her  with  great 
intrepidity,  and  fought  until  his  ship  was  entirely 
disabled ;  but  being  unsustained  by  his  consort,  he 
was  obliged  to  haul  off,  and  the  Glorioso  arrived  in 
safety,  at  Ferrol :  there  the  silver  was  landed,  and 
she  proceeded  on  her  voyage  to  Cadis,  which,  how- 
ever, she  did  not  reach;     She  was  encountered  by 
tile  Dartmouth,  a  British  frigate  of  forty  guns,  com- 
manded by  captain  Hamilton,  a  gallant  youth,  who, 
notwithstanding  the  inequality  of  force,  engaged  her 
without  hesitation :  but  in  the  heat  of  the  action, 
his  ship  being  set  on  fire  bya  accident,  was  blown 
up,  and  he  perished  with  all  his  crew,  except  a  mid- 
shipman and  ten  or  eleven  sailors,  who  were  taken 
up  alive  by  a  privateer  that  happened  to  be  in  sight. 
Favourable  as  this  accident  may  seem  to  the  Glorioso, 
she  did  not  escape.   An  English  ship  of  eighty  guns, 
under  the  command  of  captain  Buckle,  came  up, 
and  obliged  the  Spaniards  to  surrender,  after  a 
short,  but  vigorous  engagement.    Commodore  Grif- 
fin had  been  sent,  with  a  reinforcement  of  ships,  to 
assume  the  command  of  the  squadron  in  the  Bast 
Indies ;  and  although  his  arrival  secured  Fort  St. 
David's  and  the  other  British  settlements  in  that 
country,  from  the  insults  of  monsieur  de  la  Bout- 
donnais,  his  strength  was  not  sufficient  to  enable 
him  to  undertake  any  enterprise  of  importance 
against  the  enemy :  the  ministry  of  England,  there- 
fore, resolved  to  equip  a  fresh  armament,  that, 
when  joined  by  the  ships  in  India,  should  be  in  a 
condition  to  besiege  Pondicherry,  the  principal  set- 
tlement belonging  to  the  French  on  the  coast  of 
Coromandel.    For  this  service^  a  good  number  of 
independent  companies  was  raised,  and  set  sail,  in 
the  sequel,  with  a  strong  squadron  under  the  con- 
duct or  rear-admiral  Boscawen,  an  officer  of  unques- 
tioned valour  and  capacity.    In  the  course  of  this 
Sar,  the  British  cruisers  were  so  alert  and  success- 
,  that  they  took  six  hundred  and  forty-four  prises 
from  the  French  and  Spaniards,  whereas  the  loss 
of  GTeat  Britain  in  the  same  time  did  not  exceed 
five  hundred  and  fifty. 

CONGRESS  AT  AIX-LA-CHAPELLE. 
All  the  belligerent  powers  were  by  this  time 
heartily  tired  of  a  war  which  had  consumed  an  im- 
mensity of  treasure,  had  been  productive  of  so  much 
mischief,  and  in  the  events  of  which,  all,  in  their 
turns,  had  found  themselves  disappointed.    Imme- 
diately after  the  battle  of  Lafleldt,  the  king  of 
France,  had,  in  a  personal  conversation  with  Sir 
John  Ligonier,  expressed  his  desire  of  a  pacifies- 
tion ;  and  afterwards  his  minister  at  the  Hague  pre- 
sented a  declaration  on  the  same  subject  to  the 
deputies  of  the  States-general.    The  signal  success 
of  the  British  arms  at  sea  confirmed  him  in  these 
sentiments,  which  were  likewise  reinforced  by  a 
variety  of  other  considerations.    His  finances  were 
almost  exhausted,  and  his  supplies  from  the  Span- 
ish West  Indies  rendered  so  precarious  by  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  British  cruisers,  that  he  could  no  longer 
depend  upon  their  arrival.    The  trading  part  of  his 
subjects  had  sustained  such  losses,  that  his  kingdom 
was  filled  with  bankruptcies ;  and  the  best  part  of 
his  navy  now  contributed  to  strengthen  the  fleets 
of  his  enemies.     The  election  of  a  stadtholder  had 
united  the  whole  power  of  the  States-general  against 
him,  in  taking  the  most  resolute  measures  for  their 
own  safety:  his  views  in  Germany  were  entirely 
frustrated  by  the  elevation  of  the  grand  duke  to 
the  Imperial  throne,  and  the  re-establishment  of 
peace  between  the  houses  of  Austria  and  Branden- 
burgh :  the  success  of  his  arms  in  Italy  had  not  at 
all  answered  his  expectation ;  and  Genoa  was  be- 
come an  expensive  ally.    He  had  the  mortification 
to  see  the  commerce  of  Britain  flourish  in  the  midst 
of  war,  while  his  own  people  were  utterly  im- 
poverished.   The  parliament  of  England  granted, 
and  the  nation  paid  such  incredible  sums  as  ena- 
bled their  sovereign  not  only  to  maintain  invinci. 
ble  navies  «nd  formidable  armies,  but  likewise 
to   give  subsidies  to  all  the  powers  of  Europe. 
He  knew  that  a  treaty  of  Uus  kind  was  actually 
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upon 

thee 


,  the  anvil  between  tab  Britannic  majesty  and 
ma,  and  he  began  to  be  apprehensive  of 
eming  an  army  of  Russians  in  the  Netherlands. 
His  lean  from  this  quarter  were  net  without  foun- 
dation. In  the  month  of  November,  the  earl  of 
Hyndford,  ambassador  from  the  king  of  Great  Bri- 
tain at  the  court  of  Russia,  eonoladed  a  treaty  of 
subsidy,  by  which  the  csarina  engaged  to  hold  in 
readiness  thirty  thousand  men,  and  forty  galleys, 
to  be  employed  in  the  service  of  the  confederates, 
en  the  first  requisition.  The  Statea.genenl  acceded 
to  this  agreement,  and  even  consented  to  pay  one 
fourth  of  the  subsidy.  His  most  christian  majesty, 
moved  by  these  considerations,  made  further  ad- 
vances towards  an  accommodation  both  at  the 
Hague  and  in  London ;  and  the  contending  powers 
agreed  to  another  congress,  which  was  actually 
opened  in  March  at  Ajxla-Chapelle,  where  the  earl 
of  Sandwich  and  Sir  Thomas  Robinson  assisted  as 
plenipotentiaries  from  the  king  of  Great  Britain. 

COMPLIANT  TEMPER  OF  THE  NEW  PAR- 
LIAMENT. 

Tb  e  elections  for  the  new  parliament  in  England 
had  been  conducted  so  as  fully  to  answer  the  pur- 
noses  of  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  and  his  brother 
Mr.  Pelham,  who  had  for  some  time  wholly  en- 
grossed the  administration.  Both  houses  were  as- 
sembled on  the  tenth  day  of  November,  when  Mr. 
Onslow  was  unanimously  re-elected  speaker  of  the 
commons.  The  session  was  opened  as  usual,  by  a 
speech  from  the  throne,  congratulating  them  on  the 
signal  successes  of  the  British  navy,  and  the  happy 
alteration  in  the  government  of  the  United  Prov- 
inces. His  majesty  gave  them  to  understand,  that 
a  congress  would  speedily  be  opened  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  to  concert  the  means  for  effecting  a  gen- 
eral pacification ;  and  reminded  them  that  nothing 
would  more  conduce  to  the  success  of  this  negotia- 
tion than  the  vigour  and  unanimity  of  their  proceed- 
ings. He  received  such  addresses  as  the  ministers 
were  pleased  to  dictate.  Opposition  now  languish- 
ed at  their  feet.  The  duke  of  Bedford  was  become 
a  courtier,  and  hi  a  little  time  appointed  secretary 
of  state,  in  the  room  of  the  earl  of  Chesterfield,  who 
had  lately  executed  that  office,  which  he  now  re- 
signed ;  and  the  earl  of  Sandwich  no  longer  ha- 
rangued against  the  administration.  This  new  house 
of  commons,  in  imitation  of  the  liberality  of  their 
predecessors,  readily  gratified  all  the  requests  of 
the  government.  They  voted  forty  thousand  sea- 
men, and  forty-nine  thousand  land-forces,  besides 
eleven  thousand  five  hundred  marines ;  the  subsi- 
dies for  the  queen  of  Hungary,  the  csarina,  the 
king  of  Sardinia,  the  electors  of  Meats  and  Bava- 
ria, the  Hessians,  and  the  duke  of  Wolfenbuttle  : 
the  sum  of  two  hundred  thirty-five  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  forty-nine  pounds  was  granted  to  the 
provinces  of  New  England,  to  reimburse  them  for 
the  expense  of  reducing  Cape  Breton  :  five  hundred 
thousand  pounds  were  given  to  bis  majesty  for  the 
vigorous  prosecution  of  (he  war;  and  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-two  thousand  pounds  to  the  Scottish 
claimants  in  lieu  of  their  jurisdiction.  The  supplies 
for  the  ensuing  year  fell  very  little  short  of  nine 
millions,  of  which  the  greater  part  was  raised  on  a 
loan  by  subscription,  chargeable  on  a  new  subsidy 
of  poundage  exacted  from  all  merchandise  import- 
ed into  Great  Britain.  Immediately  after  the  re- 
bellion was  suppressed,  the  legislature  had  estab- 
lished some  regulations  in  Scotland,  which  were 
thought  necessary  to  prevent  such  commotions  for 
the  future.  The  nighlanders  were  disarmed,  and 
an  act  passed  for  abolishing  their  peculiarity  of 
garb,  which  was  supposed  to  keep  up  party  dis- 
tinctions, to  encourage  their  martial  disppsition, 
and  preserve  the  memory  of  the  exploits  achieved 
by  their  ancestors.  In  this  session  a  bill  was 
brought  in  to  enforce  the  execution  of  that  law, 
and  passed  with  another  act  for  the  more  effectual 

Sunishment  of  high  treason  in  the  highlands  of 
cotland.  The  practice  Of  insuring  French  and 
Spanish  ships  at  London  being  deemed  the  solo 
circumstances  that  prevented  a  total  stagnation  of 
commerce  in  those  countries,  it  was  prohibited  by 
law  under  severe  penalties ;  and  this  step  of  the 
British  parliament  accelerated  the  conclusion  of 
the  treaty.  Several  other  prudent  measures  were 
taken  in  the  course  of  this  session,  for  the  benefit 
ol  the  public ;  and  among  these  we  may  reckon  an 
act  for  encouraging  the  manufacture  of  indigo  in 


i  plantations  of  North  America ;  an  article 
Great 


the  British 

for  which  Great  Britain  need  to  pay  two  btmdred 

thousand  pounds  yearly  to  the  subjects  of  France. 

1748.  The  session  was  closed  on  the  thirteenth 

day  of  May,  when  the  king  declared  to  both  houses., 
that  the  preliminaries  of  a  general  peace  were  ac- 
tually signed  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  by  tile  ministers  of 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  United  Provinces  ; 
that  the  basis  of  this  accommodation  was  a 


general  restitution  of  the  conquests  which  had  been 
made  during  the  war.  Immediately  after  the  pro- 
rogation of  parliament,  his  majesty  set  out  for  hit 
German  dominions,  after  having  appointed  a  re- 
gency to  rule  the  realm  in  his  absence. 

PREPARATIONS  FOR  THE  CAMPAIGN  IN 
THE  NETHERLANDS. 

Thi  articles  might  have  been  made  much  lees 
unfavourable  to  Great  Britain  and  her  allies,  bad 
the  ministry  made  a  proper  use  of  the  treaty  with 
the  csarina;  and  if  the  confederates  had  acted 
with  more  vigour  and  expedition  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  campaign.  The  Russian  auxiliaries 
might  have  been  transported  by  sea  to  Lobeck 
before  the  end  of  the  preceding  summer,  in  their 
own  galleys,  which  had  been  lying  ready  for  use 
since  the  month  of  July.  Had  this  expedient  been 
used,  the  Russian  troops  would  have  joined  the 
confederate  army  before  the  conclusion  of  the  last 
campaign.  But  this  easy  and  expeditions  method 
of  conveyance  was  rejected  for  a  march  by  land, 
of  incredible  length  and  difficulty,  which  could  not 
be  begun  before  the  month  of  January,  nor  accom- 
plished till  Midsummer.  The  operations*  of  the 
campaign  had  been  concerted  at  the  Hague  in  Jan- 
uary, by  the  respective  ministers  of  the  allies,  who 
resolved  to  bring  an  army  of  one  hundred  and 
ninety  thousand  men  into  the  Netherlands,  in  or- 
der to  compel  the  French  to  abandon  the  barrier 
which  they  had  conquered.  The  towns  of  Holland 
became  the  scenes  of  tumult  and  insurrection.  The 
populace  plundered  the  farmers  of  the  revenue, 
abolished  the  taxes,  and  insulted  the  magistrates ; 
so  that  the  States-general,  seeing  their  country  on 
the  brink  of  anarchy  and  confusion,  authorised  the 
prince  of  Orange  to  make  such  alterations  as  he 
should  see  convenient.  They  presented  him  with 
a  diploma,  by  which  he  was  constituted  hereditary 
stadtholder  and  captain-general  of  Dutch  Brabant, 
Flanders,  and  the  upper  quarter  of  Guelderland  ; 
and  the  East  India  company  appointed  him  direc- 
tor and  governor-general  of  their  commerce  and 
settlements  in  the  ladies.  Thus  invested  with  au- 
thority unknown  to  his  ancestors,  he  exerted  him- 
self with  equal  industry  and  discretion  in  new  mo- 
delling, augmenting,  and  assembling  the  troops  of 
the  republic.  The  confederates  knew  that  the 
count  de  Saxe  had  a  design  upon  Maastricht :  the 
Austrian  general,  Bathiani,  made  repeated  remon- 
strances to  the  British  ministry,  entreating  them  to 
take  speedy  measures  for  the  preservation  of  that 
fortress.  He  in  the  month  of  January  proposed 
that  the  duke  of  Cumberland  should  cross  the  sea, 
and  confer  with  the  prince  of  Orange  on  tins  sub- 
ject :  he  undertook,  at  the  peril  of  his  head,  to  cover 
Maestricht  with  seventy  thousand  men,  from  all 
attacks  of  the  enemy:  but  his  representations 
seemed  to  have  made  very  little  impression  on 
those  to  whom  they  were  addressed.  The  duke  of 
Cumberland  did  not  depart  fiom  England  till  to- 
wards the  latter  end  of  February  :  part  of  March 
was  elapsed  before  the  transports  sailed  from  the 
Nore  with  the  additional  troops  and  artillery;  and 
the  last  drafts  from  the  foot-guards  were  not 
barked  till  the  middle  of  August. 


SIEGE  OF  MAESTRICHT. 

ARMS. 


CESSATION  OF 


Tni  different  bodies  of  the  confederate  forces 
joined  each  other,  and  encamped  in  the  neighbour-, 
hood  of  Ruremond,  to  the  number  of  one  hundred 
and  ten  thousand  men  ;  and  the  French  army  in- 
vested Maestricht,  without  opposition,  on  die 
third  day  of  April.  The  garrison  consisted  of  Im- 
perial and  Dutch  troops,  under  the  conduct  of 
the  governor,  baron  d'Ayhra,  who  defended  the 
place  with  extraordinary  skill  and  resolution* 
He  annoyed  the  besiegers  in  repeated  sallies; 
but  they  were  determined  to  surmount  all  op- 
position, and  prosecuted  their  approaches  with 
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rimly  di.ladEed  by  the  nDum  of  the  gi 
Thoie  hoatilitiea  mi  .uddenly  unearned; 
■equcnce  Df  (ha  pnlinlMriee  aigieri  u 
Chapalle.  Thn  pianiBOK 
the  jlor  y  of  fail  chrienen 


agreed,  that,  for 


tricht  boouM  be  .1 


and  artillery.  He  accordingly  teak 
of  Han  the  third  day  of  May,  when  the 
ur  tied  r.ut  with  (11  The  honoure  of  war  ■ 
itfon  of  mi  immediately  annul,     flf 


rlewed  by  their  imperial  majeatlei  ;  then  the; 
proceeded  to  the  connnea  orPraneoniB,  where  they 
were  ordered  to  hilt,  after  they  bad  muehed  Kiel 
hundred  mile*  aim*  the  hegiuutng  or  the  jeer, 
lee  Preach   king   declared,  that  ihonld    (hey   ad 


of  Maeatrieht  and  Berges-op-Zoom.  Thia  dispute 
wei  leferrod  to  the  plenipoleotiuiei,  who.  In  the 
beginning  of  Aunitj  uncluded  a  convc^ —    :-- 

portioi,  thet  the  Roe.lmn  troojir   Ihould 


Italy.  The  French  a 
joined  the  Genoeao  hi 
lit  amounted  to  thirt 
direction  of  the  duke 


ilelllgence  wu  again  opened  between 
which  had  been  at  variance.    No  ma- 


il Kl.ir.ro,  which  waj  threatened 


prepared  to 


But  tbeae  i 


TRANSACTIONS  IN  THE  BAST  AND  WEST 
INDIES. 

In  the  Et>  Indite,  rear-admiral  Boecawen  un- 
dertook the  eiege  of  Pondicherry,  which,  in  the 
—-"-  Of  Augtut,  he  blocked  up  by  Ben  with  hi* 
a,  and  inverted  by  land  with  a  amall  army 
Ld  Europaana.and  about  two  tbonaand 
•—■—*—  He  proeecuted  the  pntp*. 
d  took  (heifort  of 


££?— 

Priae  with  great  anil 

Coupan,  at  the  di.ti 

town:  then    ha  mad ,, -  ... 

train.,  whl^h  be  opened  balteiic,  while  11  waa 
nd  cannonaded  try  the  ahipping.  Bat 
ione   were   bo   Btreng ■  the  garriaon  ao 


e  of  three  mflee  from  the 


Prefreai,  and  (oataine. 
length,  bia  army  beinc  _ 
the  rainy  aeaaon  approaching,  he  ordered  the  ar- 
nuery  and  nam  to  be  reerabarked ;  and  railing 
the  liege  on  the  ailth  day  of  October,  returned  to 
■ort  fit.  Daiid,  after  boring  loat  about  a  tbovand 
"icu  m  ihle  expedition.  In  the  leqnel,  aareral 
•hipa  of  bla  aqoedrou,  and  above  twelve  hundred 
■■flora,  perlalied  ha  a  hurricane.  The  naval  force 
of  Ureal  Britain  waa  more  snceeaarul  in  the  Weat 
ladiaa.  Bear-admiral  Knowlea,  with  a  squadron 
™  eight  aUpe,  attacked  fort  Lonil,  on  the  aouth 
■Me  of   Hiapaniola,  which  after  a  warm  action   of 


the  prirateera  took  r 
CONCLUSION  OP 


DEPINmVE  TREATY 
LACHAFBLLB. 

AnrJa- 


ChapclJeTduKnailng  all  the  arttcloe  or  the  _. 
live  treaty,  which  wu  at  length  concluded 
abjnod  on  the  eevantb  of  October.  It  waa  four 
on  former  treatlea,  which  were  now  expreaaly 
Armed,  from  that  of  Weatphalia  to  the   laat 


ahonld  be  mutually  re 


.  .  An«tris: 'that  the  Wg  of  Great  BribaJn 
ahonld.  Immediately  after  the  ratification  of  thia 
treaty,  eend  two  peraone  of  rank  and  diarlnetimi, 
to  reaido  hi  Prance,  an  hoatagea,  until  reabtntlou 
ahonld  be  made  of  Cape  Breton,  and  all  the  other 
conqueatf  which  hie  Britannic  majeity  ahonld  hare 
achieved  in  the  Eaat  or  Weat  Indira,  before  or 
after  the  prelim  in  arica  were  Mined ;  that  the 
aaaionto  contract,  with  the  article  of  the  annual 
■hip,  ihould  be  confirmed  for  four  yean,  during 
—'-■--■--    enjoyment  of  that  privilege 


Glaba.  aa  he  at 

likewiee  engued  at 
Hungary  and  Bobcn 

lion.    The  other  articlea  regelated'  the  forma  at 


of  the  » 


m  the  right  of  En| 


ciimwM  |B°^nfn  " 


loliafa  suhjreta  to 

ithont  hahjar  sub- 

Lenuonod.  though  thia 

of  the  dinorenceo  bo- 

d  Spain :  nor  were   the 
nodi     Thia  and  all  other 
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We  have  already  observed,  that  after  the  trouble* 
of  the  empire  began,  the  war  was  no  longer  main- 
tained on  British  principles.  It  became  a  conti- 
nental contest,  and  was  prosecuted  on  the  side  of 
the  allies  without  conduct,  spirit,  or  unanimity. 
In  the  Netherlands  they  were  outnumbered,  and 
outwitted  by  the  enemy.  They  never  hazarded  a 
battle  without  sustaining  a  defeat.  Their  vast 
armies,  paid  by  Great  Britain,  lay  inactive,  and 
beheld  one  fortress  reduced  after  another,  untQ 
the  whole  country  was  subdued ;  and  as  their 
generals  fought,  their  plenipotentiaries  negotiated. 
At  a  time  when  their  affiurs  began  to  wear  the 
most  promising  aspect,  when  the  arrival  of  the 
Russian  auxiliaries  would  have  secured  an  un- 
doubted superiority  in  the  field ;  when  the  British 
fleets  had  trampled  on  the  naral  power  of  France 
and  Spain,  intercepted  their  supplies  of  treasure, 
and  cut  off  all  their  resources  of  commerce ;  the 
British  ministers    seemed    to  treat,  without  the 


least  regard  to  die  honour  and  advantage  of  their 
country.  They  left  her  most  valuable  and  neeea- 
sary  rights  of  trade  unowned  and  undecided  :  they 
subscribed  to  the  insolent  demand  of  sending-  the 
nobles  of  the  realm  to  grace  the  court,  and  adorn 
the  triumphs  of  her  enemy :  and  they  tamely  gave 
up  her  conquests  in  North  America,  of  more  con- 
sequence to  her  traffic  than  all  the  other  dominions 
'for  which  the  powers  at  war  contended :  they  gave 
up  the  important  isle  of  Cape  Breton,  in  exchange 
for  a  petty  factory  in  the  Bast  Indies,  belonging  to 
a  private  company,  whose  existence  had  been 
deemed  prejudicial  to  the  commonwealth.  Whajt 
then  were  the  fruits  which  Britain  reaped  from 
th*s  long  and  desperate  war  f  A  dreadful  expense 
of  blood  and  treasure,  [See  net*  QQ,  at  the  end*/ 
this  FoL]  disgrace  upon  disgrace,  and  an  additional 
load  of  grievous  impositions,  and  the  national  debt 
accumulated  to  the  enormous  sum  of  eighty  mil* 
lions  sterling. 


NOTES  TO  CHAPTER  VI. 


In  the  month  of  July,  Philip 
king  of  Spain  dying,  in  the 
sixty-third  year  of  his  age, 
was  succeeded  by  bis  eldest 
son  Ferdinand,  born  of  Ma- 
ria-Louisa Gabriela,  sister  to 
the  late  king  of  Sardinia.  He 
espoused  Donna  Maria  Mag 


dalena,  infanta  of  Portugal, 
but  had  no  issue.  Philip  was 
but  two  days  survived  by  bis 
daughter,  the  dauphiness  of 
France.  The  same  month 
was  remarkable,  for  the  death 
of  Chris tiem  VI.  king  of  Den- 
succeeded  by  bis 


Frederick  V.  who  had 
ried     the    princess     Louisa, 
youngest  daughter  to  the  king 
of  Great  Britain. 
2  Not  die    person    who  com- 
manded ir  the  West  Indies. 


jMrrflnti 


tiffs 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


REFLECT!  QNS  ON  THE  PEACE. 

THE  pem of  Air. Ja-ChupellB, howererunitable 
or  inalorioui  if  rolgut  Appear  to  thoee  few  who 
•uderatood  tho  intereuta,  and  fall  for  the  honour  of 
their  country,  in  noTerthelaoi  not  unwelcome  to 

^01100   in   (eneral.     The  Brjtlah  ministry  "ill 
y»  mod  it  morn  diftcull  to  eathfy  tho  people  at 
the  cod  of  ■  •uccFHfol  uxpiioi,  than  ■[  (he  con 
'  a  of  an  unfortunate  war.    The  Enitiib  ate 


The  prince  of  Wale,  bad  held  a 

'-  lualitrof  Daka  of  Cornwall}  ud  reri 
u  attached  to  that  dbjnlty,  which, 

B  admitted,  would  km  jrenlry  auuni 

ncnea  amonf  the  Comlih  boronghi.     Tbeeu   ef- 
■    rouood    the  jealousy   of    tho   admhuauration, 


id  Ihe  bitter  draught. 

a  diihonourable  treaty,  and  induced  the  majority 
'  tho  nation  to  acqtneece  in  the  peace,  not  barely 


THE  PRINCE  OP  WALES'S  ADHERENTS 

JOIN  THE  OPPOSITION. 
Immiri  r  after  the  exchange  of  nrjncation 
at  Aii-ta-Cbapelle  Ihe  erruieu  wire  broken  un  :  th 
auto,  hi  the  Netherlands  withdrew  their  amen 
prenorTione  of  troope :  the  French  began  to  eracr 
Me  Handera ;  and  the  Eoghah  force*  were  re-en 


ad  on  Ihe  twent  y  ninth 


-ntauiUna  between 
e  royal  family  had 


wl   bja 

n  ae  an  intersae 

the  pretenalonf  of  hit  royal  hia-hncu  were  oppoaed 
by  t£e  whole  weight  or  the  mmietry.  Hit  adbcreuta, 
reacnang  thoae  hoatiHUeo  as  an  injury  lo  tlioir  royal 
muter, finmediately  joined  Che  remnantuf  the  foe 
user  opposition  iu  parliament,  and  resolved  to 
counteract  all  the  nuniaterial  meaeuroa  that  ahould 
fall  under  their  eogniianre  -  at  Leaat,  they  deter- 
mined  to  iei»  erery  opportunity  or  thwarting  the 
servants  of  the  crown,  in  erery  ichBme  or  proposal 
that  had  not  an  eridrnl  tendency  to  the  advantage 
or  the  nation.  Thi.  bend  of  aoiiliarie.  wa.  headed 
by  the  earl  of  E— t.  Dr.  Lee,  and  Mr.  N— t  The 
Bret  possessed  a  ipecies  of  eloquence  rather  planai. 
bio  than  powerful ,  ho  spoke  with  duency  and  Are  ; 
hie  npii-it  waa  bold  and  enterprising,  hia  apprehen- 
sion quick,  and  hia  repartee  aeren-  Dr.  Lee  waa 
a  man  of  extensive  erruntJon  and  irreproachable 
morula,  particularly  rooted  In  the  civil  law,  which 
he  professed,  and  perfectly  well  ■cmiainled  with 
the  conjuration  of  hia  country.  Mr.  N— t  waa  an 
orator  of  middling  •hllitjei,  who  harangued  upon  all 


f  entrully  ipoke  with 

lord  BoUnabroke  ia  anid  to  hare  been  the  chief 
spring,  which,  in  ee-cret.se  mated  the  detiberaDou 
of  the  prlnce'i  court.  That  nobleman,  seemingly 
sequestered  from  the  tmnnlta  of  a  pnhhc  life,  re- 
sided at  Batlenei,  where  be  waa  vfcuted  like  a 
sainted  ■brine  by  all  the  distinguished,  itxariea  of 
wit,  eloquence,  and  political  ambition.    There  be 
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was  cultivated  and  admired  for  the  elegance  of  hi* 
manners,  and  the  charms  of  his  conversation.  The 
prince's  curiosity  was  first  captivated  by  bis  char- 
acter, and  his  esteem  was  afterwards  secured  by 
tiie  irresistible  address  of  mat  extraordinary  person- 
age, who  continued  in  a  regular  progression  to  in- 
sinuate himself  still  farther  and  farther  into  the 
good  graces  of  his  royal  patron.  How  far  the  con- 
duct of  his  royal  highness  was  influenced  by  the 
private  advice  of  this  nobleman  we  shall  not  pretend 
to  determine  ;  but,  certain  it  is,  the  friends  of  the 
ministry  propagated  a  report,  that  he  was  the  dic- 
tator of  those  measures  which  the  prince  adopted  ; 
and  that,  under  the  specious  pretext  of  attachment 
to  the  heir  apparent  of  the  crown,  he  concealed  his 
real  aim,  which  was  to  perpetuate  the  breach  in 
the  royal  family.  Whatever  his  sentiments  and 
motives  might  hare  been,  this  was  no  other  than  a 
revival  of  the  old  ministerial  clamour,  that  a  man 
cannot  be  well  affected  to  the  king,  if  he  pretends 
to  censure  any  measure  of  the  administration. 

CHARACTER  OP  THE  MINISTRY. 

Ths  weight  which  the  opposition  derived  from 
these  new  confederates  in  the  house  of  commons 
was  still  greatly  overbalanced  by  the  power,  influ- 
ence, and  ability  that  sustained  every  ministerial 
project.  Mr.  Pelham,  who  chiefly  managed  the 
helm  of  affairs,  was  generally  esteemed  as  a  man 
of  honesty  and  candour,  actuated  by  a  sincere  love 
for  his  country,  though  he  had  been  educated  in 
erroneous  principles  of  government,  and  in  some 
measure  obliged  to  prosecute  a  fatal  system  which 
descended  to  him  by  inheritance.  At  this  time  he 
numbered  Mr.  Pitt  among  his  fellow-ministers,  and 
was  moreover  supported  by  many  other  individuals 
of  distinguished  abilities;  among  whom  the  first 
place  in  point  of  genius,  was  due  to  Mr.  M.  who  ex- 
ecuted the  office  of  solicitor-general.  This  gentle- 
man, the  son  of  a  noble  family  in  North  Britain, 
had  raised  himself  to  great  eminence  at  the  bar,  by 
a  moat  keen  intuitive  spirit  of  apprehension,  that 
seemed  to  seise  every  object  at  first  glance ;  an  in- 
nate sagacity,  that  saved  the  trouble  of  intense  ap- 
plication ;  and  an  irresistible  stream  of  eloquence, 
that  flowed  pure  and  classical,  strong  and  copious, 
reflecting,  in  the  most  conspicuous  point  of  view, 
the  subjects  over  which  it  rolled,  and  sweeping  be- 
fore it  all  the  slime  of  formal  hesitation,  and  all  the 
entangling  weeds  of  chicanery.  Yet  the  servants 
of  the  crown  were  not  so  implicitly  attached  to  the 
first  minister  as  to  acquiesce  in  all  his  plans,  and 
dedicate  their  time  and  talents  to  the  support  of 
every  court  measure  indiscriminately.  This  was 
one  material  point  in  which  Mr.  Pelham  deviated 
from  the  maxims  of  his 'predecessor,  who  admitted 
of  no  contradiction  from  any  of  his  adherents  or 
fellow-servants,  but  insisted  on  sacrificing  their 
whole  perception  and  faculties  to  his  conduct  and 
disposal.  That  sordid  deference  to  a  minister  no 
longer  characterized  the  subordinate  instruments  of 
the  administration.  It  was  not  unusual  to  see  the 
great  officers  of  the  government  divided  in  a  par- 
liamentary debate,  and  to  hear  the  secretary  at  war 
opposing  with  peat  vehemence  a  clause  suggested 
by  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  After  all,  if 
we  coolly  consider  those  arguments  which  have 
been  bandied  about,  and  retorted  with  such  eager- 
ness and  acrimony  in  the  house  of  commons,  and 
divest  them  of  those  passionate  tropes  and  declam- 
atory metaphors  which  the  spirit  of  opposition  alone 
had  produced,  we  shall  find  very  little  left  for  the 
subject  of  dispute,  and  sometimes  be  puzzled  to  dis- 
cover any  material  source  of  disagreement. 

SESSION  OPENED. 

In  the  month  of  November  bis  majesty  opened 
the  session  of  parliament  with  a  speech,  acquainting 
them,  that  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  was  at 
length  signed  by  all  the  parties  concerned:  that  he 
had  made  die  most  effectual  provision  for  securing 
the  rights  and  interests  of  his  own  subjects ;  and 
procured  for  his  allies  the  best  conditions,  which,  in 
the  present  situation  of  affairs,  could  be  obtained. 
He  said,  he  had  found  a  general  good  disposition  in 
all  parties  to  bring  the  negotiation  to  a  happy  con- 
clusion ;  and  observed,  that  we  might  promise  our- 
selves a  long  enjoyment  of  the  blessings  of  peace. 
Finally,  after  having  remarked  that  times  of  tran- 
quillity were  the  proper  seasons  for  lessening  the 
national  debt,  and  strengthening  the  kindom  against 
future  events,  he  recommended  to  the  commons  the 


improvement  of  the  public  revenue,  the 
nance  of  a  considerable  naval  fbrce,the  advancement 
of  commerce,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  ef 
peace.  This  speech,  as  usual,  was  echoed  back  by 
an  address  to  the  throne  from  both  houses,  contain- 
ing general  expressions  of  the  warmest  loyalty  and 
gratitude  to  his  majesty,  and  implying  the  most 
perfect  satisfaction  and  acquiescence  in  the  articles 
of  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-ChapeBe. 

The  members  in  the  opposition,  according  to 
custom,  cavilled  at  me  nature  of  this  address.  They 
observed,  that  the  late  pacification  was  the  worst 
and  most  inglorious  of  all  the  bad  treaties  to  which 
the  English  nation  had  ever  subscribed :  that  it  was 
equally  disgraceful,  indefinite,  and  absurd:  they 
said,  the  British  navy  had  gained  such  an  ascendan- 
cy over  the  French  at  sea,  that  the  sources  of  their 
wealth  were  already  choked  up ;  that  the  siege  of 
Maestricht  would  have  employed  their  arms  in  the 
Low  Countries  till  the  arrival  of  the  Russians ;  and 
that  the  accession  of  these  auxiliaries  would  haws 
thrown  the  superiority  into  the  scale  of  the  allies. 
They  did  not  fail  to  take  notice,  that  the  most  im- 
portant and  original  object  of  the  war  was  left 
wholly  undecided  ;  and  demonstrated  the  absurdity 
of  then*  rjromising  in  the  address  to  make  good  such 
engagements  as  his  majesty  had  entered  into  with 
his  allies,  before  they  knew  what  those  engagements 
were.  In  answer  to  these  objections,  the  ministers 
replied,  that  the  peace  was,  in  itself,  rather  better 
than  could  be  expected ;  and  that  the  smallest  de- 
lay might  have  proved  fatal  to  the  liberties  of  Eu- 
rope. They  affirmed,  that  the  Dutch  were  upon 
the  point  of  concluding  a  neutrality,  in  consequence 
of  which  their  troops  would  have  been  withdrawn 
from  the  allied  army;  and,  in  that  case,  even  the 
addition  of  the  Russian  auxiliaries  would  not  have 
rendered  it  a  match  for  the  enemy.  They  asserted, 
that  if  the  war  had  been  prolonged  another  year, 
the  national  credit  of  Great  Britain  must  have  been 
entirely  ruined,  many  of  the  public  funds  having 
sunk  below  par  in  the  preceding  season,  so  that  the 
ministry  had  begun  to  despair  of  seeing  the  money 
paid  in  on  the  new  subscription.  With  respect  to 
the  restoration  of  Cape  Breton,  the  limits  of  Nova 
Scotia,  and  the  right  of  navigating  without  search 
in  the  American  seas,  which  right  had  been  left 
unestablished  in  the  treaty,  they  declared,  that  the 
first  was  an  unnecessary  expense,  of  no  conse- 
quence to  Great  Britain ;  and  that  the  other  two 
were  points  in  dispute,  to  be  amicably  settled  in 
private  conferences  by  commissaries  duly  author- 
ized ;  but  by  no  means  articles  to  be  established  by 
a  general  treaty. 

What  the  opposition  wanted  in  strength,  it  en- 
deavoured to  make  up  with  spirit  and  perseverance. 
Every  ministerial  motion  and  measure  was  can- 
vassed, sifted,  and  decried  with  uncommon  art  and 
vivacity ;  but  all  this  little  availed  against  the  single 
article  of  superior  numbers ;  and  accordingly  mis 
was  the  source  of  certain  triumph  in  all  debates  m 
which  the  servants  of  the  crown  were  united.  The 
nation  had  reason  to  expect  an  immediate  mitiga- 
tion in  the  article  of  annual  expense,  considering 
the  number  of  troops  and  ships  of  war  which  bad 
been  reduced  at  the  ratification  of  the  treaty ;  but 
they  were  disagreeably  undeceived  in  finding  them- 
selves again  loaded  with  very  extraordinary  impo- 
sitions, for  the  payment  of  a  vast  debt  which  gov- 
ernment had  contracted  in  the  course  of  die  war, 
notwithstanding  the  incredible  aids    granted   by 

Jiarliament.  The  committee  of  supply  established 
bur  points  of  consideration,  in  their  deliberations 
concerning  the  sums  necessary  to  be  raised;  name- 
ly, for  fulfilling  the  engagements  which  the  parlia- 
ment had  entered  into  with  his  majesty,  and  the 
services  undertaken  for  the  success  of  the  war ;  for 
discharging  debts  contracted  by  government;  for 
making  good  deficiencies;  and  for  defraying  the 
current  expense  of  the  year.  It  appeared,  that 
the  nation  owed  four  and  forty  thousand  pounds  to 
the  elector  of  Bavaria;  above  thirty  thousand  to 
the  duke  of  Brunswick ;  the  like  sum  to  the  laud- 
grave  of  Hesse-Cassel ;  and  near  nine  thousand 
pounds  to  the  elector  of  Mentx.  The  queen  of 
Hungary  claimed  an  arrear  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds.  The  city  of  Glasgow,  in  North  Brit, 
sin,  presented  a  petition,  praying  to  be  reimbursed 
the  sum  of  ten  thousand  pounds,  extorted  from  that 
corporation  by  the  son  of  the  pretender,  during  the 

1  rebellion.     One  hundred    and   twelve    thousand 
pounds  were  owing  to  the  forces  in  North-America 
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and  the  Bait  Indies  ;  besides  nowr  half  a  million 
due  on  extraordinary  expense  incurred  by  the 
land-forces  in  America,  Flanders,  and  North  Bri- 
tain, by  the  oftce  of  ordnance,  and  other  services 
of  the  last  year,  to  which  the  parliamentary  provi- 
sion did  not  extend.  The  remaining  debt  of  the 
ordnance  amounted  to  aboTe  two  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand  pounds ;  but  the  nary-hills  could 
not  be  discharged  for  less  than  four  millions.  An 
addition  of  two  millions  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
tbar  thousand  three  hundred  thirty-three  pounds, 
fifteen  shillings,  and  two-pence,  was  also  required 
for  the  current  serf  ice  of  the  year.  In  a  word,  the 
whole  annual  supply  exceeded  eight  millions 
•tetling— a  sum  at  which  the  whole  nation  ex- 
pressed equal  astonishment  and  disgust.  It  was 
charged  upon  the  duties  on  malt,  mum,  cyder,  and 
perry,  the  land-tax  at  four  shillings  in  the  pound, 
annuities  on  the  sinking-fund,  an  application  of 
one  million  from  that  deposit,  and  the  loan  of  the 
like  sum  to  be  charged  on  the  first  aids  of  next 
session.  The  number  pf  seamen  was  reduced  to 
seventeen  thousand,  and  that  of  the  land-forces  to 
eighteen  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-seven, 
including  guards  and  garrisons. 

EXORBITANT  DEMAND  OF  THE  EMPRESS- 
QUEEN  OPPOSED. 

Evkby  article  of  expense,  however,  was  warmly 
disputed  by  the  anti-courtiers  ;  especially  the  de- 
mand of  the  queen  of  Hungary,  which  was  deemed 
unreasonable,  exorbitant,  and  rapacious,  consider- 
ing the  seas  of  blood  which  we  had  shed,  and 
the  immensity  of  treasure  we  had  exhausted 
for  her  benefit;  and  surely  the  subjects  of  this 
nation  had  some  reason  to  complain  of  an  indul- 
gence of  this  nature,  granted  to  a  power  which 
they  had  literally  snatched  from  the  brink  of  ruin 
—a.  power  whose  quarrel  they  bad  espoused  with  a 
degree  of  enthusiasm  that  did  much  more  honour 
to  their  gallantry  than  to  their  discretion — a  power 
that  kept  aloof,  with  a  stateliness  of  pride  peculiar 
to  herself  and  family ;  and  beheld  her  British  aux- 
iliaries fighting  her  battles  at  their  own  expense  ; 
while  she  squandered  away,  in  the  idle  pageantry 
of  barbarous  magnificence,  those  ample  subsidies 
-which  they  had  advanced  in  order  to  maintain 
their  armies,  and  furnish  out  her  proportion  of  the 
war.  The  leaders  of  the  opposition  neglected  no 
opportunity  of  embittering  the  triumphs  of  their 
adversaries  :  they  inveighed  against  the  extrava- 
gance of  granting  sixteen  thousand  pounds  for  the 
pay  of  general  and  staff  officers,  during  a  peace 
that  required  no  such  establishment,  especially  at 
a  juncture  when  the  national  incumbrances  ren- 
dered it  absolutely  necessary  to  practise  every  ex- 
pedient of  economy.  They  even  combated  the 
request  of  the  city  of  Glasgow,  to  be  indemnified 
for  the  extraordinary  exaction  it  underwent  from 
.  the  rebels,  though  it  appeared  from  unquestionable 
evidence,  that  this  extraordinary  contribution  was 
exacted  on  account  of  that  city's  peculiar  attach- 
ment to  the  reigning  family :  that  it  had  always 
invariably  adhered  to  revolution  principles  ;  and, 
with  an  unequalled  spirit  of  loyalty  and  seal  for 
the  protestant  succession,  distinguished  itself  both 
in  the  last  and  preceding  rebellion. 

VIOLENT  CONTEST  CONCERNING  THE 
SEAMEN'S  BILL. 

But  the  most  violent  contest  arose  on  certain 
regulations  which  the  ministry  wanted  to  establish 
in  two  bills,  relating  to  the  sea  and  land  service. 
The  first,  under  the  title  of  a  bill  for  amending,  ex- 
plaining, and  reducing  into  one  act  of  parliament 
the  laws  relating  to  the  navy,  was  calculated  solely 
with  a  view  of  subjecting  half-pay  officers  to  mar- 
tial law — a  design  which  not  only  furnished  the 
opposition  with  a  plausible  handle  for  accusing  the 
ministers,  as  intending  to  encroach  upon  the  con- 
stitution, in  order  to  extend  the  influence  of  the 
crown ;  but  also  alarmed  the  sea-officers  to  such  a 
degree,  that  they  assembled  to  a  considerable  num- 
ber, with  a  view  to  deliberate  upon  the  proper 
means  of  defending  their  privileges  and  liberties 
from  invasion.  The  result  of  then*  consultations 
was  a  petition  to  the  house  of  commons,  sub- 
scribed by  three  admirals  and  forty-seven  captains, 
not  members  of  parliament,  representing,  that  the 
hill  in  agitation  contained  several  clauses,  tending 


to  the  injury  and  dishonour  of  all  naval  officers,  9& 
well  as  to  the  detriment  of  his  majesty's  service  ; 
and  that  the  laws  already  in  force  had  been  alwayj 
found  effectual  for  securing  the  service  of  officer j 
on  half-pay  upon  the  most  pressing  occasions :  they 
therefore,  hoped,  that  they  should  not  be  subjected 
to  new  hardships  and  discouragements ;  and  begged 
to  be  heard  by  their  counsel,  before  the  committee 
of  the  whole  house,  touching  such  parts  of  the  bill 
as  they  apprehended  would  be  injurious  to  them- 
selves and  the  other  officers  of  his  majesty's  navy. 
This  petition  was  presented  to  the  house  by  Sir 
John  Morris,  and  the  motion  for  its  being  read  was 
seconded  by  Sir  Peter  Warren,  whose  character 
was  universally  esteemed  and  beloved  in  the  nation.. 
This  measure  had  like  to  have  produced  very  se- 
rious consequences.  Many  commanders  and  su- 
balterns had  repaired  to  the  admiralty,  and 
threatened,  in  plain  terms,  to  throw  up  their  com- 
missions in  case  the  bill  should  pass  into  a  law ; 
and  a  general  ferment  was  begun  among  all  the 
subordinate  members  of  the  navy.  A  motion  was 
made,  that  the  petitioners,  according  to  their  re- 
quest, should  be  heard  by  their  counsel ;  and  this 
proposal  was  strongly  urged  by  the  first  orators  of 
the  anti-ministerial  association  ;  but  the  minister, 
confiding  in  his  own  strength,  reinforced  by  the 
abilities  of  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Littelton,  and  Mr.  Fox 
the  secretary  at  war,  strenuously  opposed  the 


tion,  which,  upon  a  division,  was  thrown  out  by  a 
great  majority.  The  several  articles  of  the  bill 
were  afterwards  separately  debated  with  great 
warmth  ;  and  though  Mr.  Pelham  had,  with  the 
most  disinterested  air  of  candour,  repeatedly  de- 
clared that  he  required  no  support  even  from  his 
own  adherents,  but  that  which  might  arise  from 
reason  unrestrained,  and  full  conviction,  he,  on 
this  occasion,  reaped  all  the  fruit  from  their  seal 
and  attachment  which  could  be  expected  from  the 
most  implicit  complaisance.  Some  plausible 
amendments  of  the  most  exceptionable  clauses 
were  offered,  particularly  of  that  which  imposed 
an  oath  upon  the  members  of  every  court-martial, 
that  they  should  not,  on  any  account,  disclose  the 
opinions  or  transactions  of  any  such  tribunal. 
This  was  considered  as  a  sanction,  under  which 
any  court-martial  might  commit  the  most  flagrant 
acts  of  injustice  and  oppression,  which  even  par- 
liament itself  could  not  redress,  because  it  would 
be  impossible  to  ascertain  the  truth,  eternally 
sealed  up  by  this  absurd  obligation.  The  amend- 
ment proposed  was.  that  the  member  of  a  court- 
martial  might  reveal  the  transactions  and  opinions 
of  it,  in  all  cases  wherein  the  courts  of  justice,  as 
the  law  now  stands,  have  a  right  to  interfere,  if 
required  thereto  by  either  house  of  parliament :  a 
very  reasonable  mitigation,  which,  however,  was 
rejected  by  the  majority.  Nevertheless,  the  suspi- 
cion of  an  intended  encroachment  had  raised 
such  a  clamour  without  doors,  and  diffused  the 
odium  of  this  measure  so  generally,  that  the 
minister  thought  proper  to  drop  the  projected  arti- 
cle of  war,  subjecting  the  reformed  officers  of  the 
navy  to  the  jurisdictions  of  courts-martial ;  and  the 
bill  being  also  softened  in  other  particulars,  during 
its  passage  through  the  upper  house,  at  length  re 
ceived  the  royal  assent. 

The  flame  which  this  act  had  kindled,  was  rather 
increased  than  abated  on  the  appearance  of  a  new 
mutiny-bill  replete  with  divers  innovations,  tend- 
ing to  augment  the  influence  of  the  crown,  as  well 
as  the  authority  and  power  of  a  military  jurisdic- 
tion. AH  the  articles  of  war  established  since  tho 
reign  of  Charles  II.  were  submitted  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  commons  ;  and  in  these  appeared  a 
gradual  spirit  of  encroachment,  almost  impercep- 
tibly deviating  from  the  civil  institutes  of  the  Eng 
lish  constitution,  towards  the  establishment  of  a 
military  dominion.  By  this  new  bill  a  power  wa« 
vested  in  any  commander  in  chief,  to  revise  and 
correct  any  legal  sentcuce  of  a  court-martial,  by 
which  the  members  of  such  a  court,  corresponding 
with  the  nature  of  a  ciiil  jury,  were  rendered  "ab- 
solutely useless,  and  the  commander  in  a  great 
measure  absolute  ;  for  he  had  not  only  the  power  of 
summoning  such  officers  as  he  might  choose  to  sit 
on  any  trial,  a  prerogative  unknown  te  any  ch  il 
court  of  judicature  ;  but  he  was  also  at  liberty  to 
review  and  alter  the  sentence ;  so  that  a  man  was 
subject  to  two  trials  for  the  same  offence,  and  the 
commander  in  chief  was  judge  both  of  the  guilt  and 
the  punishment.    By  the  final  clause  of  this  biH» 


peatedand  reinforced  with  redoubled  fervour-  Many 
iea*on*  were  offered  to  prove  thai  the  half-pay  »■ 
allotted  as  *  recompense  for  put  service  j  and  the 
opponent*  of  the  bul  affirmed,  that  inch  an  article, 
by  augmenting  the  dependent*  of  die  crown,  might 
he  very  dangerous  la  the  constitution.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  partisans  of  the  ministry  asserted, 
that  the  half  pay  -a*  granted  u  a  retaining  fee ; 
and  that  originally  all  those  who  enjoyed  this  in- 
dulgence were  deemed  to  be  hi  actus]  aervico,  con- 
sequently subject  To  martial  law.     Mr.  Pitt,  who  at 


never  be   attended   with   any  bad  conseout 
the  liberty  of  the  nation.     The  remark*  wt 

ribcrtica  wholly  existed  in  dependence  up 

must  hay'e  (rioted,  had  this  bin  been  medello 
people    of    England,   intrench    tbemaelves 


contest.  Upon  the  question  whet 
bulf-pay  had  not  been  subject  to  i 
judges  were  consulted  and  divide! 
menta.  The  earl  of  Bath  declared  hia  opinion  that 
martial  law  did  not  extend  to  reformed  officers ; 
and  opened  all  the  sluice*  of  hia  ancient  eloquence. 
He  admitted  a  case  which  was  urged,  of  ocven  olfi- 
cert  on  half-pay  r  who,  being  taken  in  actual  rebel- 
lion at  Preston,  ha  the  year  ITU,  had  been  executed 
on  the  spot  by  martial  law,  in  consequence  of  the 
king's  express  order.    He  candidly  owned,  that  he 

he  had  approved  of  this  order,  and  even  transmit- 
ted it  to  general  Carpenter,  who 

Preston  i  Eat  now  h' ■-■ 

ged.    He  observed, 
rebellion  first  broke  out,  th 

address  to  the  king,  destrini _„....., 

pleased  to  employ  all  half-pay  officers,  and  gratify 
them  with  whole  pay;  and.  Indeed,  all  snchoOcers 
were  voted  on  whole  pay  by  the  house  of  commonr 
rhay  ware  afterwards  apprised  of  this  rota,  by  s 
advertisement  in  the  Gaiette,  and  ordered  to  hoi 

should  be  appointed;  and  finally  commanded  t 
repair  by  such  n  day  to  those  place*,  on  pain  c. 
being  struck  off  the  half-pay  list.  These  precau- 
tions would  hare  been  unnecessary,  had  they  been 
deemed  subject  to  martini  law  ;  and  the  penalty 
far  non-obedience  would  not  hare  been  merely  a 
privation  of  their  penal—-  -  -  " 
fallen  nnder  the  punishi 
froro  the  service.  His  I 
great  propriety 
which  W  been  ,„_..... 
crisis,  when  the  public  wai 


the  spirited   opposition  of   t 
some  attempt*  to  Insert  addrtio) 


majority, 

BILL  FOR  LIMITING  THE  TERM  OP  A 

SOLDIER'S  SERVICE. 
luMIDIlTILr  after  the  mntiny-trtll   had  passed 

by  the  opposition.  The  danger  of  a  standing  army, 
na  whose  virtue  the  constitution  of  Great  Britain 
aeeued  to  depend,  did  not  fail  to  alarm  the  minds 
of  many  who  were  sealoualy  attached  to  the  liber. 

which,  If  executed,  would  have  enabled  tho  legisla 
ture  to  establish  a  militia  that  must  hare  answered 

tioaal  bulwark  acatust  the  excesses  and  ambiiioc 


MEASURES  TAKEN  WITH  RESPECT  TO 
THE  AFRICAN  TRADE. 

Ir  must  be  owned,  however, ' 

m  the  ensuing  session  of  parliament.  '  One  of  the 


.em  not  only  to  pay  their  debts,  but  also  to 
maintain  the  forts  in  a  defensible  condition.  This 
petinon,  recommended  to  the  house  in  a  message 
from  his  majesty,  was  corroborated  by  another:  la 
behalf  of  the  company's  creditor*.  Diver*  men 
"     trade  of  Africa 


■mpanv-i  c. 


Quid  be   apeedily  Ea 

vas  offered  hy  the  i 
nting  that  the  aecui 


pally  depend  open  his  majesty's  ships  of  war  being 

relieved,  and  that  auch  forts  and  lettlemonta  o* 
nstehtbe  jodged  necessary  for  marks  of  sovereignty 

den  to  the  trade,  should  they  remain  in  the  hands 
of  any  joint  .tocx  company,  whose  private  Interest 
always-had  been,  and  ever  would  be,  found  incom- 
patible with  the  nUetaat  o'  th*  separata  and  open 
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They  tbeieroie  prayed,  that  the  said 
forte  might  either  be  taken  into  his  majesty'*  im- 
mediate possession,  and  supported  by  the  pub- 
lic, or  committed  to  the  merchants  trading  on 
that  coast,  in  such  a  manner  as  the  house  should 
Judge  expedient,  without  resting  in  them  any  other 
advantage,  or  right  to  the  commerce,  hut  what 
should  be  common  to  all  bis  majesty's  subjects. 
This  remonstrance  was  succeeded  by  another  to 
the  name  effect,  from  the  master,  wardens,  assist- 
ants, and  commonalty  of  the  society  of  merchant 
adventurers  within  the  city  of  Bristol.  All  these 
petitions  were  referred  to  a  committee  appointed 
to  deliberate  on  this  subject ;  who  agreed  to  certain 
resolutions,  implying,  that  the  trade  to  Africa  should 
be  free  and  open ;  that  the  British  forts  and  settle- 
ments on  that  coast  ought  to  be  maintained,  and 
put  under  proper  direction ;  and  that,  in  order  to 
carry  on  the  African  trade  m  the  most  beneficial 
manner  to  these  kingdoms,  all  the  British  subjects 
trading  to  Africa  should  be  united  in  one  open  com- 
pany, without  any  joint-stock,  or  power  to  trade  as 
a  corporation.  A  bill  was  immediately  founded  on 
these  resolutions,  which  alarmed  the  company  to 
such  a  degree,  that  they  had  recourse  to  another 
petition,  demonstrating  their  right  to  the  coast  of 
Africa,  and  expressing  their  reliance  on  the  justice 
of  the  house  that  they  should  not  be  deprived  of 
their  property  without  an  adequate  consideration. 
In  a  rew  days  a  second  address  was  offered  by  their 
creditors  complaining  of  the  company's  misman- 
agement, promising  to  surrender  their  right,  as  the 
wisdom  or  parliament  should  prescribe;  praying 
that  their  debts  might  be  inquired  into ;  and  that 
the  equi?alent  to  be  granted  for  the  company's 
possessions  might  be  secured  and  applied,  in  the 
first  place,  for  their  benefit.  The  commons,  in  con- 
sequence of  this  petition,  ordered  the  company  to 
produce  a  list  of  their  debts,  together  with  a  copy 
of  their  charter,  and  two  remonstrances,  which 
their  creditors  had  presented  to  them  before  this 
application  to  parliament.  A  committee  of  the 
whole  house,  having  deliberated  on  these  papers 
and  petitions,  and  heard  the  company  by  their 
counsel,  resolved  to  give  them  a  reasonable  com- 
pensation for  their  charter,  lands,  forts,  settlements, 
slaves,  and  effects,  to  be,  in  the  first  place,  applied 
towards  the  payment  of  their  creditors.  A  bill 
being  formed  accordingly,  passed  the  commons, 
and  was  conveyed  to  the  upper  house,  where  a 
great  many  objections  were  started;  and  for  the 
present  it  was  dropped,  until  a  more  unexceptiona- 
ble plan  should  be  concerted.  In  the  mean  time 
their  lordships  addressed  his  majesty,  that  the  lords 
commissioners  for  trade  and  plantations  might  be 
directed  to  prepare  a  scheme  on  this  subject,  to  be 
laid  before  both  houses  of  parliament  at  the  begin- 
ning of  next  session :  that  instant  orders  should  be 
given  for  preserving  and  securing  the  forts  and  set- 
tlements on  the  coast  of  Guinea  belonging  to  Great 
Britain ;  and,  that  proper  persons  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  examine  into  the  condition  of  those  forts, 
as)  well  as  of  the  military  stores,  slaves,  and  vessels 
belonging  to  the  African  company,  so  as  to  make  a 
fsitbial  report  of  these  particulars,  with  all  possible 
expedition* 

SCHEME  FOR  IMPROVING  THE  BRITISH 

FISHERY. 

Thb  ministry  having  professed  an  inclination, 
and  indeed  shown  a  disposition,  to  promote  and  ex- 
tend the  commerce  of  the  kingdom,  the  commons 
resolved  to  take  some  steps  for  encouraging  the 
white  fishery  along  the  northern  coast  of  the  island, 
which  is  an  inexhaustible  source  of  wealth  to  our 
indnstrious  neighbours  the  Dutch,  who  employ  an- 
nually a  great  number  of  hands  and  vessels  in  this 
branch  of  commerce.  The  sensible  part  of  the  Bri- 
tish people,  reflecting  on  this  subject,  plainly  fore- 
saw that  a  fishery  under  due  regulations,  under- 
taken with  the  protection  and  encouragement  of 
the  legislature,  would  not  only  prove  a  fund  of  na- 
tional riches,  and  a  nursery  of  seamen,  but  likewise, 
in  a  great  measure,  prevent  any  future  insurrec- 
tions in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  by  diffusing  a 
spirit  of  industry  among  the  natives  of  that  country, 
who  finding  it  in  their  power  to  become  independ- 
ent on  the  fruits  of  their  own  labour,  would  soon 
enfranchise  themselves  from  that  slavish  attach- 
ment, by  which  they  had  been  so  long  connected 
with  their  landlords  and  chieftains.  Accordingly, 
a  committee  was  appointed  to  deliberate  on  the 
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state  of  the  British  fishery ;  and  upon  their  report 
a  bill  was  founded  for  encouraging  the  whale  fish- 
ery on  the  coast  of  Spitsbergen,  by  a  bounty  of 
forty  shillings  per  ton  for  every  ship  equipped  for 
that  undertaking.  The  bill  having  made  its  way 
through  both  houses,  and  obtained  the  royal  assent, 
the  merchants  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
particularly  in  North  Britain,  began  to  build  and  fit 
out  ships  of  great  burden,  and  peculiar  structure, 
for  the  purpose  of  that  fishery,  which  ever  since 
hath  been  carried  on  with  equal  vigour  and  success* 
Divers  merchants  and  traders  of  London  having 
presented  to  the  house  of  commons  a  petition,  re- 
presenting the  benefits  that  would  accrue  to  the 
community  from  a  herring  and  cod  fishery,  estab< 
lished  on  proper  principles,  and  carried  on  with 
skill  and  integrity,  this  remonstrance  was  referred 
to  a  committee,  upon  whose  resolutions  a  bill  was 
formed;  but,  before  this  could  be  discussed  in  the 
house,  the  parliament  was  prorogued,  and  of  conse- 
quence this  measure  proved  abortive. 

ATTEMPT  TO  OPEN  THE  COMMERCE  TO 
HUDSON'S  BAY. 

Thi  next  regulation  proposed  in  favour  of  trade, 
was  that  of  laying  open  the  commerce  of  Hudson's 
Bay,  in  the  most  northern  parts  of  America,  where 
a  small  monopoly  maintained  a  few  forts  and  set- 
tlements, and  prosecuted  a  very  advantageous  fur* 
trade  with  the  Indians  of  that  continent.  It  was 
suggested,  that  the  company  had  long  ago  enriched 
themselves  by  their  exclusive  privilege ;  that  they 
employed  no  more  than  four  annual  ships ;  that, 
contrary  to  an  express  injunction  in  their  charter, 
they  discouraged  all  attempts  to  discover  a  north- 
west passage  to  the  East  Indies;  that  they  dealt 
cruelly  and  perfidiously  with  the  poor  Indians,  who 
never  traded  with  them,  except  when  compelled 
by  necessity,  so  that  the  best  part  of  the  fur-trade 
had  devolved  to  the  enemies  of  Great  Britain ;  and 
that  their  exclusive  patent  restricted  to  very  nar- 
row limits  a  branch  of  commerce,  which  might  be 
cultivated  to  a  prodigious  extent,  as  well  as  to  the 
infinite  advantage  of  Great  Britain.  Petitions,  that 
the  trade  of  Hudson's  Bay  might  be  laid  open,  were 
presented  to  the  house  by  the  merchants  of  London, 
Great  Yarmouth,  and  'Wolverhampton ;  and  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  deliberate  upon  this  sub- 
ject. On  the  other  hand,  the  company  exerted 
themselves  in  petitions  andfprivate  applications  for 
their  own  preservation.  The  committee  examined 
many  papers  and  records ;  and  the  report  was  taken 
into  consideration  by  the  whole  house.  Many  evi- 
dences were  interrogated,  and  elaborate  speeches 
made,  on  both  sides  of  the  question.  At  length  a 
majority  seemed  satisfied  that  the  traffic,  on  the 
coast  of  Hudson's  Bay  could  not  be  preserved  with- 
out forts  and  settlements,  which  must  be  maintain- 
ed either  by  an  exclusive  company,  or  at  the  public 
expense ;  and,  as  this  was  not  judged  a  proper 
juncture  to  encumber  the  nation  with  any  charge 
of  that  kind,  the  design  of  dissolving  the  company 
was  laid  aside  till  a  more  favourable  opportunity. 

PLAN  FOR  MAINTAINING  THE  NAVY. 

Th  b  government  bad  during  the  war,  found  great 
difficulty  in  pressing  men  for  the  service  of  the 
navy— a  practice,  which,  however  sanctioned  by 
necessity,  is  nevertheless  a  flagrant  encroachment 
on  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  a  violent  outrage 
against  the  constitution  of  Great  Britain.  The  min- 
istry, therefore,  had  employed  some  of  their  agents 
to  form  a  scheme  for 'retaining  in  time  of  peace,  by 
means  of  a  certain  allowance,  a  number  of  seamen, 
who  should  be  registered  for  the  purpose,  and  be 
ready  to  man  a  squadron  upon  any  emergency. 
Such  a  plan,  properly  regulated,  would  have  been 
a  great  advantage  to  commerce,  which  is  always 
distressed  by  the  practice  of  pressing  seamen ;  and 
at  the  same  time,  a  great  security  to  the  kingdom 
in  dangerous  conjunctares,  when  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  equip  an  armament  at  a  minute's  warning. 
The  house  of  commons  being  moved  upon  this  sub* 
ject,  agreed  to  divers  resolutions,  as  a  foundation 
for  the  hill ;  but  the  members  in  the  opposition 
affecting  to  represent  this  measure  in  an  odious 
light,  as  an  imitation  of  the  French  method  of  re- 
gistering seamen  without  their  own  consent,  Mr. 
Felham  dropped  it,  as  an  unpopular  project. 

Information  having  been  received,  that  the  French 
intended  to  settle  the  neutral  islands  of  St.  Lucia, 
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Dominica,  St.  Vincent,  and  Tobago  in.  the  Wort 
Indies,  the  nation  had  taken  the  alarm  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year ;  and  a  motion  vat  made  in  the 
house  of  commons  to  address  his  majesty,  that  he 
would  be  graciously  pleased  to  giro  directions  for 
laying  before  the  house  copies  of  the  instructions 
given  to  the  governors  of  Barbadoes  for  ten  years 
last  past,  so  far  as  they  related  to  these  neutral 
islands ;  but  whether  the  minister  was  conscious  of 
a  neglect  in  this  particular,  or  thought  such  in- 
quiries trenched  upon  the  prerogative,  he  opposed 
the  motion  with  all  his  might;  and  after  some  de- 
bate, the  previous  question  passed  in  the  negative. 
This  was  also  the  fate  of  another  motion  made  by  the 
earl  of  £ — t  for  an  address,  entreating  his  majesty 
would  submit  to  the  inspection  of  the  nouse  all  the 
proposals  of  peace  that  had  been  made  by  the  French 
king  since  the  year  which  preceded  the  last  rebel- 
lion, to  that  in  which  the  definitive  treaty  was  con- 
eluded  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  This  they  proposed  as 
a  previous  step  to  the  parliament's  forming  any 
opinion  concerning  the  utility  or  necessity  of  the 
peace  which  had  been  established.  Violent  debates 
ensued,  in  which  the  opposition  was  as  much  ex- 
celled in  oratory  as  out-numbered  in  rotes.  Such 
were  the  material  transactions  of  this  session, 
which  in  the  month  of  June  was  closed  as  usual 
with  a  speech  from  the  throne  ;  in  which  his  ma- 
jesty signified  his  hope,  that  the  parliament,  at 
their  next  meeting,  would  be  able  to  perfect  what 
tbey  had  now  begun  for  advancing  the  trade  and 
navigation  of  the  kingdom.  He  likewise  express- 
ed his  satisfactiou  at  seeing  public  credit  flourish 
at  the  end  of  an  expensive  war  ;  and  recommend- 
ed unanimity,  as  the  surest  bulwark  of  national 
security. 

While  the  ministry,  on  some  occasions,  exhibited 
all  the  external  signs  of  moderation  and  good  hu- 
mour ;  they,  on  others,  manifested  a  spirit  of  jeal- 
ousy and  resentment,  which  seems  to  have  been 
childish  and  illiberal.  Two  or  three  young  riot- 
ous students  at  Oxford,  trained  up  in  prejudice, 
and  heated  with  intemperance,  uttered  some  ex- 
pressions over  their  cups,  implying  their  attach- 
ment to  the  family  of  the  pretender.  The  report 
of  this  indiscretion  was  industriously  circulated  by 
certain  worthless  individuals,  who,  having  no  reli- 
ance on  their  own  intrinsic  merit,  hoped  to  distin- 
guish themselves  as  the  tools  of  party,  and  to 
obtain  favour  with  the  ministry  by  acting  as  volun- 
teers in  the  infamous  practice  of  information. 
Though  neither  the  rank,  age,  nor  connections  of 
the  delinquents  were  such  as  ought  to  have  attrac- 
ted the  notice  of  the  public,  the  rice-chancellor, 
heads  of  houses  and  proctors  of  the  university, 
knowing  the  invidious  scrutiny  to  which  their  con- 
duct was  subjected,  thought  proper  to  publish  a 
declaration,  signifying  their  abhorrence  of  all  sedi- 
tious practices,  their  determined  resolution  to 
punish  all  offenders  to  the  utmost  severity  and 
rigour  of  the  statutes ;  and  containing  peremptory 
orders  for  the  regulation  of  the  university.  Not- 
withstanding these  wise  and  salutary  precautions, 
the  three  boys,  who  in  the  heat  of  their  intoxication, 
had  drunk  the  pretender's  health,  were  taken  into 
custody  by  a  messenger  of  state  ;  and  two  of  them 
being  tried  in  the  court  of  king's  bench,  and  found 
guilty,  were  sentenced  to  walk  through  the  courts 
of  Westminster,  with  a  specification  of  their  crime 
fixed  to  their  foreheads  ;  to  pay  a  fine  of  fire  nobles 
each;  to  be  imprisoned  for  two  years,  and  find 
security  for  their  good  behaviour  for  the  term  of 
seven  years  after  their  enlargement.  Many  people 
thought  they  saw  the  proceedings  of  the  star-cham- 
ber revived  in  the  severity  of  this  punishment.  The 
administration,  not  yet  satisfied  with  the  vengeance 
which  had  been  taken  ou  these  three  striplings, 
seemed  determined  to  stigmatise  the  university  to 
which  they  belonged.  The  cry  of  jacobitism  was  loud- 
ly trumpeted  against  the  whole  community.  The 
address  of  the  university,  congratulating  his  majesty 
on  the  establishment  of  the  peace  was  rejected  with 
*  disdain,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  subject  their 
statutes  to  the  inspection  of  the  king's  council ;  but 
this  rule  being  argued  in  the  court  of  king's-bench, 
was  dismissed,  in  consequence  of  the  opinions  given 
by  the  judges.  Finally,  the  same  tribunal  granted 
an  information  against  Dr.  PurneL  the  vice-chan- 
cellor, for  his  behaviour  in  the  case  of  the  rioters 
above-mentioned ;  but  this  was  countermanded  hi 
the  sequel,  his  conduct  appearing  unexceptionable 
upon  a  more  cool  and  impartial  inquiry. 


HISTORY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

ELECTION  OF  A  CHANCELLOR  OF  THE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  CAMBRIDGE. 


In  proportion  as  Oxford  declined,  her  sister  uni- 
versity rose  in  the  favour  of  die  administration, 
which  she  at  this  period  cultivated  by  an  extraor- 
dinary mark  of  compliance  and  attachment.  The 
dignity  of  chancellor  of  the  university  being  vacated 
by  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Somerset,  the  nation  in 
general  seemed  to  think  it  would  naturally  devolve 
upon  the  prince  of  Wales,  as  a  compliment  at  all 
times  due  to  that  rank ;  but  more  especially  to  the 
then  heir-apparent,  who  had  eminently  distinguish- 
ed himself  by  the  virtues  of  a  patriot  and  a  prince, 
lie  had  even  pleased  himself  with  the  hope  at  re- 
ceiving this  mark  of  attachment  from  a  seminary 
for  which  he  entertained  a  particular  regard.  But 
the  ruling  members,  seeing  no  immediate  prospect 
of  advantage  in  glorifying  even  a  prince,  who  was 
at  variance  with  the  ministry,  wisely  turned  their 
eye»  upon  the  illustrious  character  of  the  duke  of 
Newcastle,  whom  they  elected  without  opposition, 
and  installed  with  .great  magnificence ;  learning, 
poetry,  and  eloquence,  joining  their  efforts  in  cele- 
brating the  shining  virtues  and  extraordinary  talents 
jof  their  new  patron. 

Although  opposition  lay  gasping  at  the  feet  of 

S>wer  in  tine  nouse  of  commons,  the  people  of 
ngland  did  not  yet  implicitly  approve  all  the 
measures  of  the  administration ;  and  the  dregs  of 
faction,  still  agitated  by  an  internal  ferment,  threw 
up  some  ineffectual  bubbles  in  different  parts  of 
the  kingdom.  Some  of  those  who  made  no  secret 
of  their  disaffection  to  the  reigning  family  deter- 
mined to  manifest  their  resentment  and  contempt 
of  certain  noblemen,  and  others,  who  were  said  to 
have  abandoned. their  ancient  principles,  and  to 
have  sacrificed  their  consciences  to  their  interest. 
Many  individuals,  animated  by  the  fumes  of  inebri- 
ation, now  loudly  extolled  that  cause  which  tbey 
durst  not  avow  when  it  required  their  open  appro- 
bation and  asasistance  ;  and,  though  they  industri- 
ously avoided  exposing  their  lives  and  fortunes  to 
the  chance  of  war  in  promoting  their  favourite  in- 
terest when  there  was  a  possibility  of  success,  they 
betrayed  no  apprehension  in  celebrating  the 
memory  of  its  last  effort,  amidst  the  tumult  of  a 
riot,  and  the  clamours  of  intemperance.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lichfield  the  sportsmen  of  the 

Sirty  appeared  in  the  Highland  taste  of  variegated 
apery ;  and  their  seal  descending  to  a  very  ex- 
traordinary exhibition  of  practical  ridicule,  they 
hunted,  with  hounds  clothed  in  plaid,  a  fox  dressed 
in  a  red  uniform.  Even  the  females  at  their  as- 
sembly, and  die  gentlemen  at  the  races,  affected 
to  wear  the  chequered  stuff  by  which  the  prince 
pretender  and  his  followers  had  been  dt«i«*)rjVffaV 
ed.  Divers  noblemen  on  the  course  were  insulted 
as  apostates  ;  and  one  personage  of  high  rank  is 
said  to  have  undergone  a  very  disagreeable  flagella- 
tion. 

SCHEME  FOR  A  NEW  SETTLEMENT. 

as  the  public  generally  suffers  at  the  end  of  a 
war,  by  the  sudden  dismission  of  a  groat  number  of 
soldiers  and  seamen,  who  having  contracted  a  habit 
of  idleness,  and  finding  themselves  without  em- 
ployment and  the  means  of  subsistence,  engage  in 
desperate  courses,  and  prey  upon  the  community, . 
it  was  judged  expedient  to  provide  an  opening, 
through  which  these  unquiet  spirits  might  exhale 
without  damage  to  the  commonwealth.    The  most 
natural  was  that  of  encouraging  them  to  become 
members  of  a  new  colony  in  Norm  America,  which, 
by  being  properly  regulated,  supported,  and  im- 
proved, might  be  the  source  of  great  advantages  to 
its  mother  country.     Many  disputes  had   arisen 
between  the  subjects  of  England  and  France,  con- 
cerning the  limits  of  Nova  Scotia,  which  no  txeaty 
had  as  yet  properly  ascertained.    A  fort  had  been 
raised,  and  a  small  garrison  maintained  by  the  king 
of  Great  Britain,  at  a  part  of  this  very  country 
called  Annapolis-Royal,   to  overawe  the   French 
neutrals  settled  in  the  neighbourhood;  but  this 
did  not  answer  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  in* 
tended.    Upon  every  rupture  or  dispute  between 
the   two  crowns,  these  planters  forgetting   their 
neutrality,  intrigued  with  the  Indians,  oommunicat> 
ed  intelligence  to  their  own  countrymen,  settled 
at  St.  John's  and  Cape  Breton,  and  did  all  the  ill 
offices  their  hatred  could  suggest  against  the  col- 
onies and  subjects  of  Great  Britain..    A  scheme  was 
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forced  for  making  a  new  establishment 
en  the  Mine  peninsula,  which  should  further  con- 
firm  and  extend  the  property  and  dominion  of  the 
crown  of  Great  Britain  in  that  large  tract  of 
country,  clear  the  uncultivated  grounds,  constitute 
communities,  diffuse  the  benefits  of  population 
and  agriculture,  and  improve  the  fishery  of 
that  coast,  which  might  be  rendered  a  new  source 
of  wealth  and  commerce  to  Old  England.  The 
particulars*  of  the  plan  being  duly  considered,  it 
was  laid  before  his  majesty,  who  approved  of  the 
design,  and  referred  the  execution  of  it  to  the  board 
of  trade  and  plantations,  over  which  the  earl  of 
Halifax  presided.  This  nobleman,  endued  by  na- 
ture with  an  excellent  capacity,  which  had  been 
diligently  and  judiciously  cultivated,  animated 
with  liberal  sentiments,  and  fired  with  an  eager 
spirit  of  patriotism,  adopted  the  plan  with  the  most 
generous  ardour,  and  cherished  the  infant  colony 
with  paternal  affection.  The  commissioners  for 
trade  and  plantations  immediately  advertised, 
,  under  the  sanction  of  his  majesty's  authority,  that 
j  proper  encouragement  would  be  g^iven  to  such  of  the 
officers  and  private  men,  lately  dismissed  from  the 
>  land  and  sea  service,  as  were  willing  to  settle  with 
or  without  families,  in  the  province  of  Nova-Scotia  ; 
that  the  fee-simple,  or  perpetual  property,  of  fifty 
acres  of  land  should  be  granted  to  every  private 
soldier  or  seamen,  free  from  the  payment  of  any 

3 nit-rent  or  taxes,  for  the  term  or  ten  years ;  at 
le  expiration  of  which  no  person  should  pay  more 
than  one  shilling  per  annum,  for  every  fifty  acres 
so  granted :  that  over  and  abore  these  fifty,  each 
person  should  receive  a  grant  of  ten  acres  for 
every  individual,  including  women  and  children,  of 
which  his  family  should  consist ;  that  further  grants 
should  be  made  to  them  a*  the  number  should  in- 
crease, and  in  jproportion  as  they  should  manifest 
their  abilities  in  agriculture:  that  every  officer, 
under  the  rank  of  ensign  in  the  land  service,  or 
lieutenant  in  the  nary,  should  be  gratified  with 
fourscore  acres  on  the  same  conditions  :  that  two 
hundred  acres  should  be  bestowed  upon  ensigns, 
three  hundred  upon  lieutenants,  four  hundred  upon 
captains,  and  six  hundred  on  every  officer  above 
that  degree,  with  proportionable  considerations  for 
the  number  and  increase  of  every  family :  that  the 
lands  should  be  parcelled  out  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  arrival  of  the  colonists,  and  a  civil  gov- 
ernment established:  by  virtue  of  which  they 
should  enjoy  all  the  liberties  and  privileges  of  Bri- 
tiah  subjects,  with  proper  security  and  protection : 
that  the  settlers,  with  their  families,  should  be  con- 
veyed to  Nova-Scotia,  and  maintained  for  twelve 
months  after  their  arrival  at  the  expense  of  the 
government ;  which  should  also  supply  them  with 
arms  and  ammunition,  as  far  as  should  be  judged 
necessary  for  their  defence,  with  proper  materials 
and  utensils  for  clearing  and  cultivating  their 
lands,  erecting  habitations,  exercising  the  fishery, 
and  snoh  other  purposes  as  should  be  judged  ne- 
cessary for  their  support. 

TOWN  OF  HALIFAX  FOUNDED. 

Tbi  scheme  was  so  feasible,  and  the  encourage- 
ment so  inviting,  that  in  a  little  time  about  four 
thousand  adventurers,  with    their  families,   were 
entered,  according  to  the  directions  of  the  board  of 
trade,  who  in  the  beginning  of  May  set  sail  from 
BagJand,  under  the  command  of  colonel  Cornwal- 
ha,  whom  the  king  had  appointed  their  governor, 
and  towards  the  hitter  end  of  June  arrived  at  the 
place  of  their  destination,  which  was  the  harbour  of 
Chebuctou,   on  the   sea  coast  of  the  peninsula, 
about  midway  between  Cape  Canceau  and  Cape 
Sable.    It  is  one  of  the  most  secure  and  commo- 
dious harens  fan  the  whole  world,  and  well  situated 
for  the  fishery ;  yet  die  climate  is  cold,  the  soil  bar- 
ren, and  the  whole  country  covered  with  woods  of 
birch,  fir,  pine,  and  some  oak,  unfit  for  the  purposes 
of  timber  ;  but  at  the  same  time  extremely  difficult 
i    to  remove  and  extirpate.    Governor  Cornwalhs  no 
sooner  arrived  in  this  harbour  than  he  was  joined 
i    by  two  regiments  of  infantry  from  Cape  Breton, 
i    and  »  company  of  rangers  from  Annapolis.    Then 
he  pitched  upon  a  spot  for  the  settlement,  and 
employed  his  people  in  clearing  the  ground  for 
laying  the  foundations  of  a  town  ;  but  some  incon- 
reniences  being  discovered  in  this  situation,  he 
chose  another  to  the  northward,  hard  by  the  bar. 
hour,  on  an  easy  ascent,  commanding  aprospect  of 
the  whole  peninsula,  and  weO  supplied  with  rfru- 
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lets  of  fresh  and  wholesome  water.  Here  he  be 
gan  to  build  a  town  on  a  regular  plan,  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  of  Halifax,  in  honour  of  the  noble- 
man who  had  the  greatest  share  in  founding  the 
colony  ;  and  before  the  approach  of  winter  above 
three  hundred  comfortable  wooden  houses  were 
built,  the  whole  surrounded  by  a  strong  pallisade. 
This  colony,  however,  has  by  no  means  answered 
the  sanguine  expectations  of  the  projectors ;  for 
notwithstanding  the  ardour  with  which  the  interests 
of  it  were  promoted  by  its  noble  patron,  and  the 
repeated  indulgence  it  has  reaped  from  the  bounty 
of  the  legislature,  the  inhabitants  hare  made  little 
or  no  progress  in  agriculture  :  the  fishery  is  alto- 
gether neglected,  and  the  settlement  entirely  sub- 
sists on  the  sums  expended  by  the  radrviduals  of 
the  army  and  navy,  whose  duty  obliges  them  to 
reside  in  this  part  of  North  America. 

FRENCH  ATTEMPTS  TO  SETTLE  THE 

ISLAND  OF  TOBAGO. 

The  establishment  of  such  a  powerful  colony  in 
Nora-Scotia,  could  not  fail  giving  umbrage  to  the 
French  in  that  neighbourhood,  who,  though  they 
did  not  think  proper  to  promulgate  then*  jealousy 
and  disgust,  nevertheless  employed  their  emissaries 
clandestinely  in  stimulating  and  exciting  the  In- 
dians to  harass  the  colonists  with  hostilities,  in 
such  a  manner  as  should  effectually  hinder  mem 
from  extending  their   plantations,   and   perhaps 
induce  them  to  abandon  the  settlement.    Nor  was 
this  the  only  part  of  America  in  which  the  French 
court    countenanced  such    perfidious    practices. 
More  than  ever  convinced  of  the  importance  of  a 
considerable  navy,  and  an  extensive    plantation 
trade,  they  not  only  exerted  uncommon  industry 
in  re-establishing  their  marine,  which  had  suffered 
so  severely  during  the  war ;  but  they  resolved,  if 
possible,  to  extend  their  plantations,  in  the  West 
Indies,  by  settling  the  neutral  islands,  which  we 
have  already  mentioned.    In  the  beginning  of  the 
year  the  governor  of  Barbadoes,  having  received 
intelligence  that  the  French  had  begun  to  settle 
the  island  of  Tobago,  sent  captain  Tyrrel  thither  in 
a  frigate  to  learn  the  particulars.  That  officer  found 
abore  three  hundred  men  already  landed,  secured 
by  two  batteries    and  two  ships  of  war,  and  in 
daily  expectation  of  a  further  reinforcement  from 
the  marqnis  de  Caylus,  governor  of  Martinique ; 
who  had  published  an  ordonnance,  authorising  the 
subjects  of  the  French  king  to  settle   the  island 
of  Tobago,  and  promising  to  defend  them  from  the 
attempts  of  all  their  enemies.    This  assurance  was 
in  answer  to  a  proclamation  issued  by  Mr.  Gren- 
ville,  governor  or  Barbadoes,  and  stuck  up  in  the 
different  parts  of  the  island,  commanding  all  the 
inhabitants  to  remove,  in  thirty  days,  on  pain  of 
undergoing    military  execution.    Captain  Tyrrel, 
with  a  spirit  that  became  a  commander  in  the  Bri- 
tish nary,  gave  the  French  officers  to  understand, 
that  his  most  christian  majesty  had  no  right  to  set- 
tle the  island,  which  was  declared  neutral  by  area* 
ties  ;  and  that,  if  they  would  not  desist,  he  should 
be  obliged  to  employ  force  in  driving  them  from 
their  new  settlement.    Night  coming  on,  and  Mr. 
Tyrrel's  ship  falling  to  leeward,  the  French  cap- 
tains seised  that  opportunity  of  sailing  to  Marti- 
nique ;  and  next  day  the  English  commander  re- 
turned to  Barbadoes,  having  no  power  to  commit 
hostilities.      These  tidings,  with    a  copy  of  the 
French   governor*  f  ordonnance,  were  no   sooner 
transmitted  to  the  ministry  than  they  despatched 
a  courier  to  the  English  envoy  at  Pans,  with  direc- 
tions to  make  representations  to  the  court  of  Ver- 
sailles  on  this  subject.    The  ministry  of  France, 
knowing  they  were  in  no  condition  to  support  the 
consequences  of  an  immediate  rupture,  and  un- 
derstanding how  much  the  merchants  and  people 
of  Great  Britain  were  alarmed  and  incensed  at 
their  attempts  to  possess  these  islands,  thought 
proper  to  disown  the  proceedings  of  the  marquis 
de  Caylus,  and  to  grant  the  satisfaction  that  was 
demanded,  by  sending  him  orders  to  discontinue 
the  settlement,  and  evacuate  the  island  of  Tobago. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  that  the  court  of  Ver- 
sailles made  this  sacrifice  for  the  satisfaction  of 
England,  the  marquis  de    Puysioux,  the  French 
minister,  observed  to  the   English  resident,  that 
France  was  undoubtedly    in  possession  of   that 
island  towards  the  middle  of  the  last  century.    He 
ought  in  candour  to  hare  added,  that   although 
Louis  XIV.  made  a  conquest,  of  this  island  from 
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the  Hollander!,  daring  Ms  war  with  that  republic, 
it  was  restored  to  them  by  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen ; 
and  since  that  time  France  could  not  hare  the  least 
shadow  of  a  claim  to  number  it  among  her  settle- 
ments. It  was  before  this  answer  could  be  obtained 
from  the  court  of  Versailles  that  the  motion,  of 
which  we  hare  already  taken  notice,  was  made  in 
the  house  of  commons,  relating  to  the  subject  of 
the  neutral  islands ;  a  motion  discouraged  by  the 
court,  and  defeated  by  the  majority. 

REJOICINGS  FOR  THE  PEACE  OF  AIX-LA- 
CHAPELLE. 

Thi  peace  of  Alx-kvChapelle  was  celebrated  by 
fire-works,  illuminations,  and  rejoicings,  in  which 
the  English,  French,  and  Dutch  seemed  to  display 
a  spirit  of  emulation,  in  point  of  taste  and  magnifi- 
cence ;  and,  in  all  probability,  these  three  powers 
were  sincerely  pleased  at  the  cessation  of  the  war. 
England  enjoyed  a  respite  from  intolerable  supplies, 
exorbitant  insurance,  and  interrupted  commerce : 
Holland  was  delivered  from  the  brink  of  a  French 
inrasion;  and  France  had  obtained  a  breathing 
time  for  re-establishing  her  naval  power,  for  exert- 
ing that  spirit  of  intrigue,  by  dint  of  which  she 
hath  often  embroiled  her  neighbours,  and  for  exe- 
cuting plans  of  insensible  encroachment,  which 
might  prove  more  advantageous  than  the  progress 
of  open  hostilities.  In  the  affair  of  Tobago  the 
French  king  had  manifested  his  inclination  to  avoid 
immediate  disputes  -with  England :  and  had  exhib- 
ited another  proof  of  the  same  disposition  in  his 
behaviour  to  the  prince-pretender,  who  had  excited 
such  a  dangerous  rebellion  in  the  island  of  Great 
Britain. 

Among  those  princes  and  powers  who  excepted 
against  different  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Afic-1%- 
Chapelle,  the  chevalier  de  St.  George,  foreseeing 
mat  none  of  the  plenipotentiaries  would  receive  his 
protest,  employed  his  agents  to  fix  it  up  in  the 
public  places  of  Aix-la-Chapelle ;  a  precaution  of 
very  little  service  to  his  cause,  which  all  the  states 
of  Christendom  seemed  now  to  have  abandoned.  So 
little  was  the  interest  of  his  family  considered  in 
this  negotiation,  that  the  contracting  powers  agreed, 
without  reserve,  to  a  literal  insertion  of  the  fifth  ar- 
ticle of  -the  quadruple  alliance ;  by  which  it  was 
stipulated,  that  neither  the  pretender  nor  any  of 
his  descendants  should  be  allowed  to  reside  within 
the  territories  belonging  to  any  of  the  subscribing 
parties.  At  the  same  time  the  plenipotentiaries  of 
France  promised  to  those  of  Great  Britain,  that 
prinoe  Charles-Edward  should  be  immediately 
obliged  to  quit  the  dominions  of  his  most  christian 
majesty.  Notice  of  mis  agreement  was  accordingly 
given  by  the  court  of  Versailles  to  the  young  ad- 
venturer ;  and  as  he  had  declared  he  would  never 
return  to  Italy,  Mons.  de  Courteflle,  the  French 
envoy  to  the  cantons  of  Switzerland,  was  directed 
by  his  sovereign  to  demand  an  asylum  for  prince 
Edward  in  the  city  of  Fribourg.  Toe  regency  hav- 
ing complied  in  this  particular  with  the  earnest 
request  of  his  most  christian  majesty,  Mr.  Barnaby, 
the  British  minister  to  the  Helvetic  body,  took  the 
alarm,  and  presented  the  magistracy  of  Fribourg 
with  a  remonstrance,  couched  in  such  terms  as 
gave  offence  to  that  regency,  and  drew  upon  him  a 
severe  answer.  In  vain  had  the  French  king  ex- 
erted his  influence  in  procuring  this  retreat  for  the 
young  pretender,  who,  being  pressed  with  repeated 
messages  to  withdraw,  persisted  in  refusing  to  quit 
the  place,  to  which  he  had  been  so  cordially  Invited 
by  his  cousin  the  king  of  France ;  and  where  he 
said  that  monarch  had  solemnly  promised,  on  the 
word  of  a  king,  that  he  would  never  forsake  him  in 
bis  distress,  nor  abandon  the  interests  of  his  family. 
Louis  was  not  a  little  perplexed  at  this  obstinacy 
of  prince  Edward,  which  was  the  more  vexatious, 
as  that  youth  appeared  to  be  the  darling  of  the 
Parisians ;  who  not  only  admired  him  for  bis  own 
accomplishments,  and  pitied  him  for  his  sufferings, 
but  also  revered  him,  as  a  young  hero  lineally  de- 
scended from  their  renowned  Henry  the  Fourth. 
At  length,  the  two  English  noblemen  arriving  at 
Paris,  as  hostages  for  die  performance  of  the  treaty, 
and  seeing  him  appear  at  all  public  places  of  di- 
version, complained  of  this  circumstance,  as  an  in- 
sult to  their  sovereign,  and  an  infringement  of  the 
treaty  so  lately  concluded.  The  French  king,  after 
some  hesitation  between  punctilio  and  convenience, 
resolved  to  employ  violence  upon  the  person  of  this 


troublesome  stranger,  since  milder  remonstianrei 
had  not  been  able  to  influence  bis  conduct ;  but  tins 
resolution  was  not  taken  till  the  return  of  a  courier 
whom  he  despatched  to  the  chevalier  de  St.  George, 
who,  being  thus  informed  of  his  son's  deportment, 
wrote  a  letter  to  him,  laying  strong  injunctions  upon 
him,  to  yield  to  the  necessity  of  the  times,  and  ac- 
quiesce with  a  good  grace  in  the  stipulations  -which 
his  cousin  of  France  had  found  it  necessary  to  sub* 
scribe,  for  the  interest  of  his  realm,  iSdward,  far 
from  complying  with  this  advice  and  injunction, 
signified  his  resolution  to  remain  in  Para ;  and 
even  declared,  that  he  would  pistol  any  man  who 
should  presume  to  lay  violent  hands  on  his  person. 
In  consequence  of  this  bold  declaration,  an  extra- 
ordinary council  was  held  at  Versailles,  when  it  was 
determined  to  arrest  him  without  further  delay,  and 
the  whole  plan  of  this  enterprise  was  finally  ad- 
justed. That  same  evening,  the  prince  entering  the 
narrow  lane  that  leads  to  the  opera,  the  barrier  wai 
immediately  shut,  and  the  sergeant  of  the  guard 
called  "  To  arms ;"  on  which  monsieur  de  Vaadreoi], 
exempt  of  the  French  guards,  advancing  to  Edward, 
"  Prince,  (said  he,)  I  arrest  you  in  the  king's  name, 
by  virtue  of  this  order."  At  that  instant  the  youth 
was  surrounded  by  four  grenadiers,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent any  mischief  he  might  have  done  with  a  can 
of  pocket-pistols  which  he  always  carried  about 
him ;  and  a  guard  was  placed  at  all  the  avenues 
and  doors  of  the  opera-house,  lest  any  tumult  should 
have  ensued  among  the  populace.  These  precau- 
tions being  taken,  Vaudreuil,  with  an  escort,  con- 
ducted the  prisoner  through  the  garden  of  the 
palais-royal  to  a  house  where  the  duke  de  Biron 
waited  with  a  coach  and  six  to  convey  him  to  the 
castle  of  Vlncennes,  whither  he  was  immediately 
accompanied  by  a  detachment  from  the  regiment  of 
French  guards,  under  the  command  of  that  nobis* 
man.  He  had  not  remained  above  three  days  in  Ha 
confinement  when  he  gave  the  French  ministry  ts 
understand,  that  he  would  conform  himself  to  the 
king's  intentions ;  and  was  immediately  enlarged, 
uoon  giving  his  word  and  honour  that  he  would, 
without  delay,  retire  from  the  dominions  of  France. 
Accordingly,  he  set  out  in  four  days  from  Fontanv- 
bleau,  attended  by  three  officers,  who  conducted 
him  as  far  as  PontrBauvosin  on  the  frontiers,  where 
they  took  their  leave  of  him,  and  returned  to  Ver. 
saillea.  He  proceeded  for  some  time  in  the  road 
to  Chambern ;  but  soon  returned  into  the  French 
dominions,  and,  passing  through  Dauphine,  repaired 
to  Avignon,  where  he  was  received  with  extraor- 
dinar?  honours  by  the  pope's  legate.  In  the  mem 
time,  his  arrest  excited  great  murmurings  at  Paris ; 
the  inhabitants  blaming,  without  scruple,  weir 
king's  conduct  in  this  instance,  as  a  scandaloui 
breach  of  hospitality,  as  well  as  a  mean  proof  of 
condescension  to  the  king  of  England ;  and  many 
severe  pasquinades,  relating  to  this  transaction, 
were  fixed  up  in  the  most  public  places  of  that 
metropolis. 

APPEARANCE  OF  A  RUPTURE  BETWEEN 

RUSSIA  AND  SWEDEN. 

Although  peace  was  now  re-established  among 
the  principal  powers  of  the  continent,  yet  another 
storm  seemed  ready  to  burst  upon  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe,  in  a  fresh  rupture  between  Russia 
and  Sweden.  Whether  the  czarina  had  actually 
obtained  information  that  the  French  faction  medi- 
tated some  revolution  of  government  at  Stockholm, 
or  she  wanted  a  pretence  for  annexing  Finland  to 
her  empire ;  certain  it  is,  she  affected  to  apprehend 
that  the  prince-successor  of  Sweden  waited  only 
for  the  decease  of  the  reigning  king,  who  was  very 
old  and  infirm,  to  change  the  form  of  government, 
and  resume  that  absolute  authority  which  some  of 
the  monarchs,  his  predecessors,  bad  enjoyed.  She 
seemed  to  think  that  a  prince  thus  vested  with  ar- 
bitrary power,  and  guided  by  the  councils  of  France 
and  Prussia,  with  which  Sweden  had  lately  en- 
gaged in  close  alliance,  might  become  a  very  trou- 
blesome and  dangerous  neighbour  to  her  in  the 
Baltic :  she,  therefore,  recruited  her  armies,  repair- 
ed her  fortifications,  filled  her  magasmes,  ordered 
a  strong  body  of  troops  to  advance  towards  the 
frontiers  of  Finland,  and  declared  in  plain  terms  to 
the  court  of  Stockholm,  that  if  any  step  should  be 
taken  to  alter  the  government,  which  she  had 
bound  herself  by  treaty  to  maintain,  her  troop* 
should  enter  the  territory  of  Sweden,  and  she 
would  act  up  to  the  spirit  of  her  engagement** 
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The  Swedsra  ministry,  alarmed  at  these  peremp- 
tory proceedings,  bad  recourse  to  their  allies :  and, 
in  the  mean  time,  made  repeated  declarations  to 
the  court  of  Petersburg*,  that  there  was  no  design 
to  make  the  least  feneration  in  the  nature  of  their 
established  government;  but  little  or  no  regard 
being  paid  to  these  representations,  they  began  to 
put  the  kingdom  in  a  posture  of  defence ;  and  the 
old  king  gave  the  caarina  to  understand,  mat  if, 
notwithstanding  the  satisfaction  he  had  offered, 
her  forces  should  pass  the  frontiers  of  Finland,  be 
would  consider  their  march  as  an  hostile  invasion, 
and  employ  the  means  which  God  had  put  in  his 
power  lor  the  defence  of  hit  dominions. 

INTERPOSITION  OF  THE  KINO  OF 
PRUSSIA. 

This  declaration,  in  all  probability,  did  not  pro- 
duce such  effect  as  the  interposition  of  his  Prussian 
majesty,  the  most  enterprising  prince  of  his  time, 
at  the  head  of  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  of 
the  best  troops  that  Germany  ever  trained.  Per- 
haps be  was  not  sorry  that  the  empress  of  Muscovy 
furnished  bim  with  a  plausible  pretence  for  main- 
taining such  a  formidable  army,  after  the  peace  of 
Europe  had  been  ascertained  by  a  formal  treaty, 
and  all  the  surrounding  states  had  diminished  the 
number  of  their  forces.  He  now  wrote  a  letter  to 
his  uncle  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  complaining  of 
the  insults  and  menaces  which  had  been  offered  by 
the  czarina  to  Sweden ;  .declaring,  that  he  was 
bound  by  a  defensive  alliance,  to  which  France  had 
acceded^  to  defend  the  government  at  present  esta- 
blished in  Sweden :  and  that  he  would  not  sit  still, 
and  tamely  see  that  kingdom  attacked  by  any. 
power  whatsoever,  without  acting  up  to  his  engage- 
ments :  he  therefore  entreated  his  Britannic  maj- 
esty to  interpose  his  good  offices,  in  conjunction 
with  France  and  bim,  to  compromise  the  disputes 
'which  threatened  to  embroil  the  northern  parts  of 
Europe.  By  this  time  the  Russian  army  had  ap- 
proached the  frontiers  of  Finland  :  the  Swedes  had 
assembled  their  troops,  replenished  their  maga- 
zines, and  repaired  the  marine ;  and  the  king  of 
Denmark,  jealous  of  the  czarina's  designs  with  re- 
gard to  .the  dutchy  of  Sleswick,  which  was  contested 
with 'bim  by  the  prince-successor  of  Russia,  kept 
his  army  and  navy  on  the  most  respectable  footing. 
At  this  critical  juncture,  the  courts  of  London,  Ver- 
sailles, and  Berlin,  co-operated  so  effectually,  by 
remonstrances  and  declarations  at  Petersburg!* 
and  Stockholm,  that  the  empress  of  Russia  thought 
proper  to  own  herself  satisfied,  and  all  those  clouds 
«rf  trouble  were  immediately  dispersed.  Yet,  in 
all  probability,  her  real  aim  was  disappointed ;  and, 
however  she  might  dissemble  her  sentiments,  she 
sever  heartily  forgavo  the  king  of  Prussia  for  the 
share  he  had  in  this  transaction.  That  monarch, 
without  relaxing  in  his  attention  to  the  support  of 
a  very  formidable  military  power,  exerted  very 
extraordinary  endeavours  an  cultivating  the  civil 
interests  of  his  country.  He  reformed  the  laws  of 
Brandenburgh,  and  rescued  the  administration  of 
jastice  from  the  frauds  of  chicanery.  He  encour- 
aged the  arts  of  agriculture  and  manufacture  ;  and 
even  laid  the  foundation  of  naval  commerce,  by 
establishing  an  East  India  company  in  the  port  of 
Bmbdeu. 

Nor  did  the  French  ministry  neglect  any  meas- 
ure that  might  contribute  to  repair  the  damage 
which  the  kingdom  had  sustained  in  the  course  of 
the  war.  One  half  of  the  army  was  disbanded :  die 
severe  imposition  of  the  tenth  penny  was  suspend- 
ed by  the  king's  edict :  a  scheme  of  economy  was 
proposed  with  respect  to  the  nuances ;  and  the  ut- 
most dfligec.ee  used  in  procuring  materials,  as 
well  as  workmen,  for  ship-building,  that  the  navy 
of  France  might  speedily  retrieve  its  former  im- 
portance. In  the  midst  of  these  truly  patriotic 
schemes,  the  court  of  Versailles  betrayed  a. little- 
ness of  genius,"  and  spirit  of  tyranny,  joined  to 
fanaticism,  in  quarrelling  with  their  parliament 
about  superstitions  forms  of  religion.  The  sacra- 
ments had  been  denied  to  a  certain  person  on  his 
death-bed,  because  he  refused  to  subscribe  to  the 
bull  Unigenitus.  The  nephew  of  the  defunct  pre- 
ferred a  complaint  to  the  parliament,  whose  prov- 
ince it  was  to  take  cognizance  of  the  aftair  ;  a  de- 
putation of  that  body  attended  the  king  with  the 
report  of  the  resolutions;  and  his  majesty  com- 
manded them  to  suspend  au  proceedings  relating. 
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to  a  matter  of  such  cooasqnonoo,  oonoerhmg  which 
he  would  take  an  opportunity  of  signifying  his 
royal  pleasure.  This  interposition  was  the  source 
of  disputes  between  the  crown  and  parliament, 
which  had  like  to  hare  filled  the  whole  *j«giVrm 
with  intestine  troubles. 


CONDUCT  OF  DIFFERENT  EUROPEAN 

POWERS. 

At  Vienna  the  empress-queen  was  not  more  soli, 
citous  in  promoting  the  trade  and  internal  manu- 
factures of  her  dominions,  by  sumptuary  regula- 
tions, necessary  restrictions 'on  foreign  superflinV 
ties,  by  opening  her  ports  in  the  Adriatic,  and  giv- 
ing proper  encouragement  to  commerce,  than  she 
was  careful  and  provident  in  reforming  the  econo- 
my of  her  finances,  maintaining  a  respectable  body 
of  forces,  and  guarding,  by  defensive  alliances, 
against  the  enterprises  of  his  Prussian  majesty,  on 
whose  military  power  she  looked  with  jealousy 
aud  distrust.  In  Holland,  all  the  authority  and  in- 
fluence of  the  stadtholder  were  scarcely  sufficient 
to  allay  the  ferments  excited  among  the  people,  by 
the  provisional  taxation  which  had  succeeded  the 
abolition  of  the  pachters,  and  was  indeed  very 
grievous  to  the  subject.  As  this  was  no  more  than 
a  temporary  expedient,  the  prince  of  Orange  pro- 

Ksed  a  more  equitable  plan,  which  was  approved 
_  the  States,  and  established  with  great  ditficulty. 
In  Italy  the  system  of  politics  seemed  to  change  its 
complexion.  The  king  of  Sardinia  effected  a  match 
between  one  of  the  infantas  of  Spam  aud  the 
prince  of  Piedmont ;  and  whether  irritated  by  the 
conduct  of  the  Austriana  in  the  last  war,  or  appro* 
honsive  of  such  a  powerful  neighbour  in  the  Milan- 
ese, he  engaged  with  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain 
in  a  defensive  alliance,  comprehending  the  king 
of  the  Two  Sicilies,  the  republic  of  Genoa,  and  the 
dukes  of  Modeua  and  Parma.  His  most  catholic 
majesty,  sincerely  disposed  to  cultivate  the  arts  of 
peace,  and  encourage  every  measure  that  could 
contribute  to  the  advantage  of  bis  country,  was  no 
sooner  released  from  the  embarrassments  of  war, 
than  ho  began  to  execute  plans  of  internal  econo- 
my ;  to  reduce  unnecessary  pensions,  discharge  the 
dibts  contracted  in  the  war,  replenish  his  arsenals, 
augment  his  navy,  promote  manufactures,  and  en- 
courage an  active  commerce  by  sea,  tho  benefits  of 
which  the  kingdom  of  Spain  had  not  known  since 
the  first  discovery  and  conquest  of  the  West  Indies. 

INSOLENCE  OF  THE  BARBARY  CORSAIRS. 

Tax  preparations  for  refitting  and  increasing  tho 
navy  of  Spain  were  carried  on  with  such  extraor- 
dinary vigour,  that  other  nations  believed  an  expe- 
dition was  intended  against  the  corsairs  of  Algiers, 
who  had  for  some  time  grievously  infested  the 
trade  and  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  exist- 
ence of  this  and  other  predatory  republics,  which 
entirely  subsist  upon  piracy  and  rapine,  petty 
states  of  barbarous  ruffians,  maintained,  as  it  wore, 
in  the  midst  of  powerful  nations,  which  they  insult 
with  impunity,  and  of  which  they  even  exact  an 
annual  contribution,  is  a  flagrant  reproach  upon 
Christendom;  a  reproach  the  greater,  as  it  is 
founded  upon  a  low,  selfish,  illiberal  maxim  of  po- 
licy. All  the  powers  that  border  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean, except  France  and  Tuscany,  are  at  perpe- 
tual war  with  the  Moors  of  Barbary,  and  for  that 
reason  obliged  to  employ  foreign  ships  for  the  trans- 
portation of  their  merchandise.  This  employment 
naturally  devolves  to  those  nations  whose  vessels 
are  in  no  danger  from  the  depredations  of  the  bar- 
barians ;  namely,  the  subjects  of  the  maritime 
powers,  who,  for  this  puny  advantage,  not  only 
tolerate  the  piratical  states  of  Barbery,  but  oven 
supply  them  with  arms  and  ammunition,  solicit 
their  passes,  and  purchase  their  forbearance  with 
annual  presents,  which  are,  in  effect,  equivalent  to 
a  tribute:  whereas,  by  one  vigorous  exertion  of 
their  power,  they  might  destroy  all  their  ships,  lay 
their  towns  in  ashes,  and  totally  extirpate  those 
pernicious  broods  of  desperate  banditti.  Even  all 
the  condescension  of  those  who  disgrace  them- 
selves with  the  title  of  allies  to  these  miscreants 
is  not  always  sufficient  to  restrain  them  from  acts 
of  cruelty  and  rapine.  At  this  very  period  four 
cruisers  from  Algiers  made  a  capture  of  an  Eng- 
lish packet-boat,  in  a  voyage  from  Lisbon,  and 
conveyed  her  to  their  city,  where  she  was  plun- 
dered of  money  and  effects  to  the  amount  of  one 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  and  afterwards  dis- 
Ss 
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In  cesissjquejiieo  of  this  outrage,  com- 
modore Keppel  wai  sent  with  seven  ships  of  war 
to  *— ■— *  satisfaction,  as  woll  as  to  compromise 
certain  difference*  which  had  arisen  on  account 
of  arrears  claimed  of  the  Baalish  by  the  Dey  of 
Algiers.  The  Mussulman  frankly  owned,  that  the 
money  baring  been  divided  among  the  captors 
could  not  possibly  be  refunded;  The  commodore 
returned  to  Gibraltar ;  and,  in  the  sequeL  an  Al- 
gerine  ambassador  arrived  m  London,  with  some 
presents  of  wild  beasts  for  his  Britannic  majesty. 
This  transaction  was  succeeded  by  another  injuri- 
ous affront  offered  by  the  governor  or  alcayde  of 
Tetuan  to  Mr.  Latton,  an  English  ambassador,  sent 
thither  to  redeem  the  British  subjects,  who  had  been 
many  years  enslaved  in  the  dominions  of  the  king 
of  Morocco.  A  revolution  having  lately  happened 
in  this  empire,  Muley  Abdauah,  the  reigning  ruffian, 
insisted  upon  the  ambassador's  paying  a  protended 
balance  for  the  ransom  of  the  captives,  as  well  as 
depositing  a  considerable  sum,  which  had  already 
been  paid  to  a  deceased  bashaw  ;  alleging,  mat  as 
he  (the  emperor)  received  no  part  of  it,  the  pay- 
ment was  illegal.  Mr.  Latton  refusing  to  comply 
with  this  arbitrary<demand,  his  house  was  surround- 
ed by  a  detachment  of  soldiers,  who  violently  drag- 
Sod  his  secretary  from  his  presence,  and  threw  him 
ito  a  dismal  subterranean  dungeon,  where  he  con- 
tinued twenty  days.  The  English  slaves,  to  the 
number  of  twenty-seven,  were  condemned  to  the 
same  fato :  the  ambassador  himself  was  degraded 
from  his  character,  deprived  of  his  allowance,  and 
sequestered  from  au  communication.  All  the  letters 
directed  to  him  were  intercepted,  and  interpreted 
to  the  alcayde :  two  negro  porters  were  intrusted 
with  the  keys  of  all  his  apartments,  and  a  couple  of 
soldiers  posted  at  his  chamber  door ;  nay,  this  Moor- 
ish governor  threatened  to  load  him  with  irons,  and 
violently  seised  part  of  the  presents  designed  by  his 
Britannic  majesty  for  the  emperor.  At  length,  find- 
ing that  neither  Mr.  Latton  nor  the  governor  of 
Gibraltar,  to  whom  he  had  written,  would  deposit 
the  money,  without  fresh  instructions  from  the  court 
of  London,  the  barbarian  thought  proper  to  relax  in 
Ins  severity :  the  prisoners  were  enlarged,  the  re- 
strictions removed  from  the  person  of  the  ambassa- 
dor, and,  after  all  these  indignities  offered  to  the 
honour  of  the  British  nation,  the  balance  was  paid, 
and  the  affair  quietly  adjusted. 

DISTURBANCES  IN  ENGLAND. 

Britain,  in  the  mean  while,  was  altogether  bar- 
ren of  events  which  might  deserve  a  place  in  a 
{general  history.  Commerce  and  manufacture  flour- 
shed  again,  to  such  a  degree  of  increase  as  had 
never  been  known  in  the  island ;  but  this  advantage 
was  attended  with  an  irresistible  tide  of  luxury  and 
excess,  which  flowed  through  all  degrees  of  the 
people,  breaking  down  all  the  mounds  of  civil  polity, 
and  opening  a  way  for  license  and  immorality.  The 
highways  were  infested  with  rapine  and  assassroar 
tion ;  the  cities  teemed  with  the  brutal  votaries  of 
lewdness,  intemperance,  and  profligacy.  The  whole 
land  was  overspread  with  a  succession  of  tumult, 
riot,  and  insurrection,  excited  in  different  parts  of 
the  kingdom  by  the  erection  of  new  turnpikes, 
which  the  legislature  judged  necessary  for  the  con- 
venience of  inland  carriage.  In  order  to  quell  these 
disturbances,  recourse  was  had  to  the  military  pow- 
er ;  several  individuals  were  slain,  and  some  were 
executed  as  examples. 

SESSION  OPENED. 

fir  the  month  of  November  the  session  of  parlia- 
ment was  opened  with  a  speech  from  the  throne, 
in  which  his  majesty  expressed  a  particular  pleas- 
ure in  meeting  them  at  a  time  when  the  perfect  re- 
establishment  of  a  general  peace  had  restored  to 
his  people  the  blessings  of  quiet  and  tranquillity. 
He  said*  the  good  effects  of  these  already  appeared 
in  the  flourishing  condition  of  national  commerce, 
and  in  the  rise  of  public  credit,  which  were  the 
foundations  of  strength  and  prosperity  to  these 
kingdoms.  He  declared,  that,  during  the  summer, 
Le  had  used  every  opportunity  of  cementing  and 
securing  the  peace  ;  that  it  was  his  firm  resolution 
to  do  every  thing  In  his  power  for  the  preservation 
of  it,  and  religiously  adhere  to  the  engagements 
into  which  he  had  entered.  Finally,  he  took  no- 
tice of  the  good  disposition  he  had  found  in  die 
other  contracting  parties  to  the  treaty  of  Aix-hv 
Chspelle  to  cherish  the  public  tranquility  of  Eu- 


rope ;  and  ho  earnestly  risoomaended  to  the  two 
houses  the  maintenance  of  a  strong  naval  power, 
as  the  bulwark  of  national  security. 

When  the  motion  was  made  for  an  address  of 
thanks  m  the  house  of  commons,  the  trot  paragraph 
of  jUs  majesty's  speech  furnished  the  opposition 
with  a  handle  to  declaim  against  the  late  treaty. 
Sir  John  Hynde  Cotton  observed,  that  the  peace 
could  not  be  properly  styled  complete,  as  nothing 
had  been  stipulated  with  respect  to  the  article  of 
"  no  search  \h  allading  to  the  mterrupaon  our  conv 
merce  had  sustained  from  the  Spaniards  m  the  West 
Indies :  a  stipulation,  without  which  both  houses  of 
parliament  had  formerly  voted  mat  there  should  be 
no  peace  with  that  kingdom..  .-..1749.  In  the  pre- 
sent conjuncture  of  affairs,  such  an  objection  savour 
ed  rather  of  party  than  of  patriotism ;  and  indeed 
Sir  John  declared,  that  the  remarks  he  made  upon 
the  occasion  were  rather  in  discharge  of  the  duty 
he  owed  to  his  country,  than  in  hope  of  seeing  ha 
sentiments  espoused  by  the  majority.  Some  sharp 
altercation  was  used  in  the  debate  which  arose  on 
tins  subject;  and  many  severe  invectives  were 
levelled  at  those  who  negotiated,  as  well  as  at  mote 
who  approved  and  confirmed  the  treaty.  But  Mr. 
Pelham,  who  sustained  the  whole  weight  of  the  de- 
bate on  the  side  of  administration,  answered  every 
objection  with  equal  candour  and  ability ;  and  if  he 
failed  in  proving  that  the  terms  of  peace  were  as 
favourable  as  could  be  expected,  considering  the 
unfortunate  events  of  the  war,  and  the  situation  of 
the  contending  powers  ;  he  at  least  demonstrated, 
that  it  would  be  the  interest  of  the  kingdom  to  ac- 
quiesce for  the  present  in  the  treaty  which  had  been 
concluded,  and  endeavour  to  remedy  its  imperfec- 
tions by  subsequent  conventions,  amicably  opened 
among  those  powers  between  whom  any  cause  of 
dispute  remained.  With  respect  to  the  vote  of 
both  houses,  mentioned  by  Sir  John  Hynde  Cotton, 
he  declared  that  he  had  never  approved  of  that 
step,  when  it  was  first  taken ;  or,  if  he  had,  times 
ana  circumstances,  which  could  not  be  foreseen, 
would  hare  justified  his  deviating  from  it  in  the  re- 
estahhshment  of  peace.  He  reminded  them,  that 
a  parliament  of  Great  Britain  had  once  voted  "  no 
peace  while  any  part  of  the  West  Indies  should  re- 
main in  possession  of  the  Spanish  king ;"  yet  a  train 
of  incidents,  which  they  could  not  possibly  foresee, 
afterwards  rendered  it  expedient  to  adopt  a  peace, 
without  insisting  upon  the  accomplishment  of  that 
condition.  In  a  word,  we  must  own,  that,  in  the 
majority  of  debates  excited  in  the  course  of  this 
session,  the  ministry  derived  their  triumphs  from 
the  force  of  reason,  as  well  as  from  the  weight  of 
influence.  We  shall  always,  however,  except  the 
efforts  that  were  made  for  reducing  the  number  of 
land  forces  to  fifteen  thousand,  and  maintaining  a 
greater  number  of  seamen  than  the  ministry  pro- 
posed. On  these  constitutional  points  the  earl  of 
Egmont,  and  the  other  chiefs  of  the  opposition,  ex- 

Ktiated  with  all  the  energy  of  eloquence ;  which, 
wever,  was  frustrated  by  the  power  of  superior 
numbers.  Ten  thousand  seamen  were  voted  tot  the 
service  of.  the  ensuing  year,  notwithstanding  hi* 
majesty's  injunction  to  maintain  a  considerable 
navy;  and  the.number  of  land  forces  was  continued 
at  eighteen  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-seven. 
The  sums  granted  for  making  good  nis  majesty1! 
engagements  with  the  electors  of  Bavaria  and 
Ments,  and  the  duke  of  Brunswick  Wolfenbuttle, 
amounted  to  fifty-three  thousand  two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  pounds  sterling.  The  services  done  by 
the  colonies  In  North  America,  during  the  war,  were 
gratified  with  the  sum  of  one  hundred  twenty-two 
thousand  two  hundred  and  forty-six  pounds.  The 
expense  incurred  by  the  new  colony  of  Nova  Scotia 
exceeded  seventy-six  thousand  pounds.  A  small 
sum  was  voted  for  the  improvement  of  Georgia ; 
and  ten  thousand  pounds  were  granted  towards  the 
support  of  the  British  forts  and  settlements  on  the 
coast  of  Africa.  The  sum  total  granted  in  thii  ses- 
sion arose  to  four  millions  one  hundred  forty-one 
thousand  six  hundred  sixty-one  pounds,  nine  shil- 
lings and  eleven  pence  half-penny,  to  be  raised  by 
the  land-tax.  at  three  shillings  in  the  pound ;  the 
malt,  and  other  duties,  the  surplus  of  divers  im- 
positions remaining  in  the  bank  and  exchequer; 
one  million  by  annuities,  at  three  per  cent,  charged 
on  the  nuking  fund,  until  redeemed  by  pania- 
ment ;  and  nine  hundred  thousand  pounds  out  of 
the  excess  or  overplus  of  monies  denominated  the 
sinking  fund. 
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GEORGE  IL 

fCREMB  FOR  RBDUOINO  THB  INTEREST 
OF  THB  NATIONAL  DEBT. 

But  the  capital  measure  which  distinguished  this 
■ession  of  parliament  wm  the  reduction  of  the  inter- 
est on  the  public  funds ;  asoheme  which  was  planned 
and  executed  by  the  minister,  without  any  national 
disturbance  or  disquiet,  to  the  astonishment  of  all 
Europe ;  the  different  nations  of  which  could  not 
comprehend  how  it  would  be  possible  for  the  gor- 
enuaent,  at  the  close  of  a  long  expensive  war, 
which  had  so  considerably  drained  the  country, 
and  augmented  the  enormous  burden  of  national 
debt,  to  find  money  for  paying  off  such  of  the  public 
creditors  at  might  choose  to  receive  the  principal, 
rather  than  submit  to  a  reduction  of  the  interest. 
It  was  not  very  much  for  the  honour  of  the  opposi- 
tion, that  some  of  its  leading  members  endeavoured 
to  impede  mis  great  machine  of  civil  economy,  by 


taking  opportunities  of  afflrmins  in  parliament,  in 
opposition  to  his  majesty's  speech,  that  the  nation, 
for  from  being  in  a  flourishing  condition,  was  almost 
entirely  exhausted ;  that  oommeree  drooped  and 
declined ;  that  public  credit  stood  tottering  on  the 
brink,  of  rum ;  and  that  all  the  treaties  lately  con- 
cluded among  the  different  powers  of  Europe  were, 
in  effect,  disadvantageous  and  prejudicial  to  the 
interests  of  Great  Britain.  In  answer  to  these  as- 
sertions, Mr.  Pelham  undertook  to  prove,  from  the 
register  of  exports  and  imports,  that  the  commerce 
of  the  kingdom  was  more  extensive  at  this  than  at 
any  former  periods  and  that  the  public  credit  was 
strong  enough  to  admit  of  an  experiment,  which  he 
would  not  presume  to  haserd,  except  upon  a  moral 
certainty  of  its  being  firmly  rooted,  neyond  the 


E»wer  of  accident  and  faction  to  shake  or  overturn, 
e  declared,  that  his  design  of  reducing  the  inter- 
est upon  the  funds  was  the  result  of  the  love  he 


bore  bis  country,  and  an  opinion  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  servants  of  the  crown  to  ease  the  bur- 
dens of  the  people.  He  said,  he  had  conferred  on 
tab  subject  with  persons  of  the  most  approved 
knowledge,  and  undoubted  experience ;  and  chose 
to  promulgate  the  method  proposed  for  alleviating 
the  load  of  the  national  debt,  that  the  public,  in 
knowing  the  particulars  of  the  scheme,  might  hare 
time  to  consider  mem  at  leisure,  and  start  such 
abjections  as  should  occur  to  their  reflection,  before 
it  might  be  too  late  to  adopt  amendments.  He 
observed,  .that  nothing  could  more  clearly  demon- 
strate the  rigour  of  public  credit,  and  the  augmen- 
tation of  national  oommeree,  than  the  price  of  stock, 
which  had  within  three  years  risen  to  a  very  con- 
eklerable  increase;  and  the  duties  on  imports, 
which  in  nine  months  had  added  one  million  to  the 
sinking  fund,  notwithstanding  a  very  extraordinary 
sum  which  had  been  paid  as  bounties  for  exported 
corn.  He  expressed  great  tenderness  and  regard 
for  the  interests  of  these  who  had  advanced  their 
money  for  the  service  of  the  government ;  declar- 
ing, mat  his  aim  was  to  contrive  a  fair,  honest,  and 
equitable  method  for  lessening  the  national  tneum- 
hranees,  by  lowering  the  interest,  conformable  to 
parliamentary  faith,  and  agreeable  to  the  rules  of 
eternal  justice.  His  plan  was  accordingly  commu- 
nicated, canvassed;  and  approved  in  the  house  of 

passed:' 


——,  „  _  «~  j~_~  for  reducing  the  inter 
of  the  funds  which  constitute  tho  national  debt. 
[Sm note  RR,  at  the  en&ofthit  VoL]  In  pursuance 
of  this  act,  for  the  reduction  of  the  interest,  the 
•renter  part  ai  the  creditors  complied  with  the 
terms  proposed,  and  subscribed  their  respective 
ftnneiaes  before  the  end  of  February ;  but  die  three 
great  companies  at  first  kept  aloof,  and  refused  to 
subscribe  any  part  of  their  capital. 

About  the  middle  of  March  the  commons  ordered 
the  proper  officers  to  lay  before  tbem  an  account 
ef  the  sums  which  had  been  subscribed,  and  these 
were  taken  into  consideration  by  a  committee  of 
the  whole'  house.  It  was  then  that  Mr.  Pelham,  as 
Chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  observed,  that  besides 
the  debts  due  to  the  three  great  companies  in  their 
corporate  capacity,  all  the  rest,  carrying  four  per 
centum  interest,  had  been  subscribed,  except  about 
eight  or  nine  mfluons>  the  proprietors  of  which  had 
forfeited  the  farour  designed  them  by  parliament; 
hut  as  many  of  these  had  been  misled  by  evil  coun- 
•ettors,  who  perhaps  wore  more  intent  on  distres- 
sing the  government,  than  solicitous  to  serve  their 
friends ;  and  as  many  were  foreigners,  residing  be- 
yond sea,  who  had  not  time  to  take  proper  advice, 
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and  gtvQ  the  necessary  taetruothm ;  and  as  these 
could  not  possibly  bo  distinguished  from  such  as 
refused  to  subscribe  from  mere  obstinacy  or  disaf- 
fection, it  might  be  thought  cruel  to  take  the  most 
rigorous  advantage  of  the  forfeiture  they  had  in- 
curred. With  respect  to  the  proprietors  of  the 
stock  or  capital  belonging  to  the  three  great  oonv 

EdJos,  he  asserted;    hat  many  of  them  would  wtt- 
gly  have  subscribed  their  properties  within  the 
time  limited,  but  were  necessarily  excluded  by  the 
majority  on  the  ballot  |  and  as  it  was  equally  impos- 
sible to  know  those  who  were  against  the  question 
on  the  ballot,  he  nought  Oat  some  tenderness  was  ■ 
due  even  to  the  proprietors  of  those  three  compa- 
nies :  bis  opinion,  therefore,  was,  that  they  and  the 
uncomplying  annuitants  should  be  mduued  with 
further  time  to  complete  their  subscription :  but, 
In  order  to  preserve  the  authority  of  parliament, 
and  the  respect  due  to  that  august  assembly,  they 
ought  not  to  be  gratified  with  such  advantageous 
terms  as  were  allowed  to  the  annuitants  who  at 
first  cheerfully  complied  with  the  proposals  offered 
by  the  legislature.    For  these  reasons  he  proposed, 
that  although  the  term  of  subscribing  should  be 
protracted  till  the  thirtieth  day  uf  May,  the  encour- 
agement of  three  pounds  ten  shillings  per  centum 
per  annum  should  not  be  continued  to  the  second 
subscribers  longer  than  till  the  fifth  day  of  Decem- 
ber, in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  five.    Tne  proposal  being  approved,  a  bin  was 
framed  for  this  purpose,  as  well  as  for  redeeming 
such  annuities  as  should  not  be  subscribed,  which 
passed  through  both  houses,  and  was  enacted  into 
a  law,  after  having  received  an  additional  clause, 
empowering  the  East  India  company,  in  case  they 
should  subscribe  all  their  stock  bearing  an  interest 
cf  four  per  centum,  to  borrow,  with  the  consent  of 
the  treasury,  any  sums  not  exceeding  four  millions 
two  hundred  thousand  pounds,  after  the  several 
rates  of  interest  before  proposed  to  be  paid  by  tine 
public,  and  one  million  more  at  three  per  centum 
per  annum.    They  were  also  rested  with  a  power 
to  raise  money  by  bonds,  as  formerly  •  yet  so  as  the 
whole,  including  the  annuities,  should  not  exceed 
what  they  were  by  former  acts  empowered  to  bor- 
row.   The  objections  to  tho  execution  of  this  pro- 
ject, which  by  many  were  deemed  insurmountable, 
entirely  vanished  before  the  fortitude,  perseverance, 
and  caution  of  the  minister;  who  had  secured,  a- 
moug  the  monied  men  of  the  nation,  the  promise  ef 
such  sums  as  would  have  been  sufficient  to  pay  off 
the  capital  belonging  to  thoso  creditors  who  might 
refuse  to  accept  the  interest  thus  reduced.    Tne 
second  subscription  had  the  desired  effect,    Tho 
three  great  companies  acquiesced,  and  their  exam- 
ple was  followed  by  the  other  scrupulous  annuitants; 
the  national  burden  was  comfortably  lightened,  and 
the  sinking  fund  considerably  increased,  without 
producing  the  least  perplexity  or  disturbance  in 
the  commonwealth :  a  circumstance  that  could  not 
fail  to  excite  the  admiration  and  envy  of  all  chria* 
tendom. 

NEW  MUTINY  BILL. 

1790.  The  mutiny  bill  for  the  ensuing  year  was 
mitigated  with  an  essential  alteration,  relating  to 
the  oath  of  secrecy  imposed  upon  the  members  of 
every  court-martial,  who  were  now  released  from 
this  reserve,  if  required  to  give  evidence,  by  due 
course  of  law,  in  any  court  of  judicature ;  and 
whereas,  by  tho  former  mutiny  bill,  a  general  was 
empowered  to  order  the  revisal  of  any  sentence  by 
a  court-martial  as  often  as  he  pleased,  and,  on  that 
pretence,  to  keep  in  confinement  a  man  who  had 
been  acquitted  upon  a  fair  trial,  it  was  now  enacted, 
that  no  sentence  pronounced  by  any  court-martial, 
and  signed  by  the  president,  should  be  more  than 
once  liable  to  revisal.  Colonel  George  Townshend, , 
son  of  lord  viscount  Townshend,  who  had  equally 
distinguished  himself  by  his  civil  and  military  ac- 
complishments, proposed  another  clause,  for  pre- 
venting any  non-commissioned  officer's  being  broko 
or  reduced  into  the  ranks ;  or  any  soldier's  being 
punished,  but  by  the  sentence  of  a  court-martial. 
He  gave  the  house  to  understand,  that  certain  per- 
sons attended  at  the  door,  who  from  the  station  of 
non-commissioned  officers  had  been  broke,  and 
reduced  into  the  ranks,  without  trial,  or  any  cause 
assigned;  and  he  expatiated  not  only  upon  the 
iniquity  of  such  proceedings,  but  also  upon  the 
danger  of  leaving  such  arbitrary  power  in  the  hands 
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of  any  individual  officer.  A  warn  debate  was  the 
consequence  of  this  motion,  which,  however,  was 
orocruled  by  the  majority , 

SILL  FOR  ENCOURAGING  THE  IMPORTA- 
TION OP  IRON  FROM  AMERICA. 

Among  other  regulations  made  in  the  coarse  of 
this  session  for  the  encouragement  of  the  British 
manufactures,  a  large  duty  was  laid  upon  Irish  sail- 
cloth, which  being  sold  at  an  under  price,  was 
found  to  interfere  with  the  same  species  of  commod- 
ity fabricated  in  the  island  of  Great  Britain  ;  and, 
for  the  further  benefit  of  this  last,  the  bounty  upon 
the  exportation  of  it,  which  had  been  deducted 
from  a  defective  fund,  was  now  made  payable  out 
of  the  customs.  This  measure,  howerer,  was  not 
'  of  such  importance  to  the  nation,  as  the  act  which 
they  passed  for  encouraging  the  importation  of  pig 
and  bar  iron  from  the  British  colonies  in  North 
America.  Erery  well-wisher  to  his  country  reflect- 
ed with  concern  on  the  nature  of  the  British  trade 
with  Sweden,  from  which  kingdom  the  subjects  of 
h?s  Britannic  majesty  imported  more  iron  and  steel 
than  all  the  other  countries  in  Europe.  For  this  arti* 
cle  they  paid  a  very  great  balance  in  ready  money, 
which  the'  Swedes  again  expended  in  purchasing 
from  the  French,  and  other  mercantile  powers, 
those  necessaries  and  superfluities  with  which  they 
might  hare  been  as  cheaply  furnished  by  Great 
Britain.  In  the  mean  time,  the  English  colonies  in 
America  wore  restricted  by  severe  duties  from 
making  advantage  of  their  own  produce,  in  ex- 
changing their  iron  for  such  commodities  as  they 
were  under  the  necessity  of  procuring  from  their 
mother  country.  Such  restriction  was  not  only  a 
cruel  grievance  upon  our  own  settlements,  but  also 
atteudod  with  manifest  prejudice  to  the  interest  of 
Great  Britain,  annually  drained  of  great  sums,  in 
favour  of  an  ungrateful  nation,  from  which  no  part 
of  them  returned ;  whereas  the  iron  imported  from 
America  must  of  necessity  come  in  exchange  for 
our  own  manufactures.  The  commons  having  ap- 
pointed a  day  for  taking  this  affair  into  considera- 
tion, carefully  examined  into  the  state  of  the  Bri- 
tish commerce  carried  on  with 'Sweden,  as  well  as 
into  tho  accounts  of  iron  imported  from  the  planta- 
'  tions  of  America ;  and  a  committee  of  the  whole 
house  having  resolved,  that  the  duties  on  American 
pig  and  bar  iron  should  be  removed,  a  bill  [See  note 
S  S,  at  the  end  of  this  Vol.]  was  brought  in  for  that 
purpose,  containing  a  clause,  however,  to  provent 
his  majesty's  subjects  from  making  steel,  and 
establishing  mills  for  slitting  and  rolling  iron  within 
the  British  colonies 'of  America:  this  precaution 
being  taken,  that  the  colonists  might  not  interfere 
with  tho  manufactures  of  their  mother  country. 

ERECTION  OF  THE  BRITISH  HERRING 
FISHERY. 

The  next    commercial  improvement,  of  which 
we  shall  take  notice,  was  the  bill  for  ti>e  encour- 
agement of  the  British  white  herring  and  cod  fish- 
eries.   This  was  likewise  the  result  of  mature  de- 
liberation, importing,  that  a  bounty  of  thirty  shil- 
lings per  ton  should"  be  granted,  and  paid  out  of 
the  customs,  to  all  new  vessels  from  twenty  to  four- 
score tuns  burden,  which  should  be  built  for  that 
purpose,  and  actually  employed  in  the  fishery: 
that  a  society  should  be  incorporated,  under  the 
name  of  the  Free  British  Fishery,  by  a  charter,  not 
exclusive,  with  power  to  raise  a  capital  not  exceed- 
ing five  hundred  thousand  pounds  ;  and  that  three 
pounds  ten  shillings  per  centum  per  annum  should 
be  granted  and  paid  out  of  the  customs  to  tho  pro- 
prietors for  fourteen  years,  for  so  much  of  the  capi- 
tal as  should  be  actually  employed  in  the  said  fish- 
eries.   Corresponding  chambers  were  proposed  to 
bo  erected  in  remote  parts  of  North  Britain,  for 
taking  in  subscriptions,  and  prosecuting  the  trade, 
under  the  directions  of  the  company  at  London ; 
nod  tho  nation  in  general  seemed  eager  to  dispute 
this  branch  of  commerce  with  the  subjects  of  Hol- 
land, whom  they  considered  as  ungrateful  interlop- 
ers.   In  tho  house  of  peers,  howerer,  the  bill  met 
with  a  formidable  opposition  from  the  earl  of  Win- 
chcisea  and  lord  Sandys,  who  justly  observed,  that 
it  was  a  crude,  indigested  scheme,  which,  in  the 
execution,  would  never  answer  the  expectations  of 
the  people :  that  in  contending  with  tho  Dutch, 
w.w  arc  the  patterns  cf  unwearied  industry,  and 


the  most  rigid  economy,  nothing  eoutl  be  more 
absurd  than  a  joint  stock  company,  which  is  always 
clogged  with  extraordinary  expense ;  and  the  reso- 
lution of  fitting  out  vessels  at  the  port  of  London, 
where  all  sorts  of  materials,  labour,  and  seamen, 
are  so  much  dearer  than  in  any  other  part  of  die 
united  kingdom,  exclusive  of  the  great  distance  and 
dangerous  voyage  between  the  metropolis  and  the 
Sound  of  Brassa  in  Shetland,  the  rendezvous  at 
which  all  the  herring-busses  were  to  assemble  in 
the  beginning  of  the  fishing  season.    They  likewise 
took  notice  of  the  heavy  duty  on  salt,  used  in 
curing  die  fish  for  sale,  and  the  beef  for  provision 
to  the  mariners  ;  a  circumstance  of  itself  sufficient 
to  discourage   adventurers  from  embarking  in  a 
commerce  which,  at  best,  yields  but  very  slender 
profits  to  the  trade  in  particular,  how  important 
soever  it  might  prove  to  the  community  in  generaL 
These  objections  were  answered  by  the  duke  of 
Argylo  and  the  earl  of  Granville,  who  seemed  to 
dunk  that  this  branch  of  trade  could  not  be  fairly 
set  on  foot,  without  such  a  considerable  suae  of 
money  as  no  single  individual  would  care  to  ad- 
vance ;  that  a  joint  stock  company  would  be  male 
to  prosecute  die  fishery  at  a  smaller  expense  than 
that  which  particular  traders  must  necessarily  in. 
cur;  that  the  present  spirit  of  die  nation,  which 
was  eagerly  bent  upon  trying  the  experiment,  ought 
not  to  be  balked  by  delay,  lest  it  should  evaporate ; 
and  that,  though  the  plan  was  not  unexceptionable, 
the  defects  of  it  might,  in  the  sequel,  be  remedied 
by  the  legislature.    In  a  word,  the  bill  was  adopted 
by  the  majority,  with  a  small  amendment  in  the 
title,  which  produced  some  disquiets  in  the  lower 
house ;  but  this  dispute  was  compromised,  and  H 
was  enacted  into  a  law  towards  the  close  of  the 
session.    Nothing  could  be  more  agreeable  to  the 

imbtic  than  the  sanction  of  die  legislature  to  this 
avourite  plan,  which  was  ardently  promoted,  and 
patronised  by  m.en  of  the  greatest  eminence  for 
wealth  and  popularity.  The  company  chose  for 
their  governor  die  prince  of  Wales,  who  received 
this  proof  of  their  attachment  and  respect  with 
particular  marks  of  satisfaction :  tho  president  and 
vice-president  were  both  aldermen  of  London ;  and 
the  council  was  composed  of  thirty  genticmen,  the 
majority  of  whom  were  members  of  parliament. 
Great  pains  were  taken,  and  some  artifice  was 
used,  to  learn  the  Dutch  method  of  curing  the  fish. 
People  crowded  with  their  subscriptions ;  a  number 
of  hands  were  employed  in  building  and  eqmpjang 
the  busses  or  vessels  used  in  the  fishery;  and  the 
most  favourable  consequences  were  expected  from 
tho  general  vigour  and  alacrity  which  animated 
these  preparations.  But  the  success  did  not  gratify 
the  sanguine  hopes  of  the  projectors  and  adven- 
turers. The  objections  made  in  the  house  of  lords 
soon  appeared  to  have  been  well  founded:  these 
cooperating  with  mismanagement  in  the  directors, 
the  spirit  of  the  company  began  to  flag,  die  natural 
consequences  of  commercial  disappointment ;  and 
now  die  British  fishery  seems  to  languish  under 
the  neglect  of  the  legislature. 

NEW  AFRICAN  COMPANY. 

Touch i  wo  the  trade  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  peti- 
tions were  renewed  by  the  company  and  its  credit- 
ors, the  merchants  of  Bristol,  Liverpool,  and  Las> 
caster :  and  a  remonstrance  was^presented  by  die 
planters  and  merchants  interested  in  the  British 
sugar  settlements  in  America;  but  the  commons 
adhered  to  their  former  resolutions  of  laying  open 
the  trade,  maintaining  the  forts  at  the  public  ex- 
pense, and  regulating  the  commerce  by  a  commit- 
tee of  merchants,  representing  the  chief  trading 
towns  in  the  kingdom,  to  be  superintended  by  the 
the  board  of  trade  and  plantations.  The  bill  was 
accordingly  framed  and  presented,  and  having 
proceeded  through  both  houses  without  opposition, 
obtained  the  royal  assent.  Over  and  above  these 
wise,  salutary,  and  patriotic  measures  for  tho  im- 
provement of  commerce,  they  encouraged  the  im- 
{>ortation  of  raw  silk  by  an  act,  reducing  the  duties 
brmerly  payable  on  that  which  was  the  growth  of 
China  to  the  same  that  is  raised  on  the  raw  silk 
from  Italy,  and  allowing  the  same  drawback  upon 
the  exportation  of  the  one  which  had  been  usually 
granted  on  the  other.  A  second  bill  was  brought 
in  for  the  encouragement  of  the  growth  and  culture 
of  silk  in  Carolina  and  Georgia,  where  it  had  been 
lately  produced  with  extraordinary  success,  by 
freeing  from  all  duties  that  which  should  bo  i» 
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potted  from  Ids  mejosty*B  dominions  in  America; 
and  a  third  wu  framed,  permitting  raw  silk  of  the 
•growth  or  prodnoe  of  Persia,  purchnsed  in  Russia, 
to  be  imported  into  Great  Britain,  from  any  port  or 
place  belonging  to  the  empire  of  Russia.  Divers 
efforts  were  made,  by  different  members  in  the  op- 
position, to  rectify  certain  abuses  in  the  army  and 
administration:  some  bills  were  brought  in,  and 
several  petitions  were  left  on  the  table ;  but  oil  of 
them  prayed  abortive,  from  the  power  and  influence 
of  the  minister,  who  seemed  resolved  that  no  ben- 
efit should  now  upon  the  nation  through  any 
channel  but  his.  own.  Nevertheless,  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  for  the  honour  of  his  memory,  that 
there  is  no  session  on  record  so  productive  as  this 
was  of  measures  advantageous  to  the  commuxity. 

WESTMINSTER  ELECTION. 

Thb  people,  however,  were  not  entirely  satisfied 
with  the  conduct  of  the  administration,  a  we  may 
Judge  from  the  ferment  and   commotions   raised 
during  the  progress  of  an  election  for  a  citizen  to 
represent  the  city  of  Westminster  in  parliament. 
The  seat  which  had  been  filled  by  lord  Trentham, 
eldest  son  of  earl  Gower,  having  become  vacant,  in 
consequence  of  that  nobleman's  accepting  a  place 
at  the  board  of  admiralty,  he  again  declared  himself 
a  candidate,  and  met  with  a  violent  opposition. 
Those    who    styled  themselves   the  independent 
electors  of  Westminster  being  now  incensed  to  an 
wnoommon  degree  of  turbulence  by  the  interposi- 
tion of  ministerial  influence,  determined  to  use  their 
utmost  endeavours  to  baffle  the  designs   of  the 
court,  and  at  the  same-time  take  vengeance  on  the 
family  of  earl  Gower,  who  had  entirely  abandoned 
the  opposition,  of  which  he  was  formerly  one  of 
the  most  respected  leaders.    With  this  view  they 
held  consultations,  agreed  to  resolutions,  and  set 
up  a  private  gentleman,  named  Sir  George  Vande- 
put,  as  the  competitor  of  lord  Trentham,  declaring 
that  they  would  support  his  pretensions  at  their 
own  expense,  being  the  more  encouraged  to  this 
enterprise  by  the  countenance  and  assistance  of 
the  prince  of  Wales  and  his  adherents.    They  ac- 
cordingly opened  houses  of  entertainment  for  their 
partisans,  solicited  votes,  circulated  remonstrances, 
and  propagated  abuse :  in  a  word,  they  canvassed 
with  surprising  spirit  and  perseverance  against  the 
whole  interest  of  St  James's.    Mobs  were  hired 
and  processions  made  on  both  sides,  and  the  city  of 
Westminster  was  filled  with  tumult  and  uproar. 
The  mutual  animosity  of  the  parties  seemed  every 
day  to  increase  during  the  election,  and  a  great 
number  of  unqualified  votes  were  presented  on 
both  sides  :  all  the  powers  of  insuruation,  obloquy, 
and  ridicule,  were  employed  to  vilify  and  depre- 
ciate both  candidates.    At  length  the  poll  being 
closed,  a  majority  of  votes  appeared  in  behalf  of 
lord  Trentham ;  but  a  scrutiny  being  demanded  by 
the  other  side,  the  returning  officer  complied  with 
their  request.    The  speaker  of  the  lower  house  had 
issued  his  warrant  for  a  new  writ  of  election  about 
the  middle  of  November ;  and  towards  the  end  of 
February  Mr.  Fox,  secretary  at  war,  standing  up, 
and  observing  that  no  return  had  yet  been  made, 
thought  proper  to  move,  that  the  clerk  of  the  crown, 
the  messenger  extraordinary  attending  the  great 
seal,  the  under  Sheriff  of  Middlesex,  and  the  high- 
bailiff  of  Westminster,  should  attend  next  morning, 
and  give  an  account  of  their  issuing,  delivering, 
and  executing  the  writ  of  election.    These  being 
examined,  and  the  hifth-bafliff  declaring  that  he 
would  proceed  with  aU  possible  despatch  in  the 
scrutiny,  which  had  been  demanded  and  was  bo- 
ffun  ;  Mr.  Speaker  explained  to  him  some  particu- 
lars of  his  duty ;  in  the  discharge  of  which,  ho  was 
given  to  understand  he  might  depend  upon  the 
protection  of  the  house,  should  he  meet  with  any 
obstruction  which  he  could  not  otherwise  surmount. 
By  the  violence  and  caprice  with  which  a  great 
number  of  votes  were  contested  on  both  sides,  the 
scrutiny  was  peptracted  a  long  time,  and  the  return 
attended  with  some  extraordinary  consequences, 
which  shall  be  particularized  among  the  transac- 
tions of  the  next  year.    In  the  mean  time  tho  pre- 
sent session  of  parliament  was  closed  on  the  twelfth 
day  of  April,  with  a  speech  from  the  throne,  com- 
mending the  commons  for  having  seized  the  very 
first  opportunity  of  reducing  the  interest  of  the 
national' debt,  without  the  least  infringement  upon 
tho  faith  of  parliament ;  and  congratulating  them 
on  the  flourishing  state  of  the  public  credit,  which 
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could  not  fail  to  add  strength  and  reputation  to  the 
government  both  at  home  and  Efmwdi  Immedi* 
ateiy  after  the  rising  of  the  parliament,  his  majes- 
ty appointed  a  regency  to  govern  the  kingdom  in 
his  absence,  and-  embarked  for  the  continent,  in 
order  to  visit  his  German  dominions. 

EARTHQUAKES  IN  LONDON. 

Thb  month  of  January  and  the  beginning  of 
February  were  distinguished,  tho  first  day  by  a  very 
remarkable  Aurora  Borealis,  appearing  at  night  to 
the  north  east,  of  a  deep  and  dusky  red  colour,  like 
the  reflection  of  some  great  fire,  for  which  it  was 
by  many  people  mistaken ;  and  the  coruscations, 
unlike  those  that  are  generally  observed,  did  not 
meet  in  the  zenith,  but  in  a  point  some  degrees  to 
the  southward.  February  was  ushered  in  by  terri- 
ble peals  of  thunder,  flashes  of  lightning,  and  such 
a  tempest  of  wind,  hail,  and  rain,  as  overwhelmed 
with  fear  and  consternation  the  inhabitants  of  Bris- 
tol, where  it  chiefly  raged.  On  the  eight  day  of 
the  same  month,  between  twelve  and  one  in  the 
afternoon,  the  people  of  London  were  still  more 
dreadfully  alarmed  by  the  shock  of  an  earthquake, 
which  shook  all  the  houses  with  such  violence,  that 
the  furniture  rocked  on  the  floors,  the  pewter  and 
porcelain  rattled  on  the  shelves,  the  chamber-beOsi 
rang,  and  the  whole  of  this  commotion  was  attend- 
ed with  a  clap  or  noise  resembling  that  produced 
by  the  fall  or  some  heavy  piece  of  furniture.  The 
shock  extended  through  the  cities  of  London  and 
Westminster,  and  was  felt  on  both  sides  the  river 
Thames,  from  Greenwich  to  the  westward  of  Lon- 
don ;  but  not  perceptible  at  a  considerable  distance. 
On  the  very  same  day  of  the  next  month,  between 
five  and  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  metropolis  were  again  affrighted  by  a  second 
shock,  more  violent  than  the  first,  and  abundantly 
more  alarming,  as  it  waked  the  greater  part  of  the 
people  from  their  repose.  It  was  preceded  by  a 
succession  of  thick  low  flashes  of  lightning,  and.  a 
rumbling  noise,  like  that  of  a  heavy  carriage  rolling 
over  a  hollow  pavement.  The  shock  itself  consisted 
of  repeated  -vibrations,  which  lasted  some  seconds, 
and  violently  shook  every  house  from  top  to  bottom. 
Again  the  chars  rocked,  the  shelves  clattered,  the 
small  bells  rang,  and  in  some  places  public  clocks 
were  heard  to  strike.  Many  persons  roused  by 
this  terrible  visitation,  started  naked  from  their 
beds,  and  ran  to  their  doors  and  windows  in  dis- 
traction ;  yet  no  life  was  lost,  and  no  house  over- 
thrown by  this  concussion,  though  it  was  so  dreadful 
as  to  threaten  an  immediate  dissolution  of  the 
globe.  The  circumstance,  however,  did  not  fail  to 
make  a  deep  impression  upon  ignorant,  weak,  and 
superstitious  minds,  which  were  the  more  affected 
by  the  consideration  that  the  two  shocks  were  per- 
iodical ;  that  the  second,  which  happened  exactly 
one  month  after  the  first,  had  been  the  more  vio- 
lent ;  and  that  the  next,  increasing  in  proportion, 
might  be  attended  with  the  most  dismal  conse- 
quences. This  general  notion  was  confirmed,  and 
indeed  propagated,  among  all  ranks  of  people,  by 
the  admonitions  of  a  fanatic  soldier,  who  publicly 
preached  up  repentance,  and  boldly  prophesied 
that  the  next  shock  would  happen  on  the  same  day 
of  April,  and  totally  destroy  the  cities  of  London 
and  Westminster.  Considering  the  infectious  na- 
ture of  fear  and  superstition,  and  the  emphatic 
manner  jn  which  the  imagination  had  been  prepar- 
ed and  prepossessed,  it  was  no  wonder  that  the 
prediction  of  this  illiterate  enthusiast  should 
have  contributed,  in  a  great  measure,  to  augment 
the  general  terror.  The  churches  were  crowded 
with  penitent  sinners :  the  sons  of  riot  and  profligacy 
were  overawed  into  sobriety  and  decorum.  The 
streets  no  longer  resounded  with  execrations,  or 
the  noise  of  brutal  licentiousness ;  and  the  band 
of  charity  was  liberally  opened.  Those,  whom 
fortune  had  enabled  to  retire  from  the  devoted  city, 
fled  to  the  country  with  hurry  and  precipitation 
insomuch  that  the  highways  were  encumbered  with 
horses  and  carriages.  Many  who  had,  iu  the  be 
ginning,  combated  these  groundless  fears  with  the 
weapons  of  reason  and  ridicule,  begou  insensibly 
to  imbibe  the  contagion,  and  felt  their  hearts  fail, 
in  proportion  as  the  hour  of  probation  approached  : 
even  science  and  philosophy  were  not  proof  against 
the  unaccountable  effects  of  this  communication. 
In  after  ages  it  will  hardly  be  believed,  that  on  the 
evening  of  the  eighth  day  of  April,  the  open  fields 
that  skirt  the  metropolis  -we  fitted  with  an  incred- 
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ble  nunJber  of  people  assembled  in  chain,  in 
chaises,  and  coaches,  as  well  ai  on  foot,  who  waited 
in  the  most  fearful  suspense  until  morning,  and  the 
return  of  daydisproved  the  truth  of  the  dreaded 
prophecy.  Then  their  fears  vanished  :  they  re- 
turned to  their  respective  habitations  in  a  transport 
of  joy ;  and  were  soon  reconciled  to  their  aban- 
doned vices,  which  flkey  seemed  to  resume  with 
redoubled  affection  and  onoe  more  bade  defiance 
to  the  vengeance  of  heaven. 

PESTILENTIAL  FEVER  AT  THE  SESSION  IN 
THE  OLD  BAILET. 

Br  this  time  all  the  jails  in  England  were  fined 
with  the  refuse  of  the  army  and  navy,  which  hav- 
ing been  dismissed  at  the  peace,  and  either  averse 
to  labour,  or  excluded  from  employment,  had  na- 
turally preyed  upon  the  commonwealth.  Great 
numbers  of  those  wretches  who,  by  proper  regula- 
tions, might  have  been  rendered  serviceable  to  the 
community,  were  executed  as  examples  ;  and  the 
rest  perished  miserably,  amidst  the  stench  and 
horrors  of  noisome  dungeons.  Even  the  prison  of 
Newgate  was  rendered  so  infectious  by  the  un- 
common crowds  of  confined  felons,  stowed  together 
In  close  apartments,  that  the  very  air  they  breathed 
acquired  a  pestilential  degree  of  putrefaction.  It 
was  this  putrefied  air,  which,  adhering  to  the 
domes  of  the  malefactors  brought  to  trial  at  the 
bar  of  the  Old  Bailey  in  May,  produced  among  the 
audience  a  pestilential  fever,  which  infected  and 
proved  fatal  to  the  lord  mayor  of  London,  to  one 
alderman,  two  of  the  judges,  divers  lawyers  who 
attended  the  session,  the  greatest  part  of  the  jury, 
and  a  considerable'  number  of  the  spectators.  In 
order  to  prevent  such  disasters  for  the  future,  the 
jails  were  cleansed,  and  accommodated  with  ven- 
tilators, which  exhaust  the  foul  and  supply  a  circula- 
tion of  fre*h  air;  and  other  humane  precautions 
were  taken  for  the  benefit  of  the  prisoners. 

DISPUTES  BETWEEN  RUSSIA  AND 
SWEDEN. 

Tbk  affairs  of  the  continent  underwent  no  re- 
markable alteration.  An  ambassador  extraordinary 
being  sent  to  Petersburgh  from  the  court  of  Lon- 
don declared  to  the  czarina's  minister,  that  in  case 
of  a  rupture  between  Russia  and  Sweden,  occa- 
sioned by  the  hostilities  committed  by  the  former 
power,  his  Britannic  majesty  would  consider  Rus- 
sia as  the  aggressor,  and  the  cxarina  could  not 
expect  that  he  would  supply  her  with  the  succours 
which  he  was  engaged  bv  treaty  to  furnish  for  her 
defence,  in  case  she  should  be  attacked.  A  declara- 
tion of  the  same  nature  was  made  by  the  ambassa- 
dor of  her  imperial  majesty  the  queen  of  Hungary, 
while  the  ministers  of  France  and  Prussia,  who 
were  in  strict  alliance  with  Sweden,  gave  her  to 
understand,  that  they  would  punctually  fulfil  their 
engagements  with  the  court  of  Stockholm,  should 
she  actually  invade  the  Swedish  territories  of 
Finland.  The  spirit  with  which  the  king  of  Prus- 
sia exerted  himself  on  this  occasion,  gave  infinite 
umbrage  to  the  cxarina,  who.  indeed,  expressed 
her  resentment,  by  treating  the  minister  of  Bran- 
denburgh  with  contemptuous  neglect,  and  even 
refused  to  favour  him  with  an  audience  till  he 
should  be  vested  with  the  character  of  ambassador. 
Thus  were  sown  the  seeds  of  misunderstanding 
between  those  two  powers,  which,  in  the  sequel, 
grew  up  to  the  most  bitter  animosity,  and  served 
to  inflame  those  dissentions  which  have  desolated 
the  fairest  provinces  of  Germany.  The  remon- 
strance of  his  Prussian  majesty,  with  respect  to 
the  troubles  of  the  North,  was  couched  m  such 
terms  as  gave  dissatisfaction  to  the  court  of  Peters- 
burgh. The  Russian  minister  retired  from  Berlin 
without  the  ceremony  of  taking  leave,  and  the 
Prussian  ambassador  Warcndorf  was  recalled  from 
the  court  of  the  czarina. 

PLAN  FOR  ELECTING  THE  ARCHDUKE 
JOSEPH  KING  OF  THE  ROMANS.. 

The  attention  of  his  Britannic  majesty  was  not 
wholly  engrossed  by  the  disputes  between  Russia 
and  Sweden.  He  had  another  object  in  view, 
which  more  nearly  concerned  the  interest  of  his 
t  German  dominions ;  and  had  set  on  foot  two  nego- 
tiations of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  commerce 
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and  advantage  of  Great  Britain, 
principal  aim  was,  in  conjunction  with  the  coaurt  of 
Vienna,  to  take  such  measures  as  would  secure  the 
succession  of  the  imperial  dignity  to  the  archdnke 
Joseph,  eldest  son  and  heir  to  the  reigning  esa- 
peror.  As  the  previous  step  to  that  elevation,  at 
was  proposed  to  elect  tins  young  prince  kins;  of  the 
Romans  ;  and  for  this  purpose  it  was  necessary 
to  procure  a  majority  not  only  of  the  electors,  bait 
also  in  the  diet  of  the  empire,  through  which  tan 
proposal  must  have  passed.  No  stone  was  loft  un- 
turned to  reconcile  this  expedient  to  the 
princes.  Subsidies  were  offered  by  the 
powers  of  England,  and  the  States-general,  to  the 
electors  of  Menta  and  Cologn  ;  and  a  treaty  of  the 
same  nature  was  concluded  with  the  elector  ef 
Bavaria,  who,  in  consideration  of  an  annual  sub- 
sidy, amounting  to  forty  thousand  pounds  sterling, 
two  thirds  to  be  paid  by  Britain,  and  the  rest  by 
the  States-general,  engaged  to  keep  in  readiness  a 
body  of  six  thousand  infantry,  as  auxiliaries  to  tie 
maritime  powers,  though  not  to  act  against  the 
emperor  or  empire  ;  and  to  join  the  interest  ef 
his  Britannic  majesty  in  the  diet,  as  well  as  in  die 
electoral  college,  rn  order  to  render  the  king  ef 
Poland,  elector  of  Saxony,  propitious  to  this  de- 
sign, he  was  accommodated  with  the  loan  of  a  very 
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bailiwicks  and  lordships  belonging  to  die  Saxon 
dominions.  Thus  a  majority  of  the  electors  was 
secured,  and  such  foundations  were  laid  foot  the 
success  of  this  project,  that  it  was  generaBy 
belitved  it  would  bo  accomplished  in  his  Britannic 
majesty's  next  visit  to  his  German  dominions. 
Hopes,  it  was  said,  were  given  to  the  king  ef 
Sweden,  that  his  concurrence  would  be  gratified 
by  erecting  the  house  of  Hesse-Cassel,  of  which 
he  was  head,  into  a  tenth  electorate.  Arguments 
of  an  interesting  nature  were  used  with  the  king 
of  Prussia,  and  the  elector  Palatine,  that  if  possi- 
ble, tiie  diet  might  unanimously  approve  of  tint 
measure,  so  necessary  for  establishing  the  peace  ef 
the  empire,  and  preventing  such  troubles  as  arose 
from  a  disputed  succession  at  the  death  of  Charles 
the  sixth.  These  endeavours,  however,  did  net 
succeed  in  their  full  extent. 

The  king  of  Prussia,  as  elector  of  Brandenburga, 
opposed  the  election  as  unnecessary  and  improper, 
on  account  of  the  health  and  vigour  of  die  reign- 
ing emperor,  and  die  tender  years  of  the  arch- 
duke. This  monarch  had  set  himself  up  as  n  ba- 
lance to  die  power  of  the  house  of  Austria,  which 
had  long  aspired  to  the  absolute  dominion  over  its 
co-estates,  and  endeavoured  to  establish  an  heredi- 
tary right  of  succession  to  the  empire :  he,  there- 
fore, employed  all  his  influence  to  frustrate  die 
measure  proposed,  either  actuated  by  a  spirit  of 

Euro  patriotism,  or  inspired  with  designs  which  he 
ad  not  yet  thought  proper  to  declare.  The  oppo- 
sition was  joined  by  the  elector  Palatine,  and  coun- 
tenanced by  the  French  king :  who  protested,  tha^ 
for  the  sake  bf  peace,  he  would  not  oppose  tins 
election,  though  contrary  to  the  Golden  Bull,  pro- 
vided it  should  be  confirmed  by  the  unanimous 
consent  of  the  electoral  college  ;  but  should  any 
one  member  signify  his  dissent,  and  he  or  any  state 
of  the  empire  claim  the  protection  and  assistance 
of  his  most  christian  majesty,  he  could  not  dispense 
with  granting  both,  in  consequence  of  his  being 
guarantee  of  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  ;  an  engage- 
ment by  which  he  was  obliged  to  succour  those 
princes  and  states  of  the  empire  who  aught  have 
recourse  to  him,  in  case  of  any  grievance  they 
suffered  contrary  to  what  was  stipulated  in  that 
constitution.  This  declaration  co-operating  with 
the  known  character  of  his  Prussian  majesty, 
whose  great  army  over-awed  Hanover  and  Bohe- 
mia, in  all  probability  damped  that  vigour  with 
which  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Herenhausen  had 
hitherto  prosecuted  this  important  negotiation. 

DISPUTES  WITH  THE  FRENCH  ABOUT  THE 
LIMITS  OF  NOVA  SCOTIA. 

Thk  second  object  that  employed  the  attention 
of  the  British  ministry,  was  the  establishment  of 
the  precise  limits  of  Acadia,  or  Nova  Scotia,  when* 
the  new  colony  had  suffered  great  mischief  and 
interruption  from  the  incursions  of  the  Indians, 
excited  to  these  outrages  by  (he  subjects  and 
emissaries  of  France.  Commissaries  had  been 
appointed,  by  both  crowns,  to  meet  at  Paris,  and 
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dispute*  j  bat  the  conferences 

were  rendered  abortive  by  every  art  of  cavilling, 
chicanery,  and  procrastination,  which  Hie  French 
commissioners  opposed  te  the  justice  and  perspicu- 
ity of  the  English  claims.  They  not  only  misinter- 
preted treaties,  though  expressed  with  the  utmost 
precision,  and  perplexed  the  conferences  with  diffi- 
culties and  matter  foreign  to  the  subject,  but  they 
carried  the  finesse  of  perfidy  so  far  as  to  produce 
false  charts  and  maps  of  the  country,  in  which  the 
rivers  and  boundaries  were  misplaced  and  misre- 
presented. At  this  time  also  the  insincerity  of  the 
French  court  appeared  in  affected  delays  and  art- 
ful objections,  with  respect  to  the  evacuation  of  the 
neutral  islands  in  the  West  Indies;  and  the  gov- 
ernors of  the  British  plantations,  in  different  parts 
of  North  America,  transmitted  intelligence,  that  the 
French  bad  begun  to  make  encroachments  on  the 
bank  of  the  English  colonies. 

TBEATY  WITH  SPAIN. 

PsRffAPb  the  precarious  footing  on  which  the 
peace  stood  between  Great  Britain  and  France  at 
this  juncture,  and  the  critical  situation  of  affairs  in 
Germany ;  determined  the  ministry  of  Bogland  to 
oouroromise  all  differences  with  Spain,  upon  such 
terms  as  at  any  other  time  they  would  hardly  have 
embraced.  In  order  to  discuss  those  points  be- 
tween the  two  nations,  which  had  not  been  settled 
by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  conferences  were 
also  begun  at  Madrid,  and  carried  on  by  Mr.  Keene, 
plenipotentiary  to  his  Britannic  majesty,  and  Don 
Joseph  de  Carvajal  and  Lancastro,  the  Spanish 
king's  minister.  At  length  a  treaty  was  concluded 
on  these  conditions :  the  king  of  Spain  engaged  to 
pay,  in  three  months,  to  the  Bouth  Sea  company  of 
England,  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling,  as 
an  ^damnification  for  all  claims  upon  his  crown,  by 
virtue  of  the  assiento.  In  other  respects,  the  trade 
and  navigation  of  the  English  to  the  ports  of  Spam 
were  regulated  by  former  treaties.  It  was  stipu- 
lated, that  they  should  pay  no  other  duties  than 
those  that  were  exacted  of  them  in  the.  reign  of 
ChaTles  II.  of  Spain  :  that  they  should  be  treated 
OB  the  rooting  of  the  most  favoured  nations ;  and 
continue  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  taking  salt  at  the 
Wand  of  Tortuga.  But  there  was  no  article  re- 
stricting the  Spanish  guarda  costas  from  search- 
ing the  British  vessels  on  the  high  seas :  although, 
as  we  have  already  observed,  this  insolent  preroga- 
tive, assumed  without  right,  and  exercised  without 
hmnanity,  was,  in  effect,  the  original  and  sole  cause 
of  the  late  rupture,  which  had  been  attended  with 
such  enormous  expense  to  the  nation.  It  must  be 
owned,  however,  that  his  Catholic  majesty  was  at 
mis  period  extremely  well  disposed  to  live  upon 
good  terms  with  Great  Britain.  He  was  resolved 
to  indulge  his  people  with  the  blessings  of  peace,  to 
propagate  a  spirit  of  industry  throughout  his  domi- 
nions, and  in  particular,  to  encourage  commerce, 
which  he  foresaw  would  prove  a  much  more  certain 
and  inexhaustible  source  of  wealth,  power,  and  in- 
fluence, than  all  the  treasures  he  could  drain  from 
the  mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  His  resolutions  on 
mis  interesting  subject  were  chiefly  directed  by 
Don  Ricardo  Wall,  who  now  acted  as  his  minister 
at  London ;  a  gentleman  of  Irish  extract,  who  had 
distinguished  himself  in  the  field  as  well  as  in  the 
cabinet,  and  possessed  the  joint  qualifications  of  a 
general  and  a  statesman.  He  had,  by  virtue  of  a 
passport,  come  over  privately  to  England  before 
the  peace,  in  order  to  pave  the  way  for  the  treaty, 
by  a  secret  negotiation  with  the  English  ministers; 
but  immediately  after  the  peace  was  proclaimed, 
he  appeared  in  the  character  of  ambassador.  He 
was  possessed  of  the  most  insinuating  address, 
shrewd,  penetrating,  and  inquisitive.  While  he  re- 
sided in  London,  he  spared  no  pains  in  learning  the 
nature  of  those  manufactures,  and  mat  commerce, 
by  which  Great  Britain  had  been  so  remarkably 
aggrandized ;  and  on  his  return  to  Spain,  where  in 
a  little  time  he  was  placed  at  the  helm  of  affairs, 
he  turned  the  knowledge  he  had  thus  acquired  to 
the  advantage  of  his  country.  He  not  only  pro- 
moted the  useful  arts,  within  the  kingdom  of  Spain, 
but  demonstrated  the  infinite  advantage  that  would 
accrue  from  an  active  trade,  which  the  Spaniards 
had  for  many  ages  neglected ;  and  in  a  few  years 
their  ships  were  seen  to  swarm  in  all  the  commer- 
.  rial  ports  of  Europe.  Of  other  foreign  events  which 
distinguished  this  summer,  the  most  remarkable 
was  the  death  of  John,  king  of  Portugal,  who  per- 


fectly understood,  and  steadily  pursued,  me  true 
interests  of  his  country,  and  in  whom  many  princely 
qualities  were  debased  by  a  cruel  spirit  of  bigotry 
and  superstition.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest 
son  Joseph,  who  if  he  has  fallen  short  of  his  father 
in  seme  respects,  cannot  be  justly  charged  with 
having  inherited  this  paternal  weakness. 

SESSION  OPENED. 

Trb  king  of  Great  Britain  having  returned  to 
England,  opened  the  session  of  parliament  in  Janu- 
ary with  a  speech,  importing,  that  he  had  concluded 
a  treaty  with  the  king  of  Spain,  and  amicably  ad- 
justed such  differences  as  could  not  be  so  properly 
compromised  in  a  general  treaty:  that  the  com- 
merce of  this  nation  with  that  country  was  re-estab- 
lished upon  the  most  advantageous  and  sure  foun- 
dations ;  and  that  there  was  the  greatest  reason  to 
hope  the  ancient  friendship  between  Great  Britain 
and  Spain  would,  from  mutual  inclination  as  well  as 
interest,  be  now  effectually  restored.  He  told  them, 
that  in  conjunction  with  the  Empress-queen  and 
the  States-general,  he  had  concluded  a  treaty  with 
the  Elector  of  Bavaria ;  and  was  employed  m  tak- 
ing such  further  measures  as  might  best  tend  to 
strengthen  and  secure  the  tranquillity  of  the  em- 
pire, support  its  system,  and  timely  anticipate  such 
events  as  had  been  found  by  experience  to  endan- 

{fer  the  common  cause,  involve  Europe  in  the  cal- 
amities of  war,  and  occasion  the  loss  of  much  blood 
and  treasure  to  these  kingdoms.  He  promised, 
that  both  these  treaties  should  be  subjected  to  their 
perusal ;  he  gave  them  to  understand,  that  he  had 
received  from  all  the  other  contracting  powers  in 
tho  definitive  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chajpelle,  the  most 
full  and  clear  declarations  of  their  resolution  to 
preserve  the  general  peace ;  and  that  he  had  taken 
care  to  consolidate  the  ties  of  union  and  friendship 
between  him  and  his  allies,  the  better  to  secure 
their  mutual  interests,  maintain  the  peace  already 
subsisting,  and  prevent  the  occasion  of  any  future 
rupture.  Finally,  he  recommended  unanimity,  the 
improvement  of  commerce,  and  the  effectual  sup- 
pression of  such  outrages  and  violences  as  are  in- 
consistent with  good  order  and  government,  and 
endanger  the  lives  and  properties  of  the  subject, 
whose  happiness  and  flourishing  condition  bo  had 
entirely  at  ntart. 

When  the  motion  was  made  for  an  address  of, 
thanks,  couched  in  terms  that  savoured  of  the  most 
implicit  complaisance,  approbation,  and  acquies- 
cence in  the  measures  which  the  crown  had  taken, 
the  Earl  of  Eg— L  and  some  other  anti-courtiers, 
affirmed,  that  such  an  address  would  be  equally 
servile  and  absurd.  They  observed,  mat  nothing 
could  be  more  preposterous  than  a  blind  approba- 
tion of  measures  which  they  did  not  know :  that 
nothing  could  be  more  ridiculous  than  their  congra- 
tulations on  the  present  happy  tranquillity,  when 
almost  every  day's  newspapers  informed  them  of 
some  British  ships  being  seised  by  the  Spaniards, 
or  some  new  attack  made  by  the  French  ou  our 
infant  colony  in  Nova  Scotia.  With  respect  to  the 
continent  of  Europe,  they  affirmed,  mat  the  tran- 
quillity of  Germany  would  have  been  upon  a  much 
more  solid  foundation,  had  England  never  inter- 
posed in  the  affairs  of  the  empire :  in  that  case  the 
princes  would  of  themselves  have  supported  the 
Constitution  of  their  own  country :  that  the  election 
Of  an  infant. for  die  king  of  die  Romans  was  much 
more  likely  to  disturb  than  establish  the  tranquillity 
of  Europe ;  because  it  would  help  to  overturn  the 
constitution  of  the  empire,  by  rendering  the  impe- 
rial dignity  hereditary  in  one  house,  instead  of  being 
the  result  of  a  free  election.  They  took  notice,  that 
the  constitution  had  provided  vicars  to  govern  the 
empire  during  the  vacancy  of  the  imperial  throne ; 
but  had  made  no  provision  of  regents,  protectors,  or 
guardians,  for  a  minor  emperor,  because  it  was 
never  supposed  that  a  minor  would  be  chosen. 
They  inveighed  against  the  late  treaty  with  Spain ; 
in  which,  they  said,  the  ministry,  for  the  paltry  sum 
of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds,  had  given  up  the 
claims  of  the  South  Sea  company,  and  other  British 
merchants,  who  had  suffered  from  depredations  to 
the  amount  of  one  million  three  hundred  thousand 
pounds;  and  bartered  away  the  freedom  of  our 
trade  and  navigation,  by  leaving  untouched  that 
prerogative  which  the  Spaniards  had  assumed  of 
searching  the  British  ships  in  the  open  seas,  and 
confiscating  them  should  they  find  on  board  the 
least  particle  of  what  they  called  contraband  mer- 
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chandisc.    They  produced  an  instance  of  an  Bul- 
lish ship,  lately  driven  by  atreas  of  weather  into  one 
of  the  porta  of  the  Spanish  Weat  Indies,  where  ahe 
waa  searched,  seized,  and  condemned,  under  thia 
pretence.    They  recapitulated  the  conduct  of  the 
French,  who,  in  the  midst  of  their  declarationa  of 
peace  and  moderation,  were  atill  employed  in  forti- 
fying their  settlements  on  the  neutral  islands,  as 
well  as  in  harassing  and  encroaching  upon  ourplan- 
tationa  in  North  America.    They  exclaimed  against 
the  treaty  of  subsidy  with  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  or 
any  other  prince  in  time  of  peace ;  observing,  that 
for  some  years  the  nation  had  paid  such  pensions  to 
the  Danes  and  the  Hessians  ;  but,  in  the  course  of 
the  late  war,  the  former  abandoned  our  interests,  and 
the  latter  actually  took  arms  against  Great  Britain. 
They  affirmed,  that  the  subsidy  was  greater  than 
the  nation  could  spare ;  for,  unless  the  land-tax 
ahould  be  continued  at  four  shillings  in  the  pound, 
they  could  not  afford  a  shilling  to  any  prince  in  Ger- 
many, without  encroaching  upon  the  sinking  fund. 
"  At  such  a  juncture  (said  a  certain  member)  will 
any  gentleman  presume  to  propose  the  continuation 
of  such  an  imposition  on  the  landholder,  for  the  sake 
of  bribing  the  princes  of  Germany  to  do  what? — to 
preserve  the  freedom  and  independency  of,  their 
native  country.    I  say  princes  of  Germany,  because 
tiiis  subsidy  to  Bavaria  will  signify  nothing  unless 
we  take  half  a  score  more  of  them  into  our  pay ; 
and  when  we  have  thus  indulged  them  for  seven 
years  of  peace,  they  may  give  us  the  slip,  as  others 
have  done,  whenever  another  war  should  be  de- 
clared."   Against  these  objections  the  motion  was 
supported  by  Mr.  William  Pitt,  at  this  time  an  ad- 
vocate for  the  miuistry.    He  observed,  that  the  ad- 
dress was  no  more  than  the  usual  compliment  .to 
the  throne,  which  did  not  imply  an  obligation  on 
the  parliament  to  approve  of  measures  which  they 
might  find  cause  to  censure  upon  further  inquiry. 
He  said,  the  trivial  disputes  still  subsisting  between 
this  nation  and  the  Spaniards,  or  French,  would 
soon  be  terminated  amicably,  and  could  never  affect 
the  general  tranquillity  of  Europe,  which  was  to 
be  established  upon  a  firm  alliance  between  his 
majesty  and  such  a  confederacy  upon  the  continent 
as  would  be  an  over-match  for  the  house  of  Bour- 
bon.   He  expatiated  upon  his  majesty's  wisdom  in 
taking  off  from  the  French  interest  such  a  powerful 
prince  as  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  and  concerting 
other  salutary  measures  for  preserving  the  balance 
of  power  on  the  continent.    He  defended  the  arti.. 
cles  of  the  late  treaty  with  Spain ;  observing,  mat 
what  remained  of  the  assiento  contract  was  a  mat- 
ter of  very  little  consequence  to  the  South  Sea 
eompany ;  that  the  demands  of  this  company,  and 
other  British  merchants,  were  all  cancelled  by  the 
rupture  with  Spain,  and  more  than  recompensed 
to  the  nation  by  a  great  balance  of  captures  during 
the  war,  as  well  as  by  the  great  traffic  carried  on 
with  the  Spanish  settlements  in  the  Weat  Indies, 
after  it  had  been  laid  open  by  the  demolition  of 
their  fortresses.    He  asserted,  that  by  this  treaty 
the  court  of  Spain  had  made  many  important  con- 
cessions :  they  had  condescended  to  pay  a  great 
sum  to  the  south  Sea  company:   they  had  con- 
sented to  the  re-establishment  of  the  British  trado 
in  Spain,  upon  a  very  advantageous  and  solid  foot- 
ing, by  agreeing  mat  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain 
should  pay  no  other  duties  on  merchandise  than 
those  exacted  of  his  catholic  majesty's  own  sub- 
jects, and  to  abolish  all  innovations  that  had  been 
introduced  into  the  commerce.    He  affirmed,  that 
the  article  of  No  Search  was  a  stipulation  which  it 
would  have  been  ridiculous  to  insist  upon ;  and 
thought  proper  to  obviate  a  reproach  which  he 
foresaw  the    opposition'  would  throw  upon  him, 
from  the  circumstance  of  his  having,  upon  a  former 
occasion,  heartily  concurred  in  a  motion  for  an  ad- 
dress, that  no  treaty  of  peace  with  Spain  should  be 
admitted,  unless  such  a  stipulation  should  be  first 
obtained  as  a  preliminary.     He  owned  he  had 
strenuously  contended  for  such  a  motion,  because, 
at  that  time,  being  very  young  and  sanguine,  he 
thought  it  right  and  reasonable ;  but  he  was  now 
ten   years  older,   had  considered    matters    more 
coolly,  and  was  convinced  that  the  privilege  of  No 
Search,  with  respect  to  British  vessels  sailing  near 
the  American  shore,  would  never  be  obtained,  un- 
less Spain  should  be  brought  so  low  as  to  acquiesce 
in   any  terms  we  as  victors  might  propose.    He 
likewise  signified  his  conviction,  that  all  addresses 
from  the  house  of  commons,  during  the  course  of  a 
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war,  for  prescribing  terms  of  peace*  wore  fa 
selves  ridiculous ;  and  that  every  such  address  was 
an  encroachment  on  the  king's  prerogative,  which- 
had  always  been  attended  with  unlucky  conse- 
quences. How  far  these  arguments  are  eatisme- 
tory,  conclusive,  and  consistent,  we  shall  leave  t» 
the  reader's  determination.  Certain  it  Is,  they 
were  adopted  by  the  majority,  and  the  address  was 
presented  without  further  opposition. 

The  two  grand  committees  appointed  to  discosj 
the  supplies  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  the  funds 
upon  which  they  were  to  be  raised,  proceeded,  as 
usual,  under  the  direction  of  the  ministry ;  yet  not 
without  some  vehement  opposition,  in  which  certata 
servants  of  the  crown  expressed  the  most  hearty 
concurrence.    When  a  mutton  was  made  for  redu- 
cing the  number  of  seamen  to  eight  thousand,  Mr. 
W.  Pitt.  Mr.  Littleton,  and  Mr.  G.  GrenviBe,  op- 
posed it  with  all  their  might  of  argument  and  elo- 
cution ;  but  they  were  overruled.    Annual  debates 
were  also  revived,  with  the  same  success,  upon  the 
number  of  troops  constituting  the  standing  army ; 
but  the  other  resolutions  of  the  grand  cosnmrttses 
met  with  little  or  no  opposition.    The  number  of 
seamen  for  the  ensuing  year  was  limited  to  eight 
thousand ;  and  that  of  the  standing  forces 
at  eighteen  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty* 
effective  men,  including  one  thousand  eight 
dred  and  fifteen  invalids.    The  commons  granted  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  for  paying  oar  Che  prhv> 
cipal  of  such  redeemable  stocks  as  had  not  been 
subscribed,  in  pursuance  of  two  acts  passed  in  the 
last  session  for  reducing  the  interest  of  annuities. 
Thirty  thousand  pounds  were  given  for  fulfiUmg 
the  king's  engagement  with  the  elector  of  Bavaria : 
large  grants  were  made  for  supplying  deficionriae, 
and  replacing  sums   borrowed  from  the  sinking- 
fund.    The  expense  incurred  by  the  new  colony  in 
Nova  Scotia,  not  provided  for  by  parliament,  ex- 
ceeded fifty-seven  thousand  pounds ;  and  the  main- 
tenance of  it  for  the  ensuing  year  was  fixed  at 
fifty-three  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
pounds,    fourteen  shillings,   and  fourpenee.      An 
enormous  charge!    if  we  consider  to  how  ttttie 
purpose  all   this  bounty  was  bestowed.    A 
was  established  under  the  sanction  of 
for  the  relief  and  maintenance  of  the' 
sea-officers,  by  allowing,  upon  the  books  of  every 
ship  of  war,  in  sea-pay,  the  wages  and  victuals 
of  one  man  for  every  hundred  of  which  tike  com- 
plement shall  consist,  for  such  time  only  as  the 
number  of  men  employed  in  the  service  of  the 
royal  navy  shall  not  exceed  twenty  thousand.    Thia 
was  an  additional    indulgence,    over  and   above 
the  allowance  of  one  man  granted  by  a  former 
act  of  parliament.    On  the  whole,  the  provisions 
of  this  year  amounted  to  five  millions  one  hun- 
dred twenty-five    thousand  twenty-three  pounds, 
eleven  shillings,  and  seven- pence,  to  be  raised  by 
the  usual  duties :  the  sum  of  one  million  twenty- 
six  thousand   four   hundred  seventy-six    pounds, 
four  shillings,    and    six-pence,  advanced   by  the 
bank  of  England,  to  pay  off  their  own  unsubscribed 
annuities,  for  which  they  accepted  exchequer  bins 
at  three   per  cent,  interest;   oy    the  land-tax  at 
three  shillings  in  the  pound  ;  a  lottery  and  annui- 
ties, at  the  rate  of  three  per  cent,  per  annum,  to 
be  charged  on  the  sinking  fund,  redeemable  by 
parliament.  The  annual  measure  called  the  mutiny 
bin  was  not  passed  without  dispute  and  alterna- 
tion: some    alterations  were  proposed,   but  not 
adopted  ;  and  the  sentences  of  court-martials  still 
subjected  to  one  revision. 

DEATH,  Ac.  OF  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 

In  the  midst  of  these  deliberations,  the  kingdom 
was  alarmed  with  an  event  which  overwhelmed 
the  people  with  grief  and  consternation.  His  royal 
highness  the  prince  of  Wales,  in  consequence  of  a 
cold  caught  in  his  garden  at  Kew,  was  seized  with 
a  pleuritic  disorder ;  and,  after  a  nhort  illness,  ex 
pired  on  the  twentieth  day  of  March,  to  the  un- 
speakable affliction  of  bis  royal  consort,  and  the 
unfeigned  sorrow  of  all  who  wished  well  to  their 
country.  This  excellent  prince,  who  now  died  in 
the  forty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  was  possessed  of 
every  amiable  quality  which  could  engage  the  affec- 
tion of  the  people,  a  tender  and  obliging  husband, 
a  fond  parent,  a  kind  master,  liberal,  generous,  can- 
did, and  humane ;  a  munificent  patron  of  the  arte, 
an  unwearied  friend  to  merit ;  well  disposed  to  a* 
tert  the  rights  of  mankind  in  general  and  warnd? 
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attached  to  the  Interest  of  Great  Britain.  The  ni- 
ton could  trot  bat  be  afflicted  at  seeing  a  prince  of 
■oca  expectation!  ravished  front  their  hopes  ;  and 
their  grief  was  the  better  founded,  as  the  Ving  had 
already  attained  to  an  advanced  age,  and  the  heir 
apparent,  George,  now  prince  of  Wales,  was  a 
arinor. 

SETTLEMENT  OF  A  REGENCY  IN  CASE  OF 

▲  MINOR  SOVEREIGN. 

His  majesty,  foreseeing  all  the  ittconvenlcnciei 
Which  might  arise    from  a  minority,   deliberated 
with  his  council  on  this  subject,  and  resolved  to 
obtain  a  parliamentary  sanction  fbr  the  measures 
judged  necessary  to  secure  the  succession.    "With 
this  view  he  sent  a  message  to  both  houses  on  the 
twenty-sixth  day  of  April,  importing;,  that  nothing 
could  conduce  so  much  to  the  preservation  of  the 
protestant  succession  m  his  royal  family,  as'  proper 
provisions  fbr  the  tuition  of  the  person  of  Ins  suc- 
eessflr,  and  fbr  the  regular  administration  of  the 
government,*  to  case  the  successor  should  be  of  ten- 
der years ;  his  majesty,  therefore,  earnestly  recom- 
mended this  weighty  affair  to  the  deliberation  of 
parliament;  and  proposed,  that  when  the  imperial 
crown  of  these  realms  should  descend  to  any  of  the 
late  prince's  sons,  being  under  the  age  of  eighteen 
years,  his  mother,  the  princess  dowager  of  Wales, 
should  be  guardian  of  his  person,  and  regent  of 
these  kingdoms,  until  he  should  attain  the  age  of 
majority,  with   such   powers    and  limitations   as 
should  appear  necessary  and  expedient  for  these 
purposes.    This  message  produced  a  very  affection* 
ate  address,  promising  to  take  the  affair  into  their 
serious  consideration  ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  May 
the  duke  of  Newcastle  presented  to  the  noose  of 
peers  a  bOl  to  provide  for  the  administration  of 
government,  in  case  the  crown  should  descend  to  A 
ssinor.    The  bill  was  read  a  second  time,  and  com- 
mitted, when  a  second  message  arrived  from  his 
majesty,  t*^»*7J«wHwn^n«£  to  then*  consideration  the 
ftettlement  of  such  a  council  of  regency  as  the  bul 
proposed,  consisting  of  his  royal  highness  the  duke 
of  Cumberland,  who  at  that  time  commanded  the 
army,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  lord  chan- 
cellor, the  lord  high  treasurer,  or  first  lord  commis- 
sioner of  the  treasury,  the  president  of  the  coun- 
cil, the  lord  privy  seal,  the  lord  higb^admiral  of 
Great  Britain,  or  first  commissioner  of  the  admiral- 
ty, the  two  principal  secretaries  of  state,  and  the 
lord  chief  justice  of  the  king's  bench ;    all  these 
peat  officers,  except  his  royal  highness  the  duke, 
for  the  time  being.    This  bill  did  not  pass  through 
the  lower  house  without  violent  debate  and  bitter 
aareasm*.  The  council  of  regency,  though  espoused 
by  all  the  ministry,  including  the  paymaster-gen- 
eral, met  with  fierce  opposition,  as  an  unnecessary 
*nd  fatal  restriction,  that  would  impede  the  ma- 
chine of  government,  and,  as  the  council  was  con- 
stituted, might  be  productive  of  the  most  pernicious 
consequence.      Some  of   the  members  ventured 
even  to  insinuate  the  danger  of  leaving  at  the  head 
of  a  large  standing  army  a  prince  of  the  blood 
vested  with  a  share  of  the  regency,  possessed  of 
great  personal  influence,  the  darling  of  the  sol- 
tiery,  brave^pdpular,  and  enterprising :  supposed 
hot  wholly  devoid  of  ambition,  and  not  at  all  remark- 
able for  any  symptoms '  of  extraordinary  affection 
towards  the  person  of  the  heir  apparent.    The  his- 
*ry  of  England  was  ransacked  for  invidious  In- 
stances of  royal  uncles  and  regents,  who  had  in- 
JiB*6d  the  sovereigns,  and  distressed  the  govt-rn- 
teont»  by  their  pride,  cruelty,  and  ambition.    The 
garacters  of  John  Lickland,  and  John  of  Gaunt, 
Humphrey  and  Richard  dukes  of  Gloucester,  were 
tuba  in  review,  canvassed,  compared,  and  quoted, 
*jth  wme  odious  applications ;  but  the  majority, 
•rang  convinced  of  the  loyalty,  virtue,  integrity, 
Jnd  great  abilities  of  his  royal  highness,  to  whom 
the  nation  owed  obligations  of  the  most  important 
****"■«•,  passed  the  bul  with  a  few  amendments,  in 
^Wch  the  lords  acquiesced ;  and  in  a  little  time  it 
itemed  the  royal  sanction. 

GENERAL  NATURALIZATION  BILL. 
Th  i :  death  of  the  prince  of  Wales  was  fatal  to  a 
mu  which  had  been  brought  into  the  house  of  com- 
J*00**  for  naturalising  all  foreign  protectants  who 
■wutd  nettle  within  the  dominions  of  Great  Britain, 
roiltieiil  arithmeticians  have  generally  taken  it  fbr 
granted,  that  to  every  commercial  nation  an  in- 
**ase  of  people  is  an  liinsjanci  of  opulence ;  and 
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tins  maxim  is  certainly  true,  on  the  supposition  that 
every  Individual  is  industrious,  and  that  Aero  la  a 
sufficient  field  fbr  employment  {  but  all  these  gen. 
era!  maxims  ought  to  be  received  under  certain 
qualifications.  When  all  branches  of  manufacture) 
are  overstocked,  an  addition  of  workmen  win 
doubtless  be  an  additional  incumbrance  on  the) 
community.  In  the  debates  which  this  bill  pro- 
duced, the  members  of  the  ministry  wero  divided 
among  themselves.  The  measure  was  enforced  by 
the  chancellor  of.  the  exchequer,  Mr.  W.  Pitt,  and 
Mr.  Littleton ;  and  in  opposing  it  the  earl  of  Eg- 
mont  was  joined  by  Mr.  Fox,  secretary  at  war. 
Petitions  and  counter-petitions  were  presented  by 
the  merchants  of  London.  Bristol,  and  other  trading 
towns  of  the  kingdom.  All  merchants  and  traders 
of  foreign  extraction  exerted  themselves  vigorously 
in  its  behalf,  and  it  was  without  doubt  countenan- 
ced by  the  administration;  but  the  project  wad 
odious  to  the  people  In  general.  The  lord  mayor, 
aldermen,  and  commons  of  London,  in  common* 
council  assembled,  composed  a  remonstrance  to  the) 
lower  bouse,  setting  forth  the  danger  and  inutility 
of  a  general  naturalization  of  foreign  protestants. 
A  petition  of  the  merchants  and  principal  Inhabit 
tants  of  Bristol  represented  that  such  a  law  would 
be  prejudicial  to  the  trade  and  commerce  of  this; 
kingdom,  by  preventing  many  Industrious  artificer* 
from  procuring  a  sufficient  support  for  themselvei 
and  their  families,  and  of  conseqoence  increasing 
the  rates  of  the  poor :  that  the  introduction  of  such 
a  number  of  foreigners,  instead  of  being  a  support 
to  the  present  happy  establishment,  might  endanger 
the  very  basis  or  our  constitution :  that  it  would 
greatly  tend  to  the  diminution  of  our  manufactures, 
as  many  strangers  would  doubtless  come  and  residd 
in  England  fbr  a  time,  in  order  to  learn  the  method* 
and  management  of  our  manufactures  and  artifi- 
cers ;  and,  after  having  obtained  this  instruction, 
return  to  their  native  countries,  where  they  would 
establish  and  carry  on  works  of  the  same  nature. 
The  twentieth  day  of  March  being  appointed  for 
the  third  reading  of  the  bill,  it  was  postponed,  hi 
consequence  of  the  unfortunate  death  of  the  prince) 
of  Wales;  and  other  petitions  from  different  cities 
of  the  kingdom  being  mustered  against  it  in  the) 
sequel,  the  ministry  did  not  think  proper  to  persist 
In  any  unpopular  measure  at  soch  a  delicate  con- 
juncture ;  so  the  mil  was  no  more  brought  upon  the 
carpet.  Divers  other  regulations,  relating  to  civil 
policy  as  well  as  to  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain, 
were  propounded  in  the  house  of  commons ;  but 
these  proposals  proved  abortive,  either  because 
they  appeared  crude  and  indigested  in  themselves, 
or  the  hourfe  could  not  obtain  proper  information 
touching  the  allegations  they  contained. 

CENSURE  PASSED  UPON  A  PAPER  ENTI- 
TLED 'CONSTITUTIONAL  QUERIES.* 

Th  bk  i  were  no  other  transactions  in  tins  session, 
except  the  concurrence  of  both  houses  in  stigma- 
tising a  printed  paper,  entitled  "  Constitutional 
Qneries,  earnestly  recommended  to  the  serious 
consideration  of  every  true  Briton ;"  and  the  steps 
taken  by  the  commons,  in  consequence  of  the  com- 
motions occasioned  by  the  Westminster  election. 
The  above  mentioned  paper,  which  had  been  con- 
veyed by  lotter  to  the  majority  of  both  houses,  was 
communicated  to  the  lords  in  the  month  of  Janu- 
ary by  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  who  moved  for 
resolutions  against  it  as  a  seditious  libel ,  and  that 
the  concurrence  of  the  commons  might  be  desired. 
A  conference  accordingly  ensued,  and  both  hons<  * 
concurred  in  voting  the  paper  a  false,  malicious, 
scandalous,  infamous,  and  seditious  libel,  contain- 
ing the  most  false,  audacious,  and  nbominable 
calumnies  and  indignities  upon  his  majesty,  and 
the  most  presumptuous  and  wicked'  Insinuations) 
that  our  laws,  liberties,  and  properties,  and  tho  ex- 
cellent constitution  of  this  kingdom,  were  in  dan- 
ger under  his  majesty's  legal,  mild,  and  gracious 
government,  with  intent  to  instil  groundless  suspi- 
cions  and  jealousies'  into  the  minds  of  bis  majesty's 
good  subjects,  and  to  alienate  their  affections  from 
his  majesty  and  the  royal  family.  It  was,  there- 
fore, resolved  by  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal, 
and  commons  in  parliament  assembled,  that,  in 
abhorrence  and  detestation  of  such  abominable 
and  seditious  practices,  the  paper  should  be  burnt 
by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman  in  the  new 
Palace-yard  of  Westminster ;  and  this  sentence  was 
executed  accordingly.     Then  they  presented  an 
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address  to  hi*  majesty,  desiring  that  the  most  efleo- 
tual  means  might  be  taken  for  discovering  the 
author,  printer,  or  publisher,  that  he  or  they  might 
be  brought  to  condign  punishment.  Directions 
were  given,  lor  this  purpose;  but  without  effect 
Those  concerned  in  writing,  printing,  and  circulat- 
ing the  paper,  had  acted  with  such  caution,  that 
not  one  of  mem  was  ever  discovered. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  COMMONS  ON  THE 
WESTMINSTER  ELECTION. 

The  proceedings  of  the  commons  with  respect  to 
the  election  of  a  burgess  for  Westminster  were 
attended  with  some  extraordinary  circumstances, 
which  we  shall  now  record  for  the  edification  of 
those  who  pique  themselves  on  the  privileges  of  a 
British  subject.  We  have  already  observed,  that  a 
majority  appearing  on  the  poll  for  lord  Trentham, 
the  adherents  of  the  other  candidate,  Sir  George 
Vandeput,  demanded  a  scrutiny,  which  was  granted 
by  the  high-bailiff  of  Westminster,  the  returning 
Officer.  During  this  tedious  investigation,  which 
rolled  chiefly  on  the  qualifications  of  voters,  he  act- 
ed with. such  address  and  seeming  candour  as  gave 
entire  satisfaction  to  both  parties,  till  at  length  he 
determined  in  favour  of  lord  Trentham,  whom  he 
returned  as  duly  elected.  Those  who  styled  them- 
selves the  independent  electors  did  not  acquiesce 
in  this  determination  without  clamour,  reproach, 
menaces,  and  riot.  They  taxed  Mr.  Leigh,  the 
high-bailiff,  with  partiality  and  injustice:  they 
loudly  affirmed,  that  ministerial  influence  had  been 
used  in  the  most  scandalous  manner;  and,  finally, 
joined  Sir  George  Vandeput  in  a  petition  to  the 
lower  house,  complaining  of  an  undue  election  and 
return  of  a  member  for  the  city  of  Westminster. 
The  commons,  instead  of  inquiring  into  the  merits 
of  these  petitions,  ordered  them  te  lie  upon  the 
table ;  and,  without  any  complaint  from  any  person 
whatever,  a  motion  was  made  that  Leigh,  the  high- 
bailiff,  should  attend  the  house  immediately,  in 
order  to  make  them  acquainted  with  what  he  had 
done  in  pursuance  of  the  directions  he  had  formerly 
received  from  that  house,  touching  the  execution 
of  the  writ  for  electing  a  new  member  to  represent 
the  city  of  Westminster.  As  this  motion  had  been 
preconcerted,  Leigh  was  attending  in  the  lobby, 
and  immediately  called  into  the  bouse  to  be  exam- 
ined on  this  subject.  Haying,  in  the  course  of 
his  examination,  alleged  that  the  election  had  been 
protracted  by  affected  delays,-  he  was  asked  by 
whom,  and  by  what  means ;  but,  before  he  could 
answer,  the  Earl  of  Egmont,  interposing,  objected 
to  the  question  as  improper,  and  moved  for  the  or- 
der of  the  day.  A  debate  immediately  ensued,  in 
which  the  impropriety  of  the  question  was  demon- 
strated by  Mr.  Henley,  now  lord-keeper,  Dr.  Lee, 
and  some  others,  the  most  sensible  and  moderate 
members  of  the  house  ;  but  they  were  opposed  with 
great  violence  by  lord  viscount  Cork,  Henry  Fox, 
esquire.  Sir  William  Young,  colonel  Lyttieton,  and 
the  weight  of  the  ministry  ;  so  that  the  motion  for 
the  .order  of  the  day  was  carried  in  the  negative, 
and  the  high-bailiff  required  to  answer  the  question. 
Thus  interrogated,,  he  declared  that  he  had  been 
impeded  in  the  scrutiny,  and  maltreated,  by  Mr. 
Crowle,  who  had  acted  as  counsel  for  Sir  George 
Vandeput,  by  the  honourable  Alexander  Murray, 
brother  to  lord  Elibank,  and  one  Gibson  an  uphol- 
sterer, who  had  been  very  active,  zealous,  and 
turbulent  in  his  endeavours  to  promote  the  interest 
of  Sir  George  Vandeput,  or  rather  to  thwart  the 
pretensions  of  the  other  candidate,  who  was  sup- 
posed to  be  countenanced  by  the  ministry.  These 
three  persons,  thus  accused,  were  brought  to  the 
bar  of  the  house,  notwithstanding  the  strenuous 
remonstrances  of  several  members  who  opposed 
this  method  of  proceeding,  as  a  species  of  oppres- 
sion equally  arbitrary  and  absurd.  They  observed, 
that,  as  no  complaint  had  been  preferred,  they  had 
no  right  to  take  cognizance  of  the  affair :  that  if 
any  undue  influence  had  been  used,  it  would  na- 
turally 'appear  when  the  merits  of  the  election 
should  fall  under  their  inquiry ;  that  a  complaint 
having  been  lodged  already  against  the  returning 
officer,  it  was  their  duty  to  investigate  his  conduct, 
and  punish  him,  if  he  should  be  found  delinquent; 
bat  that  nothing  could  be  more  flagrantly  unjust, 
and  apparently  partial,  than  their  neglecting  the 
petitions  of  the  other  candidate  and  electors,  and 
eucourugiug  the  high-bailiff,   who  stood  charged 


with  iniquity,  to  recriminate  upon  Ms  accaiers,Xhti 
they  might  bo  disabled  from  giving  evidence  on 
the  inquiry  into  the  merits  of  the  election.  What 
difference  is  it  to  the  subject,  whether  he'  is  op. 
pressed  by  an  arbitrary  prince,  or  by  the  despotic 
insolence  of  a  ministerial  majority  f  Mr.  Crowle 
alleged,  in  his  own  vindication,  that  he  had  been 
employed  as  counsel  by  the  electors  of  Weatamv 
star,  and  attended  the  scrutiny  in  that  character ; 
that  after  the  high-bauiff  had,  in  the  course  of  the 
last  session,  received  the  order  of  the  house  to  ex- 
pedite the  election,  he  hurried  on  the  scrutiny  with 
such  precipitation  as,  he  apprehended,  was  unjust, 
and. prejudicial  to  his  clients;  that,  in  this  appre- 
hension, he  (Mr.  Crowle)  insisted  upon  the  high- 
bailiff's  proceeding  with  more  deliberation,  and  in 
so  doing  he  thought  he  did  his  duty  to  his  employ- 
ers. Some  evidence  being  examined  against  hia, 
declared  he  had  not  only  protracted  the  scrutiny, 
but  also  spoken  disrespectful  words  of  the  house  of 
commons:  he  was  therefore  reprimanded  en  hs 
knees  by  the  speaker,  and  discharged. 

MR.  MURRAY  SENT  PRISONER  TO 
NEWGATE. 

Ma.  Hurkat  being  charged  with  having  uttered 
some  threatening  and  affrontive  expressions,  the 
house  adjourned  the  consideration  of  this  affair  for 
some  days,  at  the  expiration  of  which  Mr.  Murray 
was  to  be  heard  by  his  counsel ;  but,  in  the  mean 
time,  they  ordered  him  to  be  taken  into  custodyby 
the  sergeant  at  arms  attending  tho  house.  This 
step,  however,  was  not  taken  without  a  warm  op- 
position by  some  of  the  most  sedate  and  intelligent 
members  of  the  house,  who  considered  it  as  a  cruel 
act  of  oppression.  They  observed,  that  in  cases  of 
breach,  of  privilege  no  person  complained  of  was 
ever  taken  into  custody  until  after  he  had  been 
fully  heard  in  his  defence:  that  this  was  literally 
prejudging  the  cause  before  it  had  been  examined; 
and  the  oppression  was  the  greater,  as  the  alleged 
offence  consisted  entirely  of  words,  of  which  no 
complaint  or  information  had  been  made  for  above 
eight  months  after  the  supposed  offence  had  been 
committed ;  and,  even  then,  not  till  an,  accusanoa 
had  been  lodged  against  the  .informant,  upon  the 
trial  of  which  accusation  the  persons  informed 
against  might  very  probably  be  the  most  materwl 
witnesses.  They  observed,  that  in  one  of  the  high- 
est offences  which  can  be  committed  by  words, 
namely,  that  of  denying  the  king's  right  to  the 
crown,  or  renouncing  the  trinity,  the  information 
must  be  brought  in  three  or  four  days  after  the 
words  are  spoken ;  the  words  must  be  proved  to 
have  been  spoken  maliciously,  directly,  and  advis* 
edly,  and  the  prosecution  must  commence  in  three 
months  after  the  information.  These  suggestions 
made  no  mote  impression  than  if  they  had  been 
uttered"  in  a  desert.  Those  who  were  secure  m 
their  number  asserted  that  the  house  of  commons 
was  not  restricted  by  the  forms  or  proceedings  at 
common  law  ;  and  that  It  was  necessary  to  vindicate 
their  own  honour  and  dignity,  by  making  examples 
of  those  who  seemed  to  hold  them  in  contempt. 
Mr.  Murray  was  committed  to  the  custody  of  the 
sergeant  at  arms,  and  found  bail :  and  Gibson  was 
sent  prisoner  to  Newgate,  from  whence  he  was  iu 
a  few  days  released,  upon  presenting  an  humble 
petition,  professing  his  sorrow  for  having  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  the  house,  to  the  bar  of  which 
he  was  brought,  and  received  a  reprimand  on  bis 
knees  from  the  speaker.  In  the  mean  time,  divers 
witnesses  being  examined  before  the  house,  de- 
clared, That  Mr.  Murray  had  been  seen  about  the 
time  of  the  return  of  a  member  for  Westminster, 
heading  and  exciting  a  tumult  to  acts,  of  violence 
against  the  high-bauiff.  The  majority,  therefore, 
after  a  long*  and  warm  debate,  agreed  that  for  his 
dangerous  and  seditious  practices,  in  violation  aod 
contempt  of  the  privileges  of  the  house,  and  of  the 
freedom  of  elections,  he  should  be  committed  close 
prisoner  to  Newgate.  Then,  in  the  close  of  another 
violent  debate,  they  resolved,  that  he  .should  be 
brought  to  the  bar  of  the  house,  to  receive  that  sen. 
tence  on  his  knees.  He  accordingly  appeared,  and 
being  directed  by  the  speaker  to  kneel,  refused  to 
comply.  He  knew  that  he  could  not  be  discharged 
from  Newgate  during  the  session,  without  petition, 
ing,  acknowledging  his  offence,  and  making  such, 
concessions  as  he  thought  would  imply  a  conscious, 
ness  of  guilt :  he  considered  this  whole  tiansaction 
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as  an  oppressive  exertion  of  arbitrary  power,  and, 
being  apprized  of  the  extent  of  their  authority,  de- 
termined to  bear  the  brant  of  their  indignation, 
rather  than  make  submission*  which  he  deemed 
beneath  the  dignity  of  his  character.  When  he 
refused  to  humhle  himself  the  whole  house  was  in 
commotion ;  he  was  no  sooner  removed  from  the 
bar  than  they  resolved,  that  his  having  in  a  most 
Insolent  and  audacious  manner  refused  to  be  on  his 
knees  at  the  bar  of  that  house,  in  consequence  of 
their  former  resolution,  was  a  high  and  most  dan- 
gerous contempt  of  the  authority  and  privilege  of 
die  commons :  it  was,  therefore,  ordered,  that  he 
should  be  committed  close  prisoner  to  Newgate, 
debarred  the  use  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper;  and  that 
no  person  should  have  access  to  him  'without  the 
leave  of  the  house.  Finally,  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  consider  what  methods  might  be  proper 
to  be  taken  by  them,  in  relation  to  this  instance  of 
contempt.  Meanwhile,  the  petitioners  against  the 
return  made  by  the  high-bailiff,  perceiving  the  tem- 
per of  the  house,  and  the  complexion  of  the  major- 
ity, withdrew  their  petition ;  and  the  order  which 
had  passed  for  hearing  the  merits  of  the  election 
was  discharged.  Mr.  Murray  being  taken  danger- 
ously ill  in  Newgate,  application  was  made  to  the 
commons,  by  some  of  bis  relations,  that  he  might 
be  removed  to  a  more  convenient  situation ;  and 
his  physician,  being  examined,  gavo  it  as  his  opinion 
that  he  was  infected  with  the  gaol  distemper. 
Upon  this  representation  the  house  agreed  that  the 
speaker  should  issue  a  warrant  for  removing  him 
from  Newgate  to  the  custody  of  the  sergeant  at 
arms,  but  this  favour  he  refused  to  accept,  and  ex- 
pressed the  warmest  resentment  against  those 
relations  who  had  applied  to  the  commons  in  his 
behalf.    Thus  he  remained  sequestered  even  from 
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Us  own  brother  and  sister,  under  the  displeasure 
oM  the  commons  of  England,  who  condescended  so 
far  as  to  make  resolutions  touching  the  physician, 
apothecary,  and  nurse  who  attended  mis  prisoner. 
But' the  prorogation  of  parliament  having  put  an 
end  to  their  authority  for  that  sea&ion,  Mr.  Murray 
waa  discharged  of  course,  and  conducted  by  the 
sheriffs  from  Newgate  to  bis  own  house,  in  proces- 
sion, with  flags  and  streamers  exhibiting  the  em- 
blems of  liberty. 

SESSION  CLOSED.— STYLE  ALTERED. 

In  the  month  of  June  the  session  was  closed  with 
a  speech  from  the  throne,  in  which  his  majesty 
thanked  both  houses  for  the  seal  and  affection  they 
had  manifested  towards  him  and  his  government ; 
and  congratulated  the  commons  in  particular,  upon 
their  firmness  and  prudence  in  reducing  the  inter- 
est  of  the  national  debt,  a  measure  as  agreeable  to 
him  as  essential  to  the  strength  and  welfare  of  the 
kingdom.  [See  note  TT,  at  the  end  of  this  Vol.] 
—The  interior  economy  of  Great  Britain  produced, 
within  the  circle  of  this  year,  nothing  else  worthy  of 
historical  regard,  except  a  series  of  enormous  crimes, 
arising  from  the  profligacy  of  individuals,  whioh 
reflected  disgrace  upon  the  morals  and  the  polity 
of  the  nation.  Rapine  and  robbery  had  domineered 
without  mtermkmon  ever  since  the  return  of  peace, 
which  was  attended  with  a  reduction  of  the  army 
and  navy  ;  but  now  crimes  of  a  deeper  die  seemed 
to  lift  up  their  heads,  in  contempt  of  law  and  hu- 
manity. [See  note  U  U,  at  the  end  of  Ms  FoL]  Every 
day  almost  produced  fresh  instances  of  perjury, 
forgery,  fraud,  and  circumvention  ;  and  the  king- 
dom exhibited  a  most  amazing  jumble  of  virtue  and 
vice,  honour  and  infamy,  compassion  and  obduracy, 
sentiment  and  brutality. 
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DEATH  OF  THE  QUEBN  OF  DENMARK 
AND  PRINCE  OF  ORANGE. 

THE  royal  family  of  England  had  sustained  three 
severe  shock*  in  the  compass  of  a  few  months. 
Besides  the  loss  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  which  the 
nation  lamented  as  irreparable,  his  majesty  was 
deeply  afflicted  by  the  untimely  death  of  his  young- 
est daughter,  the  queen  of  Denmark,  who  died  at 
Copenhagen  on  the  nineteenth  day  of  December, 
in  the  prune  of  youth.  She  was  one  of  the  most 
amiable  princesses  of  the  age  in  which  she  lived, 
whether  we  consider  the  virtues  of  her  heart,  or 
the  accomplishments  of  her  person ;  gencrous^mild 
and  tender-hearted ;  beloved  even  almost  to  adora- 
tion by  her  royal  consort,  to  whom  she  had  born 
a  prince  and  two  princesses ;  and  unirersslly  ad- 
mired and  rerered  by  the  subjects  of  his  Danish 
majesty.  Her  death  had  been  preceded  about  two 
months  by  that  of  her  brother-in  Jaw,  the  prince  of 
Orange,  no  less  regretted  by  the  natives  of  the 
United  Provinces  for  his  candour,  integrity,  and 
hereditary  love  to  his  country.  Though  he  had  not 
distinguished  himself  by  the  lustre  of  a  superior 
genius,  he  had  been  at  great  pains  to  cultivate  his 
understanding,  and  study  the  true  interest  of  that 
community  of  which  he  was  a  member.  He  had 
always  approved  himself  a  good  and  seakraa  citizen, 
and,  since  his  elevation  to  the  stadtholdersbip, 
taken  many  salutary  steps  for  the  advantage  of  bin 
country.  Among  other  excellent  schemes  which 
he  suggested,  be  left  a  noble  plan  with  the  States- 

I general  for  restoring  their  commerce  to  its  former 
ustre,  and  lived  long  enough  to  receive  their 
warmest  acknowledgments  for  this  last  proof  of  his 
prudence  and  patriotism.  His  son  and  daughter 
Doing  both  infants,  the  administration  of  the  gov- 
ernment devolved  upon  the  princess,  as  governante 
during  her  son's  minority ;  and  as  such  she  suc- 
ceeded to  all  the  power  which  her  husband  had 
enjoyed. 

MISUNDERSTANDING  BETWEEN  THE 

CZARINA  AND  KING  OF  PRUSSIA. 

With  respect  to  the  affairs  of  the  continent,  the 
peace  of  the  north  seemed  still  as  precarious  as 
ever:  for  though  the  difference  between  Russia 
and  Sweden  had  been  compromised,  the  mutual 
disgust  between  the  csarina  and  the  king  of  Prus- 
sia had  gained  such  accession  from  reciprocal  in- 
sults, ill-offices,  and  inflammatory  declarations,  that 
these  two  powers  teemed  to  be  on  the  eve  of  a 
rupture,  and  each  was  employed  in  making  extra- 
ordinary preparations  for  war.  The  courts  of 
"  Great  Brit 


Vienna  and 


Britain,  foreseeing  that  such  a 


rapture  would  embroil  the  empire,  and  raise  insur- 
mountable obstructions  to  their  favourite  scheme  of 
electing  the  archduke  Joseph  king  of  the  Romans, 
resolved  to  employ  all  their  influence  in  order  to 
effect  a  reconciliation  between  the  courts  of  Peters- 
burgh  and  Berlin.  His  Prussian  majesty  had  signified 
to  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  States  general, 
the  situation  in  which  he  stood  with  the  csnrtan, 
aud  solicited  their  interposition,  that  the  difference 
might  be  amicably  accommodated.  At  die  same 
time,  be  sent  an  envoy -extraordinarv  to  Versailles, 
to  negotiate  with  the  French  king  for  a  very  con- 
siderable body  of  auxiliaries,  in  case  he  should  be 
attacked.  These  circumstances  induced  the  mari- 
time powers,  and  the  court  of  Vienna,  to  use  men* 
utmost  endeavours  for  the  prevention  of  a  rupture ; 
and  accordingly  they  made  remonstrances  on  this 
subject  by  their  ministers  at  Petenbnrgh,  proposing 
that  the  quarrel  should  be  terminated  without 
bloodshed,  and  all  cause  of  animosity  be  burled  in 
oblivion. 

MEASURES  FOR  ELECTING  A  KING  OF 
THE  ROMANS. 

In  the  mean  time,  they  eagerly  prosecuted  the 
design  of  the  election ;  and  the  imperial  minister 
at  Berlin  not  only  communicated  to  his  Prussian 
majesty  the  sentiments  of  the  king  of  England  on 
this  expedient,  but  even  solicited  his  vote  for  the 
archduke  Joseph,  when  the  election  of  a  king  of 
the  Romans  should  be  proposed  in  the  electoral 
college.    To  this  proposal  be  replied,  that  he  wis 
extremely  well  disposed  to  manifest  his  regard  for 
their  imperial  majesties,  and  to  give  the  most  gen- 
uine proofs  of  it,  even  fn  the  proposed  election  of 
a  king  of  the  Romans,  considering  the  great  merit 
of  the  present  candidate,  the  archduke  Joseph;  bat 
he  left  it  to  the  consideration  of  their  imperial 
majesties,  whether  the  election  would  not  be  a  Ktdo 
premature,  if  transacted  at  a  time  when  his  imperial 
majesty  was  in  the  flower  of  his  age ;  enjoying  per- 
fect health ;  and  when  all  Europe,  particularly  the 
empire,  was  hushed  in  the  bosom  of  tranquillity,  so 
that  no  circumstance  seemed  to  prognosticate  the 
necessity  of  such  an  election  ;  or  of  putting  in  exe- 
cution the  motives  mentioned  in  the  capitulation  of 
the  reigning  emperor's  election ;  especially  as  the 
examination  of  these  motives  belonged  to  the  whole 
empire,  and  ought  to  precede  the  election,  by  virtue 
of  the  eighth  article  of  the  treaty  of  Westphalia.  Re 
observed,  that,   in  case  of  the  emperor's  death, 
Germany  would  find  herself  ha  a  very  disagreeable 
situation,  under  the  government  of  a  minor.    For 
these  reasons,  he  said,  he  could  not  help  advising 
their  imperial  majesties  to  wait  until  the  archduke 
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should  bo  of  age,  when  hh>  election  inight  be  carried 
oq  more  conformably  to  the  laws  and  constitutions 
of  die  empire,  and  more  suitably  to  the  majesty  of 
the  whole  Germanic  body.  This  reply  he  circulated 
among  the  electors,  and  m  particular  transmitted  it 
to  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  desiring  they  would 
deliberate  maturely  on  this  subject,  and  confer  to- 
gether in  a  body,  as  well  as  in  private,  mat  they 
might  proceed  according  to  the  ancient  eustom  of 
the  electoral  college,  and  take  such  measures  at 
should  be  judged  expedient  for  the  honour  and 
advantage  of  the  community.  This  circular  letter 
was  answered  both  by  the  king  of  England  and  the 
elector  of  Bavaria,  who  demonstrated,  that  it  was 
the  privilege  of  the  electoral  college  only,  without 
any  participation  of  the  other  princes  of  the  empire, 
to  elect  a  king  of  the  Romans  during  the  life  of  the 
emperor,  in  order  to  maintain  the  peace  and  pre* 
aerre  the  liberties  of  Germany ;  and  that  the  neglect 
of  mis  wise  precaution  ham  produced  bloody  wars, 
and  many  fatal  consequences  to  the  empire,  lliey 
observed,  that  nothing  could  more  contribute  to  the 
establishment  of  the  public  tranquillity  than  this 
measure,  so  ardently  desired  by  the  majority  of  the 
German  princes ;  and  that,  although  the  archduke 
Joseph  wanted  a  few  years  of  being  of  age,  and  it 
might  possibly  happen  that  the  reigning  emperor 
should  die  during  that  prince's  minority,  yet  it  would 
be  much  less  ^prejudicial  to  the  empire  to  hare  a 
minor  chief,  than  to  see  the  succession  altogether 


His  Prussian  majesty  received  a  decla- 
ration to  the  same  purpose  from  the  elector  of 
Meats;  and  understanding  that  this  prince,  as 
arch-chancellor  of  the  empire,  intended  to  convoke 
an  electoral  diet,  in  order  to  propose  the  election  of 
a  king  of  the  Romans,  he  wrote  an  elaborate  letter 
to  his  electoral  highness,  explaining  at  more  length 
his  reasons  for  postponing  the  election.  He  quoted 
that  sentence  of  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  which 
expressly  declares,  that  the  election  ofa  kin*  of  the 
Romans  shall  be  discussed  and  ordained  oy  the 
common  consent  of  the  states  of  the  empire ;  and, 
therefore,  he  could  not  conceive  what  right  the 
electoral  college  had  to  arrogate  tills  privilege  to 
themselves,  excluding  the  other  states  of  the  em- 
pire. He  observed,  mat  the  imperial  capitulations, 
which  were  the  only  laws  of  the  empire  that  treated 
of  this  subject,  mentioned  only  three  oases  in  which 
it  was  lawful  to  proceed  to  such  an  election ;  name- 
ly, the  emperor's  leaving,  and  long  absence  from, 
Germany,  his  advanced  age,  or  an  indisposition, 
rendering  him  incapable  of  managing  the  reins  of 
government ;  and  any  case  of  emergency  in  which 
the  preservation  of  the  empire's  prosperity  is  inter- 
ested. He  affirmed,  that  none  of  these  motives  at 
present  existed :  that,  in  case  the  imperial  crown 
should  devolve  to  a  minor,  many  mischiefs  and  dis- 
orders must  ensue,  as  the  constitutions  of  the  em- 
pire have  establiihed  no  regulations  nor  regency 
m  that  event :  that  an  election  of  this  nature,  car- 
ried on  under  the  power,  influence,  and  authority 
of  the  head  of  the  empire,  would  strike  at  the  fun- 
damental privileges  of  the  princes  and  states ;  con- 
sequently, in  time  overturn  the  constitution  of  the 
empire,  which,  from  being  an  elective  dignity,  con- 
ferred by  the  free  and  independent  suffrages  of  the 
electoral  college  and  states  of  Germany,  under 
certain  capitulations,  obliging  the  prince  thus 
rtwsen  to  govern  according  to  law,  would  become 
aa  hereditary  succession,  perpetuated  in  one  fami- 
ly, which,  of  course,  must  be  aggrandised  to  the 
prejudice  of  its  co-estates,  and  the  ruin  of  the  Ger- 
manic liberties.  In  a  word,  all  Germany  in  general, 
and  Ratisbou  In  particular,  was  filled  with  writings 
published  on  both  sides ;  by  urn  emperor  and  his 
adherents,  to  damonstrate  that  the  election  of  a  king 
*f  the  Romans,  during  the  Ufe  of  the  emperor,  had 
often  happened,  and  at  this  present  time  was  ne- 
cessary, and  would  be  advantageous  to  die  empire ; 
while  the  king  of  Prussia  and  nls  friends  laboured 
to  prove  that  such  an  election,  at  the  present  junc- 
ture, would  be  ill-timed,  irregular,  and  of  dangerous 
consequence.  Perhaps,  if  die  truth  was  known, 
this  enterprising  prince  had  projected  some  great 
•cheme.  with  the  execution  of  which  tins  proposed 
estahBshment  would  have  interfered.  Certain  it  Is, 
be  exerted  himself  with  that  spirit  and  perseverance 
vhich  were  peculiar  to  his  character  to  frustrate 
th©  intention  of  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  London 
ja  tins  particular,  and  was  assisted  with  all  tho 
tttngue  of  the  French  ministry.  Their  joint  en- 
deavours wore  so  effectual,  that  the  elector  of 
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Cologn  renounced  bis  subsidiary  treaty  with  tft 
maritime  powers,  and  once  more  threw  himself  fail 
the  arms  of  France.  Hie  elector  palatine  bein 
solicited  by  the  empress-queen  and  his  Britanni 
majesty  to  co-operate  with  their  views,  insisted,  i 
a  preliminary  article,  upon  being  tadenmified  b 
the  court  of  Vienna  for  the  ravages  committed  I 
his  territories  by  the  Austrian  troops,  during  th 
course  of  the  last  war :  the  king  of  Poland,  etecto 
of  Saxony i  made  the  same  demand  of  the  like  u 
damnification,  which  was  granted  by  the  mediation 
of  king  George ;  and  then  he  subscribed  to  a  svj 
sidy-treaty,  obliging  himself  to  furnish  a  body  of  si 
thousand  auxiliaries,  in  case  they  should  be  require 
by  the  maritime  powers ;  and  to  act  at  elector,  ft 
concert  with  the  bouse  of  Austria,  in  every  thin, 
relating  to  the  welfare  of  his  country  that  shoul 

Suare  with  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  empire 
le  courts  of  London  and  Vienna  had  this  electia 
so  much  at  heart,  that  they  sounded  almost  all  th 
powers  of  Europe,  to  know  how  they  stood  affecte 
towards  the  measure  proposed.  The  king  of  Spai 
declined  intermeddlnia  in  a  domestic  affair  of  th 
empire.  The  French  king  returned  an  ambiguou 
answer;  from  whence  it  was  concluded,  that  nc 
thing  but  opposition  could  be  expected  from  ths 
quarter.  The  Swedish  monarch  was  rendered  pre 
pitious  to  the  project  by  assurances  that  the  hone 
of  Hesse-Cassel,  of  which  he  was  the  head,  shoul 
be  elevated  into  an  electorate.  They  even  endeai 
oured  to  soften  his  Prussian  majesty,  by  consentini 
at  last,  that  the  treaty  of  Dresden,  confirming  t 
him  the  possession  of  Silesia,  should  be  giiarantee 
by  the  diet  of  the  empire ;  a  sanction  which  he  not 
actually  obtained,  together  with  the  ratification  c 
his  imperial  majesty.  Notwithstanding  this  indul 
gence,  he  still  persisted  in  raising  fresh  objection 
to  the  favourite  project,  on  pretence  of  concertini 
measures  for  preventing  the  inconveniencies  tha 
might  result  from  a  minority ;  for  regulating  th 
capitulations  to  be  agreed  on  with  the  king  of  th 
Romans ;  securing  the  freedom  of  future  election! 
and  preserving  the  prerogatives  and  privileges  o 
the  Germanic  body  m  aD  its  members.  In  const 
quence  of  these  obstacles,  joined  to  the  apostasy  o 
the  elector  of  Cologn,  the  obstinacy  of  the  electa 
palatine,  and  the  approaching  diet  ot  Hungary,  a 
which  their  imperial  majesties  were  obliged  person 
ally  to  preside,  the  measures  for  the  election  wen 
suspended  till  next  summer,  when  his  Britanni 
majesty  was  expected  at  Hanover,  to  put  the  finish 
ing  stroke  to  tins  great  event  in  favour  of  the  hone 
of  Austria. 

DEATH  OF  THE  KING  OF  SWEDEN. 

A&OTHia  disappointment,  with  respect  to  thi 
election,  the  promoters  of  it  sustained  in  the  deati 
of  his  Swedish  majesty,  who  expired  in  a  good  ol 
age,  and  was  succeeded  by  Adolphus  Frederick 
duke  of  Holstcin  Rutin,  bishop  of  Lubeck,  upoi 
whom  the  succession  had  been  settled  for  sou* 
years,  by  the  unanimous  concurrence  of  the  state 
of  the  kingdom.  This  prince  ascended  the  throni 
of  Sweden  without  the  least  disturbance ;  and,  c 
his  own  accord,  took  an  oath  in  full  senate,  that  h 
would  never  attempt  to  introduce  a  despotic  authoi 
iry ;  but  maintain  their  liberties  with  Ids  blood,  an* 
govern  Ins  subjects  in  aD  respects  according  to  th 
laws,  and  the  form  of  government  established  ii 
Sweden.  This  public  act,  which  was  communicate! 
to  all  the  foreign  ministers,  and  particularly  to  th 
envoy  from  Petersburgh.  met  with  such  a  favourabl 
reception  from  die  cxarma,  that  she  expressed  he 
satisfaction  in  a  public  declaration ;  and  die  gooi 
understanding  between  die  two  courts  was  perfect]: 
restored. 

8ESSI0N  OPENED. 

Whin  the  parliament  of  England  was  opened 
in  the  month  of  November,  the  king,  in  his  speed 
from  die  throne,  gave  them  to  understand,  tha 
for  die  same  purposes  which  suggested  the  treat; 
with  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  he  had  now,  in  conjunc 
turn  with  die  States-general,  concluded  anotbe 
with  the  king  of  Poland,  elector  of  Saxony.  Hi 
told  them,  that  the  unfortunate  death  of  the  prima 
of  Orange  had  made  no  alteration  in  the  state  o 
affairs  in  Holland ;  and  that  be  had  received  th 
strongest  assurances  from  the  States,  of  their  fin 
resolution  to  maintain  the  intimate  union  ani 
friendship  happily  subsisting  between  his  majest 
and  those  ancient  and  natural  allies  of  his  crown 
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DEATH  OP  THE  QU&BN  OF  DENMARK 
AND  PRINCE  OF  ORANGE. 

THE  royal  family  of  England  bad  sustained  three 
severe  shocks  m  the  compass  of  a  few  months. 
Besides  the  loss  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  which  the 
nation  lamented  as  irreparable,  his  majesty  was 
deeply  afflicted  by  the  untimely  death  of  his  young- 
est daughter,  the  qoeen  of  Denmark,  who  died  at 
Copenhagen  on  the  nineteenth  day  of  December, 
in  the  prime  of  youth.  She  was  one  of  tho  most 
amiable  princesses  of  the  age  in  which  she  lived, 
whether  we  consider  the  virtues  of  her  heart,  or 
the  accomplishments  of  her  person ;  generous,jnfld 
and  tender-hearted;  beloved  even  almost  to  adora- 
tion by  her  royal  consort,  to  whom  she  had  born 
a  prince  and  two  princesses ;  and  universally  ad- 
mired and  revered  by  the  subjects  of  bis  Danish 
majesty.  Her  death  had  been  preceded  about  two 
months  by  that  of  her  brother-in4aw,  the  prince  of 
Orange,  no  less  regretted  by  the  natives  of  the 
United  Provinces  for  bis  candour,  integrity,  and 
hereditary  love  to  his  country.  Though  he  had  not 
dbttaguished  himself  by  the  lustre  of  a  superior 
genius,  he  had  been  at  great  pains  to  culdrato  bis 
understanding,  and  study  the  true  interest  of  that 
community  of  which  he  was  a  member.  He  had 
always  approved  himself  a  good  and  sealous  citizen, 
and,  since  his  elevation  to  tho  stadtUoldership, 
taken  many  salutary  steps  for  the  advantage  of  bin 
country.  Among  other  excellent  schemes  which 
be  suggested,  be  left  a  noble  plan  with  the  States- 
general  for  restoring  their  commerce  to  its  former 
lustre,  and  lived  long  enough  to  receive  their 
warmest  acknowledgments  for  this  last  proof  of  his 
prudence  and  patriotism.  His  son  and  daughter 
being  both  infants,  the  administration  of  the  gov- 
ernment devolved  upon  the  princess,  as  goTernante 
during  her  son's  minority ;  and  as  such  she  sue* 
cecded  to  all  the  power  which  her  husband  had 
enjoyed. 

MISUNDERSTANDING  BETWEEN  THE 

CZARINA  AND  KING  OF  PRUSSIA. 

With  respect  to  the  affairs  of  the  continent,  the 
peace  of  the  north  seemed  still  as  precarious  as 
ever;  for  though  the  difference  between  Russia 
and  Sweden  had  been  compromised,  the  mutual 
disgust  between  the  csarina  and  the  king  of  Prus- 
sia had  gained  such  accession  from  reciprocal  in- 
sults, ill-offices,  and  inflammatory  declarations,  that 
these  two  powers  teemed  to  be  on  the  eve  of  a 
rupture,  and  each  was  employed  in  making  extra- 
ordinary preparations  for  war.  The  courts  of 
Vienna  and  Great  Britain,  foreseeing  that  such  a 


rupture  would  embroil  the  empire,  and  raise  insur- 
mountable obstructions  to  their  favourite  scheme  of 
electing  the  archduke  Joseph  king  of  the  Romans, 
resolved  to  employ  all  their  influence  in  order  to 
effect  a  reconciliation  between  the  courts  of  Peters- 
burgh  and  Berlin.  His  Prussian  majesty  bad  signified 
to  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  States  general, 
the  situation  hi  which  he  stood  with  the  csarmi, 
and  solicited  their  interposition,  that  the  difference 
might  be  amicably  accommodated.  At  the  same 
time,  be  sent  an  envoy-extraordinary  to  Versafllet, 
to  negotiate  with  the  French  king  for  a  rery  con- 
siderable body  of  auxiliaries,  in  case  he  should  be 
attacked.  These  circumstances  induced  the  mari- 
time powers,  and  the  court  of  Vienna,  to  use  their 
utmost  endeavours  for  the  prerentioa  of  a  rupture ; 
and  accordingly  they  made  remonstrances  on  this 
subject  by  then*  ministers  at  Petersburgh,  proposing 
that  the  quarrel  should  be  terminated  without 
bloodshed,  and  all  cause  of  animosity  be  buried  in 
oblivion. 

MEASURES  FOR  ELECTING  A  KING  OF 
THE  ROMANS. 

In  the  mean  time,  they  eagerly  prosecuted  the 
design  of  the  election ;  and  the  imperial  minister 
at  Berlin  not  only  communicated  to  his  Pruuuan 
majesty  the  sentiments  of  the  king  of  England  on 
this  expedient,  but  even  solicited  bis  -rote  for  the 
archduke  Joseph,  when  the  election  of  a  king  of 
the  Romans  should  be  proposed  in  the  electoral 
college.  To  this  proposal  be  replied,  that  he  was 
extremely  well  disposed  to  manifest  his  regard  for 
their  imperial  majesties,  and  to  give  the  most  gen- 
uine proofs  of  it,  even  in  the  proposed  election  of 
a  king  of  the  Romans,  considering  the  great  merit 
of  the  present  candidate,  the  archduke  Joseph;  but 
he  left  it  to  the  consideration  of  their  imperial 
majesties,  whether  the  election  would  not  be  a  fittio 
premature,  if  transacted  at  a  time  when  his  imperial 
majesty  was  in  the  flower  of  his  age  ;  enjoying  per- 
fect health ;  and  when  all  Europe,  particularly  the 
empire,  was  hushed  in  the  bosom  of  tranquillity,  so 
that  no  circumstance  seemed  to  prognosticate  the 
necessity  of  such  an  election  ;  or  of  putting  in  exe- 
cution the  motives  mentioned  in  the  capitulation  of 
the  reigning  emperor's  election ;  especially  as  the 
examination  of  these  motives  belonged  to  the  whole 
empire,  and  ought  to  precede  the  election,  by  virtue 
of  the  eighth  article  of  the  treaty  of  Westphalia.  Ho 
observed,  that,  in  case  of  the  emperor's  death, 
Germany  would  And  herself  m  a  Tery  disagreeable 
situation,  under  the  government  of  a  miuor.  a  For 
these  reasons,  he  said,  he  could  not  help  adviarag 
their  imperial  majesties  to  wait  until  tho  archdoks 
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should  bo  of  age,  when  hi*  election  wight  be  carried 
on  mora  conformably  to  Che  lawn  and  constitution* 
of  the  empire,  and  more  suitably  to  the  majesty  of 
the  whole  Germanic  body.  This  reply  he  circulated 
among  the  electors,  and  m  particular  transmitted  it 
to  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  desiring  they  would 
deliberate  maturely  on  this  subject,  and  confer  to- 
gether in  a  body,  as  well  as  in  private,  that  they 
might  proceed  according  to  the  ancient  custom  of 
the  electoral  college,  and  take  such  measures  as 
should  be  judged  expedient  for  the  honour  and 
advantage  of  the  eonunuaity.    This  circular  letter 
was  answered  both  by  the  king  of  England  and  the 
elector  of  Bavaria,  who  demonstrated,  that  it  was 
the  privilege  of  the  electoral  college  only,  without 
aay  participation  of  the  other  princes  of  the  empire, 
to  elect  a  long  of  the  Romans  during  the  life  of  the 
emperor,  in  order  to  maintain  the  peace  and  pre* 
•erve  the  liberties  of  Germany ;  and  that  the  neglect 
of  this  wise  precaution  hath  produced  bloody  wars, 
and  many  fatal  consequences  to  the  empire.   They 
observed,  that  nothing  could  more  contribute  to  the 
establishment  of  the  public  tranquillity  than  this 
measure,  so  ardently  desired  by  the  majority  of  the 
German  princes ;  and  that,  although  the  archduke 
Joseph  wanted  a  few  years  of  beingj  of  age,  and  it 
aught  possibly  happen  that  the  reigning  emperor 
should  die  during  that  prince'*  minority,  yet  it  would 
be  much  less  ^prejudicial  to  the  empire  to  have  a 
minor  chief,  than  to  see  the  succession  altogether 
unsettled.    His  Prussian  majesty  received  a  decla- 
ration to  the  same  purpose  from  the  elector  of 
Meats;   and  understanding  that  this  prince,  as 
arch-chancellor  of  the  empire,  intended  to  convoke 
an  electoral  diet,  in  order  to  propose  the  election  of 
a  king  of  the  Romans,  he  wrote  an  elaborate  letter 
to  hi*  electoral  highness,  explaining  at  more  length 
bis  reasons  for  postponing  the  election.   He  quoted 
that  sentence  of  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  which 
expressly  declares,  that  the  election  of  a  king  of  the 
Romans  shall  be  discussed  and  ordained  oy  the 
common  consent  of  the  states  of  the  empire ;  and, 
therefore,  he  could  not  conceive  what  right  the 
electoral  college  had  to  arrogate  this  privilege  to 
themselves,  erf  eluding  the  other  states  of  the  em- 
pire.   He  observed,  mat  the  imperial  capitulations, 
which  were  the  only  laws  of  the  empire  that  treated 
of  this  subject,  mentioned  only  three  cases  in  which 
it  was  lawful  to  proceed  to  such  an  election ;  name- 
ly, the  emperor's  leaving,  and  long  absence  from, 
Germany,  bis  advanced  age,  or  an  indisposition, 
rendering  him  incapable  of  managing  the  reins  of 
government ;  and  any  case  of  emergency  in  which 
the  preservation  of  the  empire's  prosperity  is  inter- 
ested.   He  affirmed,  that  none  of  these  motives  at 
present  existed :  that,  in  case  the  imperial  crown 
ahould  devolve  to  a  minor,  many  «M*i<Me*>  and  dis- 
orders most  ensue,  as  the  constitutions  of  the  em- 
pire have  established  no  regulations  nor  regency 
m  that  event :  that  an  election  of  this  nature,  car- 
ried on  under  the  power,  influence,  and  authority 
ef  the  head  oi  the  empire,  would  .strike  at  the  fun- 
damental privileges  of  the  princes  and  states ;  con- 
sequently, in  time  overturn  the  constitution  of  the 
empire,  which,  from  being  an  elective  dignity,  con- 
ferred by  the  free  and  independent  suffrages  of  die 
electoral  college  and  states  of  Germany,  under 
eertain   capitulations,   obliging  the   prince    thus 
chosen  to  govern  according  to  law,  would  become 
aa  hereditary  succession,  perpetuated  in  one  fami- 
ly, which,  of  course,  must  be  aggrandised  to  the 
prejudice  of  its  co  estates,  and  the  rein  of  the  Ger- 
numic  liberties.  In  a  word,  all  Germany  in  general, 
end  Ratiaben  in  particular,  was  filled  with  writings 
published  en  both  sides ;  by  the  emperor  and  Ids 
•^rvnts^todiuiMnstratethattheeleotkmofakinc 
of  the  Romans,  during  the  life  of  the  emperor,  had 
often  happened,  and  at  this  present  time  was  ne- 
cessary, and  would  be  advantageous  to  the  empire ; 
while  the  king  of  Prussia  and  Us  friends  laboured 
to  prove  that  such  an  election,  at  the  present  junc- 
ture, would  be  ill-timed,  irregular,  and  of  dangerous 
consequence.    Perhaps,  if  the  truth  was  known, 
mis  enterprising  prince  had  projected  some  great 
scheme,  with  the  execution  of  which  this  proposed 
establishment  would  have  interfered*  Certain  it  is, 
he  exerted  himself  with  that  spirit  and  perseverance 
which  were  peculiar  to  his  character  to  frustrate 
tho  intention  of  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  London 
fa  this  particular,  and  was  assisted  with  all  the 
mtrigue  ef  the  French  ministry.    Their  joint  en- 
deavours worn  so  effectual,  that  the  elector  of 
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Cologn  renounced  his  subsidiary  treaty  with  the 
maritime  powers,  and  once  more  threw  himself  into 
the  arms  of  France.  The  elector  palatine  being 
solicited  by  the  empress-queen  and  his  Britaunio 
majesty  to  co-operate  with  their  views,  insisted,  as 
a  preliminary  article,  upon  being  mdemnined  by 
the  court  of  Vienna  for  the  ravages  committed  in 
bis  territories  by  the  Austrian  troops,  during  the 
course  of  the  last  war :  the  king  of  Poland,  elector 
of  Saxony,  made  the  same  demand  of  the  like  in- 
demnification, which  was  granted  by  the  mediation 
of  king  George;  and  then  he  subscribed  to  a  sub- 
sidy-treaty, obliging  himself  to  furnish  a  body  of  six 
thousand  auxiliaries,  in  case  they  should  be  required 
by  the  maritime  powers ;  and  to  act  as  elector,  in 
concert  with  the  house  of  Austria,  In  every  thing 
relating  to  the  welfare  of  bis  country  that  should 

Suare  with  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  empire. 
te  courts  of  London  and  Vienna  had  this  election 
so  much  at  heart,  that  they  sounded  almost  all  the 

eiwers  of  Europe,  to  know  how  they  stood  affected 
wards  the  measure  proposed.  The  king  of  Spain 
declined  intermeddling  in  a  domestic  affair  of  the 
empire.  The  French  xing  returned  an  ambiguous 
answer;  from  whence  it  was  concluded,  that  no* 
thing  but  opposition  could  be  expected  from  that 
quarter.  The  Swedish  monarch  was  rendered  pro- 
pitious to  the  project  by  assurances  that  the  house 
of  Heeso-Cassel,  of  which  he  was  the  head,  ahould 
be  elevated  into  an  electorate.  They  even  endeav- 
oured to  soften  his  Prussian  majesty,  by  consenting, 
at  last,  that  the  treaty  of  Dresden,  confirming  te 
him  the  possession  of  Silesia,  should  be  guaranteed 
by  the  diet  of  the  empire ;  a  sanction  which  he  now 
actually  obtained,  together  with  the  ratification  of 
his  imperial  majesty.  Notwithstanding  this  indul* 
eeuce,  he  still  persisted  in  raising  fresh  objections 
to  the  favourite  project,  on  pretence  of  concerting 
measures  for  preventing  the  inconveniencies  that 
might  result  from  a  minority ;  for  regulating  the 
capitulations  to  be  agreed  on  with  the  king  of  the 
Romans ;  securing  the  freedom  of  future  elections, 
and  nreserving  the  prerogatives  and  privileges  of 
the  Germanic  body  in  aU  its  members.  In  conse- 
quence of  these  obstacles,  joined  to  the  apostasy  of 
the  elector  of  Cologn,  the  obstinacy  of  the  elector 
palatine,  and  the  approaching  diet  ot  Hungary,  at 
which  their  imperial  majesties  were  obliged  person- 
ally to  preside,  the  measures  for  the  election  were 
suspended  till  next  summer,  when  his  Britannic 
majesty  was  expected  at  Hanover,  to  put  the  finish- 
ing stroke  to  tins  great  event  in  favour  of  the  house 
of  Austria. 

DEATH  OF  THE  KINO  OF  SWEDEN. 

AfcoTHiu  disappointment,  with  respect  to  this 
election,  the  promoters  of  it  sustained  in  the  death 
of  bis  Swedish  majesty,  who  expired  in  a  good  old 
age,  and  was  succeeded  by  Adolphus  Frederick, 
duke  of  Holstein  Eutin,  bishop  of  Lubeck,  upon 
whom  the  succession  had  been  settled  for  some 
years,  by  the  unanimous  concurrence  ef  the  states 
of  the  kingdom.  This  prince  ascended  the  throne 
of  Sweden  without  the  least  disturbance ;  and,  of 
bis  own  accord,  took  an  oath  in  full  senate,  that  he 
would  never  attempt  to  introduce  a  despotic  author- 
ity ;  but  maintain  their  liberties  with  his  blood,  and 
evern  Us  subjects  in  all  respects  according  to  the 
en,  and  the  form  ef  government  established  in 
Sweden.  This  public  act,  which  was  communicated 
to  all  tiie  foreign  ministers,  and  particularly  to  the 
envoy  from  Petersbmrgb.  met  with  such  a  favourable 
reception  from  the  czarina,  that  she  expressed  her 
satisfaction  in  a  publio  declaration ;  and  the  good 
understanding  between  tho  two  courts  was  perfectly 
restored. 

SESSION  OPENED. 

Whbn  the  parliament  of  England  was  opened, 
in  the  month  of  November,  the  king,  in  his  speech 
from  the  throne,  gave  them  to  understand,  that 
for  the  same  purposes  which  suggested  the  treaty 
with  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  he  bad  now,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  States-general,  concluded  another 
with  the  king  of  Poland,  elector  of  Saxony.  He 
told  them,  that  the  unfortunate  death  of  the  prince 
of  Orange  had  made  no  alteration  in  the  state  of 
affairs  in  Holland ;  and  that  he  had  received  the 
strongest  assurances  from  the  States,  of  their  firm 
resolution  to  maintain  the  intimate  union  and 
friendship  happily  subsisting  between  his  majesty 
and  those  ancient  and  natural  allies  of  his  crown. 
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I e  exhorted  both  houses  to  consider  seriously  of 
ome  effectual  provisions,  to  suppress  those  auda- 
ious  crimes  of  robbery  und  violence,  grown  so 
requent  about  the  capital,  proceeding  in  a 
jreat  measure  from  that  profligate  spirit  of  irre- 
igion,  idleness,  gaming,  and  extravagance,  which 
iad  of  late  extended  itself  in  an  uncommon  de- 
Tee,  to  the  dishonour  of  the  nation,  and  the 
Teat  offence  and  prejudice  of  the  sober,  and  in- 
lustrlous  part  of  the  people.  The  paragraphs  pf 
bis  speech  were,  as  usual,  echoed  back  to  the 
hrone  in  addresses  replete  with  expressions  of 
oyalty,  affection,  and  approbation.  Opposition 
ras  by  Ibis  time  almost  extinguished ;  and  the 
iroceedings  of  both  houses  took  place  with  such 
unanimity  as  was  hardly  ever  known  before  this 
leriod  in  a  British  parliament.  The  commons, 
lowever,  seem  to  hare  assembled  with  such  sen- 
iments  as  did  no  great  honour  to  their  temper  and 
aagnanhnity.  In  a  few  days  after  the  session 
ipened,  lord  viscount  C  -e,  a  young  nobleman, 
rhose  cbaraster  entitled  him  to  very  little  regard 
>r  influence  among  men  of  sense  and  probity, 
nade  a  motion,  that  Mr.  Murray,  who  had  been  so 
leverely  persecuted  in  the  last  session  for  refusing 
o  humble  himself  on  his  knees  before  them,  should 
»e  again  committed  close  prisoner  to  Newgate  for 
he  same  offence.  This  proposal  which  supposed 
i  power  that  the  commons  had  never  before  exer- 
dsed,  was  sharply  disputed  by  the  earl  of  Egmont, 
md  others,  who  had  not  resigned  all  sense  of  mo- 
ieration ;  but  the  majority  adopted  the  measure 
vith  great  eagerness,  and  the  speaker  was  ordered 
o  issue  his  warrant  accordingly.  Then  the  house 
esolved,  that  the  said  Alexander  Murray  should 
■eceive  the  sentence,  for  his  now  being  committed 
'Jose  prisoner  to  his  majesty's  pail  of  Newgate,  at 
ho  bar  of  the  house,  upon  his  knees ;  and  the  ser- 
geant at  arms  was  commanded  to  take  him  into 
rastody  for  this  purpose.  Their  indignation,  how- 
*ver,  was  eluded  by  the  caution  of  the  delinquent, 
arho,  baring  foreseen  the  effects  of  their  resent- 
nent,  had  prudently  retired  to  another  country, 
rhey  determined,  nevertheless,  to  proceed  against 
inn  as  a  person  of  some  consequence  in  the  com- 
nonwealth  ;  for  being  informed  of  his  retreat,  they 
undescended  so  far  as  to  present  an  address  to 
lis  majesty,  desiring  that  his  royal  proclamation 
night  be  issued  for  apprehending  the  said  Mr. 
Murray,  promising  a  reward  to  him  who  should 
lave  the  good  fortune  to  apprehend  this  fugitive — 
i  request  with  which  his  majesty  most  graciously 
iomplied. 

PROCEEDINGS  UPON  A  PAMPHLET,  ENTI- 
TLED 'THE  CASE  OP  MR.  MURRAY/ 

Nor  was  this  the  only  address  presented  to  the 
ang  upon  such  an  important  subject.  A  pamphlet, 
entitled  M  The  Case  of  the  Hon.  Alexander  Mor- 
ay, esquire,  in  an  Appeal  to  the  People  of  Great 
intern,"  was  first  stigmatised  in  a  complaint  to 
he  house,  and  was  afterwards  produced,  and  read 
it  the  table.  The  piece  was  written  with  great 
icrimony,  and  abounded  with  severe  animadver- 
ions,  not  only  upon  the  conduct  of  the  returning 
ifficer,  but  also  on  the  proceedings  of  the  com- 
Dons.  The  violent  members  immediately  took 
ire,  and  the  flame  extended  itself  to  the  majority, 
fay,  the  house  unanimously  resolved,  that  the 
>amphlet  was  an  impudent,  malicious,  scandalous, 
ind  seditious  libel,  falsely  and  most  injuriously  se- 
lecting upon,  and  aspersing  the  proceedings  of 
he  house,  tending  to  create  misapprehensions  in 
he  minds  of  the  .people,  to  the  great  dishonour  of 
he  said  house,  and  in  violation  of  the  privileges 
hereof.  They  furthermore  presented  an  address 
o  the  king,  desiring  his  majesty  would  be  graciously 
•leased  to  give  directions  to  his  attorney-general 
o  prosecute  the  authors  or  author,  the  printers  or 
irintcr,  and  the  publishers  or  publisher  of  the  said 
icandalous  libel,  that  they  might  be  brought  to 
»ndign  punishment.  Directions  were  accordingly 
given  for  this  purpose,  and  a  prosecution  com- 
nenred  against  the  publisher,  who  had  some  reason 
o  be  dismayed,  considering  the  great  weight  of 
nfluence  he  was  doomed  to  encounter— influence 
irising  from  a  prosecution  of  tile  crown,  instituted 
tt  the  request,  and  founded  on  a  vote,  of  the  house 
if  commons.  Nevertheless,  when  the  cause  was 
leaid  before  the  lord  chief  justice  of  England,  a 
ury  of  free-born  Englishmen,  cituens  of  London, 
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asserted  their  privilege  of  judging  the  lav  as  weJH 
as  the  fact  and  acquitted  the  defendant  irftfh  a 
truly  admirable  spirit  of  independency.  They 
considered  the  pamphlet  as  an  appeal  *g-rrtt 
oppression ;  and,  convinced  that  the  contents  were 
true,  they  could  not  in  conscience  adjudge  it  a 
false  libel,  even  though  it  had  been  so  declared  by 
one  of  the  branches  of  the  legislature. 

1702.  The  commons,  in  regulating  the  smppbJss 
of  the  ensuing  year,  voted  the  continuation  of 
eighteen  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-seven 
men  for  the  land-service,  though  not  without  soma 
opposition  from  certain  patriots,  who,  rather  frost 
a  sense  of  duty  than  from  any  hope  of  influencing 
tile  majority,  affirmed  that  sixteen  thousand  menm 
time  of  peace,  would  answer  all  the  ends  proposed 
by  a  standing  army.  The  number  of  wnmen  was 
fixed  at  ten  thousand :  large  sums  were  granted  ta 
make  up  deficiencies,  and  fulfil  the  engagement! 
of  the  crown  with  the  electors  of  Bavaria  and 
Saxony,  as  well  as  for  the  maintenance  of  Nova 
Scotia  and  Georgia,  and  the  castles  on  the-coast  of 
Guinea ;  and  one  hundred  and  twelve  thousand 
one  hundred  and  fifty-two  pounds,  three  shillings, 
and  three-pence,  were  voted,  as  a  full  compensation 
to  the  old  royal  African  company  for  their  exclusive 
charter  and  property,  to  be  applied  for  the  renef 
of  their  creditors  (1). 

The  laws  enacted  for  the  encouragement  of 
traffic,  and  the  regulations  of  civil  polity,  consisted 
in  an  act  for  licensing  pawnbrokers,  and  for  the, 
more  effectual  preventing  the  receiving  of  stolen 
goods  :  another  for  preventing  thefts  and  rob- 
beries, by  which  places  of  entertainment,  dancing, 
and'  music,  in  London.  Westminster,  and  within 
twenty  miles  of  the  capital,  were  suppressed  and 
prohibited,  unless  the  proprietors  of  them  could 
obtain  licenses  from  the  justices  of  the  peace,  em- 
powered for  that  purpose :  a  third  for  annexing 
the  forfeited  estates  in  Scotland  unalienably  to  the 
crown,  after  having  made  satisfaction  to  the  lawful 
creditors :  establishing  a  method  of  leasing  these 
estates,  and  applying  the  rents  and  profits  of  them 
for  the  better  civilising  and  improving  the  high- 
lands, and  preventing  future  disorders  In  that  part 
of  the  united,  kingdom.  Nothing  could  be  morn 
salutary  than' the  purposes  of  these  regulations. 
The  suburbs  of  the  metropolis  abounded  with  an 
incredible  number  of  public  houses,  which  contin- 
ually resounded  with  the  noise  of  not  and  intem- 
perance :  they  were  the  haunts  of  idleness,  fraud, 
and  rapmo ;  and  the  seminaries  of  drunkenness, 
debauchery,  extravagance,  and  every  vice  incident 
to  human  nature ;  yet  'the  suppression  of  these  re- 
ceptacles of  infamy  was  attended  with  an  incon- 
venience, which,  in  some  cases,  arose  even  to  a 
degree  of  oppression.  The  justices  being  Tested 
by  the  legislature,  with  the  ^ower  of  granting  or 
refusing  licenses,  were  constituted,  in  effect,  the 
arbiters  on  whose  decision  the  fortunes  and  liveli- 
hood of  many  Individuals  absolutely  depended. 
Many  of  those  who  exercised  this  species  of  ma- 
gistracy within  tile  bills  of  mortality  were,  to  the 
reproach  of  government,  men  of  profligate  lives, 
needy,  mean,  ignorant,  and  rapacious,  and  often 
acted  from  the  most  scandalous  principles  of  selfish 
avarice. 

LAW  RELATING  TO  THE  FORFEITED 

ESTATES  IN  SCOTLAND. 

The  law  relating  to  the  highlands  of  Scotland 
was  well  calculated  for  promoting,  among  the  in- 
habitants of  that  country,  such  a  spirit  of  industry 
as  might  detach  them  from  their  dangerous  con- 
nections, and  gradually  supersede  that  military 
genius  which  had  been  so  productive  of  danger 
and  alarm  to  the  southern  part  of  Great  Britain. 
The  king,  by  this  act,  was  empowered  to  appoint 
commissioners  for  managing  the  forfeited  estates ; 
who  were  enabled  to  grant  leases  of  small  farms, 
not  above  twenty  pounds  a  year,  to  individuals, 
who  should  take  an  oath  to  government  to  reside 
upon  and  cultivate  the  lands  thus  let.  It  was  also 
provided,  that  no  lease  should  be  granted  for  a 
longer  term  than  twenty-one  years ;  and  that  the 
leasees  should  not  pay  above  three-fourths  of  the 
annual  value.  Although  these  forfeited  estates 
were  generally  encumbered  with  claims  beyond 
their  real  value,  and  the  act  directed  that  they 
should  be  disposed  of  by  public  sale ;  yet.  as  they 
lay  in  the  most  disaffected  parts  of  the  Mffci-^ 
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it  wai  thought  necessary  that  tbey  should  remain 
bi  the  possession  of  the  crown,  because,  hi  caso  of 
their  being  publicly  sold,"  they  might  be  purchased 
m  trust  for  the  families  of  the  persons  by  whom 
toy  were  forfeited,  and  thus  the  spirit  of  disaffec- 
tion would  still  survive.  A  valuation,  therefore, 
was  made  by  the  court  of  session  in  Scotland,  at 
the  joint  suit  of  the  crown  and  the  creditors ;  and 
the  value  being  ascertained,  the  just  claimants  were 

faid  out  of  the  next  aids  granted  by  parliament, 
he  bill  met  with  considerable  opposition  in  the 
house  of  peers  from  the  duke  of  Bedford  and  the 
earl  of  Buth,  who  probably  foresaw  that  the  good 
effects  of  this  scheme,  so  laudablo  in  itself,  would 
be  frustrated  in  the  execution;  and  that  the  act, 
instead  of  answering  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
intended,  would  serve  only  as  a  job  to  gratify  the 
rapacious  retainers  to  the  government,  and  their 
emissaries,  in  that  country.  After  a  warm  debate, 
however,  it  was  adopted  by  a  great  majority,  and 
sbtained  the  royal  assent. 

NEW  CONSOLIDATION  OF  FUNDS. 

A  tried  law  related  to  certain  articles  of  the 
national  debt,  which  was  now  converted  into  sev- 
eral joint  stocks  of  annuities,  transferable  at  the 
bank  of  England,  to  be  charged  on  the  sinking 
fund.  A  great  number  of  different  funds  for  an- 
nuities, established  at  different  times,  and  by  differ- 
ent acts,  subsisted  at  this  period,  so  that  it  was 
necessary  to  keep  many  different  accounts,  which 
could  not  be  regulated  without  considerable  trouble 
and  expense,  for  the  removal  of  which  the  bill  was 
calculated. 

TWO  POETS  OPENED  FOR  THE  IMPORTA- 
TION OF  IRISH  WOOL. 

In  consequence  of  petitions  from  the  woollen 
manufacturers  of  Westmoreland  and'  Yorkshire, 
two  bills  were  brought  in,  and  passed  through  both 
houses,  by  which  the  ports  of  Lancaster  and  Oreat 
Yarmouth  were  opened  for  the  importation  of  wool 
and  woollen  yarn  from  Ireland ;  bat  why  this  pri- 
vilege was  not  extended  to  all  the  frequented  ports 
of  the  kingdom,  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive,  without 
supposing  a  little  national  jealousy  on  one  hand, 
and  a  great  deal  of  grievous  restraint  on  the  other. 
Over  and  above  these  new  laws>  some  unsuccessful 
endeavours  were  used  in  behalf  of  commerce  and 
police.  A  bill  was  offered  for  laying  further  re- 
strictions on  pawn-brokers  and  brokers,  that  they 
night  no  longer  suck  the  blood  of  the  poor,  and  act 
as  the  accessaries  of  theft  and  robbery,  which  was 
canvassed,  debated,  and  made  its  way  through  the 
lower  house;  but  the  lords  rejected  it  as  a  crude 
scheme,  which  they  could  not  amend,  because  it  was 
a  money-bill,1  not  cognizable  by  their  house,  without 
engaging  in  a  dispute  with  the  commons*  Another 
bill  was  prepared,  for  giving  power  to  change  the 
punishment  of  felony,  in  certain  cases,  to  confine- 
ment and  hard  labour  in  dock-yards  or  garrisons. 
It  was  the  opinion  of  many  who  wished  well  to  their 
country,  and  were  properly  qualified  to  prosecute 
such  Inquiries,  that  tho  practice  of  consigning  such 
a  number  of  wretches  to  the  hands  of  the  execu- 
tioner, served  only,  by  its  frequency,  to  defeat  the 
purpose  of  the  law,  in  robbing  death  of  all  its  ter- 
ror, and  the  public  of  many  subjects,  who  might, 
notwithstanding  their  delinquency,  be  in  some 
measure  rendered  useful  to  society.  Such  was  the 
motive  that  influenced  the  promoters  of  this  bill ; 
by  which  it  was  proposed,  in  imitation  of  that  econ- 
omy practised  in  other  countries,  to  confine  felons 
convicted  under  certain  circumstances  to  hard  labour 
upon  the  public  works  of  the  kingdom.  The  scheme 
Was  adopted  by  the  lower  house,  but  rejected  by 
the  lords,  who  seemed  apprehensive  of  its  bringing 
»uch  discredit  upon  his  majesty's  dock-yards,  as 
would  discourage  persons  who  valued  their  reputa- 
tion from  engaging  in  such  employment.  Of  still 
greater  importance  to  the  nation  was  the  next  meas- 
ure proposed,  in  a  bill  for  making  the  militia  of  Eng- 
land more  useful,  presented  by  Mr.  Thornton,  a 
gentleman  of  Yorkshire,  who  had  distinguished 
himself  by  his  loyalty  and  patriotism.  It  was  can- 
vassed in  a  committee  01  the  whole  house,  and 
underwent  divers  amendments;  but  miscarried, 
through  tho  aversion  of  the  ministry  to  any  project 
tending  to  icmove  or  lessen  the  necessity  of  main- 
taining a  standing  army.  A  considerable  number 
of  petitions  for  different  regulations,  in  respect  to 
ctnunerce  aitd  convenience  of  traffic,  were  prescnt- 
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ed,  considered,  and  left  upon  the  table.  A  remon- 
strance from  the  prisoners  confined  in  the  gaol  of 
the  king's  bench,  complaining  of  their  miserable 
situation,  arising  from  want  of  room  and  other  con- 
veniences, being  taken  into  consideration  by  a  com- 
mittee, among  other  evidences,  they  examined  that 
remarkable  personage' who  baa  signalised  himself 
in  different  parts  of  Christendom,  under  the  name 
of  Theodore,  king  of  Corsica.  Though  formerly 
countenanced,  and  even  treated  as  a  sovereign 
prince  by  the  British  ministry,  he  was  now  reduced 
to  the  forlorn  condition  of  a  confined  debtor ;  and, 
to  the  reproach  of  this  kingdom,  died  in  prison, 
surrounded  with  all  the  misery  of  indigence,  and 
overwhelmed  with  the  infirmities  of  old  age.  But 
the  most  remarkable  *  circumstance  of  the  parlia- 
mentary transactions  that  distinguished  this  session, 
was  a  motion  made  in  both  houses  for  an  address  to 
the  king,  beseeching  his  majesty,  that  in  time  of 
public  tranquillity  he  would  be  graciously  pleased 
to  avoid  entering  into  subsidiary  treaties  with  for- 
eign princes,  which  are  so  burdensome  to  this  na> 
tion.  This  extraordinary  proposal  was  made  and 
strenuously  urged  by  the  duko  of  B— ,  and  a  vehe- 
ment debate  ensued,  in  which  the  earls  of  G — ,  S — , 
and  H — ,  opposed  it  with  an  execution  of  superior 
abilities ;  and  the  question  being  put,  was  carried 
in  the  negative,  without  a  division.  The  same  fate 
attended  \t  in  the  bonse  of  commons,  where  it  was 
introduced  by  lord  H — y,  and  supported  by  some 
distinguished  orators.  The  session  ended  in  the 
latter  end  of  March,  when  his  majesty,  having  given 
his  assent  to  ninety-five  public  and  private  bilk, 
harangued  both  houses,  and  prorogued  the  parlia- 
ment (2). 

THE  KING  SETS  OUT  FOR  HANOVER. 

Immediately  after  the  prorogation  the  king 
appointed  a  regency,  and  set  out  for  Hanover,  in 
order  to  complete  the  great  scheme  he  had  pro- 
jected for  electing  a  king  of  the  Romans.  Great 
Britain,  in  the  mean  time,  produced  no  event  of 
importance,  or  any  transaction  that  deserves  his- 
torical mention,  oxcept  the  ratification  of  two 
treaties  of  peace  and  commerce  with  the  states  of 
Tripoli  and  Tunis  on  the  coast  of  Barbary,  conclud- 
ed by  tho  British  consuls  in  those  cities,  under  the 
influence  and  auspices  of  an  English  squadron, 
commanded  by  commodore  Keppel,  son  to  the  earl 
of  Albemarle.  The  tide  of  luxury  still  flowed  with 
an  impetuous  current,  bearing  down  all  the  mounds 
of  temperance  and  decorum ;  while  fraud  and  pro- 
fligacy struck  out  new  channels,  through  which 
they  eluded  the  restrictions  of  the  law,  and  all  the 
vigilance  of  civil  policy.  New  arts  of  deception 
were  invented,  in  order  to  ensnare  and  ruin  the 
unwary ;  and  some  infamous  practices  in  the  way 
of  commerce,  were  countenanced  by  persons  of 
rank  and  importance  in  the  commonwealth.  A 
certain  member  of  parliament  was  obliged  to  with- 
draw himself  from  his  country,  in  consequence  of  a 
discovery,  by  which  it  appeared  that  he  had  con- 
trived and  executed  schemes  for  destroying  his  own 
ships  at  sea,  with  a  view  to  defraud  the  insurers. 

In  the  course  of  this  year  the  affairs  of  the  con- 
tinent did  not  undergo  any  material  alteration.  In 
France,  the  religious  dispute  concerning  the  doc- 
trine of  Jansenius  still  subsisted  between  the  clergy 
and  the  parliament ;  and  seemed  to  acquire  addi- 
tional fuel  from  the  violence  of  the  archbishop  of 
Paris,  a  haughty,  turbulent  prelate,  whose  pride 
and  bigotry  were  sufficient  to  embroil  one  half  of 
Christendom.  Hie  northern  powers  enjoyed  a  per- 
fect tranquillity :  the  States-general  of  the  United 
Provinces  were  engrossed  by  plans  of  national 
economy.  Spain  was  intent  upon  extending  her 
commerce,  bringing  her  manufactures  to  perfec- 
tion, and  repressing  the  insolence  of  the  Barbary 
Corsairs.  His  Portuguese  majesty  endeavoured  by 
certain  peremptory  precautions,  to  check  the  ex- 
portation of  gold  coin  from  his  dominions  ;  and  in- 
sisted upon  inspecting  the  books  of  the  British 
merchants  settled  at  Lisbon ;  but  they  refused  to 
comply  with  this  demand,  which  was  contrary  to  a 
treaty,  subsisting  between  the  two  crowns ;  and  he 
thought  proper  to  acquiesce  in  their  refusal.  He 
was  mucu  better  employed,  in  obtaining  from  the 
pope  an  abolition  of  the  annual  procession  called 
the  Auto-da-fe,  one  of  the  most  horrid  triumphs  of 
spiritual  tyranny.  The  peace  of  Italy  was  secured 
by  a  defensive  treaty  concluded  at  Madrid  between 
the  emperor,  his  catholic  majesty,  the  king  of  the 
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two  SteUet,  and  the  duke  of  Parma :  to  which 
treaty  the  king  of  Sardinia  afterwards  acceded. 

DISPUTE  BETWEEN  HANOVER  AND 
PRUSSIA. 

With  respect  to  the  great  scheme  of  electing  the 
archduke  Joseph  king  of  the  Romans,  fresh  ob- 
jections seemed  to  rise  from  different  quarters. 
The  good  understanding  between  the  courts  of 
Berlin  and  Hanorer  reccired  an  additional  shock, 
from  a  dispnte  concerning  the  property  of  East 
Priexeland,  which  his  Prussian  majesty  bad  secured, 
as  heir  to  the  last  possessor.  Uis  Britannic  ma- 
jesty, as  elector  of  Hanorer,  baring  pretensions 
to  the  same  inheritance,  his  minister  delircred  a 
memorial  to  the  diet  of  the  empire,  assembled  at 
Ratisbon,  demanding  that  the  king  of  Prussia,  as 
elector  of  Brandcnhurgh,  should  be  referred  to  the 
decision  of  the  AuUck  council,  in  regard  to  his 
claim  to  the  estates  of  Bast  Priexeland ;  but  the 
king  being  already  in  possession,  refused  to  submit 
his  right  to  the  determination  of  that  or  any  other 
tribunal ;  and  when  the  diet  presumed  to  deliberate 
on  this  affair,  his  envoy  entered  a  strong  protest 
against  their  proceedings.  At  the  same  time,  he 
presented  the  other  ministers  with  a  memorial, 
tending  to  refute  the  elector  of  Hanover's  pre- 
tensions to  the  principality  in  question. 

MISUNDERSTANDING  BETWEEN  THE 
COURTS  OP  LONDON  AND  BERLIN. 

At  .this  juncture  his  Prussian  majesty  made  no 
scruple  of  expressing  his  resentment  against  the 
court  of  London,  which  he  seemed  to  consider  as 
an  officious  cabal,  that  hod  no  right  to  intermeddle 
in  the  affairs  of  Germany.    His  resident  at  London 
complained   to  the  British   ministry,  that  divers 
ships,  sailing  under  the  Prussian  fug,  bad  been 
stopped  at  sea,  and  even  seised  by  English  cruis- 
ers ;  and  that  bis  subjects  bad  been  ill-treated  and 
oppressed  :  he,  therefore,  demanded  reparation  in 
a  peremptory  tone  ;  and  in  the  mean  time  discon- 
tinued the  payment  of  the.  Silesia  loan,  which  he 
had  charged  himself  with  by  an  article  in  the  treaty 
of  Breslau.    This  was  a  sum  of  money  amounting 
to  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds,  which 
the  emperor  Charles  VI.  father  of  the  reigning 
empress,  had  borrowed  of  the  subjects  of  Great 
Britain,  on  condition  of  paying  an  interest  of  six. 
per  cent,  and  mortgaging  the  silver  mines  of  Silesia 
for  the  repayment  of  die  principal.     These  de- 
volved to  the  King  of  Prussia  with  this  incumbrance, 
and  he  continued  to  pay  the  interest  punctually 
till  this  juncture,  when  the  payment  was  stopped ; 
and  he  published  a  paper,  entitled,  "  An  Exposi- 
tion of  the  Motives  which  influenced  Ids  Conduct 
oh  this  occasion.'*    In  bis  memorial  to  the  ministry 
of  Great  Britain  he  alleged,  that  eighteen  Prussian 
ships,  and  thirty-three  neutral  vessels,  in  which 
the  subjects  of  Prussia  were  concerned,  had  been 
unjustly  seised  by  English  privateers :  his  account 
of  damages  amounted  to  a  very  considerable  sum  ; 
and  he  demanded,  in  die  most  dogmatic  terms, 
that  the  affair  should  be  finally  discussed  in  the 
term  of  three  months  from  the  date  of  his  remon- 
strance.   The  exposition  and  memorial  were  sub- 
jected to  die  examination  of  the  ablest  civilians  in 
England,  who  refuted  every  article  of  the  charge 
with    equal  precision   and    perspicuity.      They 
proved,  that  captures  by  sea  fell  properly  under 
the  cognisance  of  those  powers  under  whose  juris- 
diction the  seism  es  were  made ;  and,  therefore, 
his  Prussian  majesty  could  not,  consistent  with  the 
law  of  nations,  determine  these  disputes  in  his  own 
tribunals.    They  demonstrated,  by  undoubted  evi- 
dence, the  falsity  of  many  facts  alleged  in  the  me- 
morial, as  wefl  as  the  fairness  of  the  proceedings 
by  which  some  few  of  die  Prussian  vessels  had 
been  condemned ;  and  made  it  appear,  that  no  in- 
sult or  injury  had  been  offered  to  the  subjects  of 
Prussia.    Finally,  they  observed,  that  the  Silesia 
loan  was  a  private  transaction  of  such  a  nature, 
that,  even  if  a  war  had  happened  between  the  em- 
peror Charles  VI.  and  Us  Britannic  majesty,  this 
must  have  been  held  sacred  and  inviolable :  that 
when  the  empress-queen  ceded  Silesia  to  the  king 
of  Prussia,  this  monarch  charted  himself  with  the 
repayment  of  the  loan,  which,  being  a   private 
debt,  and  transferable,  was  now  diffused  into  dif- 
ferent countries,  and  become  the  property  of  many 


others  besides  die  subjects  of  Great  Britain.     They 
wound  up  their  chain  of  reasoning,  by  observing, 
that,  according  to  agreement  with  die  emperor,  the 
whole  of  this   loan  should   have  been  repaid  hi 
the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and   forty- 
fire  ;  whereas  the  complaints  specified  in  the  Prus- 
sian memorial  were  founded  on  facts  posterior  to 
that  period.    Whether  his  Prussian  majesty 
convinced  by  these  reasons,  and   desisted 
principle,  or  thought  proper  to  giro  up  his  cl 
upon  other  political  considerations  ;  certain  it  is,  he 
no  longer  resisted  upon  satisfaction,  but  ordered  the 
payment  of  the  Silesia  loan  to  be  continued  with- 
out  further  interruption  :   a  report,  indeed, 
circulated,  that  advantage  had  been  taken  of 
demur  by   a  certain   prince  who  employed 
agents  to  buy  up  a  great  part  of  the  loan  at  a 
siderable  discount. 

IMPROVEMENT  OP  POMERANIA. 

How  much  soever  the  king  of  Prussia  may  be 
the  subject  of  censure  on  this  occasion,  it  must  be 
allowed  that,  with  regard  to  his  own  subjects,  he 
acted  as  a  wise  legislator,  and  the  father  of  ksj 
country.  He  peopled  die  deserts  of  Pomerauia, 
by  encouraging,  with  royal  bounties,  a  great  num- 
ber of  industrious  emigrants  to  settle  in  that  pro- 
vince ;  the  face  of  which,  in  a  very  few  years,  un- 
derwent the  most  agreeable  alteration.  Above 
sixty  new  villages  arose  amidst  a  barren  waste,  and 
every  part  of  die  country  exhibited  marks  of  suc- 
cessful cultivation.  Those  solitary  and  desolate 
plains,  where  no  human  footsteps  had  for  many 
ages  been  seen,  were  now  converted  into  fields  of 
corn.  The  farms  were  regularly  parcelled  €»»»•; 
the  houses  multiplied,  and  teemed  with  population: 
die  happy  peasants,  sheltered  in  a  pecunar  man- 
ner under  their  king's  protection,  sowed  their 
grounds  in  peace,  and  reaped  their  harvests  in  se- 
curity. The  same  care  and  indulgence  were  ex> 
tended  to  the  unpeopled  parts  of  other  provinces 
within  the  Prussian  dominions,  and  extraordinary 
encouragement  was  granted  to  all  Preach  pro- 
testants  who  should  come  and  settle  under  the 
government  of  this  political  sage. 

TREATY  WITH  THE  ELECTOR  PALATINI. 

The  courts  of  Vienna  and  Hanover  still  ca 
ed  their  chief  attention  upon  the  scheme  of  el 
ing  a  king  of  the  Romans ;  and   die  elector  of 
Meats,  inftuenced  by  the  majority  of  the  college, 
had  convoked  an  electoral  diet  for  that  purpose ; 
but  strong  protests  against  this  convocation  weft 
entered  by  the  electors  of  Cologn  and  Palatine, 
insomuch  that  it  was  thought  expedient  to  con- 
ciliate this  last,  by  taking  some  steps  In  has  favour, 
with  respect  to  the  satisfaction  he  demanded  from 
the  empress-queen   and   his  Britannic    majesty. 
His  claim  upon  the  court  of  Vienna  amounted  fp 
three  millions  of  florins,  by  way  of  indemnificatiaa 
for  the  losses  he  had  sustained  during  the  war. 
He  demanded  of  the    king    of  England  twenty 
thousand  pounds  sterling,  for  provision  and  forage 
furnished  to  the  British  troops  while  they  acted  on 
the  Maine  ;  and  die  like  sum  for  the  like  purposes 
from  the  States-general  of  the  United  Provinces. 
The  empress-queen  could  not  help  remonstrating 
against  this  demand  as  exorbitant  in  itself,  and  th+ 
more  unreasonable  as  the  elector  Palatine,  at  the 
death  of  her  father,  had  openly  declared  against 
the  pragmatic  sanction,  which  he  had  guaranteed 
in  die  most  solemn  manner:  she,  therefore,  ob- 
served, that  the  damage  he  had  sustained,  in  con- 
sequence of  that  declaration,  ought  to  be  considered 
as  die  common  fate  of  war.  These  reasons,  though 
conclusive  and  irrefragable  in  the  usual  way  ef 
arguing,  made  no  impression  upon  the  Palatine', 
who  perfectly  well  understood  his  own  mrportance, 
and  was  determined  to  seise  this  opportunity  of 
turning  it  to  the  best  advantage.    The  court  of 
Vienna,  and  the  maritime  powers,   finding   him 
dins  obstinately  attached  to  his  own  interest,  re- 
solved to  bring  him  over  to  their  views  at  any 
rate,  and  commenced    a    negotiation  with  him, 
which  produced  a  formal  treaty.    By  this  conven- 
tion his  demands  in  money  were  fixed  at  twelve 
hundred  thousand    Dutch  florins,  to   be  paid  at 
three  instalments,  five  hundred  thousand  by  da? 
empress-queen,  and  the  remainingseven  hundred 
thousand  by  the  king  of  Great   Britain  and  the 

States-general,  according  to  the  proportion  eatah- 
liahed  in  foamer  treaties.    The  prrrikge  of 
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OpptUendo  for  the  dutch?  of  Deux-ponts  wu  con- 
firmed to  bis  elector*  highness,  together  with  some 
other  sight*  and  pretensions,  m  consideration  of  his 
concurring  with  the  other  electors  in  the  choice  of 
•  king  of  the  Romans,  to  be  elected  according  to 
the  customs  proscribed  by  the  laws  and  constitu- 
tions  of  the  empire.  He  likewise  engaged  to  join 
them  in  settling  the  articles  of  the  capitulation  with 
the  king  of  the  Romans,  emperor  in  future.  Yet, 
even  after  the  concurrence  of  this  prince  was  se- 
curod,  the  purposed  election  proved  abortive,  from 
the  strong  objections  that  were  started,  and  the 
strenuous  opposition  which  was  made  by  his  Prus- 
sian majesty,  who  perhaps  aspired  ill  secret  at  the 
imperial  dignity,  which  the  empress-queen  took  all 
this  pains  to  perpetuate  in  her  own  family. 

SESSION  OPENED.    1753. 

Tea  king  of  Great  Britain,  returning  from  the 
continent,  opened  the  session  of  parliament  on  the 
eleventh  day  of  January  with  a  speech,  implying, 
that  all  his  views  and  negotiations  had  been  calcu- 
lated and  directed  to  preserve  and  secure  the  dura- 
tion of  the  general  peace,  so  agreeable  and  neces- 
sary to  the  welfare  of  all  Europe :  that  he  had  the 
satisfaction  to  be  assured  of  a  good  disposition  hi 
all  the  powers  that  were  his  allies,  to  adhere  to  the 
same  salutary  object.  He  exhorted  them  to  con- 
tinue their  attention  to  the  reduction  of  the  na- 
tional debt,  the  augmentation  of  the  sinking  fund, 
and  the  improvement  of  the  public  revenue.  He 
recommended  to  their  serious  consideration  what 
farther  laws  and  regulations  might  be  necessary 
tor  suppressing  those  crimes  and  disorders,  of 
which  tile  public  had  so  justly  complained ;  and 
concluded  with  an  assurance,  that  his  hearty  con- 
currence and  endeavours  should  never  be  wanting 
in  any  measure  that  might  promote  their  welfare 
and  prosperity.  The  addresses  in  answer  to  this 
speech  were  couched  in  the  usual  form  of  implicit 
Approbation ;  but  that  of  the  commons  did  not  pass 
without  question.  The  earl  of  E —  took  exceptions 
to  one  paragraph,  in  which  they  acknowledged  his 
majesty's  wisdom,  as  well  as  goodness,  in  pursuing 
such  measures  as  must  contribute  to  maintain  and 
render  permanent  the  general  tranquillity  of  Eu- 
ropo;  and  declared  their  satisfaction  at  the  as- 
surances his  majesty  had  received  from  his  allies, 
that  they  were  all  attached  to  the  same  salutary 
object.  His  lordship  expatiated  on  the  absurdity 
of  these  compliments  at  such  a  juncture,  when  the 

Erace  of  Europe  was  so  precarious,  and  the  Eng- 
b  nation  had  so  much  cause  of  complaint  and 
dissatisfaction.    He  was  seconded  by  some  other 
individuals,  who    declaimed   with  great  vivacity 
against  continental  connections ;  and  endeavoured 
to  expose  the  weakness  and  folly  of  the  whole 
system  of  foreign  measures  which  our  ministry  had 
lately  pursued.    It  must  be  owned,  indeed,  that 
they  might  have  chosen  a  better  opportunity  to 
compliment  their  sovereign  on  the  permanency  of 
the  peace  than  at  this  juncture,  when  they  must 
bave  seen  themselves  on  die  very  brink  of  a  new 
nipture  with  the  most  formidable  power  in  Europe. 
But  the  truth  is,  these  addresses  to  the  throne  had 
been  long  considered  as  compliments  of  course,  im- 
plying no  more  than  a  respectful  attachment  to 
J**"*  sovereign  :  accordingly,  both  nouses  agreed 
to  their  respective' addresses  without  division.  The 
two  grand  committees  of  supply  and  of  ways  and 
■leans,  being  established,  the  business  of  the  house 
Wis  transacted  without  much  altercation ;  and  the 
P°°Pfe  had  great  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  their 
■•derate  proceedings.  Ten  thousand  seamen,  and 
tile  usual  number  of  land  forces,  were  retained  for 
™«  service  of  the  ensuing  year.    They  provided 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  new  colony  m  Nova 
Scotia,  the  civil  establishment  of  Georgia,  the  sup- 
port of  the  castles  on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  and  the 
8*^*°n  of  a   new  fort  at  Anamabo,  where   the 
•touch  had  attempted  to  make  a  settlement ;  and 
y*7  enabled  his  majesty  to  fulfil  his  engagements 
*«•  the  king  of  Poland  and  the  elector  of  Bavaria. 
_,**•*  supphes,  including  grants  for  former  defi- 
?**?**•  and  services,  for  which  no  provision  had 
**«*  made  in  the  course  of  the  last  year,  did  not 
•kceed  two  millions  one  hundred  thirty-two  thou- 
■JB******  hundred  and  seven  pounds,  seventeen 
wsfegs,  and  twopence  halfpenny:   in  order  to 
"tfray  which  expense  they  assigned  the  duty  on 
JJ*lt,  4ke.  the  land-tax  at  two  shillings  in  the  pound, 
•bo  surplus  of  certain  funds  in  the  exchequer,  and 


the  sum  of  four  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
pounds  out  of  the  sinking  fund ;  so  that  the  exceed- 
fngs  amounted  to  near  three  hundred  thousand 
pounds  (S).  As  for  the  national  debt,  it  now  stood 
at  the  enormous  sum  of  seventy-four  millions  three 
hundred  sixty-eight  thousand  four  hundred  and 
fifty-one  pounds,  fifteen  shOlings,  and  one  penny ; 
and  the  sinking  fund  produced  one  million  seven 
hundred  thirty-five  thousand  five  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  pounds,  six  shillings,  and  tenpence 
farthing. 

GAME  ACT. 

-  One  of  the  first  measures  brought  upon  the  car- 
pot,  in  the  course  of  this  session,  was  an  act  con- 
taining regulations  for  the  better  preservation  of 
the  game,  of  which  so  great  havoc  had  been  made 
by  poachers,  and  other  persons  unqualified  to  en- 
joy that  diversion,  that  the  total  extirpation  of  it 
was  apprehended. 

ACT  FOR  PERFORMING  QUARANTINE. 

Tbb  next  step  taken  by  tbe  commons  was  an 
affair  of  much  greater  consequence  to  the  com- 
munity, being  a  bill  for  obliging  ships  the  more 
effectually  to  perform  quarantine,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  plague  from  being  imported  from  foreign 
countries  into  Great  Britain.  For  this  purpose,  it 
was  ordained,  that  if  this  dreadful  visitation  should 
appear  in  any  ship  to  the  northward  of  cape  Fin- 
isterre,  the  master  or  commander  should  immedi- 
ately proceed  to  the  harbour  of  New  Grimsby,  in 
one  of  the  islands  of  Scilly,  and  there  communi- 
cate the  discovery  to  some  officer  of  the  customs ; 
who  should,  with  the  first  opportunity,  transmit 
this  intelligence  to  another  custom-house  officer  in 
the  nearest  port  of  England,  to  be  by  him  forward- 
ed to  one  of  his  majesty's  principal  secretaries  of 
state.  In  the  mean  time  the  ship  should  remain  at 
the  said  island,,  and  not  an  individual  presume  to 

G  ashore  until  his  majesty's  pleasure  should  be 
own.  It  was  also  provided,  that  in  case  the 
master  of  a  ship  thus  infected  should  not  be  able  to 
make  the  islands  of  Scilly,  or  be  forced  up  either 
channel  by  violent  winds,  he  should  not  enter  any 
frequented  harbour;  but  remain  in  some  open 
road,  until  he  could  receive  orders  from  his  majesty 
or  the  privy  council :  that,  during  this  interval,  he 
should  avoid  all  intercourse  with  the  shore,  or  any 
person  or  vessel  whatsoever,  on  pain  of  being  deem- 
ed guilty  of  felony,  and  suffering  death  without  ben- 
efit of  clergy. 

ACT  FOR  PREVENTING  THE  PLUNDERING 

OF  SHIPWRECKED  VESSELS. 

In  order  the  more  effectually  to  repress  tbe  bar- 
barous practice  of  plundering  snips  which  have  tbe 
misfortune  to  suffer  shipwreck ;  a  practice  which 
prevailed  upon  many  different  parts  of  the  British 
coast ;  to  the  disgrace  of  the  nation,  and  the  scan- 
dal of  human  nature ;  a  bill  was  prepared,  contain- 
ing clauses  to  enforce  the  laws  against  such  savage 
delinquents,  who  prowl  along  the  shore,  like  hungry 
wolves,  in  hope  of  preying  upon,  their  fellow-crea- 
tures ;  and  certain  provisions  for  the  relief  of  the 
unhappy  sufferers  (4).  When  the  mutiny  bill  fell 
under  deliberation,  the  earl  of  Egmont  proposed  a 
new  clause  for  empowering  and  requiring  regimen- 
tal courts-martial  to  examine  witnesses  upon  oath 
in  all  their  trials.  The  proposal  occasioned  a  de- 
bate, in  which  the  ministry  were  pretty  equally 
divided;  but  the  clause  was  disapproved  by  the 
majority,  and  this  annual  bill  was  enacted  into  a 
law  without  any  alteration.  /- 

BILL  RELATING  TO  THE  BOUNTY  ON  CORN 

EXPORTED. 

Trk  next  bill  was  framed  in  consequence  of 
divers  petitions  presented  by  the  exporters  of  corn, 
who  complninea  that  the  bounties  were  not  paid/ 
and  prayed  that  the  house  would  make  proper 

8 revision  for  that  purpose.  A  bill  was  accordingly 
rought  in,  importing,  that  interest  after  tho  rate 
of  three  percent,  should  be  allowed  upon  every 
debenture  for  the  bounty  on  the  exportation  of 
corn,  payable  by  the  receiver-general  or  cashier  of 
the  customs,  until  the  prmcipafcould  be  discharged 
out  of  such  customs  or  duties  as  are  appropriated 
for  the  payment  of  this  bounty.  This  premium  on 
the  exportation  of  corn  ought  not  to  be  granted, 
except  when  the  lowness  of  the  market  price  in 
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Great  Britain  proves  that  ther*  if  a  s*u?e**bu»dT 
ance  in  the  kingdom ;  otherwise  the  exporter  will 
find  his  account  in  depriving  our  own  labourers  of 
their  bread,  in  order  tp  supply  tnr  rivals  at  an 
easier  rate :  for  example,  suppose  wheat  in  Eng- 
land should  seH  for  twenty  shillings  a  quarter,  the 
merchant  might  export  into  France,  and  afford  it 
to  the  people  of  that  kingdom  for  eighteen  shilling*. 
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because  the  bounty  on  exportation,  would, 
that  rate,  ajbrdxhim  a  considerable  advantage* 

TURKEY  TRADE  LAID  OPEN. 
A  obxat  number  of  merchants  baring  presented 
petitions  from  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  re- 
presenting that  the  trade  of  Turkey  was  greatly 
decreased,  ascribing  this  diminution  to  the  exclu- 
sive charter  enjoyed  by  a  monopoly,  and  praying 
that  the  trade  might  be  laid  open  to  all  his  majes- 
ty's subjects,  pne  of  the  members  for  Liverpool 
moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  tail)  for  this  purpose. 
Such  a  measure  had  been  twice  before  proposed 
without  success ;  but  now  it  was  adopted:  without 
opposition.  A  bill  was  Immediately  introduced; 
and,  notwithstanding  all  the  interest  and  efforts  of 
the  Turkey  company,  who  petitioned  the  house 
against  it,  and  were  heard  by  their  counsel,  it  pass* 
ed  through  both  houses,  and  received  the  royal  sane* 
tion.  By  this  regulation  any  British  subject  may 
obtain  the  freedom  of  the  Turkey  company,  by  pay- 
ing or  rendering  a  fine  of  twenty  pounds ;  and  all 
the  members  are  secured  from  the  tyranny  of  op- 
pressive by-laws,  contrived  by  ny  monopolising 
cabal. 

NATURALIZATION  OF  THE  JEWS. 

But  this  session  was  chiefly  distinguished  by  an 
act  for  naturalising  Jews,  and  a  bill  lor  the  better 
preventing  clandestine  marriages-  The  (rat  of  these 
which  passed  without  much  opposition  in  the  house 
of  lords,  from  whence  it  descended  to  the  commons, 
was  entitled,  "  An  act  to  permit  persons  professing 
the  Jewish  religion  to  be  naturalised  by  parliament, 
and  for  other  purposes  therein  mentioned."  It 
was  supported  by  some  petitions  of  merchants  and 
manufacturers,  who,  upon  examination,  appeared 
to  be  Jews,  or  their  dependents ;  and  countenanced 
by  the  ministry,  who  thought  they  foresaw,  m  the 
consequences  of  such  a  naturalization,  a  great  ac- 
cession to  the  monied  interest,  and  a  considerable 
increase  of  their  own  influence  among  the  indivi- 
duals of  that  community.  They  boldly  affirmed, 
that  such  a  law  would  greatly  conduce  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  nation  j  that  it  would  encourage  per- 
sons of  wealth  to  remove  with  their  effects  from 
foreign  parts  into  Great  Britain,  increase  the  com- 
merce and  the  credit  of  the  kingdom,  and  set  a 
laudable  example  of  industry,  temperance,  and  fru- 
gality. Such,  however,  were  not  the  sentiments 
ofthe  lord  Mayor,  aldermen,  and  commons  of  the 
city  of  London  in  common  council  assembled,  who, 
in  a  petition  to  parliament,  expressed  their  appre- 
hension that  the  bill,  if  passed  into  a  law,  would 
tend  greatly  to  the  dishonour  of  the  christian  re- 
ligion, endanger  the  excellent  constitution,  and  he 
highly  prejudicial  to  the  interest  and  trade  pf  the 
kingdom  in  general,  and  of  the  city  of  London  in 
particular.  Another  petition  to  the  same  purpose 
was  next  day  presented  to  the  house,  subscribed  by 
merchants  and  traders  of  the  city  of  London ;  who, 
among  other  allegations,  observed,  that  the  conse- 
quences of  such  a  naturalization  would  greatly  affect 
their  trade  and  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  par- 
ticularly with  Spain  and  Portugal.  Counsel  was 
heard,  evidence  examined,  and  the  bill  produced 
violent  debates,  in  which  there  seemed  to  be  more 
passion  thanpatriotism,  more  declamation  than 
argument.  The  adversaries  of  the  bin  affirmed, 
that  such  a  naturalisation  would  deluge  the  king- 
dom with  brokers,  usurers,  and  beggars ;  that  Ike 
rjch  Jews,  under  the  shadow  of  this  indulgence, 
would  purchase  lands,  and  even  advowsons :  so  as 
'pot  only  to  acquire  an  interest  in  the  legislature^ 
but  also  to  influence  the  constitution  ofthe  church 
of  Christ,  to  which  they  were  the  inveterate  and 

Brofessed  enemies :  that  the  lower  daw  Of  thatiia- 
on.  when  thus  admitted  to  the  right  of  denizens, 
would  interfere  with  the  industrious  natives  who 
earn  their  livelihood  by  their  labour ;  and  by  dint  of 
the  most  parsimonious  frugality,  to  which  the  Eng- 
lish are  strangers,  work  at  an  under  price ;  so  as 
sot  only  to  share,  but  even  in  a  manner  to  exclude 
them  from  all  employment :  th£t  such  an  adoption 


of  vagrant  Jews  into  the  community,  from  all  parts 
of  the  world,  would  rob  the  real  subjects  of  their 
birthright,  disgrace  the  character  of  the  nation,  ex- 
pose themselves  to  the  most  dishonourable  partici- 
pation and  intrusion,  endanger  the  constitution  both 
in  church  and  state,  and  be  an  indelible  reproach 
upon  the  established  religion  of  the  country.  Some 
of  these  orators  seemed  transported  even  to  a  dc- 

Jree  of  enthusiasm..    They  prognosticated  that  the 
ews  would  multiply  so  much  in  number,  engross 
such  wealth,  and  acquire  so  great  power  and  influ- 
ence m  Great  Britain,  that  their  persons  would  be 
revered,  their  customs  imitated,  and  Judaism  be- 
come the  fashionable  religion  of  the  English.    Fin- 
SUy,  they  affirmed  that  such  an  act  was  directly 
ymg  in  .the  face  of  the  prophecy,  which  declares,, 
that  the  Jews  shall  be  a  scattered  people,  without 
country  or,  fixed  habitation,  until  they  shall  be  con- 
verted Iron  their  modality,  and  gathered  together 
in  the  land  of  their  forefathers.    These  arguments 
and  apprehensions,  which  were  in  reality  frivol- 
ous and  chimerical,  being  industriously  circulated 
among  the  vulgar,  naturally  prejudiced  against  the 
Jewish  people,  excited  such  a  ferment  throughout 
the  nation,  as  ought  to  have  deterred  the  ministry 
from  the  prosecution  of  such  an  unpopular  meas- 
ure ;  which,  however,  they  had  courage  enough  ts 
maintain  against  all  opposition.     The  hill  passed 
the  ordeal  of  both  houses,  and  his  majesty  vouch- 
safed the  royal  sanction  to  this  law  in  favour  ofthe 
Hebrew  nation.     The  truth  is,  it  might  have  in- 
creased the  wealth,  and  extended  the  commerce  of 
Great  Britain,  had  iLbeen  agreeable  to  the  people ; 
and  as  the  naturalized  Jews  would  still  have  been 
excluded  from  all  civil  and  military  offices,  as  well 
as  from  other  privileges  enjoyed  by  their  christian 
brethren,  in  au  probability  they  would  have  gradu~ 
ally  forsaken  their  own  unprofitable  and  obstinate 
infidelity,  opened  their  eyes  to  the  shining  truths 
of  the  gospel,  and  joined  their  fellow-subjects  in 
embracing  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.      But  no 
ministry  ought  to  risk  an  experiment,  now  plausi- 
ble soever  It  might  be,  if  they  find  it,  as  this  was,  an 
object  of  the  people's    unconquerable    aversion. 
What  rendered  this  unpopular  measure  the  more 
impolitic,  was  the  unseasonable  juncture  at  whkh 
it  was  cavrjed  into  execution ;  that  is,  at  the  eve  of 
a  general  election  for  a  new  parliament,  when  a 
minister  ought  carefully  to  avoid  every  step  which 
may  give  umbrage  to  the  body  of  the  people.    The 
earl  of  Eg — t,  who  argued  against  the  bill  with  equal 

Kwer  and  vivacity,  w  describing  the  effect  it  might 
ve  upon  that  occasion,  "  I  am  amazed  (said  he) 
that  this  consideration  makes  no  impression.  When 
that  day,  which  is  not  far  off,  shaU  arrive,  I  shall 
not  fear  to  set  my  foot  upon  *ny  ground  of  election 
in  the  Kingdom,  in  opposition  to  any  one  man  among 
you,  or  any  new  christian,  who  has  voted  pr  appear- 
ed m  favour  of  this  naturalization." 

MARRIAGE  ACT. 

Another  bill,  transmitted  from  the  upper  house, 
met  with  a  reception  equally  unfavourable  among 
the  pommons,  though  it  was  sustained  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  majority,  and  thus  forced  its  way  to  the 
throne,  where  it  obtained  the  royal  approbation. 
The  practice  of  solemnizing  clandestine  marriages, 
so  prejudicial  to  the  peace  of  families,  and  so  often 
productive  of  misery  to  the  parties  themselves  thus 
united,  was  an  evil  that  psevailed  to  such  a  degree 
as  claimed  the  attention  of  the  legislature.  The 
sons  and  daughters  of  great  and  opulent  families, 
before  they  had  acquired  knowledge  and  'experi- 
ence, or  attained  to  the  years  of  discretion,  were 
every  day  seduced  in  their  affections,  and  inveigled 
into  matches  big  with  infamy  and  ruin ;  and  these 
were  greatly  facilitated  by  the  opportunities  that 
occurred  of  being  united  instantaneously  by  the 
ceremony  of  marriage,  in  the  first  transport  of  pas- 
sion, before  the  destined  victim  had  time  to  cod  or 
deliberate  on  the  subject.    For  this  pernicious  pur- 

Sosq,  there  was  a  band  of  profligate  miscreants, 
ie  refuse  of  the  clergy,  dead  to  every  sentiment 
of  virtue,  abandoned  to  all  sense  of  decency  and 
decorum,  for  the  most  part  prisoners  for  debt  or 
delinquency,  and  indeed  the  very  outcasts  of  human 
society,  who  hovered  about  the  verge  of  the  Fleet 
prison  to  intercept  customers,  plying  like  porters  for 
employment,  and  performed  the  ceremony  of  mar- 
riage without  license  or  question,  in  cellars,  garrets, 
or  alehouses,  to  the  scandal  of  religion,  and  the  dis- 
grace of  that  order  which  they  professed.   The  ease 
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wifli  which  tUb  ecclesiastical  sanction  was  (Obtained, 
and  the  vicious  disposition  of  those  wretches,  open  to 
the  practices  of  fraud  and  corruption,  were  pro- 
ductive of  polygamy,  indigence,  conjugal  mfideuty, 
prostitution,  and  erery  curse  that  could  embitter 
the  married  state.    A  remarkable  case  of  tin's  na- 
ture haTing  fallen  under  the  cognizance  of  the 
Cors,  in  an  appeal  from  an  inferior  tribunal,  that 
use  ordered  the  judges  to  prepare  a  new  bul  for 
preventing  such  abuses:  and  one  was  accordingly 
framed,  under  the  auspices  of  lord  Hardwicke,  at 
that  time  lord  high-chancellor  of  England,  in  order 
to  anticipate  the  bad  effects  at  ohmdestine  mar- 
riages,  this  new  statute  enacted,  that  the  banns 
should  be  regularly  published,  three  successive 
Sundays,  in  the  church  of  the  parish  where  the 
parties  dwell :  that  no  license  should  be  granted  to 
marry  m  any  place,  where  one  of  the  parties  has 
not  dwelt  at  least  a  month,  except  a  special  lioense 
by  the  archbishop :  that  if  any  marriage  should 
be  solemnized  in  any  other  place  than  a  church  or 
a  chapel,  without  a  special  license :  or,  in  a  public 
chapel,  without  having  published  the  banns,  or  ob- 
tained a  license  of  some  person  properly  qualified ; 
the  marriage  should  be  void,  and  the  person  who 
solemnized  it  transported  for  seven  years:  that 
marriages  by  license,  of  parties  under  age,  without 
consent  of  parent  or  guardian,  should  be  null  and 
▼pid,  unless  the  party  under  age  be  a  widow  and 
the  parent  refusing    consent    a  widow   married 
again :  that  when  the  consent  of  a  mother  or  guar- 
dian is  refused  from  caprice,  or  such  parent  or 
guardian  be  non  compos  mentis,  or  beyond  sea,  the 
minor  should  have  recourse  for  relief  to  the  court 
of  chancery :  that  no  suit  should  be  commenced  to 
compel  a  celebration  of  marriage,  upon  pretence 
of  any  contract:  that  all  marriages  should  be  sol- 
emnized before  two  witnesses,  and  an  entry  be 
Made  in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose,  whether  it 
vas  by  banns  or  license,  whether  either  of  the  par- 
ties was  under  age,  or  the  marriage  celebrated  with 
the  consent  of  parent  or  guardian ;  and  this  entry 
to  be  signed  by  the  minister,  the  parties  and  the 
witnesses :  that  a  false  license  or  certificate,  or 
destroying  register  books,  should  be  deemed  felony, 
other  in  principal  or  accessary,  and  punished  with 
death.    The  bill,  when  first  considered  in  the  lower 
house,  gave  rise  to  a  variety  of  debates ;  In  which 
tiie  members  appeared  to  be  divided  rather  accord- 
ing to  their  real  sentiments,  than  by  the  rules  of 
any  political  distinction,  for  some  principal  servants 
of  the  government  freely  differed  in  opinion  from 
the  minister,  who  countenanced  the  bul ;  while,  on 
die  other  hand,  he  was,  on  tins  occasion,  supported 
by  certain  chiefs  of  tile  opposition,  and  the  dis- 
putes were  maintained  with  extraordinary  eager- 
ness and  warmth.     The  principal  objections  im- 
Sorted,  that  such  restrictions  on  marriage  would 
*mp  tiie  spirit  of  love  and  propagation ;    pro- 
mote mercenary  matches,  to  the  ruin  of  domestic 
happiness,  as  well  as  to  the  prejudice  of  posterity 
and  population ;  impede  the  circulation  of  property, 
by  preserving  the  wealth  of  the  kingdom  among  a 
kind  of  aristocracy  of  opulent  families,  who  would 
*£ways  intermarry  within  their  own  pale ;  subject 
me  poor  to  many  inconveniences),  and  extraordi- 
nary expense,  from  the  nature  of  the  forms  to  be 
observed ;  and  throw  an  additional  power  into  the 
hands  of  the  chancellor.    They  affirmed,  that  no 
human  power  had  a  right  to  dissolve  a  tow  solemnly 
made  in  the  sight  of  heaven ;  and  that  in  propor- 
tion as  the  bill  prevented  clandestine  marriages,  it 
would  encourage  fornication  and  debauchery,  inso- 
much as  the  parties  restrained  from  indulging  their 
mutual  passions  m  au  honourable  manner,  would 
be  tempted  to  gratify  them  by  stealth,  at  the  hazard 
of  their  reputation.     In  a  word,  they  foresaw  a 

Ceat  number  of  evils  in  the  train  of  this  bill,  which 
re  not  yet  been  realised.  On  the  other  side,  its 
advocates  endeavoured  to  refute  these  arguments, 
mid  some  of  them  spoke  with  great  strength  and 
precision.  The  bfD  underwent  a  great  number  of 
•Aerations  and  amendments ;  which  were  not  ef- 
fected without  violent  contest  and  altercation.  At 
itftgth  however,  it  was  floated  through  both  houses 
<m  the  tide  of  a  great  majority,  and  steered  into 
the  safe  harbour  of  royal  approbation.  Certain  it 
«» the  abuse  of  clandestine  marriage  might  have 
been  removed  upon  much  easier  terms  than  those 
mjpssed  upon  tiie  subject  by  tins  bill,  which,  after 
*"»  hath  been  found  Ineffectual,  as  it  may  be  easily 
•hmed  »*  a  short  voyage  to  f 
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voyage  to  the  continent,  or  a 


moderate  journey  to  North  Britain,  where  the  m- 
dissoluble  knot  may  be  tied  without  scrapie  pr  in- 
terruption. 

DELIBERATIONS  CONCERNING  THE 
SUGAR  COLONIES. 

Ovia  and  above  these  new  statutes  there  were 
some  other  subjects  which  occasionally  employed 
the  attention  of  the  commons ;  such  as  the  state  of 
the  British  sugar  colonies,  which  was  considered, 
in  consequence  of  petitions  presented  by  the  sugar 
refiners  and  grocers  of  London,  Westminster,  and 
Bristol,  complaining  of  the  exorbitant  price  de- 
manded and  given  for  sugars  imported  from  Ja- 
maica; desiring  that  the  proprietors  of  lands  in 
Jamaica  might  be  obliged  to  cultivate  greater  quan- 
tities of  ground  for  raising  sugar-canes,  or  that  they 
(the  petitioners)  might  have  leave  to  import  musco- 
vado sugars  from  other  countries,  when  the  price 
of  those  imported  from  Jamaica  should  exceed  a 
certain  rate.  That  remonstrance  was  taken  into 
consideration  by  a  committee  of  the  whole  house  ; 
and  a  great  number  of  evidences  and  papers  bemg 
examined,  they  resolved,  that  tiie  peopling  of 
Jamaica  with  white  inhabitants,  and  cultivating  tha> 
lands  thereof,  would  be  the  most  proper  measure 
for  securing  that  island,  and  increasing  the  trade 
and  navigation  between  it  and  Great  Britain,  and 
other  parts  of  his  majesty's  dominions:  that  the 
endeavours  hitherto  used  by  the  legislature  of 
Jamaica  to  increase  the  number  of  white  inhabi. 
tants,  and  enforce  the  cultivation  of  lands,  in  the 
manner  that  might  best  conduce  to  tiie  security 
and  defence  of  that  island,  had  not  been*  effectual 
for  these  purposes.  The  house  ordered  a  bill  to  be 
founded  on  these  resolutions ;  but  this  was  post* 
poned  until  the  ministry  should  receive  more  full 
information  touching  the  true  state  of  that  island. 
The  planters  of  Jamaica  laboured  under  many 
grievances  and  hardships,  from  divers  heavy  im- 
positions and  restrictions;  and  a  detail  of  these 
was  transmitted  in  a  representation  to  bis  majesty, 
which  wai  referred  to  tiie  consideration  of  the 
commissioners  of  trade  and  plantations.  The  cause 
of  the  planters  was  defended  vigorously,  and 
managed  in  the  house  of  commons  by  alderman 
Beckford,  a  gentleman  of  vast  possessions  in  the 
island  of  Jamaica,  who  perfectly  well  understood, 
and  strenuously  supported,  the  interest  of  that  his 
native  country. 

FATE  OF  THE  REGISTER  BILL. 

Aiobtivk  also  proved  the  attempt  to  establish  a 
raw  for  keeping  an  annual  register  of  marriages, 
births,  deaths,  the  individuals  who  received  alms, 
and  the  total  number  of  people  in  Great  Britain. 
A  bill  for  this  purpose  was  presented  by  Mr.  Pot- 
ter, a  gentleman  of  pregnant  parts  and  spirited 
elocution ;  who,  enumerating  the  advantages  of 
suoh  a  law,  observed,  that  it  would  ascertain  tiie 
number  of  the  people,  and  the  collective  strength 
of  tiie  nation;  consequently,  point  out  those  places 
where  there  is  a  defect  or  excess  of  population, 
and  certainly  determine  whether  a  general  natural- 
ization would  be  advantageous  or  prejudicial  to  tiie 
community ;  that  it  would  decide  what  number  of 
men  might  on  any  sudden  emergency,  be  levied 
for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom :  and  whether  the 
nation  is  gainer  or  loser,  by  sending  its  natives  to 
settle,  and  our  troops  to  defend  distant  colonies ; 
that  it  would  be  the  means  of  establishing  a  local 
administration  of  civil  government,  or  a  pobce 
upon  certain  fixed  principles,  the  want  of  which 
hath  been  long  a  reproach  to  the  nation,  a  security 
to  vice,  and  an  encouragement  to  idleness ;  that  in 
many  cases  where  all  other  evidence  is  wanting,  it 
would  enable  suitors  to  recover  their  right  in 
courts  of  justice,  facilitate  an  equal  and  equitable 
assessment  in  raising  tiie  present  taxes,  and  laying 
future  impositions;  specify  tiie  lineal  descents, 
relations,  and  alliances  of  families ;  lighten  the  in- 
tolerable burdens  incurred  by  tiie  public,  from  in- 
numerable and  absurd  regulations  relating  to  tiie 
poor ;  provide  for  them  by  a  more  equal  exertion 
of  humanity,  and  effectually  screen  them  from  all 
risk  of  perishing  by  hunger,  cold,  cruelty,  and  op- 
pression. Whether  such  a  law  would  have  an. 
swered  the  sanguine  expectations  of  its  patron, 
we  shall  not  pretend  to  determine ;  though  in  our 
opinion,  it  must  have  been  attended  with  very 
salutary  consequences,  particularly  hi  restraining 
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the  hand  of  robbery  and  violence,  in  detecting 
fraud,  bridling  the  ferocity  of  a  licentious  people, 
and  establishing  a  happy  system  of  order  and 
subordination.  At  first  the  bill  met  with  little 
opposition,  except  from  Mr.  Thornton,  member 
for  the  city  of  York,  who  inveighed  against  it 
with  great  fervour,  as  a  measure  that  saroured 
of  French  policy,  to  which  the  English  nation 
overbad  the  utmost  arersion.  He  affirmed,  that 
the  method  in  which  it  was  proposed  this  register 
should  he  kept  would  furnish  the  enemies  of  Great 
Britain  with  continual  opportunities  of  knowing 
the  strength  or  weakness  of  the  nation ;  that  it 
would  empower  an  ill-designing  minister  to  execute 
any  scheme  subversive  of  public  .liberty,  invest 
parish  and  petty  officers  of  the  peace  with  exorbi- 
tant powers,  and  cost  the  nation  about  fifty  thou- 
sand pounds  a  year  to  carry  the  scheme  into  ex- 
ecution. These  arguments,  which,  we  apprehend, 
are  extremely  frivolous  and  inconclusive,  had 
great  weight  with  a  considerable  number,  who 
Joined  in  tine  opposition,  while  the  ministry  stood 
neutral.  Nevertheless,  after  having  undergone 
some  amendments,  it  was  conveyed  to  the  lords, 
by' whom  it  was,  at  the  second  reading,  thrown 
out,  as  a  scheme  of  very  dangerous  tendency.  The 
legislature  of  Great  Britain  have,  on  some  occasions, 
been  more  startled  at  the  distant  shadow  of  a  bare 
possibility,  than  at  the  real  approach  of  the  most 
dangerous  innovation. 

SIR  HANS  SLOANE'S  MUSEUM  PURCHASED 
BY  PARLIAMENT, 

Fbom  die  usual  deliberations  on  civil  and  com- 
mercial concerns,  the  attention  of  the  parliament, 
which  had  seldom  or  never  turned  upon  literary 
avocations,  was  called  off  by  an  extraordinary  sub- 
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ject  of  this  nature.  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  the  cele- 
brated physician  and  naturalist,  well  known  through 
all  die  civilized  countries  of  Europe  for  his  ample 
collection  of  rarities,  culled  from  the  animal,  vege- 
table, and  mineral  kingdoms,  as  well  as  of  antiqui- 
ties and  curiosities  of  art,  had  directed,  in  his  last 
will,  that  this  valuable  museum,  together  with  his 
numerous  library,  should  be  offered  to  die  parlia- 
ment, for  the  use  of  the  public,  in  consideration  of 
their  paying  a  certain  sum,  in  compensation,  to  his 
heirs.  His  terms  were  embraced  by  the  commons, 
who  agreed  to  pay  twenty  thousand  pounds  for 
the  whole,  supposed  to  be  worth  four  times  that 
sum ;  and  a  bill  was  prepared  for  purchasing  this 
museum,  together  with  the  Harleian  collection  of 
manuscripts,  so  denominated  from  its  founder, 
Robert  Harley,  earl  of  Oxford,  lord  high  treasurer 
of  England,  and  now  offered  to  the  public  by  his 
daughter,  the  dutches*  of  Portland.  It  was  pro- 
posed, that  these  purchases  should  bo  joined  to  the 
famous  Cottonian  library,  and  a  suitable  repository 

Jirovided  for  them  and  the  king's  library,  which  had 
ong  lain  neglected  and  exposed  to  the  injuries  of 
the  weather  in  the  old  dormitory  at  Westminster. 
Accordingly,  trustees  and  governors,  consisting  of 
the  most  eminent  persons  of  the  kingdom,  were 
appointed,  and  regulations  established  for  the 
management  of  this  noble  museum,  which  was  de- 
posited in  Montague-house,  one  of  the  most  magnifi- 
cent edifices  in  England,  where  it  is  subjected, 
without  reserve,  to  the  view  of  the  public,  under 
certain  necessary  restrictions,  and  exhibits  a  glo- 
rious monument  of  national  taste  and  liberality  (0). 
In  the  beginning  of  June  the  session  of  parliament 
was  closed  by  his  majesty,  who  mentioned  nothing 
particular  in  his  speech,  bat  that  the  state  of  for- 
eign affairs  had  suffered  no  alteration  since  their 
meeting. 

The  genius  of  the  English  people  is  perhaps  in- 
compatible with  a  state  of  perfect  tranquillity ;  if 
it  was  not  ruffled  by  foreign  provocations,  or  agi- 
tated by  unpopular  measures  of  domestic  adminis- 
tration, it  will  undergo  temporary  fermentations 
from  the  turbulent  ingredients  inherent  in  its  own 
constitution.  Tumults  are  excited,  and  faction 
kindled  into  rage  and  inveteracy,  by  incidents  of 
the  most  frivolous  nature.  At  this  juncture  the  me- 
tropolis of  England  was  divided  and  discomposed 
in  a  Surprising  manner,  by  a  dispute  in  itself  of  so 
little  consequence  to  the  community,  that  it  could 
not  deserve  a  place  in  a  general  history,  if  it  did 
not  serve  to  convey  a  characteristic  idea  of  the 
English  nation.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  an 
of  low  degree,  whose  name 


Canning,  promulgated  a  report,  wbfca 
in  a  little  time  attracted  the  attention  of  the  public. 
She  affirmed,  that  on  the  first  day  of  die  new  year, 
at  night,  she  was  seiaed  under  Bedlam-wall  by  twe 
ruffians,  who  having  stripped  her  of  her  upper 
apparel,  secured  her  mouth  with  a  gag,  and  threat 
ened  to  murder   her  should  she  make  the  least 
noise ;  that  they  conveyed  her  on  foot  about  ten 
miles,  to  a  place  called  Rnfield-wash,  and  brought 
her  to  the  house  of  one  Mrs.  Wells,  where  ifao 
was  pillaged  of  her  stays ;  and,  because  ahe  re- 
fused to  turn  prostitute,  confined  in  a  cold,  damp, 
separate,  and  unfurnished  apartment ;  where  die 
remained  a  whole  month,  without  any  other  suste- 
nance than  a  few  stale  crusts  of  bread,  and  about  a 
gallon  of  water ;  till  at  length  she  forced  her  way 
through  a  window,  and  ran  home  to  her  mother's 
house  almost  naked,  in  the  night  of  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  January.    This  story,  improbable  and  ss- 
supported,  operated  so  strongly  on  the  passions  of 
die  people  in  die  neighbourhood  of  Aldermanbury, 
where  Canning's  mother  lived,    and  particularly 
among  fanatics  of  all  denominations,    that   they 
raised    voluntary  contributions,    with    surprising 
eagerness,  in  order  to  bring  the  supposed  detia- 
quents  to- justice.    Warrants  were  granted  for  ap- 
prehending Well*,  who  kept  the  house  at  Enfield- 
wash,   and  her  accomplices,  the    servant   maid, 
whose  name  was  Virtue  Hall,  and  one  Squires,  an 
old   gipsy-woman,    which    last    was  charged  by 
Canning  of  having  robbed  her  of  her  stays.    Wells, 
though  acquitted  of  the  felony,  was  punished  as  s 
bawd.      Hall   turned  evidence  for  Canning,  bat 
afterwards    recanted.      Squires,    the  gipsy,  was 
convicted  of  the  robbery,  though  she  produced  on- 
doubted  evidence  to  prove  that  she  was  at  Abbots- 
bury  in  Dorsetshire  that  very  night  in  which  the 
felony  was  said  to  be  committed,  and  Canning  and 
her  friends  fell  into  divers  contradictions  during  the 
course  of  the  trial.    By  this  time  die  prepossession 
of  the  common  people  in  her  favour  had  risen  to 
such  a  pitch  of  enthusiasm,  that  the  most  palpable 
truths  which  appeared  on  the  other  aide,  had  no 
other  effect  than  that  of  exasperating  them  to  the 
most  dangerous  degree  of  rage  and  revenge.  Sons 
of  the  witnesses  for  Squires,  though  persons  of 
unblemished  character,  were  so  intimidated,  that 
they  durst  not  enter  die  court ;  and  those  who  had 
resolution  enough  to  give  evidence  in  her  behalf 
ran  the  risk  of  assassination  from  the  vulgar  that 
surrounded  the  place.    On  this  occasion.  Sir  Crisp 
Gascoyne,  lord-mayor   of  London,   behaved   with 
that  laudable  courage  and  humanity  which  ought 
ever  to  distinguish  the  chief  magistrate  of  such  s 
metropolis.    Considering  the  improbability  of  the 
charge,  the  heat,  partiality,  and  blind  enthiwiana 
with  which  it  was  prosecuted,  and  being  convinced 
of  the  old  woman's  innocence  by  a  great  number 
of  affidavits,  voluntarily  sent  up  from  the  country 
by  persons  of  unquestionable  credit,  he,  in  con- 
junction with  some  other  worthy  citizens,  resolved 
to  oppose  the  torrent  of  vulgar  prejudice.    Applica- 
tion was  made  to  the  throne  for  mercy;  the  case  was 
referred  to  the  attorney  and  solicitor-general,  who, 
having  examined  the  evidences  on  both  sides,  made 
their  report  in  favour  of  Squires  to  the  king  and 
council ;  and  this  poor  old  creature  was  indulged 
with  his  majesty's  pardon.    This  affair  was  now 
swelled  into  such  a  faction  as  divided  the  greater 
part  of  the  kingdom,  including  the  rich  as  well  at 
the  poor,  the  high  as  well  as  the  humble.  Pamphlet* 
and  pasquinades  were  published  on  both  sides  of 
the  dispute,  which    became,  the  general  topic  of 
conversation  in  all  assemblies,  and  people  of  all 
ranks  espoused  one  or  other  party  with  as  much 
warmth  and  animosity  as  had  ever  inflamed  the 
whigs  and  tones,  even  at  the  most  rancorous  pe- 
riod of  their  opposition.    Subscriptions  were  open- 
ed, and  large  sums  levied,  on  one  side,  to  prose- 
cute for  perjury  the  persons  on  whose  evidence 
the  pardon   had  been  granted.     On   the    other 
hand,  those  who  had  interested  themselves  for  the 
gipsy  resolved  to  support  her  witnesses,  and,  if 
possible,  detect  the  imposture  of  Canning.    Bills  of 

Serjury  were  preferred  on  both  sides.  The  en- 
ences  for  Squires  were  tried  and  acquitted:  at 
first  Canning  absconded ;  but  afterwards  surrender- 
ed to  take  her  trial,  and  being,  after  a  long  bear- 
ing, found  guilty,  was  transported  to  the  British 
colonies.  Tho  seal  of  her  friends,  however,  seemed 
to  be  inflamed  by  her  conviction ;  and  those  who 
carried  on  the  prosecution  against  her  were  insult 
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ed,  even  to  the  danger  of  thai*  lire*.  They  •ap- 
plied her  with  necessaries  of  all  sorts,  paid  for  her 
transportation  in  a  private  ship,  where  she  enjoyed 
all  the  comforts  and  conveniences  that  could  be 
afforded  in  that  situation,  and  furnished  her  with 
snch  recommendations  as  secured  to  her  a  very 
agreeable  reception  in  New  England. 

EXECtJTION  OP  DR.  CAMERON. 

N&xt  to  this  very  remarkable  transaction,  (he 
incident  that  principally  distinguished  this  year  in 
England,  was  the  execution  of  Doctor  Archibald 
Cameron,  a  natire  of  North  Britain,  and  brother  to 
Cameron  of  Lochiel,  chief  of  that  numerous  and  war- 
like tribe,  who  had  taken  the  field  with  the  prince- 
pretender.  After  the  battle  of  Culloden,  where 
he  was  dangerously  wounded,  he  found  means  to 
escape  to  the  continent.  His  brother,  the  doctor,  had 
accompanied  him  in  all  his  expeditions,  though  not 
in  a  military  capacity,  and  was' included  with  him 
in  the  act  of  attainder  passed  against  those  who 
had  been  concerned  in  the  rebellion.  Notwith- 
standing the  imminent  danger  attending  snch  an 
attempt,  the  doctor  returned  privately  to  Scotland, 
in  order  (as  it  was  reported)  to,  recover  a  sum  of 
money,  belonging  to  the  pretender,  which  had  been 
embezzled  by  his  adherents  in  that  country.  What- 
ever may  have  been  his  inducement  to  re-visit  his 
native  country  under  such  a  predicament,  certain 
it  is,  he  was  discovered,  apprehended,  and  con- 
ducted to  London,  confined  in  the  Tower,  examin- 
ed by  the  privy-council,  and  produced  in  the  court 
of  king's  bench,  where  his  identity  being  proved  by 
several  witnesses,  he  received  sentence  of  death, 
and  was  executed  at  Tyburn.  The  terror  and  re- 
sentment of  the  people,  occasioned  by  the  rebellion, 
having  by  this  time  subsided,  their  humane  passions 
did  not  fail  to  operate  in  favour  of  this  unfortunate 
gentleman :  their  pity  was  mingled  with  esteem, 
arising  from  his  jpersonal  character,  which  was  al- 
together unblemished,  and  his  deportment  on  this 
occasion,  which  they  could  not  help  admiring*. as 
the  standard  of  manly  fortitude  and  decorum.  The 
nopulace,  though  not  very  subject  to  tender  emo- 
tions, were  moved  to  compassion  and  even  to  tears, 
by  his  behaviour  at  the  place  of  execution ;  and 
many  sincere  well-wishers  to  the  present  establish- 
ment thought  that  the  sacrifice  of  this  victim,  at 
such  a  juncture,  could  not  redound  either  to  its 
honour  or  security. 

TUMULTS  IN  DIFFERENT  PARTS  OF  THE 

KINGDOM. 

The  turbulent  spirit,  which  is  never  totally  ex- 
tinguished in  this  island,  manifested  itself  in  sundry 
tumults  that  broke  out  in  different  parts  of  South 
Britain.  The  price  of  provision,  and  bread  in  par- 
ticular, "being  raised  to  an  exorbitant  rate,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  absurd  exportation  of  corn,  for  the 
sake  of  the  bounty,  a  formidable  body  of  colliers, 
and  other  labouring  people,  raised  an  insurrection 
at  Bristol,  began  to  plunder  the  corn  vessels  in  the 
harbour,  and  commit  such  outrages  in  the  city,  that 
the  magistrates  were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
military  power.  A  troop  of  dragoons  were  sent  to 
their  assistance,  and  the  insurgents  were  quelled, 
though  not  without  some  bloodshed.  Commotions 
of  the  same  kind  were  excited  in  Yorkshire,  Man- 
chester, and  several  other  places  in  .the  northern 
counties.  At  Leeds,  a  detachment  of  the  king's 
troops  were  obliged  in  their  own  defence  to  fire 
upon  the  rioters,  eight  or  nine  of  whom  were  killed 
on  the  spot ;  and,  indeed,  so  little  care  had  been 
taken  to  restrain  the  licentious  insolence  of  the  voir 
gar  by  proper  laws  and  regulations,  duly  executed 
under  the  eye  of  the  civil  magistracy,  that  a  military 
power  was  found  absolutely  necessary  to'  maintain 
the  peace  ot  the  kingdom. 

DISTURBANCES  IN  FRANCE. 

Tax  tranquillity  of  the  continent  was  not  endan- 
gered by  any  new  contest  or  disturbance ;  yet  the 
breach  between  the  clergy  and  the  parliament  of 
Paris  was  every  day  more  and  more  widened,  and 
the  people  were  pretty  equally  divided  between 
superstition  and  a  regard  for  civil  liberty.  The  par- 
liament having  caused  divers  ecclesiastics  to  be 
apprehended,  for  having  refused  to  administer  the 
sacraments  to  persons  in  extremity,  who  refused  to 
subscribe  to  the  bull  Unigenitus,  all  of  them  de- 
clared they  acted  according  to  the  direction*  of  the 
archbishop  of  Paris.     Application  being  made  to 
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this  haughty  prelate,  he  treated  the  deputies  of  the* 
parliament  with  the  most  supercilious  contempt, 
and  even  seemed  to  brave  the  power  and  authority 
of  that  body.  They,  on  the  other  hand,  proceeded 
to  take  cognizance  of  the  recusant  clergy,  until 
their  sovereign  ordered  them  to  desist.  Then  they 
presented  remonstrances  to  his  majesty,  reminding 
him  of  their  privileges,  and  the  duty  of  their  sta- 
tion, which  obliged  them  to  do  justice  on  all  delin 
uuents.  In  the  mean  time,  they  continued  to  per- 
form their  functions,  and  even  commenced  a  pro- 
secution against  the  bishop  of  Orleans,  whom  they 
summoned  to  attend  their  tribunal.  Next  day  they 
received  from  Versailles  a  lettrc  de  cachet,  accom- 
panied by  letters  patent,  commanding  them  to  sus- 
pend all  prosecutions  relating  to  the  refusal  of  the 
sacraments ;  and  ordering  the  letters  patent  to  be 
registered.  Instead  of  obeying  these  commands, 
they  presented  new  remonstrances,  for  answers  to 
which  they  were  referred  to  the  king's  former  de- 
clarations. In  consequence  of  this  intimation,  they 
had  spirit  enough  to  resolve,  "  That,  whereas  cer- 
tain evil-minded  persons  had  prevented  truth  from 
reaching  the  throne,  the  chambers  remained  assem- 
bled, and  all  other  business  should  be  suspended." 
The  affiur  was  now  become  very  serious.  His  ma- 
jesty, by  fresh  letters  patent,  renewed  his  orders, 
and  commanded  them  to  proceed  with  their  ordi- 
nary business,  on  pain  of  incurring  his  displeasure. 
They  forthwith  came  to  another  resolution,  import- 
ing, that  they  could  not  obey  this  injunction  with- 
out a  breach  of  their  duty  and  their  oath.  Next 
day  lettrtt  de  cachet  were  issued,  banishing  to  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  kingdom  all  die  members,  except 
those  of  the  great  chamber,  which  the  court  did  not 
find  more  tractable  than  their  brethren.  They  forth- 
with resolved  to  abide  by  the  two  resolutions  men- 
tioned above ;  and,  as  an  instance  of  their  unshaken 
fortitude,  ordered  an  ecclesiastic  to  be  taken  into 
custody  for  refusing  the  sacraments.  This  spirited 
measure  involved  them  in  the  fate  of  the  rest ;  for 
they  were  also  exiled  from  Paris,  the  citizens  of 
which  did  not  fail  to  extol  their  conduct  with  the 
loudest  encomiums,  and  at  the  same  time  to  express 
their  resentment  against  the  clergy,  who  could  not 
stir  abroad  without  being  exposed  to  violence  or 
insult.  The  example  of  the  parliament  of  Paris 
was  followed  by  that  of  Rouen,  which  had  courage 
enough  to  issue  orders  for  apprehending  the  bishop 
of  Evreux,  because  he  had  refused  to  appear  when 
sdmmoued  to  their  tribunal.  Their  decrees  on  this 
occasion  being  annulled  by  the  king's  council  of 
state,  they  presented  a  bold  remonstrance,  which, 
however,  had  no  other  effect  than  that  of  exasper- 
ating the  ministry.  A  grand  deputation  being  or- 
dered to  attend  the.  king,  they  were  commanded 
to  desist  from  intermeddling  in  disputes  relating 
to  the  refusal  of  the  sacraments,  and  to  register 
this  injunction.  At  their  return  they  had  recourse 
to  a  new  remonstrance ;  and  one  of  their  principal 
counsellors,  who  had  spoken  freely  in  the  debates 
on  this  subject,  was  arrested  by  a  party  of  dragoons, 
who  carried  him  prisoner  to  the  castle  of  Dourlens. 
In.  a  word,  the  body  of  the  people  declared  for  the 
parliament,  in  opposition  to  ecclesiastical  tyranny ; 
and,  had  they  not  been  overawed  by  a  formidable 
standing  army,  would  certainly  have  taken  up  arms 
in  defence  of  their  liberties ;  while  the  monarch 
weakly  suffered  himself  to  be  governed  by  priestly 
delusions ;  and,  secure  in  his  military  appointment, 
seemed  to  set  the  rest  of  his  subjects  at  defiance* 
Apprehensive,  however,  that  these  disputes  would 

Cut  an  entire  stop  to  the  administration  of  justice, 
e,  by  letters  patent,  established  a  royal  chamber 
for  the  prosecution  of  suits  civil  and  criminal,  which 
was  opened  with  a  solemn' mass  performed  in  the 

2ueen's  chapel  at  the  Louvre,  where  all  the  mem-' 
ers  assisted.  On  this  occasion  another  difficulty 
occurred.  The  letters  patent,  constituting  this  new 
court,  ought  to  have  been  registered  by  the  parlia- 
ment, which  was  now  no  more.  To  remedy  this  de- 
fect, application  was  made  to  the  inferior  court  of  the 
Chatelet ;  which  refusing  to  register  them,  one  of 
its  members  was  committed  to  the  BastUe,  and  ano- 
ther absconded.  Intimidated  by  this  exertion  of 
despotic  power,  they  allowed  the  king's  officers  to 
enter  the  letters  in  their  register;  but  afterwards 
adopted  more  vigorous  resolutions.  The  lieutenant 
civil  appearing  in  their  court,  all  the  counsellors 
rose  up,  and  retired,  leaving  him  alone,  and  on  the 
table  an  arr€t,  importing,  that  whereas  the  con- 
finement-of  one  of  their  members,  the  prosecution 
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of  another,  who  durst  not  appear,  and  the  present 
[calamities  of  the  nation,  gave  them  just  apprehen- 
sion for  their  own  persons,  they  had,  after  mature 
deliberation,  thought  proper  to  retire.  Thus  a  dan- 
gerous ferment  was  excited  by  the  king's  espousing 
the-  Pause  of  spiritual  insolence  and  oppression 
against  the  general  voice  of  his  people,  and  the 
plainest  dictates  of  reason  and  common  sense. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  DIET  RELATITE 
JO  BAST  FRIEZELAND. 

Thi  property  of  East  Frleseland  continued  still 
to  be  the  source  of  contention  between  the  electors 
of  Brandenburgh  and  Hanover.  The  interests 
of  his  Britannic  majesty  being  powerfully  sup- 
ported '  by  the  house  of  Austria,  the  minister 
of  that  power  at  the  diet  proposed  that  the  aflair 
should  be  taken  into  immediate  consideration.  He 
was  seconded  by  the  minister  of  Brunswick;  but 
the  envoy  from  Brandenburgh,  having  protested  in 
form  against  this  procedure,  withdrew  from  the 
assembly,  and  the  Brunswick  minister  made  a 
counter  protestation,  after  which  he  also  retired. 
Then  a  motion  being  made,  that  this  dispute  should 
be  referred  to  the  decision  of  the  Aulic  council  at 
Vienna,  it  was  carried  in  the  affirmative  by  a  majo- 
rity of  fourteen  voices.  His  Prussian  majesty's 
final  declaration  with  regard  to  this  affair  was  af- 
terwards presented  to  the  diet,  and  answered  in 
the  sequel  by  a  memorial  from  his  Britannic  maj- 
esty as  elector  of  Hanover.  Some  ether  petty  dis- 
putes likewise  happened  between  the  regency  of 
Hanover  and  the  city  of  Monster ;  and  the  former 
claiming  some  bailiwicks  in  the  territories  of  Bre- 
men, sequestered  certain  revenues  belonging  to 
this  city,  in  St  ado  and  Ferden,  till  these  claims 
auonld  be  satisfied. 

EXTRAORDINARY  TREATY. 

Tbb  court  of  Vienna  having  dropped  for  the  pres- 
ent the  scheme  for  electing  a  king  of  the  Romans, 
concluded  a  very  extraordinary  treaty  with  the 
duke  of  Modena,  stipulating,  that  bis  serene  high- 
ness should  be  appointed  perpetual  governor  of 
the  dutchy  of  Milan,  with  a  salary  of  ninety  thou- 
sand florins,  on  condition  ti>at  he  should  maintain 
a  body  of  four  thousand  men,  to  be  at  the  disposal 
of  the  empress-queen ;  that  her  imperial  majesty 
snould  have  a  right  to  place  garrisons  in  the  cita- 
dels of  Mirandola  and  Reggio,  as  well  as  in  the 
Castle  of  Massa-Carrara :  that  the  archduke  Peter 
Leopold,  third  son  of  their  imperial  majesties, 
snould  espouse  the  daughter  of  the  hereditary 
prince  of  Modena,  by  the  heiress  of  Massa-Carrara ; 
and  in  case  of  her  dying  without  heirs  male,  the 
estates  of  that  house  and  the  dutchy  of  Mirandola 
should  devolve  to  the  archduke ;  but  in  case  of  her 
having  male  issue,  that  she  should  enjoy  the  princi- 
pality of  Fermia,  and  other  possessions  m  Hungary, 
claimed  by  the  duke  of  Modena,  for  her  fortune : 
Anally,  that  on  the  extinction  of  the  male  branch  of 
the  house  of  Este,  all  the  dominions  of  the  duke  of 
Modena  should  devolve  to  the  house  of  Austria. 

CONFERENCES  WITH  RESPECT  TO  NOVA 

SCOTIA  BROKE  UP. 

Whilb  the  powers  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
were  thus  employed  in  strengthening  their  respec- 
tive interests,  and  concerting  measures  fur  pre- 
venting any  interruption  of  the  general  tranquil- 
lity, matters  were  fast  ripening  to  a  fresh  rupture 
between  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  and  France, 
in  different  parts  of  North  America*  We  have  al- 
ready observed  that  commissaries  had  been  ap- 
pointed, and  conferences  opened  at  Paris,  to  deter- 
mine the  disputes  between  the  two  crowns,  relating 
to  the  boundaries  of  Neva  Scotia ;  and  we  took 
notice  in  general  of  the  little  arts  of  evasion  prac- 
tised by  the  French  commissaries,  to  darken  and 
perplex  the  dispute*  and  elude  the  pretensions  of 
sis  Britannic  majesty.  They  persisted  in  employ- 
ing these  arts  of  chicanery  and  cavil  with  such 
perseverance,  that  the  negotiation  proved  abortive, 
the  conference  broke  up,  and  every  tiling  seemed 
to  portend  approaching  hostilities.  But,  before  we 
proceed  to  a  detail  of  the  incidents  which  were  the 
immediate  forerunners  of  the  war,  we  will  endeav- 
our to  convey  a  just  idea  of  the  dispute  concerning 
Nova  Scotia  j  which,  we  apprehend,  is  but  imper- 
fectly understood,  though  of  the  utmost  importance 
t  o  the  interest  of  Great  Britain. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  NOVA  SCOTfA. 


Nova  Scotia,  called  by  the  French  Acadia,  bat 
between  the  forty-fourth  and  fiftieth  degrees  of  north 
latitude,  having  New  England  and  the  Atlantic 
ocean  to  the  .south  and  south-west,  and  the  river 
and  gulf  of  St.  Lawrenee  to  the  nerd 
east.      The  winter,  which   continues 


months-  in  this  country,  is  intensely  cold;  and 
without  the  intervention  of  any  thing  that  can  be 
called  spring,  it  is  immediately  succeeded  by  a 
summer,  the  heat  of  which  is  almost  nwupportable, 
but  of  no  long  continuance.  The  soil  in  general  is 
tain  and  barren,  though  some  parts  of  it  are  said  to 
be  equal  to  the  best  land  in  England.  The  whole 
country  is  covered  with  a  perpetual  fog,  even  after 
the  summer  has  commenced.  It  was  first  possessed 
by  the  French,  before  they  made  any  establishment 
in  Canada ;  who,  by  dint  of  industry  and  indefati- 

Sble  perseverance,  in  struggling  with  the  many  dif- 
cdties  they  necessarily  laboured  under  in  the  in- 
fancy of  this  settlement,  subsisted  tolerably  weH, 
and  increased  considerably,  with  very  little  assist- 
ance from  Europe ;  whilst  we,  even  now,  should 
lose  tile  immense  expense  we  have  already  bees 
at  to  settle  a  colony  there,  and  should  see  all  otr 
endeavours  to  that  end  defeated,  if  the  support  of 
the  royal  band  was  withdrawn  but  for  a  moment. 
This  country,  by  the  possession  of  which  an  enemy 
would  be  enabled  greatly  to  annoy  all  our  other 
colonies,  and,  if  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  would 
be  of  singular  service  both  to  their  fishery  and 
their  sugar  islands,  has  frequently  changed  hand* 
from  the  French  to  the  English,  and  from  the  Eng- 
lish back  again  to  the  French,  till  our  right  to  tt 
was  finally  settled  by  the  twelfth  article  of  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  by  which  all  the  country  included 
within  the  ancient  limits  of  what  was  called  Nora 
Scotia  or  Acadia,  was  ceded  to  the  English.  Tha 
article  was  confirmed  by  the  treaty  of  1  fax-la. 
Cbapelle,  but,  for  want  of  ascertaining  distinctly 
what  were  the  bounds  intended  to  be  fixed  by  (be 
two  nations  with  respect  to  this  province,  dispute! 
arose,  and  commissaries,  as  we  have  observed,  were 
appointed  by  both  sides,  to  adjust  the  litigation. 

The  commissaries  of  me  king  of  Great  Britain 
conformed  themselves  to  the  rule  laid  down  by  fits 
treaty  itself,  and  assigned  those  as  tile  ancient 
limits  of  this  country,  which  had  always  passed  si 
such,  from  the  very  earliest  time  of  any  certainty, 
down  to  the  Conrfutfen  of  the  treaty;  which  tt* 
two  crowns  had  frequently  declared  to  be  such, 
and  which  the  French  had  often  admitted  .and  al- 
lowed. These  hmrts  ate,  the  southern  bank  of  the 
river  St.  Lawrence  to  the  north,  and  Pentagoet  to 
the  west:  the  country  situated  between  these 
boundaries  is  that  which  the  French  received  br 
the  treaty  of  St.  Germain's,  m  the  year  one  too* 
sand  six  hundred  and  thirty-two,  under  the  general 
name  of  Acadia.  Of  this  country,  thus  limited, 
they  continued  in  possession  from  that  period  to  the 
year  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty-four,  when 
a  descent  was  made  upon  it,  under  the  command 
of  colonel  Sedgwick.  That  these  were  then  the 
undisputed  fimtts  of  Acadia,  his  Britannic  majesty* 
commissaries  plainly  proved,  by  a  letter  of  U>w* 
XIII.  to  the  Sieurs  Charnisay  and  La  Tour,  regu- 
lating their  jurisdictions  in  Acadia;  by  the  subse- 
quent commissions  of  the  French  king  to  the  earns 
persons,  as  governors  of  Acadia,  in  the  sequ«; 
and  by  that  which  was  afterwards  granted  to  the 
Sieur  Denys,  in  the  year  one  thousand  six  hundrea 
and  fifty-four;  all  of  which  extend  the  bound*  oi 
tins  country  from  the  river  St.  Lawrence  to  Penta- 
goet and  New  England.  That  these  were  the  no- 
tions of  fhe  French  with  respect  to  the  suae at 
limits  of  this  province  was  further  confirmed  bjr  tn« 
demand  made  by  their  ambassador,  in  the  coarse 
of  that  same  year,  for  the  restitution  of  the  for» 
Pentagoet,  St.  John's,  and  Port  Royal,  as  for*  *™" 
ated  id  Acadia.  In  the  year  one  thousand  six  hun- 
dred and  sixty-two,  npon  the  revival  of  «*  *J*"r 
of  France  to  the  country  of  Acadia,  which  had  oecs 
left  undecided  by  the  treaty  of  Westminster, J" 
French  ambassador,  then  at  the  court  at  frwon, 
assigned  Pentagoet  as  the  western,  and  tbe  "1!» 
St.  Xawrenoe  as  the  northern  boundary  0J,,nj! 
country;  and  alleged  the  restitution  of  Acadia  » 
the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty*™ 
and  the  possession  taken  by  France  in  conseouen» 
thereof,  as  well  as  the  continuation  of  that  po*>*J 
sion,  with  the  same  limits,  to  the  year  one  thovss"" 
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six  hundred  and  fifty  four,  at  proof*  of  tho  equity 
and  validity  of  the  claim  he  then  made ;  in  which 
claim,  and  in  the  manner  of  supporting  it,  he  was 

Krticularly  approved  of  by  the  court  of  France, 
e  aame  court  afterwards  thought  it  so  clear,  upon 
former  determinations,  and  hex  own  former  posses- 
sions, that  the  true  ancient  boundaries  of  Acadia 
were  Pentagoet  to  the  west,  and  the  river  St.  Law. 
rence  to  the  north,  that  she  desired  no  specifica- 
tion of  limits  in  the  treaty  of  Breda,  but  was  con- 
tented with. the  restitution  of  Acadia,  generally 
named;  and,  upon  a  dispute  which  arose  in  the 
execution  of  this  treaty,  France  re-asserted,  and 
Great  Britain,  after  some  discussion,  agreed  to  the 
above-mentioned  limits  of  Acadia  hand  Prance  ob- 
tained possession  of  that  country,  so  bounded, 
under  the  treaty  of  Breda.  The  sense  of  France 
upon  this  subject,  in  the  yean  one  thousand 
ant  hundred  and  eighty  ore,  and  one  thousand  six 
hundred  and  eighty  seven,  was  also  doArry  mani- 
fested, in  the  memorials  delivered  at  that  time  by 
the  French  ambassador  at  the  court  of  London, 
complaining  of  some  encroachments  made  by  the 
English  upon  the  coast  of  Acadia :  he  described  the 
country  as  extending  from  isle  Percee,  which  lies 
at  the  entrance  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  to  St 
George's  island  \  and  again,  in  a  subsequent  com- 
plaint, made  by  lions.  Barilkm  and  Mons.  de  Bon- 
repaus  to  the  court  of  Great  Britain,  against  the 
judge  of  Pemaquid,  for  having  seised  the  effects  of 
a  French  merchant  at  Pentagoet,  which,  said  they, 
was  situated  in  Acadia,  as  restored  to  France  by 
the  treaty  of  Breda.  To  explain  the  sense  of  France, 
touching  the  bounds  of  Acadia  in  the  year  one  thou- 
sand seven  hundred,  the  British  commissaries  pro- 
duced a  proposal  of  the  French  ambassador,  then 
residing  in  Great  Britain,  to  restrain  the  limits  of 
that  countrv  to  the  river  St.  George.  They  also 
instanced  the  surrender  of  Port  Boyal  in  the  year 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ten,  ■  in  which 
Acadia  is  described  win  the  same  limits  with  which 
France  had  received  it  in  the  years  one  thousand 
six  hundred  and  thirty  two.  and  one  thousand  six 
hundred  and  sixty  seven.  And  further  to  ascertain 
the  sense  of  both  crowns,  even  at  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht  itself,  they  produced  the  queen  of  Great 
Britain's  instructions  to  het  ambassadors  in  the 
year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eleven,  m 
which  they  were  directed  to  insist,  "  That  his  most 
christian  majesty  should  quit  all  claim  or  title,  by 
virtue  of  any  former  treaty,  or  otherwise,  to  the 
country  called  Nova  Scotia,  and  expressly  to  Port 
Boyal,  otherwise  Annapolis  Royal,"  To  these  they 
added  a  manifest  demonstration,  founded  on  indis- 
putable facts,  proving  mat  the  recital  of  die  several 
sorts  of  right  which  France  had  ever  pretended  to 
this  country,  and  the  specification  of  both  terms, 
Acadia  or  "Nova  Scotia,  were  intended  by  Great 
Britain  to  obviate  all  doubts  which  had  ever  been 
made  concerning  the  limits  of  Acadia,  and  to  com- 

?rehend  with  more  certainty  all  that  country  which 
'ranee  had  ever  received  as  such :  finally,  to  spe- 
cify what  France  considered  as  Acadia.    During 
the  treaty,  they  referred  to  the  offers  of  that  crown 
m  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twelve, 
in  which  she  proposed  to  restrain  the  boundary  of 
Aeadia  to  the  river  St.  George,  as  a  departure  from 
its  real  boundary,  in  ease  Great  Britain  would  re- 
store to  her  the  possession  of  that  country.    From 
all  these  facts  it  plainly  appeared  that  Great  Britain 
demanded  nothing  but  what  the  fair  construction  of 
the  words  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  necessarily  im- 
plies ;  and  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  thing  to  have 
more  evident  marks  or  candour  and  fairness  in  it, 
than  the  demand  of  the  English  on  this  occasion. 
From  the  variety  of  evidence  brought  in  support  of 
this  claim,  it  evidently  results,  that  the  English 
commissaries  assigned  no  limits  as  die  ancient  lim- 
its of  Acadia,  but  those  which  France  herself  de- 
termined to  be  such  in  the  year  one  thousand  six 
hundred  and  thirty  two ;  and  which  she  possessed, 
m  consequence  of  that  determination,  till  the  year 
one  thousand. six  hundred  and  fifty  four ;  that  in 
one  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty  two  France 
churned,  and  received  in  one  thousand  six  hundred 
and  sixty  nine,  the  country  which  Great  Britain 
now  claims  as  Acadia,  restored  to  France  by  the 
treaty  of  Breda  under  mat  general  denomination : 
that  France  never  considered  Acadia  as  having  any 
other  limits  than  those  which  were  assigned  to  ft 
from  the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty 
two,  to  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
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ten ;  and  that,  by  tho  treaty  of  Utrecht,  she  engaged 
to  transfer  that  very  same  country  as  Acadia,  which 
France  has  always  asserted  and  possessed,  and 
Great  Britain  now  claims,  as  such.  Should  the 
crown  of  France,  therefore,  be  ever  willing  to  de- 
oide  what  are  the  ancient  limits  of  Acadia,  by  her 
own  declarations  so  frequently  made  in  like  discus- 
sions upon  the  same  point,  by  her  possessions  of 
this  country  for  almost  a  century,  and  by  her  de- 
scription of  Acadia,  during  the  negotiation  of  that 
very  treaty  upon  which  this  doubt  is  raised,  she 
cannot  but  admit  the  claim  of  Great  Britain  to  be 
conformable  to  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  to  the 
description  of  the  country  transferred  to  Great 
Britain  by  the  twelfth  article  of  that  treaty.  There 
Is  a  consistency  in  the  claim  of  the  English,  and  a 
completeness  in  the  evidence  brought  in  support  of 
it,  which  is  seldom  seen  in  discussions  of  this  sort ; 
for  it  rarely  happens,  in  disputes  of  such  a  nature 
between  two  crowns,  that  either  of  them  can  safely 
offer  to  have  its  pretensions  decided  by  the  known 
and  repeated  declarations,  or  the  possessions  of  the 
other.  Jo  answer  the  force  of  this  detail  of  conclu- 
sive historical  facts,  and  to  give  a  new  turn  to  the 
real  question  in  dispute,  the  French  commissaries, 
in  their  memorial,  laid  it  down  as  a  distinction  made 
by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  that  the  ancient  limits  of 
Aeadia,  referred  to  by  that  treaty,  are  different  f.  om 
any  with  which  that  country  may  have  passed  under 
me  treaties  of  St.  Germain's  and  Breda ;  and  then 
endeavoured  to  show,  upon  the  testimonies  of  maps 
and  historians,  that  Acadia  and  its  limits  were  an- 
ciently  confined  to  the  south-eastern  part  of  the 
peninsula.  In  support  of  this  system,  the  French 
commissaries  had  recourse  to  ancient  maps  and 
historians,  who,  as  they  asserted,  had  ever  confined 
Aeadia  to  the  limits  they  assigned.  They  alleged, 
that  those  commissions  of  the  French  government 
over  Acadia,  which  the  English  cited  as  evidence 
of  the  limits  they  claimed,  were  given  as  commis- 
sions over  Acadpa  and  the  country  around  it,  and 
not  over  Acadia  only :  that  the  whole  of  the  country 
claimed  by  die  English  as  Acadia,  could  not  possi- 
bly be  supposed  ever  to  be  considered  as  sucn,  be- 
cause many  parts  of  that  territory  always  did,  and 
still  do,  preserve  particular  and  distinct  names. 
They  affirmed  New  France  to  be  a  province  in  it- 
self; and  argued,  that  many  parts  of  what  we  claim 
as  Acadia  can  never  have  been  in  Acadia,  because 
historians  and  the  French  commissions  of  govern- 
ment expressly  place  them  in  New  France.  They 
asserted,  that  no  evidence  can  be  drawn  of  die 
opinion  of  any  crown,  with  respect  to  the  limits  of 
any  oountry,  from  its  declaration  during  the  nego- 
tiation of  a  treaty ;  and,  in  the  end,  relying  upon 
maps  and  historians  for  the  ancient  limits  of  Acadia, 
they  pretended  that  the  express  restitution  of  St. 
Germain's  and  the  possession  taken  by  France  in 
consequence  of  the  treaty  of  Breda,  after  a  long 
discussion  of  die  limits  and  the  declaration  of  France 
during  the  negotiation  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  were 
foreign  to  the  point  in  question.  In  refutation  of 
these  maxims,  the  English  commissaries  proved, 
from  an  examination  of  the  maps  and  historians 
cited  by  die  French  in  support  oftheir  system,  that 
if  this  question  was  to  be  decided,  upon  the  author- 
ities which  they  themselves  allowed  to  belong,  and 
to  be  applicable  to  this  discussion,  the  limits  which 
they  assigned  were  utterly  inconsistent  with  the 
best  maps  of  all  countries,  which  are  authorities  in 

folnt  for  almost  every  part  of  the  claim  of  Great 
Iritain.    They  showed,  that  the  French  historians, 
Champlain  and  Denys,  and  particularly  this  last, 
with  his  commission  In  the  year  one  thousand  six 
hundred  and  fifty  five,  assigned  the  same  northern 
and  western  limits  to  Acadia  which  they  did ;  and 
that  Escarbot,  another  of  their  historians,  as  far  as 
any  evidence  can  be  drawn  from  his  writings,  agrees 
entirely  with  the  former  two.  They  observed,  that 
all  these  evidences  foil  in  with  and  confirm  the  bet- 
ter authorities  of  treaties,  and  the  several  transac- 
tions between  the  two  crowns  for  near  a  century 
past ;  and  that  the  French  commissaries,  by  deviat- 
ing from  treaties,  and  die  late  proceedings  of  the 
two  crowns,  to  ancient  historians  and  maps,  only 
made  a  transition  from  an  authentic  to  an  insuffi- 
cient sort  of  evidence,  and  led  the  English  commis- 
saries into  an  inquiry,  which  proved,  that  both  the 
proper  and  the  improper,  the  regular  and  the  for- 
eign evidence,  upon  which  this  matter  had  been 
rested,  equally  confuted  the  limits  alleged  by  the 
French  commissaries  as  the  ancient  limits  of  Acadia. 
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NOTES  TO  CHAPTER  VIII. 


These  expenses  were  defray- 
ed by  a  continuation  of  Che 
dude*  on  malt,  Ac.  a  land-tax 
at  three  shillings  hi  the  pound; 
a  duty  on  licenses,  to  be  year- 
ly paid  by  pawnbrokers  and 
dealers  in  second-hand  goods, 
within  the  bills  of  mortality ; 
the  sum  of  one  million  four 
hundred  thousand  pounds  ad- 
vanced by  the  bank,  according 
to  a  proposal  made  for  that 
purpose;  five  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  to  be  issued  from 
the  sinking  fund ;  a  duty  laid 
on  gum  Senegal ;  and  the  con- 
tinuation of  direr*  other  occa- 
sional impositions.  The  grants 
for  the  year  amounted  to  some- 
thing less  than  four  millions, 
and  the  provisions  made  for 
this  expense  exceeded  it  in 
the  sum  of  two  hundred  sev- 
enty one  thousand  twenty 
four  pounds,  ten  shillings,  and 
sixpence  halfpenny. 
Among  the  proceedings  of  this 
session,  it  may  not  be  impro- 
per to  mention  a  new  act  for 
the  prevention  of  murders, 
which  had  been  shockingly 
frequent  of  late,  importing, 
that  every  criminal  convicted 
of  this  horrid  crime  should  be 
executed  in  one  day  after  his 
sentence,  and  his  body  deliv- 
ered to  the  surgeons  for  dis- 
section— an  expedient  which 
had  been  found  productive  of 
very  salutary  consequences. 
Several  duties  on  salt,  as  well 
as  on  red  and  white  herrings 
delivered  out  for  home  con- 


sumption, were  rendered  per- 
petual, though  subject  to  be 
redeemed  by  parliament ;  and 
it  was  provided,  that  the  debt 
contracted  upon  these  duties 
being  discharged,  all  the  after 
produce  of  them  should  be- 
come part  of  the  sinking  fund. 
By  the  new  law,  the  clerk  of 
the  peace  in  the  county  where 
the  crime  shall  be  committed 
is  obliged,  upon  receiving  pro- 
per information,  to  prosecute 
the  offenders  at  the  expense 
of  the  county.  It  was  likewise 
proposed,  that  in  case  no  pro- 
secution of  this  nature  should 
be  commenced  within  a  cer- 
tain limited  time  after  the  in- 
formation should  have  been 
legally  given,  in  that  case  the 
county  might  be  sued  by  the 
person  who  had  sustained  the 
damage,  and  obliged  to  indem- 
nify mm  for  his  loss ;  but  this 
clause  was  rejected  by  the 
majority ;  and  the  bill  having 
made  its  way  through  both 
houses,  received  the  royal  as- 
sent. 

Several  other  bills  were  pas- 
sed— one  for  regulating  the 
number  of  public  houses,  and 
the  more  easy  con  Fiction  of 

Eersons  selling  ale  and  strong 
quors  without  license;  an 
act  which  empowered  the  jus- 
tices of  peace  to  tyrannize 
over  their  fellow-subjects — a 
second,  enabling  the  magis- 
trates of  Edinburgh  to  fan- 
prove,  enlarge,  and  adorn  the 
avenues  and  streets  of  that 


city,  according  to  a  concerted 
plan,  to  be  executed  by  toIub- 
tary  subscription— a  third,  al- 
lowing the  exportation  of  wool 
and  woollen  yarn  from  Ireland 
into  any  port  in  Great  Britain 
— and  a  fourth,  prescribiaf 
the  breadth  of  the  wheels  be- 
longing to  heavy  carriage*, 
that  the  high  roads  of  the 
kingdom  might  be  the  better 
preserved. 
6  The  library  of  Sir  Hans  Sloans 
consisted  of  above  fifty  tboa- 
sand  volumes,  including  about 
three  hundred  and  fifty  boob 
of  drawings,  and  three  thou- 
*  sand  five  hundred  and  sixteen 
manuscripts,  besides  a  multi- 
tude of  prints.  Themusewa 
comprehended  an  infinite 
number  of  medals,  coins,  urns, 
utensils,  seals,  cameos,  intag- 
lios, precious  stones,  Teasels 
of  agate  and  jasper,  crystals, 
spars,  fossils,  metals,  miner- 
als, ores,  earths,  sands,  salts, 
bitumens,  sulphurs,  amber- 
gris, talcs,  mine,  teatacea, 
corals,  sponges,  echini,  eche> 
nitee,  aateriar,  trocbi,  crusta- 
tia,  stelke  marin»,nshesJnTd», 
eggs,  and  nests,  vipers,  ser- 

Eeuts,  quadrupeds,  insects, 
uman  calculi,  anatomical 
preparations,  seeds,  gams, 
roots,  dried  plants,  picture*, 
drawings,  and  mautanancaJ 
instruments.  All  these  arti- 
cles, with  a  short  account  of 
each,  are  specified  in  thirty 
eight  volumes  in  folio,  and 
eight  in  quarto. 
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AMBITIOUS  SCHEMES  OF  THE  FRENCH. 

WHILE  the  British  ministry  depended  upon 
the  success  of  the  conferences  between  the 
commissaries  of  the  two  crowns  at  Paris,  die  French 
were  actually  employed  in  executing  their  plans  of 
encroachment  upon  the  British  colonies  in  North 
America.    Their  scheme  was  to  engross  the  whole 
far-trade  of  that  continent;  and  they  had  already 
made  great  progress  in  extending  a  chain  of  forts , 
connecting  their  settlements  on  the  river  Missis* 
sippi  with  their  possessions  in  Canada,  along  the 
great  lakes  of  Erie  and  Ontario,  which  last  issue* 
into  the  rirer  St,   Lawrence.      By  these  means 
they  hoped  to  exclude  the  English  from  all  com- 
munication  and  traffic  with  the   Indian  nations, 
even  those  that  lay  contiguous  to  the  British  settle- 
ments, and  confine  them  within  a  line  of  their 
drawing,  beyond  which  they  should  neither  extend 
their  trade    nor  plantations.      Their  commercial 
spirit  did  not  keep  pace  with  the  gigantic  strides 
of  their  ambition  :  they  could  not  supply  all  those 
Indians  with  the  necessaries  they  wanted,  so  that 
many  of  the  natives  had  recourse  to  the  English 
settlements ;  and  this  commerce  produced  a  con- 
nection, in  consequence  of  which  the  British  ad- 
venturers ventured  to  travel  with  merchandise  as 
far  as  the  banks  of  the  rirer  Ohio,  that  runs  into 
the  Mississippi,  a  great  way  on  die  other  side  of 
the  Apalachian  mountains,  beyond  which  none  of 
eur  colonists  had  ever  attempted  to  penetrate.  The 
tract  of  country  lying  along  the  Ohio  is  so  fertile, 
pleasant,  and  inviting,  and  the  '  Indians,  called 
Twightees,   who  inhabit    those  delightful  plains, 
were  so  well  disposed  towards  a  close  alliance  with 
the  English,  that,  as  far  back  as  the  year  one  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  sixteen,  Mr.  Spotswood, 
governor  of  Virginia,  proposed  a  plan  for  erecting 
a  company  to  settle  such  lands  upon  this  river  as 
should  be  ceded  to  them  by  treaty  with  the  natives ; 
but  the  design  was  at  that  time  frustrated,  partly 
by  the  indolence  and  timidity  of  fhe  British  minis- 
try, who  were  afraid  of  giving  umbrage  to   the 
French,  and  partly  by  the  jealousies  and  divisions 
subsisting  between  the  different  colonies  of  Great 
Britain.    The  very  same  circumstances  encouraged 
the  French  to  proceed  in  their  project  of  invasion. 
At  length,  they  penetrated  from  the  banks  of  the 
riyer  St.  Lawrence,  across  lake  Champlain,  and 
upon  the  territory  of  New  York  built  with  imouni 


ty,  and,  indeed,  without  opposition,  die  fort  of 
Crown  Point,  die  most  insolent  and  dangerous  en- 
croachment that  they  had  hitherto  carried  into 
execution. 

RISE,  &c.  OF  THE  OHIO  COMPANY. 
GovirnobvSpotswood's  scheme  for  an  Ohio 
company  was  revived  immediately  after  the  peace 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  when  certain  merchants  of  Lon- 
don, who  traded  to  Maryland  and  Virginia,  peti- 
tioned the  government  on  this  subject,  and  were 
indulged  not  only  with  a  grant  of  a  great  tract  of 
ground  to  the  southward  of  Pennsylvania,  which 
they  promised  to  settle,  but  also  with  an  exclusive 
privilege  of  trading  with  the  Indians  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Ohio.  This  design  no  sooner  transpired, 
than  the  French  governor  of  Canada  took  die  alarm, 
and  wrote  letters  to  the  governors  of  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania,  giving  them  to  understand,  that 
as  the  English  inland  traders  had  encroached  on 
the  French  territories  and  privileges,  by  trading 
with  the  Indians  under  the  protection  of  his  sover- 
eign, he  would  seise  them  wherever  they  could  be 
found,  if  they  did  not  immediately  desist  from  that* 
illicit  practice.  No  regard  being  paid  to  this  inti- 
mation, he  next  year  caused  three  British  traders 
to  be  arrested.  Their  effects  were  confiscated,  and 
they  themselves  conveyed  to  Quebec,  from  whence 
they  were  sent  prisoners  to  RocheUe  in  France, 
and  there  detained  in  confinement.  In  this  situa- 
tion they  presented  a  remonstrance  to  the  earl  of 
Albemarle,  at  that  time  English  ambassador  in 
Paris,  and  he  claiming  them  as  British  subjects, 
they  were  set  at  liberty.  Although,  in  answer  to 
his  lordship's  memorial,  the  court  of  Versailles  pro- 
mised to  transmit  orders  to  the  French  governors 
in  America  to  use  all  their  endeavours  for  prevent- 
ing any  disputes  that  might  have  a  tendency  to 
alter  the  good  correspondence  established  between 
the  two  nations ;  in  all  probability  the  directions 
given  were  seemingly  the  very  reverse  of  these 
professions,  for  the  French  commanders,  partisans, 
and  agents  m  America,  took  every  step  their  busy 
genius  could    suggest,   to  strengthen  their  own 

Eower,  and  weaken  die  influence  of  the  English, 
y  embroiling  them  with  the  Indian  nations.  This 
task  they  found  the  more  easy,  as  the  natives  had 
taken  offence  against  the  English,  when  they  un- 
derstood that  their  lands  were  given  away  without 
their  knowledge,  and  that  there  was  a  design  to 
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build  forte  In  thai*  oountry,  without  their  consent 
and  concurrence.  Indeed  the  person  whom  the 
new  company  employed  to  survey  the  banka  of  the 
Ohio  concealed  his  design  so  carefully,  and  behaved 
in  other  respects  in  such  a  dark,  mysterious  man- 
ner, as  could  not  fail  to  arouse  the  jealousy  of  a  peo- 
ple naturally  inquisitive,  and  very  much  addicted 
to  suspicion.  How  the  company  proposed  to  settle 
this  acquisition  in  despite  of  the  native  possessors 
it  is  not  easy  to  conceive,  and  it  is  still  more  unac- 
countable that  they  should  have  neglected  the  na- 
tives, whose  consent  and  assistance  they  might 
have  procured  at  a  very  small  expense.  Instead 
of  acting  such  a  fair,  open,  and  honourable  part, 
they  sent  a  Mr.  Gist  tp  make  a  clandestine  survey 
of  the  country,  as  far  as  the  falls  of  the  river  Ohio ; 
and,  as  we  have  observed  above,  his  conduct 
alarmed  both  the  French  and  Indians.  The  erec- 
tion of  this  company  was  equally  disagreeable  to 
the  separate  traders  of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania, 
who  saw  themselves  on  the  eve  of  being  deprived 
of  a  valuable  branch  of  traffic,  by  the  exclusive 
charter  of  a  monopoly ;  and  therefore  they  employ- 
'  ed  their  emissaries  to  foment  the  jealousy  of  the 
Indians.        -    , 

The  French  having  in  a  manner  commenced  hos- 
tilities against  the  English,  and  actually  built  forts 
on  the  territories  of  the  British  allies  at  Niagara, 
and  on  the  lake  Brio,  Mr.  Hamilton,  governor  of 
Pennsylvania,  communicated  this  intelligence  to 
the  assembly  of  the  province,  and  represented  the 
necessity  of  erecting  truck-houses,  or  places  of 
strength  and  security,  on  the  -rivur  Ohio,  to  which 
the  traders  might  retire  in  case  of  insult  or  molesta- 
tion. The  proposal  was  approved,  and  money 
granted  for  the  purpose ;  but  the  assembly  could 
not  agree  about  the  manner  in  which  they  should 
be  erected;  and  in  the  mean  time  the  French 
fortified  themselves  at  leisure,  and  continued 
to  harass  the  traders  belonging  to  the  British 
settlements.  Repeated  complaints  of  these  en- 
croachments and  depredations  being  represented 
to  Mr.  Dinwiddle,  governor  of  Virginia,  he,  towards 
the  latter  end  of  wis  very  year,  sent  major  Wash- 
ington with  a  letter  to  the  commanding  officer  of  a 
fort  which  the  French  had  built  on  the  Riviere-au- 
Beuf,  which  falls  into  the  Ohio,  not  far  from  the 
lake  Brie.  In  this  letter  Mr.  Dinwiddle  expressed 
his  surprise  that  the  French  should  build  forts  and 
make  settlements  on  the  river  Ohio,  in  the  western 
part  of  the  colony  of  Virginia,  belonging  to  the 
crown  of  Great  Britain.  He  complained  of  these 
encroachments,  as  well  as  of  the  Injuries  done  to 
the  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  in  open  violation  of 
the  law  of  nations,  and  of  the  treaties  actually  sub- 
sisting between  the  two  crowns.  He  desired  to 
know  by  whose  authority  and  instructions  his  Bri- 
tannic majesty's  territories  had  been  invaded ;  and 
required  him  to  depart  in  peace,  without  further 
prosecuting  a  plan  which  must  interrupt  roe  har- 
mony and  good  understanding  which  his  majesty 
was  desirous  to  continue  and  cultivate  with  the 
most  christian  king.  To  mis  spirited  intimation  the 
officer  replied,  that  it  was  not  his  province  to  spe- 
cify the  evidence,  and  demonstrate  the  right  of  the 
king  his  master  to  roe  lands  situated  on  the  river 
Ohio:  but  he  would  transmit  the  letter  to  roe  mar- 

Sis  dn  Quesne,  and  act  according  to  the  answer 
should  receive  from  that  nobleman.  In  the 
mean  time,  he  said  he  did  not  think  himself  obliged 
to  obey  the  summons  of  roe  English  governor ;  that 
lie  commanded  the  fort  by  virtue  of  an  order  from 
his  genera],  to  which  he  was  determined  to  conform 
with  afl  roe  precision  and  resolution  of  a  good  offi- 
cer. Mr.  Dinwiddie,  expected  no  other  reply,  and 
therefore  had  protected  a  fort  to  be  erected  near 
the  forks  of  the  river.  The  province  undertook  to 
defray  the  expense,  and  the  stores  for  that  purpose 
were  already  provided ;  but  by  some  fatal  oversight, 
the  concurrence  of  the  Indians  was  neither  obtained 
nor  solicited,  and,  therefore,  they  looked  npon  this 
measure  with  an  evil  eye,  as  a  manifest  invasion  of 
tssbr  property. 

PERFIDY  OF  THE  FRENCH. 

Whils  the  French  thus  industriously  extend- 
ed their  encroachments  to  the  southward,  they 
wero  not  Idle  in  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  but 
seised  every  opportunity  of  distressing  the  English 
settlement  of  Nova  Scotia.  We  have  already  ob- 
served, that  the  town  of  Halifax  was  no  sooner 
baflt,  than  they  spirited  op  the  Indians  of  that 


neighbourhood  to  commit  hostilities  against  the  in 
habitants,  somo  of  whom  they  murdered,  and  others 
they  carried  prisoners  to  Louisbourg,  where  they 
sold  them  for  arms  and  ammunition,  tho  French 
pretending  that  they  maintained  this  traffic  fron> 
motives  of  pure  compassion,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  massacre  of  the  English  captives,  whom,  how- 
ever, they  did  not  set  at  liberty,  without  exacting 
an  exorbitant  ransom'.  As  these  skulking  parties 
of  Indians  were  generally  directed  and  headed  by 
French  commanders,  repeated  complaints  were 
made  to  the  governor  of  Louisbourg,  who  still  an 
swered,  that  his  jurisdiction  did  not  extend  ova 
the  Indians,  and  that  their  French  conductors  were 
chosen  from  the  inhabitants  of  Annapolis,  who 
thought  proper  to  remain  in  that  country  after  it 
was  ceded  to  the  English,  and  were  in  fact  the  sub- 
jects of  Great  Britain.  Even  while  tins)  conferences 
were  carried  on  for  ascertaining  the  limits  of  Nora 
Scotia,  the  governor  of  Canada  detached  M.  Is 
Corne,  with  some  regular  troops,  and  a  body  of 
militia,  to  fortify  a  post  on  the  bay  of  Chignectn,  on 
pretence  that  this  and  a  greatpart  of  the  peninsula 
belonged  to  bis  government.  The  possession  of  this 
post  not  only  secured  to  the  Indians  of  the  conti- 
nent a  free  entrance  into  roe  peninsula,  and  a  safe 
retreat  in  case  of  pursuit ;  but  also  encouraged  the 
French  inhabitants  of  Annapolis  to  rise  in  open 
rebellion  against  the  English  government. 

MAJOR  LAURENCE  DEFEATS  THE  FRENCH 

NEUTRALS. 

In  roe  spring  of  the  year  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  fifty,  general  Cornwalhs,  governor  of 
Halifax,  detached  major  Laurence  with  a  few  men 
to  reduce  them  to  obedience.  At  his  approach  they 
burned  their  town  to  ashes,  forsook  their  posses- 
sions, and  threw  themselves  under  roe  protection 
of  M.  la  Corne,  who  thus  reinforced,  found  himself 
at  the  head  of  fifteen  hundred  men,  weD  provided 
with  arms  and  ammunition.  Major  Laurence  being 
unable  to  cope  with  him  in  the  field,  demanded  an 
interview,  at  which  he  desired  to  know  for  what 
cause  the  French  inhabitants  of  Nova  Scotia  had 
shaken  off  their  allegiance  to  the  crown  of  Great 
Britain,  and  violated  the  neutrality  which  they  had 
hitherto  affected  to  profess.  The  French  officer, 
without  pretending  to  account  for  their  behaviour, 

^e  him  to  understand  in  general  terms,  that  he 
orders  to  defend  his  post,  and  these  orders  he 
was  determined  to  obey.  The  English  major  find- 
ing himself  too  weak  to  attack  their  united  force, 
and  having  no  orders  to  commit  hostilities  against 
any  but  roe  Indians  and  their  open  abettors,  re- 
turned to  Halifax,  without  having  been  able  to 
fulfil  roe  purpose  of  his  expedition.  Immediately 
after  his  retreat,  the  French  neutrals  (so  they  were 
called)  returned  to  the  habitations  which  they  had 
abandoned ;  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  Indians, 
renewed  their  depredations  npon  roe  inhabitants 
of  Halifax  and  its  dependent  settlements.  The 
English  governor,  justly  Incensed  at  these  outrages, 
and  seeing  they  would  neither  submit  to  roe  English 

{ government  themselves,  nor  allow  others  to  enjoy 
t  with  tranquillity,  resolved  to  expel  them  effec- 
tually from  roe  country  they  so  ill  deserved  to  pos- 
sess. Major  Laurence  was  again  detached  with  a 
thousand  men,  transported  by  sea  to  Chlgneeto, 
where  he  found  the  French  and  Indians  Intrenched, 
In  order  to  dispute  his  landing.  Notwithstanding 
this  opposition,  he  made  a  descent  with  a  few  com- 
panies, received  and  returned  a  smart  fire,  and 
rushing  into  their  retrenchments-,  obliged  them  to 
fly  wi'h  the  utmost  precipitation,  leaving  a  consid- 
erable number  killed  and  wounded  on  the  spot. 
The  fugitives  saved  themselves  by  crossing  a  river, 
on  the  farther  bank  of  which  la  Corne  stood  at  roe 
head  of  his  troops,  drawn  up  in  order  to  receive 
them  as  friends  and  dependents.  He  had  by  roil 
time  erected  a  fort,  which  he  denominated  Bean 
Sejonr  ;  and  now  the  English  built  another  en  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  which  was  called  after 
its  founder  Saint  Laurence.  This  being  provided 
with  a  good  garrison,  served  as  a  check  upon  the 
French,  and  in  some  measure  restrained  the  incur- 
sions of  their  barbarians.  Not  that  it  effectually 
answered  this  purpose  ;  for  the  Indians  and  Neu- 
trals still  seised  etory  opportunity  of  attacking  roe 
English  in  the  interior  parts  of  the  peninsula.  In 
the  course  of  the  succeeding  year  they  surprised 
the  littw  ttwm  of  Dartmouth,  on  tho  other  side  «f 
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Halifex-bay,  where  they  killed  and  scalped  a  great 
number  of  people,  and  carried  off  some  prisoners. 
For  these  expeditions  the  French  always  supplied 
them  with  boats,  canoes,  arms  and  ammunition ; 
and  indeed  they  were  conducted  with  such  care 
and  secrecy,  th*t  it  was  almost  impossible  to  pre- 
vent their  success.  One  sure  remedy  against  the 
sudden  and  stolen  incursions  of  those  savages  might 
hare  been  found  in  the  use  of  staunch  hounds,  which 
would  hare  run  upon  the  foot,  detected  the  skulk- 
ing parties  of  the  Indians,  and  frustrated  all  their 
ambuscades ;  but  this  expedient,  so  easy  and  prac- 
ticable, was  nerer  tried,  though  frequently  recom- 
mended in  public  to  the  attention  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  consideration  of  the  colonists.  The 
Indians  continued  to  plunder  and  massacre  the 
British  subjects  with  impunity,  and  were  counte- 
nanced by  the  French  government  in  that  country, 
who  now  strengthened  their  lodgement  on  the  neck 
of  the  peninsula  with  an  additional  fort,  distinguish- 
ed by  the  name  of  Baye-verte ;  and  built  a  third  at 
the  mouth  of  St.  John's  river,  on  the  north  side  of 
the  bay  of  Fundy. 

BRITISH  AMBASSADOR  AT  PARIS  AMUSED 
WITH  GENERAL  PROMISES. 

All  these  previous  steps  to  a  rupture  with  Eng- 
land were  taken  with  great  deliberation,  while  the 
commissaries  of  both  nations  were  disputing  about 
the  limits  of  the  Tory  country  which  they  thus  ar- 
rogantly usurped ;  and  they  proceeded  to  perfect 
their  chain  of  forts  to  the  southward,  without  pay- 
ing the  mast  regard  to  the  expostulations  of  the 
English  governors,  or  to  a  memorial  presented  at 
Versailles  by  tho  earl  of  Albemarle,  the  British 
minister.  He  demanded  that  express  orders  should 
be  sent  to  M.  de  la  Jonquire,  the  commander  for 
the  French  in  America,  to  desist  from  violence 
against  the  British  subjects  in  that  country:  that 
the  fort  of  Niagara  should  be  immediately  rased : 
that  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  who  had  been 
made  prisoners,  should  be  set  at  liberty,  and  indem- 
nified for  the  losses  they  had  sustained ;  and  that 
the  persons  who  had  committed  these  excesses 
should  be  punished  hi  an  exemplary  manner.  True 
it  is,  six  Englishmen,  whom  they  had  unjustly  taken, 
were  immediately  dismissed ;  and  the  ambatftfiriftr 
amused  with  general  promises  of  sending  such  in- 
structions to  the  French  governor  in  America,  as 
should  anticipate  any  cause  of  complaint  for  the 
future ;  but,  far  from  having  any  intention  to  per- 
form these  promises,  die  court  of  Versailles,  with- 
out all  doubt,  exhorted  la  Jonquire  to  proceed  in 
bringing  its  ambitious  schemes  to  perfection. 

SESSION  OPENED. 

Evxey  incident  in  America  seemed  to  prognosti- 
cate war,  when  the  session  of  parliament  was  opened 
oa  the  fifteenth  day  of  November ;  yet  bis  majesty, 
ou  that  occasion,  told  them,  that  the  events  or  the 
year  had  not  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  offer  any 
thing  in  particular  to  their  consideration  relating  to 
foreign  affairs.  He  even  declared,  that  the  contin- 
uance of  the  public  tranquillity,  and  the  general 
state  of  Europe,  remained  upon  the  same  footing  as 
when  they  last  parted ;  and  assured  them  of  his 
steadiness  in  pursuing  the  most  effectual  measures 
to  preserve  to  his  people  the  blessings  of  peace. 
He  expressed  uncommon  concern,  that  the  horrid 
crimes  of  robbery  and  murder  were  of  late  rather 
increased  than  diminished,  and  earnestly  recom- 
mended this  important  object  to  their  serious  atten- 
tion. Affectionate  addresses  were  presented  by 
both  houses  in  answer  to  this  harangue ;  and,  what 
was  very  remarkable,  they  were  proposed  and  pas- 
sed without  question  or  debate. 

The  commons  continued  the  same  number  of 
seamen  and  land-forces  for  the  ensuing  year,  which 
had  been  granted  in  the  last  session,  and  made 
suitable  provision  for  all  the  exigencies  of  the  state. 
Hie  whole  supply  amounted  to  two  millions  seven 
hundred  ninety  seven  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
sixteen  pounds,  ten  shillings,  and  two  pence,  to  be 
raised  by  a  land-tax  of  two  shillings  m  tho  pound, 
a  malt-tax,  a  continuation  of  certain  duties  on  wine, 
vinegar,  cider,  and  beer  imported,  a  sum  taken 
from  the  sinking-fund,  and  the  overplus  of  oertain 
grants,  funds*  and  duties.  The  provisions  made 
considerably  exceeded  the  grants ;  but  this  excess 
was  chargeable  with  the  interest  of  what  should  bo 
borrowed  upon  the  credit  in  the  land  or  malt-tax, 
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•there  being  a  clause  of  credit  in  both,  as  also  with 
the  deficiency  (if  any  should  happen)  in  the  sums 
they  were  computed  to  produce.  The  house  agreed 
to  all  these  resolutions  almost  unanimously;  in- 
deed, no  opposition  was  made  to  any  of  them,  but 
that  for  continuing  the  same  number  of  land-forces, 
which  was  carried  by  a  great  majority. 

repeal  of  the  act  for  naturalizing 

jeWs. 

Tub  act  for  permitting  Jews  to  be  naturalised, 
which  had.  during  the  last  session,  triumphed  over 
such  an  obstinate  opposition,  was  by  this  time  be- 
come the  object  of  national  horror  and  execration. 
Every  part  of  the  kingdom  resounded  with  the  re- 
proach of  the  ministry  who  had  enforced  such  an 
odious  measure;  and  the  two  brothers,  who  en- 
grossed the  greater  part  of  the  administration, 
trembled  at  the  prospect  of  what  this  clamour 
might  produce  at  the  general  election,  this  being 
the  last  session  of  the  present  parliament.  So  eager 
were  the  ministers  to  annul  this  uupopular  meas- 
ure, that,  immediately  after  the  peers  had  agreed 
to  the  nature  and  form  of  an  address  to  his  majesty, 
the  duke  of  Newcastle,  with  that  precipitation  so 
peculiar  to  his  character,  poured  forth  an  abrupt 
harangue  in  that  house,  importing,  that  the  disaf- 
fected had  made  a  handle  of  the  act  passed  last 
session  in  favour  of  the  Jews,  to  raise  discontents 
among  many  of  his  majesty's  good  subjects ;  and  as 
the  act  was  in  itself  of  little  importance,  he  was  of 
opinion  it  ought  to  be  repealed  ;  for  mis  purpose  he 
presented  a  bill  ready  framed,  which  was  read  and 
committed,  though  not  without  some  debate.  The 
naturalisation  bul,  now  devoted  as  a  sacrifice  to 
the  resentment  of  the  people,  containing  a  clause 
disabling  all  naturalised  Jews  from  purchasing,  in. 
beriting,  or  receiving  any  advowson  or  presentation, 
or  right  to  any  ecclesiastical  benefice  or  promotion, 
school,  hospital,  or  donative ;  and  by  the  first  draft 
of  the  bill,  which  his  grace  now  presented,  it  was 
intended  that  this  clause  should  not  be  repealed. 
It  was  the  opinion,  however,  of  the  majority,  that 
such  a  clause  standing  unrepealed  might  imply, 
that  the  Jews,  by  being  thus  expressly  excluded 
from  the  possession  or  any  ecclesiastical  right  of 
presentation,  would  be  considered  as  having  the 
power  and  privilege  of  purchasing  and  inheriting 
any  lay  properly  in  the  kingdom.  On  this  consid- 
eration an  amendment  was  made  in  she  bill,  the 
clause  in  question  was  left  out.  and  the  whole  act 
of  naturalisation  repealed  without  exception  (1). 
Though  the  lords,  in  general,  concurred  m  the  ex- 
pediency of  die  repeal,  it  was  opposed  by  some 
few,  as  too  great  a  sacrifice  to  the  idle  and  unfound- 
ed clamours  of  the  multitude ;  and  upon  this  side 
of  the  debate  a  great  power  of  elocution  was  dis- 
played by  earl  Temple,  who  had  lately  succeeded 
to  this  title  on  the  death  of  his  mother,  a  nobleman 
of  distinguished,  abilities,  and  the  most  amiable 
disposition,  frank,  liberal,  humane,  and  sealoosly 
attached  to  die  interest  and  honour  of  his  country. 
Jn  the  lower  house,  the  members  of  both  parties 
seemed  to  vie  with  each  other  in  demonstrations  of 
aversion  to  this  unpopular  act.  On  the  very  first 
day  of  the  session,  immediately  after  the  motion  foi 
an  address  to  his  majesty,  Sir  James  Dashwood,  an 
eminent  leader  in  the  opposition,  gave  the  commons 
to  understand,  that  he  had  a  motion  of  very  great 
importance  to  make,  which  would  require  the  at- 
tention of  every  member,  as  soon  as  the  motion  foi 
the  address  should  be  discussed ;  he  therefore  de 
sired  they  would  not  quit  the  house,  until  he  should 
have  an  opportunity  to  explain  his  proposal.  Ac 
eordingly,  they  had  no  sooner  agreed  to  the  motion 
for  an  address  of  thanks  to  his  majesty*  than  he 
stood  up  again ;  and  having  expatiated  upon  the 
just  and  general  indignation  which  the  act  of  the 
preceding  session,  in  favour  of  tho  Jews,  had  raised 
among  tile  people,  he  moved  to  order  that  the 
house  should  be  called  over  en  Tuesday  the  fourth 
day  of  December,  for  taking  that  act  into  consider- 
ation ;  but  being  given  to  understand,  that  it  was 
not  usual  to  appoint  a  call  of  the  house  for  any 
particular  purpose,  be  agreed  that  the  motion 
should  be  general.  It  was  seconded  by  lord  Par 
ker,  his  opposite  in  political  interests :  the  house 
agreed  to  it  without  opposition,  and  the  call  was 
ordered  accordingly  Iney  were  anticipated,  how- 
ever, by  the  lords,  who  framed  and  transmitted  to 
them  a  bill  on  the  same  subject,  to  the  purport  of 
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which  tho  commons  made  no  objection  ;  for  every 

member,  haying  the  fear  of  the  general  election 

before  his  eyes,  carefolly  avoided  every  expression 

which  could    '  *■  *-*  "       *"  *  ■"" 

riolent 

ran  in  tne  following 

]>iuiiainent  was  made  and  passed  in  the  twenty- 
ifth  year  of  his  majesty's  reign,  intituled,  an  act  to 
permit  persons  professing  the  Jewish  religion,  to 
be  naturalized  by  parliament,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses therein  mentioned;  and  whereas  occasion 
has  been  taken,  from  the  said  act,  to  raise  discon- 
tents, and  disquiets  in  the  minds  of  his  majesty's 
subjects,  be  it  enacted,  Sec."  This  introduction  was 
considered  as  an  unjust  reflection  upon  the  body 
of  the  people  in  general,  and  in  particular  upon 
those  who  had  opposed  the  bill  in  the  course  of  the 
preceding  session.  Sir  Roger  Newdigate  there- 
fore moved*  that  the  expression  should  be  varied 
to  this  effect:  "Whereas  great  discontents  and 
disquietudes  had  from  the  said  act  arisen."  Hie 
consequence  of  this  motion  was  an  obstinate  de- 
bate, In  which  it  was  supported  by  the  earl  of 
Bgmont,  and  divers  other  able  orators ;  but  Mr. 
Pelham  and  Mr.  Pitt  were  numbered  among  its 
opponents.  The  question  being  put  for  the  pro- 
posed alteration,  it  was  of  course  carried  in  the 
negative  :  the  bill,  after  the  third  reading,  passed 
nemine  contradictnte,  and  in  due  lime  obtained 
the -royal  assent. 

MOTION  FOR  REPEALING  A  FORMER  ACT 
FAVOURABLE  TO  THE  JEWS. 

Btin  this  concession  of  the  ministry  did  not 
allay  the  resentment  of  the  people,  and  their  ap- 
prehension of  encroachment  from  the  Jews.  An- 
other act  still  subsisted,  by  virtue  of  which  any 
person  professing  the  Jewish  religion  might  be- 
come a  free  denisen  of  Great  Britain,  after  having 
resided  seven  years  in  any  of  his  majesty's  colo- 
nies in  America :  and  this  was  now  considered  as 
a  law,  having  the  same  dangerous  tendency,  of 
which  the  other  was  now  in  a  fair  way  of  being 
convicted.  It  was  moved,  therefore,  in  the  lower « 
house,  that  part  of  this  former  act  might  be  read ; 
then  the  same  member  made  a  motion  for  an  ad- 
dress to  his  majesty,  desiring  that  the  house  might 
have  the  perusal  of  the  lists  transmitted  from  the 
American  colonies  to  the  commissioners  for  trade 
and  plantations,  containing  the  names  of  all  such 
persons  professing  the  Jewish  religion,  as  had  en- 
titled themselves  to  the  benefit  of  the  said  act, 
since  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
forty.  These  lists  were  accordingly  presented,  and 
left  upon  the  table  for  the  perusal  ofthe  members  ; 
but  as  this  act  contained  no  limitation  of  time 
within' which  the  benefit  of  it  should  be  claimed, 
and  as  this  claim  was  attended  with  a  good  deal  of 
trouble  and  some  expense,  very  few  persons  had 
availed  themselves  of  it  in  that  period.  Never 
tbelees.as  a  great  number  of  Jews  were  already 
entitled  to  claim  this  indulgence,  and  as  it  remain- 
ed an  open  channel  through  which  Great  Britain 
might  be  deluged  with  those  people,  all  of  whom 
tbe  law  would  hold  as  natural-born  subjects,  and 
their  progeny  as  freed  from  all  the  restrictions 
contained  in  the  act  with  respect  to  naturalised 
foreigners,  lord  Harley  moved  for  leave  to  bring 
in  a  bill  to  repeal  so  much  of  the  said  act  as  related 
to  persons  professing  the  Jewish  religion,  who 
should  come  to  settle  m  any  British  colony  after  a 
certain  time.  The  motion  was  seconded  by  Sir 
James  Dashwood,  and  supported  by  the  earl  of 
.  Bgmont ;  but  being  found  unequal  to  the  interest 
and  elocution  of  Mr.  Pelham  and  Mr.  Pitt,  was  re- 
jected by  the  majority. 

EAST  INDIA  MUTINY  BILL.    1754. 

Thi  next  object  that  claimed  the  attention  of 
the  commons,  was  a  bill  for  improving  the  regula- 
tions already  made  to  prevent  the  spreading  'of  a 
contagious  distemper,  which  raged  among  the 
horned  cattle  in  different  parts  ofthe  kingdom. 
Tbe  last  bill  of  this  session  mat  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  succeed,  was  brought  in  for  punishing 
mutiny  and  desertion  of  officers  and  soldiers  in 
the  service  of  tho  East  India  company,  and  for  the 
punishment  of  offences  committed  in  the  East 
Illdies  and  the  island  of  St.  Helena.  This  being  a 
measure*  of  a  very  extraordinary  nature,  all  die 
member*  were  ordered  to  attend^  the  house  on  the 


day  fixed  for  the  second  reading ;  at  the  _ 

all  charters,  commissions,  and  authorities,  by  which 
any  powers  relative  to  a  military  jurisdiction,  or 
tbe  exercise  of  martial  law,  had  been  granted  or 
derived  from  the  crown  to  the  said  company,  were 
submitted  to  the  perusal  of  the  members.  The 
bill  was  by  many  considered  as  a  dangerous  exten- 
sion of  military  power,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  drfl 
rights  enjoyed  by  British  subjects,  and  as  such 
violently  contested  by  the  earl  of  Egmont,  lord 
Strange,  and  Mr.  Alderman  Beckford.  Their  ob- 
jections were  answered  by  the  solicitor-general 
and  Mr.  Yorke.  The  bill,  after  some  warm  debates, 
being  espoused  by  the  ministry,  was  enacted  into 
a  law,  and  despatched  to  the  East  Indies  by  the 
first  opportunity. 

Some  other  motions  were  made,  and  petitions 
presented  on  different  subjects,  which,  as  they  mis- 
carried, it  will  be  unnecessary  to  particularise.    It 
may  not  be  amiss,  however,  to  record  an  exemplary 
act  of  justice  done  by  the  commons  on  a  person  be- 
longing to  a  public  office,  whom  they  detected  hi 
the  practice  of  fraud  and   imposition.     NotwinV 
standing  the  particular  care  taken  in  the  last  ses- 
sion, to  prevent  the  monopolizing  of  tickets  in  the 
state  lottery,  all  those  precautions  had  been  eluded 
in  a  scandalous  manner  by  certain  individuals,  in- 
trusted with  tbe  charge  of  delivering  the  tickets  to 
the  contributors,  according  to  the  intent  of  the  act,' 
which  expressly  declared  that   not    more    man 
twenty  should  be  sold  to  any  one  person.    Instead 
of  conforming  to  these  directions  of  the  legislature, 
they  and  their  .friends  engrossed  great  numbers, 
sheltering  themselves  under  a  false  list  of -feigned 
names  for  the  purpose  ;  by  which  means  they  not 
only  defeated  the  equitable  intention  of  the  com- 
mons, but  in  some  measure  injured  the  public  cred- 
it ;  inasmuch  as  their  avarice  had  prompted  them 
to  subscribe  for  a  greater  number  than  they  had 
cash  to  purchase,  so  that  there  was  a  deficiency  in 
the  first  payment,  which  might  have  had  a  bad 
effect  on  the  public  affairs.    These  practices  were 
so  flagrant  and  notorious  as*  to.  attract  the  notice  of 
the  lower  house,  where  an  inquiry  was  begun,  and 
prosecuted  with  a  spirit  of  real  patriotism,  in  oppo- 
sition to  a  scandalous  cabal,  who  endeavoured  with 
equal  eagerness  and  perseverance  to  screen  tbe 
delinquents.    .All   their  efforts,  however,  proved 
abortive ;  and  a  committee,  appointed  to  examine 
particulars,  agreed  to  several  severe  resolutions 
against  one    Le       ,  who  had  amassed  a   large 
fortune  by  this  and  other  kinds  of  peculation.  They 
voted  hhn  guilty  of  a  breach  of  trust,  and  a  direct 
violation  of  the  lottery  act ;  and  an  address  was  pre- 
sented to  his  majesty,  desiring  he  might  be  prose* 
cuted  by  the  attorney-general  for  these  offences. 
He  was  accordingly  sued  in  the  court  of  king's 
bench,  and  paid  a  fine  of  one  thousand  pounds,  for 
having  committed  frauds  by  which  he  had  gained 
forty  tunes  that  sum ;  but  he  was  treated  with  such 
gentleness  as  remarkably  denoted  the  clemency  of 
that  tribunal. 


i  SESSION  CLOSED. 

Tbi  session  ended  in  the  beginning  of  April, 
when  the  king  gave  the  parliament  to  understand, 
that  he  should  say  nothing  at  present  on  foreign 
affairs ;  but  assured  them  of  fiis  fixed  resolution  to 
exert  his  whole  power  in  maintaining  the  general 
tranquillity,  and  adhering  to  such  measures  for 
that  purpose  as  he  had  hitherto  pursued  in  con 
junction  with  his  allies.  He  in  very  affectionate 
terms  thanked  both  houses,  for  the  repeated 
proofs  they  had  given  of  their  sealous  attachment 
and  loyalty  to  his  person  and  government.  He 
enumerated  the  salutary  measures  they  bad  taken 
for  lessening  the  national  debt,  and  augmenting 
the  public  credit,  extending  navigation  and  com- 
merce, reforming  the  morals  of  the  people,  and  im- 
proving the  regulations  of  civil  economy.  He  con- 
cluded with  declaring,  that  he  securely  relied  upon 
the  loyalty  and  good  affection  of  his  people,  and 
had  no  other  aim  than  their  permanent  happiness. 
In  a  little  time  after  the  close  of  this  session  they 
were  dissolved  by  proclamation,  and  now  writs 
issued  by  the  lord-chancellor  for  convoking  a  new* 
parliament.  The  same  ceremonies  were  practised 
with  respect  to  the  convocations  of  Canterbury  and 
York j  though  they  no  longer  retained  their  former 
importance :  nor,  indeed,  were  they  suffered  to  sit 
and  deliberate  upon  the  subjects  which  formerly 
fell  under  their  cognizance  and  ducussion. 
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THE  MINISTRY. 

I*  the  beginning  of  March,  the  ministry  of  Great 
Britain  had  been  left  without  a  bead  by  the  death 
of  Mr.  Pelham,  which  was  not  only  sincerely  la- 
mented by  his  sovereign,  bat  also  regretted  by  the 
nation  in  general,  to  whose  affectum  he  had  power- 
fully recommended  himself  by  the  candour  and 
humanity  of  his  conduct  and  character,  even  while 
he  pursued  measures  which  they  did  not  entirely 
appro  re.  The  loss  of  such  a  minister  was  the  more 
deeply  felt  by  the  government  at  this  juncture,  be- 
ing the  ere  of  a  general  election  for  a  new  parlia- 
ment, when  every  administration  is  supposed  to 
exert  itself  with  redoubled  vigilance  and  circum- 
spection. He  had  already  concerted  the  measures 
for  securing  a  majority,  and  his  plan  was  faithfully 
executed  by  his  friends  and  adherents,  who  still 
engrossed  the  administration.  His  brother,  the 
duke  of  Newcastle,  was  appointed  first  lord  com- 
missioner of  the  treasury,  and  succeeded  as  secre- 
tary of  state  by  Sir  Thomas  Robinson,  who  had 
long  resided  as  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Vienna. 
The  other  department  of  this  office  was  still  retain- 
ed by  the  earl  of  Holdernesse,  and  the  function  of 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  was  performed  as 
usual  by  the  lord  chief  justice  of  the  king's  bench, 
until  a  proper  person  could  be  found  to  fill  that 
hnportant  office  ;  but  in  the  course  of  the  summer- 
it  was  bestowed  upon  Mr.  Legge,  who  acquitted 
himself  with  equal  honour  and  capacity.  Divers 
other  alterations  were  made  of  less  importance  to 
\  the  public,  Sir  George  Lyttleton  was  appointed 
cofferer,  and  the  earl  of  Hillsborough  comptroller 
of  the  household.  Mr.  George  Grenville,  brother 
to  earl  Temple,  became  treasurer  of  the  navy ; 
and  Mr.  Charles  Townshend,  of  whom  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  speak,  in  the  sequel,  took  place  as 
a  commissioner  at  the  board  of  admiralty,  in  the 
room  of  lord  Barrington,  made  master  of  the  ward- 
robe. Lord  Hardwick,  the  chancellor,  was  pro- 
.  moted  to  the  dignity  of  an  earl.  The  place  of  lord 
'  chief  justice  of  the  king's  bench  becoming  vacant 
by  the  death  of  Sir  William  Lee,  was  filled  with 
8a*  Dudley  Ryder,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
Murray  in  the  office  of  attorney-general. 

NEW  PARLIAMENT  ASSEMBLED  AND 
PROROGUED. 

Thi  elections  for  the  new  parliament  generally 
succeeded  according  to  the  wish  of  the  ministry ; 
for  opposition  was  now  dwindled  down  to  the  low- 
est state  of  imbecility.  It  had  received  a  mortal 
wound  by  the  death  of  the  late  prince  of  Wales, 
whose  adherents  were  too  wise  to  pursue  an  Ignis, 
fatuus,  without  any  prospect  of  success  or  advan- 
tage. Some  of  them  had  prudently  sung  their 
palinodia  to  tine  ministry,  and  been  gratified  with 
profitable  employments ;  while  others,  setting  too 
great  a  price  upon  their  own  importance,  kept 
aloof  till  the  market  was  over,  and  were  left  to 
pine  in  secret  over  their  disappointed  ambition. 
The  maxims  of  toryism  had  been  relinquished  by 
many  as  the  barren  principles  of  a  losing  game ; 
the  body  of  tike  people  were  conciliated  to  the  es- 
tablished government ;  and  the  harmony  that  now, 
for  the  first  time,  subsisted  among  all  the  branches 
°f  the  royal  family,  had  a  wonderful  effect  in  ac- 
quiring a  degree  of  popularity  which  they  had 
never  before  enjoyed.  The  writs  being  returned, 
the  new  parliament  was  opened  on  the  last  day  of 
May  by  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  and  some  other 
peers,  who  acted  by  virtue  of  a  commission  from 
his  majesty.  The  commons  having  chosen  for  their 
speaker  the  right  hon.  Arthur  Onslow,  who  had 
honourably  filled  that  high  office  in  four  preceding 
parliaments,  he  was  presented  and  approved  by 
the  commissioners.  Tlien  the  lord  high-chancellor 
harangued  both  houses,  giving  them  to  understand, 
that  bis  majesty  had  indulged  them  with  this  early 
opportunity  of  coming  together,  in  order  to  com- 
plete without  loss  of  time,  certain  parliamentary 
proceedings,  which  he  judged  would  be  for  the  sa- 
tisfaction of  his  good  subjects  ;  but  he  did  not  think. 
Proper  to  lay  before  them  any  points  of  general 
business,  reserving  every  thing  of  that  nature  to 
the  usual  time  of  their  assembling  fa  the  winter. 
On  the  fifth  day  of  June  this  short  session  was  closed, 
and  the  parliament  prorogued  by  the  lords  commis- 
sioners. 


In  the  beginning  of  this  year  violent  disputes 
arose  between  the  government  and  the  house  of 
commons  in  Ireland,  on  the  almost  forgotten  sub- 
jects of  privilege  and  prerogative.  The  commons 
conceived  they  had  an  undoubted  right  to  apply 
the  surplus  of  their  revenue  towards  national  pur- 
poses, without  the  consent  of  their  sovereign ;  and, 
accordingly,  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  forty  nine,  prepared  a  bill  with  this  pre- 
amble :  "  Whereas  on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  March 
last  a  considerable  balance  remained  in  the  hands 
of  the  vice-treasurers  or  receivers-general  of  the 
kingdom,  or  their  deputy  or  deputies,  unapplied ; 
and  it  will  be  for*  your  majesty's  service,  and  for  the 
ease  of  your  faithful  subjects  in  this  kingdom,  that 
so  much  thereof  as  can  be  conveniently  spared 
should  be  paid,  agreeably  to  your  majesty's  most 
gracious  intentions,  in  discharge  of  part  of  the  na- 
tional debt."  This  appropriation  gave  great  offence 
to  the  advocates  for  prerogative  m  England,  who 
affirmed  that  the  commons  had  no  right  to  apply 
any  part  of  the  unappropriated  revenue,  nor  even 
to  take  any  such  affair  into  consideration,  without 
tile  previous  consent  of  the  crown,  expressed  in 
the  most  explicit  terms.  It  was  in  consequence  of 
this  doctrine,  that  the  duke  of  Dorset,  lord-lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland^  told  them  the  next  session  of 
parliament,  held  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  one,  he  was  commanded  by  the 
king  to  acquaint  them,  that  his  majesty,  ever  at- 
tentive to  the  ease  and  happiness  of  his  subjects, 
would  graciously  consent  and  recommend  it  to 
them,  that  such  apart  of  the  money  then  remaining 
in  his  treasury,  as  should  be  thought  consistent 
with  the  public  service,  be  applied  towards  the 
further  reduction  of  the  national  debt.  This  declar- 
ation alarmed  the  commons,  zealous  as  they  were 
for  the  preservation  of  their  privileges ;  and  in  their 
address  of  thanks,  which,  like  that  of  the  parlia- 
ment of  Great  Britain  used  always  to  echo  back 
the  words  of  the  speech,  they  made  no  mention  of 
his  majesty's  consent ;  but  only  acknowledged  his 
gracious  attention  to  their  ease  and  happiness,  in 
recommending  to  them  the  application  of  the  sur- 

Slus.  They  accordingly  resolved  to  apply  one  nun- 
red  and  twenty  thousand  pounds  of  that  overplus 
towards  the  discharge  of  the  national  debt ;  and, 
in  the  preamble  of  the  bill,  framed  for  this  purpose, 
made  no  mention  of  his  majesty's  consent,  though 
before  they  had  acknowledged  his  goodness  in  re- 
commending this  application.  The  ministry  in  Eng- 
land were  highly  offended  at  this  purposed  onus* 
sion,  which  they  construed  into  a  wilful  encroach* 
ment  on  the  prerogative ;  and  the  bill  was  sent 
back  with  an  alteration  in  the  preamble,  signi- 
fying his  majesty's  consent  as  well  as  recommen- 
dation. The  Irish  house  of  commons  being  at 
that  time  deeply  engaged  in  a  minute  inquiry 
into  the  conduct  of  a  gentleman,  a  servant  of  the 
crown,  and  a  member  of  their  own  house,  ac- 
cused of  having  misapplied  a  large  sum  of  money, 
with  which  he  had  been  entrusted,  for  rebuilding 
or  repairing  the  barracks,  were  now  unwilling  to 
embroil  themselves  farther  with  the  government, 
until  this  affair  should  be  discussed.  They,  there- 
fore, passed  the  bill  with  the  alteration,  and  pro- 
ceeded with  their  inquiry.  The  person  was  convic- 
ted of  having  misapplied  the  public  money,  and 
ordered  to  make  the  barracks  fit  for  the  reception 
and  accommodation  of  the  troops  at  his  own  expense. 
They  did  not,  however,  neglect  to  assert  what  they 
thought  their  rights  and  privileges,  when  the  next 
opportunity  occurred.  The  duke  of  Dorset,  when 
he  opened  the  session  of  this  year,  repeated  the 
expression  of  his  majesty's  gracious  consent,  in 
mentioning  the  surplus  of  the  public  money.  They 
again  omitted  that  word  in  their  address  ;  and  re- 
solved, in  their  bill  of  application,  not  only  to  sink 
this  odious  term,  but  likewise  to  abate  in  their  com- 
plaisance to  the  crown,  by  leaving  out  that  expres- 
sion of  grateful  acknowledgment,  which  had  met 
with  such  a  cold  reception  above.  By  this  time 
the  contest  had  kindled  up  two  violent  factions, 
and  diffused  a  general  spirit  of  resentment  through 
tile  whole  Irish  nation.  The  committee  who  pre- 
pared the  bill,  instead  of  inserting  the  usual  com- 
pliments in  the  preamble,  mentioned  nothing  but 
a  recital  of  facts,  and  sent  it  over  in  a  very  plain 
dress,  quite  destitute  of  all  embroidery.  The  minis- 
try, intent  upon  vindicating  the  prerogative  from 
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such  an  unmannerly  attack,  filled  up  the  omis- 
sions of  the  committee,  and  sent  it  back  with 
this  alteration :  "  And  your  majesty,  ever  at- 
tentive to  the  ease  and  happiness  of  your  faith- 
ful subjects,  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  sig- 
nify that  you  would  consent,  and  to  recommend 
it  to  us,  that  so  much  of  the  money  remaining 
ia  your  majesty's  treasury  as  should  be  necessary 
to  be  applied  to  the  discharge  of  the  national  debt, 
or  such  part  thereof  a*  should  be  thought  expedient 
by  parliament."  This  then  being  the  crisis,  which 
was  to  determine  a  constitutional  point  of  such  im- 
portance, namely,  whether  die  people  in  parlia- 
ment assembled  have  a  right  to  deliberate  upon, 
and  vote  the  application  of  any  part  of  the  unap- 
propriated revenue,  without  the  prerious  consent 
of  the  crown ;  those  who  were  the  most  zealously 
attached  to  the  liberties  of  their  country  resolved  to 
exert  themselves  in  opposing  what  they  conceived 
to  be  a  violation  of  those  liberties;  and  the  ball, 
with  its  alterations,  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of 
Ave  voices.  The  success  of  their  endeavours  was 
celebrated  with  die  most  extravagant  rejoicings,  as 
a  triumph  of  patriotism  over  the  arts  of  ministerial 
corruption ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  all  the  servants 
-of  the  crown,  who  had  joined  the  popular  cry  on  this 
occasion,  were  in  a  little  time  dismissed  from  their 
employments.  The  rejection  of  the  bill  was  a  great 
disappointment  to  the  creditors  of  the  public,  and 
the  circulation  of  cash  was  almost  stagnated.  These 
calamities  were  imputed  to  arbitrary  designs  in  the 
government ;  and  the  people  began  to  be  tnlamed 
with  an  enthusiastic  spirit  of  independency,  which 
might  have  produced  mischievous  effects,  had  not 
artful  steps  been  taken  to  bring  over  the  dema- 
gogues, and  thus  divert  the  stream  of  popular  cla- 
mour from  the  ministry  to  those  very  individuals 
who  had  been  the  idols  of  popular  veneration.  The 
speaker  of  the  house  of  commons  was  promoted  to 
the  dignity  of  an  earl ;  and  some  other  patriots 
were  gratifted  with  lucrative  employments.  His 
majesty's  letter  arrived  for  paying  off  seventy-five 
thousand  five  hundred  pounds  of  the  national  debt. 
The  circulation  was  thus  animated,  and  the  resent- 
ment of  the  populace  subsiding,  the  kingdom  re- 
trieved its  former  tranquillity. 

TRANSACTIONS  IN  THE  EAST  INDIES. 

Th  k  ambition  and  intrigues  of  the  French  court, 
by  which  the  British  interest  was  invaded  and  dis- 
turbed on  the  continent  of  America,  had  also  ex- 
tended itself  to  the  East  Indies,  where  they  endea- 
voured to  embroil  the  English  company  with  divers 
nabobs,  or  princes,  who  governed  different  parts  of 
the  peninsula  intra;  Gangem.    That  tile  reader  may 


havo  a  dear  and  distinct  idea  of  these  transactions, 
wo  shall  exhibit  a  short  sketch  of  the  English  forts 
and  settlements  in  that  remote  country.  The  first 
of  these  we  shall  mention  is  Sturat,  [.Ve*  note  VV,  at 
the  end  of  this  Vet.)  in  the  province  so  called,  si- 
tuated between  the  twenty-first  and  twenty*econd 
degrees  of  north  latitude ;  from  hence  the  peninsula 
stretches  into  the  Indian  ocean  as  far  as  the  latitude 
of  eight  north,  ending  in  a  point  at  Gape  Comorin, 
which  is  the  southern  extremity.  To  the  northward 
this  peninsula  joins  to  lndostan,  and  at  its  greatest 
breadth,  extends  seven  hundred  miles.  Upon  the 
west,  east,  and  south,  it  is  washed  by  the  sea.  It 
comprehends  the  kingdoms  of  Malabar,  Decan.  Gol- 
conda,  and  Risnagar,  with  the  principalities  of  Gin 
gi,  Tanjaour,  and  Madura.  The  western  side  is 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  Malabar  coast : 
the  eastern  takes  the  denomination  of  Coromandel ; 
and,  in  different  puts  of  this  long  sweep,  from 
Surat  round  Cape  Comorin  to  the  bottom  of  the  bay 
of  Bengal,  the  English  and  other  European  powers 
have,  with  the  consent  of  the  Mogul,  established 
forts  and  trading  settlements.  All  these  kingdoms, 
properly  speaking,  belong  to  the  Mogul;  but  his 

Kwer  was  so  weakened  by  the  last  invasion  of 
rali  Khan,  that  he  has  not  been  able  to  assert  his 
empire  over  this  remote  country;  the  tributary 
princes  of  which,  and  even  the  nabobs,  who  were 
originally  governors  appointed  under  their  author- 
ity, have  rendered  themselves  independent,  and 
exert  an  absolute'1  dominion  over  their  respective 
territories,  without  acknowledging  his  superiority 
either  by  tribute  or  homage.  These  princes,  when 
they  quarrel  among  themselves,  naturally  have  re- 
course te  the  assistance  of  such  European  powers 
as  are  settled  in  or  near  their  dominions ;  and  in 
the  same  manner  the  East  Indian  companies  of  the 


European  powers  which  happen  to  be  at  war  with 
each  other,  never  fail  to  interest  the  nabobs  in  th* 
dispute. 

ACCOUNT  OF  THE  ENGLISH  SETTLE- 
MENTS. 
Thi  next  English  settlement  to  Surat,  on  the 
coast  of  the  peninsula,  is  Bombay,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Decan,  a  small  island,  with  a  very  convenient 
harbour,  above  five  and  forty  leagues  to  the  south 
of  Surat.  The  town  is  very  populous ;  but  the  soil 
is  barren,  and  the  climate  unhealthy ;  and  the  com- 
merce was  rendered  very  precarious  by  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  famous  corsair  Angria,  until  his 
port  of  Geria  was  taken,  and  his  fortifications  de- 
molished. The  English  company  likewise  carry  on 
some  traffic  at  Dabul,  about  forty  leagues  further 
to  the  south,  in  the  province  of  Cuncan.  In  the 
same  southerly  progression,  towards  the  point  of 
the  peninsula,  we  arrive  at  Carwar,  in  the  latitude 
of  fifteen  degrees,  where  there  is  a  small  fort  and 
factory  belonging  to  the  company,  standing  on  the 
south  side  of  a  bay,  with  a  river  capable  of  receiving 
ships  of  pretty  Urge  burden.  The  climate  here  £» 
remarkably  salubrious :  the  country  abounds  with 
provisions  of  all  sorts,  and  the  best  pepper  of  India 
grows  in  this  neighbourhood.  The  next  English 
settlement  we  find  at  Tiilicherry,  where  the  com- 
pany has  erected  a  fort,  to  defend  their  commerce 
of  pepper  and  cardamomoms  from  the  insults  of  the 
rajah,  who  governs  this  part  of  Malabar.  Hither 
the  English  trade  was  removed  from  Calicut,  a  large 
town  that  stands  fifteen  leagues  to  the  southward  ef 
Tiilicherry,  and  was  as  well  frequented  as  any  port 
on  the  coast  of  the  Indian  peninsula.  Thd  most 
southerly  settlement  which  the  English  possess  on 
the  Malabar  coast  is  that  of  Anjengo,  between  the 
eighth  and  ninth  degrees  of  latitude.  It  is  defend- 
ed by  a  regular  fort,  situated  on  a  broadriver.  which 
falls  into  the  sea,  and  would  be  very  commodious  for 
trade,  were  not  the  water  on  the  bar  too  shallow  to 
admit  ships  of  a  considerable  burden.  Then  turning 
the  Cape,  and  passing  through  the  strait  of  Chilao, 
formed  by  the  island  of  Ceylon,  we  arrive  on  the 
coast  of  Coromandel,  which  forms  the  eastern  side  of 
the  isthmus.  Prosecuting  our  course  in  a  northern 
direction,  the  first  English  factory  we  reach  is  that 
of  Fort  St.  David's,  formerly  called  Tegapatan,  si- 
tuated in  the  latitude  of  eleven  degrees  forty  minutes 
north,  within  the  kingdom  of  Gingi.  It  was,  about 
six  and  twenty  years  ago,  sold  by  a  Mahratta  prince 
to  the  East  India  company,  and,  next  to  Bombay, 
is  the  most  considerable  settlement  we  have  yet 
mentioned.  Its  territory  extends  about  eight  miles 
along  the  coast,  and  half  that  space  up  to  the  coon 
try,  which  is  delightfully  watered  by  a  variety  of 
rivers :  the  soil  is  fertile,  and  the  chmate  healthy. 
The  fort  is  regular,  well  provided  with  cannon,  am- 
munition, and  a  numerous  garrison,  which  is  the 
more  necessary,  on  account  of  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  French  settlement  at  Pondicherry  (2).  But 
the  chief  settlement  belonging  to  the  company  on 
this  coast  is  that  of  Madras,  or  Fort  St.  George, 
standing  farther  to  the  northward,  between  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  degrees  of  latitude,  and 
not  a  great  way  from  the  diamond  mines  of  Gol- 
conda.  It  is  seated  ou  a  flat,  barren,  scorching 
sand,  so  near  the  sea,  that  in  bad  weather,  the  walls 
are  endangered  by  the  mighty  surges  rolled  in  from 
the  ocean.  As  the  soil  is  barren,  the  climate  is  so 
intensely  hot,  that  it  would  bo  altogether  uninhabit- 
able, were  not  the  heat  mitigated  by  the  sea  breezes. 
On  the  land  side  it  is  defended  by  a  salt  water  river, 
which,  while  it  contributes  to  the  security  of  the 
place,  robs  the  inhabitants  of  one  great  comfort,  by 
obstructing  the  springs  of  fresh  water.  The  fort  m 
a  regular  square,  the  town  surrounded  with  walls 
well  mounted  with  artillery,  and  the  place,  includ- 
ing the  Black  Town,  is  very  populous.  Madras,  with 
several  villages  %in   the  neighbourhood, 


pur- 
chased of  the  king  of  Golconda,  before  the  mogul 
became  sovereign  of  this  country.  The  governor  ef 
this  place  is  not  only  president  of  Fort  St.  George. 
but  also  of  all  the  other  settlements  on  the  coasts  of 
Malabar  and  Coromandel,  as  far  as  the  island  of 
Sumatra.  He  lives  in  great  pomp,  having  inferior 
judges,  who  pass  sentence  of  death  occasionally  en 
malefactors  of  any  nation,  except  the  subjects  of 
Great  Britain.  All  the  company's  affairs  are  direct* 
ed  by  him  and  his  council,  who  are  invested  wifit 
the  power  of  inflicting  corporal  punishment,  short 
of  life  and  member,  upon  such  European*  as  ant 
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in  the  aerricof  and  dispose  of  all  places  of  trust  and 
profit    By  virtue  of  an  act  poised  in  the  course  of 
Una  very  session,  the  military  officers  belonging  to 
the  company  were  permitted  to  hold  courts-mar- 
tial, and  punish  their  soldiers  according   to  the 
degree  of  their  delinquency.    In  a  word,  Madras 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  company  for  itSv 
strength,  wealth,  and  the  great  returns  it  makes 
in  calicoes  and  muslins.    Towards  the  latter  end 
of  the  last  century  the  English  company  had  a 
flourishing  factory  at  Masulipatam,  standing  on  the 
north  aide  of  the  river  Nagundi,  which  separates 
the  provinces  of  Golconda  and  Bisnagar,  in  the 
latitude  of  sixteen  degrees  and  thirty  minutes ; 
but  now  there   is  no   European  settlement  here, 
except  a  Dutch  factory,  maintained  for  carrying 
on  the  chintz  commerce.    At  Visgapatam,  situated 
suH  farther  to  the  northward,  the  English  possess 
a  factory,  regularly  fortified,  on  the  side  of  a  river, 
which,  however,  a  dangerous  bar  [has  rendered 
unfit  for  navigation.    The  adjacent  country  affords 
cotton  cloths,  and  the  best  striped  muslins  of  India. 
It  is  chiefly  for  the  use  of  this  settlement  that  the 
company  maintains  a  factory  at  Oanjam,  the  most 
eastern  town  in  the  province  or  kingdom  of  Gol- 
conda, situated  in  a  country  abounding  with  rice 
and  sugar-cane*.    Still  farther  to  the  north  coast, 
in  the  latitude  of  twenty-two  degrees,  the  company 
maintains  a  factory  at  Balasore,  which  was  former- 
ly very -considerable  ;  but  hath  been  of  very  little 
consequence  since    the    navigation  of  the   river 
Huguely  was  improved.    At  this  place  every  Euro* 

Sean  ship  bound  for  Bengal  and  the  Ganges  takes 
i  a  pilot.  The  climate  is  not  counted  very  salu- 
brious ;  but  the  adjacent  country  is  fruitful  to  ad- 
miration, and  here  are  considerable  manufactures 
of  cotton  and  silk.  Without  skilful  pilots,  the  Eng- 
lish would  find  it  very  difficult  to  navigate  the  dif- 
ferent channels  through  which  the  river  Ganges 
discharges  itself  into  tine  sea  at  the  bottom  of  the 
bay  of  Bengal.  On  the  southern  branch  is  a  town 
called  Pepely,  where  there  was  formerly  an  Eng- 
lish factory  ;  but  this  was  removed  to  Huguely, 
•ne  hundred  and  sixty  miles  farther  up  the  river  ; 
a  piaoe  which,  together  with  the  company's  settle- 
ment at  Calcutta,  were  the  emporiums  of  their 
commerce  for  the  whole  kingdom  of  Bengal.  In- 
deed Huguely  is  now  abandoned  by  the  English, 
and  their  whole  trade  centres  at  Calcutta  or  Fort 
WiDiam,  which  is  a  regular  fortification,  containing 
lodgings  for  the  factors  and  writers,  store-houses 
for  the  company's  merchandise,  and  magazines  for 
their  smomunitiott.  As  for  the  governor's  house, 
which  likewise  stands  within  the  fort,  it  is  one 
•f  the  most  regular  structures  in  all  India.  Be- 
sides these  settlements  along  the  sea-coast  of  the 
peninsula,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  the 
English  East  India  company  possess  certain  inland 
factories  and  posts  for  the  convenience  and  de- 
fence of  their  commerce,  either  purchased  of  the 
nabobs  and  rajahs,  or  conquered  in  the  course  of' 
the  war.  As  the  operations  we  propose  to  record 
were  confined  to  the  coasts  of  Malabar  and  Coro- 
mandel,  or  the  interior  countries  which  form  the 
peninsula  intra"  Gangem,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to 
describe  the  factory  at  Bencoolen,  on  the  island  of 
Sumatra,  or  any  settlement  which  the  English 
possess  mother  parts  of  the  East  Indies. 

DISPUTE  ABOUT  THE  GOVERNMENT  OP 

ARCOT. 

• 

In  order  to  understand  the  military  transactions 
of  the  English  company  in  India,  the  reader  wul 
take  notice,  that  immediately  after  the  peace  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  Hons.  Dupleix,  who  commanded 
for  the  French  in  that  country,  began  by  his  in- 
trigues to  sow  the  seeds  of  dissention  among  the 
nabobs,  that  he  might  be  the  better' able  to  fish  m 
troubled  waters.  Nizam  Almurack,  the  mogul's 
viceroy  of  Decan,  having  the  right  of  nominating  a 

Erernor  of  the  Carnatic,  now  more  generally 
own  by  the  name  of  the  nabob  of  Arcot,  ap- 
pointed Anaverdy  Khan  to  that  office,  in  the  year 
one  thousand  seven  huiidred  and  forty-five. .  The 
viceroy  dying  was  succeeded  tn  his  viceroyalty  or 
subastrip,  by  bis  second  son  Nazirzing,  whom  the 
mogul  confirmed.  He  was  opposed  m  his  preten- 
sions by  his  own  cousin  Muzapherzing,  who  had 
recourse  to  the  assistance  of  M.  Dapleix,  and  ob- 
tained from  Mm  a  reinforcement  of  Europeans 
mod  artillery,  m  consideration  of  many  presents 
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and  promises,  which  he  fulfilled  in  the  sequel. 
Thus  reinforced,  and  joined  by  one  Chtinda  saib, 
an  active  Indian  chief,  he  took  the  field  against 
his  kinsman  Nasirziog,  who  was  supported  by  a 
body  of  English  troops  under  colonel  Laurence. 
The  French,  dreading  an  engagement,  retired  in 
the  night;  and  Muzapherzing,  seeing  himself  aban- 
doned by  all  bis  own  troops,  appealed  to  the  cle- 
mency of  his  cousin,  who  spared  his  life,  but  de- 
tained him  as  a  state  prisoner.  In  this  situation, 
he  formed  a  conspiracy  against  his  kinsman's  life, 
with  Nanreing's  prime  minister,  and  the  nabobs  of 
Cadupab.  and  Condancor,  then  in  his  camp  ;  and 
the  conspirators  were  encouraged  in  their  scheme 
by  Dupleix  and  Chunda  Saib,  who  had  retired  to 
Pondicherry.  Thus  stimulated,  they  murdered 
Nasirsing  in  his  campj  and  proclaimed  Muzapher- 
zing viceroy  of  Decan.  In  the  tents  of  the  mur- 
dered viceroy  they  found  an  immense  treasure,  of 
which  a  great  share  fell  to  M.  Dupleix,  whom  Mu- 
saphernng  the  usurper  at  this  time  associated  in 
the  government.  By  virtue  of  this  association  the 
Frenchman  assumed  the  state  and  formalities  of  an 
eastern  prince ;  and  he  and  his  colleague  Muza- 
pherzing appointed  Chunda  Saib  nabob  of  Arcot; 
Anaverdy  Khan,  the  late  nabob,  had  been,  in  the 
year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty-nine, 
defeated  and  slain  by  Muzapherzing  and  Chunda 
Saib,  with  the  assistance  of  their  French  auxilia- 
ries ;  and  his  son  Mohammed  AH  Khan  had  put 
himself  under  the  protection  of  the  English  at 
Madras,  and  was  confirmed  by  Nazirzing,  as  his 
father's  successor  in  the  nabobship,  or  government 
of  Arcot.     This  government,  therefore,  was  dis- 

Eted  between  Mahommed  Ali  Khan,  appointed 
the  legal  viceroy  Nazirzing,  supported  by  the 
glish  company,  and  Chunda  Saib,  nominated  by 
the  usurper  Muzapherzing,  and  protected  by  Du- 
pleix, who  commanded  at  Pondicherry.  Muza- 
pherzing did  not  long  survive  his  usurpation.  In 
the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundrfta  and  fifty, 
one,  the  same  nabobs  who  had  promoted  him  to 
his  kinsman's  place,  thinking  themselves  ill  re- 
warded for  their  services,  fell  upon  him  suddenly, 
routed  his  troops,  and  put  him  to  death  ;  and  next 
day  the  chiefs  of  the  army  proclaimed  Sallaoatz- 
ing,  brother  to  Nazirzing,  viceroy  of  Decan  ;  on 
the  other  hand,  the  mogul  appointed  Ganzedy 
Khan,  who  was  the  elder  brother  of  SaUabatzing ; 
and  this  prince  confirmed  Mahommed  Ali  Khan  m 
the  government  of  Arcot ;  but  the  affairs  of  the 
mogul's  court  were  then  in  such  confusion,  that  he 
could  not  spare  an  army  to  support  the  nomination 
he  had  made.  Chunda  Saib,  nabob  of  Arcot,  hav- 
ing been  deposed  by  the  great  mogul,  who  placed 
Anaverdy  Khan  in  his  room,  he  resolved  to  re- 
cover his  government  by  force,  and  had  recourse  to 
the  French  general  at  Pondicherry,  who  reinforced 
him  with  two  thousand  sepoys,  or  soldiers  of  the 
country,  sixty  caffrees,  and  four  hundred  and 
twenty  French  troops,  on  condition  that,  if  he 
proved  successful  in  his  enterprise,  he  should  cede 
to  the  French  the  town  of  Velor,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Pondicherry,  with  its  dependencies,  con- 
sisting of  forty-five  villages.  Thus  reinforced,  ho 
defeated  bis  rival  Anaverdy  Khan,  who  lost  his 
life  in  the  engagement,  re-assumed  the  government 
of  Arcot,  and  punctually  performed  the  conditions 
which  had  been  stipulated  by  his  French  allies. 

MAHOMMED  ALI  KHAN  SUPPORTED  BY 
THE  ENGLISH. 

Mahommed  Ali  Khaw,  at  the  death  of  his 
father  had  fled  to  Tlruchirapalli  (3),  and  solicited 
the  assistance  of  the  English,  who  favoured  him 
with  a  reinforcement  of  money,  men,  and  ammuni- 
tion, under  the  conduct  of  major  Laurence,  a  brave 
and  experienced  officer.  By  dint  of  this  supply 
be  gained  some  advantages  over  the  enemy,  who 
were  obliged  to  retreat ;  but  no  decisive  blow  was 
given.  Mahommed  afterwards  repaired  in  person 
to  Fort  St.  David's,  to  demand  more  powerful 
succours,  alleging  that  his  fate  was  connected 
with  the  interest  of  the  English  company,  which 
in  time  would  be  obliged  to  abandon  the  whole 
coast,  should  they  allow  the  enemy  to  proceed  in 
their  conquests.  In  consequence  of  these  repre- 
sentations, he  received  another  strong  reinforce- 
ment, under  the  command  of  captain  Cope ;  but 
nothing  of  importance  was  attempted,  and  the  Eng- 
lish auxiliaries   retired.     Then  Mohammed  was 
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attacked  by  me  enemy,  who  obtained  a  complete 
victory  over  him.  Finding  it  impossible  to  maintain 
hu  footing  by  his. own  strength,  he  entered  into  a 
close  alliance  with  the  English,  and  ceded  to  them 
some  commercial  points,  which  had  been  long  in 
dispute.  Then  they  detached  captain  Cope  to  pnt 
Tlruchirapalli  in  a  posture  of  defence ;  while  captain 
de  Gingins,  a  Swiss  officer,  marched  at  the  head  of 
four  hundred  European*  to  die  nabob**  assistance. 
The  two  armies  being  pretty  equal  in  strength,  lay 
encamped  in  sight  of  each  other  a  whole  month ; 
during  which  nothing  happened  but  a  few  skir- 
mishes, which  generally  terminated  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  English  auxiliaries.  In  order  to  make  a 
diversion,  and  divide  the  French  forces,  the  company 
resolved  to  send  a  detachment  into  the  province  of 
Arcot ;  and  this  was  one  of  the  first  occasions  upon 
which  the  extraordinary  talents  of  Mr.  Clive  were 
displayed.  He  had  entered  into  the  service  of  the 
East  India  company  as  a  writer,  and  was  considered 
as  a  person  very  indifferently  qualified  for  succeed- 
ing in  any  civil  station  of  life.  He  now  offered  his 
service  in  a  military  capacity,  and  actually  began 
his  march  to  Arcot,  at  the  head  of  two  hundred  and 
ten  Europeans,  with  five  hundred  sepoys  (4). 

MR.  CLIVE  TAKES  ARCOT. 

Such  was  the  resolution,  secrecy,  and  despatch, 
with  which  he  conducted  this  enterprise,  that  the 
enemy  knew  nothing  of  his  motions  until  he  was  in 
possession  of  the  capital,  which  ho  took  without 
opposition.  The  inhabitants,  expecting  to  be  plun- 
dered, offered  him  a  large  sum  to  spare  their  city ; 
but  they  derived  their  security  from  the  generosity 
and  discretion  of  the  conqueror.  He  refused  the 
proffered  ransom,  and  issued  a  proclamation,  inti- 
mating, that  those  who  were  willing  to  remain  in 
their  houses  should  be  protected  from  insult  and 
injury,  and  the  rest  have  leave  to  retire  with  all 
their  effects,  except  provisions,  for  which  he  pro- 
mised to  pay  the  full  value.  By  this  sage  conduct 
he  conciliated  the  affections  of  the  people  so  entire- 
ly, that  even  those  who  quitted  the  place  supplied 
him  with  exact  intelligence  of  the  enemy's  designs, 
when  he  was  besieged  in  the  sequeL  The  town 
was  in  a  little  time  invested  by  Rajah  Saib,  son  of 
Chunda  Saib,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army,  and 
the  operations  of  the  siege  were  conducted  by  Eu- 
ropean engineers.  Though  their  approaches  were 
retarded  by  the  repeated  and  resolute  sallies  of  Mr. 
Clive,  they  at  length  effected  two  breaches  supposed 
to  be  practicable ;  and  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  Oc- 
tober, in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  one,  gave  a  general  assault.  Mr.  Clive,  having 
received  intimation  of  their  design,  had  made  such 
preparations  for  their  reception,  that  they  were 
repulsed  in  every  quarter  with  great  loss,  and 
obliged  to  raise  the  siege  with  the  utmost  precipi- 
tation. 

This  gallant  Englishman,  not  contented  with  the 
reputation  he  had  acquired  from  bis  noble  defence, 
was  no  sooner  reinforced  by  a  detachment  under 
captain  Rirkpatrick  from  Trichinopoly,  than  he 
marehed  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  whom  he  over- 
took in  the  plains  of  Aran!.  There,  on  the  third 
day  of  December,  he  attacked  them  with  irresistible 
impetuosity;  and,  after  an  obstinate  dispute,  ob- 
tained a  complete  victory  at  a  very  small  expense. 
The  forts  of  Timery,  Caujeveram,  and  Aranie,  sur- 
rendered to  the  terror  of  his  name,  rather  than  to 
the  force  of  his  arms ;  and  he  returned  to  Fort  St. 
David's  in  triumph.  He  had  enjoyed  a  very  few 
weeks  of  repose,  when  be  was  summoned  to  the 
field  by  fresh  incursions  of  the  enemy.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  two,  he  marched  with  a  small  detachment 
to  Madras,  where  he  was  joined  by  a  reinforcement 
from  Bengal,  the  whole  number  not  exceeding  three 
hundred  Europeans,  and  assembled  a  body  of  the 
natives,  that  he  might  have  at  least  the  appearance 
of  an  army.  With  these  he  proceeded  to  Koveri- 
pauk,  about  fifteen  miles  from  Arcot,  where  he 
found  the  French  and  Indians,  consisting  of  fifteen 
hundred  sepoys,  seventeen  hundred  horse,  a  body 
of  natives,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  Europeans, 
with  eight  pieces  of  cannon.  Though  they  were 
advantageously  posted  and  intrenched,  and  the  day 
was  already  far  advanced,  Mr.  Clive  advanced 
against  them  with  his  usual  intrepidity ;  but  the 
victory  remained  for  some  time  in  suspense.  It 
was  now  dark,  and  the  battle  doubtful,  when  Mr. 
Clive  sent  round  a  detachment  to  fall  in  the  rear  of 


the  French  battery.  This  attack  was  executed  wM> 
great  resolution,  while  the  Enghah  In  front  entered 
the  intrenchments  with  their  bayonets  fixed ;  and, 
though  very  little  tinctured  with  discipline,  display- 
ed the  spint  and  activity  of  hardy  veterans.  Thw 
double  attack  disedhcerted  the  enemy  m  such  a 
manner,  that  they  soon  desisted  from  au  opposition. 
A  considerable  carnage  ensued ;  yet  the  greater 
part  of  the  enemy,  bom  horse  and  foot,  saved  them- 
selves by  flight,  under  cover  of  the  darkness.  The 
French,  to  a  man,  threw  down  their  arms,  aad 
surrendered  themselves  prisoners  of  war ;  and  alt 
the  cannon  and  baggage  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
victor. 

"HE  REDUCES  THREE  FORTS,  &c 

Thk  province  of  Arcot  being  thus  cleared  of  the 
enemy,  Mr.  Clive  with  his  forces  returned  to  Fort 
St.  David's,  where  he  found  major  Laurence  just 
arrived  from  England  (5),  to  take  upon  him  the 
command  of  the  troops  in  the  company's  service. 
On  the  eighteenth  day  of  March  this  officer,  sjcceav 
panied  by  Mr.  Clive,  took  the  field,  and  was  joined 
by  captain  de  Gingins  at  Tlruchirapalli.  From 
hence  he  detached  Mr.  Clive  with  four  hundred 
European  soldiers,  a  few  Mahrattn  horse,  and  a  body 
of  sepoys,  to  cut  off  the  enemy's  retreat  to  Pondi- 
cherry.  In  the  course  of  this  expedition  he  dis- 
lodged a  strong  body  of  the  foe  posted  at  Samiarc- 
ram,  and  obliged  Chunda  Saib  to  throw  a  body  of 
troops  into  a  strong  fortified  temple,  or  pagoda, 
upon  the  river  Kolemonf  which  was  immediately 
invested.  The  commanding  officer,  in  attempting 
to  escape,  was  slain  with  some  others,  and  the  rest 
surrendered  at  discretion.  They  were  still  in -pos- 
session of  another  fortified  temple,  which  he  abo 
besieged  in  form,  and  reduced  by  capitulation. 
Having  subdued  these  forts,  he  marched  directly  to 
Volconda,  whither  he  understood  the  French  com- 
mander D'Anteuil  had  retired.  He  found  that  offi- 
cer intrenched  in  a  village,  from  whence  he  drove 
him  with  precipitation,  and  made  himself  master  of 
the  French  cannon.  The  enemy  attempted  to  save 
themselves  in  a  neighbouring  fort;  but  tike  gates 
being  shut  against  them  by  the  governor,  who  was 
apprehensive  that  they  would  be  followed  pell-mell 
by  the  English,  Mr.  Clive  attacked  them  with  great 
fury,  and  made  a  considerable  slaughter ;  bat  bis 
humanity  being  shocked  at  this  carnage,  he  sent  a 
flag  of  truce  to  the  vanquished,  with  terms  of  capi- 
tulation, which  they  readily  embraced.  These  ar- 
ticles imported,  that  D'Anteuil,  and  three  ether 
officers,  should  remain  prisoners  on  parole  Cor  one 
year ;  that  the  garrison  should  be  exchanged,  and 
the  money  and  stores  be  delivered  to  the  nabob 
whom  the  English  supported. 

CHUNDA  SAIB  TAKEN,  &c 

During  these  transactions  Chunda  Saib  lay  en- 
camped with  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men  at 
Syrinham,  an  island  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tin- 
chirapalH,  which   he  longed  eagerly   to   posses*. 
Hither  major  Laurence  marched  with  his  Indian 
allies  (6),  and  took  his  measures  so  well,  that  the 
enemy's   provisions    were     entirely   intercepted. 
Chunda  Saib,  in  attempting  to  fly  was  taken  pris- 
oner by  the  nabob  of  Tanjore,  an  ally  of  the  English 
company,  who  ordered  his  head  to  be  struck  oft,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  disputes  which   otherwise 
would  have  arisen  among  the  captors  (7).     The 
main  body  of  the  army  being  attacked  by  major 
Laurence,  and  totally  defeated,  the  island  of  Syrin- 
ham was  surrendered,  and  about  a  thousand  Euro- 
Can  French  soldiers,  under  the  command  of  Mr. 
w,  nephew  to  the  famous  Law  who  schemed  the 
Mississippi  company,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  con- 
querors, including  thirty  officers,  with  forty  pieces 
of  cannon,  and  ten  mortars.    M.  Dupleix,  though 
exceedingly  mortified  by  this  disaster,  resolved  to 
maintain  the  cause  which  he  had  espoused.    He 
proclaimed  Rajah  Saib,  the  son  of  Chunda  Saib, 
nabob  of  Arcot;   and  afterwards  pretended  that 
he  himself  had  received  from  the  mogul  eaaids 
or  commissions,  appointing  him  governor  of  all 
the  Carnatic,  from  the  ri>er  Kristnah  to  the  sea : 
but  these  sanids  appeared  in  the  sequel  to  be  forged. 
In  order  to  complete  the  comedy,  a  supposed  mes- 
senger from  Delhi  was  received  at  Pondicherrv  as 
ambassador  from  the  mogul.   Dupleix,  mounted  on 
an  elephant,  preceded  by  music  and  dancing  wo- 
men, In  the  oriental  manner,  received  in  pubbr 
his  commission  from  the  hands  of  the  pretended 
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He  affected  the  eastern  state,  kept 
Us  durbar  or  court,  where  he  appeared  sitting 
cross-legged  on  a  sofa,  and  received  presents  as 
prince  of  the  country  from  his  own  council,  as  well 
as  from  the  natives.    In  the  mean  time,  hostilities 
continued  between  the  forces  of  the  two  companies, 
as  auxiliaries  to  the  contending  nabobs.    The  Eng- 
lish, under  major  Kinnier,  made  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  upon  Gingee,  a  strong  town  situated  to  the 
west  of  Pondicherry.    Major  Laurence  defeated  a 
strong  body  of  French  and  natives,  commanded  by 
Dnpleix's  nephew,  M .  de  Kerjean,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Pondicherry,  and  took  him  prisoner, 
together  with  fifteen  officers;    after  this  success, 
Sir.  Clive  reduced  the  forts  of  Covelong  and  Chen- 
galput,  the  last  very  strong,  situated  about  forty 
nines  to  the  southward  of  Madras.    On  the  other 
hand,  M.  Dupleix  intercepted  at  sea  captain  Schaub, 
with  his  whole  Swiss  company,  whom  he  detained 
prisoners  at  Pondicherry,  although  the  two  nations 
were  not  at  war  with  eacn  other.  During  these  trans- 
actions  SaDabatang,  with  a  body  of  French  under 
M.  de  Bussy,  advanced  towards  Aurengabad,  which 
was  the  seat  of  government ;  but  he  was  opposed 
by  a  chief  of  the  Mahrattas,  at  the  head  of  a  nume- 
rous army.    In  the  mean  time,  Gawsedy  Khan,  the 
elder  brother  of  Sallabatzing,  whom  the  mogul  had 
appointed  viceroy  of  Decan,  took  possession  of  his 
government  at    Aurengabad,  where,  in  fourteen 
days  after  his  arrival,  he  was  poisoned  by  his  own 
sister.    The  mogul  immediately  appointed  his  son 
8chah  Abadin  Khan  to  succeed  his  father ;  and  this 
prince  actually  raised  an  army  to  come  and  take 
possession ;   but  the  mogul's  affairs  requiring  his 
presence  at  Delhi,  he  was  obliged  to  postpone  his 
design,  so  that  Sallabatzing  was  left  without  a  com- 
petitor, and  made  a  present  to  the  French  of  all 
the   English  settlements  to  the  northward.    Thus 
concluded  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  fiftyHwo.   Next  campaign  was  chiefly  confined 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Tricbinopoly,  where  major 
Laurence  made  several  vigorous  attacks  upon  the 
enemy's  army,    and  obtained   many   advantages, 
which,  however,  did  not  prove  decisive,  because  he 
was  so  much  out-numbered  that  he  could  never  fol- 
low his  blow. 

CONVENTION  BETWEEN  THE  EAST  INDIA 

COMPANIES  OF  ENGLAND  AND  FRANCE. 

In  the  course  of  this  year,  the  mogul  was  deposed 
by  his  general  Schah  Abadin  Khan,  the  viceroy  of 
Decan,  who  raised  to  the  throne  Allum  Geer,  an- 
other prince  of  the  blood.  In  the  succeeding  year, 
a  negotiation  was  set  on  foot  by  Mr.  Saunders, 
governor  of  Madras,  and  M.  Dupfeix :  and  confer* 
ences  were  opened  at  Sadrass,  a  Dutch  settlement 
between  Pondicherry  and  Fort  St.  George ;  but  tins 
proved  abortive ;  and  many  other  gallant  efforts 
were  made  by  major  Laurence  in  the  territory  of 
Trichinopoly,  which  still  continued  to  be  the  scene 
of  action.  In  the  course  of  this  year  admiral  Wat- 
son arrived  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel  with  a 
squadron  of  ships  of  war,  having  on  board  a  regi- 
ment commanded  by  colonel  Aldercroon ;  at  the 
same  time,  the  ships  from  France  brought  over  to 
Pondicherry  the  Sieur  Godeheu,  commissary-gen- 
eral, and  governor-general  of  all  their  settle- 
ments, at  whose  arrival  Dupleix  departed  for 
Europe.  The  new  governor  immediately  wrote 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Saunders,  professing  the  most 
pacific  inclinations,  'and  proposing  a  suspen- 
sion of  arms  between  the  two  companies  until 
their  disputes  could  be  amicably  adjusted.  This 
proposal  was  very  agreeable  to  the  governor  and 
council  at  Madras,  and  a  cessation  of  arms  actually 
took  place  in  the  month  of  October,  in  the  year 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-four.  De- 
puties being  sent  to  Pondicherry,  a  provisional 
treaty  and  truce  were  concluded,  on  condition 
that  neither  of  the  two  companies  should  for  the 
future  interfere  in  any  difference  that  might  arise 
between  the  princes  of  the  country.  The  other 
articles  related  to  the  places  and  settlements  that 
should  be  retained  or  possessed  by  the  respec- 
trre  companies,  until  fresh  orders  relating  to  this 
agreement  should  arrive  from  the  courts  of  London 
and  Versailles,  transmitted  by  the  two  East  India 
companies  of  France  and  England.  Until  such 
orders  should  arrive,  it  was  stipulated  that  neither 
nation  should  be  allowed  to  procure  any  new  grant 
or  cession,  or  to  build  forts  for  the  defence  of  new 
establishments ;  and  that  they  should  not  proceed 


to  any  cession,  retrocession,  or  evacuation  of  what 
they  then  possessed ;  but  every  tiling  should  remain 
on  the  footing  of  uti  possidetis.  How  pacific  soever 
the  sentiments  of  the  French  subjects  might  have 
been  at  this  period  in  the  East  Indies,  certain  it  is, 
the  designs  of  the  French  governors  in  America 
were  altogether  hostile,  and  their  conduct  has- 
tening towards  a  rupture,  which  kindled  up  a 
bloody  war  in  every  division  of  the  globe. 

GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  BRITISH  COLO- 
NIES IN  NORTH  AMERICA. 

As  this  war  may  be  termed  a  native  of  America, 
and  the  principal  scenes  of  it  were  acted  on  that 
continent,  we  shall,  for  the  information  of  the 
reader,  sketch  out  the  situation  of  the  then  British 
colonies  as  they  bordered  on  each  other,  and  ex- 
tended along  the  sea  coast,  from  the  gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence  as  far  south  as  the  country  of  Florida. 
We  shall  enumerate  the  Indian  nations  that  lie 
scattered^  about  their  confines,  and  delineate  the 
manner  in  which  the  French  hemmed  them  in  by 
a  surprising  line  of  fortifications.  Should  we  com- 
prehend Hudson's  Bay,  with  the  adjacent  countries, 
and  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  in  this  geographi- 
cal detail,  we  might  affirm  that  Great  Britain  at 
that  time  possessed  a  territory  along  the  sea  coast, 
extending  seventeen  hundred  miles  in  a  direct 
line,  from  the  sixtieth  to  the  thirty-first  degree  of 
northern  latitude ;  but  as  these  two  countries  were 
not  concerned  in  this  dispute,  we  shall  advance 
from  the  northward  to  the  southern  side  of  the  gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence;  and  beginning  with  Acadia  or 
Nova  Scotia,  describe  our  settlements,  as  they  lie  in 
a  southerly  direction,  as  far  as  the  gulf  of  Florida. 
This  great  tract  of  country,  stretching  fifteen  de- 

K»es  of  latitude,  is  washed  on  the  east  by  the  At- 
tic Ocean  :  the  southern  boundary  is  Spanish 
Florida ;  but  to  the  westward  the  limits  are  uncer- 
tain, some  affirming  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  colo- 
nies penetrates  through  the  whole  continent,  as  far 
as  the  South  Sea :  while  others,  with  more  modern 
tion,  think  they  are  naturally  bounded  by  the  river 
Illionois,  that  runs  into  the  Mississippi,  and  in  a 
manner  connects  that  river  with  the  chain  of  lakes 
known  by  the  names  of  Michigan,  Huron,  Erie,  and 
Ontario,  the  three  first  communicating  with  each 
other,  and  the  last  discharging  itself  into  the  river 
St.  Lawrence,  which  running  by  Montreal  and 
(Quebec,  issues  into  the  bay  of  the  same  denomina- 
tion, forming  the  northern  boundary  of  Nova  Sco- 
tia. The  French,  who  had  no  legal  claim  to  any 
lands  on  the  south  side  of  this  river,  nevertheless, 
with  an  insolence  of  ambition  peculiar  to  them 
selves,  not  only  extended  their  forts  from  the  source 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  through  an  immense  tract  of 
that  country,  as  far  as  the  Mississippi,  which  disem- 
bogues itself  into  the  gulf  of  Florida ;  but  also,  by  a 
series  of  unparalleled  encroachments,  endeavoured 
to  contract  the  English  colonies  within  such  narrow 
limits  as  would  have  cut  off  almost  one  half  of  their 
possessions.  As  we  have  already  given  a  geo- 
graphical description  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  mention* 
ed  the  particulars  of  the  new  settlement  of  Halifax 
we  shall  now  only  observe,  that  it  is  surrounded  on 
three  sides  by  the  sea.  the  gulf,  and  river  of  St. 
Lawrence:  that  its  original  boundary  to  the  west 
was  the  river  Pentagoet ;  but  it  is  now  contracted 
within  the  river  St.  Croix,  because  the  crown  of 
Great  Britain  did,  in  the  year  one  thousand  six 
hundred  and  sixty-three,  grant  to  the  duke  of  York 
the  territory  of  Sagadahack  stretching  from  St. 
Croix,  to  the  river  of  this  name ;  which  was  in  the 
sequel,  by  an  express  charter  from  the  crown,  an- 
nexed to  the  province  of  Massachusetts s  Bay,  one 
of  tiie  four  governments  of  New  England.  This 
country,  situated  next  to  Nova  Scotia,  fies  between 
the  forty-first  and  forty-fifth  degrees  of  north  lati- 
tude, extending  near  three  hundred  miles  in  length, 
and  about  two  hundred  in  breadth,  if  we  bound  it 
by  those  tracts  which  the  French  possessed :  no 
part  of  the  settlements  of  this  country,  however, 
stretches  above  sixty  miles  from  the  sea.  The 
summer  is  here  Intensely  hot,  and  the  winter  pro* 
portionably  severe ;  nevertheless,  the  climate  is 
healthy,  and  the  sky  generally  serene.  The  sou*  is 
not  favourable  to  any  of  the  European  kinds  of 
grain;  but  produces  great  plenty  of  maize,  which 
the  people  bake  into  bread,  and  brew  into  beer, 
though  their  favourite  drink  is  made  of  molasses 
hopped,  and  impregnated  with  the  tops  of  the 
spruce-fir,  which  is  a  native  of  this  country.    The 
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advise  or  concur  with  the  nssumbly  io  passing  any 
act  or  rota,  whereby  the  royal  prerogative  might 
•be  lessened  or  impaired,  or  any  money  be  raised 
or  disposed  of  for  the  public  service,  contrary  to,  or 
inconsistent  with,  the  method  prescribed  by  these 
instructions,  the  governor  should  forthwith  remove 
or  suspend  such  counsellor  or  officer  so  offending, 
and  give  an  immediate  account  of  bis  proceedings 
to  the  commissioners  of  trade  and  plantations. 
These  were  peremptory  injunctions,  which  plainly 
proved  that  the  ministry  was  determined  to  sup- 

Krt  the  prerogative  with  a  high  hand  ;  but  it  must 
owned,  at  die  same  time,  that  abundance  of 
provocation  had  been  given,  by  the  insolent  opposi- 
tion of  some  turbulent  individuals,  who  had  exert- 
ed all  their  influence  in  disturbing  and  distressing 
the  views  and  designs  of  the  government.  While 
the  British  colonies  in  America  were,  by  these  divi- 
sions, in  a  great  measure  disabled  from  making  vi- 
gorous efforts  against  the  common  enemy,  the  ad- 
ministration at  home  began  to  exert  itself  for  their 
defence.  Officers  were  appointed  for  two  regi- 
ments, consisting  of  two  battalions  each,  to  be 
raised  in  America,  and  commanded  by  Sir  William 
Pepperel  and  governor  Shirley,  who  had  enjoyed 
the  same  command  in  the  last  war,  and  a  body  of 
troops  was  destined  for  the  same  service. 

HEREDITARY  PRINCE  OP  HESSE-CASSEL 
PROFESSES  THE  CATHOLIC  RELIGION. 

Thb  most  remarkable  incident  that  marked  this 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  was   the  con 
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rersion  of  the  hereditary  prince  of  Hesse-Cassel, 
who  had  espoused  the  princess  Mary  of  England. 
He  now  declared  himself  a  Roman  Catholic,  and 
was  supposed  to  have  been  cajoled  to  this  pro- 
fession ny  the  promises  of  certain  powers,  who 
flattered  "his  ambition,  in  order  to  weaken  the 
Protestant  interest  in  Germany.  His  father, 
though  deeply  affected  by  his  son's  apostacy.  did 
not  fail  to  take  immediate  measures  for  preventing 
the  evil  consequences  which  might  otherwise  have 
flowed  from  his  defection.  He  forthwith  assembled 
the  states  of  .the  landgraviate,  in  order  to  take 
such  measures  as  might  appear  necessary  to  main- 
tain the  religion,  laws,  and  constitution  of  the 
country ;  and  the  prince  was  laid  under  certain 
restrictions,  which  he  did  not  find  it  an  easy  task  to 
set  aside.  It  was  enacted  that  when  the  regency 
should  devolve  to  him  by  succession,  he  should  not 
have  it  in  his  power  to  alter  the  established  laws, 
or  grant  any  church  to  persons  of  the  Roman  com- 
munion, for  the  public  exercise  of  their  religion ; 
and  mat  he  should  be  excluded  from  all  share  in 
the  education  of  his  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom 
should  be  put  in  possession  of  the  country  of  Hanau 
upon  his  father's  accession  to  the  regency  of  the 
landgraviate.  These  resolutions  were  guaranteed 
by  the  kings  of  Prussia  and  Denmark,  by*the  mari- 
time powers,  and  the  evangelic  body  of  the  empire. 

PARLIAMENT  OF  PARIS  RECALLED  FROM 

EXILE. 

Tax  exile  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  far  from 
having  intimidated  the  other  tribunals  from  per- 
forming what  they  apprehended  to  be  their  duty, 
served  only  to  inflame  the  discontents  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  to  animate  all  the  courts  of  justice  to  a 
full  exertion  of  their  authority.  Hie  chatelot  con- 
tinued to  prosecute  those  priests,  who  refused  the 
sacrament  to  persons  whose  consciences  would  not 
allow  them  to  subscribe  to  the  bull  Unigenitus, 
even  after  three  of  their  members  were  sent  to 
the  Bastile.  The  same  prosecutions  were  carried 
on,  and  bold  remonstrances  published  by  the  par- 
liaments of  Aix  and  Rouen.  In  a  word,  the  whole 
kingdom  was  filled  with  such  confusion  as  threat- 
ened a  total  suppression  of  Justice,  in  a  general 
spirit  of  disaffection,  and  universal  anarchy.  The 
prelates,  meanwhile,  seemed  to  triumph  in  the 
combustion  they  had  raised.  They  entered  into 
associations  to  support  each  other  ;  they  intrigued 
at  court,  and  harassed  the  king  with  insolent  de- 
clarations, till  he  grew  tired  of  their  proceedings, 
and  opened  his  eyes  to  the  fatal  consequences  of 
their  pride  and  obstiuacy.  He  even  took  an  oppor- 
tunity of  exhorting  the  archbishop  of  Paris  to  act 
more  suitably  to  the  character  of  a  clergyman.  He 
recalled  the  parliament  from  exQe,  and  they  re- 
turned In  triumph,  amidst  the  acclamations  or  the 


people,  who  celebrated  their  arrival  at  Paris  vflm 
the  most  extravagant  demonstrations  of  joy;  sad 
the  archbishop,  notwithstanding  the  king's  express 
declaration  to  the  contrary,  still  persisting  in  coan- 
tenancing  the  recusant  priests,  was  banished  to 
Conflans-sous-Charenton. 

AFFAIRS  OF  SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL. 

'  In  Spain,  the  interest  of  Great  Britain  was  ss 
warmly  espoused,  and  so  powerfully  supported  by 
Mr.  Wall,  who  had  been  resident  in  England,  that 
the  French  party,  though  countenanced  by  the 
queen-mother,  and  sustained  with  all  the  influence 
of  the  marquis  de  la  Ensenada,  the  prime  minister, 
was  totally  defeated.  The  king  being  convinced, 
that  it  would  be  for  the  interest  of  his  subjects  to 
live  on  good  terms  with  England,  and  well  approv 
ed  of  Ensenada'a  intrigues,  ordered  that  minuter 


to  be  arrested  and  confined,  and  bestowed 
Mr.  Wall  the  best  part  of  his  employments.  Never- 
theless, the  Spaniards  in  the  West  Indies  cm- 
tinned  to  oppress  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain, 
employed  in  cutting  logwood  in  the  bay  of  Hon- 
duras ;  and  representations  on  this  head  being  mass 
to  the  court  of  Madrid,  the  dispute  was  amicably 
adjusted  between  Mr.  Wall  and  Sir  Benjanb 
Keene,  the  British  ambassador.  While  the  interest 
of  Britain  thus  triumphed  in  Spain,  it  seemed  to 
lose  ground  at  the  court  of  Lisbon.  His  Porta- 
guese  majesty  had  formed  vast  projects  of  an  active 
commerce,  and  even  Established  an  East  India 
company :  in  the  mean  time  he  could  not  boh) 
manifesting  his  chagrin  at  the  great  quantities  m 
gold  which  were  yearly  exported  from  bis  domnv 
lons,  as  the  balance  due  from  bis  subjects  on  fitg- 
lish  commodities.  In  his  endeavours  to  check  tab 
traffic,  which  he  deemed  so  detrimental  to  bh 
subjects,  he  inflicted  hardships  on  the  British  mer- 
chants settled  at  Lisbon  :  some  were  imprison- 
ed on  frivolous  pretences :  others  deprived  of 
their  property,  and  obliged  to  quit  the  Kingdom. 
He  insisted  upon  laying  an  imposition  of  two  per 
cent,  on  all  the  Portuguese  gold  that  should  be  ex- 
ported ;  but  the  profits  of  the  trade  would  not  bear 
such  an  exaction.  Meanwhile,  there  being  • 
scarcity  of  corn  in  Portugal,  the  kingdom  was  sap- 

Klied  from  England ;  and  the  people  having  nothing 
at  gold  to  purchase  this  necessary  supply,  th* 
king  saw  the  necessity  of  conniving  at  the  exporta- 
tion of  his  coin,  and  the  trade  reverted  intoiti 
former  channel. 

SESSION  OPENED. 

On  the  fourteenth  day  of  November  tho  king  of 
Great  Britain  opened  the  session  of  parliament 
with  an  harangue,  which  intimated  nothing  of  aa 
approaching  rupture.  He  said,  that  the  general 
state  of  affairs  in  Europe  had  undergone  very  little 
alteration  since  their  last  meeting ;  that  he  bad 
lately  received  the  strongest  assurances  from  ha 
good  brother  the  king  of  Spain  of  friendship  and 
confidence,  which  he  would  cultivate  with  harmony 
and  good  faith.  He  declared  his  principal  fie* 
should  be  to  strengthen  the  foundation,  and  *•*"*■ 
the  duration  of  a  general  peace ;  to  improve  as 

E resent  advantages  of  it  for  promoting  the  trade  of 
is  good  subjects,  and  protecting  those  posseerions 
which  constituted  one  great  source  of  their  wealth 
and  commerce.  Finally,  he  exhorted  them  to  com- 
plete their  plan  for  appropriating  the  forfeited 
estates  in  the  Highlands  to  the  service  of  the  pub- 
lic. He  probably  avoided  mentioning  the  encroa~ 
ments  of  France,  that  he  might  supply  no  handle 
for  debates  on  the  address,  which  was  carried  m 
both  houses  almost  without  opposition.  Tho  gov- 
ernment seemed  determined  to  humble  *V*5" 
science  of  the  French  councils  ;  and  this  dispon- 
tion  was  so  agreeable  to  the  people  in  general, 
that  they  grudged  no  expense,  and  heartily  con- 
curred with  the  demands  of  the  ministry. 

The  commons  granted  for  the  service  of  the  en- 
suing year  four  millions  seventy-three  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  twenty-nine  pounds  ;  one  am- 
lion  of  that  sum  expressly  given  for  enabling  ba 
majesty  to  augment  his  forces  by  land  and  •?*• 
Thirty-two  thousand  pounds  were  allotted  as  a  sub- 
sidy to  the  king  of  Poland.and  twenty  thousand  to 
the  elector  of  Bavaria.  These  gratifications  met 
with  little  or  no  opposition  in  the  committee  of  sap 
ply  ;  because  it  was  taken  for  granted,  that,  m  ease 
of  a  rupture,  France  would  endeavour  to  »**u 
herself  of  her  superiority  by  laud,  by  invading  ba 
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Britannic  majesty's  German  dominion* ;  and  there- 
fore it  might  be  necessary  to  secure  the  assistance  of 
such  allies  on  the  continent.  That  they  prognosti- 
cated aright,  with  respect  to  the  designs  of  that  am- 
bitions power,  will  soon  appear  in  the  coarse  of  this 
history ;  which  will  also  demonstrate  how  little  de- 
pendence is  to  be  placed  upon  the  professed  at- 
tachment of  subsidiary  princes.  The  supplies  were 
raised  by  the  standing  branches  of  the  revenue, 
the  land-tax  and  malt-tax,  and  a  lottery  for  one  mil- 
lion ;  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  it  to  be  de- 
ducted for  the  service  of  the  public,  and  the  re- 
maining nine  hundred  thousand  to  be  charged  on 
the  produce  of  the  sinking-fund,  at  the  rate  of  three 

St  cent,  per  annum,  to  commence-  from  the  fifth 
y  of  January,  in  the  year  one  thousand  seren 
hundred  and  fifty-six.  The  civil  transactions  of  this 
'session  were  confined  to  a  few  objects.  Divers 
new  regulations  were  made  for  encouraging  and 
improving  the  whale  and  white  herring  fishery,  as 
well  as  tor  finishing  and  putting  in  a  proper  state 
of  defence  a  new  fort,  lately  built  at  Anamaho  on 
the  coast  of  Africa. 

BILL  IN  BEHALF  OF  CHELSEA  PENSION- 
ERS. 

Ha.  Pitt,  the  paymaster-general  of  the  forces, 
brought  in  a  bill,  which  will  ever  remain  a  stand- 
ing monument  of  bis  humanity.  The  poor  disabled 
veterans  who  enjoyed  the  pension  of  Chelsea  hos- 
pital, were  so  iniquitonsly  oppressed  by  a  set  of 
miscreants,  who  supplied  them  with  money  per 
advance,  at  the  most  exorbitant  rates  of  usury,  that 
many  of  diem,  with  their  families,  were  in  danger 
of  starving;  and  the  intention  of  government,  in 
granting  such  a  comfortable  subsistence,  was  m  a 
great  measure  defeated.  Mr.  Pitt,  perceiving  that 
mis  evil  originally  flowed  from  the  delay  of  the  first 

Kyment,  which  the  pensioner  could  not  touch  tin 
)  expiration  of  a  whole  year  after  he  had  been 
put  upon  the  list,  removed  this  necessity  of  bor- 
rowing, by  providing  in  the  bill,  that  half  a  year's 
Pension  should  be  advanced  half  a  year  before  it  is 
due ;  and  the  practice  of  usury  was  effectually  pre- 
vented by  a  clause,  enacting,  that  all  contracts 
should  be  void  by  which  any  pension  might  be 
mortgaged.  This  humane  regulation  was  unani- 
mously approved,  and  having  passed  through  both 
houses  with  uncommon  expedition,  received  the 
reval  assent. 

Notwithstanding  the  unanimity  manifested  by 
the  commons,  in  every  thing  relating  to  the  meas- 
ures for  acting  vigorously  against  the  common  ene- 
my of  the  nation,  they  were  remarkably  disturbed 
and  divided  by  a  contested  election  of  members  for 
Oxfordshire.     In  the  course  of  this  dispute,  the 
strength  and  influence  ot  what  they  called  the  old 
and  new  interest,  or  to  speak  more  intelligibly, 
of  the  tones  and  whigs  in  that  county,  were  fully 
displayed.      The     candidates    sustained   .on    the 
shoulders  of  the  old  interest  were  lord  viscount 
Wenman  and  Sir  James  Dashwood :   their  com- 
petitors, whom  the  new  interest  supported,  and 
of  consequence  the  ministry  countenanced,  were 
lord  Parker  and  Sir  Edward  Turner.    Never  was 
any   contention    of  this    kind    maintained   with 
more  spirit  and  animosity,  or  carried  on  at  a  greater 
expense.    One  would  have  imagined  that  each  side 
considered  it  as  a  dispute  which  must  have  deter- 
mined whether  the  nation  should  enjoy  its  ancient 
liberty,  or  tamely  submit  to  the  fetters  of  corrup- 
tion.     Noblemen  and  gentlemen,  clergymen  and 
ladies,  employed  all  their  talents  and  industry  in 
canvassing  for  either  side,  throughout  every  town- 
ship and  village  in  the  county.    Scandal  emptied 
her  whole  quiver  of  insinuation,  calumny,  and  lam- 
poon ;  corruption  was  not  remiss  in  promises  and 
presents :  houses  of  entertainment  were  opened ; 
and.  nothing  was  for  some  time  to  be  seen  but 
scenes  of  tumult,    riot,  and  intoxication.     'The 
revenue  of  many  an  independent  prince  on  the 
continent  would  not  have  oeen  sufficient  to  afford 
such  sums  of  money  as  were  expended  m  the  course 
of  this  dispute.    At  length  they  proceeded  to  elec- 
tion, and  the  sheriff  made  a  double  return  of  all 
the  four  candidates,  so  that  not  one  of  them  could 
ait,  and  the  county  remained  without  a  representa- 
tive until  this  ambiguous  affair  could  be  decided  in 
the  house  of  commons.    About  the  middle  of  No- 
vember petitions  being  presented  by  the  four  can- 
didates, as  well  as  by  the  gentlemen,  clergy,  and 
•thor  freeholder*  of  the  county,  complaining  of  an 
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undue  election,  and  double  return,  the  matter  of 
these  petitions  was  heard  at  the  bar  of  the  house  on 
the  third  day  of  December.  The  counsel  for  lord 
Wenman  and  Sir  James  Dashwood  alleged,  that  they 
had  the  majority  of  votes  upon  the  poll,  and  this  cir  • 
eumstance  was  admitted  by  the  counsel  on  the  other 
side ;  then  they  proceeded  to  prove,  by  evidence, 
mat,  after  closing  the  noil,  the  sheriff  declared  the 
majority  of  votes  to  be  in  favour  of  these  two  can- 
didates, and  adjourned  the  court  from  the  twenty- 
third  day  of  April  to  the  eighth  of  Hay ;  so  that  the 
scrutiny  demanded,  and  granted  on  the  behalf  of 
lord  Parker  and  Sir  Edward  Turner  could  not  be 
discussed  before  the  last  day  of  the  month,  when 
the  writ  was  returnable ;  that  the  scrutiny  did  not 
begin  till  die  ninth  day  of  May,  when  the  time  was 
protracted  by  disputes  about  the  manner  in  which 
it  should  be  carried  on ;  that  lord  Parker  and  Sir 
Edward  Turner  were  allowed  to  object,  through 
the  whole  poll,  to  the  votes  on  the  other  side,  on 
pretence  that  their  competitors  should  bepermiti* 
ted  to  answer  these  objections,  and,  in  their  turn, 
object  through  die  whole  poll  to  the  voters  for  lord 
Parker  and  Sir  Edward  Turner,  who  should,  in  the 
last  place,  have  leave  to  answer  :  that  lord  Wen- 
man and  Sir  James  Dashwood  had  disapproved  of 
this  method,  because  they  apprehended  it  might 
induce  their  competitors  to  make  such  a  number  of 
frivolous  objections,  that  they  should  not  have  time 
to  answer  one  half  of  them,  much  less  to  make  ob- 
jections of  their  own  before  the  writ  should  be  re- 
turned :  that  they  foresaw  such  a  number  of  frivo- 
lous objections  were  made,  as  engrossed  the  atten- 
tion of  the  court  till  the  twenty-seventh  day  of 
May ;  so  that  they  could  not  begm  to  answer  any 
of  these  objections  till  the  twenty-eighth ;  and  on 
the  thirtieth,  the  sheriff,  having  closed  the  scrutiny, 
made  the  double  return.  The  proof  being  exhibited, 
die  counsel  insisted,  that,  as  they  had  established  a 
majority  on  die  poll,  and  demonstrated  that  this 
majority  neither  was  nor  could  be  overthrown  by 
such  an  unfinished  scrutiny,  it  was  incumbent  on 
the  other  side  to  proceed  upon  the  merits  of  the 
election,  by  endeavouring  to  overthrow  that  majo- 
rity of  which  their  clients  were  in  possession.  A 
question  in  die  house  being  carried  to  the  same 
purpose,  lord  Wenman  and  Sir  James  Dashwood 
objected  to  five  hundred  and  thirty  voters  on  the 
other  side,  whom  they  proposed  to  disqualify. 
Their  counsel  examined  several  witnesses,  toprove 
the  partiality  of  the  sheriff  in  favour  of  lord  Parker 
and  Sir  Edward  Turner,  and  to  detect  these  candi- 
dates in  the  practice  of  bribery ;  for  which  purpose 
they  produced  a  letter  in  their  own  hand-writing. 

1795.  They  afterwards  proceeded  to  disqualify 

particular  voters,  and  summoned  up  their  evidence 
on  the  twenty-first  day  of  January.      Then  the 
counsel  for  the  other  side  began  to  refute  the  charge 
of  partiality  and  corruption ;  and  to  answer  the  ob- 
iections  that  had  been  made  to  particular  voters. 
They  produced  evidence  to  prove,  that  customary 
freeholds,  or  customary  holdings,  had  voted  at  elec- 
tions in  die  counties  of  Glamorgan,  Monmouth, 
Gloucester,  Wells,  and  Hereford :  and  that  die  cus- 
tomary tenants  of  the  manor  of  Woodstock,  in  Ox- 
fordshire, had  been  reputed  capable  of  voting,  and 
even  voted  at  elections  for  that  county.   In  a  word, 
they  continued  to  examine  evidences,  argue  and 
refute,  prove  and  disprove,  until  the  twenty-third 
day  of  April,  when,  after  somo  warm  debates  and 
divisions  in  the  bouse,  lord  Parker  «nd  Sir  Edward 
Turner  were  declared  duly  elected ;  and  the  clerk 
of  the  crown  was  ordered  to  amend  the  return, 
by  erasing  die  names  of  lord   Wenman  and  8ir 
James  Dashwood.    Many,  who  presumed  to  think 
for  themselves,  without  recollectiug  the  power  and 
influence  of  the  administration,  were  astonished  at 
the  issue  of  this  dispute ;  which,  however,  might 
have  easily  been  foreseen ;  inasmuch,  as,  during 
the  course  of  the  proceedings,  most,  if  not  all,  of 
the  many  questions  debated  in  die  bouse  were  de- 
termined by  a  great  majority  in  favour  of  the  new 
interest.    A  great  number  of  copyholders  had  been 
admitted  to  vote  at  this  election,  and  the  sheriff 
incurred  no  censure  for  allowing  them  to  take  the 
oath  appointed  by  law  to  be  taken  by  freeholders : 
nevertheless,  die  commons  carefully  avoided  deter- 
mining the  question,  whether  copyholders  posses- 
sed of  the  yearly  value  of  forty  shillings,  clear  of 
all  deductions,  have  not  a  right  to  vote  for  knights 
to  represent  the  shire  within  which  their  copyhold 
estates  are  situated  f   This  point  being  left  doubt- 
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Ad  by  the  legiriature,  puts  it  often  in  the  power  of 
the  sheriff  to  retain  which  of  the  candidate*  he 
pleases  to  support ;  for  if  the  majority  of  the  to*. 
tag  copyholders  adheres  to  the  interest  of  hie  fir- 
Yourite,  he  will  admit  their  votes  both  on  the  poll 
end  thescrutiny ;  whereas,  should  they  be  otherwise 
disposed,  he  will  reject  them  as  unqualified.  What 
effect  this  practice  may  hare  upon  the  independency 
of  parliament,  every  person  must  perceive,  who 
reflects,  that  ro  almost  all  the  counties  of  England 
the  high  sheriffs  are  annually  appointed  by  the 
minister  for  the  time  being. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  KING  TO  THE  HOUSE 

OF  COMMONS. 

Tbb  attention  of  the  legislature  was  chiefly  turned 
upon  the  conduct  of  France,  which  preserved  no 
medium,  but  seemed  intent  upon  striking  some  im- 
portant blow,  that  might  serve  as  a  declaration  of 
war.  At  Brest,  and  other  ports  in  that  kingdom, 
the  French  were  employed  in  equipping  a  powerful 
armament,  and  made  no  scruple  to  own  it  was  in- 
tended for  North  America.  Towards  the  latter  end 
of  March,  Sir  Thomas  Bobineon,  secretary  of  state, 
brought  a  message  from  the  king  to  the  parliament, 
intimating,  that  his  majesty  baring  at  the  beginning 
of  the  session  declared  his  principal  object  was  to 
preserve  the  public  tranquillity  and  at  the  same 
time  to  protect  those  possessions  which  constitute 
one  great  source  of  the  commerce  and  wealth  of 
his  kingdoms,  he  now  found  it  necessary  to  acquaint 
the  house  of  commons,  that  the  present  situation 
of  affairs  made  it  requisite  to  augment  bis  forces  by 
oea  and  land,  and  to  take  soch  other  measures  as 
might  best  tend  to  preserve  the  general  peace  of 
Europe,  and  to  secure  the  just  rights  and  posses- 
■ions  of  his  crown  in  America,  as  well  as  to  repel 
any  attempts  whatsoever  that  might  be  made  to 
support  or  countenance  any  designs  which  should 
be  formed  against  his  majesty  and  his  kingdoms ; 
and  his  majesty  doubted  not  out  his  faithful  com- 
mons, on  whose  affection  and  seal  he  entirely  re- 


lied, would  enable  him  to  make  such  augmentations, 
and  to  take  such  measures  for  supporting  the  hon- 
our of  his  crown,  and  the  true  interest  of  his  peo- 
ple, and  for  the  security  of  his  dominions  in  die 
present  critical  conjuuctnre{  as  the  exigency  of 
affsirs  might  require ;  in  doing  which,  bis  majesty 
would  have  as  much  regard  to  the  ease  of  his  good 
subjects  as  should  be  consistent  with  their  safety 
and  welfare.  In  answer  to  this  message,  a  very 
warm  and  affectionate  address  was  presented  to  ms 
majesty ;  and  it  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  mil- 
lion was  granted  for  augmenting  his  forces  by  sea 
and  land.  [See  note  WW,  mi  the  end  of  this  Vol.] 
The  court  or  Versailles,  notwithstanding  the  assidu- 
ity and  despatch  which  they  were  exerting,  in 
equipping  armaments,  and  embarking  troops,  for 
the  support  of  their  ambitious  schemes  in  America, 
still  continued  to  amuse  the  British  ministry  with 
general  declarations,  that  no  hostility  was  intend- 
ed, nor  the  least  infjiagmnent  of  the  treaty. 

COURT  OF  VERSAILLES  AMUSES  THE 
ENGLISH  MINISTRY. 

Thx  earl  of  Albemarle,  the  English  ambassador 
at  Paris,  having  lately  died  in  that  city,  these  as. 
surances  were  communicated  to  the  court  of  Lon- 
don by  the  marquis  de  Mirepoix,  who  resided  in 
England  with  the  same  character,  which  he  had 
supported  since  his  first  arrival  with  equal  honour 
and  politeness.  On  this  occasion  he  hfrpffW  was  so 
far  imposed  upon  by  the  instructions  he  had  re 


eeived,  that  he  behoved  the  professions  of  his  ooajt 
were  sincere,  and  seriously  endeavoured  to  pre- 
vent a  rupture  between  the  two  nation*.  At  length, 
however,  their  preparations  were  so  notorious  that 
he  began  to  suspect  the  otmsequenee;  and  uu 
English  ministry  produced  such  proofs  of  their  is 
sincerity  and  double  dealing,  that  he  seemed  to  at 
struck  with  astonishment  and  chagrin.  He  repair*! 
to  France,  and  upbraided  the  numstry  of  V«r 
taffies  for  having  made  him  the  tool  of  their  aw 
simulation.  They  referred  him  to  the  king,  whs 
ordered  him  to  return  to  London,  with  fresh  a* 
surances  of  his  pacific  intentions ;  but  his  psaouoi 
agreed  so  ill  with  bis  professions,  that  the  ambosse 
dor  had  scarce  obtained  an  audience  to  cmummi 
eate  them,  when  undoubted  intelligence  arrived, 
mat  a  powerful  armament  was  ready  to  sail  from 
Brest  and  Rochefort.  The  government  of  Great 
Britain,  reused  by  this  information,  immediately 
took  the  most  expeditious  methods  tor  eqinpphu 
a  squadron ;  and  towards  the  latter  end  of  ten, 
admiral  Boscawan  eaued  with  eleven  ships  or  tin 
line  and  one  frigate,  having  on  board  a  lunsidQisHs 
number  of  land  forces  to  attend  the  motions  of  the 
enemy;  but  more  certain  and  particular  inteui 
gence  arriving  soon  after,  touching  the  strength  of 
the  French  fleet,  which  consisted  of  twenty-are 
ships  of  the  line,  besides  frigates  and  transport*, 
with  a  great  quantity  of  warlike  stores,  and  font 
thousand  regular  troops,  commended  by  the  bane 
Diedcan,  admiral  Holboume  was  detached  with  at 
ships  of  the  hue,  end  one  frigate,  to  reinforce  Mr 
Boscawen ;  and  a  great  number  of  capital  aWni 
were  put  in  commission.  In  the  beginning  of  Mtj 
the  French  fleet,  commanded  by  Mr.  Macuamara 
an  officer  of  Irish  extraction,  sailed  'from  Brest,  di- 
recting bis  course  to  North  America;  but,  after 
having  proceeded  beyond  the  chops  of  the  Engjirii 
channel,  he  returned  with  nine  of  the  capital  sups, 
while  the  rest  of  the  armament  continue 
,  under  the  direction  of  M.  Bois  do  la 
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On  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  April  the  king  went 
to  the  house  of  lords,  where,  after  giving  the  royal 
assent  to  the  bills  then  depending ;  for  granting  s 
certain  sum  out  of  the  sinking  fund  for  the  relief  of 
insolvent  debtors,  for  the  better  regulation  of  marms 
forces  on  shore,  for  the  better  raising  of  marines 
and  seamen,  and  to  several  other  public  and  pri- 
vate bills  :  bis  majesty  put  an  end  to  the  sparine  of 
parliament  by  a  speech,  in  which  he  acquainted  the 
two  houses,  that  the  seal  they  had  shown  for  sup- 
porting the  honour,  rights,  and  possessions  of  he) 
crown,  had  afforded  him  the  greatest  satisfaction; 
that  his  desire  to  preserve  the  public  tranqaulirr 
bad  been  sincere  and  uniform :  mat  he  bad  religi- 
ously adhered  to  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of 
Aix-Ji-Chapelle,  and  made  it  bis  care  not  to  injure 
or  offend  any  power  whatsoever ;  but  that  he  never 
could  entertain  a  thought  of  purchasing  the  nan* 
of  peace  at  the  expense  of  suffering  encroachments 
upon,  or  of  yielding  up,  what  justly  belonged  t» 
X  Britain,  either  by  ancient  possession  or  by 
treaties :  that  the  vigour  and  firmness  of 
his  parliament,  on  this  important  occasion,  had  en- 
abled him  to  be  prepared  for  such  contingencies  sf 
might  happen  :  that  if  reasonable  and  honourable 
terms  of  accommodation  could  be  agreed  upon,  he 
would  be  satisfied,  and,  at  all  events,  rely  on  the 
justice  of  his  cause,  flu  the  effectual  support  of  ah 
people,  and  the  protection  of  Divine  Provide 
The -parliament  was  then  prorogued  to 
seventh  of  May . 
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NOTES  TO  CHAPTER  IX. 


The  reverend  bench  of  bish- 
op* had,  with  a  laudable  spi- 
rit of  christian  meekness  and 


philanthropy,  generally   ap- 
proved   of    the 


indulgence 
■ranted  to  their  Hebrew 
brethren:  and  now  they  ac- 
Haniisi'fiil  in  the  proposed 
repeal  with  the  same  passive 
discretion,  though  one  of  the 
number  contended  for  the 
earing  clause  which  the  duke 
of  N—  hud  recommended. 
The  trade  consists  of  long 
clothe  of  different  colours, 
eeJIampores,  morees,  dimities, 
maghams,  and  sucoations. 
TlrnehirapaDi.  commonly  call* 
ed  frichinopoly,  situated  near 
the  river  Caureri,  above  two 


hundred  miles  to  the  south 
ward  of  Madras,  is  the  capital 
of  a  small  kingdom  Belonging 
to  the  government,  of  Arcot, 
and  bounded  on  the.  east  by 
the  kingdom  of  Tadjore. 

4  The  sepoys   are  the  merce- 

'  naries  of  the  country,  who 
are  hired  as  soldiers  occa- 
sionally by  all  parties. 

$  Major  Laurence  had  sailed 
for  England  in  the  year  1790. 

6  His  army  consisted  of  twelve 
hundred  Europeans  and  To- 
passes  in  battalions,  two 
thousand  sepoys,  with  the 
forces  of  the  Nabob,  the  king 
of  Tanjore,  Muissack,  and 
the  Mahrattas ;  amounting  to 
fifteen  hundred  hone 


ten  thousand  infantry.  To- 
passes  are  descendants  from 
the  Portuguese.  The  Mah- 
rattas are  native  Indians  of  a 
very  numerous  and  powerful 
nation,  which  bath  more  than 
once  given  law  to  the  Mogul. 
Chunda  Saib  demanded 
leave  of  the  Tanjore  general 
to  pass  through  his  camp  to 
Tanjore,  and  this  request  was 
granted  ;  but  instead  of  being 
allowed  to  pass,  he  was  de- 
tained prisoner,  and  as  the 
allies  could  not  agree  about 
the  manner  in  which  he 
should  be  disposed  of,  some 
of  the  Tanjore  officers,  of  their 
own  accord,  ended  the  dis- 
pute, by  cutttn?  off  his  head* 
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CHAPTER  X. 


Preparations  far  War— Earl  PauleVs  Motion  against  the  King's  going  to  Hanover— Regentu  appointed 
during  his  Majesty's  Absence— Boscawen's  Expedition— Alcide  and  Lys  taken— French  Ambassador 
recalled— Their  Trade  greatly  distressed— Affairs  of  the  English  in  America-Col.  Monckton  take* 
Beau-sejour— General  Braddock's  unfortunate  Expedition— Tie  falls  into  an  Ambuscade ;  is  defeated, 
and  killed— Disagreement  between  the  Governor  and  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania— Expedition  against 
Crown  Point  and  Niagara  resolved  on— Gen.  Johnson  encamps  at  Lake  George— where  he  is  attacked 
by  the  French,  who  are  entirely  defeated— Bravery  of  Captain  MlGinnes—Gen.  Johnson  created  a 
Baronet— Description  of  Fort  Oswego  and  fake  Ontario— Neglect  of  the  English,  in  ma  fortifying  it 
—Expedition  against  Niagara— Gen.  Shirley  returns  to  Albany— End  of  the  Campaign  in  America— 
Fruitless  Intrigues  of  the  French  in  Spain  and  Germany— Treaty  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain  with 
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King  returns  from  Hanover,  and  concludes  a  Treaty  with  Russia— Declaration  of  the  French  Minis- 
tryatthe  Court  of  Vienna— Spirited  Declaration  of  the  King  of  Prussia— The  French  make  another 
unsuccessful  Attempt  upon  the  Court  of  Spain— The  Imperial  Court  refuses  Auxiliaries^  EswJaud- 
The  French  take  the  BUmdford  Man  of  War,  but  return  it— State  of  the  English  and  French  Navies 
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•  tions  in  the  Ministry— Mr.  Fox  made  Secretary  of  State— Supplies  yotedr-Earthauake  at  £**»»- 
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PREPARATIONS  FOR  WAR. 

WHILST  all  Europe  was  in  suspense  about  the 
fate  of  the  English  and  French  squadrons, 
preparations  for  a  -rigorous  sea  war  were  going  for- 
ward hi  England  with  an  unparalleled  spirit  and 
success.  StiH  the  French  court  nattered  itself  that 
Great  Britain,  out  of  tenderness  to  his  majesty's 
German  dominions,  would  abstain  from  hostilities. 
Mirepoix  continued  to  hare  frequent  conferences 
with  the  British  ministry,  who  made  no  secret  that 
their  admirals,  particularly  Boscawen,  had  orders 
to  attack  the  French  ships  whererer  they  should 
meet  them ;  on  the  other  nand,  Mons.  de  Mirepoix 
declared,  that  his  master  would  consider  the  first 
gun  fired  at  sea  in  a  hostile  manner  as  a  declara- 
tion of  war.  This  menace,  far  from  intimidating  the 
English,  animated  them  to  redouble  their  prepara- 
tions for  war.  The  press  for  seamen  was  carried  on 
with  extraordinary  rigour  in  all  parts  of  this  king- 
dom, as  well  as  in  Ireland ;  and  great  premiums 
were  given  not  only  by  the  gorernment,  but  also, 
orer  and  shore  his  majesty's  bounty,  by  almost  all 
the  considerable  cities  ana  towns  in  England,  to 
such  as  should  enlist  voluntarily  for  sailors  or  sol- 
diers. Other  branches  of  the  public  service  went 
on  with  equal  alacrity :  and  such  was  the  eagerness 
of  the  people  to  lend  their  money  to  the  govern- 
ment, that  instead  of  one  million,  which  was  to  be 
raised  by  way  of  lottery,  three  millions  eight  hun- 
dred and  eighty  thousand  pounds  were  subscribed 
immediately. 

EARL  PAULEP8  MOTION. 

The  situation  of  affairs  requiring  his  majesty  to 
go  to  Germany  this  summer,  great  apprehensions 
arose  in  the  minds  of  many,  lest  the  French  should 
either  intercept  him  in  his  journey,  or  prevent  his 
return.  Earl  Paulet  had  made  a  motion  in  the 
house  of  lords,  humbly  to  represent  to  his  majesty, 
"  That  it  was  an  article  in  the  original  act  of  settle-' 
ment  by  which  the  succession  of  these  kingdoms 
devolved  to  his  electoral  house,  that  the  king  should 
not  go  to  his  foreign  dominions  without  the  consent 
of  parliament ;  and  that  this  was  a  principal  article 
in  the  compact  between  the  crown  and  the  people : 
that  though  this  article  was  repealed  in  the  late 
reign,  yet,  till  of  late,  it  had  always  been  the  cus- 


tom for  his  majesty  to  acquaint  the  parliament  with 
his  intended  departure  to  his  German  dominions, 
both  in  regard  to  the  true  sense  and  spirit  of  the 
act  that  placed  him  on  the  throne,  as  well  as  for  the 

Sternal  kindness  of  his  royal  hearL  and  the  con- 
scension  he  had  been  so  good  to  show  to  his  par- 
liament on  all  occasions;  but  that  his  majesty's 
declaration  of  his  design  to  visit  his  electoral  estates 
had  always  come  on  the  last  day  of  a  session,  when 
it  was  too  late  for  the  great  constitutional  council 
of  the  crown  to  offer  such  advice  as  might  otherwise 
have  been  expedient  and  necessary :  that  his  ma- 
jesty's leaving  his  kingdoms  in  a  conjuncture  so 
pregnant  with  distress,  so  denunciative  of  danger, 
would  not  only  give  the  greatest  advantage  to  such 
as  might  be  disposed  to  stir  up  disaffection  and  dis- 
content, and  to  the  constitutional  and  national  ene- 
mies of  England :  but  would  also  fill  his  loyal  subjects 
with  the  most  affecting  concern,  and  most  gloomy 
fears,  as  well  for  their  own  safety,  as  for  that  of 
their  sovereign,  whose  invaluable  life,  at  all  times 
of  the  utmost  consequence  to  his  people,  was  then 
infinitely  so,  by  reason  of  his  great  experience,  the 
affection  of  every  one  to  his  royal  person,  and  the 
minority  of  the  heir  apparent."  Such  was  tile  pur- 
port of  this  motion ;  but  it  was  not  seconded  by  any 
of  the  other  lords. 

REGENCY  APPOINTED. 

Tg*  general  uneasiness,  on  account  of  his  majes 
ty*s  departure,  was  greatly  increased  by  an  appre- 
hension that  there  would,  during  his  absence,  be  no 
good  agreement  amongst  the  regency,  which 
sisted  of  the  following  persons :  his  royal  higha< 
William  duke  of  Cumberland ;  Thomas  lord 
bishop  of  Canterbury ;  Philip  earl  of  Hardwicl 
high  chancellor ;  John  earl  of  Granville,  prei 
of  the  council :  Charles  duke  of  Marlborough,  lord 

£rivy-seal ;  John  duke  of  Rutland,  steward  of  the 
ousehold ;  Charles  duke  of  Grafton,  lord-chamber* 
lain  ;  Archibald  duke  of  Argyle ;  the  duke  of  New- 
castle, first  commissioner  to  the  treasury  ;  the  duke 
of  Dorset,  master  of  the  horse  ;  the  earl  of  Holder' 
nesse.  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state ;  the  earl  of 
Rochford,  groom  of  the  stole ;  the  marquis  of  Hat* 
ington,  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland :  lord 
commissioner  of  the  admiralty ;  Sir ' 
son,  secretary  of  state ;  and  Henry  Fox.  esq. 
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it  war.  Hs)  majesty  ant  oat  finam  St.  James's 
on  the  twenty-eighth  of  April  early  in  the  morning, 
embarked  at  Harwich  in  the  afternoon,  landed  the 
next  day  at  Hervoetsluys,  and  armed  at  Hanover 
ou  the  aacond  of  If  ay. 

BOSCAWEN'S  EXPEDITION. 

Admiral  Boscawsw  with  eleven  ships  of  die 
line  aad  a  frigate,  having  taken  on  board  two  regi- 
ments at  Plymouth,  sailed  from  thence  on  the 
twenty-aeventh  of  April  for  die  banks  of  Newfound- 
land, add  in  a  few  day*  after  his  arrival  there,  de 
French  fleet  from  Brest  came  to  the  same  station, 
ander  the  command  of  M.  Bois  de  la  Mothe.  Bat 
the  thick  fogs  which  prevail  upon  these  coasts, 
especially  at  that  time  of  the  year,  kept  the  two 
■moments  from  seeing  each  other ;  and  part  of  the 
Branch  squadron  escaped  up  die  river  St.  Lawrence, 
whilst  another  part  or  them  went  round,  and  got 
mm  the  same  river  through  die  straits  or  Betteisle, 
by  a  way  which  was  never  known  to  be  attempted 
before  by  snips  of  the  line.  However,  whilst  the 
English  fleet  lay  ofTGape  Race,  which  is  die  south- 
ernmost point  of  Newfoundland,  and  was  thought 
Id  be  die  moat  proper  situation  for  intercepting  the 
enemy,  two  French  ships,  die  Aldde,  of  sixty-four 

Ks,  and  four  hundred  and  eighty  men,  and  the 
pierced  for  fifty-four  guns,  but  mounting  only 
twenty-two,  having  eight  companies  of  land  forces 
en  board,  being  separated  from  the  rest  of  their 
fleet  in  the  fog,  fell  in  with  the  Dunkirk,  captain 
Howe,  aad  the  Defiance,  captain  Andrews,  two 
sixty  gun  ships  of  the  English  squadron ;  and  after 
a  smart  engagement,  which  lasted  some  hours,  and 
sa  which  captain  (afterwards  lord)  Howe  behaved 
with  the  greatest  skill  and  Intrepidity,  were  both 
taken,  with  several  considerable  officers  and  engin- 
eers, and  about  eight  thousand  pounds  in  money. 
Though  the  capture  of  these  ships,  from  which  die 
eonunencement  of  the  war  may  in  fact  be  dated,  fell 
gready  short  of  what  was  hoped  for  from  this  ex- 
pedition :  yet,  when  the  hews  of  it  reached  England, 
ft  was  of  infinite  service  to  the  public  credit  of  every 
kind,  and  animated  the  whole  nation,  who  now  saw 
plainly  that  the  government  was  determined  to  keep 
nar  farther  measures  with  the  French,  but  justly  to 
repel  force  by  force,  aad  pot  a  stop  to  their  sending 
ttare  men  aad  arms  to  invade  the  property  of  the 
English  in  America,  as  they  bad  hitherto  done  with 
UBpunity.  The  French,  who,  for  some  time,  did 
not  even  attempt  to  make  reprisals  on  our  ship- 
ting,  would  gladly  have  chosen  to  avoid  a  war  at 
mat  time,  and  to  have  continued  extending  their 
ancraachments  on  our  settlements,  till  they  had 
executed  their  grand  plan  of  securing  a  communi- 
cation from  the  Mississippi  to  Canada,  by  a  line  of 
sorts,  many  of  which  they  had  already  erected. 

FRENCH  AMBASSADOR  RECALLED. 

Uron  the  arrival  of  the  news  of  this  action  at 
Paris,  die  French  ambassador,  M.  de  Mirepoix  was 
recalled  from  London,  and  M.  de  Bussy  from  Hano- 
ver, where  he  had  just  arrived,  to  attend  the  king 
of  England  in  a  public  character.  They  complained 
loudly  of  Boecawen'e  attacking  the  ships,  as  a 
breach  of  national  faith ;  but  it  was  justly  retorted 
on  the  part  of  England,  that  their  encroachments 
in  America  had  rendered  reprisals  both  justifiable 
*ad  necessary.  The  resolution  of  making  them  was 
tae  efleet  of  mature  deliberation  in  the  ifagftrii 
oouncfl.  The  vast  increase  of  the  French  marine  of 
lata  years,  which  in  all  probability  would  soon  be 
onipfcijofl  against  Great  Britain,  occasioned  an  or- 
der for  making;  reprisals  general  in  Europe  as  well 
as  in  America;  and  that  aB  French  ships,  whether 
outward  or  homeward  bound,  should  be  stopped, 
and  brought  into  British  ports.  To  give  the  greateT 
weight  to  these  orders,  It  was  resolved' to  send  out 
<aest  admirals  who  had  distinguished  themselves 
•asst  towards  the  end  of  the  last  war.  Accordingly, 
an  the  twenty-first  of  July,  Sir  Edward  Hawke 
sailed  on  a  cruise  to  die  westward,  with  eighteen 
aajpsofdielme,  a  frigate,  and  a  sloop;  but,  not 
Jneeung  with  the  French  fleet,  these  ships  return- 
ed to  England  about  the  latter  end  of  September 
•*nd  the  beginning  of  October ;  on  the  fourteenth 
*f  which  last  month  another  fleet,  consisting  of 
tweaty-tw©  ships  of  the  line,  two  frigates  and  two 
,  sailed  again  on  a  cruise  to  the  westward 
admiral  Byng,  in  hopes  of  intercepting  the 
squadron  under  Duguay,  and  likewise  that 


America.  Bat  Una  flee!  likewise  returned  to  Spit- 
head  on  the  twenty-second  of  November,  without 
having  been  able  to  efleet  any  dung,  though  it  was 
allowed  by  aO,  that  the  admiral  had  acted  judicious- 
ly in  the  choice  of  his  stations. 

While  these  measures  were  pursued,  for  the  gen- 
aval  security  of  the  British  coasts  and  trade  in 
Europe,  several  new  ships  of  war  were  begun,  and 
finished  with  the  utmost  expedition,  in  his  majesty's 
docks  :  twelve  frigates  and  sloops,  contracted  for  in 
private  yards,  were  completed  by  the  month  of 
August ;  and  twenty-four  ships  and  twelve  colliers 
were  then  taken  into  the  service  of  the  government, 
to  be  fitted  out  as  vessels  of  war,  to  carry  twenty 
guns  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  men  each.  Ifc 
the  mean  time  the  French  trade  was  so  annoyed 
by  the  English  cruisers,  that  before  the  end  of  this 
year  three  hundred  of  their  merchant  ships,  many 
of  which,  from  St.  Domingo  and  Martinlco,  were 
extremely  riekg  and  eight  thousand  of  their  saOoiss 
were  brought  into  English  ports.  By  these  cap- 
tures the  British  ministry  answered  many  pur- 
poses :  they  deprived  the  French  of  a  great  body 
of  seamen,  and  withheld  from  them  a  very  large 
property,  the  want  of  which  gready  distressed  their 
people,  and  ruined  many  of  their  traders.  Their 
outward-bound  merchant  ships  were  insured  at 
die  rate  of  thirty  per  cent,  whilst  the  English  paid 
no  more  than  the  common  insurance.  This  intoler- 
able burden  was  felt  by  all  degrees  of  people 
amongst  them :  their  ministry  was  publicly  reviled, 
even  by  their  parliaments ;  and  the  French  name, 
from  beingthe  terror,  began  to  be  die  contempt  of 
Europe.  Their  uneasiness  was  also  not  a  little 
heightened  by  new  broils  between  their  king  and 
the  parliament  of  Paris,  occasioned  by  the  obsti- 
nacy of  the  clergy  of  that  kingdom,  who  seemed 
determined  to  support  the  church,  in  all  events, 
against  die  secular  tribunals,  and  as  much  as  pos- 
sible to  enforce  the  observance  of  the  bull  Unigeni- 
tus,  which  had  long  been  the  occasion  of  so  many 
disputes  among  them.  However,  die  parliament 
continuing  firm,  and  the  French  king  approving  of 
its  conduct,  the  ecclesiastics  thought  proper  to  sub- 
mit for  the  present ;  and  in  their  general  assembly 
this  year,  granted  him  a  tree  gift  ot  sixteen  millions 
of  livres,  which  he  demanded  of  them — a  greater 
sum  than  they  had  ever  given  before,  even  in  time 
of  war. 

AFFAIRS  OF  THE  ENOLISH  IN  AMERICA. 

In  die  beginning  of  this  year  the  assembly  of 
Massacbusetf  s  Bay  in  New  England  passed  an  act, 

frohjbiting  all  correspondence  with  the  French  at 
ouiabourg ;  and  early  in  the  spring  they  raised  a 
body(  of  troops,  which  was  transported  to  Nova 
Scotia,  to  assist  lieutenant-governor  Laurence  in 
driving  the  French  from  the  encroachments  thoy 
had  made  upon  that  province.  Accordingly,  to- 
wards the  end  of  May,  the  governor  sent  a  large 
detachment  of  troops,  under  the  command  of  lieu- 
tenanteolonel  Monckton,  upon  this  service;  and 
three  frigates  and  a  sloop  were  despatched  up  the 
bay  of  Fundy,  under  die  command  of  captain  Rous, 
to  give  their  assistance  by  sea.  The  troops,  upon 
then-  arrival  at  the  river  Massaguash,  found  the 
passage  stopped  by  a  large  number  of  regular 
forces,  rebel  neutrals,  or  Acadians,  and  Indians, 
four  hundred  and  fifty  of  whom  occupied  a  block- 
house, with  cannon  mounted  on  their  side  of  the 
river;  and  die  rest  were  posted  within  a  strong 
breast-work  of  timber,  thrown  up  by  way  of  outwork 
to  the  block-house.  The  English  provincials  attack- 
ed this  place  with  such  spirit,  that  the  enemy  were 
obliged  to  fly,  and  leave  them  In  possession  of  the 
breast-work;  then  the  garrison  in  the  block-house 
deserted  it,  and  left  the  passage  of  the  river  free* 
From  thence  colonel  Monckton  advanced  to  the 
French  fort  of  Beeu-sejour,  which  he  invested,  as 
far  at  least  as  the  small  number  of  bis  troops  would 
permit,  on  the  twelfth  of  June ;  and  after  four  dais* 
bombardment  obliged  it  to  surrender,  though  the 
French  had  twenty-six  pieces  of  cannon  mounted, 
and  plenty  of  ammunition,  and  the  English  had 
not  yet  placed  a  single  cannon  upon  their  bat- 
teries. The  garrison  was  sent  to  Louisbourg,  on 
condition  of  not  bearing  arms  in  America  for 
die  space  of  six  months ;  and  the  Acadians,  who 
had  joined  the  French,  were  pardoned,  in  con- 
sideration of  their  having  been  forced  into  that 
service.  Colonel  Monckton,  after  putting  a  garrison 
dedby  La  Mothe,  incase  of  its  return  from  ^*»to  this  place,  and  changing  its  name  to  that  of 
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Cumberland,  the  next  day  attacked  and  reduced 
the  other  French  fort  upon  the  river  Gaspereau, 
which  run*  into  Bay  Verte;  where  he  likewise 
found  a  large  quantity  of  provisions  and  stores  of  all 
kinds,  that  being  the  chief  magazine  for  supplying 
the  French  Indians  and  Acadian*  with  arms,  am- 
munition, and  other  necessaries.  He  then  disarmed 
these  last,  to  the  number  of  fifteen  thousand;  and 
in  the  mean  time,  captain  Boos  with  has  ships  sailed 
to  tbe  mouth  of  the  river  St.  John,  to  attack  the  new 
fort  the  French  had  erected  there ;  but  they  eared 
him  that  trouble,  by  abandoning  it  upon  his  appear- 
ance, after  having  burst  their  cannon,  blown  up 
their  magazine,  and  destroyed,  as  far  as  they  had 
time,  all  the  works  they  had  lately  raised.  The 
English  had  but  twenty  men  killed,  and  about  the 
same  number  wounded,  in  the  whole  of  this  expe- 
dition, the  success  of  which  secured  the  tranquillity 
of  Nova  Scotia. 

BRADDOCK'S  UNFORTUNATE  EXPEDITION. 

While  the  new  Englanders  were  thus  employed 
In  reducing  the  French  in  Nova  Scotia,  preparations 
were  made  in  Virginia  for  attacking  them  upon  the 
Ohio.  A  fort  was  built,  which  was  likewise  called 
Fort  Cumberland,  and  a  camp  formed  at  Wills'* 
Creek. '  On  the  fourteenth  of  January  of  this  year, 
major-general  Braddock,  with  colonel  Dunbar's  and 
colonel  Halkef  s  regiments  of  foot,  sailed  from  Cork, 
In  Ireland,  for  Virginia,  where  they  all  landed  safe 
"before  the  end  of  February.  This  general  might 
^consequently  have  entered  upon  action  early  in  the 
spring,  had  he  not  been  unfortunately  delayed  by 
the  Virginian  contractors  for  the  army,  who,  when 
lie  was  ready  to  march,  had  neither  provided  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  provisions  for  his  troops,  nor  a 
competent  number  of  carriages  for  his  army.  This 
accident  was  foreseen  by  almost  every  person  who 
knew  any  thing  of  our  plantations  noon  the  conti- 
nent of  America ;  for  the  people  of  Virginia,  who 
think  of  no  produce  but  their  tobacco,  and  do  not 
raise  corn  enough  even  for  their  own  subsistence, 
being,  by  the  nature  of  their  country,  well  provided 
with  the  conveniency  of  water  conveyance,  have 
but  few  wheel  carriages,  or  beasts  of  burden ; 
whereas  Pennsylvania,  which  abounds  in  corn,  and 
most  other  sorts  of  provision,  has  but  little  water 
carriage,  especially  in  its  western  settlements, 
where  its  inhabitants  have  great  numbers  of  carts, 
waggons,  and  horses.  Mr.  Braddock  should,  there- 
fore', certainly,  in  point  of  prudence,  have  landed  in 
Pennsylvania :  the  contract  for  supplying  his  troops 
should  have  been  made  with  some  of  tbe  chief  plan- 
ters there,  who  could  easily  have  performed  their 
engagements;  and  if  his  camp  had  been  formed 
near  Frank's  town,  or  somewhere  upon  tbe  south- 
west borders  of  that  province,  he  would  not  have 
had  eighty  miles  to  march  from  thence  to  Fort  du 
Quesne,  instead  of  a  hundred  and  thirty  miles  that 
he  had  to  advance  from  Wills'*  Creek,  where  he  did 
encamp,  through  roads  neither  better  nor  more 
practicable  than  the  other  would  have  been.  This 
error,  in  the  very  begtaning  of  the  expedition, 
whether  owing  to  an  injudicious  preference  fondly 
given  to  the  Virginians  in  tbe  lucrative  job  of  sup- 
plying these  troops,  or  to  any  other  cause,  delayed 
the  march  of  the  army  for  some  weeks,  during 
which  It  was  in  the  utmost  distress  for  necessaries 
of  all  kinds ;  and  would  probably  have  defeated  the 
expedition  entirely  for  that  summer,  had  not  the 
contractors  found  means  to  procure  some  assistance 
from  the  back  settlements  of  Pennsylvania.  But 
even  when  these  supplies  did  arrive,  they  consisted 
of  only  fifteen  waggons,  ani>  a  hundred  draft  horses, 
instead  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  waggons  and  three 
hundred  horses,  which  the  Virginian  contractors 
had  engaged  to  furnish,  and  the  provisions  were  so 
bad  that  they  could  not  be  used.  However,  some 
gentlemen  in  Pennsylvania,  being  applied  to  in  this 
exigency,  amply  made  up  for  these  deficiencies,  and 
the  troops  were  by  this  means  supplied  with  every 
thing  they  wanted.  Another,  and  still  more  fatal 
error  was  committed  in  the  choice  of  the  commander 
for  this  expedition.  Major-general  Braddock,  who 
was  appointed  to  it,  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of 


of  the  people  amongst  whom  he  was  to  command. 
His  extreme  severity  in  matters  of  discipline  bad 
rendered  him  unpopular  among  the  soldiers ;  and 


the  strict  mflhaxy  education  In  which  he 
trained  from  his  youth,  and  which  he  prided  Idnmlf 
on  scrupulously  following,  made  him  hold  the  Amer 
ican  milrda  in  great  contempt,  because  they  could 
not  go  through  their  exercise  with  the  same  dex- 
terity and  regularity  as  a  regiment  of  guards  in 
Hyde  Park,  little  knowing,  or  indeed  being  able  to 
form  any  idea  of  the  difference  between  the  Euro- 
pean manner  of  fighting,  and  an  American  expedt> 
tion  through  woods,  deserts,  and  morasses.  Before 
he  left  England,  he  received,  in  the  handwriting  of 
colonel  Napier,  a  set  of  instructions  from  the  daks 
of  Cumberland.    By  these,  the  attempt  upon  Nia- 
gara was,  in  a  great  measure,  referred  to  him,  sad 
the  reduction  of  Crown  Point  was  to  be  left  chiefly 
to  the  provincial  forces.    But  above  aU,  his  royal 
highness,  both  verbally  and  in  this  writing,  frequent- 
ly cautioned  him  carefully  to  beware  of  an  ambush 
or  surprise.     Instead  of  regarding  this  salutary 
caution,  his  conceit  of  bis  own  abilities  made  him 
disdain  to  ask  the  opinion  of  any  under  his  com- 
mand ;  and  the  Indians,  who  would  have  been  Ml 
safest  guards  against  mis   danger  in  particular, 
were  so  disgusted  by  die  haughtiness  of  his  beha- 
viour, that  most  of  them  forsook  his  banners.    Un- 
der these  disadvantages  he  began  his  march  from 
Fort  Cumberland  on  the  tenth  of  June,  at  the  head 
of  about  two  thousand  two  hundred  men,  for  the 
meadows,  where  colonel  Washington  was  defeated 
the  year  before.    Upon  his  arrival  there,  he  was 
informed  that  the  French  at  Fort  du  Quesne,  which 
had  lately  been  built  on  the  same  river,  near  its 
confluence  with  the  Monangahela,  expected  a  rehv 
forcemeat  of  five  hundred  regular  troops :  therefore, 
that  he  might  march  with  a  greater  despatch,  he 
left  colonel  Dunbar,  with  eight  hundred  men,  ts 
bring  up  the  provisions,  stores,  and  heavy  baggage, 
as  fast  as  the  nature  of  the  service  would  permit; 
and  with  the  other  twelve  hundred,  together  with 
ten  pieces  of  cannon,  and  the  necessary  sjnnramV 
tion,  and  provisions,  he  marched  on  with  so  much 
expedition,  that  he  seldom  took  any  time  to  reoos> 
nuitre  the  woods  or  thickets  he  was  to  pass  through ; 
as  if  the  nearer  he  approached  the  enemy,  the  fin* 
ther  he  was  removed  from  danger. 

On  the  eighth  of  July,  be  encamped  within  tea 
miles  of  Fort  du  Quesne.  Though  colonel  Dunbar 
was  then  near  forty  miles  behind  him,  and  his  om> 
cers,  particularly  Sir  Peter  Halket,  earnestly  en- 
treated him  to  proceed  with  caution,  and  to  emptor 
the  friendly  Indians  who  were  with  him,  by  way  of 
advanced  guard,  in  case  of  ambuscades;  yet -ho 
resumed  his  march  the  next  day,  without  so  much 
as  endeavouring  to  obtain  any  intelligence  of  the 
situation  or  disposition  of  the  enemy,  or  even  send- 
ing out  any  scouts  to  visit  the  woods  and  thickets 
on  both  sides  of  him,  as  well  as  in  front.  With  this 
carelessness  he  was  advancing,  when,- about  noon, 
he  was  saluted  with  a  general  fire  upon  his  fnai, 
and  all  along  his  left  flank,  from  an  enemy  so  art. 
fully  concealed  behind  the  trees  and  bushes,  that 
not  a  man  of  them  could  be  seen.  The  vanguard 
immediately  fell  back  upon  the  main  body,  and  m 
an  instant  the  panic  and  confusion  became  general; 
so  that  most  of  the  troops  fled  with  great  precipita- 
tion, notwithstanding  all  that  their  officers,  some  of 
whom  behaved  very  gallantly,  could  do  to  stop  their 
career.  As  to  Braddock  himself,  instead  of  scouring 
the  thickets  and  boshes  from  whence  the  fire  came, 
with  grape  shot  from  the  ten  pieces  of  cannon  he 
had  with  him,  or  ordering  flanking  parties  of  his 
Indians  to  advance  against  the  enemy,  he  obstin- 
ately remained  upon  the  spot  where  he  was,  and 
gave  orders  for  the  few  brave  officers  and  men  whs 
staid  with  him,  to  form  regularly,  and  advance. 
Meanwhile  his  men  fell  thick  about  him.  and  elnissf 
all  his  officers  were  singled  put,  one  after  another, 
and  killed  or  wounded ;  for  the  Indians,  who  always 
take  aim  when  they  Are,  and  aim  chiefly  at  th«v«m> 
cers,  distmguished  them  by  their  dress.  At  last*  H* 

Seneral,  whose  obstinacy  seemed  to  increase  with 
ie  danger,  after  having  had  some  horses  shot  un- 
der him,  received  a  musket  shot  through  the  right 
arm  and  lungs,  of  which  he  died  in  a  few  hours, 
having  been  carried  off  the  field  by  the  bravery  of 
lieutenant-colonel  Gage,  and  another  of  his  eAoefS. 
When  he  dropped,  the  confusion  of  the  few  mat 
remained  turned  it  into  a  downright  and  very  dis- 
orderly flight  across  a  river  which  they  had  just 
passed,  though  no  enemy  appeared,  or  attempted 
to  attack  them.    An  the  artulery,  ammunition,  and 
baggage  of  the  army  were  left  to  the  eussny,  and, 
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«md|  the  rest,  the  general's  cabinet,  with  all  hi* < 
letten  and  instructions,  which  the  French  court 
afterwards  made  great  use  of  in  their  printed  me- 
mariile  or  manifestoes.  The  loss  of  the  English  in 
thai  mnhappy  affair  amounted  to  seven  hundred 
men.  Their  officers  in  particular,  suffered  much 
more  thin  in  the  ordinary  proportion  of  battles  in 
Europe.  Sir  Peter  Halket  fell  by  the  very  first 
fire,  at  the  head  of  his  regiment ;  and  the  general's 
secretary,  son  to  governor  Shirley,  was  killed  soon 
after.  Neither  the  number  of  men  which  the  enemy 
had  in  this  engagement,  nor  the  loss  which  they 
sustained,  could  Be  so  much  as  guessed  at ;  but  the 
French  afterwards  gave  out,  that  their  number  did 
not,  in  the  whole  exceed  four  hundred  men,  mostly 
Indians ;  and  that  their  loss  was  quite  inconsidera- 
ble, as  it  probably  was,  .because  they  lay  concealed 
ia  such  a  manner  that  the  English  knew  not 
whither  to  point  their  muskets.  The  panic  of  these 
last  continued  so  long,  that  they  never  stopped 
till  they  met  the  rear  division;  and  even  then 
they  infected  those  troops  with  their  terrors ;  so 
mat  the  army  retreated  without  stopping  tiH  they 
leached  Fort  Cumberland,  though  the  enemy  did 
not  so  much  as  attempt  to  pursue,  nor  ever  ap- 
peared in  eight,  either  in  the  battle,  or  after  the 
defeat.  On  Che  whole,  this  was  perhaps  the  most 
extraordinary  victory  that  ever  was  obtained,  and 
the  farthest  flight  that  ever  was  made. 

Had  the  shattered  remains  of  this  army  continued 
at  Fort  Cumberland,  and  fortified  themselves  there, 
as  they  might  easily  have  done  during  the  rest  of 
the  summer,  they  would  have  been  such  a  check 
upon  the  French  and  their  scalping  Indians,  as 
would  have  prevented  many  of  those  ravages  that 
were  committed  in  the  ensuing  winter  upon  the 
western  borders  of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania;  but, 
instead  of  taking  that  prudent  step, '  their  com- 
mander left  only  the  sick  and  wounded  at  that  fort, 


under  the  protection  of  two  companies  of  the  pro- 
vincial militia,  posted  there  by  way  of  garrison, 
and  began  bis  march  on  the  second  or  August,  with 
about  sixteen  hundred  men,  from  Philadelphia ; 
where  those  troops  could  be  of  no  immediate  ser- 
vice. From  thence  they  were  ordered  away  to  Al- 
bany, in  New  York,  by  general  Shirley,  on  whom 
the  chief  command  of  the  troops  in  America  had  de- 
volved by  the  death  of  major-general  Braddock. 
Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania,  were  by 
these  means  left  entirely  to  take  care  of  themselves, 
which  they  might  have  done  effectually,  had  they 
been  united  in  their  councils ;  but  the  usual  dis- 
putes, between  their  governors  and  assemblies,  de- 
noted every  salutary  plan  that  was  proposed. 
Pennsylvania,  the  most  powerful  of  the  three,  was 
rendered  quite  impotent,  either  for  its  own  de- 
fence, or  that  of  its  neighbours,  by  these  unhappy 
contests ;  though,  at  last,  the  assembly  of  that  pro- 
vince, sensible  of  the  danger  to  which  they  were 
exposed,  and  seeing  the  absolute  necessity  of  pro- 
viding a  standing  military  force,  and  of  erecting 
forts  to  defend  their  western  frontier,  passed 


a  bin  for  raising  fifty  thousand  pounds.    But  even 
this  sum,  small  as  it  was,  even  to  a  degree  of  ridi- 


sule,  considering  the  richness  of  the  province,  and 
the  extent  of  its  frontier,  could  not  be  obtained  ; 
the  governor  positively  refusing  to  give  his  assent 
to  use  act  of  the  assembly,  because  they  had  taxed 
the  proprietaries'  estates  equally  with  those  of  the 
Inhabitants,  which,  he  said,  he  was  ordered  by  his 
ham  actions,  not  to  consent  to,  nor  indeed  any  new 
hut  upon  the  proprietaries ;  and  the  assembly,  con- 
aistittg  chiefly  of  members  whose  estates  lay  in  the 
•astern  or  interior  parts  of  the  province,  as  posi- 
tively refusing  to  alter  their  bill.  One  would  be 
£to  think,  that,  in  a  case  of  such  urgent  necessity, 
governor  might  have  ventured  to  give  his  as- 
sent to  the  Mil  under  a  protest,  that  it  should  not 
prejudice  the  rights  of  the  proprietaries  upon  any 
fetture  occasion ;  but  as  he  did  not,  the  bill  was 
dropped,  and  the  province  left  defenceless;  by 
which  means  it  afterwards  suffered  severely,  to  the 
destruction  of  many  of  the  pooT  inhabitants  upon 
the  western  frontier,  and  to  the  impressing  the 
Indians  with  a  contemptible  opinion  of  the  English, 
and  the  highest  esteem  of  the  French. 

EXPEDITION  AGAINST  CROWN  POINT 
AND  NIAGARA  RESOLVED  ON. 

-Ovm  colonies  to  the  north  of  Pennsylvania  were 
■sore  active,  and  more  successful  in  their  pfepara- 
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ttons  for  war.  New  Tork,  fonowJa^Tnouwouasssste 
of  New  England,  passed  an  act  to  prohibit  the 
sending  of  provisions  to  any  French  port  or  settle- 
ment on  the  continent  of  North  America,  or  any  of 
the  adjacent  islands ;  and  also  for  raising  forty-five 
thousand  pounds  on  estates  real  and  personal,  for 
the  better  defence  of  their  colony,  which  lay  more 
exposed  than  any  other  to  a  French  invasion  from 
Crown  Point.  However,  this  sum,  great  as  it  might 
seem  to  them,  was  far  from  being  sufficient ;  nor, 
indeed,  could  they  have  provided  properly  for  their 
security,  without  the  assistance  of  our  other  col- 
onies to  the  east  of  them  ;  but  with  their  help,  and 
the  additional  succour  of  the  small  body  of  regular 
troops  expected  under  colonel  Dunbar,  they  boldly 
resolved  upon  offensive  measures,  which,  when 
practicable,  are  always  the  safest ;  and  two  expedi- 
tions, one  against  the  French  fort  at  Crown  Point, 
and  the  other  against  their  fort  at  Niagara,  between 
the  lakes  Ontario  and  Erie,  were  set  on  foot  at  the 
same  time.  The  former  ox  these  expeditions  was 
appointed  to  be  executed  under  the  command  of 
general  Johnson,  a  native  of  Ireland,  who  had  long 
resided  upon  the  Mohawk  river,  in  the  western 
parts  of  New  York,  where  he  had  acquired  a  con- 
siderable estate,  and  was  universally  beloved,  not 
only  by  the  inhabitants,  but  also  by  the  neighbour- 
ing Indians,  whose  language  he  had  learned,  and 
whose  affections  he  had  gained  by  his  humanity  to- 
wards them.  The  expedition  against  Niagara  was 
commanded  by  general  Shirley  himself. 

The  rendezvous  of  the  troops  for  both  these  expo- 
ditions  was  appointed  to  be  at  Albany,  where  most 
of  mem  arrived  before  the  end  of  June ;  but  the 
artillery,  bateaux,  provisions,  and  other  necessaries 
for  the  attempt  upon  Crown  Point,  could  not  be 
prepared  till  the  eighth  of  August,  when  general 
Johnson  set  out  with  them  from  Albany  for  the 
Carrying-place  from  Hudson's  river  to  Lake  George. 
There  the  troops  had  already  arrived,  under  the 
command  of  major-general  Lyman,  and  consisted  of 
between  five  and  six  thousand  men,  besides  In- 
dians, raised  by  the  governments  of  Boston,  Connec- 
ticut, New  Hampshire,  Rbode  Island,  and    New 
York.    Every  thing  was  then  prepared  as  fast  as 
possible  for  a  march ;  and  towards  the  end  of  the 
month,  general  Johnson  advanced  about  fourteen 
miles  forward  with  his  troops  and  encamped  in  a 
very  strong  situation,  covered  on  each  side  by  a 
thick  wooded  swamp,  by  Lake  George  in  his  rear, 
and  by  a  breast-work  of  trees  cut  down  for  that 
purpose,  in  his  front.    Here  he  resolved  to  wait  the 
arrival  of  his  bateaux,  and  afterwards  to  proceed  to 
Ticonderoga,  at  the  other  end  of  the  lake,  from 
whence  it  was  but  about  fifteen  miles  to  the  fort  at 
the  south  end  of  Lake  Colaer,  or  Champlain,  called 
Fort  Frederick  by  the  French,  and  by  us  Crown 
Point.    Whilst  he  was  thus  encamped,  some  of  his 
Indian  scouts,  of  which  he  took  care  to  send  out 
numbers  along  both  sides,  and  to  the  farther  end  of 
Lake  George,  brought  him  intelligence  that  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  enemy  were  then  on  their 
march  from  Ticonderoga,  by  the  way  of  the  south  bay 
towards  the  fortified  encampment,  since  called  Fort 
Edward,  which  general  Lyman  had  built  at  the 
Carrying-place ;  and  in  which  four  or  five  hundred 
of  the  New  Hampshire  and  New  York  men  bad 
been  left  as  a  garrison.     Upon  this  information 
general  Johnson  sent  two  expresses,  one  after  the 
other,  to  colonel  Blanchard,  their  commander,  with 
orders  to  call  in  all  bis  out-parties,  and  to  keep  his 
whole  force  within  the  mtrenchments.  About  twelve 
o'clock  at  night,  thoao  who  had  been  sent  upon  the 
second  express  returned  with  an  account  of  their 
having  seen  the  enemy  within  four  miles  of  the  camp 
at  the  Carrying-place,  which  they  scarcely  doubted 
their  having  by  that  thne  attacked.    Important  as 
the  defence  of  this  place  was  for  the  safety  of  the 
whole  army,  and  imminent  as  the  danger  seemed 
to  be,  it  does  not  appear  mat  the  generafthen  called 
any  council  of  war,  or  resolved  upon  any  thing  for 
its  relief;  but  early  the  next  morning  he  called  a 
council,  wherein  it  was  unadvisedly  resolved  to  de- 
tach a  thousand  men,  with  a  number  of  Indians, 
to  intercept,  or,  as  the  general's  expression  was  in 
his  letter,  to  catch  the  enemy  in  their  retreat,  either 
as  victors,  or  as  defeated  in  their  design.    This  ex- 
pedient was  resolved  on,  though  no  one  knew  the 
number  of  the  enemy,  nor  could  obtain  any  infor- 
mation in  that  respect  from  the  Indian  scouts,  be- 
cause the  Indians  have  no  words  or  signs  for  ex- 
pressing any  large  number,  which,  when  it  exceeds 
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their  rex&oning,  they  signify  by  pointing,  to  the 
stars  in  the  firmament,  or  to  the  'hair  of  their 
head ;  and  this  they  often  do  to  denote  a  number 
less  than  a  thousand,  as  well  as  to  signify  ten 
thousand,  or  any  greater  number. 

Between  eight  and  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  a 
thousand  men,  with  two  hundred  Indians,  were  de- 
tached under  the  command  of  colonel  Williams; 
but  they  had  not  been  gone  two  hours  when  those 
in  the  camp  began  to  hear  a  close  firing,  at  about 
three  or  four  miles  distance,  as  they  judged ;  as  it 
approached  nearer  and  nearer,  they  rightly  sup- 
posed that  the  detachment  was  overpowered,  and 
retreating  towards  the  camp ;  which  was  soon  con- 
firmed by  some  fugitives,  and  presently  after  by 
whole  companies,  who  fled  back  in  great  confusion. 
In  a  rery  short  time  after,  the  enemy  appeared 
marching  in  regular  order  up  to  the  centre  of  the 
camp,  where  the  consternation  was  so  great,  that. 
If  they  had  attacked  the  breast-work  directly,  they 
might  probably  hare  thrown  all  into  confusion, 
and  obtained  an  easy  victory  ;  but  fortunately  for 
the  English,  they  halted  for  some  time  at  about  an 
hundred  and  fifty  yards  distance,  and  from  thence 
began  their  attack  with  platoon  firing,  too  far  off 
to  do  much  hurt,  especially  against  troops  who 
Were  defended  by  a  strong  breast-work.  On  the 
contrary,  this  ineffectual  fire  served  only  to  raise 
the  spirits  of  these  last,  who,  having  prepared 
their  artillery  during  the  time  that  the  French 
halted,  began  to  play  so  briskly  upon  the  enemy, 
that  the  Canadians  and  Indians  m  their  service 
fled  immediately  into  the  woods  on  each  side  of 
the  camp,  and  there  squatted  under  bushes,  or 
skulked  behind  trees,  from  whence  they  continued 
firing  with  very  little  execution,  most  of  their  shot 
being  intercepted  by  the  brakes  and  thickets ;  for 
they  never  had  the  courage  to  advance  to  the 
▼tjrge  of  the  wood.  Baron  Dieskau,  who  command- 
ed  the  French,  being  thus  left  alone,  with  his  reg- 
ular troops,  at  the  front  of  the  camp,  finding  he 
could  not  make  a  close  attack  upon  the  centre  with 
his  small  number  of  men,  moved  first  to  the  left, 
and  then  to  the  right,  at  both  which  places  he  en- 
deavoured to  force  a  passage,  but  was  repulsed, 
being  unsupported  by  the  irregulars.  Instead  of 
retreating,  as  he  ought  in  prudence  to  have  done,  he 
still  continued  his  platoon  and  bush  firing  till  four 
s/elockin  the  afternoon,  during  which  time  nis  regu- 
lar troops  suffered  greatly  by  the  fire  from  the  camp, 
and  were  at  last  thrown  into  confusion ;  which  was 
no  sooner  perceived  by  general  Johnson's  men, 
than  they,  without  waiting  for  orders,  leaped  over 
their  breast-work,  attacked  the  enemy  on  all  sides, 
and,  after  killing  and  taking  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  them,  entirely  dispersed  the  rest.  The 
French,  whose  numbers,  at  the  beginning  of  p  this 
engagement,  amounted  to  about  two  thousand  men. 
Including  two  hundred  grenadiers,  eight  hundred 
Canadians,  and  the  rest  Indians  of  different  nations, 
had  between  seven  and  eight  hundred  men  killed. 
and  thirty  taken  prisoners :  among  the  latter  was 
baron  Dieskau  himself,  whom  they  found  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  field  of  battle,  dangerously 
wounded,  and  leaning  on  the  stump  of  a  tree  for 
his  support.  The  English  lost  above  two  hundred 
men,  and  those  chiefly  of  the  detachment  under 
oolonel  Williams ;  for  they  had  very  few  either 
killed  or  wounded  in  the  attack  upon  their  camp, 
and  not  any  of  distinction,  except  colonel  Titcomb 
killed,  and  the  general  himself  and  major  Nichols 
wounded.  Among  the  slain  of  the  detachment, 
which  would  probably  have  been  entirely  cut  off 
had  not  lieutenant-colonel  Ctle  been  sent  out 
from  the  camp  with  three  hundred  men,  with 
which  he  stopped  the  enemy's  pursuit,  and  cover- 
ed the  retreat  of  his  friends,  were  colonel  Wil- 
liams, major  Ashley,  six  captains,  and  several 
subalterns,  besides  private  men ;  and  the  Indians 
reckoned  that  they  had  lost  forty  men,  besides  the 
brave  old  Hendrick,  the  Mohawk  sachem,  or  chiof 
captain. 

BRAVERY  OF  CAPTAIN  M'GINNES. 

Wbin  baron  Dieskau  set  out  from  ftconderoga, 
his  design  was  only  to  surprise  and  cut  off  the  in- 
trenched camp,  now  called  Fort  Edward,  at  the 
Carrying-place,  where  there  were  but  four  or  five 
hundred  men.  If  he  had  executed  this  scheme, 
our  army  would  have  been  thrown  into  great  diffi- 
culties ;  for  it  could  neither  have  proceeded  farther, 
nor  have  subsisted  where  it  was,  and  ho  might 


have  found  an  uppuit  unity  toattaek,  It  with  great**} 
vantage  in  its  retreat.  But  when  he  was  within  font 
or  fire  miles  of  that  sort,  his  people  were  informed 
that  there  were  several  cannon  there,  and  none 
at  tiie  camp ;  upon  which  they  all  desired  to  be  led 
on  to  this  mat,  which  he  the  more  readily  consent 
ed  to,  as  he  himself  had  been  told  by  an  Bnghsh 
prisoner,  who  had  left  this  camp  but  a  few  days 
before,  that  it  was  quite  defenceless,  being  without 
any  lines,  and  destitute  of  cannon  ;  which,  in  effect, 
was  true  at  that  time  ;  for  the  cannon  did  not  ar- 
rive, nor  was  the  breastwork  erected,  till  about 
two  days  before  the  engagement.  To  tikis  misin- 
formation, therefore,  must  be  imputed  this  step, 
which  would  otherwise  be  inconsistent  with  the 

Seneral  character  and  abilities  of  baron  Dieskau. 
l  less  .justifiable  error  seems  to  have  been  com* 
mitted  by  general  Johnson*  m  not  detaching  a 
party  to  pursue  the  enemy  when  they  were  de- 
feated and  fled.  Perhaps  be  was  prevented  from 
so  doing  by  the  iU  fate  of  the  detachment  he  had 
sent  out  in  the  morning  under  colonel  Wil- 
liams. However  that  may  be,  his  neglect,  in  tide 
respect,  had  like  to  hare  been  fatal  the  next  day 
to  a  detachment  sent  from  Fort  Edward,  com* 
sisting  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  men  of  the  New 
Hampshire  regiment,  under  captain  M'Ginnes,  as 
a  reinforcement  to  the  army  at  the  camp,  this 
party  fell  in  with  between  three  and  four  hundred 
men  of  Dieskau's  troops,  near  the  spot  where  oolo- 
nel Williams  had  been  defeated  the  day  before; 
but  M'Ginnes  having  timely  notice  by  his  scouts  ef 
the  approach  of  an  enemy,  made  such  a  disposi- 
tion, that  he  not  only  repulsed  the  assailants,  but 
defeated  and  entirely  dispersed  them,  with  the  loss 
only  of  two  men  killed,  eleven  wounded,  and  five 
missing.  He  himself  unfortunately  died  of  the 
wounds  he  received  in  this  engagement,  a  few  days 
after  he  arrived  at  the  camp  with  his  party. 

It  was  now  judged  too  late  in  the  year  to  prow 
oeed  to  the  attack  of  Crown  Point,  as  it  would 
have  been  necessary,  in  that  case,  to  build  a  strong 
fort  in  the  place  where  the  camp  then  was,  in  order 
to  secure  a  communication  with  Albany,  from 
whence  only  the  troops  could  expect  to  be  rein- 
forced, or  supplied  with  fresh  stores  of  ammunition 
or  provisions.  They,  therefore,  set  out  upon  their 
return  soon  after  this  engagement,  having  first 
erected  a  little  stockaded  fort,  at  the  hither  end  of 
Lake  George,  in  which  they  left  a  small  garrisoa, 
as  a  future  prey  for  the  enemy:  a  misfortune) 
which  might  easily  have  been  foreseen,  because 
this  whole  army,  being  country  militia,  was  to  be 
disbanded,  and  return  to  their  respective  hemes,  as 
they  actually  did  soon  after  their  retreat  to  Albany. 
This  was  all  the  glory,  this  all  the  advantage, 
that  the  English  nation  acquired  by  such  an  ex- 
pensive expedition.  But  so  little  had  the  R«gKA 
been  accustomed  of  late  to  hear  of  victory,  that 
they  rejoiced  at  this  advantage,  as  if  it  had  been  an 
action  of  the  greatest  consequence.  The  general 
was  highly  applauded  for  his  conduct,  and  liberally 
rewarded ;  for  he  was  created  a  baronet  by  his 
majesty,  and  presented  with  five  thousand  pounds 
by  the  parliament. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  FORT  OSWEGO,  Ac 

Tub  preparations  for  general  Shirley's  expedi- 
tion against  Niagara,  were  not  only  deficient,  but 
shamefully  slow  ;  though  it  was  well  known  that 
even  the  possibility  of  his  success  must,  in  a  great 
measure,  depend  upon  his  setting  out  early  in  the 
year,  as  will  appear  to  any  person  who  considers 
the  situation  of  our  fort  at  Oswego,  this  being  nut 
only  way  by  which  he  could  prooeed  to  h'taj 
Oswego  lies  on  the  south-east  side  of  the  lake 
tario,  near  three  hundred  miles  almost  due 
from  Albany  in  New- York.  Hie  way  to  it 
thence,  though  long  and  tedious,  is  the  mora 
venieut,  as  the  for  greatest  part  of  it  admks  of 
water  carriage,  by  what  the  inhabitants  oaOed 
bateaux,  which  are  a  kind  of  Ught  flatbottemed 
boats,  widest  in  the  middle,  and  pointed  at  each 
end,  of  about  fifteen  hundred  weight  burden, 
and  managed  by  two  men,  called  bateaavmen, 
with  paddles  and  setting  poles,  the  rivers  being  in 
many  places  too  narrow  to  admit  of  oars.  Fran 
Albany  to  the  village  of  Schenectady,  about  sixteen 
miles,  is  a  good  waggon  road.  From  thence  to  the 
little  falls  in  the  mohawk-river.  being  sixty-fiva 
miles,  the  passage  is  by  water-cat  riage  up  that  river, 
and  consequently  against  the  streamy  which  in  many 
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rifts**  J»  somewhat  rapid,  and  in  others  so  shallow, 
that,  when  the  river  fi  low,  the  watermen  are  ob- 
Bffed  to  get  out,  and  draw  their  bateaux  over  the 
rffta.  At  the  little  JaDa  U  a  pottage,  or  land-car- 
riage, tor  about  a  mile,  over  a  ground  so  marshy, 
that  it  will  not  boar  any  wheel  carriage ;  but  a  co- 
lony of  Germans  settled  there,  attend  with  sledges, 
on  which  they  draw  the  loaded  bateaux  to  the  next 
place  of  embarkation  upon  the  same  river.  From 
thence  they  proceed  by  water  up  that  river,  for 
fifty  miles,  to  the  Carrying-place,  near  the  head  of 
it,  where  there  is  another  postage,  the  length  of 
which  depends  upon  the  dryness  or  wetness  of  the 
season,  but  is  generally  above  six  or  eight  miles 
over  in  the  summer  months.  Here  the  bateaux  are 
again  carried  upon  sledges,  till  they  come  to  a  nar- 
row river,  ealled  Wood's  Creek;  down  which  they 
aye  wafted  on  a  gentle  stream,  for  about  forty  miles, 
into  the  lake  Oneyada,  which  stretches  from  east  to 
west  about  thirty  miles,  and  is  passed  with  great 
ease  and  safety  in  cahn  weather.  At  the  western 
end  of  the  lake  is  the  river  Onondaga,  which,  after 
a  course  of  between  twenty  andrhirty  miles,  unites 
with  the  river  Cayuga,  or  Seneca,  and  their  united 
streams  run  into  the  l«ke  Ontario,  at  the  place 
where  Oswego  fort  is  situated.  But  this  river  is  so 
rapid  as  to  be  sometimes  dangerous,  besides  its  be- 
ing full  of  rifts  and  rocks ;  and  about  twelve  miles  on 
this  side  of  Oswego  there  is  a  fall  of  eleven  feet  per- 
pendicular, where  there  is  consequently  a  postage, 
Which,  however,  does  not  exceed  forty  yards.  From 
thence  the  passage  is  easy,  quite  to  Oswego.  The 
lake  Ontario,  on  which  this  fort  stands,  is  near  two 
hundred  and  eighty  leagues  in  circumference;  its 
figure  is  oval,  and  its  depth  runs  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  fathoms.  On  the  north  side  of  it  are 
several  little  gulfs.  There  is  a  communication  be- 
tween this  lake  and  that  of  the  Hurons  by  the  river 
Tanasuate,  from  whence  it  is  a  land  carnage  of  six 
or  eight  leagues  to  the  river  Toronto,  which  falls 
into  it.  The  French  have  two  forts  of  consequence 
on  this  lake ;  Frontenac,  which  commands  the  river 
St.  Laurence,  where  the  lake  communicates  with 
it ;  and  Niagara,  which  commands  tho  communica- 
tion between  the  lake  Ontario  and  the  lake  Brie. 
But  of  these  forts,  and  this  last  lake,  which  is  one 
qf  the  finest  in  the  world,  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
apeak  hereafter. 

Though  we  had  long  been  in  possession  of  Fort 
Oswego,  and  though  it  lay  greatly  exposed  to  the 
French,  particularly  to  these  of  Canada,  upon  any 
rapture  between  the  two  nations,  we  had  never 
taken  care  to  render  it  tolerably  defensible,  or  even 
to  build  a  single  vessel  fit  for  navigating  the  lake : 
mor  was  this  strange  neglect  ever  taken  effectual 
notice  of,  till  the  beginning  of  this  year,  when,  at  a 
meeting  which  General  Braddock  had  in  April  with 
the  governors  and  chief  gentlemen  of  several  of  our 
colonies  at  Alexandria,  in  Virginia,  it  was  resolved 
to  strengthen  both  the  fort  and  garrison  at  Oswego, 
and  to  build  some  large  vessels  at  that  place.  Ac- 
cordingly a  number  of  ship-wrights  and  workmen 
were  sent  thither  in  May  and  June.  At  the  same 
time  captain  Bradstreet  marched  thither  with  two 
companies  of  a  hundred  men  each,  to  reinforce 
the  hundred  that  were  there  before  under  captain 
King,  to  which  number  the  garrison  had  been  in- 
creased since  our  contests  with  France  began  to 
arrow  aerious.  For  a  long  time  before,  not  above 
twenty-five  men  were  left  to  defend  this  post, 
which  from  Its  great  importance,  and  the  situa- 
tion of  affairs  at  this  juncture,  most  certainly  re- 
guired  a  mnch  stronger  garrison  than  was  put 
ito  it  even  at  this  juncture ;  but  economy  was  the 
chief  thing  consulted  in  the  beginning  of  this  war, 
and  to  that  in  a  great  measure  was  owing  its  long 
duration. 

EXPEDITION  AGAINST  NIAGARA. 

From  me  above  description  of  the  passage  from 
Albany  to  Oswego,  it  is  plain  how  necessary  it  was 
that  the  troops  intended  for  tins  expedition  should 
hate  set  out  early  in  die  spring.  But  instead  of 
that,  tho  very  first  of  them,  eolonel  Schuyler's  New 
Jersey  retiftsent,  did  not  begin  their  march  till  af- 
ter the  beginning  of  July,  and  just  aa  Shirley's  and 
Peppercll's  regiments  were  preparing  to  follow, 
the  melancholy  account  of  Braddoek's  disaster  ar- 
rived at  Albany,  where  it  so  damped  the  spirits  of 
the  people,  and  spread  such  a  terror,  that  many  of 
the  troops  deserted,  and  most  of  the  bateau-men 
dmponed,  and  ran  home,  by  which,  moans  even  all 
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the  necessary  stores  could  not  be  carried  along 
with  the  troops.  Notwithstanding  this  disappoint- 
ment, general  Shirley  set  out  from  Albany  before 
the  end  of  July,  with  as  many  of  the  troops  and 
stores  as  he  could  procure  a  conveyance  for, hoping 
to  be  joined  in  his  route  by  great  numbers  01  the 
Indians  of  the  Six  Nations,  to  whom  he  sent  invin 
tations  to  that  effect  as  he  passed  by  their  settle- 
ments :  but  they,  instead  of  complying  with  his  de- 
sire, absolutely  declared  against  all  hostilities  on 
that  side  of  the  country ;  and  insisted  that  Oswego, 
being  a  place  of  traffic  and  peace,  ought  not  to  be 
disturbed  either  by  the  English  or  the  French,  as  if 
they  could  have  persuaded  both  parties  to  agree  to 
such  a  local  truce.  Upon  this  refusal,  Mr.  Shirley 
proceeded  forward,  being  joined  by  very  few  In- 
dians, and  arrived  at  Oswego  on  the  seventeenth  or 
eighteenth  of  August ;  but  the  rest  of  the  troops 
and  artillery  did  not  arrive  till  the  last  day  of  that 
month;  and  even  then,  their  store  of  provisions 
was  not  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  proceed  against 
Niagara,  though  some  tolerably  good  vessels  had 
by  this  time  been  built  and  got  ready  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  general  now  resolved  to  take  but  six 
hundred  men  with  him  for  the  attack  of  Niagara, 
and  to  leave  the  rest  of  bis  army,  consisting  of  about 
fourteen  hundred  more  at  Oswego,  to  defend  that 
place,  in  cose  the  French  should  attack  it  in  his  ab- 
sence, which  there  was  reason  to  apprehend  they 
might,  as  they  then  had  a  considerable  force  at  Fort 
Frontenac,  from  whence  they  could  easily  cross 
over  the  lake  Ontario  to  Oswego.  However,  be  waa 
still  obliged  to  wait  at  Oswego  for  provisions,  of 
which  at  length  a  small  supply  arrived  on  the 
twenty-sixth  of  September,  barely  sufficient  to  sup- 
port bis  men  during  their  intended  expedition,  and 
to  allow  twelve  days  short  subsistence  for  those  he 
left  behind.  But  by  this  time  the  rainy  boisterous 
season  had  begun,  on  which  account  most  of  his 
Indians  had  already  left  him,  and  were  returned 
home ;  and  the  few  mat  remained  with  him  declared 
that  there  was  no  crossing  the  lake  Ontario  in  ba- 
teaux at  that  season,  or  any  time  before  the  next 
summer.  In  this  perplexity  he  called  a  council  of 
war,  which,  after  weighing  all  circumstances^  unan- 
imously resolved  to  defer  the  attempt  upon  Niagara 
till  the  next  year,  and  to  employ  tho  troops,  whilst 
they  remained  at  Oswego,  in  building  barracks, 
and  erecting,  or  at  least  beginning  to  erect,  two 
new  forts,  one  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  Onan- 
daga,  four  hundred  and  fifty  yards  distant  from  the 
old  fort,  which  it  was  to  command,  as  well  as  tho 
entrance  of  the  harbour,  and  to  be  called  Ontario 
fort ;  and  the  other  four  hundred  and  fifty  yards 
west  of  the  old  fort,  to  be  called  Oswego  new  fort. 

GEN.  SHIRLEY  RETURNS  TO  ALBANY.  ..,. 

These  things  being  agreed  on,  General  Shirley, 
with  the  greatest  part  of  the  troops  under  his  com- 
mand, set  out  on  his  return  to  Albany  on  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  October,  leaving  colonel  Mercer,  with  a 
garrison  of  about  seven  hundred  men,  at  Oswego; 
though  repeated  advice  bad  been  received,  that  the 
French  had  then  at  least  a  thousand  men  at  their 
fort  of  Frontenac,  upon  the  same  lake ;  and,  what 
was  still  worse,  the  new  forts  were  not  yet  near 
completed ;  but  left  to  be  finished  by  the  hard  la- 
bour of  colonel  Mercer  and  his  little  garrison,  with 
the  addition  of  this  melancholy  circumstance,  that, 
if  besieged  by  the  enemy  in  the  winter,  it  would  not 
be  possible  for  his  friends  to  come  to  his  assistance. 
Thus  ended  this  year's  unfortunate  campaign,  dur 
ing  which  the  French,  with  the  assistance  of  their 
Indian  allies,  continued  their  murders,  scalping, 
captivating,  and  laying  waste  the  western  fron- 
tiers of  Virghua  and  Pennsylvania,  during  the  whole 
winter. 

The  ministers  of  the  two  jarring  powers  were  very 
busily  employed  this  year  at  most  of  the  courts  of 
Europe ;  but  their  transactions  were  kept  extreme- 
ly secret.  Tho  French  endeavoured  to  inspire  the 
Spaniards  with  a  jealousy  of  the  strength  of  the 
English  by  sea,  especially  in  America;  and  tho 
Spanish  court  seemed  inclined  to  accept  of  the 
office  of  mediator :  but  Mr.  Wall,  who  was  perfectly 
well  acquainted  with  the  state  of  affairs  between 
England  and  France,  seconded  the  representations 
of  the  British  ministry,  which  demonstrated,  tha^ 
however  willing  Great  Britain  might  be  to  accept 
of  the  mediation  of  Spain,  she  could  not  agree  to 
any  suspension  of  arms  in  America,  which  Franco 
insisted  on  as  a  preliminary  condition,  'without  has- 
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aiding  the  whole  er>  her  Interest  there ;  and  that 
the  capture*  whidtJasd  been  made  by  the  English 
were  the  necessary  consequence*  of  the  encroach- 
ment* and  injustice  of  the  French,  particularly  in 
that  country.  Upon  this  remonstrance,  all  further 
talk  of  the  mediation  of  Spain  was  dropped,  and 
toe  ministry  of  Versailles  had  recourse  to  the 
princes  of  Germany :  amongst  whom  the  elector  of 
Cologn  was  soon  brought  over  to  their  party,  so  as 
to  consent  to  their  forming  magazines  in  his  terri- 
tories in  Westphalia.  This  was  a  plain  indication 
of  their  design  against  Hanover,  which  they  soon 
after  made  his  Britannic  majesty,  who  was  then  at 
Hanover,  an  offer  of  sparing,  if  he  would  agree  to 
certain  conditions  of  neutrality  for  that  electorate, 
which  he  rejected  with  disdain.  Then  the  count 
D*Aubeterre,  envoy  extraordinary  from  Prance  at 
the  court  of  Vienna,  proposed  a  secret  negotiation 
with  the  ministers  of  the  empress-queen.  The  se- 
cret articles  of  the  treaty  of  Petersburgh,  between. 
the  two  empresses,  had  stipulated  a  kind  of  parti- 
tion of  the  Prussian  territories,  in  case  that  prince 
should  infringe  the  treaty  of  Dresden ;  but  his 
Britannic  majesty,  though  often  invited,  had  always 
refused  to  agree*  to  any  such  stipulation  ;  and  the 
king  of  Poland,  howsoever  he  might  be  inclined  to 
favour  the  scheme,  did  not  dare  to  avow  it  formally, 
till  matters  should  be  more  ripe  for  carrying  it  into 
execution.  The  court  of  Vienna,  whose  favourite 
measure  this  was,  began  to  listen  to  D'Aubeterre's 
insinuations,  and  by  degrees  entered  into  negotia- 
tions with  him,  which,  ra  the  end,  were  productive 
of  that  unnatural  confederacy  between  the  empress- 

aueen  and  the  king  of  France,  of  which  further  no- 
ce  will  be  taken  in  the  occurrences  of  the  next 
year,  when  the  treaty  between  them,  into  which 
they  afterwards  found  means  secretly  to  bring  the 
empress  of  Russia,  was  concluded  at  Versailles. 


TREATY  WITH  THE  LANDGRAVE 
HBSSE-CASSEL. 


OF 


Tub  king  of  England  taking  it  for  granted  that 
the  French  would  invade  Hanover,  in  consequence 
of  their  rupture  with  Great  Britain,  which  seemed 
to  be  near  at  hand,  began  to  take  measures  for  the 
defence  of  that  electorate.  To  this  end,  during  his 
stay  at  Hanover,  he  concluded,  on  the  eighteenth 
day  of  June,  a  treaty  with  the  landgrave  of  Hesse- 
Cassel,  by  which  his  serene  highness  engaged  to 
hold  in  readiness,  during  four  years,  for  his  majes- 
ty's service,  a  body  of  eight  thousand  men,  to  be 
employed,  if  required,  upon  the  continent,  or  in 
Britain  or  Ireland ;  but  not  on  board  the  fleet  or 
beyond  the  seas ;  and  also,  if  his  Britannic  majesty 
should  judge  it  necessary  or  advantageous  for  his 
service,  to  furnfcth  and  join  to  mis  body  of  eight 
thousand  men,  within  six  months  after  they  should 
be  demanded,  four  thousand  more,  of  which  seven 
hundred  were  to  be  horse  or  dragoons,  and  each 
regiment  of  infantry  to  have  two  field  pieces  of 
cannon.  [See  note  XX,  at  the  end  of  this  Vol.]  An- 
other treaty  was  begun  with  Russia  about  the  same 
time  ;  but  this  did  not  take  effect  during  his  majes- 
ty's residence  at  Hanover :  that  others  were  not 
concluded  was  the  more  surprising,  as  our  subsidy 
treaty  with  Saxony  had  then  expired,  and  that  with 
Bavaria  was  near  expiring,  and  as  the  securing  of 
these  two  princes  in  our  interest  was  at  least  as 
necessary  towards  forming  a  sufficient  confederacy 
upon  the  continent  for  the  defence  of  Hanover,  as 
it  was  to  secure  the  landgrave  of  Hosse  Cassel.  If 
the  reason  of  their  not  being  engaged,  and  no  other 
seems  so  probable,  was,  that  they  refused  to  renew 
their  treaties  with  England  upon  any  terms,  all  that 
can  be  said  is,  that  they  were  guilty  of  flagrant  in- 

Etitude,  as  they  had  both  received  a  subsidy  from 
i  kingdom  for  many  years  in  time  of  peace,  when 
they  neither  were  nor  could  be  of  any  service  to  the 
interest  of  Great  Britain. 

NEWS  OF  THE  CAPTURE  OF  THE  ALCIDE 
AND  LYS  REACHES  ENGLAND. 

On  the  fifteenth  of  July  an  express  arrived  from 
admiral  Boacawen,  with  an  account  of  his  having 
taken  the  two  French  ships  of  war  the  Aldde  and 
the  Lys.  This  was  certainly  contrary  to  the  expec- 
tation of  the  court  of  France ;  for  had  they  appre- 
hended any  such  attack,  they  would  not  have  ordered 
Mr.  M'Namara  to  return  to  Brest  with  the  chief 
part  of  their  squadron ;   nor  was  it  perhaps  less 


contrary  to  the  expectation  of  some  of  ov 
ministry  ;  but  as  matters  had  been  carried  so  far,  it 
was  then  too  late  to  retreat ;  and,  therefore,  orders 
were  soon  after  given  to  all  our  ships  of  wax  to 
make  reprisals  upon  the  French,  by  taking  their 
ships  wherever  they  should  meet  them.  Sir  Edward 
Hawke  sailed  from  Portsmouth  on  die  twenty-first 
of  July,  with  eighteen  ships  of  war,  to  watch  the 
return  of  the  French  fleet  from  America,  which, 
however,  escaped  him,  and  arrived  at  Brest  on  the 
third  day  of  September.  Commodore  Fraukland 
sailed  from  Spitbead  for  the  West  Indies  on  the 
thirteenth  of  August  with  four  ships  of  war,  fur- 
nished with  orders  to  commit  hostilities,  as  well  as 
to  protect  our  trade  and  sugar-islands  from  any  in- 
sult that  the  French  might  offer ;  and  the  duke  de 
Mirepoix.  their  ambassador  at  the  court  of  London, 
set  out  for  Paris  on  the  twenty-second  of  July, 
without  taking  leave. 

THE  KING  RETURNS  FROM  HANOVER,  AND 
CONCLUDE8  A  TREATY  WITH  RUSSIA. 

A  war  being  thus  in  some  measure  begun,  bis 
majesty  thought  proper,  perhaps  for  that  reason,  to 
return  to  his  British  dominions  sooner  than  usual ; 
for  he  left  Hanover  on  the  eighth  of  September,  and 
arrived  on  the  fifteenth  at  Kensington,  where  the 
treaty  of  alliance  between  him  and  the  empress  of 
Russia,  which  he  had  begun  during  his  absence, 
was  concluded  on  the  thirtieth  of  the  same  month. 
By  this  treaty  her  Russian  majesty  engaged  to  hold 
in  readiness  m  Livonia,  upon  the  frontiers  of  Lithu- 
ania, a  body  of  troops  consisting  of  forty  thousand 
infantry,  with  the  necessary  artillery,  and  fifteen 
thousand  cavalry ;  and  also  on  the  coast  of  the  same 
province,  forty  or  fifty  galleys,  with  the  necessary 
crews ;  to  be  ready  to  act,  upon  the  first  order,  in 
his  majesty's  service,  in  case,  said  the  fifth  article, 
which  was  tile  most  remarkable,  that  the  dominions 
of  his  Britannic  majesty  in  Germany  should  be  in- 
vaded on  account  of  the  interests  or  disputes  which 
regard  his  kingdoms ;  her  imperial  majesty  declar- 
ing that  she  would  look  upon  such  an  invasion  as  a 
case  of  the  alliance  of  the  year  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  forty-two ;  and  that  the  said  dominions 
should  be  therein  comprised  in  this  respect;  but 
neither  these  troops  nor  galleys  were  to  oe  put  in 
motion,  unless  his  Britannic  majesty,  or  his  allies, 
should  be  somewhere  attacked ;  in  which  case  the 
Russian  general  should  march,  as  soon  as  possible 
after  requisition,  to  make  a  diversion  with  thirty 
thousand  infantry  and  fifteen  thousand  cavalry; 
and  should  embark  on  board  the  galleys  the  other 
ten  thousand  infantry  to  make  a  descent  according 
to  tile  exigency  of  the  affair.   On  the  other  side,  his 
Britannic  majesty  engaged  to  pay  to  her  »«■■*»«> 
majesty  an  annual  subsidy  of  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds  sterling  a-year,  each  year  to  be  paid  in 
advance,  and  to  be  reckoned  from  the  day  of  the 
exchange  of  the  ratifications,  to  the  day  that  these 
troops  should  upon  requisition  march  out  of  Russia : 
from  which  day  the  annual  subsidy  to  her  imperial 
majesty  was  to  be  five  hundred  thousand  pounds 
sterling,  to  be  paid  always  four  months  in  advance, 
until  the  troops  should  return  into  the   Russian 
dominions,  and  for  three  months  after  their  return. 
His  Britannic  majesty,  who  was  to  be  at  liberty  to 
send  once  every  year  into  tile  said  province  of  Li- 
vonia a  commissary,  to  see  and  examine  the  number 
and  condition  of  the  said  troops,  further  engaged, 
that,  in  case  her  Russian  majesty  should  be  dis- 
turbed in  this  dirersion,  or  attacked  herself,  he 
would  furnish  immediately  the  succour  stipulated 
in  the  treaty  of  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
forty  two ;  and  that  in  case  a  war  should  break  out, 
he  would  send  into  the  Baltic  a  squadron  of  his 
ships,  of  a  force  suitable  to  the  circumstances.  This 
was  the  chief  substance  of  the  treaty,  which,  by 
agreement  of  both  parties,  was  to  subsist  for  four 
years  from  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications ;  but 
in  the  seventh  article  these  words  were  unluckily 
inserted :  "  Considering  also  the  proximity  of  the 
countries  wherein  the  dirersion  in  question  wfll 
probably  be  made,  and  the  facility  her  troops  will 
probably  have  of  subsisting  immediately  in  an  ene- 
my's country,  she  takes  upon  herself  alone,  during 
such  a  diversion,  the  subsistence  and  treatment  of 
tile  said  troops  by  sea  and  land."  And  in  the  eleventh 
article  it  was  stipulated,  that  all  the  plunder  the 
Russian  army  should  take  from  the  enemy  shoufci 
belong  to  them.    That  his  Britannic  majesty,  wha 
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iw  knew  enough  of  the  court  of  Vienna  to  be  sen- 
sible that  he  could  expect  no  assistance  from  thence, 
in  case  bis  German  dominions  were  invaded,  should 
enter  into  this  convention  with  the  empress  of 
Russia,  in  order  to  strengthen  his  defence  upon  the 
continent,  was  extremely  natural ;  especially  as  he 
had  lately  lived  in  great  friendship  with  her,  and 
her  transactions  with  the  court  of  France  had  been 
so  secret  by  passing  through  only  that  of  Vienna, 
that  he  had  not  yet  been  informed  of  them  ;  neither 
had  the  project  of  the  treaty  of  Versailles  then 
come  to  his  knowledge,  or  to  that  of  the  king  of 
Prussia,  nor  had  either  of  these  princes  yet  ™«^*> 
vay  formal  advances  to  the  other. 

DECLARATION  OF  THE  FRENCH  MINISTRY 
AT  THE  COURT  OF  VIENNA. 

Th  b  first  intimation  that  appeared  publicly  of  the 
negotiations  of  France  with  the  empress  of  Ger- 
many, was  when  the  French  minister,  count  D'Au- 
betterre,  declared  at  Vienna,  "  That  the  warlike 
designs  with  which  the  king  his  master  was  charged, 
were  sufficiently  confuted  by  his  great  moderation, 
of  which  all  Europe  had  manifold  proofs :  that  his 
majesty  was  persuaded  this  groundless  charge 
had  given  as  much  indignation  to  their  imperial 
majesties  as  to  himself:  that  he  was  firmly  resolved 
to  preserve  to  Christendom  that  tranquillity  which 
it  enjoyed  through  his  good  faith,  in  religiously  ob- 
serving the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapello ;  but  that  if 
his  Britannic  majesty's  allies  should  take  part  in  the 
war  which  was  kindled  in  America,  by  furnishing 
succours  to  the  English,  bis  majesty  would  be  au- 
thorized to  consider  and  treat  them  as  principals  in 
it"  France  likewise  made  the  same  declaration  to 
other  courts. 

SPIRITED  DECLARATION  dF  PRUSSIA. 

Thk  words  and  stipulation  in  the  above  recited 
clause,  in  the  seventh  article  of  the  treaty  of  Great 
Britain  with  Russia,  were  looked  on  as  a  menace 
levelled  at  the  king  of  Prussia,  who,  having  some 
time  found  means  to  procure  a  copy  of  this  treaty, 
and  seeing  it  in  that  light,  boldly  declared,  by  his 
ministers  at  all  the  courts  of  Europe,  that  he  would 
oppose,  with  bis  utmost  force,  the  entrance  of  any 
foreign  troops  into  the  empire,  under  any  pretence 
whatever.  This  declaration  was  particularly  dis- 
pleasing to  the  French,  who  had  already  marched 
large  bodies  of  troops  towards  the  frontiers  of  the 
empire,  and  erected  several  great  magazines  in 
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French  fleet  earned  troops,  ammunition,  and  every 
^K^TSS*"  "»«kf  *»•  countries T  whkn 

s?J55AJ*ftJ,?-?fl^  !Urari>ed  in  America,  and 
or  which  the  English  claimed  the  nronertv^  that 

^z^^r" dcfence  authori^  EE2ttoi*2 

render  fruitless  any  attempt  that  may  tend  to  ite 
preju^ce:  that  this  right  W  been  ma?e  use  ol 

Jat  me  diction  of  place  might  be  interpretedin 
feveur  of  die  English,  seeing  the  two  snips  were 
taken  on  the  coasts  of  the  countries  where  the  cou 
test  arose.''  In  answer  to  this  observation,  tho 
French  nmuter  represented  the  vast  numbers  of 
shins  that  had  been  taken  in  the  European  sea? 

SLTJu* **?  ******  P°rt»  *<*>*  began  to  be  filled* 
with  them,  in  consequence  of  the  general  orders 
for  making  reprisals.  But  the  court  of  Madrid  was 
so  far  from  being  persuaded  by  any  thing  he  could 
say,  that  itgave  his  Britannic  majesty  the  strongest 
assurances  of  itTfriendship,  and  of  its  intention  to 
take  no  part  in  the  differences  between  him  and 
trance,  but  such  as  should  be  conciliatory,  and 
tending  to  restore  the  public  tranquillity. 

THE  IMPERIAL  COURT  REFUSES  AUXILI- 
ARIES TO  ENGLAND. 
Ok  the  other  hand,  his  Britannic  majesty  reqair- 
fd.,J?*.km15  of  «°reat  Britoi».  *e  auxiUaries  s2pu- 

R.^ilihlm  by  tr2?*3r ,from  **•  empress-queen. 
But  these  were  refused,  under  pretence,  that  as 
the  contest  between  him  and  France  related  to 
America  only,  it  was  not  a  case  of  the  alliance: 
though  at  the  same  time  the  French  made  no 
scruple  of  owning,  that  they  intended  to  make  a 
powerful  descent  on  Great  Britain  early  in  the 
spring.  When,  a  little  while  after,  France  being 
employed  in  making  great  preparation  for  a  land 
war  in  Europe,  the  king  of  •  England  required  her 
to  defend  her  own  possessions,  the  barrier  in  the 
Low  Countries,  with  the  number  of  men  stipulated 
by  treaty,  which  countries,  acquired  by  English 
Wood  and  English  treasure,  had  been  given  to  her  on 
that  express  condition,  she  declared  that  she  could 
not  spare  troops  for  that  purpose,  on  account  of 
***  dangerous  enemy  the  king  of  Prussia ;  and  af- 
terwards, when  he  was  secured  by  bis  treaty  with 
England,  she  urged  that  as  a  reason  for  her  alliance 
with  France.  It  must  be  owned,  however,  for  the 
sake  of  historical  truth,  that  this  was  no  bad  rea- 
son, considering  the  power,  the  genius,  and  the 
wJ^J^J^Ta1  ■or^*u.  «"*"  .raag,Fm.c"  mr  character  of  that  prince,   who  hovered  over  her 

CnSS^S*  JS^fc  «f  P?^011-  °f  .**  fF**  of  do,nmioni  ***  a*  armyof  one  hundred  and  fil& 
Cologp,  for  which  the  Engush  minister  at  his  court   thousand  veterans.      It  must  likewise  be  owned. 


Was,  in  August,  ordered  to  withdraw  from  thence 
without  taking  leave.  However,  as  soon  as  'this 
declaration  of  the  king  of  Prussia  was  notified  to 
the  court  of  Versailles,  they  sent  an  ambassador 
extraordinary,  the  duke  de  Nivernois,  to  Berlin, 
to  try  to  persuade  bis  majesty  to  retract  his  declar- 
ation, and  enter  into  a  new  alliance  with  them. 
His  Prussian  majesty  received  this  ambassador  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  denote  a  disposition  to  agree 
to  every  thing  he  had  to  propose.  This  awakened 
in  England  a  jealousy  that  bis  declaration  alone  was 
got  to  be  relied  on,  but  that  it  was  necessary  to 
bring  him  under  some  solemn  engagement ;  espe- 
cially as  the  French  had  by  this  tune  a  numerous 
army  near  the  Lower  Rhine,  with  magazines  provid- 
ed for  their  march  all  the  way  to  Hanover  ;  and  if 
the  king  of  Prussia  suffered  them  to  pass  through 
his  dominions,  that  electorate  must  be  swallowed 
vp  before  the  Russian  auxiliaries  could  possibly  be 

for  pTo- 
i  was  set 

was 

not  concluded  before  the  beginning  of  the  next 
7*ar,  we  shall  defer  entering  into  the  particulars  of 
it,  tai  we  come  to  that  period. 

THE  FRENCH  MAKE  ANOTHER  ATTEMPT 
UPON  THE  COURT  OF  SPAIN. 

Mbanwh ilk  the  French  made  another  attempt 
upon  the  court  of  Madrid,  loudly  complaining  of 
the  taking  their  two  men  of  war  by  Boscawen's 
squadron,  before  any  declaration  of  war  was  made, 
"Presenting  it  as  a  most  unjustifiable  proceeding, 
which  threatened  a  dissolution  of  all  faith  amongst 


that  she  undertook  to  procure  the  French  king's 
consent  to  a-  neutrality  for  Hanover,  which  would 
have  effectually  secured  that  electorate  from  the  in- 
yasion  of  every  other  power  but  Prussia  itself;  and 
it  is  no  strained  conjecture  to  suppose,  that  the 
dread  of  this  very  power  was  the  true  source  of 
those  connections  in  Germary,  which  entailed  such 
a  ruinous  contiuental.war  upon  Great  Britain 

1ME  FRENCH  TAKE  THE  BLAND  FORD. 

Though  the  English  continued  to  make  reprisals 
upon  the  French,  not  only  in  the  seas  of  America, 
but  also  in  those  of  Europe,  by  taking  every  ship 
they  could  meet  with,  and  detaining  them,  their  car- 
goes and  crews ;  yet  the  French,  whether  from  a  con- 
sciousness  of  tVeir  want  of  power  by  sea,  or  that 
they  might  have  a  more  plausible  plea  to  represent 
England  as  the  aggressor,  were  so  far  from  returning 
these  hostilities,  ihat  their  fleet,  which  escaped  Sir 
Edward  Hawke.  having  on  tile  thirteenth  of  Au- 

tust,  taken  the  Blaadford  ship  of  war  with  governor 
yttleton  on  board,  going  to  Carolina,  they  set  the 
governor  at  liberty,  as  soon  as  the  court  was  in- 
formed of  the  ship's  being  brought  into  Nantes,  and 
shortly  after  released  both  the  ship  and  crew. 
However,  at  the  same  time,  their  preparations  for 
a  land  war  still  went  on  with  great  diligence,  and 
their  utmost  arts  And  efforts  were  fruitlessly  exerted 
to  persuade  the  Spaniards  and  Dutch  to  join  with 
them  against  Great  Britain. 

STATE  OF  THE  ENGLI8H  AND  FRENCH 

NAVIES.  * 

In  England  the  preparations  by  sea 
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powder  wa»  forbid ;  the  bounties  to  s  semen 
Continued,  and  the  number  of  those  that  either  en- 
tered voluntarily,  or  were  pressed,  increased  daily, 
as  did  also  the  captures  from  the  Preach,  among 
which  was  the  Esperance  of  seventy  guns,  taken 
as  she  was  going  from  Kochefort  to  Brest  to  be 
manned.  The  land-forces  of  Great  Britain  were 
likewise  ordered  to  be  augmented;  several  new 
regiments  were  raised,  and  all  half-pay  officers, 
and 'the  out-pensioners  belonging  to  Chelsea-hos- 
pital, were  directed  to  send  in  their  names,  ages, 
and  time  of  service,  in  order  that  such  of  them  as 
were  yet  able  to  serve  might  be  employed  again 
if  wanted.  The  English  nary,  so  early  as  in  the 
month  ef  September  of  this  year,  consisted  of  one 
•hip  of  a  hundred  and  ten  guns ;  five  of  a  hun- 
dred guns  each ;  thirteen  of  ninety ;  eight  of  eighty ; 
fire  of  seventy  four ;  twenty  nine  of  seventy ;  four  of 
sixty  six  ;  one  of  sixty  four  ;  thirty  three  of  sixty  ; 
three  of  fifty  four ;  twenty  eigne  of  fifty ;  four  of 
forty-four;  thirty-five  of  forty;  and  forty-two  of 
twenty ;  four  sloops  of  war,  of  eighteen  guns  each ; 
two  of  sixteen ;  eleven  of  fourteen ;  thirteen  of 
twelve  ;  and  one  of  ten  ;  besides  a  great  number  of 
bomb-ketches,  fire  ships,  and  tenders ;  a  force  suffi- 
cient to  oppose  the  united  maritime  strength  of  all 
the  powers  in  Europe  ;  whilst  that  of  the  French, 
even  at  the  end  of  this  year,  and  including  the 
ships  then  upon  the  stocks,  amounted  to  no  more 
than  six  ships  of  eighty  guns  ;  twenty  one  of 
seventy  four ;  one  of  seventy  two ;  four  of  seventy ; 
thirty  one  of  sixty  four ;  two  of  sixty  ;  six  of  fifty  ; 
and  thirty-two  frigates. 

8ESSION  OPENED. 

Sues  was  the  situation  of  the  two  kingdoms, 
when,  on  the  thirteenth  of  November,  the  parlia- 
ment met,  and  his  majesty  opened  the  session  with 
a  speech  from  the  throne,  in  which  he  acquainted 
them — "  That  the  most  proper  measures  had  been 
taken  to  protect  our  possessions  in  America,  and 
to  regain  such  parts  thereof  as  had  been  encroached 
upon,  or  invaded ;  that  to  preserve  his  people  from 
the  calamities  of  war.  as  well  as  to  prevent  a  gen- 
eral war  from  being  lighted  up  in  Europe,  he  had 
been  always  ready  to  accept  reasonable  and  hon- 
ourable terms  of  accommodation,  but  that  none 
such  had  been  proposed  by  France  i  that  he  had 
also  confined  his  views  and  operations  to  hinder 
France  from  making  new  encroachments,  or  sup- 
porting those  already  made ;  to  exert  his  people's 
right  to  a  satisfaction  for  hostilities  committed  in 
time  of  profound  p?ace,  and  te  disappoint  such 
designs,  as,  from  various  appearances  and  prepara- 
tions, there  was  reason  to  think  had  been  formed 
against  his  kingdoms  and  dominions :  that  the  king 
of  Spain  earnestly  wished  the  preservation  of  the 

eiblic  tranquillity,  and  bad  given  assurances  of  his 
tention  to  continue  in  the  same  pacific  sentiments : 
that  he  himself  had  greatly  increased  his  naval  ar- 
maments, and  augmented  his  land-forces  hi  such  a 
manner  as  might  be  least  burdensome ;  and,  final- 
ly, that  he  had  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  empress 
of  Russia,  and  another  with  the  landgrave  of  Hease- 
Cassel,  which  should  be  laid  before  them." 

REMARKABLE  ADDRESSES. 
In  answer  to  this  speech,  both  houses  voted  most 
loyal  addresses,  but  not  without  a  warm  opposition, 
in  each,  to  some  of  the  particular  expressions ;  for 
it  having  been  proposed  in  the  house  of  lords  to 
Insert  in  their  address  the  words  following,  viz. 
"  That  they  looked  upon  themselves  as  obliged,  by 
the  strongest  ties  of  duty,  gratitude,  and  honour, 
to  stand  by  and  support  his  majesty  in  all  such 
wise  and  necessary  measures  and  engagements  as 
his  majesty  might  hare  taken  in  vindication  of  the 
fights  of  his  crown-,  or  to  defeat  any  attempts  which 
might  be  made  by  France,  in  resentment  for  such 
measures,  and  to  assist  his  majesty  in  disappointing 
or  repelling  all  such  enterprises  as  might  be 
formed,  not  only  against  his  kingdom,  but  also 
against  any  other  of  his  dominions  (though  not  be- 
longing to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain)  in  case  they 
should  be  attacked  on  account  of  the  part  which 
his  majesty  had  taken  for  maintaining  the  essential 
Interests  of  his  kingdoms ;"  the  inserting  of  these 
words  in  their  address  was  opposed  by  earl 
Temple,  and  several  other  lords ;  because,  by  the 
first  part  of  them,  they  engaged  to  approve  of  the 
treaties  with  Russia  and  Hesae-Cassef,  neither  of 
Which  they  had  ever  seen ;  nor  could  it  be  sup 


posed  that  either  of  them  could  be  of  any 
tage  to  this  nation ;  and  by  the  second  part  ef  the— 
words  it  seemed  to  be  resolved,  to  engage  this  na- 
tion in  a  continental  connection  for  the  defence  of 
Hanover,  which  it  was  impossible  for  England  to 
support,  and  which  would  be  so  far  from  being  of 
any  advantage  to  it  at  sea,  or  in  America,  that  it 
might  at  last  disable  the  nation  from  defending 
itself  in  either  of  those  parts  of  the  world.  But 
upon  putting  the  question,  the  inserting  of  these 
words  was  agreed  to  by  a  great  majority,  and  ac- 
cordingly they  stand  as  part  of  the  address  of  the 
house  upon  that  occasion. 

HIS  MAJESTY'S  ANSWER. 

To  this,  remarkable  address  his  majesty  returned 
the  following  as  remarkable  answer  :  "  My  lords,  f 
give  you  my  hearty  thanks  for  this  dutiful  and 
affectionate  address.  I  see,  with  Che  greatest  satis- 
faction, the  seal  you  express  for  my  person 
government,  and  for  the  true  interest  of 
country,  which  I  am  determined  to  adhere  to. 
The  assurances  which  you  give  me  for  the  defence 
of  my  territories  abroad,  are  a  strong  proof  of  your 
affection  for  me,  and  regard  for  my  honour.  No- 
thing shall  divert  me  from  pursuing  those  measures 
which  will  effectually  maintain  the  possessions  and 
rights  of  my  kingdoms,  and  procure  reasonable 
and  honourable  terms  of  accommodation."' — The 
address'  of  the  house  of  commons  breathed  the 
same  spirit  of  seal  and  gratitude,  and  was  full  of 
the  warmest  assurances  of  a  ready  support  of  Ins 
majesty,  and  of  his  foreign  dominions,  if  attacked 
In  resentment  of  his  maintaining  the  rights  of  his 
crown  and  kingdom ;  and  his  majesty's  answer  to 
it  was  to  the  same  effect  as  that  to  the  house  ef 
lords.  The  same,  or  nearly  the  same  words,  re- 
lating to  the  treaties  concluded  by  his  majesty,  and 
to  the  defence  of  his  foreign  dominions,  were  pro- 
posed to  be  inserted  in  this  address,  which  was  op- 
posed by  William  Pitt,  esq.  then  paymaster  of  his 
majesty's  forces ;  the  right  hon.  Henry  Legge,  esq. 
then  chancellor  and  under -treasurer  of  his  ma- 
jesty's exchequer,  and  one  of  the  commissioners  of 
the  treasury ;  and  by  several  other  gentlemen  in 
high  posts  under  the  government,  as  well  as  by 
many  others;  but,  upon  putting  the  question,  ft 
was  by  a  considerable  majority  agreed  to  inset  t  the 
words  objected  to  ;  and  very  soon  after,  Mr.  Pitt, 
Mr.  Legge,  and  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  gentlemen 
who  had  appeared  in  the  opposition,  were  dis- 
missed from  their  employments.  In  the  mean 
time,  a  draft  came  over  from  Russia  for  part  of  the 
new  subsidy  stipulated  to  that  crown ;  but  soma 
of  the  ministry,  who  were  then  at  the  head  of  the 
finances,  refused  to  pay  it,  at  least  before  the 
treaty  should  be  approved  of  by  parliament. 

ALTERATIONS  IN  THE  MINISTRY. 

Sir  Thoxas  Robinson  bad  not  been  long  m 
possession  of  the  office  of  secretary  of  state  before 
It  was  generally  perceived,  that,  though  an  honest, 
well  meaning  man,  and  a  favourite  with  the  king, 
his  abilities  were  not  equal  to  the  functions  of  mat 
post.  Much  less  were  they  so  at  this  juncture, 
when  the  nation  was  on  the  point  of  being  engaged 
in  a  difficult  and  expensive  war,  and  plunged  into 
foreign  measures  and  connections,  which  would 
require  the  utmost  skill  of  an  able  politician  to  I 
render  them  palatable  to  the  people.  Mr.  Pitt  and 
Mr.  Fox,  though  they  scarce  ever  agreed  in  any 
other  particular,  had  generally  united  in  opposing 
his  measures,  and  their  superior  influence  m  the 
house  of  commons,  and  universally  acknowledged 
abilities,  though  of  very  different  kinds,  had  always 
prevailed,  uncommon  as  it  was,  to  see  two  persons 
who  held  considerable  places  under  the  govern- 
ment, one  of  them  being  payinaster-generaL  and 
the  other  secretary  at  war,  oppose,  upon  almost 
every  occasion,  a  secretary  of  state  who  was  sup- 
posed to  know  and  speak  the  sentiments  of  hts 
master.  Sir  Thomas  himself  soon  grew  sensible  of 
his  want  of  sufficient  weight  in  the  senate  of  An 
nation  ;  and  therefore,  of  his  own  accord,  on  the 
tenth  of  November,  wisely  and  dutifully  resigned 
the  seals  of  his  office  to  his  majesty,  who  delivered 
mem  to  Mr.  Fox,  and  appointed  Sir  Thomas 
master  of  the  wardrobe,  with  a  pension  to  bin 
during  his  life,  and  after  his  death  to  his  sons. 
Lord  Barrtngton  succeeded  Mr.  Fox  a  secretary 
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at  war ;  and  toon  after  Sir  George  Lyttleton  was 
made  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  a  lord  of  the 
treasury,  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Legge,  who  had  de- 
clared himself  against  the  new  continental  system. 
However,  notwithstanding  these  changes  in  the 
ministry,  rery  warm  debates  arose  in  both  houses, 
when  the  treaties  of  Russia  and  Hesse-Cassel  came 
to  be  considered  by  them :  some  of  the  members 
were  for  referring  them  to  a  committee ;  but  this 
motion  was  over-ruled,  in  consideration  of  his  maj- 
esty's having  engaged  in  them  to  guard  against  a 
storm  that  seemed  ready  to  break  upon  his  electoral 
dominions,  merely  on  account  of  our  quarrel  with 
the  French.  They  were  at  length  approved  of  by 
a  majority  of  three  hundred  and  eighteen  against 
one  hundred  and  twenty  six,  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons; and  by  eighty  roar  against  eleven,  in  the 
hrase  of  lords. 

The  house  of  commons  then  proceeded  to  provide 
for  the  service  of  the  ensuing  year,  and  for  the  de- 
ficiencies of  the  provisions  for  the  former.  Fifty 
thousand  seamen,  including  nine  thousand  one 
hundred  and  thirty  eight  marines,  were  voted,  on 
the  twenty-fourth  of  November,  for  the  service  of 
the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty  six, 
together  with  two  millions  six  hundred  thousand 
pounds  for  their  maintenance,  and  thirty  four  thou- 
sand two  hundred  and  sixty  three  land  soldiers, 
with  nine  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  six  hundred 
and  three  pounds,  six  shillings,  and  nine  pence,  for 
their  support.  A  hundred  thousand  pounds  were 
voted  as  a  subsidy  to  the  empress  of  Russia ;  fifty 
four  thousand  one  hundred  and  forty  pounds,  twelve 
•hillings,  and  six  pence,  to  the  landgrave  of  Hesse- 
Cassel  ;  and  ten  thousand  pounds  to  the  elector  of 
Bavaria* 

EARTHQUAKE  AT  LISBON. 

Dub i no  these  transactions,  the  public  was  over- 
whelmed with  consternation,  by  the  tidings  of  a 
dreadful  earthquake,  which,  on  the  first  of  Novem- 
ber, shook  all  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  many  other 
places  in   Europe,  and  laid  the  city  of  Lisbon  in 
rains.    When  the  news  of  this  great  calamity  first 
reached  England,  it  was  feared  the  consequences 
of  it  might  affect  our  public  credit,  considering  the 
vast  interest  which  the  English  merchants  had  in 
•  the   Portuguese  trade ;   but  fortunately,  it  after- 
wards proved  inconsiderable,  in  comparison  of  what 
had  been  apprehended  :  the  quarter  hi  which  the 
English  chiefly  lived,  and  where  they  had  their 
warehouses,  having  suffered  the  least  of  any  of  the 
dry ;  and  most  df  the  English  merchants  then  re- 
siding mere,  together  with  their  families,  being  at 
their  country  houses  to  avoid  the  insults  to  which 
they  might  have  been  exposed  from  the  Portuguese 
populace,  during  the  celebration  of  their  aut*4la-fe, 
which  was  kept  that  very  day.  The  two  first  shocks 
of  this  dreadful  visitation  continued  near  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  after  which  tho  water  of  the  river  Tagus 
rose  perpendicularly  above  twenty  feet,  and  subsid- 
ed to  its  natural  bed  in  less  than  a  minute.    Great 
numbers  of  houses,  of  which  this  city  then  contained 
about  thirty  six  thousand,  extending  in  length  near 
•ix  miles,  m  form  of  a  crescent,  on  the  ascent  of  a 
MB,  upon  the  north  shore  of  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Tagus,  within  nine  miles  from  the  ocean,  were 
thrown  down  by  the  repeated  commotions  of  the 
earth,  together  with  several  magnificent  churches, 
monasteries,  and  public  buUdings.    But  what  en- 
tirely completed  the  ruin  of  this  then  most  opulent 
eapital  of  the  Portuguese  dominions,  was  a  devour- 
ing conflagration,  partly  fortuitous  or  natural,  but 
chiefly  occasioned  by  a  set  of  impious  villains,  who, 
■aawed  by  the  tremendous  scene  at  that  very  in- 
stant passing  before  their  eyes,  with  a  wickedness 
scarcely  to  be  credited,  set  fire  even  to  the  falling 
edifices  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  to  increase  the 
general  confusion,  that  they  might  have  the  better 
opportunity  to  rob  and  plunder  their  already  deso- 
lated feflow-citUens.     Out  of  three  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  inhabitants,  which  Lisbon  was  then 
■apposed  to  contain,  about  ten  thousand  perished 
by  this  calamity;  and  the  survivors,  deprived  of 
wir  habitations,  and  destitute  even  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  were  forced  to  seek  for  shelter  in  the 
open  fields. 

RELIEF  VOTED  BY  PARLIAMENT  TO  THE 
PORTUGUESE. 

As  soon  as  bis  majesty  received  an  account  of 
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tins  deplorable  event,  from  bis  ambassador  at  the 
court  of  Madrid,  he  sent  a  message  to  both  houses 
of  parliament,  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  November, 
acquainting  them  therewith,  and  desiring  their 
concurrence  and  assistance  towards  speedily  re- 
lieving the  unhappy  sufferers ;  and  the  parliament 
thereupon,  to  the  honour  of  British  humanity,  unan- 
imously voted,  on  the  eighth  of  December,  a  gift  of 
a  hundred  thousand  pounds  for  the  distressed  peo- 
ple of  Portugal.  A  circumstance  which  enhances 
the  merit  of  this  action  is,  that  though  the  English 
themselves  were,  at  that  very  time,  in  great  want 
of  grain,  a  considerable  part  of  the  sum  was  sent  in 
corn,  flour,  rice,  and  a  large  quantity  of  beef  from 
Ireland  :  supplies  which  come  very  seasonably  for 
the  poor  Portuguese,  who  were  in  actual  want  of 
the  necessaries  of  life.  Their  king  was  so  affected 
by  this  instance  of  British  generosity,  that,  to  show 
his  gratitude  for  the  timely  relief,  he  ordered  Mr. 
Castres,  the  British  resident  at  bis  court,  to  give  the 
preference,  in  the  distribution  of  these  supplies,  to 
the  British  subjects  who  had  suffered  by  the  earth- 
quake ;  accordingly,  about  a  thirtieth  part  of  the 
provisions,  and  -two  thousand  pounds  in  money, 
were  set  apart  for  that  purpose ;  and  his  Portu- 
guese majesty  returned  bis  thanks,  in  very  warm 
terms,  to  the  British  crown  and  nation. 

The  report  of  an  intended  invasion  of  these  king- 
doms by  the  French  increasing  daily,  on  the  twenty- 
second  day  of  January  lord  Barringtim,as  secretary 
at  war,  laid  before  the  house  an  estimate  for  de- 
fraying the  charge  of  ten  new  regiments  of  foot, 
over  and  above  the  thirty  four  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty  three  land-soldiers  before  ordered  to 
be  raised ;  and  a  sum  of  ninety  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  nineteen  pounds,  ten  shillings,  was 
voted  for*  these  additional  forces :  upon  another 
estimate  presented  a  little  after  by  the  same  lord, 
and  founded  upon  the  same  reasons,  for  raising  for 
the  further  defence  of  the  kingdom,  eleven  troops 
of  light  dragoons,  forty  nine  thousand  six  hundred 
and  twenty  eight  pounds,  eleven  shillings,  and 
threepence,  were  voted  for  the  ensuing  year ;  to- 
gether with  eighty  one  thousand  one  hundred  and 
seventy  eight  pounds,  sixteen  shillings,  for  a  regi- 
ment of  foot  to  be  raised  in  North  America ;  two 
hundred  ninety  eight  thousand  five  hundred  and 
thirty  four  pounds,  seventeen  shillings,  and  ten 
pence  halfpenny,  for  the  maintenance  of  our  forces 
already  established  in  our  American  colonies ;  and 
seventy  nine  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifteen 

Kunds,  six  shillings,  for  six  regiments  of  foot  from 
rtand,  to  serve  m  North  America  and  the  East 
Indies.  Besides  all  these  supplies,  Mr.  Fox,  on  the 
twenty-eighth  of  January,  presented  to  the  house 
a  message  from  the  king,  desiring  mem  to  take  into 
consideration  the  faithful  services  of  the  people  of 
New  England,  and  of  some  other  parts  of  North 
America;  upon  which  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
thousand  pounds  more  were  voted,  and  five  thou- 
sand pounds  as  a  reward  to  Sir  William  Johnson  in 
particular.  In  short,  including  several  other  sums, 
as  well  for  defraying  the  expense  of  the  army  and 
navy,  as  for  a  subsidy  of  twenty  thousand  pounds  to 
the  king  of  Prussia,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty 
one  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty  seven  pounds, 
two  shillings  and  sixpence,  for  Hanoverian  troops, 
of  which  two  last  articles  further  notice  will  be 
taken  hereafter,  the  whole  of  the  supplies  granted 
by  parliament  in  this  session  amounted  to  seven 
millions  two  hundred  and  twenty  nine  thousand 
one  hundred  and  seventeen  pounds,  four  shillings, 
and  sixpence  three  farthings.  For  raising  this  sum, 
besides  the  malt  tax,  and  the  land  tax  of  four  shil* 
Hngs  in  the  pound,  the  whole  produce  of  the  sinking 
fund,  from  the  fifth  of  January  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  six,  tul  it  should  amount  to  one 
million  five  hundred  and  fifty  five  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  fifty  five  pounds,  eleven  shillings,  and 
eleven  pence  halfpenny,  was  ordered  to  be  applied 
thereunto ;  together  with  a  million  to  be  raised  by 
loans  or  exchequer  bills,  at  three  per  cent,  interest ; 
one  million  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  to  be 
raised  by  the  sale  of  redeemable  annuities,  at  three 
and  a  half  per  cent,  and  five  hundred  thousand 
pounds  to  be  raised  by  a  lottery,  at  three  per  cent. 
All  which  sums,  with  eighty  three  thousand  foot 
hundred  and  twelve  pounds,  two  shillings,  and  five 
pence  halfpenny,  then  remaining  in  the  exchequer, 
amounted  to  seven  millions  four  nundred  and  twen- 
ty seven  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty  one 
pounds,  five  shillings,  and  seven  pence. 

K.  3A 
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MUTINY  BILL,  MARINE  AND  MARINERS' 
ACTS  CONTINUED. 

Thk  clause  inserted  in  the  mutiny  bill  last  year, 
subjecting  all  officers  and  soldiers  raised  in  America, 
by  authority  of  the  respective  governors  or  govern- 
ments there,  to  the  same  roles,  and  articles  of  war, 
and  the  same  penalties  and  punishments,  as  the 
British  forces  were  liable  to ;  the  act  passed  at  the 
same  time  for  regelating  the  marine  forces,  while 
en  shore,  and  that  for  the  more  speedy  and  effectual 
manning  of  his  majesty's  nary,  were  not  only  con- 
firmed now ;  but  it  was  further  enacted,  with  respect 
to  this  last,  as  well  as  for  the  more  speedy  and  ef- 
fectual recruiting  of  his  majesty's  land  forces,  that 
the  commissioners  appointed  by  the  present  act, 
should  be  em  powered  to  raise  and  levy,  within  their 
respective  jurisdictions,  such  able  bodied  men  as  did 
not  follow  any  lawful  calling  or  employment ;  or  had 
not  some  other  lawful  and  sufficient  support;  and 
might  order,  wherever  and  whenever  they  pleased, 
a  general  search  to  be  made  for  such  persons,  in  or- 
der to  their  being  brought  before  them  to  be  exam- 
ined ;  nay,  that  the  parish  or  town  officers  might, 
without  any  such  order,  search  for  and  secure  such 
persons,  in  order  to  convey  them  before  the  said 
commissioners  to  be  examined :  that  if  any  three 
commissioners  should  find  any  person,  so  brought 
before  them,  to  be  within  the  above  description,  and 
if  the  lecrulting  officer  attending  should  judge  him 
to  be  a  man  fit  for  his  majesty's  service,  they  should 
cause  hhn  to  be  delivered  to  such  officer,  who  might 
secure  hhn  in  any  place  of  safety  provided  by  the 
justices  of  peace  for  that  purpose,  or  even  in  any 
public  prison ;  and  that  every  such  man  was  from 
that  time  to  be  deemed  a  listed  soldier,  and  not  to 
be  taken  out  ofbis  majesty's  service  bv  any  process, 
other  than  for  some  enmical  matter.    Nothing  could 
more  plainly  show  either  the  seal  of  die  parliament 
for  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  or  their  con- 
fidence in  the  justice  and  moderation  of  our  minis- 
try, than  their  agreeing  to  this  act,  which  was  to 
continue  in  force  till  the  end  of  the  next  session ; 
and  which,  in  the  hands  of  a  wicked  and  enterpris- 
ing administration,  might  have  been  made  such  a 
use  of,  as  would  have  been  inconsistent  with  that 
security  which  is  provided  by  our  happy  constitu- 
tion for  the  liberty  of  the  subject. 

ACT  FOR  RAISING  A  RBOIMBNT  OP  FOOT 
IN  NORTH  AMERICA. 

The  next  object  of  the  immediate  attention  of 
parliament  in  mis  session  was  the  raising  of  a  new 
regiment  of  foot  in  North  America ;  for  which  pur- 
pose the  sum  of  eighty-one  thousand  one  hundred 
and  seventy-eight  pounds,  sixteen  shillings,  to  which 
the  estimate  thereof  amounted,  was  voted.  This 
regiment,  which  was  to  consist  of  four  battalions  of 
a  thousand  men  each,  was  intended  to  be  raised 
chiefly  out  of  the  Germans  and  Swiss,  who,  for  many 
years  past,  had  annually  transported  themselves  in 
great  numbers  to  the  British  plantations  in  America, 
where  waste  lands  had  been  assigned  them  upon 
the  frontiers  of  the  provinces ;  but,  very  injudicious- 
ly, no  care  had  been  taken  to  intermix  them  with 
the  English  inhabitants  of  the  place.  To  this  cir- 
cumstance it  is  owing,  that  they  have  continued  to 
correspond  and  converse  only  with  one  another ;  so 
that  very  few  of  them,  even  of  those  who  have  been 
born  there,  have  yet  learned  to  speak  or  understand 
the  English  tongue.  However,  as  they  were  all 
aealeus  protestants,  and  in  general  strong,  hardy 
men,  and  accustomed  to  the  climate,  it  was  judged 
that  a  regiment  of  good  and  faithful  soldiers  might 
be  raised  out  of  them,  particularly  proper  to  oppose 
the  French  ;  but  to  this  end  it  was  necessary  to  ap- 

Soint  some  officers,  especially  subalterns,  who  un- 
erstood  military  discipline,  and  could  speak  the 
German  language :  and  as  a  sufficient  number  of 
such  could  not  be  found  among  the  English  officers, 
it  was  necessary  to  bring  over  and  grant  commis- 
sions to  several  German  and  Swiss  officers  and  en- 
gineers ;  but  this  step,  by  the  act  of  settlement, 
eould  not  be  taken  without  the  authority  of  parlia- 
ment ;  an  act  was  now  passed  for  enabling  his  ma- 
jesty to  grant  commissions  to  a  certain  number  of 
foreign  protestants,  who  had  served  abroad  as  offi- 
cers or  engineers,  to  act  and  rank  as  officers  or  en- 
gineers in  America  only.  An  act  was  likewise 
passed  in  this  ses»ion,  strictly  forbidding,  under 
pain  of  death,  any  of  his  majesty's  subject*  to  serve 
as  officers  under  the  French  king,  or  to  enlist  as 


soldiers  in  his  service,  without  hie  majesty's  previ- 
ous license :  and  also  for  obliging  such  of  hu  ma- 
jesty's subjects  as  should,  hi  time  to  come,  acceptof 
commwsions  in  the  Scotch  brigade  m  the  Dutch  ser- 
vice, to  take  the  oaths  of  alliigianre  and  abjuration, 
on  pain  of  forfeiting  five  hundred  pounds. 

MARITIME  LAWS  OF  ENGLAND  EXTENDED 
TO  AMERICA. 


As  it  had  been  resolved,  in  the  beginning  of 
preceding  summer,  to  build  vessels  of  fore 
the  lake  Ontario,  an  act  was  now  passed  for  < 
ing  the  maritime  laws  of  itngi»H[A  relating  to  the 
government  of  bis  majesty's  ships  and  force*  by  ■**, 
to  such  officers,  seamen,  and  others,  as  should  serve 
on  board  bis  majesty's  ships  or  vessels  employed 
upon  the  lakes,  great  waters,  or  rivers  in  North 
America  {  and  also,  but  not  without  opposition  to 
this  last,  for  the  better  recruiting  ef  his  majesty's 
forces  upon  the  continent  of  America:  to  which 
end,  by  a  new  clause  now  added  to  a  former  act,  a 
recruiting  officer  was  empowered  to  enlist  i 
tain  an  indented  servant,  even  though  his 

should  reclaim  him,  upon  paying  to  the     

such  a  sum  as  two  justices  of  peace  within  the  pre- 
cinct should  adjudge  to  be  a  reasonable  equivalent 
for  tile  original  purchase  money,  and  the  remaining 
time  such  servant  might  have  to  serve 

QUIET  OF  IRELAND  RESTORED. 

Th  a  intestine  broils  of  Ireland  were  happily  com- 
posed this  year,  by  the  prudent  management  of  the 
marquis  of  Harrington,  lord  lieutenant  of  that  king- 
dom. By  his  steady  and  disinterested  conducVhu 
candour  and  humanity,  the  Irish  were  not  only 
brought  to  a  much  better  temper,  even  among 
themselves,  man  they  were  before  their  Ute  out- 
rageous riots  and  dangerous  dissentions  happened ; 
but  also  prevailed  upon  to  acquiesce  in  the  measures 
of  England,  without  this  last  being  obliged  to  give 
up  any  one  point  of  her  superiority.  The  leading 
men  in  the  parliament  of  Ireland  were  the  first  that 
conformed ;  and  though  the  ferment  continued  very 
high  for  some  time  after,  among  the  middfing  and 
lower  ranks  of  people,  it  was  at  length  entirely  al- 
layed by  the  wisdom  of  the  lord  lieutenant,  and  the 
excellent  law,  which  he  encouraged  and  passed  for 
the  benefit  of  that  nation  (2).  The  P of  Ire- 
land, who  had  been  very  busy  in  fomenting  many 
of  the  late  disturbances,  was,  by  bis  majesty's  com- 
mand, struck  off  the  list  of  privy-counsellors ;  and 
the  greatest  part  of  those  patriots,  whom  faction 
had  turned  out  of  their  employments  there,  were 
reinstated  with  honour. 

TREATY  CONCLUDED  WITH  PRUSSIA. 

1750.  Th  b  parliament  of  England,  which  had  ad- 
journed on  the  twenty-third  day  of  December,  met 
again :  the  house  of  commons  on  the  thirteenth  of 
January,  and  tile  lords  on  the  nineteenth.  On  the 
sixteenth  of  the  same  month,  the  treaty  between 
his  Britannic  majesty  and  the  king  of  Prussia  was 
signed,  importing,  that,  for  the  defence  of  their  com- 
mon country,  Germany,  and  in  order  to  preserve 
her  peace  and  tranquillity,  which  it  was  feared  was 
in  danger  of  being  disturbed,  on  account  of  the  dis- 
putes ia  America,  the  two  kings,  for  that  end  only, 
eutered  into  a  convention  of  neutrality,  by  which 
they  reciprocally  bound  themselves  not  to  suffer 
foreign  troops  of  any  nation  whatsoever  to  enter 
into  Germany,  or  pass  through  it  during  the  troub 
les  aforesaid,  and  the  consequences  that  might  re- 
sult from  them ;  but  to  oppose  the  same  with  then 
utmost  might,  in  order  to  secure  Germany  from  the 
calamities  of  war,  maintain  her  fundamental  laws 
and  constitutions,  and  preserve  her  peace  uninter- 
rupted. Thus,  the  late  treaty  with  Russia  was  vir- 
tually renounced.  Their  majesties,  moreover,  seis- 
ed tnis  farourable  opportunity  to  adjust  the  differ- 
ences that  had  subsisted  between  them,  in  relation 
to  the  remainder  of  the  Silesia  loan  due  to  the  sub- 
jects of  his  Britannic  majesty,  and  the  indemnifica- 
tiou  claimed  by  the  subjects  of  his  Prussian  majesty 
for  their  losses  by  sea  during  the  late  war ;  so  that 
the  attachment  laid  on  the  said  debt  was  agreed  to 
be  taken  off,  as  soon  as  the  i  atification  of  thai  treaty 
should  be  exchanged. 

NEW  MILITIA  BILL. 

On  the  twenty  first  of  January  the  house  took 
into  consideration  the  laws  then  in  being  relating  to 
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the  nflitia  of  this  kingdom ;  and,  finding  them  in- 
sufficient, ordered  a  new  bill  to  be  prepared,  and 
brought  in,  lor  the  better  regulating  of  the  militia 
forces  m  the  several  counties  of  England.  A  bill 
was  accordingly  prepared  to  that  effect,  and  pre- 
sented to  the  house  on  the  twelfth  of  March  by  the 
hon.  Charles  Townshend,  esq.  who.  to  hb  honour, 
was  one  of  the  chief  promoters  of  it.  After  receiv- 
ing many  amendments  in  the  house  of  commons,  it 
was  on  the  tenth  of  May  passed,  and  sent  to  the 
lords ;  but  several  objections  being  made  to  it  by 
some  of  the  peer*,  and  it  seeming  to  them  that  some 
further  amendments  were  still  necessary,  which 
they  thought  they  could  not  in  that  session  spare 
time  to  consider  so  maturely  as  the  importance  of 
the  subject  required,  a  negative  of  fifty-nine,  against 
twenty-three  was  put  upon  the  motion  for  passing 
the  bul ;  though  every  one  must  have  been  sensible, 
not  only  of  the  propriety,  but  even  of  the  absolute 
necessity  of  such  a  law,  which  was  ardently  desired 
by  the  whole  nation. 
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On  the  twenty-seventh  of  May  his  majesty  went 
to  the  house  of  peers,  and,  after  having  given  the 
royal  assent  to  the  bills  then  depending,  thanked 
his  parliament,  in  a  speech  from  the  throne,  for 
their  vigorous  and  effectual  support.  He  acquaint- 
ed them,  that  the  injuries  and  nostilities  which  had 
been  for  some  time  committed  by  the  French  against 
his  dominions  and  subjects,  were  then  followed  by 
the  actual  invasion  of  the  island  of  Minorca,  though 
guaranteed  to  bun  by  all  the  great  powers  in  Eu- 
rope, and  particularly  by  the  French  king :  that  he 
had,  therefore,  found  himself  obliged,  in  Vindication 
of  the  honour  of  bis  crown,  and  of  the  rights  of  bis 
people,  to  declare  war  in  form  against  France ;  and 
that  he  relied  on  the  Divine  Protection,  and  the 
vigorous  assistance  of  bis  faithful  subjects  in  so  just 
a  cause*  The  parliament  was  then  adjourned  to 
the  eighteenth  of  June ;  and  from  thence  afterwards 
to  the  eighteenth  of  July,  and  then  it  was  prorogued . 


NOTES  TO  CHAPTER  X. 


1  Perhaps  the  elector  of  Hano- 
ver was  more  afraid  of  the 
'  Prussian  monarch  man  of  the 
most  christian  king,  knowing 
with  what  case  and  rapidity 
this  enterprising  neighbour 
could,  in  a  few  days,  subdue 
the  whole  electorate. 

ft  Among  other  objects  of  the  at- 
tention of  the  legislature  of 
that  country,  ten  thousand 
pimrd*  were  granted  for  mat- 


ing  the  river  Nora  navigable 
from  the  city  of  Kilkenny  to 
the  town  of  Innestalge ;  twen- 
ty thousand  pounds  towards 
carrying  on  an  inland  naviga- 
tion from  the  city  of  Dublin 
to  the  river  Shannon;  four 
thousand  pounds  for  making 
the  river  Mewry  navigable ;  a 
thousand  pounds  a  year  for 
two  years,  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  English  protestant 


schools;  several  sums,  to  be 
distributed  in  premiums,  for 
the  encouragement  of  the 
cambric,  hempen,  and  flaxen 
manufactures ;  and  three  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  to  his 
majesty,  towards  supporting 
the  several  branches  of  the 
establishment,  and  for  defray- 
ing the  expenses  of  the  gov- 
ernment for  two  years. 
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LETTER  FROM  M.  ROUILLE. 

IN  the  month  of  January  Mr.  Fox,  lately  ap- 
.  pointed  secretary  of  state,  received  a  letter  from 
r.  Rotulle,  minister  and  secretary  of  state  for 
foreign  affairs  to  the  king  of  France,  expostulating, 
in  the  name  of  his  sorereign,  upon  the  orders  and 
instructions  for  committing  hostilities,  which  his 
Britannic  majesty  had  given  to  general  Braddock 
and  admiral  Boscawen,  in  diametrical  opposition 
to  the  most  solemn  assurances  so  often  repeated  by 
word  of  mouth,  as  well  as  in  writing.  He  com- 
plained of  the  insult  which  had  been  offered  to  his 
master's  flag  in  attacking  and  taking  two  of  his 
ships  in  the  open  sea,  without  any  prenous  declara- 
tion of  war ;  as  also  by  committing  depredations  on 
the  commerce  of  his  most  christian  majesty's  sub- 
jects, in  contempt  of  the  law  of  nations,  the  faith  of 
treaties,  and  the  usages  established  among  civil- 
ized nations.  He  said,  the  sentiments  and  character 
of  his  Britannic  majesty  gave  the  king  his  master 
room  to  expect,  that,  at  his  return  to  London,  he 
would  disavow  the  conduct  of  his  admiralty  ;  but 
seeing  that,  instead  of  punishing,  he  rather  en- 
couraged those  who  had  Seen  guilty  of  such  depre- 
dations, his  most  christian  majesty  would  be  deem- 
ed deficient  in  what  he  owed  to  his  own  glory,  the 
dignity  of  his  crown,  and  the  defence  of  his  people, 
if  be  deferred  any  longer  demanding  a  signal  re- 
paration for  the  outrage  done  to  the  French  flag, 
and  the  damage  sustained  by  his  subjects.  He, 
therefore,  demanded  immediate  and  foil  restitution 
of  all  the  French  ships,  which,  contrary  to  law  and 
decorum,  had  been  taken  by  the  English  navy,  to- 
gether with  all  the  officers,  soldiers,  mariners,  guns, 
stores,  and  merchandise.  He  declared,  that  should 
this  restitution  be  made,  he  should  be  willing  to 
engage  in  a  negotiation  for  what  further  satisfac- 
tion he  might  claim,  and  continue  desirous  to  see 
the  differences  relating  to  America  determined  by 
a  solid  and  equitable  accommodation  :  but  if,  con- 
trary to  all  hopes,  these  demands  should  be  re- 
jected, he  would  consider  such  a  denial  of  justice 
as  the  most  authentic  declaration  of  war.  and  as  a 
formed  design  in  the  court  of  London  to  disturb  the 
peace  of  Europe.  To  this  peremptory  remon- 
strance the  British  secretary  was  directed  to  an- 
swer, that  though  the  king  of  England  would 
readily  consent  to  an  equitable  and  solid  accommo- 
dation, ho  would  not  comply  with  the  demand  of 
immediate  and  full   restitution  as  a  preliminary 


condition  ;  for  his  majesty  had  taken  no  steps)  but 
such  as  were  rendered  just  and  indispensaole  by 
the  hostilities  which  the  French  began  m  time  of 
profound  peace,  and  a  proper  regard  for  his  own 
honour,  the  rights  and  possessions  of  his  crown, 
and  the  security  of  his  kingdoms. 

Without  all  doubt  the  late  transactions  had  af- 
forded specious  arguments  for  both  nations  to  im- 
peach the  conduct  of  each  other.     The  French 
court,  conscious  of  their  encroachments  in  Nova 
Scotia,  affected  to  draw  a  shade  over  these,  as  par. 
ticulars  belonging  to  a  disputed  territory,  and  to 
divert  the  attention  to  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  where 
JamonvOle  and  his  detachment  had  been  attacked 
and  massacred  by  the  English,  without  the  least 
provocation.    They  likewise  inveighed  against  the 
capture  of  their  ships,  before  any  declaration  of 
war,  as  flagrant  acts  of  piracy ;  and  some  neutral 
powers  of  Europe  seemed  to  consider  them  in  the 
same  point  of  view.    It  was  certainly  high  time  to 
check  the  insolence  of  the  French  by  force  of  arms, 
and  surely  ibis  might  have  been  as  effectually  and 
expeditiously  exerted  under  the  usual  sanction  of 
a  formal  declaration;  the  omission  of  which  ex- 
posed the  administration  to  the  censure    of  our 
neighbours,  and  fixed  the    imputation    of   fraud 
and  free-booting  on  the  beginning  of  the  war.    The 
ministry  was  said  to  have  delayed  the  ceremony  of 
denouncing  war  from  political  considerations,  sup- 
posing that,  should  the  French  be  provoked  into 
the  first  declaration  of  this  kind,  the  powers  of 
Europe  would  consider  his  most  christian  majesty 
as  the  aggressor,  and  Great  Britain  would  reap  au 
the  fruits  of  the  defensive  alliances  in  which  she 
had  engaged.    But  nothing  could  be  more  weak 
and  frivolous  than  such  a  conjecture*  The  aggressor 
is  he  who  first  violates  the  peace ;  and  every  ally 
will  interpret  the  aggression  according  to  his  own 
interest  and    convenience.      The    a&ninistratioa 
maintained  the  appearance  of  candour  in  the  midst 
of  their  hostilities.    The  merchant  ships,  of  which 
a  great  number  had  been  taken  from  the  French, 
were  not  sold  and  divided  among  the  captors,  ac- 
cording to  the  practice  of  war;  but  carefully  se- 
questered, with  all  their  cargoes  and  effects,  in 
order  to  be  restored  to  the  right  owners,  in  case 
the  disputes  between  the  two  nations  should  not 
be  productive  of  an  open  rupture.    In  this  parti- 

Icular,  however,  it  was  pity  that  a  little  common 
sense  had  not  been  Mended  with  their  honourable 
intention.    Great  part  of  the  cargoes  consisted  of 
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Ash,  and  other  perishable  commodities,  which  were 
left  to  rot  and  putrefy,  and  afterwards  thrown 
overboard  to  prevent  contagion ;  so  that  the  owners 
and  captors  wero  equally  disappointed,  and  the 
valae  of  them  lost  to  both  nations. 

THE  FRENCH  THREATEN  GREAT  BRITAIN 
WITH  AN  INVASION. 

Thb  court  of  Versailles,  while  they  presented 
remonstrances  which  they  knew  would  prove  inef- 
fectual, and  exclaimed  against  the  conduct  of  Great 
Britain  with  all  the  arts  of  calumny  and  exaggera- 
tion at  every  court  in  Christendom,  continued 
nevertheless  to  make  such  preparations  as  denoted 
a  design  to  prosecute  the  war  with  uncommon 
vigour.  They  began  to  repair  and  fortify  Dunkirk : 
orders  were  published,  that  all  British  subjects 
should  quit  the  dominions  of  Prance :  many  English 
vessels  were  seized  in  the  different  ports  of  that 
kingdom,  and  their  crews  sent  to  prison.  At  the 
same  time  an  edict  was  issued,  inviting  the  French 
subjects  to  equip  privateers,  offering  a  premium  of 
forty  Kvree  for  every  gun,  and  as  much  for  every 
man  they  should  take  from  the  enemy ;  and  pro- 
mising that,  in  case  a  peace  should  be  speedily 
concluded,  the  king  would  purchase  the  privateers 
at  prime  cost.  They  employed  great  numbers  of 
artificers  and  seamen  in  equipping  a  formidable 
squadron  of  ships  at  Brest ;  and  assembling  a  strong 
body  of  land-forces,  as  well  as  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  transports,  threatened  the  island  of  Great 
Britain  with  a  dangerous  invasion. 

REQUISITION  OF  SIX  THOUSAND  DUTCH 

TROOPS. 

Tai  English  people  were  seized  with  consterna- 
tion :  the  ministry  were  alarmed  and  perplexed. 
Colonel  Yorke,  the  British  resident  at  the  Hague, 
was  ordered  by  his  majesty  to  make  a  requisition 
of  tiie  six  thousand  men  whom  the  States-general 
are  obliged  by  treaty  to  furnish,  when  Great  Britain 
■hall  be  threatened  with  an  invasion;  and  in 
February  he  presented  a  memorial  for  this  pur- 
pose. Monsieur  d'AftYy,  the  French  king's  minis- 
ter at  the  Hague,  having  received  intimation  of 
tins  demand,  produced  a  counter-memorial  from 
bis  master,  charging  the  English  as  the  aggressors, 
and  giving  the  States-general  plainly  to  understand, 
mat,  should  they  grant  the  succours  demanded  by 
Great  Britain,  he  would  consider  their  compliance 
as  an  act  of  hostility  against  himself.  The  Dutch, 
though  divided  among  themselves  by  faction,  were 
unanimously  averse  to  any  measure  that  might 
involve  them  in  the  approaching  war.  Their  com- 
merce was  in  a  great  measure  decayed,  and  their 
finances  were  too  much  exhausted  to  admit  of  an 
immediate  augmentation  of  their  forces,  which  for 
many  other  reasons  they  strove  to  avoid.  They 
foresaw  a  great  increase  of  trade  in  their  adhering 
to  a  punctual  neutrality :  they  were  afraid  of  the 
French  by  land,  and  jealous  of  the  English  by  sea  ; 
and,  perhaps,  enjoyed  the  prospect  of  seeing  these 
two  proud  and  powerful  nations  humble  and  im- 
poverish each  other.  Certain  it  is,  the  States-gen- 
eral protracted  their  answer  to  Mr.  Yorke's  me- 
morial by  such  affected  delays,  that  the  court  of 
London  perceived  their  intention,  and,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  mortification  of  a  flat  denial,  the  king 
ordered  his  resident  to  acquaint  the  princess  regent, 
that  he  would  not  insist  upon  his  demand.  The 
States,  thus  freed  from  their  perplexity,  at  length 
delivered  an  answer  to  Mr.  Yorke,  in  which  they 
expatiated  on  the  difficulties  they  were  laid  under, 
and  thanked  his  Britannic  majesty  for  having  freed 
them  by  bis  declaration  from  that  embarrassment 
into  which  they  were  thrown  by  his  first  demand 
and  the  counter-memorial  of  the  French  minister. 
The  real  sentiments  of  those  people,  however,  more 
plainly  appeared  in  tile  previous  resolution  deliver- 
ed to  the  States  of  Holland  by  the  towns  of  Am- 
sterdam, Dort,  Haerlam,  Gouda,  Rotterdam,  and 
Enckhuysen,  declaring  flatly  that  England  was  un- 
con  trover  tibly  the  aggressor  in  Europe,  by  seizing 
a  considerable  number  of  French  vessels  :  that  the 
threatened  invasion  of  Great  Britain  did  not  affect 
the  republic's  guarantee  of  the  protestant  succes- 
sion, masmuch  as  it  was  only  intended  to  obtain 
reparation  for  the  injury  sustained  by  the  subjects 
of  his  most  christian  majesty ;  finally,  that  the  suc- 
cours demanded  could  be  of  no  advantage  to  the 
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king  of  England,  as  it  appeared  by  the  declaration 
of  his  most  christian  majesty ;  that  their  granting 
these  succours  would  immediately  lay  them  under 
the  necessity  of  demanding,  in  their  turn,  assist- 
ance from  Great  Britain.  From  this  way  of  argu- 
ing, the  English  may  perceive  what  they  have  to 
expect  in  cases  of  emergency  from  the  friendship 
of  their  nearest  allies,  who  must  always  be  furnish- 
ed with  the  same  excuse,  whenever  they  find  it 
convenient  or  necessary  to  their  own  interest. 
Such  a  consideration,  joined  to  other  concurring 
motives,  ought  to  induce  the  British  legislature  to 
withdraw  its  dependence  from  all  foreign  connec- 
tions, and  provide  such  a  constitutional  force 
within  itself,  as  will  be  fully  sufficient  to  baffle  all 
the  efforts  of  an  external  enemy.  The  apprehen- 
sions and  distraction  of  the  people  at  this  juncture 
plainly  evinced  the  expediency  of  such  a  national 
force  ;  but  different  parties  were  divided  in  their 
opinions  about  the  nature  of  such  a  provision. 
Some  of  the  warmest  friends  of  their  country  pro- 
posed a  well-regulated  militia,  as  an  institution  that 
would  effectually  answer  thejpurpose  of  defending 
a  wide  extended  sea  coast  from  invasion  ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  this  proposal  was  ridiculed  and 
refuted  as  impracticable  or  useless  by  all  the  re- 
tainers to  the  court,  and  all  the  officers  of  the  stand- 
ing army.  In  the  meantime,  as  the  experiment 
could  not  be  immediately  tried,  and  the  present 
juncture  demanded  some  instant  determination,  re- 
course was  had  to  a  foreign  remedy. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  March,  the  king  sent  a 
written  message  to  parliament,  intimating  that  be 
had  received  repeated  advices  from  different  per- 
sons and  places  that  a  design  had  been  formed  by 
the  French  court  to  invade  Great  Britain  or  Ire- 
land ;  and  the  great  preparations  of  forces,  ships, 
artillery,  and  warlike  stores,  then  notoriously  making 
in  the  ports  of  France  opposite  to  theBritfsh  coasts, 
together  with  the  language  of  the  French  minis- 
ters in  some  foreign  courts,  left  little  room  to  doubt 
the  reality  of  such  a  design :  that  his  majesty  had 
augmented  his  forces  both  by  sea  and  land,  and 
taken  proper  measures  and  precautions  for  putting 
his  kingdom  in  a  posture  of  defence :  that,  in  order 
further  to  strengthen  himself,  he  had  made  a  re- 
quisition of  a  body  of  Hessian  troops,  pursuant  to 
the  late  treaty,  to  be  forthwith  brought  over,  and 
for  that  purpose  ordered  transports  to  be  prepared : 
that  he  doubted  not  of  being  enabled  and  supported 
by  his  parliament  in  taking  such  measures  as  might 
be  conducive  to  an  end  so  essential  to  the  honour 
of  his  crown,  the  preservation  of  the  protestant  re- 
ligion, and  tile  laws  and  liberties  of  these  king- 
doms. This  message  was  no  sooner  received,  than 
both  houses  voted,  composed,  and  presented  very 
warm  and  affectionate  addresses,  in  which  his  ma- 
jesty was  thanked  for  the  requisition  he  had  made 
of  the  Hessian  troops;  a  measure  which  at  any 
other  time  would  have  been  stigmatized  with  all  the 
satire  and  rhetoric  of  the  opposition. 

HESSIANS  AND  HANOVERIANS  TRANS- 
PORTED INTO  ENGLAND. 

Evitr  this  precaution  was  thought  not  sufficient 
to  secure  the  island,  and  quiet  the  terrors  of  the 
people.  In  a  few  days  Mr.  Fox  the  new  minister, 
encouraged  by  the  unanimity  which  had  appeared 
so  conspicuous  in  the  motions  for  the  late  addresses, 
ventured  to  move  again,  in  the  house  of  commons, 
that  another  address  should  be  presented  to  the 
king,  beseeching  his  majesty,  that  for  the  more  ef- 
fectual defence  of  this  island,  and  for  the  better 
security  of  the  religion  and  liberties  of  bis  subjects, 
against  the  threatened  attack  by  a  foreign  enemy, 
he  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  order  twelve  bat- 
talions of  bis  electoral  troops,  together  with  the 
usual  detachment  of  artillery,  to^be  forthwith 
.brought  into  this  kingdom.  There  was  a  considera- 
ble party  in  the  house,  to  whom  such  a  motion  was 
odious  and  detestable  ;  but  considering  the  critical 
situation  of  affairs,  they  were  afraid  that  a  direct 
opposition  might  expose  them  to  a  more  odious 
suspicion :  they,  therefore,  moved  for  the  order  of 
the  day,  and  insisted  on  the  question's  being  put 
upon  that  motion ;  but  it  was  carried  in  the  nega- 
tive by  a  considerable  majority,  which  also  agreed 
to  the  other  proposal.  The  resolution  of  the  house 
was  communicated  to  the  lords,  who  unanimously 
concurred ;  and  their  joint  address  being  presented, 
bis  majesty  assured  them  he  would  Immediately 
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comply  with  their  request.  Accordingly,  such  ex- 
pedition was  used,  that  in  the  coarse  or  the  next 
month  both  Hanoverians  and  Hessians  arrive^  in 
England,  and  encamped  in  different  panfeof  the 
kingdom.— "As  the  fears  of  an  invasion  subtMod  in 
the  minds  of  the  people,  their  antipathy  to  these 
foreign  auxiliaries  emerged.  They  were  beheld 
with  the  eyes  of  jealousy,  suspicion,  and  disdain. 
They  were  treated  .v;«h  contempt,  reserre,  and 
rigour.  The  mioistrj  was  execrated  for  having  re- 
duced the  nation  to  such  a  low  circumstance  of 
disgrace,  as  that  they  should  owe  their  security  to 
German  mercenaries.  There  were  not  wanting 
some  incendiaries,  who  circulated  bints  and  insinu- 
ations, that  the  kingdom  had  been  purposely  left 
unprovided ;  and  that  the  natives  of  South  Britain 
had  been  formerly  subdued  and  expelled  by  a  body 
of  Saxon  auxiliaries,  whom  they  had  hired  for  their 
preservation.  In  a  word,  the  doubts  and  suspicions 
of  a  people,  naturally  blunt  and  jealous,  were  in- 
flamed to  such  a  degree  of  animosity,  that  nothing 
would  hare  restrained  them  from  violent  acts  of 
outrage,  but  the  most  orderly,  modest,  and  inoffen- 
sive behaviour  by  which  both  the  Hanoverians  and 
Hessians  were  distinguished. 

FRENCH  PREPARATIONS  AT  TOULON. 

CJnoib  the  cloak  of  an  invading  armament,  which 
engrossed  the  attention  of  the  British  nation,  the 
French  were  actually  employed  in  preparations  for 
an  expedition,  which  succeeded  according  to  their 
wish.  In  die  beginning  of  the  year,  advice  was 
received  that  a  French  squadron  would  soon  be  in 
a  condition  to  sail  from  Toulon;  this  was  afterwards 
confirmed  by  repeated  intelligence,  not  only  from 
foreign  gasettes,  but  also  from  English  ministers 
and  consuls  residing  in  Spain  and  Italy.  They 
affirmed  that  the  Toulon  squadron  consisted  of 
twelve  or  fifteen  ships  of  the  line,  with  a  great 
number  of  transports ;  that  they  were  supplied  with 
provision  for  two  months  only,  consequently  could 
not  be  intended  for  America ;  and  that  strong  bo- 
dies of  troops  were  on  their  march  from  different 
farts  of  the  French  dominions  to  Dauphiae  and 
Tovence  in  order  to  be  embarked.  Notwithstand- 
ing these  particulars  of  information,  which  plainly 
pointed  out  Minorca  as  the  object  of  their  expedi- 
tion ;  notwithstanding  the  extensive  and  important 
commerce  carried  on  by  the  subjects  of  Great  Bri- 
tain in  the  Mediterranean ;  no  care  was  taken  to 
send  thither  a  squadron  of  ships  capable  to  protect 
the  trade,  and  frustrate  the  designs  of  the  enemy. 
That  great  province  was  left  to  a  few  inconsiderable 
ships  and  frigates,  which  could  serve  no  other  pur- 
pose than  that  of  carryiug  intelligence  from  port  to 
port,  and  enriching  their  commanders,  by  making 
prise  of  merchant  vessels.  Nay,  the  ministry  seem- 
ed to  pay  little  or  no  regard  to  the  remonstrances 
of  general  Blakeney,  deputy  governor  of  Minorca, 
who,  in  repeated  advices,  represented  the  weakness 
of  the  garrison  which  he  commanded  in  St.  Philip's 
castle,  the  chief  fortress  on  the  island.  Far  from 
strengthening  the  garrison  with  a  proper  reinforce- 
ment, they  did  not  even  send  thither  the  officers 
belonging  to  it,  who  were  in  England  upon  leave 
of  absence,  nor  give  directions  for  any  vessel  to 
transport  them,  until  the  French  armament  was 
ready  to  make  a  descent  upon  that  island.  [See  note 
YY,rt  Me  out qftkU  Vol.] 

ADMIRAL  BYNG  SAILS  FOR  THE  MEDI- 
TERRANEAN. 

At  length,  the  destination  of  the  enemy's  fleet 
being  universally  known,  the  ministry  seemed  to 
rouse  from  their  lethargy,  and  Jike  persons  sudden- 
ly waked,  acted  with  hurry  and  precipitation.  In- 
stead of  detaching  a  squadron  that  in  all  respects 
should  be  superior  to  the  French  fleet  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  bestowing  the  command  of  it  upon 
an  officer  of  approved  courage  and  activity,  they 
allotted  no  more  than  ten  ships  of  the  line  for  this 
service,  vesting  the  command  of  them  in  admiral 
Byng,  who  had  never  met  with  any  occasion  to 
signalize  his  courage,  and  whose  character  was  not 
very  popular  in  the  navy ;  but  Mr.  West,  the  second 
in  command,  was  a  gentleman  universally  respected 
for  his  probity,  ability,  and  resolution.  The  ten 
shins  destined  for  tins  expedition,  were  but  in  very 
indifferent  order,  poorly  manned,  and  unprovided 
with  either  hospital  or  fire-ship.  They  sailed  from 
bjnthead  on  -the  seventh  day  of  April,  having  on 
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eral  Stuart,  Lord  Effingham,  and 
warns,  whose  regiments  were  in  garrison  at  Mi- 
norca, about  forty  inferior  officers,  and  near  one 
hfkndi^ed  recruits,  as  a  reinforcement  to  St.  Philip's 
fortress. 

ADMIRAL  BTNG  ARRIVES  AT  GIBRALTAR. 

Aptsr  all  the  intelligence  which  had  been  re- 
ceived, one  would  imagine  the  government  of 
England  was  still  ignorant  of  the  enemy's  force 
and  destination ;  for  the  instructions  delivered  to 
admiral  Byng,  imported,  that  on  his  arrival  at 
Gibraltar,  he  should  inquire  whether  any  French 
squadron  had  passed  through  the  straits ;  and  thai 
being  certified  in  the  affirmative,  as  it  was  probably 
designed  for  North  America,  he  should  immediateiy 
detach  rear-admiral  West  to  Louisbourg,  on  the 
island  of  Cape-Breton,  with  such  a  number  of  ships, 
as,  when  jomed  with  those  at  Halifax,  would  consti- 
tute a  force  superior  to  the  armament  of  the  enemy. 
On  the  second  day  of  May,  admiral  Byng  arrived 
at  Gibraltar^  where  he  found  «»p»»*w  Edgecombe, 
with  the  Princess  Louisa  ship  of  war,  and  a  sloop, 
who  informed  him  that  the  French  armament,  com- 
manded by  M.  de  la  Galissonniere,  consisting  of 
thirteen  ships  of  the  line,  with  a  great  number  of 
transports,  having  on  board  a  body  of  fifteen  thou- 
sand land  forces,  had  sailed  from  Toulon  on  the 
tenth  day  of  April,  and  made  a  descent  upon  the 
island  of  Minorca,  from  whence  he  (capt.  Edge- 
combe) had  been  obliged  to  retire  at  their  approach. 
General  Fowke,  who  commanded  at  Gibraltar,  had 
received  two  successive  orders  from  the  secretary 
at  war,  with  respect  to  his  sparing  a  battalion  of 
troops  to  be  transported  by  Mr.  Byng,  as  a  rein- 
forcement to  Minorca ;  but  as  the  two  orders  Ap- 
peared inconsistent  or  equivocal,  a  council  of  war 
was  consulted,  and  the  majority  were  of  opinion 
that  no  troops  should  be  sent  from  thence  to  Minor- 
ca, except  a  detachment  to  supply  the  deficu 
the  little  squadron  of  capt.  Edgecombe, 
left  a  good  number  of  his  seamen  and  i 
under  the  command  of  captain  Scroop,  to  assist  in 
the  defence  of  Fort  St.  Philip's.  These  articles  of 
intelligence  the  admiral  despatched  by  an  expi 
to  the  lords  of  the  admiralty,  and  in  his  letter  mi 
use  of  some  impolitic  expressions,  which,  in  all  pro- 
bability, it  would  have  been  well  for  him  had  he 
omitted.  He  said,  if  he  had  been  so  happy  as  to 
have  arrived  at  Mabon  before  the  French  had  land 
ed,  he  flattered  himself  he  should  have  been  able  Is 
prevent  their  getting  a  footing  on  that  island.  He 
complained,  that  there  were  no  magazine*  in  Gib- 
raltar for  supplying  the  squadron  with  necessaries ; 
that  the  careening  wharfs,  pits,  and  nrorn  houses 
were  entirely  decayed,  so  that  he  should  find  the 

} greatest  difficulty  In  cleaning  the  ships  that  were 
oul  j  and  this  was  the  case  with  some  of  those  he 
carried  out  from  England,  as  well  as  with 
which  had  been  for  some  time  cruising  in  the 
terranean.  He  signified  his  opinion,  net,  even  U 
it  should  be  found  practicable,  it  would  be  very 
impolitic  to  throw  any  men  into  St.  Philip's  castle 
which  could  not  be  saved  without  a  land  force  suffi- 
cient to  raise  tile  siege ;  therefore,  a  small  rein- 
forcement would  only  add  so  many  men  to  the 
number  which  must  fall  into  the  hands,  of  the  ene- 
my. He  observed,  that  sudi  engineers  and  artillery* 
men  in  Gibraltar,  as  had  been  at  Minorca,  were  of 
opinion,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  throw  any 
number  of  men  into  St.  Philip's,  if  the  French  had 
erected  batteries  on  the  two  shores  near  the  en- 
trance of  the  harbour,  so  as  to  bar  all  passage  up  to 
the  sally-port  of  the  fortress  ;  and  with  this  opinion 
he  signified  the  concurrence  of  his  own  sentiments. 
The  first  part  of  this  letter  was  a  downright  im- 
peachment of  the  ministry,  for  having  delayed  the 
expedition,  for  having  sent  out  ships  unfit  for  ser- 
vice, and  for  having  neglected  the  "»*gy«»nftt  and 
wharfs  at  Gibraltar.  In  the  latter  part  he  seemed 
to  prepare  them  for  the  subsequent  account  of  he 
misconduct  and  miscarriage.  It  cannot  be  supposed 
that  they  underwent  this  accusation  without  appre- 
hension and  resentment ;  and  as  they  foresaw  the 
Ioj*  of  Minorca,  which  would  not  fail  to  excite  a 
national  clamour,  perhaps  they  now  began  to  take 
measures  for  gratifying  their  resentment,  and 
transferring  the  blame  from  themselves  to  the  per- 
son who  had  presumed  to  hint  a  disapprobation  of 
their  conduct ;  for  this  purpose  they  could  not  hare 
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HB  ENGAGES  M.  DB  LA  GAL1SSONNIERR 
OFP  MINORCA. 

Thb  admiral  being  strengthened  by  Mr.  Edge> 
combe,  and  reinforced  by  a  detachment  from  the 
garrison,  set  Mil  from  Gibraltar  on  the  eighth  day 
of  May,  and  was  joined  off  Majorca  by  hia  majesty's 
ship  the  Phoenix,  under  the  command  of  captain 
Herrey,  who  confirmed  the  intelligence  he  had 
already  received,  teaching  the  strength  and  destina- 
tion ofthe  French  sqoadron.  When  he  approached 
Minorca,  he  descried  the  British  colours  still  flying 
at  the  castle  of  St.  Philip's,  and  several  bomb-bat- 
teries playing  upon  it  from  different  quarters  where 
Ike  French  banners  were  displayed.    Thus  inform- 
ed, he  detached  three  ships  a-head,  with  captain 
Herrey,  to  reconnoitre  the  harbour's  mouth,  and 
land,  if  possible,  a  letter  for  general  Blakeney, 
firing  him  to  understand  the  fleet  was  come  to  hia 
assistance.     Before  this  attempt  could  bo  made, 
the  French  fleet  appearing  to  the  south-east,  and 
the  wind  blowing  strong  off  shore,  he  recalled  his 
•hips,  and  formed  the  line  of  battle.    About  six 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  enemy,  to  the  number  of 
seventeen  ships,  thirteen  of  which  appeared  to  be 
rery  large,  advanced  in  order ;  but  about  seven 
tacked,  with  a  view  to  gain  the  weather-gage*    Mr. 
Byng,  in  order  to  preserve  that  advantage,  as  well 
as  to  make  sure  of  the  land-wind  in  the  morning, 
followed  their  example,  being  then    about    Ave 
leagues  from  Cape  Mola.    At  day-light  the  enemy 
could  not  be  descried ;  but  two  tartanes  appearing 
close  to  the  rear  of  die  English  squadron,  they 
were  immediately  chased  by  signal.    One  escaped, 
and  the  other  being  taken,  was  found  to  have  on 
board  two  French  captains,  two  lieutenants,  and 
about  one  hundred   private  soldiers,  part  of  six 
hundred  who  had  been  sent  out  in  tartanes  the 
preceding  day,  to  reinforce  the  enemy's  squadron. 
This  soon  re-appearing,  the  line  of  battle  was  form- 
ed on  each  side,  and  about  two  o'clock  admiral 
Byng  threw  out  a  signal  to  bear  away  two  points 
from  the  wind  and  engage.    At  this  time  Ins  dis- 
tance from  the  enemy  was  so  great,  that  rear- 
admiral  West,  perceiving  it  impossible,  to  comply 
with  both  orders,  bore  away  with  his  division  seven 
points  from  the  wind,  and  closing  down  upon  the 
enemy,  attacked  them  with  such  impetuosity  that 
the  ships  which  opposed  him  were  in  a  little  time 
driven  oat  of  the  line.    Had  he  been  properly  sus- 
tained by  the  van,  in  all  probability  the  British 
fleet  would  have  obtained  a  complete  victory  ;  but 
the  other  division  did    not  bear  down,  and  the 
enemy's  centre  keeping  that  station,  rear-admiral 
West  could  not  pursue  his  advantage  without  run- 
ning the  risk  of  seeing  his  communication  with  the 
rest  of  the  hue  entirely  cut  off.    In  the  begmning 
of  Cue  action,  the  Intrepid,  in  Mr.  Byng**  division, 
was  so  diaabfed  in  her  rigging,  that  she  could  not 
be  managed,  and  drove  on  the  ship  that  was  next 
in  position ;  a  circumstance  which  obliged  several 
others  to  throw  all  aback,  in  order  to  avoid  con- 
fusion, and  for  some  time  retarded  the  action. 
Certain  it  is,  that  Mr.  Byng,  though  accommodated 
with  a  noble  ship  of  ninety  guns,  made  little  or  no 
use  of  his  artillery,  but  kept  aloof,  either  from  an 
overstrained  observance  of  discipline,  or  timidity. 
When  hia  captain  exhorted  him  to  bear  down  upon 
the  enemy,  he  very  coolly  replied,  that  he  would 
avoid  the  error  o1  admiral  Matthews,  who,  in  his 
engagement  with  the  French  and  Spanish  squadrons 
offToulon,  during  the  preceding  war,  had  broke 
the  line  by  bis  own  precipitation,  and   exposed 
himself  singly  to  'a  Are  that  he  could  not  sustain. 
Mr.  Byng,  on  the  contrary,  was  determined  against 
acting,  except  with  the  fine  entire :  and,  on  pre- 
tence of  rectifying  the  disorder  which  had  happen- 
ed among  some  or  the  ships,  hesitated  so  long,  and 
kopt  at  such  a  wary  distance,  that  he  never  was 
properly  engaged,  though  he  received  some  few 
shots  in  hia  hull.    M.  de  la  Galissonniere  seemed 
equally-  averse  to  the  continuance  of  the  battle ; 
part  or  bis  squadron  had  been  fairly  obliged  to  quit 
the  line ;  and  though  he  was  rather  superior  to  the 
English  in  number  of  men  and  weight  of  metal,  he 
did  not  choose  to  abide  the  consequence  of  a  closer 
fight  with  an  enemy  so  expert  in  naval  operations  : 
he,  therefore,  took  advantage  of  Mr.  Byng's  hesi- 
tation, and  edged  away  with  an  easy  sail  to  join 


bis  van.  which  had  been  discomfited.  The  English 
admiral  gave  chase-;  but  tine  French  ships  being 
clean,  lie  could  not  come  up  and  close  them  again, 
to  they  retired  at  their  leisure.  Then  he  put  his 
squadron  on  the  other  tack,  in  order  to  keep  the 
<jr4ud  of  the  enemy  ;  and  next  morning  they  were 
altogether  out  of  sight. 

While  he  lay-to  with  the  rest  of  his  fleet,  at  the 
distance  of  ten  leagues  from  Mahon,  he  detached 
cruiser*  to  look  for  some  missing  ships,  which 
joined  him  accordingly,  and  made  an  inquiry  into 
tile  condition  of  the  squadron.  The  number  of 
killed  amounted  to  forty  two,  including  captain 
Andrews,  of  the  Defiance,  and  about  one  hundred 
and  sixty-eight  were  wounded.  Three  of  the  ca- 
pital ships  were  so  damaged  in  their  masts,  that 
they  could  not  keep  the  sea,  with  any  regard  to 
their  safety ;  a  great  number  of  the  seamen  were 
ill,  and  there  'was  no  vessel  which  could  be  con 
verted  into  an  hospital  for  the  sick  and  wounded. 
In  this  situation  Mr.  Byng  called  a  council  of  war, 
at  which  the  land-officers  were  present.  He  re- 
presented to  them,  that  he  was  much  inferior  to 
the  enemy  in  weight  of  metal  and  number  of 
men  ;  that  they  had  the  advantage  of  sending  their 
wounded  to  Minorca,  from  whence  at  the  same 
time  they  were  refreshed  and  reinforced  occasion- 
ally  ;  that,  in  his  opinion,  it  was  impracticable  to 
relieve  St.  Philip's  fort,  and,  therefore,  they  ought 
to  make  the  best  of  their  way  back  to  Gibraltar, 
which  might  require  immediate  protection.  They 
unanimously  concurred  with  his  sentiments,  and 
thither  he  directed  his  course  accordingly.  How 
he  came  to  be  so  well  acquainted  with  the  impracti- 
cability of  relieving  general  Blakeney,  it  is  not  easy 
to  determine,  as  no  experiment  was  made  for  that 
purpose.  Indeed,  the  neglect  of  such  a  trial  seems 
to  have  been  the  least  excusable  part  of  his  con- 
duct ;  for  it  afterwards  appeared,  that  the  officers 
and  soldiers  belonging  to  the  garrison  might  have 
been  landed  at  the  sally-port,  without  running  any 
great  risk  ;  and  a  gentleman,  then  in  the  fort, 
actually  passed  and  repassed  in  a  boat,  unhurt  by 
any  of  the  enemy's  batteries. 

Mr.  Byng's  letter  to  the  admiralty,  containing  a 
detail  of  this  action,  is  said  to  have  arrived  some 
days  before  it  was  made  public  ;  and  when  it  ap- 
peared, was  curtailed  of  divers  expressions,  and 
whole  paragraphs,  which  either  tended  to  his  own 
justification,  or  implied  a  censure  on  the  conduct  of 
hit  superiors.  Whatever  use  might  have  been 
made  of  this  letter  while  it  remained  a  secret  to  the 
public  we  shall  not  pretend  to  explain  ;  but  sure  it 
is,  that,  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  June,  Sir  Edward 
Hawko  and  admiral  Saunders  sailed  from  Spithead 
to  Gibraltar,  to  supersede  the  admirals  Byng  and 
West,  in  the  command  of  the  Mediterranean  squad- 
ron ;  and  Mr.  Byng's  letter  was  not  published  till 
the  twenty*sixth  day  of  the  same  month,  when  it 
produced  all  the  effect  which  that  gentleman's 
bitterest  enemies  could  have  desired.  The  popu- 
lace took  fire  like  a  train  of  the  most  hasty  com- 
bustibles, and  broke  out  into  such  a  clamour  of 
rage  and  indignation  against  the  devoted  admiral, 
as  could  not  have  been  exceeded  if  he  had  lost  the 
whole  navy  of  England,  and  left  the  coasts  of  the 
kingdom  naked  to  invasion.  This  animosity  was 
carefully  fomented  and  maintained  by  artful  emis- 
saries, who  mingled  with  all  public  assemblies, 
from  the  drawing-room  at  Saint  James's  to  the 
mob  at  Charing-cross.  They  expatiated  upon  tile 
insolence,  the  folly,  the  cowardice,  and  misconduct 
of  the  unhappy  admiral.  They  even  presumed  to 
make  their  sovereign  in  some  measure  an  instru- 
ment of  their  calumny,  by  suggesting,  that  his  ma- 
jesty had  prognosticated  Byng's  Misbehaviour  from 
the  contents  of  his  first  letter,  dated  at  Gibraltar. 
They  ridiculed  and  refuted  the  reasons  he  had 
given  for  returning  to  that  fortress,  after  his  scan- 
dalous rencounter  with  the  French  squadron ;  and, 
in  order  to  exasperate  them  to  the  most  implaca- 
ble resentment,  they  exaggerated  tile  terrible  con- 
sequences of  losing  Minorca,  which  must  now  be 
subdued  through  his  treachery  or  want  of  resolu- 
tion. In  a  word,  he  was  devoted  as  the  scape- 
goat of  the  ministry,  to  whoso  supine  negligence, 
ignorance,  and  misconduct,  the  loss  of  that  Im- 
portant fortress  was  undoubtedly  owing.  Byng's 
miscarriage  was  thrown  out  like  a  barrel  to  the 
whale,  in  order  to  engage  the  attention  of  the 
people,  that  it  might  not  be  attracted  by  the  real 
cause  of  the  national  misfortune.    In  order  to  keep 
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up  the  flame  which  had  been  kindled  against  the 
admiral,  recourse  was  had  to  the  lowest  artifices. 
Agents  were  employed  to  vilify  his  person-  in  all 
public  places  of  vulgar  resort ;  and  mobs  were  hired 
at  different  parts  of  the  capital  to  hang  and  born 
him  in  effigy. 

ADMIRAL  BYNG  SUPERSEDED  AND  SENT 
HOME  PRISONER. 

Thx  two  officers  who  succeeded  to  die  command 
la  the  Mediterranean,  were  accompanied  by  lord 
Fyrawley,  whom  his  majesty   had  appointed   to 
lupersede  general  Fowke  in  the  government  of 
Gibraltar,  that  gentleman  having  incurred  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  ministry,  for  not  hairing  understood 
an  order. which  was  unintelligible.    By  the  same 
conveyance,  a  letter  from  the  secretary  to  the  ad- 
miralty was  transmitted  to  Mr.  Byng,  giving  him 
notice  that  he  was  recalled.    To  this  intimation  he 
replied  in  such  a  manner  as  denoted  a  conscious- 
ness of  having  done  his  duty,  and  a  laudable  desire 
to  vindicate  his  own  conduct.    His  answer  contain- 
ed a  further  account  of  the  engagement  in  which 
he  was  supposed  to  have  misbehaved,  intermixed 
with  some  puerile  calculations  of  the  enemy's  su- 
periority in  weight  of  metal,  which  served  no  other 
purpose  than  that  of  exposing  his  character  suH 
more  to  ridicule  and  abuse ;  and  be  was  again  so 
impolitic  as  to  hasard  certain  expressions,  which 
added  fresh  fuel  to  the  resentment  of  his  enemies. 
Directions  were  immediately  despatched  to  Sir  Ed- 
ward Hawke,  that  Byng  should  he  scut  home  in 
arrest;  and  an  order  to  the  same   purpose  was 
lodged  at  every  port  in  the  kingdom :  precautions 
which,  however  unnecessary  to  secure  the  person 
of  a  man  who  longed  ardently  to  justify  his  charac- 
ter by  a  public  trial,  were  yet  productive  of  con- 
siderable effect  in  augmenting  the  popular  odium. 
Admiral  Byng  immediately  embarked  m  die  ship 
which  had  carried  out  his  successor,  and  was  ac- 
companied by  Mr.  West,  general  Fowke,  and  sev- 
eral other  officers  of  that  garrison,  who  were  also 
recalled,  in  consequence  of  having  subscribed  to 
the  result  of  the  council  of  war,  which  we  hare 
mentioned  above.  '  When  they  arrived  in  England, 
Mr.  West  met'with  such  a  gracious  reception  from 
his  majesty  as  was  thought  due  to  his  extraordinary 
merit ;  but  Mr.  Byng  was  committed  close  prisoner 
in  an  apartment  of  Greenwich  hospital. 

ACCOUNT  OP  THE  SIEGE  OF  ST.  PHILIP'S 
FORT  IN  MINORCA. 

In  die  mean  time,  the  siege  of  St.  Philip's  fort 
in  Minorca  was  prosecuted  with  unremitting  vigour. 
The  armament  of  Toulon,  consisting  of  the  fleet 
commanded  by  M.  de  la  Galissonnlere,  and  the 
troops  under  die  duke  de  Richelieu,  arrived  on  the 
eighteenth  day  of  April  at  the  port  of  Ciudadella, 
on  that  part  of  the  island  opposite  to  Mahon,  or  St. 
Philip's,  and  immediately  began  to  disembark  their 
forces.  Two  days  before  they  reached  the  island, 
general  Blakeney  had,  by  a  packet  boat,  received 
certain  intelligence  of  their  approach,  and  began 
to  make  preparations  for  die  defence  of  die  castle. 
The  fort  which  he  commanded  was  very  extensive, 
surrounded  with  numerous  redoubts,  ravelins,  and 
other  outworks ;  and  provided  with  subterranean 
galleries,  mines,  and  traverses,  cut  out  of  the  solid 
rock  with  incredible  labour.  Upon  the  whole  this 
was  one  of  the  best  fortified  places  in  Europe,  well 
supplied  with  artillery,  ammunition  and  provision ; 
and,  without  all  doubt,  might  have  sustained  the 
most  desperate  siege,  had  it  been  defended  by  a 
numerous  garrison,  conducted  by  able  engineers,  un- 
der the  eye  and  auspices  of  an  able  and  skilful  com- 
mander. All  these  advantages,  however,  did  not 
concur  on  this  occasion.  The  number  of  troops  in 
Minorca  did  not  exceed  four  regiments,  whereas 
the  nature  of  the  works  required  at  least  double 
the  number ;  and  even  of  these,  above  forty  officers 
were  absent.  The  chief  engineer  was  rendered  lame 
by  the  gout,  and  the  general  himself  oppressed 
with  the  infirmities  of  old  age.  The  natives  of  the 
island  might  have  been  serviceable  as  pioneers,  or 
day-labourers,  but  from  their  hatred  to  the  protec- 
tant religion,  they  were  generally  averse  to  the 
English  government,  although  they  had  lived  hap- 
pily and  grown  wealthy  under  its  influence. 

PRECAUTIONS  TAKEN  BY  BLAKENEY. 
Thp.  governor  ordered  his  officers  to  beat  up  for 


volunteers  in  the  adjacent  town  of  St.  Philip's ;  bnt 
few  or  none  would  enlist  under  hie  banners,  and  it 
seems  be  would  not  venture  to  compel  them  into 
the  service.    He  recalled  all  his  advanced  parties ; 
and,  in  particular,  a  company  posted  at  ForneQes, 
where  a  small  redoubt  had  been  raised,  and  five 
companies  at  Ciudadella,  a  post  fortified  with  two 
pieces  of  cannon,'  which  were  now  withdrawn  as 
soon  as  the  enemy  began  to  disembark  their  forces. 
At  the  same  time  major  Cunningham  was  detached 
with  a  party  to  break  down  the  bridges,  and  break 
up  the  roads  between  that  place  and  St.  Philip's ; 
but  the  task  of  destroying  the  roads  could  not  be 
performed  in  such  a  hurry,  on  account  of  the  hard 
rock  which  runs  along  the  surface  of  the  ground 
through  this  whole  island :  nor  was  there  time  to 
demolish  the  town  of  St.  Philip's,  which  stood  so 
near  the  fort,  that  the  enemy  could  not  fail  to  cake 
advantage  of  its  neighbourhood.  Hie  streets  served 
them  for  trenches,  which  otherwise  could  not  have 
been  dug  through  the  solid  rock.    Here  they  made 
a  lodgement  close  to  the  works ;  here  they  found 
convenient  barracks  and  quarters  of  refreshment, 
masks  for  their  batteries,  and  an  effectual  cover  for 
their  mortars  and  bombardiers.    The  general  has  ' 
been  blamed  for  leaving  the  town  standing ;  but  if 
we  consider  his  uncertainty  concerning  the  destin- 
ation of  the  French  armament,  the  odious  nature 
of  such  a  precaution,  which  could  not  fail  to  exas- 
perate the  inhabitants,  and  the  impossibility  of  exe- 
cuting such  a  scheme  after  the  first  appearance  of 
the  enemy,  he  will  be  found  excusable,  if  not  alto- 
gether blameless.      Some  houses  and  windmills 
were  actually  demolished,  so  as  to  dear  the  esplan- 
ade and  the  approaches.    All  the  wine  in  die  cel- 
lars of  St.  Philip's  town  was  destroyed,  and  the 
butts  were  carried  into  the  castie,  where  they 
might  serve  for  gabions  and  traverses.    Five  and 
twenty  Minorqum  bakers  were  hired,  and  a  large 
number  of  cattle  brought  into  the  fort,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  garrison.    Tne  ports  were  walled  up,  die 
posts  assigned,  the  sentinels  placed,  and  ail  the 
different    guards   appointed.      Commodore  Edge- 
cumbe,  who  then  anchored  in  die  harbour  of'  Ma- 
hon, close  under  the  walls  of  die  castie,  sailed  away 
with  his  little  squadron,  consisting  of  the  Chester- 
field, Princess  Louisa,  Portland,  and  Dolphin,  after 
having  left  all  his  marines,  a  detachment  from  Gib- 
raltar, the  whole  crew  of  the  Porcupine  sloop,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  Dolphin's  as  a  reinforce- 
ment to  the  fort,  under  the  immediate  direction 
and  command  of  captain  Scroop,  of  the  Dolphin, 
who,  with  great  gallantry,  offered  himself  for  this 
severe  duty,  and  bravely  signalised  himself  durmg 
the  whole  siege.    The  French  admiral  might  cer- 
tainly have  blocked  up  this  harbour  in  such  a  man- 
ner, as  would  have  prevented  the  escape  of  these 
shins,    and  divers  other  rich   merchant   vessels, 
which  happened  then  to  be  at  Mahon ;  but,  in  all 

Srobahtlitv,  they  purposely  allowed  them  to  ahan- 
on  the  place,  which,  on  any  emergency,  or  assault, 
their  crews  and  officers  would  have  considerably 
reinforced.  The  enemy  were  perfectiy  acquainted 
with  the  great  extent  of  die  works,  and  the  weak- 
ness of  the  garrison,  from  which  circumstance  they 
derived  the  most  sanguine  hopes  that  die  place 
might  be  suddenly  taken,  without  the  trouble  of  a 
regular  siege.  After  Mr.  Edgecumbe  had  sailed 
from  Gibraltar,  and  general  Blakeney  had  ordered 
a  sloop  to  be  sunk  in  die  channel  that  lends  to  die 
harbour,  die  French  squadron  made  its  appear- 
ance at  this  part  of  the  island ;  but,  without  having 
attempted  any  thing  against  the  fort,  fell  to  toe- 
ward  of  Cape  Mola.  Next  day  they  came  in  sight 
again,  but  soon  bore  away,  and  never  aflerwaid*, 
during  the  whole  course  of  the  siege,  approached 
so  near  as  to  give  the  garrison  the  least  disturb- 
ance. 

On  die  twenty  second  day  of  April,  the  governor 
sent  a  drummer  to  the  French  general  with  a  let- 
ter, desiring  to  know  his  reasons  for  invading  the 
island.  To  this  an  answer  was  returned  by  the 
duke  de  Richelieu,  declaring  he  was  come  with 
intention  to  reduce  the  island  under  the  dominion 
of  his  most  christian  majesty,  by  way  of  retaliation 
for  the  conduct  of  his  master,  who  had  seised  and 
detained  the  ships  belonging  to  the  king  of  France 
and  his  subjects.  If  we  may  judge  from  the  first 
operations  of  this  nobleman,  he  was  but  mdifTereut- 
ly  provided  with  engineers ;  for  instead  of  befjnv 
ning  his  approaches  on  the  side  of  St.  Philip^ 
Town,  close  by  the  outworks,  where  he  might  have 
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been  screened  from  the  fire  of  the  garrison,  his  bat- 
teries were  erected  at  Cape  Mola,  on 'the  other  side 
of  the  harbour,  where  they  were  more  exposed, 
their  fire  much  less  effectual,  and  indeed  at  too 

Sreat  a  distance  to  be  of  any  service.  The  fire  of 
t.  Philip's  was  so  severe,  and  the  cannon  so  well 
served  on  this  quarter,  that  in  a  little  time  the  ene- 
my thought  proper  to  change  their  plan  of  attack, 
and  advance  on  the  side  of  St.  Philip's  Town,  which 
ought  to  have  been  the  first  object  of  their  consider- 
ation, especially  as  they  could  find  little  or  no  earth 
to  fill  their  gabions,  and  open  their  trenches  in  the 
usual  form.  On  the  twelfth  of  May,  about  nine  at 
night,  they  opened  two  bomb-batteries,  near  the 
place  where  the  windmills  had  been  destroyed; 
and  from  that  period  an  incessant  fire  was  kept  up 
on  both  sides,  from  mortars  and  cannon,  the  French 
continuing  to  raise  new  batteries  in  every  situation 
from  whence  they  could  annoy  the  besieged. 

On  the  seventeenth  day  of  the  month,  the  garri- 
son were  transported  with  joy  at  sight  of  the  British 
squadron,  commanded  by  admiral  Byng ;  and  Mr. 
Boyd,  commissary  of  the  stores,  ventured  to  embark 
iu  a  small  boat,  with  six  oars,  which  passed  from 
St.  Stephen's  cove,  a  creek  on  the  west  side  of  the 
fortification,  through  a  shower  of  cannon  and  mus- 
ketry from  the  enemy's  post  on  the  other  side,  and 
actually  reached  the  open  sea,  his  design  bemg  to 
join  the  squadron ;  but  this  being  at  a  great  distance, 
stretching  away  to  the  southward,  and  Mr*  Boyd 
perceiving  himself  chased  by  two  of  the  enemy's 
tight  vessels,  he  returned  by  the  same  route  to  the 
garrison,  without  having  sustained  the  least  dam- 
age. A  circumstance  which  plainly  confutes  the 
notion  of  Mr.  Byng,  that  it  was  impracticable  to 
open  a  communication  with  the  garrison  of  St. 
Philip's.  Next  day  the  hopes  of  the  besieged,  which 
had  prognosticated  a  naval  victory  to  the  British 
squadron,  a  speedy  relief  to  themselves,  and  no 
less  than  captivity  to  the  assailants,  were  consider- 
ably damped  by  the  appearance  of  the  French  fleet, 
which  quietly  returned  to  their  station  off  the  har- 
.  hour  oiMahon.  That  same  evening  they  were  told 
by  a  deserter,  that  the  English  fleet  bad  been  worst- 
ed in  an  engagement  by  Af .  de  la  Gattssonniere ; 
and  this  information  was  soon  confirmed  by  a  gen- 
eral discharge,  or  feu-de-joie,  through  the  whole 
French  camp,  to  celebrate  the  victory  they  pretend- 
ed to  hare  obtained.  How  little  soever  they  had 
reason  to  boast  of  any  advantage  in  the  action,  the 
retreat  of  the  English  squadron  was  undoubtedly 
equivalent  to  a  victory ;  for  had  Mr.  Byng  acquired 
and  maintained  the  superiority  at  sea,  the  French 
forces,  which  had  been  disembarked  in  Minorca, 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  obliged  to  sur- 
render prisoners  of  war  to  his  Britannic  majesty. 
The  case  was  now  much  altered  in  their  favour : 
their  squadron  cruised  about  the  island  without 
molestation ;  and  they  daily  received,  by  means  of 
their  transports,  reinforcements  of  men  and  am- 
munition, as  well  as  constant  supplies  of  provisions. 
The  English  garrison,  however  mortified  at  find- 
ing themselves  thus  abandoned,-  resolved  to  acquit 
themselves  with  gallantry  in  the  defence  of  the 
place,  not  without  some  remaining  hope  that  the 
English  squadron  would  be  reinforced,  and  return 
to  their  relief.  In  the  mean  time,  they  sustained 
and  retorted  the  enemy's  fire  with  undaunted  reso- 
lution. They  remounted  cannon,  the  carriages  of 
which  had  been  disabled :  they  removed  them  occa- 
sionally to  places  from  whence  it  was  judged  they 
could  do  the  greatest  execution:  they  repaired 
breaches,  restored  merlins,  and  laboured  with  sur- 
prising alacrity,  even  when  they  were  surrounded 
by  the  numerous  batteries  of  the  foe  ;  when  their 
embrasures,  and  even  the  parapets,  were  demolish- 
ed, and  they  stood  exposed  not  only  to  the  cannon 
and  mortars,  but  also  to  the  musketry,  which  fired 
upon  them,  without  ceasing,  from  the  windows  of 
tine  houses  in  the  town  of  St.  Philip.  By  this  time 
they  were  invested  with  an  army  of  twenty  thous- 
and men,  and  plied  incessantly  from  sixty-two  bat- 
tering cannon,  twenty-one  mortars,  and  four  how- 
itsers,  besides  the  small  arms:  nevertheless,  the 
loss  of  men  within  the  fortress  was  very  inconsider- 
able, the  garrison  being  mostly  secured  in  the  sub- 
terranean works,  which  were  unpenetrable  to  shells 
or  shot.  By  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  June  they 
had  made  a  practicable  breach  in  one  of  the  rave- 
lins, and  damaged  the  other  outworks  to  such  a  de- 
gree, that  they  determined  this  night  to  give  a  gen- 
eral aseault.  Accordingly,  between  the  hours  often 


and  eleven,  they  advanced  to  the  attack  from  all 
quarters  on  the  land-side.  At  the  same  time  a  strong 
detachment  in  armed  boats,  attempted  to  force  the 
harbour,  and  penetrate  into  the  creek,  called  St. 
Stephen's  Cove,  to  storm  Fort  Charles,  and  second 
the  attack  upon  Fort  Marlborough,  on  the  farther 
side  of  the  creek,  the  most  detached  of  all  the  out 
works.  The  enemy  advanced  with  great  intrepidi 
ty(  and  their  commander,  the  duke  de  Richelieu,  is 
said  to  have  led  them  up  the  works  in  person.  Such 
an  assault  could  not  but  be  attended  with  great 
slaughter :  they  were  mowed  down,  as  they  ap- 
proached, with  grape  shot  and  musketry ;  and  sev- 
eral mines  were  sprung  with  great  effect,  so  that 
the  glacis  was  almost  covered  with  the  dying  and 
the  dead.  Nevertheless,  they  persevered  with  un- 
common resolution  ;  and,  though  repulsed  on  every 
other  side,  at  length  made  a  lodgement  in  the 
queen's  redoubt,  which  had  been  greatly  damaged 
by  their  cannon.  Whether  .their  success  in  this 
quarter  was  owing  to  the  weakness  of  the  place,  or 
to  the  timidity  of  the  defender,  certain  it  ia,  the 
enemy  were  in  possession  before  it  was  known  to 
tile  officers  of  the  garrison ;  for  lieutenant-colonel 
Jeffries,  the  second  m  command,  who  had  acquitted 
himself  since  the  beginning  of  the  siege  with  equal 
courage,  skill,  and  activity,  in  his  visitation  of  this 
post,  was  suddenly  surrounded  and  taken  by  a  file 
of  French  grenadiers,  at  a  time  when  he  never 
dreamed  they  had  made  a  lodgement.  Major  Cun- 
ningham, who  accompanied  him,  met  with  a  severer 
fate,  though  he  escaped  captivity:  he  was  run 
through  the  arm  with  a  bayonet,  and  the  piece  be- 
ing discharged  at  the  same  time,  shattered  the 
bones  of  his  hand  in  such  a  manner,  that  he  was 
maimed  for  life.  In  this  shocking  condition  he  re- 
tired behind  a  traverse,  and  was  carried  home  to  Ins 
quarters.  Thus  the  governor  was  deprived  of  his 
two  principal  assistants,  one  being  taken,  and  the 
other  disabled. 

The  enemy  having  made  themselves  masters  of 
Anstruther's  and  the  queen's  redoubts,  from  which 
perhaps  they  might  have  been  dislodged,  had  a  vi- 

Srous  effort  been  made  for  that  purpose,  before 
By  had  leisure  to  secure  themselves,  the  duke  de 
Richelieu  ordered  a  parley  to  be  beat,  in  order  to 
obtain  permission  to  bury  the  dead,  and  remove  the 
wounded.  This  request  was  granted  with  more  hu- 
manity than  discretion,  inasmuch  as  the  enemy 
took  this  opportunity  to  throw  a  reinforcement  of 
men  privately  into  the  places  where  the  lodgements 
had  been  made,  and  these  penetrated  into  the  gal- 
lery of  the  mines,  which  communicated  with  all  the 
other  outworks.  During  this  short  cessation,  Gen- 
eral Blakeney  summoned  a  council  of  war  to  deli- 
berate upon  the  state  of  the  fort  and  garrison ;  and 
the  majority  declared  for  a  capitulation.  The  works 
were  in  many  places  ruined ;  the  body  of  the  castle 
was  shattered ;  many  guns  were  dismounted,  the 
embrasures  and  parapets  demolished,  the  palisa- 
does  broke  in  pieces,  the  garrison  exhausted  with 
hard  duty  and  incessant  watching,  and  the  enemy 
in  possession  of  the  subterranean  communications. 
Besides,  the  governor  had  received  information  from 
prisoners,  that  the  duke  de  Richelieu  was  alarmed 
by  a  report  that  the  marshal  dukede  Belleisle  would 
be  sent  to  supersede  him  in  the  command,  and  for 
that  reason  would  hazard  another  desperate  assault, 
which  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  majority  the  garri- 
son could  not  sustain.  These  considerations,  added 
to  the  despair  of  being  relieved,  induced  him  to  de- 
mand a  capitulation.  But  this  measure  was  not 
taken  with  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  council. 
Some  officers  observed,  that  the  garrison  was  very 
little  diminished,  and  still  in  good  spirits :  that  no 
breach  was  made  in  the  body  of  the  castle,  nor  a 
single  cannon  erected  to  batter  in  breach  i  that  the 
loss  of  an  outwork  was  never  deemed  a  sufficient 
reason  for  surrendering  such  a  fortress :  that  the 
counterscarp  was  not  yet  taken,  nor,  on  account  of 
the  rocky  sou,  could  be  taken,  except  by  assault, 
which  would  cost  the  enemy  a  greater  number  than 
they  had  lost  in  their  late  attempt:  that  they  could 
not  attack  tile  ditch,  or  batter  in  breach,  before  the 
counterscarp  should  be  taken,  and  even  then  they 
must  have  recourse  to  galleries  before  they  eould 
pass  the  fosse,  which  was  furnished  with  mines  and 
counter-mines:  finally,  they  suggested,  that  in  all 
probability  the  British  squadron  would  be  rein- 
forced, and  sail  back  to  their  relief;  or,  if  it  should 
not  return,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  governor  to  de- 
fend the  place  to  extremity,  without  having  any 
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regard  to  the  consequences.  These  remarks,  being 
sverruled,  the  chamado  was  beat,  a  conference  en- 
sued, and  very  honourable  conditions  were  granted 
to  the  garrison,  in  consideration  of  the  gallant  de- 
fence they  had  made.  This  it  most  be  owned  was 
rigorous  while  it  lasted,  as  the  French  general  was 
■aid  to  hare  lost  five  thousand  men  in  the  siege : 
whereas  the  loss  of  the  garrison,  which  at  first  fell 
short  of  three  thousand  men,  did  not  exceed  one 
hundred.  The  capitulation  imported,  that  the  gar- 
rison should  march  out  with  all  the  honours  of  war, 
and  be  conveyed  by  sea  to  Gibraltar.  The  French 
were  put  in  possession  of  one  gate,  as  well  as  Fort 
Charles  and  Marlborough  redoubt ;  but  the  English 
troops  remained  in  the  other  works,  till  the  seventh 
day  of  July,  when  they  embarked.  In  the  mean 
time  reciprocal  civilities  passed  between  the  com- 
manders and  officers  of  both  nations. 

SIR  B.  HAWKE  SAILS  TO  MINORCA. 

The  articles  of  capitulation  were  no  sooner  exe- 
cuted, than  monsieur  de  la  Galissonniere  sailed 
back  to  Toulon,*  with  all  the  prises  which  had  lain 
at  anchor  in  the  harbour  of  Mahon,  since  the  fort 
of  St  Philip  was  first  invested.  In  all  probability, 
the  safety  of  himself  and  his  whole  squadron  was 
owing  to  this  expeditious  retreat ;  for  in  a  few  days 
after  the  surrender  of  the  fort,  Sir  Edward  Hawke's 
fleet,  augmented  by  fWe  ships  of  the  line,  which 
had  been  sent  from  England,  when  the  first  tidings 
arrived  of  Minorca's  being  invaded,  now  made  its 
appearance  off  the  island ;  but  by  this  time  Galis- 
sumniere  was  retired,  and  the  English  admiral  had 
the  mortification  to  see  the  French  colours  flying 
upon  St.  Philip's  castle.  What,  perhaps,  chagrined 
this  gallant  officer  still  more<  he  was  not  nrovided 
with  frigates,  sloops,  and  small  craft  to  cruise  round 
the  island,  and  intercept  the  supplies  which  were 
daily  sent  to  the  enemy.  Had  he  reached  Minorca 
sooner,  he  might  have  discomfited  the  French  squad- 
ron ;  but  he  could  not  have  raised  (he  siege  of  St. 
Philip's;  because  the  duke  de  Richelieu  had  received 
his  reinforcements,  and  such  a  train  of  artillery  as 
no  fortification  could  long  withstand.  Indeed,  if 
the  garrison  had  been  considerably  reinforced,  and 
the  communication  with  it  opened  by  sea,  the  de- 
fence would  hav*  been  protracted,  and  so  many 
vigorous  sallies  might  have  been  made,  that  thf 
assailants  would  have  had  cause  to  repent  of  theii 
enterprise. 

When  the  news- of  this  conquest  was  brought  to 
Versailles,  by  the  count  of  Egmont,  whom  the  duke 
de  Richelieu  had  despatched  for  that  purpose,  the 
people  of  France  were  transported  with  the  most 
extravagant  joy.  Nomine  was  seen  but  triumphs 
and  processions :  nothing  heard  but  anthems,  con- 
gratulations, and  hyperbolical  encomiums  upon  the 
conqueror  of  Minorca,  who  was  celebrated  in  a 
thousand  poems  and  studied  orations ;  while  the 
conduct  ofthe  Faglj<t>*  was  vihfied  and  ridiculed  in 
ballads,  farces,  and  pasquinades.  .Nothing  more 
argues  the  degeneracy  of  a  warlike  nation  man  the 
pride  of  such  mean  triumph,  for  an  advantage, 
which,  in  more  vigorous  times,  would  scarce  have 
been  distinguished  by  the  ceremony  of  a  Te  Deum 
lMudamut,  Nor  is  this  childish  exultation,  that 
disgraces  the  laurels  of  victory,  confined  to  the 
kingdom  of  France.  Truth  obliges  us  to  own,  that 
even  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  are  apt  to  be  ele- 
vated by  success  into  an  illiberal  insolence  of  self- 
applause,  and  contemptuous  comparison.  This 
must  be  condemned  as  a  proof  of  unmanly  arro- 
gance, and  absurd  self-conceit,  by  all  those  who 
coolly  reflect,  that  the  events  of  war  generally,  if 
not  always,  depend  upon  the  genius  or  misconduct 
of  one  individual.  The  loss  of  Minorca  was  severely 
felt  in  England,  as  a  national  disgrace ;  but,  instead 
of  producing  dejection  and  despondence,  it  excited 
a  universal  clamour  of  rage  and  resentment,  not 
only  against  Mr.  Byng,  who  had  retreated  from  the 
French  squadron ;  but  also  in  reproach  of  the  ad- 
ministration, which  was  taxed  with  having  neglec- 
ted the  security  of  Minorca.  Nay,  some  politicians 
were  inflamed  into  a  suspicion,  that  this  important 
place  had  been  negatively  betrayed  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy,  that  in  case  the  arms  of  Great  Bri- 
tain should  prosper  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  the 
French  king  might  have  some  sort  of  equivalent  to 
restore  for  the  conquests  which  should  be  aban- 
doned at  the  peace.  This  notion,  however,  seems 
to  have  been  conceived  from  prejudice  and  party, 
which  now  besan  to  aniMsar  with  the  most  acri- 


monious aspect,  not  only  throughout  the  imiauu 
kingdoms  in  general,  but  even  In  the  sovereign** 
councils. 

GALLANTRY  OF  FORTTJNATTJ8  WRIGHT. 

Sir  Edward  Hawks,  being  disappointed  in  bis 
hope  of  encountering  La  Galissonniere,  and  reliev- 
ing the  English  garrison  of  St.  Philip's,  at  least 
asserted  the  empire  of  Great  Britain  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, by  annoying  the  commerce  of  the  ene- 
my, and  blocking  up  the  squadron  in  the  barbosar 
of  Toulon.  Understanding  that  the  Austrian  gov. 
e rumen  t  at  Leghorn  had  detained  an  Fnjistt 
privateer,  and  imprisoned  the  captain  on  pretence 
that  he  had  violated  the  neutrality  of  the  port,  he 
detached  two  ships  of  war,  to  insist,  in  a  peremptory 
manner,  on  the  release  of  the  ship,  effects,  crew, 
and  captain ;  and  they  thought  proper  to  comply 
with  this  demand,  even  without  waiting  for  orders 
from  the  court  of  Vienna.  The  person  in  whose 
behalf  the  admiral  thus  interposed,  was  one  Fortu* 
natus  Wright,  a  native  of  Liverpool ;  who,  though 
a  stranger  to  a  sea  life,  had,  in  the  last  war, 
equipped  a  privateer,  and  distinguished  himself  hi 
such  a  manner,  by  bis  uncommon  vigilance  and 
valour,  that,  if  he  had  been  indulged  with  a  com- 
mand suitable  to  his  genius,  he  would  have  deserved 
as  honourable  a  place  in  the  annals  of  the  nary,  as 
that  which  the  French  have  bestowed  upon  their 
boasted  Guai  Trouin,  Du  Bart,  and  Thurot.  An 
uncommon  exertion  of  spirit  was  the  occasion  ef 
his  being  detained  at  this  juncture.  While  he  lay 
at  anchor  in  the  harbour  of  Leghorn,  commander  of 
the  St.  George  privateer  of  Liverpool,  a  small  ansa 
of  twelve  guns  and  eighty  men,  a  large  French 
xebeque,  mounted  with  sixteen  cannon,  and  nearly 
three  times  the  number  of  his  complement,  chose 
her  station  in  view  of  the  harbour,  m  order  to  in- 
terrupt the  British  commerce.  The  gallant  Wright 
could  not  endure  this  insult :  notwithstanding  the 
enemy's  superiority  in  metal  and  number  of  men, 
he  weighed  anchor,  hoisted  his  sails,  engaged  his* 
within  sight  of  die  shore,  and  after  a  very  obstinate 
dispute,  in  which  the  captain,  lieutenant,  and  above) 
threescore  of  the  men  belonging  to  the  xebeque 
were  killed  on  the  spot,  he  obliged  them  to  sheer 
off,  and  returned  to  the  harbour  in  triumph.  Thf* 
brave  corsair  would,  no  doubt,  have  signalised  him- 
self by  many  other  exploits,  had  he  not,  in  the  se- 
quel, been  overtaken  in  the  midst  of  his  career  by 
a  dreadful  storm,  in  which  the  ship  foundering,  he 
and  all  his  crew  perished. 

GEN.  BLAKBNEY  CREATED  A  BARON. 

Sir  Edward  Hawkr,  having  scoured  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  insulted  the  enemy's  ports,  returned 
with  the  homeward-bound  trade  to  Gibraltar :  from 
whence,  about  the  latter  end  of  the  year,  he  set 
sail  for  England  with  part  of  his  squadron,  leaving 
the  rest  in  that  bay,  for  the  protection  of  our  com- 
merce, which,  in  those  parts,  soon  began  to  suffer 
extremely  from  French  privateers,  that  now  swarm- 
ed in  the  Mediterranean.  General  Blakeney  had 
arrived,  with  the  garrison  of  Minorca,  at  Ports- 
mouth, in  the  month  of  November,  and  been  re- 
ceived with  expressions  of  tumultuous  jojr:  every 
place  through  which  he  passed  celebrated  his  return 
with  bonfires,  iOiiminations,  bell-ringing,  and  accla- 
mations :  every  mouth  was  opened  in  his  praise, 
extolling  him  for  the  gallant  defence  he  had  made 
m  the  castle  of  St.  Philip.  In  a  word,  the  people's 
veneration  for  Blakeney  increased  in  proportion  te 
their  abhorrence  of  Byng :  the  first  was  lifted  into 
an  idol  of  admiration,  while  the  other  sunk  into  an 
object  of  reproach ;  and  they  were  viewed  at  differ- 
ent ends  of  a  false  perspective,  through  the  medium 
of  prejudice  and  passion ;  of  a  perspective  artfully 
contrived,  and  applied  by  certain  ministers  for  the 
purposes  of  self-interest  and  deceit.  The  sovereign 
is  said  to  have  been  influenced  by  the  prepoesessisn 

of  the  s 1.    Mr.  Blakeney  met  with  a  gracious 

reception  from  his  majesty,  who  raised  hkn  to  the 
rank  of  an  Irish  baron,  in  consideration  of  bis  faith- 
ful services,  while  some  malcontents  murmured  at 
this  mark  of  favour,  as  an  unreasonable  sacrifice 
to  popular  misapprehension. 

MEASURES  TAKEN  FOR  THE  DEFENCE  OF 
GREAT  BRITAIN. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  measures  taken 
by  the  government  in  England  seem  to  have  bees 
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chiefly  dictated  by  th»  dread  of  an  invasion,  from 
which  the  ministers  did  not  think,  themselves  scar- 
ed by  the  guard-ships  and  cruisers  on  different  parts 
of  the  coast,  or  the  standing  army  of  the  kingdom, 
though  reinforced  by  the  two  bodies  of  German 
auxiliaries.  A  considerable  number  of  new  troops 
was  levied ;  the  success  in  recruiting  was  not  only 
promoted  by  the  land-holders  throughout  the  king- 
dom, who  thought  their  estates  were  at  stake,  and 
for  that  reason  encouraged  their  dependents  to  en- 
gage in  the  service  ;  but  also  in  a  great  measure 
owing  to  a  dearth  of  corn,  which  reduced  the  lower 
class  of  labourers  to  such  distress,  that  some  in- 
surrections were  raised,  and  many  enlisted  with  a 
Tiew  to  obtain  a  livelihood,  which  otherwise  they 
.  could  not  earn.  New  ships  of  war  were  built,  and 
daily  pot  in  commission  j  but  it  was  found  imprac- 
ticable to  man  them,  without  having  recourse  to 
the  odious  and  illegal  practice  of  impressing  sailors, 
which  must  always  be  a  reproach  to  every  free 
lie.  Notwithstanding  large  bounties,  granted 
le  government  to  volunteers,  it  was  found  ne* 
cesaary  to  lay  an  embargo  upon  all  shipping,  and 
impress  all  theseamen  that  could  be  found,  without 
any  regard  to  former  protections ;  so  that  all  (he 
merchant  ships  were  stripped  of  their  hands,  and 
foreign  commerce  for  some  time  wholly  suspended. 
Nay.  the  expedient  of  compelling  men  into  the 
service  was  carried  to  an  unusual  degree  of  op- 
pression; for  rewards  were  publicly  offered  to 
those  who  should  discover  where  any  seamen  lay 
concealed ;  so  that  those  unhappy  people  were  in 
•ome  respects  treated  like  felons,  dragged  from 
their  families  and  connections  to  confinement,  nsn- 
tuatton,  and  death,  and  totally  cut  off  from  the 
enjoyment  of  that  liberty,  which,  perhaps,  at  the 
expense  of  their  lives,  their  own  arms  had  helped  to 
preserve,  in  favour  of  their  ungrateful  country  (1). 
About  eighty  ships  of  the  line  and  three-score 
frigates  were  already  equipped,  and  considerable 
bodies  of  land-forces  assembled,  when,  on  the  third 
day  of  February,  a  proclamation  was  issued,  re* 
quiring  all  officers,  civil  and  military,  upon  the 
first  appearance  of  any  hostile  attempt  to  land  upon 
the  coasts  of  the  kingdom,  immediately  to  cause  all 
horses,  oxen,  or  cattle,  which  might  be  fl>  for 
draught  or  burden,  and  not  actually  employed  in 
the  king's  service,  or  in  the  defence  of  the  country, 
and  also  (so  far  as  might  be  practicable)  all  other 
cattle  and  provisions,  to  be  driven  and  removed 
twenty  miles  at  least  from  the  place  where  such 
hostile  attempt  should  be  made,  and  to  secure  the 
same,  so  as  that  they  might  not  fall  into  the  hands 
or  power-of  those  who  should  make  such  attempt : 
regard  being  had,  however,  that  the  respective 
owners  should  suffer  as  little  damage  as  might  be 
consistent  with  the  public  safety. 

EARL  OF  LOUDON  APPOINTED  COM. 
MANDER  IN  CHIEF  IN  AMERICA. 

As  the  ministry  were  determined  to  make  their 
chief  efforts  against  the  enemy  in  North  America, 
where  the  first  hostilities  had  been  committed,  and 
wheTe  the  strongest  impression  could  be  made,  a 
detachment  of  two  regiments  was  sent  thither  un- 
der the  conduct  of  general  Abercrombie,  appointed 
as  successor  to  general  Shirley,  whom  they  re- 
called, as  a  person  no  ways  qualified  to  conduct 
military  operations  ;  nor,  indeed,  could  any  success 
hi  war  be  expected  from  a  man  who  had  not  been 
trained  to  arms,  nor  ever  acted  but  in  a  civil  capa- 
city. But  the  command  in  chief  of  all  the  forces 
in  America  was  conferred  upon  the  earl  of  Lou- 
don, a  nobleman  of  an  amiable  character,  who  had 
already  distinguished  himself  in  the  service  of  his 
country.  Over  and  above  this  command,  he  was 
now  appointed  governor  of  Virginia,  and  colonel  of 
a  royal  American  regiment,  consisting  of  four  bat- 
talions, to  be  raised  in  that  country,  and  disciplined 
by  officers  of  experience,  invited  from  foreign 
■ervice.  Mr.  Abercrombie  set  safl  for  America  m 
March  ;  but  the  earl  of  Loudon,  who  directed  in 
chief  the  plan  of  operations,  and  was  vested  with 
power  and  authority  little  inferior  to  those  of  a 
viceroy,  did  not  embark  till  the  latter  end  of  May. 

HIS  BRITANNIC  MAJESTY'S  DECLARATION 

OF  WAR. 

All  these  previous  measures  being  taken,  his 
majesty,  in  the  course  of  the  fame  month,  thought 
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per  to  publish  a  declaration  of  war  [Stt 

Z,  a*  JAs^o/fafe  To*.]  against  the  French  king, 
importing,  that,  since  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-OhapeUe, 
the  usurpations  and  encroachments  made  upon  the 
British  territories,  in  America,  had  been  notorious: 
mat  bis  Britannic  majesty  had,  in  divers  serious  re- 
presentations to  the  court  of  Versailles,  complained 
of  these  repeated  acts  of  violence,  and  demanded 
satisfaction;  but  notwithstanding  the  repeated 
assurances  given  by  the  French  king,  that  every 
thing  should  be  settled  agreeably  to  the  treaties 
subsisting  between  the  two  crowns,  and  particu- 
larly that  the  evacuation  of  the  four  neutral  islands 
in  the  West  Indies  should  be  effected,  the  execu- 
tion of  these  assurances,  and  of  the  treaties  on 
which  thev  were  founded,  had  been  evaded  under 
the  most  frivolous  pretences :  that  the  unjustifiable 
practices  of  the  French  governors,  and  officers 
acting  under  their  authority,  were  stfll  continued, 
until  they  broke  out  in  open  acts  of  hostility  in  die 
year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-four ; 
when,  in  time  of  profound  peace,  without  any  de- 
claration of  war,  without  any  previous  notice  given, 
or  application  made,  a  body  of  French  troops, 
commanded  by  an  officer  bearing  the  French  king's 
commission,  attacked  in  a  hostile  manner,  and  took 
possession  of  an  English  fort  on  the  river  Ohio,  in 
North  America :  that  great  naval  armaments  were 
prepared  in  the  ports  of  France,  and  a  considerable 
body  of  French  troops  embarked  for  that  country : 
that  although  the  French  ambassador  was  sent 
back  to  England  with  specious  professions  of  a  de- 
sire to  accommodate  these  differences,  it  appeared 
their  real  design  was  only  to  amuse  and  gam  time 
for  the  passage  of  these  supplies  and  reinforce- 
ments, which  they  hoped  would  secure  the  super! 
ority  of  the  French  forces  in  America,  and  enable 
them  to  carry  their  ambitious  and  oppressive  pro- 
jects into  execution :  that  in  consequence  of  the 
just  and  necessary  measures  taken  by  the  king  of 
Great  Britain  for  preventing  the  success  of  such  a 
dangerous  design,  the  French  ambassador  was  im- 
mediately recalled  from  England,  the  fortifications 
of  Dunkirk  were  enlarged,  great  bodies  of  troops 
marched  down  to  the  sea-coasts  of  France,  and  the 
British  dominions  threatened  with  an  invasion: 
mat  though  the  king  of  England,  in  order  to  frus- 
trate these  intentions,  had  given  orders  for  seising 
at  sea  the  ships  of  the  French  king  and  bis  sub- 
jects, yet  he  had  hitherto  contented  himself  with 
detaining  those  ships  which  had  been  taken,  and 
preserving  their  cargoes  entire,  without  proceeding 
to  confiscation ;  but  it  being  at  last  evident  from 
tiie  hostile  invasion  of  Minorca,  that  the  court  of 
Versailles  was  determined  to  reject  all  proposals  of 
accommodation,  and  carry  on  the  war  with  the 
utmost  violence,  his  Britannic  majesty  could  no 
longer,  consistently  with  the  honour  of  his  crown, 
and  the  welfare  of  his  subjects,  remain  within  those 
bounds,  which  from  a  desire  of  peace  he  had 
hitherto  observed.  A  denunciation  of  war  followed 
in  the  usual  form,  and  was  concluded  with  an  as- 
surance, that  all  the  French  subjects  residing  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  who  should  demean 
themselves  dutifully  to  the  government,  might 
depend  upon  its  protection,  and  he  safe  in  their 
persons  and  effects. 

SUBSTANCE  OF  THE  FRENCH  KING'S  DE- 
CLARATION. 

In  the  beginning  of  June  the  French  king  de- 
clared war  in  his  turn  against  his  Britannic  majesty, 
and  his  declaration  was  couched  in  terms  of  un«. 
common  asperity.  He  artfully  threw  a  shade  over 
the  beginning  of  hostilities  in  North  America,  re- 
ferring to  a  memorial  which  had  been  delivered  to 
the  several  courts  of  Europe,  containing  a  sum- 
mary of  those  facts  which  related  to  the  present 
war,  and  the  negotiations  by  which  it  had  been 
preceded.  He  insisted  on  the  attack  made  by  the 
king  of  England,  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  fifty-four,  on  the  French  possessions 
in  North  America  ;  and  afterwards  by  the  ifagHth 
navy  on  the  navigation  and  commerce  of  the  French 
subjects,  in  contempt  of  the  law  of  nations,  and 
direct  violation  of  treaties.  He  complained  that 
the'  French  soldiers  and  sailors  underwent  the 
harshest  treatment  in  the  British  isles,  exceeding 
those  bounds  which  are  prescribed  to  the  most 
rigorous  rights  of  war,  by  the  law  of  nature,  and 
common  humanity.    He  affirmed,  that  while  the 
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English  ministry,  under  the  appearance  of  sm- 
cerity,  imposed  upon  Che  French  ambassador  with 
fake  protestations,  others  diametrically  opposite  to 
these  deceitful  assurances  of  a  speedy  accommoda- 
tion were  actually  carrying  into  execution  iu  North 
America:  that  while  the  court  of  London  em- 
ployed erery  caballing  art,  and  squandered  away 
the  subsidies  of  England,  to  instigate  other  powers 
against  France,  his  most  christian  majesty  did 
not  even  ask  of  these  powers  the  succours  which 
guarantees  and  defensive  treaties  authorised  him 
to  demand ;  but  recommended  to  them  such  meas- 
ures only  as  tended  to  their  own  peace  and  securi- 
ty :  that  while  the  English  nary,  by  the  moot  odious 
violences,  and  sometimes  by  the  vilest  artifices 
made  captures  of  French  Teasels,  navigating  in  full 
security  under  the  safeguard  of  public  faith,  his 
most  christian  majesty  released  an  English  frigate 
taken  by  a  French  squadron ;  and  British  vessels 
traded  to  the  ports  of  France  without  molesta- 
tion. That  the  striking  contrast  formed  by  these 
different  methods  of  proceeding  would  convince  all 
Europe,  that  one  court  was  guided  by  motives  of 
jealousy,  ambition,  and  avarice,  and  that  the  con- 
duct of  the  other  was  founded  on  principles  of  hon- 
our, justice,  and  moderation  :  that  the  vague  impu- 
tations contained  in  the  king  of  England's  declara- 
tion, had  in  reality  no  foundation ;  and  the  very 
manner  in  which  they  were  set  forth  would  prove 
their  futility  and  falsehood :  that  the  mention  made 
of  the  works  at  Dunkirk,  and  the  troops  assembled 
on  the  coasts  of  the  ocean,  implied  the  most  gross 
attempt  to  deceive  mankind  into  a  belief  that  these 
were  the  points  which  determined  the  king  of  Eng- 
land to  issue  orders  for  seising  the  French  vessels : 
whereas  the  works  at  Dunkirk  were  not  begun  tin 
after  two  French  ships  of  war  had  been  taken  by 
an  English  squadron  ;  and  depredations  had  been 
committed  six  months  upon  the  subjects  of  France 
before  the  first  battalions  began  their  march  for 
the  sea  side.  In  a  word,  the  most  christian  king, 
laying  aside  that  politeness  and  decorum  on  which 
Ms  people  value  themselves  above  all  the  nations 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  very  roundly  taxes  his 
brother  monarch's  administration  with  piracy,  per- 
fidy, inhumanity,  and  deceit.  A  charge  conveyed 
in  such  reproachful  terms,  against  one  of  the  most 
respectable  crowned  heads  in  Europe,  will  appear 
the  more  extraordinary  and  injurious,  if  we  consid- 
er that  the  accusers  were  well  acquainted  with  the 
falsity  of  their  own  imputations,  and  at  the  same 
time  conscious  of  having  practised  those  very  arts 
which  they  affected  so  much  to  decry.  For  after 
all,  it  must  be  allowed,  that  nothing  could  be  justly 
urged  against  the  English  government,  with  re- 
spect to  France,  except  the  omission  of  a  mere 
form,  which  other  nations  might  interpret  into 
an  irregularity,  but  could  not  construe  into  perfi- 
dious dealing,  as  the  French  had  previously  vio- 
lated the  peace  by  their  insolence  and  encroach- 


ADDRESS  OF  THE  CITY  OF  LONDON. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  opinion  of  other 
nations,  certain  it  is,  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain 
heartily  (approved  of  the  hostilities  committed  and 
intended  against  a  people,  whom  they  have  always 
considered  as  their  natural  enemies,  and  the  in- 
cendiaries of  Europe.  They  cheerfully  contributed 
to  the  expense  of  armaments,  (*)  and  seemed  to 
approTe  of  their  destination,  in  hopes  of  being  able 
to  wipe  off  the  disgraces  they  had  sustained  m  the 
defeat  of  BraddocI,  and  the  loss  of  Minorca.  The 
last  eTent  made  a  deep  impression  upon  the  minds 
of  the  community.  An  address  was  presented  to 
the  king  by  the  lord-mayor,  aldermen,  and  common- 
council  of  London,  containing  strong  hints  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  ministry.  They  expressed 
their  apprehension,  that  the  loss  of  the  important 
fortress  of  St  Philip  and  island  of  Minorca,  posses- 
sions of  the  utmost  consequence  to  the  commerce 
and  naval  strength  of  Great  Britain,  without  any 
attempt  by  timely  and  effectual  succours  to  prevent 
or  defeat  an  attack,  after  such  an  early  notice  of 
the  enemy's  intentions,  and  when  his  majesty's 
navy  was  so  evidently  superior  to  theirs,  would  be 
an  indelible  reproach  on  the  honour  of  the  British 
nation.  They  expatiated  upon  the  imminent  danger 
to  which  the  British  possessions  In  America  were 
exposed,  by  the  mismanagement  and  delays  which 
had  attended  the  defence  of  those  invaluable  col- 
onies, the  object  of  the  present  war,  the  principal 


source  of  the  wealth  and  strength  of  these  khtg 
doms.  They  lamented  the  want  of  a  constitutional 
and  well-regulated  militia,  the  most  natural  and 
certain  defence  against  all  invaders  whatsoever. 
They  signified  their  hope,  mat  the  authors  of  the 
late  losses  and  disappointments  would  be  detected 
and  brought  to  condign  punishment :  that  Ida  ma 
jesty's  known  intentions  of  protecting  and  defend 
ing  his  subjects  in  their  rights  and  posseesdoos 
might  be  faithfully  and  vigorously  carried  into  ex- 
ecution ;  and  the  urge  supplies  so  necessarily  de- 
manded, and  so  cheerfully  granted,  might  be  reli- 
giously applied  to  the  defence  of  these  king- 
doms, their  colonies,  and  their  commerce,  a*  well 
as  to  the  annoyance  of  their  inveterate  and  per- 
fidious enemies,  the  only  sure  means  of  obtain- 
ing a  lasting  and  honourable  peace.  In  answer  to 
this  address  the  king  assured  them,  that  he  would 
not  fail  to  do  justice  upon  any  persons  who  should 
have  been  wanting  in  their  duty  to  him  and  their 
country ;  to  enforce  obedience  and  discipline  in  his 
fleets  and  armies ;  and  to  support  the  authority  and 
respect  due  to  his  government.  Remonstrances  of 
the  same  kind  were  presented  by  different  counties 
and  corporations;  and  the  populace  clamoured 
aloud  for  inquiry  and  justice. 

TRIAL  OF  GENERAL  FOWKE. 

The  first  victim  offered  to  the  enraged  multitude 
was  the  unfortunate  general  Fowke,  who  had  been 
deputy-governor  of  Gibraltar,  and  behaved  with  re- 
markable conduct  and  integrity  in  the  exercise  of 
that  important  office,  till  that  period  when  he  feO 
under  the  displeasure  of  the  government.    He  was 
now  brought  to  trial  before  a  board  of  general  offi- 
cers, and  accused  of  having  disobeyed  the  orders  he 
had  received  from  the  secretary  at  war  in  three 
successive  letters  [Set  note  3  A,  at  the  end  of  this 
Vol.],  touching  the  relief  of  Minorca,  Mr.  Fowke 
alleged  in  his  own  defence  that  the  orders 
confused  and  contradictory,  and  implied  a 
tionary  power :  that  the  whole  number  of  has 
son  did  not  exceed  two  thousand  six  hundred 
after  be  had  spared  two  hundred  and  seventy  five 
to  the  ships  commanded  by  Mr.  Edgecumbe ;  that 
the  ordinary  duty  of  the  garrison  requiring  eight 
hundred  men,  the  whole  number  was  not  sufficient 
for  three  reliefs :  that,  if  he  had  detached  a  battalion 
on  board  die  fleet,  he  should  not  have  had  above  two 
reliefs,  at  a  time  when  he  believed  the  place  was  in 
danger  of  being  attacked,  for  good  reasons,  which 
he  did  not  think  himself  at  liberty  to  mention ;  mat 
bis  orders  being  doubtful,  he  held  a  council  of 
war,  which  was  of  opinion,  that  as  undoubted  rates* 
Hgenee  was  received  of  the  French  army's  being 
landed  at  Minorca,  to  the  number  of  between  thir- 
teen and  sixteen  thousand  men,  and  that  a  French 
squadron  of  sixteen  ships  was  stationed  off  the  har- 
bour, the  sending  a  detachment  equal  to  a  battalion 
from  Gibraltar  would  be  an  meflectoal  supply  for 
me  relief  of  the  place,  and  a  weakening  of  the  gar- 
rison from  which  they  must  be  sent.    He  observed, 
that  supposing  the  orders  to  have  been  positive,  and 
seven  hundred  men  detached  to  Minorca,  the  num- 
ber remaining  at  Gibraltar  would  not  have  exceed- 
ed  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty-six :  a  deduc- 
tion of  seven  hundred  more,  according  to  the  order 
of  May  the  twelfth,  would  have  left  a  remainder  of 
eight  hundred  and  fifty-six:  that  the  men  dally  on 
dut  j  in  the  garrison,  including  artificers  and  labour- 
ers in  the  lung's  works,  amounted  to  eight  hundred 
and  thirty-nine ;  so  that  if  he  had  complied  with  the 
orders  as  they  arrived,  he  would  not  have  had  more 
than  seventeen  men  over  and  above  the  number  ne- 
cessary for  the  daily  work  of  the  garrison ;  thus  the 
important  fortress  of  Gibraltar  must,  at  this  critical 
conjuncture,  have  been  left  almost  naked  and  de- 
fenceless to  the  attempts  of  the  enemy ;  and  had 
those  detachments  been  actually  sent  abroad,  it  af- 
terwards appeared  that  they  could  not  have  been 
landed  on  the  island  of  Minorca.    The  order  trans- 
mitted to  General  Fowke  to  detain  all  empty  ves 
sels,  for  a  further  transportation  of  troops,  seems  to 
hare  been  superfluous ;  for  it  can  hardly  be  sup- 
posed he  could  have  occasion  for  them,  unless  to 
embark  the  whole  garrison,  and  abandon  the  place. 
It  seems  likewise  to  have  been  unnecessary  to  ex- 
hort the  General  to  keep  his  garrison  as  alert  at 
possible,  during  that  critical  time ;  inasmuch  as  it 
would  have  been  impossible  for  the  men  to  have  en- 
joyed the  least  repose  or  intermission  of  d 
the  orders  been  punctually  and  literally 
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What  other  assistance  it  might  have  been  in  me 
governor's  power  to  giro  for  die  relief  of  Minorca, 
•r  in  what  manner  he  could  avoid  fatiguing  his  gar- 
rison, while  there  waa  an  impossibility  of  relieving 
the  guard*,  it  is  not  easy  to  comprehend.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  when  the  trial  waa  finished,  and  the 
question  put  to  acquit  or  suspend  for  one  year,  the 
court  was  equally  divided ;  and  in  such  cases  the 
casting  rote  being  rested  in  the  president,  he  threw 
it  into  the  scale  against  the  prisoner,  whom  his  ma- 
jesty thought  fit  to  dismiss  from  his  service. 

AFFAIRS  OF  AMERICA. 
Ths  expectation  of  the  public  was  now  eagerly 
turned  towards  America,  the  chief,  if  not  die  sole 
scene  of  our  military  operations.  On  the  twenty- 
fifth  day  of  June,  Mr.  Abercrombie  arrived  at  Al- 
bany, the  frontier  of  New  York,  and  assumed  the 
command  of  the  forces  there  assembled,  consisting 
of  two  regiments  which  had  served  under  Braddock, 
two  battalions  raised  in  America,  two  regiments  nc  w 
transported  from  England,  four  independent  com- 
panies which  had  been  many  years  maintained  in 
New  York,  the  New  Jersey  regiment,  four  compan- 
ies levied  in  North  Carolina,  and  a  body  of  provincial 
forces  raised  by  the  Government  of  New  England. 
Those  to  the  southward,  including  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  and  Virginia,  had  not  yet  determined  on 
any  regular  plan  of  operation*,  and  were  moreover 
hard  pressed  in  defending  their  western  frontier 
from  the  French  and  Indians,  who,  in  skulking  par- 
ties, made  sudden  irruptions  upon  their  unguarded 
settlements,  burning,  plundering,  and  massacring 
with  the  most  savage  inhumanity.  As  for  South  Car- 
olina, the  proportion  of  negro  slaves  to  the  number 
of  white  inhabitants  was  so  great  in  that  colony, 
that  the  government  could  not,  with  any  regard  to 
the  safety  of  the  province,  spare  any  remforoement 
for  the  general  enterprise.  The  plan  of  this  under- 
taking had  been  settled  in  the  preceding  year  in  a 
council  of  war,  held  at  New  York.  There  it  was 
resolved  to  attack  the  fort  of  Niagara,  situated  be- 
tween the  lakes  Ontario  and  Erie,  in  order  to  cut 
off  the  communication  between  Canada  and  Louis- 
iana, and  prevent  die  French  from  supporting  their 
new  fortresses  on  the  Ohio :  to  reduce Ticonderago 
and  Crown  Point,  so  that  the  frontier  of  New  York 
might  be  delivered  from  the  danger  of  an  invasion, 
and  Great  Britain  become  master  of  the  lake  Cham- 
plain,  over  which  the  forces  might  be  transported 
In  any  future  attempt:  to  besiege  fort  Du  Quesne 
upon  the  Ohio;  and  to  detach  a  body  of  troops  by 
the  river  Kennebek,  to  alarm  the  capital  of  Canada. 
This  plan  was  too  extensive  for  the  number  of  troops 
which  had  been  prepared :  the  season  was  too  far 
advanced  before  the  regiments  arrived  from  Eng- 
land, the  different  colonies  were  divided  in  their 
opinions,  and  Mr.  Abercrombie  postponed  the  exe- 
cution of  any  important  scheme  tfll  the  arrival  of 
Lord  Loudon,  who  was  daily  expected.  The  rea- 
sons that  delayed  the  reinforcement,  and  detained 
his  lordship  so  long,  we  do  not  pretend  to  explain ; 
though  we  may  be  allowed  to  observe,  that  many 
lair  opportunities  have  been  lost,  by  the  neglect 
and  procrastination  of  an  English  ministry.  Certain 
it  is,  the  unaccountable  delay  of  this  armament  rcn- 
*  dered  it  useless  for  a  whole  year,  afforded  time  and 
leisure  to  the  enemy  to  take  their  precautions 
against  any  subsequent  attack,  and,  in  the  mean 
tune,  to  proceed  unmolested  in  distressing  the  Bri- 
tish settlements.  Even  before*  this  period,  they  had 
attacked  and  reduced  a  small  post  in  the  country 
of  the  Five  Nations,  occupied  oy  twenty-five  Eng- 
lishmen, who  were  cruelly  butchered  to  a  man.  m 
the  midst  of  those  Indians  whom  Great  Britain  had 
long  numbered  among  her  allies. 

Soon  after  this  expedition,  having  received  intel- 
ligence that  a  considerable  convoy  of  provisions  and 
stores,  for  the  garrison  of  Oswego,  would  in  a  very 
little  time  set  out '  from  Schenectady,  and  be  con- 
veyed in  bateaux  up  the  river  Onondago,  they  form- 
ed an  ambuscade  among  the  woods  and  thickets  on 
the* north  side  of  that  river;  but  understanding  the 
convoy  had  passed  before  they  reached  the  place, 
they  resolved  to  wait  the  return  of  the  detachment. 
Their  design,  however,  was  frustrated  by  the  vigi- 
lance and  valour  of  colonel  Bradstreet,  who  expect- 
ed such  an  attempt,  and  bad  taken  his  measures 
accordingly.  On  the  third  day  of  July,  while  Le 
stemmed  the  stream  of  the  river,  with  his  bateaux 
formed  into  three  divisions,  they  were  saluted  with 
the  Indian  war-whoop,  and  a  general  discharge  of 
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musketry  from  the  north  shore.  Bradstreet  imme- 
diately ordered  his  men  to  land  on  the  opposite 
bank,  and  with  a  few  of  the  foremost  took  posses, 
sion  of  a  small  island,  where  he  was  forthwith  at- 
tacked by  a  party  of  the  enemy,  who  had  forded  the 
river  for  that  purpose ;  but  these  were  soon  repulsed. 
Another  body  having  passed  a  mile  higher,  he  ad- 
vanced to  them  at  the  head  of  two  hundred  men, 
and  fell  upon  them,  sword  in  hand,  with  such  vigour, 
that  many  were  killed  on  the  spot,  and  the  rest 
driven  into  the  river  with  such  precipitation,  that  a 
considerable  number  of  them  were  drowned.  Hav- 
ing received  information  that  a  third  body  of  them 
had  passed  at  a  ford  still  higher,  he  marched  thither 
without  hesitation,  and  pursued  them  to  the  other 
side,  where  they  were  entirely  routed  and  dispersed. 
In  this  action,  which  lasted  near  three  hours,  about 
seventy  of  the  bateau-men  were  killed  or  wounded, 
but  the  enemy  lost  double  the  number  killed,  and 
above  seventy  taken  prisoners.  In  all  probability 
the  whole  detachment  of  the  French,  amounting  to 
seven  hundred  men,  would  have  been  cot  off,  had 
not  a  heavy  rain  interposed,  and  disabled  colonel 
Bradstreet  from  following  his  blow ;  for  that  same 
night  he  was  joined  by  captain  Patten  with  his 
grenadiers,  in  his  march  from  Oneida  to  Oswego, 
and  next  morning  reinforced  with  two  hundred 
men,  detached  to  his  assistance  from  the  garrison 
of  Oswego ;  but  by  this  time  the  rivulet*,  were  so 
swelled  by  the  rain,  that  it  was  found  impracticable 
to  pursue  the  enemy  through  the  woods  and  thickets. 
Patten  and  his  grenadiers  accompanied  the  detach- 
ment to  Oswego,  while  Bradstreet  pursued  his 
voyage  to  Schenectady,  from  whence  he  repaired 
to  Albany,  and  communicated  to  General  Aber- 
crombie the  intelligence  he  had  received  from  the 
prisoners,  that  a  large  body  of  the  enemy  were 
encamped  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  lake  Ontario, 
provided  with  artillery,  and  all  other  implements 
to  besiege  the  fort  of  Oswego. 

EARL  OP  LOUDON  ARRIVES  AT  NEW 

YORK. 

In  consequence  of  this  information,  major-general 
'Webb  was  ordered  to  hold  himself  in  readiness  to 
march  with  one  regiment  to  the  relief  of  that  gar- 
rison; but,  before  they  could  be  provided  with 
necessaries,  the  earl  of  Loudon  arrived  at  the 
head-quarters  at  Albany,  on  the  twenty-ninth  day 
of  July.  The  army  at  tins  time  is  said  to  have  con. 
sisted  of  regular  troops  to  the  number  of  two  thou- 
sand six  hundred,  about  seven  thousand  provincials, 
supposed  to  be  in  readiness  to  march  from  Port 
Wunam-Henry,  under  the  command  of  general 
Wmslow,  over  and  above  a  considerable  number  of 
bateau-men  at  Albany  and  Schenectady.  The  gar- 
rison at  Oswego  amounted  to  fourteen  hundred 
soldiers,  besides  three  hundred  workmen  and  sail- 
ors, either  in  the  fort,  or  posted  in  small  parties 
between  the  fort  and  the  place  called  Burner's  Field, 
to  secure  a  safe  passage  through  the  country  of  the 
Six  Nations,  upon  whose  friendship  there  was  no 
longer  any  reliance.  By  die  best  accounts  received 
of  the  enemy's  force,  they  had  about  three  thousand 
men  at  Crown  Point  and  Ticonderoga  upon  the 
lake  Cbamplain ;  but  their  chief  strength  was  col- 
lected upon  the  banks  of  the  lake  Ontario,  where 
their  purpose  undoubtedly  was  to  reduce  the  Eng- 
lish fort  at  Oswego.  The  immediate  object,  there- 
fore, of  lord  Loudon's  attention  was  the  relief  of 
this  place ;  but  his  design  was  strenuously  opposed 
by  the  province  of  New  York,  and  other  northern 
governments,  who  were  much  more  intent  upon 
die  reduction  of  Crown  Point,  and  the  security  of 
their  own  frontiers,  ^rhich  they  apprehended  was 
connected  with  this  conquest.  They  insisted  upon 
Wmslow's  being  joined  by  some  regiments  of  regu- 
lar troops  before  he  should  march  against  this 
fortress;  and  stipulated  that  a  body  of  reserve 
should  be  detained  at  Albany,  for  the  defence  ot 
that  frontier,  in  case  Wmslow  should  fail  in  his 
enterprise,  and  be  defeated.  At  length  they  agreed, 
that  the  regiment  which  Mr.  Abercrombie  had  des- 
tined for  that  purpose  should  be  detached  for  the  re- 
lief of  Oswego  jand  on  die  twelfth  day  of  August 
major-general  Webb  began  bis  march  with  it  from 
Albany ;  but  on  his  arrival  at  the  Carrying-place, 
between  the  Mohawk's  river  and  Wood's  creek,  he 
received  the  disagreeable  news  that  Oswego  was 
taken,  and  the  garrison  made  prisoners  of  war. 
Mr.  Webb,  apprehending  himself  in  danger  of  being 
attacked  by  die  besieging  army,  began  immediately 
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to  render  the  creek  mipassable,  even  to  canoes,  by 
foiling  trees,  and  throwing  them  into  die  stream ; 
while  the  enemy,  ignorant  ef  his  numbers,  and 
apprehensive  of  a  like  visitation  from  him,  took  the 
verv  same  method  of  preventing  his  approach :  in 
consequence  of  this  apprehension,  he  was  permitted 
to  retire  unmolested. 

OSWEGO  REDUCED  BT  THE  ENEMY. 
Thb  loss  of  the  two  small  forts,  called  Ontario 
and  Oswego,  was  a  considerable  national  misfor- 
tune.   They  were  erected  on  die  south  aide  of  the 
great  lake  Ontario,  standing  on  the  opposite  sides 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Onondago  river,  that  discharges 
itself  into  the  lake,  and  constituted  a  post  of  great 
importance,  where  vessels  had  been  built,  to  cruise 
upon  the  lake,  which  is  a  kind  of  inland  sea,  and 
interrupt  the  commerce  as  well  as  the  motions  and 
designs  of  the  enemy.    The  garrison,  as  we  hate 
already  observed,  consisted  of  fourteen  hundred 
men,  chiefly  militia  and  new-raised  recruits,  under 
the  command  of  lieutenant^olonel  Mercer,  an  offi- 
cer ofcourage  and  experience ;  but  the  situation  of 
the  forts  was  very  ill  chosen ;  the  materials  mostly 
timber  or  logs  of  wood ;  the  defences  wretchedly 
contrived,  and  unfinished ;  and,  in  a  word,  the  place 
altogether  untenable  against  any  regular  approach. 
Such  were  the  forts  which  the  enemy  wisely  reaolv. 
ed  to  reduce.     Being  under  no  apprehension  fee 
Crown  Point,  they  assembled  a  body  of  troops,  con- 
sisting of   thirteen  hundred  regulars,  seventeen 
hundred  Canadians,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
Indian  auxiliaries,  under  the  command  of  the  mar- 
quis de  Montcalm,  a  vigilant  and  enterprising  oflV 
cer,  to  whom  the  conduct  of  the  siege  was  intrusted 
by  the  marquis  de  Vandreuil,  governor  and  lieuten- 
ant-general of  New  France.    The  first  step  taken 
by  Montcalm  was  to  block  up  Oswego  by  water 
with  two  large  armed  vessels,  and  post  a  strong 
body  of  Canadians  on  the  road  between  Albany 
and  the  forts,  to  cut  off  all  communication  of  suc- 
cour and  intelligence.    In  the  mean  time,  he  em- 
barked his  artillery  and  stores  upon  die  lake,  and 
landed  them  in  the  bay  of  Nixouri,  the  place  of 
general  rendezvous.    At  another  creek,  within  half 
a  league  of  Oswego,  he  erected  a  battery  for  die 
protection  of  bis  vessels,  and  on  the  twelfth  day  at 
August,  at  midnight,  after  his  dispositions  had  been 
made,  be  opened  the  trenches  before  fort  Ontario. 
•Hie  garrison  having  fired  away  all  their  shells  and 
ammunition,  spiked  up  the  cannon,  and  deserting 
the  fort,  retired  next  day  across  the  river  into  Os- 
wego, which  was  even  more  exposed  than  the  other, 
especially  when  the  enemy  had  taken  possession  of 
Ontario,  from  whence  they  immediately  began  to 
fire  without  intermission.    Colonel  Mercer  being, 
en  the  thirteenth,  killed  by  a  cannon  ball,  the  fort 
destitute  of  all  cover,  the  officers  divided  in  opinion, 
and  the  garrison  in  confusion,  they  next  day  de- 
manded a  capitulation,  and  surrendered  prisoners 
of  war,  on  condition  that  they  should  be  exempted 
from  plunder,  conducted  to  Montreal,  and  treated 
with  humanity.     These  conditions,  however,  die 
■marquis  did  not  punctually  observe.    The  British 
officers  and  soldiers  were  insulted  by  the  savage 
Indians,  who  robbed  them  of  their  clothes  and  bag- 
gage, massacred  several  men  as  they  stood  defence- 
less on  the  parade,  assassinated  lieutenant  De  la 
Court  as  he  lay  wounded  in  his  tent,  under  the 
protection  of  a  French  officer,  and  barbarously 
scalped  all  the  sick  people  in  the  hospital :  finally, 
Montcalm,  in  direct  violation  of  die  articles,  as  well 
as  in  contempt  of  common  humanity,  delivered  up 
above  twenty  men  of  die  garrison  to  the  Indians,  in 
Ueu  of  the  same  number  they  had  lost  during  the 
siege ;  and,  in  all  probability,  these  miserable  cap- 
tives were  put  to  death  by  those  barbarians  with 
the  most  excruciating  tortures,  according  to  the 
execrable  custom  of  the  country.   Those  who  coun- 
tenance the  perpetration  of  cruelties,    at  which 
human  nature  shudders  with  horror,  ought  to  be 
branded  as  infamous  to  all  posterity.    Such,  bow- 
ever,  were  the  trophies  that,  in  the  course  of  die 
American  war,  distinguished  the  operations  of  a 
people  who  pique  themselves  upon  politeness,  and 
the  virtues  of  humanity.    The  prisoners  taken  at 
Oswego,  after  having  been  thus  barbarously  treated, 
were  conveyed  in  bateaux  to  Montreal,  where  they 
had  no  reason  to  complain  of  their  reception ;  and 
before  the  end  of  the  veer,  they  were  exchanged. 
The  victors  immediately  demolished  the  two  forts 
(if  they  deserve  that  denonnnation)  in  which  they 
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found  one  hundred  and  twenty  one  pieces  of  arul. 

lery,  fourteen  mortars,  with  a  great  quantity  of  i 

munition,  warlike  stores,  and  provision,  f 

sloops*  and  two  hundred  bates 

feu  into  their  hands.  Such  an  important 

deposited  in  a  place  altogether 

without  the  reach  of  immediate  succour,  wae  a 

flagrant  proof  of  egregious  lolly,  temerity,  and 

misconduct. 

FURTHER  PROCEEDINGS  IN  AMERICA. 

Tex  earl  of  Loudon  finding  the  season  too  far 
advanced  to  admit  of  any  enterprise  against  the 
enemy,  exerted  all  his  endeavours  in  making  pre- 
parations for  an  early  campaign  in*  the  springy  se- 
curing the  frontiers  of  the  English  rnlwnira,  in 
forming  a  uniform  plan  of  action,  and  |M,"-iM-8^g  a 
spirit  of  harmony  among  the  different  governumnts, 
which  had  been  long  divided  by  jarring  interests, 
and  other  sources  of  diasention.  Meanwhile,  the 
forts  Edward  and  William-Henry  were  put  in  a 
proper  posture  of  defence,  and  secured  with  n 
rous  garrisons;  and  the  forces  put  into 
quartern  at  Albany,  where  comfortable 
were  built  for  that  purpose.  Fort  GranviBa,  on  the 
confines  of  Pennsylvania,  an  inconsiderable  block- 
house, was  surprised  by  a  party  of  French  and 
Indians,  who  made  die  garrison  prisoners,  consisting 
of  two  and  twenty  soldiers,  with,  a  few  women  and 
children.  These  they  loaded  with  flour  and  provi- 
sion, and  drove  them  into  captivity ;  but  the  sort 
they  reduced  to  ashes.  Many  shonxhig  murders 
were  perpetrated  upon  defenceless  people,  without 
distinction  of  age  or  sex,  m  different  parts  of  aha 
frontiers;  but  these  outrages  were  in  some  measure 
balanced  by  die  advantages  resulting  from  a  treaty 
of  peace,  which  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania  con- 
cluded with  the  Delaware  Indians,  a  powerful  tribe 
that  dwell  upon  the  river  Susquehanna,  forming, 
as  it  were,  a  tine  along  the  southern  skirts  of  the 
province.  At  die  same  time  the  governor  of  Vir- 
ginia secured  the  friendship  and  ■fhnre  of  the 
Cherokee*  and  Catawbas,  two  powerful  nations 
adjoining  to  that  colony,  who  were  able  to  hring 
three  Thousand  fighting  men  into  the  fluid.  Au 
these  circumstances  considered,  Great  Britain  had 
reason  to  expect  that  die  ensuing  campaign  would 
be  vigorously  prosecuted  in  America,  especially  as 
a  fresh  reinforcement  of  troops,  with  a  great  supply 
of  warlike  stores,  were  sent  to  that  country  hvfour 
teen  transports,  under  convoy  of  two  ships  of  war, 
which  sailed  from  Cork,  in  Ireland,  about  the  be 
ginning  of  November. 

NAYAL  OPERATIONS  IN  AMERICA. 

No  action  of  great  importance  extinguished  the 
naval  transactions  of  this  year  on  the  side  of  Amer- 
ica- In  die  beginning  of  June,  captain  Spry,  who 
commanded  a  small  squadron,  cruising  ooT  Louhv 
bourg,  in  the  island  of  Cape  Breton,  took  die  Arc 
en  del.  a  French  ship  of  fifty  guns,  having  on  board 
near  six  hundred  men,  with  a  huge  quantity  of 
stores  and  provisions  for  the  garrison.  He  Hkcui— 
made  prise  at  another  French  ship,  with  seventy 
soldiers,  two  hundred  barrels  cf  powder,  two  large 
brass  mortars,  and  other  stores  of  the  like  destina- 
tion. On  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  July  cojbuuo- 
dore  Holmes,  being  in  the  same  latitude,  with  two 
large  ships  and  a  couple  of  sloops,  engaged  two 
French  snips  of  the  fine  and  four  frigates,  and 
obliged  them  to  sheer  off,  after  an  obstinate  dispute 
A  great  number  of  privateers  were  equipped  la 
this  country,  as  well  as  in  die  West  India  bland* 
belonging  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain; 
as  those  aeas  swasmed  with  French  vessels, 
proved  very  advantageous  to  the  adi 


TRANSACTIONS  IN  THE  EAST  INDIES. 

Bosnia  of  higher  import  were  this  year  acted  by 
the  British  arms  in  the  East  Indies.    The  nstslimi 
of  hostilities  between  the  English  and  French 
panies  on  the  peninsula  of  Indus,  though  it 
aged  Mr.  Clive  to  visit  bis  native  counl 
of  long  duration ;  for  in  a  few 

recommenced  their  operations,  no  longer 

aries  to  the  princes  of  the  country,  but  as  prmcipals 
and  rivals,  both  in  arms  and  commerce.  Major 
Laurence,  who'  now  enjoyed  me  chief  command  of 
the  English  force,  obtained  divers  advantages 
the  enemy ;  and  prosecuted  his  suoceas  with 
vigour,  as,  in  all  probability,  would  in  n  little 
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hare  terminate*  the  war  according  to  bit  own  wish, 
when  the  program  of  bis  arma  waa  interrupted  and 
•upended  by  an  unfortunate  event  at  Calcutta, 
the  cause  of  which  ia  not  easily  explained;  for  ex- 
traordinary pains  hare  been  taken  to  throw  a  veil 
oTar  some  transactions,  from  whence-  thai  calamity 
was  immediately  or  remotely  derived. 

CALCUTTA  BESIEGED. 

Thk  old  suba  or  viceroy  of  Bengal,  B*bar,  and 
Orixa,  dying  hi  the  month  of  April,  in  toe  year  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty  nx,  ws>  succeed* 
ed  by  his  adopted  son,  Sar  Raja  al  Dowlat,  a  young 
man  of  violent  passions,  without  princi)  le,  forti- 
tude, or  good  faith,  who  began  his  administration 
with  acts  of  perfidy  and  violence.  In  all  probability, 
bis  design  against  the  English  settlements  waa 
suggested  by  bis  rapacious  disposition,  on  a  belief 
that  they  abounded  with  treasure  j  as  the  pretences 
which  he  used  for  commencing  hostilities  were 
altogether  inconsistent,  false,  and  frivolous.  In  the 
month  of  May,  he  caused  die  English  factory  at 
Cassimbunaar  to  be  invested,  and  inviting  Mr. 
Watts,  the  chief  of  the  factory,  to  a  conference, 
under  the  sanction  of  a  safe  conduct,  detained  him 
as  prisoner  |  then,  by  means  of  fraud  and  force 
raternungled,  made  himself  master  of  the  factory. 
This  exploit  being  achieved,  he  made  no  secret  of 
his  design  to  deprive  the  English  of  all  their  settle- 
ments. With  this,  view  he  marched  to  Calcutta,  at 
the  head  of  a  numerous  army,  and  invested  the 
place,  which  waa  then  in  no  posture  of  defence. 

FATE  OF  THOSE  WHO  PERISHED  IN  THE 
DUNGEON  AT  CALCUTTA. 

The  governor,  intimidated  by  the  number  and 
power  of  the  enemy,  abandoned  the  fort,  and  with 
some  principal  persons,  residing  in  the  settlement. 
took  refuge  on  board  a  ship  in  the  rive*,  carrying 
along  with  them  their  moat  valuable  effects,  and 
the  hooka  of  the  company.  Thus  the  defence  of 
the  place  devolved  to  Mr.  Holwett,  the  second  in 
oaaamand,  who,  with  the  assistance  of  a  few  gallant 
eAcers,  and  a  very  feeble  garrison,  maintained  it 
with  uncommon  courage  and  resolution  against 
several  attacks,  until  he  was  overpowered  by  num- 
•*,  and  the  enemy  had  forced  their  way  into  the 
tie*  Then  he  was  obliged  to  submit :  and  the 
or  viceroy,  promised  on  the  word  or  a  soldier, 
that  no  injury  should  be  done  to  him  or  his  garrison. 
Nevertheless,  they  were  all  driven,  to  the  number 
ef  one  hundred  and  forty  six  persons  ef  both  sexes, 
into  a  place  called  the  Black  Hole  Prison,  a  cube  of 
about  eighteen  feet,  walled  up  to  the  eastward  and 
southward,  the  only  quarters  from  which  they  could 
expect  the  least  refreshing  air,  and  open  to  the 
westward  by  two  windows  strongly  barred  with 
{ran,  through  which  there  was  no  perceptible  cir- 
culation. The  humane  reader  will  conceive  with 
horror  the  miserable  situation  to  which  they  must 
have  been  reduced,  when  thus  stewed  up  in  a  close 
sultry  s&ight  under  such  a  climate  as  mat  of  Bengal, 
especially  when  he  reflects  that  many  of  them  were 
wounded,  and  all  of  them  fatigued  with  hard  dnty. 
Transported  with  rage  to  find  themselves  thus  bar- 
hirsnaly  cooped  up  in  a  place  where  they  most  be 
exposed  to  suffocation,  Chose  hapless  victims  en- 
deavoured to  force  open  the  door,  that  they  might 
rush  upon  the  swords  of  the  barbarians  by  whom 
they  were  aurrounded  ;  bnt  all  their  efforts  were 
ineffectual ;  the  door  was  made  to  open  inwards, 
and  being  once  shut  upon  them,  the  crowd  pressed 
upon  it  so  strongly  as  to  render  all  their  endeavours 
abortive ;  then  they  were  overwhelmed  with  dis- 
tinction and  despair,  lit .  Holwell,  who  had  placed 
liiinsulf  at  one  of  the  windows,  accosted  a  jemmaut- 
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r  sergeant  of  the  Indian  guard,  and  having 
ran*  to  excite  his  eomnassion,  by  drawing 
a  pathetic  picture  of  their  sufferings,  promised  to 


gratify  Mm  with  a  thousand  rupees  in  the  morning, 
nT  he  ensdd  find  means  to  remove  one  half  of  them 
into  a  separate  apartment.  The  soldier,  allured  by 
the  promise  ef  such  a  reward,  assured  him  he 
would  do  his  endeavour  for  their  relief,  and  retired 
for  that  purpose,  bnt  in  a  few  minutes  returned, 
and  told  sum  that  the  suba,  by  whose  order  alone 
such  n  step  could  be  taken,  was  asleep,  and  no  per- 
son durst  disturb  bis  repose.  By  this  time  a  pro- 
rent  had  broke  out  on  every  individual,  and 
attended  with  an  insatiable  thirst,  which 
the  more  intolerable  as  the  body  waa  drain- 


ed of  its  moisture.  In  vain  those  miserable  objects 
stripped  themselves  ef  their  clothes,  squatted  down 
on  their  hams,  and  fanned  the  air  with  their  hats, 
to  produce  a  refreshing  undulation.  Many  were 
unable  to  rise  again  from  this  posture,  but  falling 
down,  were  trod  to  death)  or  suffocated.  The  dread- 
ful symptom  of  thirst  was  now  accompanied  with  a 
difficulty  of  respiration,  and  every  individual  gasped 
for  breath.  Their  despair  became  outrageous: 
again  they  attempted  to  force  the  door,  and  pro- 
voked the  guard  to  fire  upon  them  by  execration 
and  abuse.  The  cry  of  "  Water!  water  I"  issued 
from  every  mouth.  Even  the  jemmautdaar  waa 
moved  to  compassion  at  their  distress.  He  ordered 
his  soldiers  to  bring  some  skins  of  water,  which 
served  only  to  enrage  the  appetite,  and  increase 
the  general  agitation.  There  was  no  other  way  of 
conveying  it  through  the  windows  but  by  hats,  and 
mis  waa  rendered  Ineffectual  by  the  eagerness  and 
transports  of  the  wretched  prisoners,  who  at  sight 
of  it  struggled  and  raved  even  into  fits  of  delirium. 
In  consequence  of  these  contests,  very  little  reached 
those  who  stood  nearest  the  windows,  while  the 
rest,  at  the  farther  end  of  the  prison,  were  totally 
excluded  from  all  relief,  and  continued  calhng  upon 
their  friends  for  assistance,  and  conjuring  them  by 
all  the  tender  ties  of  pity  and  affection.  To  those 
who  were  indulged,  it  proved  pernicious ;  for,  in- 
stead of  allaying  their  thirst,  it  enraged  their  impa- 
tience for  more*  The  confusion  became  general 
and  horrid ;  all  was  clamour  and  contest ;  those 
who  were  at  a  diatanse  -endeavoured  to  force  their 
passage  to  the  window,  and  the  weak  were  pressed 
down  to  the  ground,  never  to  rise  again.  The  inhu- 
man ruffians  without,  derived  entertainment  from 
their  misery;  they  sup-plied  the  prieouors  with  mora 
water,  and  held  up  lights  close  to  the  bars  that  they 
might  enjoy  the  inhuman  pleasure  of  seeing  them 
fight  for  the  baneful  indulgence.  Mr.  Holwell  see- 
ing all  Ins  particular  friends  lying  dead  around  him, 
and  trampled  upon  by  the  Bring,  finding  himself 
wedged  np  so  close  as  to  be  deprived  of  all  motion, 
begged,  as  the  last  Instance  of  their  regard,  that 
thev  would  remove  the  pressure,  and  allow  farm  to 
renre  front  the  window  that  he  might  die  in  quiet. 
Even  in  these  dreadful  circumstances,  which  might 
be  supposed  to  have  levelled  all  distinction,  the 
poor  delirious  wretches  manifested  a  respect  for 
bis  rank  and  character :  they  forthwith  gave  way, 
and  be  forced  bis  passage  into  the  centre  of  the 
place,  which  was  not  crowded  so  much,  because, 
by  this  time,  about  one-third  of  the  number  had 
perished,  and  lay  in  a  little  compass  on  the  floor, 
.while  the  rest  stifi  crowded  to  both  windows.  He 
retired  to  a  platform  at  the  farther  end  of  the  room, 
and  lying  down  upon  some  of  his  dead  friends, 
recommended  his  soul  to  heaven.  Here  his  thirst 
grew  insupportable ;  his  difficulty  in  breathing  in- 
creased, and  he  was  seized  with  a  strong  palpita- 
tion. These  violent  symptoms,  which  he  could  not 
bear,  urged  him  to  make  another  effort :  he  forced 
his  way  back  to  the  window,  and  cried  aloud,  "  Wa- 
ter I  for  God's  sake!"  He  had  been  supposed  al- 
ready dead  by  bis  wretched  companions,  but  finding 
him  still  alive,  they  exhibited  another  extraordinary 

Eroof  of  tenderness  and  regard  to  his  person :  "  Give 
im  water,**  they  cried ;  nor  would  any  of  them 
attempt  to  toqeh  it  until  he  had  drank.    He  now 
breathed  more  freely,  and  the  palpitation  ceased ; 
but  finding  himself  still  more  thirsty  after  drinking, 
he  abstained  from  water,  and  moistened  his  mouth 
from  time  to  time,  by  sucking  the  perspiration  from 
his  Shirt  sloeves  (8).    The  miserable  prisoners,  per- 
ceiving that  water  rather  aggravated  than  relieved 
their  distress,  grew  clamorous  for  ah*,  and  repeated 
their  insults  to  the  guard,  loading  the  suba  and  his 
governor  with  the  moat  virulent  reproach.    From 
railing,  they  had  recourse  to  prayer,  beseeching 
heaven  to  put  an  end  to  their  misery.    They  now 
began  to  drop  on  aH  hands ;  but  then  a  steam  arose 
from  the  living,  and  the  dead,  as  pungent  and  vola- 
tile as  spirit  of  hartshorn ;  so  that  all  who  could  not 
approach  the  windows  were  suffocated.    Mr.  Hol- 
well, being  weary  of  Hfe,  retired  once  more  to  the 
Jlatform,  and  stretched  himself  by  tho  Uev.  Mr. 
ervis  Bellamy,  who,  together  with  his  sou,  a  lien- 
tenant,  lay  dead  in  each  other's  embrace.    In  this 
situation  he  was  soon  deprived  of  sense,  and  lay  to 
all  appearance  dead  tin  day  broke,  when  bis  body 
waa  Discovered,  and    removed  by  his   surviving 
friends  to  one  of  the  windows,  where  the  fresh  air 
revived  him,  and  he  was  restored  to  his  sight  and 
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senses.    The  suba,  at  last,  being  Informed  that  the  I  tached  with  wme  ships  of  force  to  attack  Angria, 


greater  part  of  the  prisoners  were  suffocated,  in 
quired  if  the  chief  was  alive ;  and  being  answered 
in  the  affirmative,  sent  an  order  lor  their  immediate 
release,  when  no  more  than  twenty  three  survived 
ont  of  a  hundred  and  forty  six  who  had  entered 
alive. 

ADDITIONAL  CRUELTIES  EXERCISED  ON 
MR.  HOLWELL. 

Noa  was  the  late  deliverance,  even  of  these  few, 
owing  to  any  sentiment  of  compassion  in  the  vice- 
roy. -  He  had  received  intimation,  that  there  was  a 
considerable  treasure  secreted  in  the  fort,  and  that 
Mr.  HolweU  knew  tho  place  where  it  was  de- 
posited. That  gentleman,  who,  with  his  surviving 
companions,  had  been  seised  with  a  putrid  fever, 
immediately  upon  their  release,  was  dragged  in 
that  condition  before  the  inhuman  suba,  who  ques- 
tioned him  about  the  treasure,  which  existed  no 
where  but  in  his  own  imagination  ;  and  would  give 
no  credit  to  his  protestations,  when  he  solemnly 
declared  he  knew  of  no  such  deposit.  Mr.  HolweU 
and  three  of  his  friends  were  loaded  with  fetters, 
and  conveyed  three  miles  to  tho  Indian  camp, 
where  they  lay  all  night,  exposed  to  a  severe  rain : 
next  morning  they  were  brought  back  to  town, 
still  manacled,  under  the  scorching  beams  of  a  sun 
intensely  hot ;  and  must  infallibly  have  expired, 
had  not  nature  expelled  the  fever  in  large  painful 
boils,  that  covered  almost  the  whole  body.  In  this 
piteous  condition  they  were  embarked  in  an  open 
boat  for  Muxadavad,  the  capital  of  Bengal,  and  un- 
derwent such  cruel  treatment  and  misery  in  their 
passage,  as  would  shock  the  humane  reader,  should 
ne  peruse  the  particulars.  At  Muxadavad  they 
were  led  through  the  city  in  chains,  as  a  spectacle 
to  the  inhabitants,  lodged  in  an  open  stable,  and 
treated  for  some  days  as  the  worst  of  criminals. 
At  length,  the  suba's  grandmother  interposed  her 
mediation  in  their  behalf;  and  as  that  prince  was 
by  this  time  convinced  that  there  was  no  treasure 
concealed  at  Calcutta,  he  ordered  them  to  be'  set 
at  liberty.  When  some' of  his  sycophants  opposed 
this  indulgence,  representing  that  Mr.  HolweU  had 
still  enough  left  to  pay  a  considerable  ransom,  he 
replied  with  some  marks  of  compunction  and  ge- 
nerosity, "  If  he  has  any  thing  left,  let  him  keep 
it :  his  sufferings  have  been  great :  he  shall  have 
his  liberty."  Mr.  Helwell  and  his  friends  were  no 
sooner  unfettered,  than  they  took  water  from  the 
Dutch  TanksaU  or  mint,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
that  city,  where  they  were  received  with  great 
tenderness  and  humanity.  The  reader,  we  hope, 
will  excuse  us  for  having  thus  particularised  a 
transaction  so  interesting  and  extraordinary  in  all 
Its  circumstances.  The  suba  having  destroyed 
Calcutta,  and  dispersed  the  inhabitants,  extorted 
lasge  sums  from  the  French  and  Dutch  factories, 
that  he  might  display  a  spirit  of  impartiality  against 
all  the  Europeans,  even  in  his  oppression,  and 
returned  to  his  city  of  Muxadavad  in  triumph.  By 
the  reduction  of  Calcutta,  the  English  East  India 
company's  affairs  were  so  much  embroiled  in  that 

Eart  of  the  world,  that  perhaps  nothing  could 
ave  retrieved  them  but  the  interposition  of  a 
national  force,  and  the  good  fortune  of  a  Clive, 
whose  enterprises  were  always  crowned  with  sue- 


in  conjunction  with  those  allies.  They  accordingly 
joined  him  with-  seven  grabs  and  sixty  gallivats. 
They  proceeded  to  the  harbour  of  Severndroog, 
where  Angria's  fleet  lay  at  anchor ;  but  they  no 
sooner  received  intelligence  of  his  approach,  than 
they  slipped  their  cables,  and  stood  out  to  sea.  He 
chased  them  with  all  the  canvass  he  could  carry; 
but  their  vessels  being  lighter  than  his,  they 
escaped ;  and  he  returned  to  Severndroog,  which 
is  a  fortress  situated  on  an  island  within  musket 
shot  of  the  main  land,  strongly,  but  irregularly  for- 
tified, and  mounted  with  fifty-four  pieces  of  cannun. 
There  were  three  other  small  forts  on  the  conti- 
nent, the  largest  of  which  was  called  Goa.  On  the 
second  day  of  April,  the  commodore  began  to  bat- 
ter and  bombard  the  island,  fort,  and  fort-Goa, 
at  tiie  same  time.  That  of  Severndroog  was  set  on 
fire ;  one  of  the  magazines  blew  up  ;  a  general  con- 
flagration ensued ;  the  garrison  were  overwhelmed 
with  fire  and  confusion  ;  the  Enghah  seamen  landed 
under  cover  of  the  fire  from  the  ships,  and  took  the 
place  by  storm  with  very  little  loss.  The  other  forts 
were  immediately  surrendered,  and  all  of  these, 
by  treaty,  delivered  to  the  Mahrattas.  On  the  eighth 
of  April,  the  commodore  anchored  off  Bancote, 
now  called  Fort  Victoria,  one  of  the  most  northers 
parts  of  Angria's  dominion,  which  surrendered 
without  opposition,  and  still  remains  in  die  hands 
of  the  English  East  India  company,  by  the  con- 
sent of  the  Mahrattas.  The  harbour  is  good,  and 
here  is  great  trade  for  salt  and  other  commodities 
sent  hither  from  Bombay. 

FORT  OF  GERIAH  TAKEN  BY  ADMIRAL 
WATSON  AND  MR.  CLIVE. 

It  was  in  November  following,  that  the  squadron 
under  admiral  Watson  arrived  at  Bombay,  where 
it  was  resolved  to  give  Angria  the  finishing  stroke, 
still  in  conjunction  with  the  Mahrattas.  Meanwhile 
commodore  James  was  sent  to  reconnoitre  Geriah, 
the  capital  of  his  dominions,  and  to  sound  the 


As  the  English  East  India  company  had,  for  a 
whole  century,  been  at  a  considerable  expense  in 
maintaining  a  marine  force  at  Bombay,  to  protect 
their  ships  from  the  piracies  of  the  Angrias,  who 
had  rendered  themselves'  independent  princes,  and 
fortified  Geriah  in  that  neighbourhood ;  many  un- 
successful attempts  had  been  made  to  destroy 
their  naval  power,  and  reduce  the  fortress,  under 
which  they  always  took  shelter.  In  the  year  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty  four)  the  fleet  of 


Tulagee  Angriat  the  reigning  prince,  attacked  three 
Dutch  ships 


a,  u»   a  %>i  _  _  _ 

or  force,  which'  they  either  took  or 
destroyed.'  Elated  with  this  success,  he  boasted 
that  he  should  in  a  little  time  sweep  the  seas  of 
the  Europeans,  and  began  to  build  some  large 
ships,  to  reinforce  his  grabs  and  gaDivats,  which 
were  the  vessels  on  which  he  had  formerly  depend- 
ed. Next  year  bis  neighbours,  the  Mahrattas,  having 
signified  to  the  presidency  at  Bombay,  that  they 
Were  disposed  to  join  in  the  necessary  service  of 
humbling  this  common  enemy  so  formidable  to  the 
whole  Malabar  coast,  commodore  fames  was  de- 


depth  of  the  harbour ;  a  service  which  he 

fully  performed.  The  admiral  being  joined  by  a 
division  of  ships,  fitted  oat  at  the  company's  ex- 
pense, having  on  board  a  body  of  troops  comniand- 
ed  by  colonel  CUve.  sailed  on  the  seventeenth  day 
of  February,  and  found  fas  the  neighbourhood  of 
Geriah,  the  Mahratta  fleet,  consisting  of  four  grabs, 
and  fortv  smaller  vessels,  called  gallivats,  rymg  to 
the  northward  of  the  place,  in  a  creek  called  Rsji- 
pore ;  and  a  land-army  of  horse  and  foot,  amounting 
to  seven  or  eight  thousand  men,  the  whole  com- 
manded by  Rhamagee  Punt,  who  had  already 
taken  one  small  fort,  and  was  actually  treating 
about  the  surrender  of  Geriah.  Angria  himself  had 
quitted  the  place,  but  his  wife  and  family  remained 
under  the  protection  of  his  brother-in-law;  who, 
being  summoned  to  surrender  by  a  message  from 
the  admiral,  replied,  that  he  would  defend  the 
place  to  the  last  extremity.  In  consequence  of 
this  refusal,  the  whole  Enghsh  fleet  in  two  divi- 
sions, sailed  on  the  twelfth  day  of  February  into 
the  harbour,  and  sustained  a  warm  fire  from  the 
enemy's  batteries  as  they  passed*  as  well  as  fossa 
the  grabs  posted  in  the  harbour  for  that  purpose ; 
this,  however,  was  soon  silenced  after  the  sates 
were  brought  to  their  sta  ons,  so  as  to  return  the 
salutation.  Between  the  hours  of  frur  and  Ave  in 
the  afternoon,  a  shell  being  thrown  into  one  of 
Angria's  armed  vessels,  set  her  on  fire ;  and  the 
flames'  communicating  to  the  rest,  they  were  all 
destroyed :  between  six  and  seven  the  fort  was  set 
ou  fire  by  another  shell ;  and  soon  after  the  Arise 
ceased  on  both  sides.  The  admiral,  suspecoag 
that  the  governor  of  the  place  would  surrender  it 
to  the  Mahrattas  rather  than  to  the  Enghsh,  dis- 
embarked all  the  troops  under  Mr.  Clive,  tha*  he 
might  be  at  hand,  in  case  of  emergency,  to  take 
possession.  In  the  mean  time,  the  fort  was  bom- 
barded ;  the  line  of  battle  ships  were  warped  near 
enough  to  batter  in  breach ;  and  then  the  admiral 
sent  an  officer,  with  a  flag  of  truce  to  the  governor, 
requiring  him  to  surrender.  His  proposal  being 
again  rejected,  the  Enghsh  ships  renewed  their 
fire  the  next  day  with  redoubled  vigour.  About 
one  o'clock  the  magasine  of  the  fort  blew  up,  and 
at'  four  tiie  garrison  bung  out  a  white  flag  for  capi* 
tulation.  The  parley  that  ensued  proving  fnaflec* 
tual,  the  engagement  began  again,  and  continued 
oil  fifteen  minutes  after  five ;  when  the  white  flag 
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was  again  displayed,  and  now  the  governor  sub- 
mitted to  the  terms  which  were  imposed.  Angria's 
flag  was  immediately  hauled  down :  and  two  Bnt> 
ash  captains  taking  possession  of  the  fort  with  a 
detachment,  forthwith  hoisted  the  British  ensign. 
To  these  captains,  whoso  names  were  Buchanan 
and  Forbes,  the  Mahrattas  offered  a  bribe  of  fifty 
thousand  rupees,  if  they  would  allow  them  to  pass 
their  guards,  that  they  might  take  possession  of 
the  fort  for  themselves ;  but  this  offer  was  rejected 
with  disdain  and  immediately  disclosed  to  colonel 
Clire,  who  took  effectual  measures  to  frustrate 
their  design.  In  this  place,  which  was  reduced 
with  yery  inconsiderable  loss,  the  conquerors 
found  above  two  hundred  cannon,  six  brass  mor- 
tars, a  large  quantity  of  ammunition,  with  money 
and  effects  to  the  Tame  of  one  Hundred  and  thirty 
thousand  pounds.    The  fleet  which  was  destroyed 


prisoner* 

wife,  children,  and  mother,  toward  whom  he  de- 
meaned himself  with  great  humanity  (4).  Three 
hundred  'European  soldiers  and  as  many  sepoys, 
were  left  to  guard  the  fort ;  and  four  of  the  com- 
pany's armeo  Teasels,  remained  in  the  harbour  for 


the  defence  of  the  piece,  which  was  extremely  wel1 
situated  for  commerce. 

The  admiral  and  Mr.  Clire  sailed  back  to  Madras 
in  triumph,  and  there  another  plan  was  formed  for 
restoring  the  company's  affairs  upon  the  Ganges, 
recovering  Calcutta,  and  taking  rengeance  on  the 
cruel  Ticeroy  of  Bengal.  In  October  they  set  sail 
again  for  the  bottom  of  the  bay ;  and  about  the 
beginning  of  December  arrived  at  Balasore,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Bengal.  Having  crossed  the  Braces, 
they  proceeded  up  the  river  Ganges  as  far  as  Falta, 
where  they  found  governor  Drake,  and  the  other 
persons  who  hsd  escaped  on  board  of  the  ships 
when  Calcutta  was  invested.  Colonel  Clive  was 
disembarked  with  his  forces  to  attack  the  fort  of 
Busbudgia  by  land,  while  the  admiral  battered  it 
by  sea ;  out  the  piece  being  ill  provided  with  can- 
non, did  not  hold  out  above  an  hour  after  the  firing 
began.  This  conquest  being  achieved  at  a  very 
easy  purchase,  two  of  the  great  shins  anchored 
between  Tanny  fort  and  a  battery  on  the  other  side 
of  the  rirer,  which  were  abandoned  before  one 
shot  was  discharged  against  either  ;  thus  the  pas- 
sage was  laid  open  to  Calcutta,  the  reduction  of 
which  we  shall  record  among  the  transactions  of 
the  ensning  year. 


NOTES  TO  CHAPTER  XL 


1  At  this  juncture,  a  number  of  I 
public  spirited  merchants  of  1 
the  city  of  London,  and  others, 
formed  themselves  into  a  very 
laudable  association,  under 
the  name  of  the  Marine  So- 
ciety, and  contributed  con- 
siderate sums  of  money  for 
equipping  such  orphans, 
friendless,  and  forlorn  boys, 
a*  were  willing  to  engage  in 
the  service  of  the  navy.  In 
consequence  of  this  excellent 
plan,  which  was  executed 
with  equal  seal  and 


from 


misery,  and 
rendered  useful  members  of 
that  society,  of  which  they 
must  have  been  the  bane  and 
without  this  hu- 
mterposition. 


2  Immediately  after  Redeclara- 
tion of  war,  the  French  ships 
and  cargoes  which  had  been 
taken  Were  tried,  and  con- 
demned as  legal  prises,  ex- 
posed to  public  salef  and 
their  produce  lodged  in  the 
bank;  but  in  wait  manner 
this  money,  amounting  to  a 
large  sum,  was  distributed  or 
employed,  we  have  not  been 
able  to  discover. 

S  In  bis  despair  of  obtaining 
water,  this  unhappy  gentle- 
man had  attempted  to  drink 
his  own  urine,  but  found  it 
intolerably  bitter:  whereas 
the  moisture  that  flowed  from 
the  pores  of  his  body  was 
•oft,  pleasant,  and  refreshing. 

4  When  the  admiral  entered 
their  apartment,   the  whole 


family  shedding  floods  of  tears 
feO  with  their  faces  to  the 
ground:  from  which  being 
raised,  the  mother  of  Angria 
told  him.  in  a  piteous  tone, 
the  people  had  no  king,  she 
no  son.  her  daughter  no  hus- 
band, meir  children  no  father. 
The  admiral  replying,  "  thev 
must  look  upon  him  as  thcfcr 
father  and  their  friend  ;"  the 
youngest  boy,  about  six  years 
of  age,  seised  him  by  the 
hand,  and  sobbing  exclaimed, 
"Then  yen  shall  be  my  fa- 
ther." Mr.  Watson  was  so 
affected  with  this  pathetic 
address,  that  the  tears  trick- 
led down  Us  cheeks,  while 
he  assured  them  they  might 
depend  upon  his  protection 
ana  friendship. 
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est*  fee  king  of  Prussia  hid  already  heen  employed, 
for  nme  time,  fa  att  kinds  of  fee  most  considerable 
preparations  of  war,  and  the  moat  disquieting  with 
regard  to  fee  public  tranquillity,  when  lie  thought 
At  to  demand  explanations  of  her  nmtesty,  touching 
the  military  elanosttions  feat  were  making  hi  her  do- 
nsfarions;  oispo»4ti*iia<m  which  she  had  not  resolved 
fen  after  fee  preparation*  of  hia  Prussian  majesty 
had  been  made;  feat  though  her  majesty  Aright 
hare  declined  explaining  henelf  on  those  suo- 
jects,  which  required  no  explanation,  she  bed  been 
pleased  to  declare,  wife  her  own  mouth,  to  M.  de 
lUangraefe,  that  fee  critical  state  of  tmfatte  affairs 
rendered  fee  measures  ahe  waa  taking  absolutely 
necessary  fo*  her  own  safety,  and  feat  of  her  allies; 
bat  that,  in  other  respects,  they  tended  to  fee  pre- 
judice of  no  person  whatsoever  t  feat  her  imperial 
majesty  had  undoubtedly  a  right  to  form  what  judg- 
meat  ahe  pleased  on  the  circumstances  of  fee  time* ; 
and  likewise  feat  it  belonged  to  none  but  herself  to 
estimate  her  own  danger :  that  her  declaration  was 
ee  clear,  she  nerer  imagined  it  could  be  thought 
otherwise  :  feat  being  accustomed  to  receive,  aa 
well  aa  to  practice,  fee  decorums  which  sovereigns 
owe  to  each  other,  she  eouM  not  bear  without  aston- 
ishment and  sensibility  fee  contents  of  fee  memorial 
now  presented  by  M.  de  Klingraafe;  so  extraordin- 
ary, both  in  fee  matter  and  expressions,  feat  she 
would  And  herself  under  a  necessity  of  transgressing 
fee  bounds  of  that  moderation  which  ahe  had  pre- 
scribed to  herself,  were  she  to  answer  fee  whole  of 
Its  contents ;  nevertheless,  she  thought  proper  to 
dectere,  feat  the  information  communicated  to  his 
Prussian  majesty,  of  an  offensive  alliance  against 
him,  subsisting  between  herself  and  the  empress  of 
Russia,  together  wife  the  circumstances  and  pre- 
tended stipulations  of  feat  alliance,  were  absolutely 
feke  and  forged,  for  no  such  treaty  did  exist,  or 
ever  had  existed.  She  concluded  wife  observing, 
feat  this  declaration  would  enable  aU  Europe  to 
judge  of  what  weight  and  quality  those  dreadful 
•vents  were  which  ltlingraafe's  memorial  announ- 
ced: and  to  perceive  that,  in  any  case,  they  could 
not  be  imputed  to  her  imperial  majesty.  Una  an- 
swer, though  seemingly  explicit,  was  not  deemed 
sufficiently  categorical,  or,  at  least,  not  suitable  to 
fee  purposes  or  the  king  of  Prussia,  who,  by  his 
resident  at  Vienna,  once  more  declared,  that  if  the 
empress-queen  would  sign  a  positive  assurance  feat 
ahe  would  not  attack  hia  Prussian  majesty,  either 
this  year  or  fee  next,  he  would  directly  withdraw 
hia  troeps/and  let  things  be  restored  to  their  former 
footing.  Tins  demand  was  evaded,  on  pretence  that 
such  an  assurance  could  not  be  more  binding  than 
fee  solemn  treaty  by  which  he  was  already  secured ; 
a  treaty  which  fee  empress-queen  had  no  intention 
to  violate.  But,  before  an  anawei  could  be  deuvered, 
fee  king  had  actually  invaded  Saxony,  and  published 
hia  declaration  against  the  court  or  Vienna.  The 
eourt  of  Vienna  believing  that  fee  king  of  Prussia 
was  bent  upon  employing  his  arms  somewhere ;  be- 
ing piqued  at  the  dictatorial  manner  in  which  Ma 
demands  were  conveyed:  unwilling  to  lay  them- 
selves under  further  restrictions ;  apprehensive  of 
giving  umbrage  to  their  allies,  and  confident  of  hav- 
ing provided  for  their  own  security,  resolved  to  run 
fee  risk  of  his  resentment,  not  without  hopes  of  be- 
ing indemnifted  in  fee  course  of  fee  war,  for  feat 
part  of  Silesia  which  the  queen  had  been  obliged  to 
cede  in  fee  treaty  of  Bremlau. 

THE  PRUSSIAN  ARMY  ENTERS  SAXONY. 

Both  sides  being  fens  prepared,  and  perhaps 
equally  eager  for  action,  fee  king  of  Prussia  would 
no  longer  suspend  hia  operations,  and  fee  storm  fell 
first  upon  Saxony,  He  resolved  to  penetrate  through 
that  country  Into  Bohemia,  and  even  to  take  pos- 
'—  of  it  as  a  frontier,  as  well  as  for  fee  couye- 


egress  to  and  from  fee  Austrian 
.,  he  had  reason  to  believe  fee 
king  of  Poland,  elector  of  Saxony,  waa  connected 
wife  fee  canrina  and  fee  empress  queen ;  therefore, 
he  thought  It  would  be  impolitic  to  leave  that  prince 
hi  any  condition  to  give  htm  fee  least  disturbance. 
Hia  army  entered  the  Saxon  territory  towards  fee 
latter  end  of  August,  when  he  published  a  declara- 
tion, importing,  that  the  unjust  conduct  and  danger- 
bus  views  of  the  eourt  of  Vienna  against  his  majesty's 
dominions  laid  him  under  fee  necessity  of  taking 
proper  measures  for  protecting  his  territories  and 
subjects ;  that  for  this  purpose  he  could  not  forbear 
taking  the  disagreeable  resolution  to  enter  wife  his 


troops  the  hereditary  dominion*  of  his  majesty  fee 
king  of  Poland,  elector  of  Saxony ;  but  he  pretested 
before  God  and  num.  feat  on  account  of  hia  personal 
flstiHim  and  friendship  for  feat  prince,  he  would  not 
have  proceeded  to  Cms  extremity,  had  he  not  been 
forced  to  it  by  fee  laws  of  war,  the  fatality  of  the 
present  conjuncture,  and  the  necessity  of  providing 
lor  fee  defence  and  security  of  Ins  subjects.     He 


reminded  fee  public  of  the  tenderness  wife 
he  had  treated  fee  elector  of  Saxony,  during  fee 
campaign  of  fee  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  forty  four,  and  of  fee  bad  consequences  result- 
ing to  feat  monarch  from  Ids  engagements  with  fee 
enemies  of  Prussia.  He  declared  that  the  appre- 
hensions of  being  exposed  again  to  such  enterprises, 
had  obliged  him  to  take  those  precautions  which 
prudence  dictated ;  but  he  protested  in  fee  most 
solemn  manner,  that  he  had  no  hostile  views  against 
his  Polish  majesty,  or  hia  dominions :  feat  his  troops 
did  not  enter  8axony  as  enemies,  and  he  had  taken 
care  feat  they  should  observe  fee  best  order,  and 
fee  most  exact  discipline :  feat  he  desired  nothing 
more  ardently,  than  fee  happy  minute  feat  snaufti 
procure  him  fee  satisfaction  of  restoring  to  his  Pa- 
lish majesty  hie  hereditary  doonnions,  which  he  had 
^  only  u  a  sacred  depositam.    fiyhfe  minister 


at  Dresden,  he  had  demanded  a  free  passage 
Ins  forces  through  fee  Saxon  dominions  5  and  few 
fee  king  of  Poland  was  ready  to  grant,  wife  reason- 
able limitations,  to  be  settled  by  conmnssnries  ap- 
pointed for  feat  purpose.  But  these  were  formalities 
which  did  not  at  all  suit  wife  his  Prussian  majesty's 
disposition  or  design.  Even  before  this  requisition 
waa  made,  a  body  of  bis  troops,  amounting  to  fifteen 
thousand,  under  fee  command  of  prince  Ferdinand, 
brother  to  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  took  po use  salon 
of  LefpSick  on  fee  twentieth  day  of  September. 
Here  he  jrabUshed  a ,  declaration,  signifying  feat  It 
was  his  Prussian  majesty's  intention  to  consider  and 
defend  fee  inhabitants  of  feat  electorate  us  if  they 
were  his  own  subjects ;  and  that  he  had  given  pre- 
cise orders  to  his  troops  to  observe  fee  most  exact 
discipline.  As  fee  first  mark  of  his  affection,  he 
ordered  feem  to  provide  fee  army  wife  ail  sorts  of 
provision,  according  to  a  certain  rate,  on  pain  of 
military  execution.  That  same  evening  nonce 
given  to  the  corporation  of  merchants*  that  t 
deputies  should  pay  all  taxes  and  customs  to 
king  of  Prussia ;  then  he  took  possession  of 
custom-house,  and  excise  office,  and  ordered  the 
magasinea  of  corn  and  meal  to  be  opened  for  the 
use  of  his  soldiers. 

The  King  of  Poland,  apprehensive  of  such  a  visi- 
tation, had  ordered  all  the  troops  of  bis  electorate  to 
leave  their  quarters,  and  assemble  in  a  strangcanap 
marked  out  for  feem,  between  Pirna  and  Konig- 
stein,  which  was  intrenched  and  provided  wife  a 
numerous  train  of  artillery.     Thither  fee  king;  of 
Poland  repaired,  wife  hia  two  sons  Xarerras  and 
Charles ;  but  fee  queen  and  the  rest  of  fee  royal 
fondly  remained  at  Dresden.     Of  this  capital  nb 
rmsshm  majesty,  wife  fee  bulk  of  his  army,  took 
possession  on  fee  eighth  day  of  September,  when  he 
was  visited  by  lord  Stormont,  the  English  ambassa- 
dor at  feat  eourt,  accompanied  by  count  Sahnour,  a 
Saxon  minister,  who,  m  his  mastoids  name,  pro- 
posed a  neutrality.    The  king  of  Prussia  professed 
himself  extremely  well  pleased  with  the  proposal; 
and.  as  fee  most  convincing  proof  of  bis  neutrality, 
desired  the  king  of  Poland  would  separate  Ida  army, 
by  ordering  bis  troops  to  return  to  their  former 
quarters.    His  Polish  majesty  did  not  like  to  be  so 
tutored  In  his  own  dominions ;  he  depended  for  bis 
own  safety  more  upon  fee  valour  and  attachment 
of  his  troops  feus  assembled,  than  upon  fee  friend- 
ship of  a  prince  who  had  Invaded  bis  dominions,  and 
sequestered  hia  revenue  without  provocation ;  and 
he  trusted  too  much  to  the  situation  of  his  camp  at 
Pirna,  which  was  deemed  Impregnable.     In  fee 
mean  time,  fee  king  of  Prussia  fixed  Us  head-quar- 
ters at  Seidlits,  about  half  a  German  league  distant 
from  Pirna,  and  posted  his  army  in  such  a  manner, 
as  to  be  able  to  intercept  all  convoys  of  provision 
designed  for  the  Saxon  camp :  hie  forces  extended 
on  the  right  towards  fee  frontiers  of  Bohemia,  aad 
fee  vanguard  actually  seined  fee  passes  feat  lead  to 
fee  circles  of  Setter  and  Lefttments,  in  feat  king- 
dom ;  while  prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  marri- 
ed wife  a  body  of  troops  along  fee  Elbe,  and  took 
poet  at  this  last  place  without  opposition.     At  the 
eame  time,  the  king  covered  his  own  dominions,  bv 
assembling  two  considerable  bodies  In  Upper  and 
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Lower  Silesia,  which  occupied  the  passes  that  com- 
■sonicated  with  the  circles  of  Bunouau  and  Kon- 
ningagrats*  HoatiHrioa  were  commenced  on  the 
thirteenth  da}  of  September,  by  a  detachment  of 
Prussian  hussars,  who  attacked  an  Austrian  eaeort 
to  a>  convoy  of  provision*,  designed  lor  the  Saxon 
camp;  and  having  routed  them,  carried  off  a  con- 
ssdorable  number  of  loaded  waggons.  The  maga  tinea 
at  Dresden  were  filled  with  an  immense  quantity  of 
provision  and  forage  for  the  Prussian  army,  and  the 
bakers  were  ordered  to  prepare  a  rest  quantity  of 
broad,  for  which  purpose  thirty  new  ovens  were 
erected.  When  the  king  of  Prussia  first  arrived  at 
Dresden,  he  lodged  at  the  house  of  the  countess 
Mocamska,  and  gave  orders  mat  the  queen  and 
royal  family  of  Poland,  should  be  treated  with  all 
due  reneration  and  respect  [See  note  8  B,  of  the  end 
cf  this  ToL] :  even  while  the  Saxon  camp  was 
blocked  up  on  every  side,  he  sometimes  permitted 
a  waggon,  loaded  with  fresh  provision  and  game, 
to  paaa  unmolested,  for  the  use  of  his  Polish  maj- 
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Dobino  these  transactions,  the  greatest  part  of 
the  Prussian  army  advanced  into  Bohemia,  under 
the  command  of  veldt-mareschal  Keith,  who  re- 


duced the  town  and  palace  of  Tetehen,  took  posses* 
ekiti  of  all  the  passes,  and  encamped  near  Aussig, 
a  small  town  m  Bohemia,  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  imperial  army,  amounting  to  fifty  thousand 
men,  commanded  by  count  Brown,  an  officer  of 
Irish  extract,  who  had  often  disttaguished  himself 
ill  the  field  by  his  courage,  vigilance,  and  conduct. 
Hie  Prussian  majesty  having  left  a  considerable 
bedy  of  troops  for  the  blockade  of  Pirna,  assumed 
in  person  the  command  of  mareaohal  Keith's  corps, 
ami  advanced  to  give  battle  to  the  enemy.  On  the 
twenty-ninth  day  of  September  he  formed  his  troops 
in  two  columns,  and  in  the  evening  arrived  with 
Ida  ran  at  Wehxrfna,  from  whence  he  saw  the  Aus- 
trian army  posted  with  its  right  at  Lowoschuts,  and 
its  left  towards  the  Egra.  Raving  occupied  with 
efec  battalions  a  hollow  way.  and  some  rising 
grounds  which'  commanded  the  town  of  Lowos- 
chuts, he  renisined  all  night  under  arms  at  Wehni- 
na  J  and  on  the  first  day  of  October,  early  in  the 
morning,  formed  his  whole  army  in  order  of  battle ; 
the  first  line,  consisting  of  the  infantry,  occupying 
two  hflls,  and  a  bottom  betwixt  mem ;  the  second 
Kne  being  formed  of  some  battalions,  and  the  third 
composed  of  the  whole  cavalry.  The  Austrian  gen- 
eral had  taken  possession  of  Lowoschuts,  with  a 
great  body  of  infantry,  and  placed  a  battery  of 
cannon  in  front  of  the  town :  he  had  formed  his 
cavalry  chequerwise,  in  a  line  between  Lowos- 
chnts, and  the  Tillage  of  Sanschits;  and  posted 
about  two  thousand  Croats  and  irregulars  in  the 
vineyards  and  avenues  on  his  right  The  morning 
was  darkened  with  a  thick  fog,  which  vanished 
about  seven  :  oien  the  Prussian  cavalry  advanced 
to  attack  the  enemy's  hone ;  but  received  such  a 
fire  from  the  irregulars,  posted  in  vineyards  and 
ditches,  as  well  as  from  a  numerous  artillery,  that 
they  were  obliged  to  retire  for  protection  to  the 
rear  of  the  Prussian  infantry  and  cannon.  There, 
being  formed  and  led  back  to  the  charge,  they 
made  an  impression  on  the  Austrian  cavalry,  and 
drove  the  Irregulars,  and  other  bodies  of  infantry, 
from  the  ditches,  defiles,  and  vineyards  which  they 
possessed;  but  they  suffered  so  severely  in  this 
dangerous  service,  that  the  king  ordered  them  to 
rcascend  the  hill,  and  take  post  again  behind  the 
infantry,  from  whence  they  no  more  advanced.  In 
the  mean  time,  a  fuilous  cannonading  was  main- 
tained on  both  sides  with  considerable  effect.  At 
length  the  left  of  the  Prussian  infantry  was  ordered 
to  attack  the  town  of  Lowoschutx  in  flank ;  but  met 
with  a  very  warm  reception,  and  in  all  likelihood, 
would  have  miscarried,  had  not  veidtrmareschal 
Keith  headed  them  in  person  :  when  he  drew  his 
sword,  and  told  them  he  would  lead  them  on,  he 
was  given  to  understand,  that  all  their  powder  and 
shot  were  exhausted:  he  turned  immediately  to 
them  with  a  cheerful  countenance,  said  he  was  very 
glad  they  had  no  mere  ammunition,  being  well  as- 
sured the  enemy  could  not  withstand  them  at  push 
of  bayonet;  so  saying,  he  advanced  at  their  head, 
and  driving  die  Austrlans  from  Lowoschutx,  set  the 
suburbs  on  fire.  The  infantry  had  been  already 
obliged  to  quit  (he  eminence  on  the  right ;  and  now 
thev  whole  army  retired  to  Budin,  on  the  other 


side  of  the  Egra.  Some  prisoners,  colours,  and 
pieces  of  cannon,  were  taken  on  both  sides ;  and 
the  loss  of  each  might  amount  to  two  thousand  five 
hundred  killed  and  wounded ;  so  that,  on  the  whole, 
it  was  a  drawn  battle,  though  both  general*  helmed 
the  victory.  The  detail  of  the  action,  published  at 
Berlin,  declares,  that  the  king  of  Prussia  not  only 
gained  the  battle,  but  that  same  day  established  bis 
head  quarters  at  Lowoschutx :  whereas  the  Austrian 
gaaette  affirms,  that  the  maresehal  count  Brown 
obliged  his  Prussian  majesty  to  retire,  and  remained 
all  night  on  the  field  of  battle ;  but  next  day,  find- 
ing his  troops  in  want  of  water,  he  repaired  to  the 
camp  of  Budin.  If  the  battle  was  at  all  decisive, 
the  advantage  certainly  fell  to  the  Austrians ;  for 
his  Prussian  majesty,  who,  in  all  probability,  had 
hoped  to  winter  at  Prague,  was  obliged  by  the 
opposition  he  met  with,  to  resign  his  plan,  and 
retreat  before  whiter  into  the  electorate  of  Sax- 
ony. 

SAXON  ARMY  SURRENDERS. 

Thk  Prussian  army  having  rejoined  that  body 
which  had  been  left  to  block  up  the  Saxons  at  Pir- 
na, bis  Polish  majesty  and  his  troops  were  reduced 
to  such  extremity  of  want,  that  it  became  indispen- 
sably necessary  either  to  attempt  an  escape,  or 
surrender  to  the  king  of  Prussia.  The  former  part 
of  the  alternative  was  chosen,  and  the  plan  con- 
certed with  count  Brown,  the  Austrian  general, 
who,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  execution,  advanced 
privately  with  a  body  of  troops  to  Iichtendorf,  near 
Schandeau;  but  the  junction  could  not  be  effected. 
On  the  fourteenth  day  of  October  the  Saxons  threw 
a  bridge  of  boats  over  the  Elbe,  near  Konigstein,  to 
which  castle  they  removed  all  their  artillery ;  then 
striking  their  tents  in  the  night,  passed  the  river 
undiscovered  by  the  enemy.  They  continued  to 
retreat  with  all  possible  expedition ;  but  the  roads 
were  so  bad,  they  made  little  progress.  Next  day, 
when  part  of  them  had  advanced  about  half  way  up 
a  hill  opposite  to  Konigstein,  and  the  rest  wero  en- 
tangled in  a  narrow  plain,  where  there  was  no  room 
to  act,  they  perceived  that  the  Prussians  were  in 
possession  of  aU  the  passes,  and  found  themselves 
surrounded  on  every  aide,  fainting  with  hunger  and 
fatigue,  and  destitute  of  every  convenience.  In  this 
deplorable  condition  they  remained,  when  the  king 
of  Poland,  from  the  fortress  of  Konigstein,  sent  a 
letter  to  bis  general,  the  veldt-mareschal  count 
Rntowski,  vesting  him  with  full  and  discretionary 

Kwer  to  surrender,  or  take  such  other  measures  as 
should  judge  most  conducive  to  the  preservation 
of  the  officers  and  soldiers.  [See  note  8  C,  at  tlie 
end  of  this  Vol.]  By  this  time  count  Brown  had 
retired  to  Budin,  so  that  there  was  no  choice  left. 
A  capitulation  was  demanded :  but,  in  effect,  the 
whole  Saxon  army  was  obliged  to  surrender  at  dis- 
cretion ;  and  the  soldiers  were  afterwards,  by  com- 
pulsion, incorporated  with  the  troops  of  Prussia, 
The  king  of  Poland  being  thus  deprived  of  his  elec- 
toral dominions,  bis  troops,  arms,  artillery,  and 
ammunition,  thought  it  high  time  to  provide  for  his 
own  safety,  and  retired  with  aU  expedition  to  Po- 
land. His  Prussian  majesty  cantoned  his  forces  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  SeidUta,  and  along  the  Elbe 
towards  Dresden.  His  other  army,  which  had  en- 
tered Bohemia,  under  the  command  of  the  count  de 
Ichwcrin,  retired  to  the  confines  of  the  county  of 
Glatx,  where  they  were  distributed  in  quarters  of 
cantonment ;  so  that  this  short  campaign  was  fin- 
ished by  the  beginning  of  November. 

KINO  OP  ROLAND'S  MEMORIAL  TO  THE 
STATES-GENERAL. 

Tub  king  of  Poland,  in  his  distress,  did  not  fail 
to  implore  the  assistance  and  mediation  of  neutral 
powers.  His  minister  at  the  Hague,  presented  a 
memorial  to  the  States-general,  complaining,  that 
the  invasion  of  Saxony  was  one  of  those  attacks 
against  the  law  of  nations,  which,  from  the  great  re- 
spect due  to  this  law,  demanded  the  assistance  of 
every  power  interested  in  die  preservation  of  its 
own  liberty  and  independency.  He  observed,  that 
from  the  first  glimpse  of  misunderstanding  between 
the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Berlin,  he  had  expressly 
enjoined  his  ministers  at  all  the  courts  of  Europe  to 
declare,  that  it  was  his  firm  resolution,  in  the  present 
conjuncture  of  affairs,  to  observe  the  strictest  neu- 
trality. Ho  represented  that  a  free  and  neutral 
state  had  been,  in  the  midat  of  peace,  invaded  by  an 
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enemy,  who  disguised  himself  under  the  muk  of 
friendship,  without  alleging  the  least  complaint,  or 
any  pretension  whatsoever;  bat  founding  himself 
solely  on  his  own  convenience,  made  himself  master, 
by  armed  force,  of  aU  the  cities  and  towns  of  the 
electorate,  dismantling  some,  and  fortifying  others  : 
that  he  had  disarmed  the  burghers ;  carried  off  the 
magistrates  as  hostages  for  the  payment  of  unjust 
and  enormous  contributions  of  provision  and  fo- 
rage; seised  the  coffers,  confiscated  the  revenues 
of  the  electorate,  broke  open  the  arsenals,  and 
transported  the  arms  and  artillery  to  his  own  town 
of  Magdeburgh :  abolished  the  privy-council,  and, 
instead  of  the  lawful  government,  established  a 
directory,  which  acknowledged  no  other'  law  but 
his  own  arbitrary  wilL  He  gave  them  to  under- 
stand, that  all  these  proceedings  were  no  other 
than  preliminaries  to  the  unheard-of  treatment 
which  was  reserved  for  a  queen,  whose  virtues 
ought  to  have  commanded  respect,  even  from  her 
enemies :  thatj  from  the  hands  of  that  august  prin- 
cess, the  archives  of  the  state  were  forced  away 
by  menaces  and  violences,  notwithstanding  the 
security  which  her  majesty  had  promised  herself 
under  the  protection  of  all  laws,  human  and  divine; 
and  notwithstanding  the  repeated  assurances 
given  by  the  king  of  Prussia,  that  not  only  her 
person,  and  the  place  of  her  residence,  should  be 
absolutely  safe,  but  that  even  the  Prussian  garri- 
son should  be  under  her  direction.  He  observed, 
that  a  prince  who  declared  himself  protector  of 
the  protdstant  religion  had  begun  the  war.  by 
crushing  the  very  state  to  which  that  religion 
owes  its  establishment,  and  the  preservation  of  its 
most  invaluable  rights ;  that  he  had  broke  through 
the  most  respectable  laws  which  constitute  the 
union  of  the  Germanic  body,  under  colour  of  a  de- 
fence which  the  empire  stood  in  no  need  of  except 
against  himself:  that  the  king  of  Prussia,  while  he 
insists  on  having  entered  Saxony  as  a  friend,  de- 
mands his  army,  the  administration  of  his  domin- 
ions, and,  in  a  word,  the  sacrifice  of  his  whole 
electorate ;  and  that  the  Prussian  directory,  in  the 
declaration  of  motives,  published  under  the  nose  of 
a  prince  to  whom  friendship  was  pretended,  thought 
it  superfluous  to  allege  even  any  pretext,  to  colour 
the  usurpation  of  his  territories  and  revenues. — 
Though  this  was  certainly  the  case,  in  his  Prussian 
majesty's  first  exposition  of  motives,  the  omission 
was  afterwards  supplied,  in  a  subsequent  memorial 
to  the  States-general ;  in  which  he  charged  the 
king  of  Poland,  as  an  accomplice'  in,  if  not  an  ac- 
cessary to,  the  treaty  of  Petersburgh ;  and  even 
taxed  him  with  having  agreed  to  a  partition  of  some 
Prussian  territories,  when  they  should  be  con- 
quered. This  treaty  of  partition,  however,  appears 
to  have  been  made  in  time  of  actual  war,  before 
all  cause  of  dispute  was  removed  by  the  peace  of 
Dresden. 

IMPERIAL  DECREES  PUBLISHEDAGAINST 
THE  KING  OP  PRUSSIA. 

While  the  Austrian  and  Prussian  armies  were 
in  the  field,  their  respective  ministers  were  not 
idle  at  Ratisbon,  where  three  imperial  decrees 
were  published  against  bis  Prussian  majesty  :  the 
» first,  summoning  that  prince  to  withdraw  his  troops 
from  the  electorate  of  Saxony  :  the  second,  com- 
manding all  the  vassals  of  the  empire  employed  by 
the  king  of  Prussia  to  quit  that  service  immediate- 
ly ;  and  the  third,  forbidding  the  members  of  the 
empire  to  suffer  any  levies  of  soldiers,  for  the 
Prussian  service,  to  be  raised  within  their  respect- 
ive jurisdictions.  The  French  minister  declared  to 
the  diet,  that  the  proceedings  of  his  Prussian  ma- 
jesty having  disclosed  to  the  world  the  project 
concerted  between  that  prince  and  the  king  of 
England,  to  excite  in  the  empire  a  religious  war, 
which  might  be  favourable  to  their .  particular 
views,  his  most  christian  majesty,  in  consequence 
of  his  engagement  with  the  empress-queen,  and 
many  other  princes  of  the  empire,  being  resolved 
to  succour  them  in  the  most  efficacious  manner, 
would  forthwith  send  such  a  number  of  troops  to 
their  aid,  as  might  be  thought  necessary  to  pre- 
serve the  liberty  of  the  Germanic  body.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Prussian  minister  assured  the  diet, 
that  bis  master  would  very  soon  produce  the  proofs 
that  wero  come  to  his  hands  of  the  plan  concerted 
by  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Dresden,  for  the  sub- 
version of  his  electoral  house,  and  for  imposing 


to  threaten  me 


upon  him  a  yoke,  which 
whole  empire. 

DECLARATION  OF  DftPBRENT  POWERS. 

About  the  same  time,  the  Russian  resident  at  the 
Hague  communicated  to  die  States-general  a  de> 
deration  from  his  mistress,  importingf  that  her  im- 
perial majesty  having  seen  a  memorial  presented 
at  the  court  of  Vienna  by  the  king  of  Prussia's  en- 
voy extraordinary,  was  thereby  convinced  that  his 
Prussian  majesty's  intention  was  to  attack  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  empress  queen ;  in  which  case,  she 
(the  camrina)  was  inevitably  obliged  to  succour  her 
ally  with  all  her  forces ;  for  which  end  she  had  or- 
dered all  her  troops  iu  Iivonia  to  be  forthwith  as- 
sembled on  tiie  frontiers,  and  hold  themselves  in 
readiness  to  march :  that,  moreover,  the  Russian 
admiralty  had  been  enjoined  to  provide  immediately 
a  sufficient  number  of  galleys  for  transporting  a 
large  body  of  troops  to  Lubeck.  The  miniaters  ef 
the  empress-queen,  both  at  the  Hague  and  at  Lon- 
don, delivered  memorials  to  the  States-general  and 
hisBritannic  majesty, demanding  the  succours  which 
these  two  powers  were  bound  to  afford  the  house  of 
Austria  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-ChapeUe ;  but  their 
high  mightinesses  kept  warily  aloof,  by  dint  of  eva- 
sion, and  the  king  of  Great  Britain  was  far  otherwise 
engaged.  The  invasion  of  Saxony  had  well  nigh 
produced  tragedies  in  the  royal  family  of  France. 
The  dauphiness,  who  was  far  advanced  in  her  preg- 
nancy, no  sooner  learned  the  distressful  circum- 
stances of  her  parents,  the  king  and  queen  of  Po- 
land, than  she  was  seized  with  violent  fits  which 
occasioned  a  miscarriage,  and  brought  her  life  into 
the  most  imminent  danger.  The  Prussian  *"w*m*vt 
was  immediately  ordered  to  quit  Versailles ;  and 
directions  were  despatched  to  the  French  minister 
at  Berlin,  to  retire  from  that  court  without  taking 
leave.  Finally,  the  emperor  of  Germany  concluded 
a  new  convention  with  the  French  king,  regulating 
the  succours  to  be  derived  from  that  quarter :  he 
claimed,  in  all  the  usual  forms,  the  assistance  of  the 
Germanic  body,  as  guarantee  of  the  pragmatic 
sanction  and  treaty  of  Dresden ;  and  Sweden  was 
also  addressed  on  the  same  subject. 

HIS  PRUSSIAN  MAJESTY'S  ANSWER  TO 
THE  SAXON  MEMORIAL. 

The  king  of  Prussia  did  not  passively  bear  all  the 
imputations  that  were  fixed  upon  bis  conduct.  His 
minister  at  the  Hague  presented  a  memorial,  in 
answer  to  that  of  the  Saxou  resident,  in  which  he 
accused  the  court  of  Dresden  of  having  adopted 
eYery  part  of  the  scheme  which  his  enemies  had 
formed  for  his  destruction.  He  affirmed  that  the 
Saxon  ministers  had,  in  all  the  courts  of  Europe, 
played  off  every  engine  of  unwarrantable  politics, 
in  order  to  pave  the  way  for  the  execution  of  their 
project:  that  they  had  endeavoured  to  give  an  odious 
turn  to  his  most  innocent  actions :  that  they  had 
spared  neither  malicious  insinuations,  nor  even  the 
most  atrocious  calumnies,  to  alienate  aU  the  world 
from  his  majesty,  and  raise  up  enemies  against  him 
every  where.  He  said,  he  had  received  information 
that  die  court  of  Saxony  intended  to  let  his  troops 
pass  freely,  and  afterwards  wait  for  events  of  which 
they  might  avail  themselves,  either  by  joining  his 
enemies,  or  making  a  diversion  in  his  dominions : 
that  in  such  a  situation  he  could  not  avoid  having 
recourse  to  the  only  means  which  were  left  him  for 
preventing  his  inevitable  ruin,  by  putting  it  out  of 
the  power  of  Saxony  to  increase  the  number  of  his 
enemies.  He  asserted,  that  all  the  measures  he  had 
pursued  inXhat  electorate  were  but  the  necessary 
consequences  of  the  first  resolution  he  was  forced 
to  take  for  his  own  preservation  :  that  he  had  dons 
nothing  but  deprived  the  court  of  Saxony  of  die 
means  of  hurting  him ;  and  this  had  been  done  with 
all  possible  moderation  :  that  the  country  enjoyed 
all  the  security  and  all  the  quiet  which  could  be  ex- 
pected in  the  very  midst  of  peace,  the  Prussian 
troops  observing  the  most  exact  discipline :  that  aU 
due  respect  was  shown  to  the  queen  of  Poland*  who 
had  been  prevailed  upon,  by  the  most  suitable  re- 
presentations, to  suffer  some  papers  to  be  taken 
from  the  paper  office,  of  which  his  Prussian  majes- 
ty already  had  copies  ;  and  thought  it  necessary,  to 
ascertain  the  dangerous  design  of  the  Saxon  minis- 
try against  him,  to  secure  the  originals  ;  the  exist- 
ence and  reality  of  which  might  otherwise  have  been 
denied.     He  observed,  that  every  man  has  a  right 
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to  prevent  the  mischief  with  which  he  is  threatened, 
and  to  retort  it  upon  its  author  ;  and  that  neither 
the  constitution*  nor  the  lawa  of  the  empire  could 
obstruct  tho  exertion  of  a  right  so  superior  to  all 
others  as  that  of  self-preservation  and  self-defence ; 
especially  when  the  depository  of  these  laws  is  so 
closely  united  to  the  enemy,  as  manifestly  to  abuse 
his  power  in  her  favour. 
But  the  most  important  step  which  his  Prussian 

S majesty  took  in  his  own  justification,  was  that  of 
Wishing  another  memorial,  specifying  the  cou- 
ct  of  the  court  of  Vienna  and  saxony,  and  their 
dangerous  designs  against  his  person  and  interest, 
together  with  the  original  documents  adduced  as 
proofs  of  these  sinister  intentions.  As  a  knowledge 
of  these  pieces  is  requisite  to  form  a  distinct  idea  of 
the  motives  which  produced  the  dreadful  war  upon 
the  continent,  it  wul  not  be  amiss  to  usher  the  sub- 
stance of  them  to  the  reader's  acquaintance.  His 
Prussian  majesty  affirms,  that  to  arrive  at  the  source 
of  the  vast  plan  upon  which  the  courts  of  Vienna 
and  Saxony  had  been  employed  against  him  ever 
since  the  peace  of  Dresden,  we  must  trace  it  as  far 
back  as  the  war  which  preceded  this  peace :  that 
the  fond  hopes  which  the  two  allied  courts  had  con- 
ceived upon  the  success  of  the  campaign  hi  the  year 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty  four,  gave 
occasion  to  a  treaty  of  eventual  partition,  stipulat- 
ing that  the  court  of  Vienna  should  possess  the 
dutehy  of  Silesia  and  tho  county  of  Glats :  while  the 
kins  <"  Poland,  elector  of  Saxony,  should  share  the 
dutchies  of  Magdebitrgh  and  Cf oissen ;  the  circles 
of  Zulttchow  and  Swibus,  together  with  the  Prus- 
sian part  of  Lusatia :  that  after  the  peace  of  Dres- 
den, concluded  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  forty  five,  there  was  no  further  room 
for  a  treaty  of  this  nature ;  yet  the  court  of  Vienna 
proposed  to  that  of  Saxony  a  new  alliance,  in  which 
the  treaty  of  eventual  partition  should  be  renewed ; 
bat  this  last  thought  it  necessary,  hi  the  first  place, 
to  give  a  greater  consistency  to  their  plan,  by 
grounding  it  upon  an  alliance  between  the  empress- 
queen  and  the  czarina.  Accordingly,  those  two 
powers  did.  in  fact,  conclude  a  defensive  alliance  at 
Petersburgh  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  year ;  but 
the  body,  or  ostensible  part  of  this  treaty,  was  conv 

Gsed  merely  with  a  view  to  conceal  from  the  know- 
Igo  of  the  public  six  secret  articles,  the  fourth  of 
which  was  levelled  singly  against  Prussia,  accord- 
ing; to  the  exact  copy  of  it,  which  appeared  among 
the  documents.  In  this  article,  the  empress-queen 
of  Hungary  and  Bohemia  sets  out  with  a  protesta- 
tion, that  she  will  religiously  observe  the  treaty  of 
Dresden ;  but  explains  her  real  way  of  thinking 
upon  the  subject  a  little  lower,  in  the  following 
terms  :  "  If  the  king  of  Prussia  should  be  the  first 
to  depart  from  this  peace,  by  attacking  either  her 
majesty  the  empress-queen  of  Hungary  and  Bohe- 
mia, or  her  majesty  the  empress  of  Russia,  or  even 
the  republic  of  Poland ;  in  all  these  cases,  the  rights 
of  the  empress-queen  to.  Silesia,  and  the  county  of 
Glats  would  again  take  place,  and  recover  their  full 
effect :  the  two  contracting  parties  should  mutually 
assist  each  other  with  sixty  thousand  men  to  achieve 
these  conquests."  The  king  observes  upon  this 
article,  that  every  war  which  can  arise  between 
him  and  Russia,  or  the  republic  of  Poland,  would 
be  looked  upon  as  a  manifest  infraction  of  the  peace 
of  Dresden,  and  a  revival  of  the  rights  of  the  house 
of  Austria  to  Silesia;  though  neither  Russia  nor 
tbe  republic  of  Poland  is  at  all  concerned  in  the 
treaty  of  Dresden;  and  though  the  latter,  with 
which  the  king  lived  in  the  moat  intimate  friend- 
ship, was  not  even  in  alliance  with  the  court  of 
Vienna ;  that,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  law 
of  nature,  received  among  all  civilized  nations,  the 
most  the  court  of  Vienna  could  be  authorized  to  do 
in  such  cases,  would  be  to  send  those  succours  to 
her  allies  which  are  due  to  them  by  treaties,  with- 
out her  having  the  least  pretence  on  that  account, 
to  free  herself  from  the  particular  engagements  sub- 
sisting between  her  and  the  king :  he  appealed, 
therefore,  to  the  judgment  of  the  impartial  world, 
whether  in  this  secret  article  the  contracting  pow- 
ers bad  kept  within  the  bounds  of  a  defensive  alli- 
ance ;  or  whether  this  article  did  not  rather  contain 
a  plan  of  an  offensive  alliance  against  the  king  of 
Prussia.  He  affirmed  it  was  obvious,  from  this  arti- 
cle, that  the  court  of  Vienna  had  prepared  three 
pretences  for  the  recovery  of  Silesia ;  and  that  she 
thought  to  attain  her  end,  either  by  provoking  the 
king  to  commence  hostilities  against  her,  or  to  kin- 
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die  a  war  between  his  majesty  and  Russia,  by  her 
secret  intrigues  and  machinations :  he  alleged  that 
the  court  of  Saxony,  being  invited  to  accede  to  this 
alliance,  eagerly  accepted  the  invitation ;  furnished 
its  ministers  at  Petersburgh  with  full  powers  for 
that  purpose ;  and  ordered  them  to  declare  that 
their  master  was  not  only  ready  to  accede  to  the 
treaty  itself,  but  also  to  the  secret  article  against 
Prussia;  and  to  join  in  the  regulations  made  by  the 
two  courts,  provided  effectual  measures  should  be 
taken,  as  well  for  the  security  of  Saxony,  as  for  its 
tadeumification  and  recompense,  hi  proportion  to 
the  efforts  and  progress  that  might  be  made  :  that 
the  court  of  Dresden  declared,  if  upon  any  fresh 
attack  from  the  king  of  Prussia,  the  empress-queen 
should,  by  their  assistance,  not  only  re-conquer 
Silesia,  and  the  county  of  Glats,  but  also  reduce 
him  within  narrow  bounds,  the  king  of  Poland,  as 
elector  of  Saxony,  would  abide  by  the  partition 
formerly  stipulated  between  him  and  the  empress- 
queen.  He  also  declared  that  count  Loss,  the  Sax- 
on minister  at  Vienna, -was  charged  to  open  a  pri- 
vate negotiation  for  settling  an  eventual  partition 
of  tiie  conquest  which  might  be  made  on  Prussia, 
by  laying  down,  as  the  basis  of  it,  the  treaty  of  Leip- 
sick,  signed  on  the  eighteenth  day  of  May,  in  the 
year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty  five,  as 
would  appear  by  the  documents  affixed.  He  owned 
it  had  been  supposed,  through  the  whole  of  this 
negotiation,  that  the  king  of  Prussia  should  be  the 
aggressor  against  the  court  of  Vienna ;  but  he  in- 
sisted, that  even  in  this  case,  the  king  of  Poland 
could  have  no  right  to  make  conquests  on  his  Prus- 
sian majesty.  He  likewise  acknowledged,  that  the 
court  of  Saxony  had  not  yet  acceded  in  form  to  the 
treaty  of  Petersburgh ;  but  he  observed,  its  allies 
were  given  to  understand  again  and  again,  that  it 
was  ready  to  accede  without  restriction,  whenever 
this  could  be  done  without  risk ;  and  the  advantages 
to  be  gained  should  Be  secured  in  its  favour :  cir- 
cumstances proved  by  divers  authentic  documents, 
particularly  by  a  letter  from  count  Fleming  to  count 
de  Bruhl,  informing  him  that  count  Uhlefield  had 
charged  him  to  represent  afresh  to  bis  court,  that 
they  could  not  take- too  secure  measures  against  tbe 
ambitious  views  of  the  king  of  Prussia;  that  Saxony, 
in  particular,  ought  to  be  cautious,  as  being  the 
most  exposed:  that  it  was  of  the  highest  import- 
ance to  strengthen  their  old  engagements,  upon  the 
footing  proposed  by  the  late  count  de  Harrach,  in 
the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty 
five ;  a  step  which  might  be  taken  on  occasion  of 
his  Polish  majesty's  accession  to  the  treaty  of  Pe- 
tersburgh. The  answer  of  count  Bruhl  to  this  des- 
patch imported,  that  the  king  of  Poland  was  not 
averse  to  treat  in  the  utmost  secrecy  with  the  court 
of  Vienna  about  succours,  by  private  and  confiden- 
tial declarations  relating  to  the  fourth  secret  article 
of  the  treaty  of  Petersburgh,  on  condition  of  rea- 
sonable terms  and  advantages,  which  in  this  case 
ought  to  be  granted  to  his  majesty.  He  quoted  other 
despatches  to  prove  the  unwillingness  of  his  Polish 
majesty  to  declare  himself  until  tho  king  of  Prussia 
should  be  attacked,  and  his  forces  divided ;  and  that 
this  scruple  was  admitted  by  the  allies  of  Saxony. 
From  these  premises  he  deduced  this  inference,  that 
the  court  of  Dresden,  without  having  acceded  in 
form  to  the  treaty  of  Petersburgh,  was  not  lew  an 
accomplice  in  the  dangerous  designs  which  the 
court  of  Vienna  bad  grounded  upon  this  treaty; 
and  that  having  been  dispensed  with  from  a  formal 
concurrence,  it  had  only  waited  fi>r  that  moment 
when  it  might,  without  running  any  great  risk,  con. 
quer  in  effect,  and  share  die  spoils  of  its  neighbour. 
In  expectation  of  this  period,  ne  said,  the  Austrian 
and  Saxon  ministers  laboured  in  concert  and  under- 
hand with  the  more  ardour,  to  bring  the  casus 
foederis  into  existence ;  for  it  being  laid  down  as  a 
principle  in  the  treaty,  that  any  war  whatever  be- 
tween him  and  Russia  would  authorize  tbe  empress- 
Sueen  to  take  Silesia,  there  was  nothing  more  to  be 
one  but  to  kindle  such  a  war ;  for  which  purpose 
no  method  was  found  more  proper  than  that  of  em- 
broiling the  king  with  the  empress  of  Russia ;  and 
to  provoke  that  princess  with  all  sorts  of  false  in- 
sinuations, impostures,  and  the  most  atrocious  calum- 
nies, in  laying  to  bis  majesty's  charge  a  variety  of 
designs,  sometimes  against  Russia,  and  even  the 
person  of  the  czarina ;  sometimes  views  noon  Po- 
land, and  sometimes  intrigues  in  Sweden.  By  these 
and  other  such  contrivances,  he  affirmed  they  had 
kindled  the  animosity  of  the  empress  to  such  a  de- 
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gree,  that  in  a  council  bold  in  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber, in  the  .year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  three,  she  had  resolved  to  attack  the  kins  of 
Prussia,  without  any  further  discussion,  whether 
he  should  fall  upon  any  of  the  allies  of  Russia,  or 
one  of  them  should  begin  with  him :  a  resolution 
which  for  that  time  was  frustrated  by  their  want  of 
seamen  and  magazines  ;  but  the  preparations  were 
continued  under  pretence  of  keeping  themselves 
in  a  condition  to  fulfil  their  engagements,  con- 
tracted  in  the  last  subsidiary  convention  with  Eng- 
land ;  and  when  all  were  finished,  the  storm  would 
fall  on  the  king  of  Prussia. 

This  is  the  substance  of  that  famous  memorial 
published  by  his  Prussian  majesty,  to  which  the  jus- 
tifying pieces  or  authentic  documents  were  annex- 
ed ;  and  to  which  a  circumstantial  answer  was  exhi- 
bited by  the  partisans  of  her  imperial  majesty.  Spe- 
cious reasons  may,  doubtless,  be  adduced  on  either 
s)de  of  almost  any  dispute,  by  writers  of  ingenuity  ; 
but,  in  examining  this  contest,  it  must  be  allowed, 
that  both  sides  adopted  illicit  practices.  The  em- 
press-queen  and  the  elector  of  Saxony  had  cer- 
tainly a  right  to  form  defensive  treaties  for  their 
own  preservation ;  and  without  all  doubt,  It  was 
their  interest  and  their  duty  to  secure  themselves 
from  the  enterprises  of  such  a  formidable  neigh- 
bour ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  contracting  parties 
seem  to  have  carried  their  views  much  farther  than 
defensive  measures.  Perhaps  the  court  of  Vienna 
considered  the  cession  of  Silesia  as  a  circumstance 
altogether  compulsive,  and,  therefore,  not  binding 
against  the  rights  of  natural  equity.  She  did  not 
at  all  doubt  that  the  king  of  Prussia  would  be 
tempted  by  his  ambition  and  great  warlike  power, 
to  take  some  step  which  might  be  justly  inter- 
preted into  an  infraction  of  the  treaty  of  Dresden ; 
and  in  that  case  she  was  determined  to  avail  her- 
aelf  of  the  confederacy  she  had  formed,  that  she 
might  retrieve  the  countries  she  had  lost  by  the 
unfortunate  events  of  the  last  war,  as  well  as 
bridle  the  dangerous  power  and  disposition  of  the 
Prussian  monarch  ;  and,  in  all  probability,  the  king 
of  Poland,  over  and  above  the  same  consideration, 
was  desirous  of  some  indemnification  for  the  last 
irruption  into  his  electoral  dominions,  and  the 
great  sums  he  had  paid  for  the  subsequent  peace, 
whether  they  were  authorised  by  the  law  of  na- 
ture and  nations  to  make  reprisals  by  an  actual 
partition  of  the  countries  they  might  conquer,  sup- 
posing him  to  be  the  aggressor,  we  .shall  not  pre- 
tend to  determine ;  but  It  does  not  at  all  appear, 
that  his  Prussian  majesty's  danger  was  such  as  in- 
titled  him  to  take  those  violent  sups  which  he 
now  attempted  to  justify.  By  this  time  the  flame 
of  war  was  kindled  up  to  a  blase  that  soon  filled 
the  empire  with  ruin  and  desolation ;  and  the  king 
of  Prussia  had  drawn  upon  himself  the  resentment 
of  the  three  greatest  powers  in  Europe,  who  laid 
aside  their  former  animosities,  and  every  con- 
sideration of  that  balance  which  it  had  cost  such 
blood  and  treasure  to  preserve,  in  order  to  con- 
spire his  destruction.  The  king  himself  could  not 
but  foresee  this  confederacy,  and  know  the  power 
it  might  exert ;  but  probably  he  confided  so  much 
in  the  number,  the  valour,  and  discipline  of  his 
troops ;  in  the  skul  of  bis  officers ;  in  his  own  con- 
duct and  activity ;  that  he  hoped  to  crush  the  house 
of  Austria  by  one  rapid  endeavour  at  the  latter 
end  of  the  season,  or  at  least  establish  himself  in 
Bohemia,  before  her  allies  could  move  to  her  as- 
sistance. In  this  hope,  however,  ho  was  disap- 
pointed by  the  vigilance  of  the  Austrian  councils. 
He  found  the  empress  queen  in  a  condition  to 
make  head  against  him  in  every  avenue  to  her 
dominions  ;  and  in  a  fair  way  of  being  assisted  by 
die  circles  of  the  empire.  He  saw  himself  threat- 
ened with  the  vengeance  of  the  Russian  empress, 
and  the  sword  of  France  gleaming  over  his  bead, 
without  any  prospect  of  assistance  but  that  which 
he  might  derive  from  his  alliance  with  Great  Bri- 
tain. Thus  the  king  of  England  exchanged  the 
alliance  of  Russia,  who  was  his  subsidiary,  and  the 
friendship  of  the  empress-queen,  his  old  and  natural 
ally,  for  a  new  connection  with  his  Prussian  ma- 
jesty, who  could  neither  act  as  an  auxiliary  to 
Great  Britain,  nor  as  a  protector  to  Hanover  ;  and 
for  this  connection  the  advantage  of  which  was 
merely  negative,  such  a  price  was  paid  by  England 
as  had  never  been  given  by  any  other  potentate 
of  Europe,  even  for  services  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance.     .  .      T      . 
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About  the  latter  end  of  November,  the  Si 
minister  at  Ratisbon  delivered  to  the  diet 
and  ample  memorial,  explaining  the  laintni table 
state  of  that  electorate,  and  imploring  afresh  the 
assistance  of  the  empire.  The  king  of  Prussia 
also  addressed  a  letter  to  the  diet,  demariilrng 
cour  of  the  several  states,  agreeable  to  their 
rantees  of  the  treaties  of  Westphalia  and  Di 
den :  but  the  minister  of  Ments,  as  director  of  the 
diet,  having  refused  to  lay  it  before  that  aseeaafary, 
the  minister  of  Brandenburgh  ordered  it  to  be 
printed,  and  sent  to  his  court  for  further 
tions.  In  the  mean  time  his  Prussian 
thought  proper  to  intimate*  to  the  king  and  senate 
of  Poland,  that  should  the  Russian  troops  be  per- 
mitted to  inarch  through  mat  kingdom,  they  might 
expect  to  see  their  country  made  a  scene  of  war 
and  desolation.  In  Prance,  the  prospect  of  a  gen- 
eral and  sanguinary  war  did  not  at  ell  aBay  ess 
disturbance  which  sprang  from  the  dissemtaon  be- 
tween the  clergy  and  parliament,  touobing  the 
buD  Unigenitus.  The  king  being  again  brought 
over  to  the  ecclesiastical  side  of  the  dispute,  ve> 
ceived  a  brief  from  the  pope,  laying  it  down  as  a 
fundamental  article,  that  whosoever  refuses  to 
submit  to  the  boll  Unigenitus  is  in  the  way  of  i 
nation :  and  certain  oases  are  specified.  In 
the  sacraments  are  to  be  denied.  The 
of  Paris,  considering  this  brief  or  bull  as 
attack  upon  the  rights  of  the  Galhcan  church,  is- 
sued an  arr&t  or  decree,  suppressing  the  said  bell ; 
reserving  to  themselves  the  right  of  pioiidisg 
against  the  inconveniences  with  which  it  might  be 
attended,  as  well  as  die  privilege  ts  maintain  fern 
their  full  force  the  prerogative  of  the  crown,  the 
power  and  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops,  die  lilnilhs 
of  the  Gallican  church,  and  the  ruatems  of  the 
realm.  The  king,  dissatisfied  with  their  interposi- 
tion, declared  his  design  to  hold  a  bed  of  justice  in 
person  at  the  palace.  Accordingly,  on  die  twelfth 
day  of  November,  the  whole  body  of  his  guards, 
amounting  to  ten  thousand  men.  took  post  in  the 
city  of  Paris  ;  and  next  day  the  king  repaired  with 
die  usual  ceremony  to  the  palace,  where  the  bed 
of  Justice  was  held  *  among  other  regulations,  an 
edict  was  issued  for  suppressing  me  fourth  and 
fifth  chambers  of  inquests,  the  members  of  which 
had  remarkably  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
opposition  to  the  buD  Unigenitus. 

DEARTH  OP  CORN  IN  ENGLAND. 

Isr  England,  the  dearth  of  corn,  arising  in  a  great 
measure  from  the  iniquitous  practice  of  engross- 
ing, was  so  severely  felt  by  the  common  people, 
that  insurrections  were  raised  in  Shropshire  and 
Warwickshire  by  the  populace,  in  conjunction  with 
the  colliers,  who  seised  by  violence  all  the  provi- 
sion they  could  find  ;  pillaging  without  distinction 
die  millers,  farmers,  grocers,  and  butchers,  unto 
they  were  dispersed  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  coun- 
try, at  the  heads  of  their  tenants  and  dependants, 
pisorders  of  the  same  nature  were  excited  by  the 
colliers  on  the  forest  of  Dean,  and  those  employed 
in  the  works  in  Cumberland.  The  corporation*, 
noblemen,  and  gentlemen,  m  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  exerted  themselves  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor,  who  were  greatly  distressed;  and  a  grand 
council  being  assembled  at  St.  James's  on  die 
same  subject,  a  proclamation  was  published,  for 
putting  the  laws  In  speedy  and  effectual  execution 
against  the  forestallers  and  engrossers  of  corn. 

The  fear  of  an  invasion  having  now  subsided,  and 
Hanover  being  supposed  in  greater  danger  man 
Great  Britain,  tho  auxiliaries  of  that  electorate 
were  transported  from  England  to  their  own 
country.  At  the  latter  end  of  the  season,  when  the 
weather  became  severe,  the  inn-keepers  of  England 
refused  to  admit  die  Hessian  soldiers  into  winter- 
quarters,  as  no  provision  had  been  made  for  that 
purpose  by  act  of  parliament ;  so  that  they  were 
obliged  to  nut  their  camp,  and  remain  in  the  open 
fields  till  January ;  but  the  rigour  of  this  oncom 
fortable  situation  was  softened  by  the  hand  of  ge- 
nerous charity,  which  liberally  supplied  them  with 
all  manner  of  refreshment,  and  other  convenieo- 
cies  ;  an  humane  interposition,  which  rescued  the 
national  character  from  the  imputation  of  cruelty 
and  ingratitude.  , 
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On  the  second  day  of  December,  his  majesty 
•pened  the  session  of  parliament  with  a  speech  that 
seemed  to  be  dictated  by  the  genius  or  England. 
He  expressed  his  confidence,  that,  under  the  guid- 
ance or  Divine  Providence,  the  union,  fortitude,  and 
affection  of  his  people  would  enable  him  to  sur- 
mount all  difficulties,  and  vindicate  the  dignity  of  his 
crown  against  the  ancient  enemy  of  Great  Britain. 
He  declared,  that  the  succour  and  preservation 
of  America  constituted  a  main  object  of  his  atten- 
tion and  solicitude ;  and  observed,  that  the  growing 
dangers  to  which  the  British  colonies  might  stand 
exposed,  from  late  losses  in  that  country,  demand- 
ed resolutions  of  vigour  and  despatch.    He  said,  an 
adequate  and  firm  defence  at  home  should  maintain 
the  chief  place  in  his  thoughts ;  and  in  this  great 
view  he  had  nothing  so  much  at  heart  as  to  remove 
all  grounds  of  dissatisfaction  from  his  people  :  for 
this  end,  he  recommended  to  the  care  and  diligence 
of  the  parliament  the  framing  of  a  national  militia, 
planned  and  regulated  with  equal  regard  to  the 
just  rights  of  his  crown  and  people  ;  an  institution 
which  might  become  one  good  resource  in  time  of 
general  danger.    He  took  notice  that  the  unnatural 
union  of  councils  abroad,  the  calamities  which,  in 
consequence  of  this  unhappy  conjunction,  might, 
by  irruptions  of  foreign  armies  into  tho  empire, 
shake  its  constitution,  overturn    its  system,   and 
threaten  oppression  to  the  protestant  interest  on 
the  continent,  were  events  which  must  sensibly  af- 
fect the  minds  of  the  British  nation,  and  had  fixed 
the  eyes  of  Europe  on  this  new  and  dangerous 
crisis.    He  gave  them  to  understand  that  the  body 
of  his  electoral  troops,  which  were  brought  hither 
at  the  desire  of  his  parliament,  he  had  now  directed 
to  return  to  his  dominions  in  Germany,   relying 
with  pleasure  on  the  spirit  and  zeal  of  his  people, 
in  defence  of  his  person  and  realm.    He  told  the 
commons  that  he  confided  in  their  wisdom,  for  pre- 
ferring more  vigorous  efforts,  though  more  expen- 
sive, to  a  less  effectual,  and  therefore  less  frugal 
na  of  war  ;  that  he  had  placed  before  them  the 
gers  and  necessities  of  the  public  ;  and  it  was 
their  duty  to  lay  the  burdens  they  should  judge  un- 
avoidable in  such  a  manner  as  should  least  disturb 
and  exhaust  his  people.    He  expressed  his  concern 
for  the  sufferings  of  the  poor,  arising  from   the 
present  dearth  of  corn,  and  for  the  disturbances  to 
which  it  had  given  rise  ;  and  exhorted  his  parlia- 
ment to  consider  of  proper  provisions  for  prevent- 
ing the  like  mischiefs  nercafter.     He  concluded 
with  remarking,  that  unprosperous  events  of  war 
in  the  Mediterranean,  had  drawn  from  his  subjects 
signal  proofs  how  dearly  they  tendered  the  honour 
of  his  crown ;  therefore,  they,  could  not,  on  his 
part,  fail  to  meet  with  just  returns  of  unwearied 
care,  and  unceasing  endeavours  for  the  glory,  pros- 
perity, and  happiness  of  his  people. 

DEBATES  ON  THE  ADDRESS. 

Trx  king  having  retired  from  the  house  of  peers, 
the  speech  was  read  by  lord  Sandys,  appointed  to 
act  as  speaker  to  that  house;  then  earl  Gower 
moved  for  an  address,  which,  however,  was  not 
carried  without  objection.  In  one  part  of  it  his 
majesty  was  thanked  for  having  caused  a  body  of 
electoral  troops  to  come  into  England  at  the  request 
of  his  parliament ;  and  this  article  was  disagreeable 
to  those  who  had  disapproved  of  the  request  in  the 
last  session.  They  said  they  wished  to  see  the 
present  address  unanimously  agreed  to  by  the 
lords ;  a  satisfaction  they  could  not  have,  if  such  a 
paragraph  should  be  inserted  ;  for  they  still  thought 
the  bringing  over  Hanoverian  troops  a  preposterous 
measure  ;  because  it  had  not  only  loaded  the  na- 
tion with  an  enormous  expense,  but  also  furnished 
the  court  of  France  with  a  plausible  pretence  for 
invading  the  electorate,  which  otherwise  it  would 
have  no  shadow  of  reason  to  attack ;  besides,  the 
expedient  was  held  in  reprobation  by  the  subjects 
in  general,  and  such  a  paragraph  might  be  consid- 
ered as  an  insult  on  the  people.  Notwithstanding 
these  exceptions,  which  did  not  seem  to  be  very 
important,  tile  address,  including  this  paragraph, 
was  approved  by  a  great  majority. 

BILL  PASSED  FOR  PROHIBITING  THE 
EXPORTATION  OF  CORN. 


was  inserted.  As  soon  as  the  speaker  had  recitod 
his  majesty's  speech,  Mr.  Charles  Townshend  pro- 
posed tho  heads  of  an  address,  to  which  the  house 
unanimously  agreed ;  and  it  was  presented  accord- 
ingly. This  necessary  form  was  no  sooner  discussed, 
than  the  house,  with  a  warmth  of  humanity  and  be* 
nevolenco  suitable  to  such  an  assembly,  resolved 
itself  into  a  committee,  to  deliberate  on  that  part  of 
his  majesty's  speech  which  related  to  the  dearth  of 
corn  that  so  much  distressed  the  poorer  class  of 
people.  A  bill  was  immediately  framed  to  prohibit, 
for  a  time  limited,  the  exportation  of  corn,  malt, 
meal,  flour,  bread,  biscuit,  and  starch  ;  and  a  resolu- 
tion unanimously  taken  to  address  the  sovereign, 
that  an  embargo  might  be  forthwith  laid  upon  all 
ships  laden  or  to  be  laden  with  these  commodities 
to  be  exported  from  the  ports  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  At  the  same  time,  vice-admiral  Boscawen, 
from  the  board  of  admiralty,  informed  the  house, 
that  tiie  king  and  the  board  having  been  dissatisfied 
with  the  conduct  of  admiral  Byng,  in  a  late  action 
with  the  French  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  for 
the  appearance  of  his  not  having  acted  agreeably 
to  his  instructions  for  the  relief  of  Minorca,  he  was 
then  in  custody  of  the  marshal  of  the  admiralty,  in 
order  to  be  tried  by  a  court-martial :  that  although 
this  was  no  more  than  what  was  usual  in  like  eases, 

Jet  as  admiral  Byng  was  then  a  member  of  tho 
ouse,  and  as  his  confinement  might  detain  him 
some  time  from  his  duty  there,  the  board  of  ad- 
miralty thought  it  a  respect  due  to  the  house  to  in- 
form them  of  the  commitment  and  detainer  of  the 
said  admiral.  This  message  being  delivered,  the 
journal  of  the  house'  in  relation  to  rear-admiral 
Xnowles  [See  note  3  D,  at  the  end  of  this  Vol.]  was 
read,  and  what  Mr.  Boscawen  now  communicated 
was  also  inserted. 

Tho  committees  of  supply,  and  of  ways  and 
means,  being  appointed,  took  into  consideration  the 
necessities  of  the  state,  and  made  very  ample  pro- 
vision for  enabling  his  majesty  to  maintain  the  war 
with  vigour 1757.  They  granted  fifty  five  thou- 
sand men  for  the  sea  service,  including  eleven  thou- 
sand four  hundred  and  nineteen  marines ;  and  for 
the  land  service,  forty  nine  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  forty  nine  effective  men,  comprehending  four 
thousand  and  eight  invalids.  The  supply  was 
granted  for  the  maintenance  of  these  forces,  as  well 
as  for  the  troops  of  Hesse  and  Hanover ;  for  the 
ordnance ;  the  levy  of  new  regiments  ;  for  assisting 
his  majesty  in  forming  and  maintaining  an  army  of 
observation,  for  the  just  and  necessary  defence  and 
preservation  of  his  electoral  dominions,  and  those 
of  his  allies  ;  and  towards  enabling  him  to  fulfil  hi* 
engagements  with  the  king  of  Prussia ;  for  the  se- 
curity of  the  empire  against  the  irruption  of  foreign 
armies  (2),  as  well  as  for  the  support  of  the  com. 
mon  cause  ;  for  building  and  repairs  of  ships,  hiring 
transports,  payment  of  half-pay  officers,  and  tho 
pensions  of  widows ;  for  enabling  his  majesty  to 
discharge  the  like  sum,  raised  in  pursuance  of  an 
act  passed  in  the  last  session  of  parliament,  and 
charged  upon  the  first  aids  or  supplies  to  be  granted 
in  this  session ;  for  enabling  the  governors  and 
guardians  of  the  hospital  for  the  maintenance  and 
education  of  exposed  and  deserted  young  children, 
to  receive  all  such  children,  under  a  certain  age,  as 
should  be  brought  to  the  said  hospital  within  the 
compass  of  one  year  (3) ;  for  maintaining  and  sup- 
porting the  new  settlement  of  Nova  Scotia ;  for  re- 
pairing and  finishing  military  roads;  for  making 
good  his  majesty's  engagement  with  the  landgrave 
of  Hesse-Cassel ;  for  the  expense  of  marching,  re- 
cruiting, and  remounting  German  troops  in  the 
pay  of  Great  Britain  ;  for  empowering  his  majesty 
to  defray  any  extraordinary  expenses  of  the  war, 
incurred,  or  to  be  incurred  for  tho  service  of  the 
ensuing  year,  and  to  take  all  such  measures  as 
might  be  necessary  to  disappoint  or  defeat  any  en- 
terprises, or  designs  of  his  enemies,  as  the  exigency 
of  affairs  should  require ;  for  the  payment  of  such 
persons,  in  such  a  manner  as  his  majesty  should 
direct ;  for  the  use  and  relief  of  his  subjects  in  the 
several  provinces  of  North  and  South  Carolina 
and  Virginia,  in  recompense  for  such  services 
as,  with  the  approbation  of  his  majesty's  comman- 
der in  chief  in  America,  they  respectively  had 
performed,  or  should  perform,  either  by  pntting 
these  provinces  in  a  state  of  defence,  or  by  acting 
with  vigour  against  the  enemy ;  for  enabling  the 

East  India  company  to  defray  the  expense  of  a 
Ik  the  address  of  the  commons  no  such  paragraph  I  military  force  in  their  settlements,  to  be  maintained 
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in  them,  in  Beo  of  a  battaHon  of  his  majesty's  force* 
withdrawn  from  tho«e  forte  and  factories ;  for  the 
maintenance  and  rapport  of  the  forts  on  the  coast 
of  Africa ;  for  widening  the  avenues,  and  rendering 
more  safe  and  commodious  the  streets  and  passages 
leading  from  Charing  Cross  to  the  two  houses  of 
parliament,  the  courts  of  justice,  and  the  new  bridge 
at  Westminster  (4).  Such  were  the  articles  under 
which  we  may  specify  the  supplies  of  this  year,  on 
the  whole  amounting  to  eight  millions  three  hun- 
dred fifty  thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty  fire 
K  tends,  nine  shillings,  and  three  pence.  It  must 
acknowledged,  for  the  honour  of  the  administra- 
tion, that  the  house  of  commons  could  not  hare  ex- 
hibited stronger  marks  of  their  attachment  to  the 
crown  and  penon  of  their  sovereign,  as  well  as  of 
their  desire  to  see  the  force  of  the  nation  exerted 
with  becoming  spirit.  The  sums  granted  by  the 
committee  of  supply  did  not  exceed  eight  millions 
three  hundred  fitly  thousand  three  hundred  twenty 
fire  pounds,  nine  .shillings,  and  three  pence ;  the 
funds  established  amounted  to  eight  millions  six 
hundred  eighty  nine  thousand  fifty  one  pounds, 
nineteen  shillings,  and  seven  pence ;  so  that  there 
was  an  overplus  of  three  hundred  thirty  eight  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  twenty  six  pounds,  ten 
shillings,  and  four  pence;  an  excess  which  was 
thought  necessary,  in  case  the  lottery,  which  was 
founded  on  a  new  plan,  should  not  succeed. 

REFLECTIONS  Oft  THE  CONTINENTAL 

WAR. 

Sovk  of  these  impositions  were  deemed  grievous 
hardships  by  those  upon  whom  they  immediately 
fell ;  and  many  friends  of  their  country  exclaimed 
against  the  projected  army  of  observation  in  Ger- 
many, as  the  commencement  of  a  ruinous  continen- 
tal war,  which  it  was  neither  the  interest  of  the 
nation  to  undertake,  nor  in  their  power  to  maintain, 
without  starving  the  operations  by  sea,  and  in 
America^  founded  on  British  principles;  without 
contracting  such  an  additional  load  of  debts  and 
taxes,  as  could  not  fail  to  terminate  in  bankruptcy 
and  distress.  To  those  dependants  of  the  ministry, 
who  observed  that  as  Hanover  was  threatened  by 
France  for  its  connection  with  Great  Britain,  it 
ought,  in  common  gratitude,  to  be  protected,  they 
•replied,  that  every  state,  in  assisting  any  ally,  ought 
to  nave  a  regard  to  its  own  preservation :  that,  if 
the  king  of  England  enjoyed  by  inheritance,  or  suc- 
cession, a  province  in  the  heart  of  France,  it  would 
be  equally  absurd  and  unjust,  in  case  of  a  rupture 
with  that  kingdom,  to  exhaust  the  .treasures  of 
threat  Britain  In  the  defence  of  such  a  province ; 
and  yet  the  inhabitants  of  it  would  have  the  same 
right  to  complain  that  they  suffered  for  their  con- 
nection with  England.  They  observed,  that  other 
dominions,  electorates,  and  principalities  in  Ger- 
many were  secured  by  the  constitutions  .of  the  em- 
pire, as  well  as  by  fair  and  equal  alliances  with  their 
co-estates ;  whereas  Hanover  stood  solitary,  like  a 
hunted  deer  avoided  by  the  herd,  and  had  no  other 
shelter  but  that  of  shrinking  under  the  extended 
shield  of  Great  Britain:   that  die  reluctance  ex- 

Sressed  by  the  German  princes  to  undertake  the 
efonce  of  these  dominions  flowed  from  a  firm  per- 
suasion, founded  on  experience,  that  England  would 
interpose  as  a  principal,  and  not  only  draw  her 
sword  against  the  enemies  of  that  electorate,  but 
concentrate  her  chief  strength  in  that  object,  and 
waste  her  treasures  in  purchasing  their  concur- 
rence ;  that  exclusive  of  an  ample  revenue  drained 
from  the  sweat  of  the  people,  great  part  of  which 
bad  been  expended  in  continental  efforts,  the  whole 
national  debt  incurred,  since  the  accession  of  the 
late  king,  had  been  contracted  in  pursuance  of 
measures  totally  foreign  to  the  interest  of  these 
kingdoms :  that,  since  Hanover  was  the  favourite 
object,  England  would  save  money,  and  great  quan- 
tities of  British  blood,  by  allowing  France  to  take 
possession  of  the  electorate,  paying  its  ransom  at 
the  peace,  and  indemnifying  the  inhabitants  for  the 
damage  they  might  sustain ;  an  expedient  that  would 
be  productive  of  another  good  consequence ;  it  would 
rouse  the  German  princes  from  their  affected  indif- 
ference, and  oblige  them  to  exert  themselves  with 
vigour,  in  order  to  avoid  the  detested  neighbour- 
hood of  such  an  enterprising  invader. 


HISTOftY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

MESSAGES  FROM  THE  SING  TO  THB 
PARLIAMENT. 


Tbb  article  of  the  supply  relating  to  the  army  of 
observation  took  rise  from  a  message  signed  by  his 
majesty,  and  presented  by  Mr.  Pitt,  now  promoted 
to  the  office  of  principal  secretary  of  state ;  a  gen- 
tleman who  had,  upon  sundry  occasions,  combated 
the  gigantic  plan  of  continental  connections  with 
all  the  strength  of  reason,  and  all  the  powers  of 
eloquence.  He  now  imparted  to  the  house  an  in- 
timation, importing,  it  was  always  with  reluctance 
that  his  majesty  asked  extraordinary  supplies  of  his 
people ;  but  as  the  united  councils,  and  formidable 
preparations  of  France  and  her  allies  threatened 
Europe  in  general  with  the  most  alarming  conse- 
quence ;  and  as  these  unjust  and  vindictive  designs 
were  particularly  and  immediately  bent  against  us 
majesty's  electoral  dominions,  and  those  of  his  good 
ally,  the  king  of  Prusria,  his  majesty  confided  hi 
the  experienced  seal  and  affection  of  bis  faithful 
commons,  that  they  would  cheerfully  assist  him  n 
forming  and  maintaining  an  army  of  observation, 
for  me  just  and  necessary  defence  and  preservation 
of  those  territories,  and  enable  him  to  fulfil  his  en- 
gagements with  his  Prussian  majesty,  for  the  secu- 
rity of  the  empire  against  the  irruption  of  foreign 
armies,  and  for  the  support  of  the  common  cause. 
Posterity  will  hardly  believe,  that  the  emperor  and 
all  the  princes  of  Germany  were  in  a 
against  their  country,  except  the  king  of 
the  elector  of  Hanover,  and  the  landgrave  of  Hi 
Cassel ;  and  they  will,  no  doubt,  be  surprised,  that 
Great  Britain,  after  all  the  treaties  she  had  made, 
and  the  numberless  subsidies  she  had  granted, 
should  not  have  an  ally  left,  except  one  prince,  an 
embarrassed  in  his  own  affairs,  that  he  could  grant 
her  no  succour,  whatever  assistance  he  might  de- 
mand. The  king's  message  met  with  as  favourable 
a  reception  as  he  could  have  desired.  It  was  read 
in  the  noose  of  commons,  together  with  a  copy  of 
the  treaty  between  his  majesty  and  the  king  of 
Prussia,  including  the  secret  and  separate  article, 
and  the  declaration  signed  on  each  side  by  the  plen- 
ipotentiaries at  Westminster:  the  request  was 
granted,  and  the  convention  approved.  With  equal 
readiness  did  they  gratify  his  majesty's  inchnatMa, 
signified  in  another  message,  delivered  on  the 
seventeenth  day  of  May,  by  lord  Bateman,  intimat- 
ing, that  in  tills  critical  juncture,  emergencies 
might  arise  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  be  at 
tended  with  the  most  pernicious  consequences,  if 
proper  means  should  not  be  immediately  applied  to 
prevent  or  defeat  them ;  his  majesty  was,  therefore, 
desirous  that  the  house  would  enable  him  to  defray 
any  extraordinary  expenses  of  the  war,  incurred  or 
to  be  incurred  for  the  service  of  the  current  year; 
and  to  take  all  such  measures  as  might  be  necessary 
to  disappoint  or  defeat  any  enterprises  dr  designs 
of  bis  enemies,  as  the  exigency  of  affairs  might  re* 
quire.  The  committee  of  supply  forthwith  granted 
a  very  large  sum  for  these  purposes,  including  the 
charge  of  German  mercenaries.  A  like  message 
being  at  the  same  time  communicated  to  the  upper 
house/  their  lordships  voted  a  very  loyal  address 
upon  the  occasion ;  and  when  the  article  of  supply, 
which  it  produced  among  the  commons,  fell  under 
their  inspection,  they  unanimously  agreed  to  it,  by 
way  of  a  clause  of  appropriation. 

MEASURES  TAKEN  TO  REMOVE  THE 
SCARCITY  OF  CORN. 

Wk  have  already  observed,  that  the  first  bill 
which  the  commons  passed  in  this  session,  was  for 
tile  relief  of  the  poor,  by  prohibiting  the  exportation 
of  corn ;  but  this  remedy  not  being  judged  adequate 
to  the  evil,  another  bill  was  framed,  removing,  for  a 
limited  time,  the  duty  then  payable  upon  foreign 
corn  and  flour  imported ;  as  also  permitting,  for  a 
certain  time,  all  such  foreign  corn,  grain,  meal, 
bread,  biscuit,  and  flour,  as  had  been  or  should  be 
taken  from  the  enemy,  to  be  landed  and  expended 
in  the  kingdom  duty  free.  In  order  stiB  more  to 
reduce  the  high  price  of  corn,  and  to  prevent  any 
supply  of  provisions  from  being  sent  to  our  enemies 
in  America,  a  third  bin  was  brought  in,  prohibiting, 
for  a  time  therein  limited,  the  exportation  of  corn, 
grain,  meal,  malt,  flour,  bread,  biscuit,  starch,  beef, 
pork,  bacon,  or  other  victual,  from  any  of  the  Brit- 
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plantations,  unless  to  Great  Britain  or  Ire. 
Land,  or  from  one  colony  to  another.  To  this  act 
two  clauses  were  added,  for  allowing  those  neces- 
saries, mentioned  above,  to  be  imported  in  foreign 
built  snips,  and  from  any  state  in  amity  with  bis 
majesty,  either  into  Great  Britain  or  Ireland; 
and  tor  exporting  from  Southampton  or  Exeter  to 
the  Isle  of  Man,  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants,  a 
quantity  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  meal,  or  flour,  not 
exceeding  two  thousand  five  hundred  quarters.  The 
commons  would  hare  still  improved  their  huma- 
nity, had  they  contrived  and  established  some  effec- 
tual method  to  punish  those  unfeeling  villains,  who, 
by  engrossing  and  hoarding  np  great  quantities  of 
grain,  bad  created  this  artificial  scarcity,  and  depriv- 
ed their  fellow-creatures  of  bread,  with  a  view  to 
their  own  private  advantage.  Upon  a  subsequent 
report  of  the  committee,  the  house  resolved,  that, 
to  prevent  the  high  price  of  wheat  and  bread, 
no  spirits  should  be  distilled  from  wheat  for  a 
limited  time.  While  the  bill,  formed  on  this  reso- 
lution, was  in  embryo,  a  petition  was  presented  to 
the  house  by  the  brewers  of  London,  Westminster, 
Southwark,  and  parts  adjacent,  representing,  that, 
when  the  resolution  passed,  the  price  of  malt,  which 
was  before  too  high,  immediately  rose  to  such  a 
degree,  that  the  petitioners  found  themselves  ut- 
terly incapable  of  carrying  on  business  at  the  price 
malt  then  bore,  occasioned,  as  they  conceived,  from 
«a  apprehension  of  the  necessity  the  distillers 
weald  be  under  to  make  use  of  the  best  pale  malt, 
and  substitute  the  best  barley  in  lieu  of  wheat: 
that,  in  such  a  case,  the  markets  would  not  be  able 
to  supply  a  sufficient  quantity  of  barley  fur  the  de- 
mands of  both  professions,  besides  other  necessary 
uses :  they,  therefore,  prayed,  that  in  regard  to  the 
public  revenue,  to  which  the  trade  of  the  petition- 
era  so  largely  contributed,  proper  measures  might 
be  taken  for  preventing  the  public  loss,  and  reliev- 
ing their  particular  distress.  The  house  would  not 
lend  a  deaf  ear  to  a  remonstrance  in  which  the 
revenue  was  concerned.  The  members  appointed 
to  prepare  the  bill  immediately  received  instruc- 
tions to  make  provision  in  it  to  restrain,  for  a  limited 
time,  the  distilling  of  barley,  malt,  and  all  grain 
whatsoever.  The  bill  was  framed  accordingly,  but 
did  not  pass  without  strenuous  opposition.  To  tins 
prohibition  it  was  objected^  that  there  are  always 
targe  quantities  of  wheat  and  barley  in  the  kingdom 
so  much  damaged,  as  to  be  unfit  for  any  use  but  die 
distillery,  consequently  a  restriction  of  this  nature 
would  ruin  many  farmers,  and  others  employed  in 
the  trade  of  malting.  Particular  interests,  how- 
ever, must  often  be  sacrificed  to  the  welfare  of  the 
community;  and  the  present  distress  prevailed 
over  the  prospect  of  this  disadvantage.  If  they 
had  allowed  any  sort  of  grain  to  be  distilled,  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  prevent  the  distil- 
ling of  every  kind.  The  prohibition  was  limited  to 
two  months ;  but  at  the  expiration  of  that  term,  the 
scarcity  still  continuing,  it  was  protracted  by  a  new 
bill  to  the  eleventh  day  of  December,  with  a  pro- 
viso, empowering  his  majesty  to  put  an  end  to  it 
at  any  time  after  the  eleventh  day  of  May,  if  such 
a  step  should  be  judged  for  the  advantage  of  the 
kingdom. 

MILITIA  BILL. 

Tax  next  bill  that  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
commons  was  a  measure  of  the  utmost  national 
importance,  though  secretly  disliked  by  many  indi- 
viduals of  the  legislature,  who,  nevertheless,  did 
not  venture  to  avow  their  disapprobation.  The 
establishment  of  a  militia  was  a  very  popular  and 
desirable  object,  but  attended  with  numberless  dif- 
ficulties, and  a  competition  of  interests  which  it  was 
impossible  to  reconcile.  It  had  formerly  been  an 
inexhaustible  source  of  contention  between  the 
crown  and  the  commons  ;  but  now  both  apparently 
concurred  in  rendering  it  serviceable  to  the  com- 
monwealth, though  some  acquiesced  in  the  scheme 
who  were  not  at  all  hearty  in  its  favour.  On  the 
fourth  day  of  December,  a  motion  was  made  for 
the  bill,  by  colonel  George  Townshend,  eldest 
•on  of  lord  viscount  Townshend,  a  gentleman  of 
courage,  sense,  and  probity ;  endued  with  penetra- 
tion to  discern,  and  honesty  to  pursue,  the  real 
interest  of  his  country,  in  defiance  of  power,  in 
contempt  of  private  advantages.  Leave  being 
given  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  better  ordering  of 
the  militia  forces  in  the  several  counties  of  Eng- 
land, the  task,  of  preparing  it  was  allotted  to  Mr. 
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Townshend,  and  a  considerable  number  of  the  most 
able  members  in  the  house,  comprehending  his  own 
brother,  Mr.  Charles  Townshend,  whose  genius 
shone  with  distinguished  lustre :  he  was  keen,  dis- 
cerning, eloquent,  and  accurate;  possessed  a  re- 
markable vivacity  of  parts,  with  a  surprising  soli- 
dity of  understanding;  was  a  wit  without  arro- 
gance, a  patriot  without  prejudice,  and  a  courtier 
without  dependence. 

While  the  militia  bill  remained  under  considera- 
tion in  the  house,  a  petition  for  a  constitutional 
and  well-regulated  militia  was  presented  by  the 
mayor, Jurats,  and  commonalty  of  the  king's  town 
and  parish  of  Maidstone,  in  Kent,  hi  common-coun- 
cil assembled.  At  the  same  time,  remonstrances 
were  offered  by  the  protestant  dissenting  ministers 
of  the  three  denominations  in  and  about  the  eitiee 
of  London  and  Westminster;  by  the  protestant 
dissenters  of  Shrewsbury ;  the  dissenting  ministers 
of  Devonshire;  tho  protestant  dissenters,  being: 
freeholders  and  burgesses  of  the  town  and  county 
of  the  town  of  Nottingham,  joined  with  other  in; 
habitants  of  the  church  of  England,  expressing 
their  apprehension,  that,  in  the  bill  then  depend- 
in?,  *  it  might  be  proposed  to  enact,  that  the  said 
militia  should  be  exercised  on  the  Lord's  day,  com- 
monly called  Sunday,  and  praying  that  no  clause 
for  such  purpose  jnight  pass  (nto  a  law.  Though 
nothing  could  be  more  ridiculously  fanatic  and  im- 
pertinent than,  a  declaration  of  such  a  scruple 
against  a  practice  so  laudable  and  necessary,  in  a 
country  where  that  day  of  the  week  is  generally 
spent  in  merry-making,  riot,  and  debauchery,  tho 
house  paid  so  much  regard  to  the  squeamish  con- 
sciences of  those  puritanical  petitioners,  that  Mon- 
day was  pitched  upon  for  the  day  of  exercise  to  tho 
militia,  though  on  such  working  days  they  might  be 
much  more  profitably  employed,  both  for  themselves 
and  their  country  :  and  that  no  religious  pretence 
should  be  left  foi  opposing  the  progress  and  execu* 
tion  of  the  bill,  proper  clauses  were  inserted  for 
the  relief  of  the  quakow.  Another  petition  and 
counter-petition  were  delivered  by  the  magistrates, 
freeholders,  and  burgesses  of  the  town  of  Notting- 
ham, in  relation  to  their  particular  franchisee, 
which  were  accordingly  considered  in  framing  the 
MIL 

After  mature  deliberation,  and  divers  alterations, 
it  passed  the  lower  house,  and  was  sent  to  the 
lords  for  their  concurrence:  here  it  underwent 
several  amendments,  one  of  which  was  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  number  of  militia-men  to  one  half  of 
what  the  commons  had  proposed;  namely,  to 
thirty-two  thousand  throe  hundred  and  forty  men 
for  the  whole  kingdom  of  England  and  Wales.  The 
amendments  being  canvassed  in  the  lower  house, 
met  with  some  opposition,  and  divers  conferences 
with  their  lordships  ensued;  at  length,  however, 
the  two  houses  agreed  to  every  article,  and  the  but 
soon  received  the  royal  sanction-  No  provision; 
however,  was  made  for  clothes,  arms,  accoutre- 
ments, and  pay:  had  regulations  been  made  for 
these  purposes,  the  act  would  have  become  a 
money-nill,  in  which  the  lords  could  have  made  no 
amendment :  in  order,  therefore,  to  prevent  any 
difference  between  the  two  houses,  on  a  dispute  of 
privileges  not  yet  determined,  and  that  the  house 
of  peers  might  make  what  amendments  they  should 
think  expedient,  the  commons  left  the  expense  of 
the  militia  to  be  regulated  in  a  subsequent  bill, 
during  the  following  session,  when  they  ooold, 
with  more  certainty,  compute  what  sum  would  be 
necessary  for  these  purposes.  After  all,  the  bill 
seemed  to  be  crude,  imperfect,  and  ineffectual,  and 
the  promoters  of  it  were  well  aware  of  its  defects ; 
but  they  were  apprehensive  that  it  would  have 
.been  dropped  altogether,  had  they  insisted  upon 
the  scheme  being  executed  in  its  full  extent.  Tney 
were  eager  to  seise  this  opportunity  of  trying  an 
experiment,  which  might  afterwards  be  improved 
to  a  greater  national  advantage ;  and,  therefore, 
they  acquiesced  in  many  restrictions  and  alterations, 
which  otherwise  would  not  have  been  adopted. 

BILL  FOR  QUARTERING  THE  FOREIGN 

TROOPS,  &c. 

Tea  next  measure  that  fell  under  the  considera- 
tion of  the  house  was  rendered  necessary  by  the 
inhospitable  perseverance  of  the  publicans  and 
innholders,  who  conceived  themselves  not  obliged 
by  law  to  receive  or  give  quarters  in  their  houses 
to  any  foreign,  troops,  and  accordingly  refused  id- 
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mittance  to  Hie  Hessian  auxiliaries,  who  began  to 
cto  dreadfully  incommoded  by  the  severity  of  the 
weather.  This  objection  implying  an  attack  upon 
the  prerogative,  die  government  did  not  think  fit, 
at  this  juncture,  to  dispute  any  other  way,  than  by 
procuring  a  new  law  in  favour  of  those  foreigners. 
It  was  intituled,  "A  bill  to  make  provision  for 
quartering  the  foreign  troops  now  in  this  kingdom," 
prepared  by  lord  Barrington,  die  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  and  the  solicitor-general,  and  immedi- 
ately passed  without  opposition.  This  step  being 
taken,  another  .bill  was  brought  in,  for  the  regula- 
tion of  tiie  marine  forces  while  on  shore.  This  was 
almost  a  transcript  of  the  mutiny  act,  with  this 
material  difference :  it  empowered  the  admiralty 
to  grant  commissions  for  holding  general  courts- 
martial,  and  to  do  every  thing,  and  in  the  same 
manner,  as  his  majesty  is  empowered  to  do  by  the 
usual  mutiny  bill ;  consequently  every  clause  was 
adopted  without  question. 

BILL  FOR  THE  MORE  SPEEDY  RECRUITING 
THE  LAND-FORGES,  &c. 

Teisame  favourable  reception  was  given  to  a 
bill  for  the  more  speedy  and  effectual  recruiting 
his  majesty's  land-forces  and  marines  ;  a  law  which 
threw  into  the  hands  of  many  worthless  magis- 
trates an  additional  power  of  oppressing  their 
fellow  creatures  :  all  justices  of  the  peace,  com- 
missioners of  the  land-tax,  magistrates  of  corpora- 
tions and  boroughs,  were  empowered  to  meet  by 
direction  of  the  secretary  at  war,  communicated  in 
precepts  issued  by  the  high  sheriffs,  or  their  de- 
puties, within  their  respective  divisions,  and  at 
their  usual  place  of  meeting,  to  qualify  themselves 
for  the  execution  of  the  act :  then  they  were  re- 
quired to  appoint  the  times  and  places  for  their 
succeeding  meetings ;  to  issue  precepts  to  the 
proper  officers  for  these  succeeding  meetings ;  and 
to  give  notice  of  the  time  and  place  or  every 
meeting  to  such  military  officer,  as,  by  notice  from 
die  secretary  at  war,  should  be  directed  to  attend 
that  service.  The  annual  bill  for  preventing  mutiny 
and  desertion  met  with  no  objections,  and  indeed 
contained  nothing  essentially  different  from  that 
which  had  passed  in  the  last  session.  The  next 
law  enacted,- was,  for  further  preventing  embezzle- 
ment of  goods  and  apparel,  by  those  with  whom 
they  are  intrusted,  and  putting  a  stop  to  the  prac- 
tice of  gaming  in  public  houses.  By  this  bill  a 
penalty  was  inflicted  on  pawnbrokers,  in  a  sum- 
mary way,  for  receiving  goods,  knowing  diem  not 
to  be  the  property  of  the  pledger,  and  pawned 
without  the  authority  of  the  owner.  [See  note  8  E, 
at  the  end  of  this  Vol.]  With  respect  to  gaming, 
the  act  ordained,  that  all  publicans  suffering  jour- 
neymen, labourers,  servants,  or  apprentices,  to 
game  with  cards,  dice,  shuffleboards,  mississippi, 
or  billiard  tables,  skitdcs,  nine-pins,  &c  should 
forfeit  forty  shillings  for  the  first  offence,  and  for 
every  subsequent  offence  ten  pounds  shall  be 
levied  by  distress. 

Divers  inconveniences  having  resulted  from  the 
interposition  of  justices,  who,  in  pursuance  of  an 
act  of  parliament  passed  in  the  present  reign,  as- 
sumed the  right  of  establishing  rates  for  the  pay- 
ment of  wages  to  weavers,  several  petitions  were 
offered  to  the  house  of  commons,  representing  the 
evil  consequences  of  such  an  establishment ;  and 
although  these  arguments  were  answered  and  op- 
posed in  counter-petitions,  the  commons,  actuated 
by  a  laudable  concern  for  the  interest  of  the  wool- 
len manufacture,  after  due  deliberation,  removed 
the  grievance  by  a  new  bUl,  repealing  so  much  of 
die  former  act  as  empowered  justices  of  the  peace 
to  make  rates  for  the  payment  of  wages.  [See  note 
3  F,  at  the  end  of  this  Vol.]  The  commons  were 
not  more  forward  to  provide  supplies  for  prose- 
cuting the  war  with  vigour,  than  ready  to  adopt 
new  regulations  for  the  advantage  or  trade  and 
manufactures.  The  society  of  the  free  British 
fishery  presented  a  petition,  alleging,  that  they 
had  employed  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thirty 
thousand  three  hundred  and  five  pounds,  eight 
shillings,  and  sixpence,  together  with  the  entire 

f>roduce  of  their  Ash,  and  all  the  monies  arising 
rom  the  several  branches  allowed  on  the  tonnage 
ef  their  shipping,  and  on  the  exportation  of  their 
fish,  in  carrying  on  the  said  fishery ;  and  that,  from 
their  being  obliged,  in  the  infancy  of  the  under- 
taking, to  incur  a  much  larger  expense  than  was 


at  that  time  foreseen,  they  now  found  themselves 
so  far  reduced  in  their  capital,  as  to  be  utterly  in- 
capable of  further  prosecuting  the  fisheries  wkh 
any  hope  of  success,  unless  indulged  with,  she 
further  assistance  of  parliament.  They  prayed, 
therefore,  that,  towards  enabling  them  to  carry  on 
the  said  fisheries,  they  might  have  liberty  to  make 
use  of  such  nets  as  they  should  find  best  adapted 
to  the  said  fisheries ;  each  buss,  nevertheless,  car* 
rying  to  sea  the  same  quantity  and  depth  of  net- 
ting, which,  by  the  fishery  acts,  they  were  then 
bound  to  carry :  that  the  bounty  of  thirty  shillings 
per  ton,  allowed  by  the  said  acts  on  the  -vessels 
employed  in  the  fishery,  might  be  increased ;  and 
forasmuch  as  many  of  the  stock  proprietors  were 
unable  to  advance  any  further  sum  for  prosecuting 
this  branch  of  commerce  ;  and  others  unwilling  in 
the  present  situation,  and  under  the  present  re- 
straints, to  risk  any  further  sum  in  the  undertak- 
ing ;  that  the  stock  of  the  society,  by  the  said  acts 
made  unalienable,  except  in  case  of  death  or  bank- 
ruptcy, for  a  term  of  years,  might  forthwith  be 
made  transferable ;  and  that  die  petitioners  might 
be  at  liberty,  between  the  intervals  of  the  fishing 
seasons,  to  employ  the  busses  in  such  a  manner  as 
they  should  find  for  the  advantage  of  the  society. 
While  the  committee  was  employed  in  deliberating 
on  the  particulars  of  this  remonstrance,  another 
was  delivered  from  the  free  British  fishery  chamber 
of  Whitehaven  in. Cumberland,  representing,  that 
as  die  law  then  stood,  they  went  to  Shetland,  and 
returned  at  a  great  expense  and  loss  of  time ;  sod 
while  the  war  continued  durst  not  stay  there  to 
fish,  besides  being  obliged  to  run  the  most  immi- 
nent risks,  by  going  and  returning  without  convoy  s 
that,  ever  since  the  institution  of  the  present  fish- 
ery, experience  had  fully  shown  die  fishery  esT 
Shetland  not  worth  following,  as  thereby  the  peti- 
tioners had  lost  two  months  of  a  much  bettor 
fishery  in  St.  George's  channel,  within  one  day's 
sail  of  Whitehaven :  they  took  notice,  that  the 
free  British  fishery  society  bad  applied  to  the 
house  for  further  assistance  aud  relief;  and  prayed 
that  Campbel  Town,  in  Argyleshire,  might  be  ap- 

I >ointed  the  place  of  rendezvous  for  die  busses  be- 
onging  to  Whitehaven,  for  the  summer  as  welt  as 
die  winter  fishery,  that  they  might  be  enabled  to 
fish  with  greater  advantage.  The  committee,  hav- 
ing considered  the  matter  of  both  petitions,  were 
of  opinion  that  the  petitioners  should  be  at  liberty 
to  use  such  nets  as  they  should  find  best  adapted 
to  the  white  herring  fishery :  that  die  bounty  of 
thirty  shillings  per,  ton  should  be  augmented  to 
fifty :  that  the  petitioners  should  be  allowed,  during 
the  intervals  of  the  fishing  seasons,  to  employ  their 
vessels  in  any  other  lawful  business,  provided  they 
should  have  been  employed  in  the  herring  fishery 
during  the  proper  seasons  :  that  they  might  use 
such  barrels  for  packing  the  fish  as  they  then  used, 
or  might  hereafter  find  best  adapted  for  that  pur- 
pose :  that  they  should  have  liberty  to  make  use  of 
any  waste  or  uncultivated  land,  one  hundred  yards 
at  the  least  above  high  water  mark,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  drying  their  nets  ;  and  that  Campbel  Town 
would  be  die  most  proper  and  convenient  place 
for  the  rendezvous  of  the  busses  belonging  to 
Whitehaven.  This  last  resolution,  however,  was 
not  inserted  in  the  bill  which  contained  the  other 
five,  and  in  a  little  time  received  the  royal  assent. 

ACT  FOR  IMPORTING  AMERICAN  IRON 
DUTY  FREE. 

Such  are  die  connections,  dependencies,  and 
relations  subsisting  between  the  mechanical  arts, 
agriculture,  and  manufactures  of  Great  Britain, 
that  it  requires  study,  deliberation,  and  inquiry 
in  the  legislature  to  discern  and  distinguish  the 
whole  scope  and  consequences  of  many  projects 
offered  for  the  benefit  of  the  commonwealth.  The 
society  of  merchant  adventurers  in  the  city  of 
Bristol  alleged,  in  a  petition  to  the  house  of  com- 
mons, that  great  quantities  of  bar-iron  were  im- 
ported into  Great  Britain  from  Sweden,  Russia, 
and  other  parts,  chiefly  purchased  with  ready 
money,  some  of  which  iron  was  exported  again  to 
Africa  and  other  places :  and  the  rest  wrought  up 
by  the  manufacturers.  They  affirmed  that  bar- 
iron,  imported  from  North  America,  would  answer 
the  same  purposes  ;  and  the  importation  of  it  tend 
not  only  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  kingdom, 
by  increasing  its  shipping  and  navigation,  but  also 
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to  the  benefit  of  the  British  colonies  :  that  by  an  act 
pasted  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  bis  present  ma- 
jesty's reign,  the  importation  of  bar-iron  from  Amer- 
ica tnto  the  port  of  London,  duty  free,  was  permit- 
ted ;  but  its  being  carried  coastways,  or  farther  by 
land  than  ten  miles,  had  been  prohibited ;  so  that 
several  very  considerable   cjanufacturiog   towns 
were  deprived  of  the  use  of  American  iron,  and  the 
oat-ports  presented  from  employing  it  in  their  ex- 
port commerce :  they  requested,  therefore,  that  bar- 
iron  might  be  imported  from  North  America  into 
Great  Britain,  duty  free,  by  all  his  majesty's  sub- 
jects.   This  request  being  reinforced  by  many  other 
petitions  from  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  other 
classes  of  men,  who  thought  their  several  interests 
would  be  affected  by  such  a  measure,  took  the 
alarm;  and,  in  divers  counter-petitions,  specified 
many  ai  consequences  which  they  alleged  would 
arise  from  its  being  enacted  into  a  law.    Pamphlets 
were  published  on  both  sides  of  the  question,  and 
violent  disputes  were  kindled  upon  this  subject, 
which  was  justly  deemed  a  matter  of  national  im- 
portance.   The  opposers  of  the  bill  observed,  that 
large  quantities  of  iron  were  yearly  produced  at 
home,  and  employed  multitudes  of  poor  people,  there 
being  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  nine  forges  in 
England  and  Wales,  besides  those  erected  in  Scot- 
land, the  whole  producing  eighteen  thousand  tons 
of  iron :  that  as  the  mines  in  Great  Britain  are  in- 
exhaustible, the  produce  would  of  late  years  have 
been  considerably  increased,  had  not  the  people 
been  kept  under  continual  apprehension  of  seeing 
American  iron  admitted  duty  free :  a  supposition ' 
which  had  prevented  the  traders  from  extending 
their  works,  and  discouraged  many  from  engaging 
in  this  branch  of  traffic :  they  alleged  that  the  iron 
works,  already  carried  on  in  England,  occasioned  a 
consumption  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-eight  thou- 
sand cords  of  wood,  produced  in  coppices  that  grow 
upon  barren  lands,  which  could  not  otherwise  be 
turned  to  any  good  account :  that  as  the  coppices 
afford  shade,  and  preserve  a  moisture  in  the  ground, 
the  pasture  is  more  valuable  with  the  wood,  than  it 
would  be  if  the  coppices  were  grubbed  up ;  conse- 
quently all  the  estates,   where  these  now  grow, 
would  sink  m  their  yearly  value :  that  these  cop- 
pices, now  cultivated  and  preserved  for  the  use  of 
the  iron  works,  are  likewise  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  manufacture  of  leather,  as  they  furnish  bark  for 
the  tanners  ;  and  that,  according  to  the  manage- 
ment of  these  coppices,  they  produced  a  great  num- 
ber of  timber  trees,  so  necessary  for  the  purposes 
of  building.    They  asserted,  that  neither  the  Amer- 
ican iron,  nor  any  that  had  yet  been  found  in  Great 
Britain,  was  so  proper  for  converting  into  steel  as 
that  which  comes  from  Sweden,  particularly  that 
sort  called  ore  ground ;  but  as  there  are  mines  in 
the  northern  parts  of  Britain,  nearly  in  the  same 
latitude  with  those  of  Sweden{  furnished  with  suffi- 
cient quantities  of  wood,  and  rivers  for  mills  and  en- 
gines, it  was  hardly  to  be  doubted  but  that  people 
would  find  metal  of  the  same  quality,  and,  in  a  few 
years,  be  able  to  prevent  the  necessityof  importing 
mm  either  from  Sweden  or  Russia.    They  inferred 
that  American  iron  could  never  interfere  with  that 
which  Great  Britain  imported  from  Sweden,  because 
it  was  not  fit  for  edged-tools,  anchors,  chain  plates, 
and  other  particulars  necessary  in  ship  building ; 
nor  dimmish  the  importation  of  Russian  iron,  which 
was  not  only  harder  than  the  American  and  British, 
but  also  could  be  afforded  cheaper  than  that  brought 
*rom  our  own  plantations,  even  though  the  duty  of 
this  last  should  be  removed.     The  importation  of 
American  iron,  therefore,  duty  free,  could  interfere 
with  no  other  sort  but  that  produced  in  Britain, 
with  which,  by  means  of  this  advantage,  it  would 
-dash  so  much,  as  to  jrat  a  stop  in  a  little  time  to  all 
the  iron  works  now  carried  on  in  the  kingdom,  and 
reduce  to  beggary  a  great  number  of  families  whom' 
they  support.    To  these  objections  the  favourers  of 
the  bill  solicited  replied,  that  when  a  manufacture 
is  much  more  valuable  than  the  rough  materials, 
and  these  cannot  be  produced  at  home  in  sufficient 
quantities,  and  at  such  a  price  as  is  consistent  with 
the  preservation  of  the  manufacture,  it  is  the  interest 
of  the  legislature  to  admit  a  free  importation  of 
these  materials,  even  from  foreign  countries,  al- 
though it  should  put  an  end  to  the  production  of  that 
material  in  this  island :  that  as  the  neighbours  of 
Great  Britain  are  now  more  attentive  than  ever  to 
their  commercial  interests,  and  endeavouring  to 
manufacture  their  rough  materials  at  home,  this 
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nation  must  take  every  method  lor  lowering  the 

1)rice  of  materials,  otherwise  in  a  few  years  it  will 
ose  the  manufacture;  and,  instead  of  supplying 
other  countries,  be  furnished  by  them  with  all  the 
fine  toys  and  utensils  made  of  steel  and  iron  :  that 
being  in  danger  of  losing  not  only  the  manufacture 
but  the  produce  of  iron,  unless  it  can  be  procured 
at  a  cheaper  rate  than  that  for  which  it  is  sold  at 
present,  the  only  way  of  attaining  this  end,  is  by 
diminishing  the  duty  payable  upon  the  importation 
of  foreign  iron,  or  by  rendering  it  necessary  for  the 
undertakers  of  the  iron  mines  in  Great  Britain  to 
sell  their  produce  cheaper  than  it  has  been  for  some 
years  afforded :  that  the  most  effectual  method  for 
this  purpose  is  to  raise  up  a  rival,  by  permitting  a 
free  importation  of  all  sorts  of  iron  from  the  Ameri- 
can plantations :  that  American  iron  can  never  be 
sold  so  cheap  as  that  of  Britain  can  be  afforded ;  for, 
in  the  colonies,   labour  of  all  kinds  is  much  dearer 
than  in  England :  if  a  man  employs  his  own  slaves, 
he  must  reckon  in  his  charge  a  great  deal  more 
than  the  common  interest  of  their  purchase-money, 
because,  when  one  of  them  dies,  or  escapes  from  his 
master,  he  loses  both  interest  and  principal :  that 
tile  common  interest  of  money  in  the  plantations  is 
considerably  higher  than  in  England,  consequently 
no  man  in  that  country  will  employ  his  money  in 
any  branch  of  trade   by  which  he  cannot  gain 
considerably  more  per  cent,  than  is  expected  in 
Great  Britain,  where  the  interest  is  low,  and  pro- 
fit moderate;  a  circumstance  which  will  always 
S've  a  great  advantage  to  the  British  miner,  who 
tewise  enjoys  an  exemption  from  freight  and 
insurance,  which  lie  heavy  upon  the  American  ad- 
venturer, especially  in  time  of  war.    With  respect 
to  the  apprehension  of  the  leather  tanners,  they 
observed,  that  as  the  coppices  generally  grew  on 
barren  lands,  not  fit  for  tillage,  and  improved  the 
pasturage,  no  proprietor  would  be  at  the  expense 
of  grubbing  up  the  wood  to  spoil  the  pasture,  as  he 
could  make  no  other  use  of  the  land  on  which  it  was 
produced.     The  wood  must  be  always  worth  some- 
thing, especially  in  counties  where  there  is  not 
plenty  ofcoal,  and  the  timber  trees  would  produce 
considerable  advantage  :  therefore,  if  there  was  not 
one  iron  mine'  in  Great  Britain,  no  coppice  would 
be  grubbed  up,  unless  it  grew  on  a  rich  soil,  which 
would  produce  corn  instead  of  cord-wood ;  conse- 
quently, the  tanners  have  nothing  to  fear,  especial- 
ly as  planting  hath  become  a  prevailing  taste  among 
the  landholders  of  the  island.    The  committee  ap- 
pointed to  prepare  the  bill,  seriously  weighed  and 
canvassed  these  arguments,    examined  disputed 
facts,  and  inspected  papers  and  accounts  relatiog 
to  tiie  produce,  importation,   and  manufactory  of 
iron.  At  length  Mr.  John  Pitt  reported  to  the  house 
their  opinion,  implying  that  the  liberty  granted  by 
an  act  passed  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  his  maj- 
esty's reign,  of  importing  oar-iron  from  the  British 
colonies  in  America  into  the  port  of  London,  should 
be  extended  to  all  the  other  ports  ef  Great  Britain ; 
and  that  so  much  of  that  act  as  related  to  this  clause 
should  be  repealed.     The  house  having  agreed  to 
these  resolutions,  and  the  bill  being  brought  in  ac- 
cordingly, another  petition  was  presented  by  sev- 
eral noblemen,  gentlemen,  freeholders,  and  other 
proprietors,  owners,  and  possessors  of  coppices  and 
wood-lands,  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  alleg- 
ing, that  a  permission  to  import  American  bar-iron, 
duty  free,  would  be  attended  with  numberless  ill 
consequences  both  of  a  public  and  private  nature ; 
specifying  certain  hardships  to  which  they  in  par- 
ticular would  be  exposed  4  and  praying,  tbat,  if  the 
bill  should  pass,  they  might  be  relieved  from  the 
pressure  of  an  act  passed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
obliging  £he  owners  of  coppice  woods  to  preserve 
them,  under  severe  penalties ;  and  be  permitted  to 
fell  and  grub  up  their  coppice  woods,,  in  order  to  a 
more  proper  cultivation  of  the  soil,  without  being 
restrained  by  the  fear  of  malicious  and  interested 
prosecutions.  In  consequence  of  this  remonstrance, 
a  clause  was  added  to  the  bill,  repealing  so  much  of 
the  act  of  Henry  VIII.  as  prohibited  the  conversion 
of  coppice  or  under-woods  into  pasture  or  tillage  ; 
then  It  passed  through  both  houses,  and  received 
the  royal  sanction.     As  there  was  not  time,  after 
this  affair  came  upon  the  carpet,  to  obtain  any  new 
accounts  from  America,  and  as  it  was  thought  neces- 
sary to  know  the  quantities  of  iron  made  in  that 
country,  the  house  presented  an  address  to  his  maj- 
esty, desiring  he  would  be  pleased  to  give  direc- 
tions that  there  should  be  laid  before  them,  in  the 
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next  scanton  of  parliament,  an  account  of  the  quan- 
tity of  iron  made  in  the  American  colonies,  from 
Christmas,  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  forty  nine,  to  the  fifth  day  of  January,  in 
the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
six,  each  year  being  distinguished. 

REGULATIONS  WITH  RESPECT  TO  THE 
IMPORTATION  OF  SILK. 

From  this  important  object,  the  parliament  con- 
verted its  attention  to  a  regulation  of  a  much  more 
private  nature.  In  consequence  of  a  petition  by 
the  lord-mayor,  aldermen,  and  commons  of  the  city 
of  London,  a  bill  was  brought  in,  and  passed  into  a 
law  without  opposition,  for  the  more  effectual  pre- 
servation and  improvement  of  the  fry  and  spawn  of 
fish  in  the  river  Thames,  and  waters  of  Medway,  and 
for  the  better  regulating  the  fishery  in  those  rivers. 
The  two  next  measures  taken  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public  were,  first  a  bill  to  render  more  effectual  the 
several  laws  then  in  being,  for  the  amendment  and 
preservation  of  the  highways  and  turnpike  roads  of 
the  kingdom;  the  other  for  the  more  effectually 
preventing  the  spreading  of  the  contagious  distem- 
per which,  at  that  time,  raged  among  the  horned 
cattle.  A  third  arose  from  the  distress  of  poor  silk 
manufacturers,  who  were  destitute  of  employment, 
and  deprived  of  all  means  of  subsisting,  through 
the  interruption  of  the  Levant  trade:  occasioned 
by  the  war,  and  the  delay  of  the  merchant  ships 
from  Italy.  In  order  to  remedy  this  inconvenience, 
a  bin  was  prepared,  enacting,  that  any  persons 
might  import  from  any  place,  In  any  ship  or  vessel 
whatsoever,  till  the  first  day  of  December,  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-seven,  organzme 
thrown  silk  of  the  growth  or  production  of  Italy, 
to  be  brought  to  the  custom-house  of  London, 
wheresoever  landed;  but  that  no  Italian  thrown 
silk,  coarser  than  Bologna,  nor  any  tram  of  the 
growth  of  Italy,  nor  any  other  thrown  silk  of  the 
growth  or  production  of  Turkey,  Persia,  East  India, 
or  China,  should  be  imported  by  this  act.  under  the 
penalty  of  the  forfeiture  thereof.  Notwithstanding 
several  petitions,  presented  by  the  merchants, 
owners,  and  commanders  of  ships,  and  others  trad- 
ing to  Leghorn,  and  other  ports  of  Italy,  as  well  as 
by  the  importers  and  manufacturers  of  raw  silks, 
representing  the  evil  consequences  that  would  pro- 
bably attend  the  passing  or  such  a  bill,  the  parlia- 
ment agreed  to  tins  temporary  deviation  from  the 
famous  act  of  navigation,  for  a  present  supply  to 
the  poor  manufacturers. 

•  The  next  civil  regulation  established  in  this  ses- 
sion of  parliament  was  in  itself  judicious ;  and,  had 
it  been  more  earnestly  suggested,  might  have  been 
more  beneficial  to  the  public.  In  order  to  dis- 
courage the  practice  of  smuggling,  and  prevent 
the  desperadoes  concerned  therein  from  enlisting 
in  the  service  of  the  enemy,  a  law  was  passed, 
enacting,  that  every  person  who  had  been,  before 
the  first  of  May  in  the  present  year,  guilty  of  ille- 
gally running,  concealing,  receiving,  or  carrying 
any  wool,  or  prohibited  goods,  or  any  foreign  com- 
modities liable  to  duties,  the  same  not  having  been 
J>aid  or  secured ;  or  of  aiding  therein,  or  had  been 
bund  with  fire-arms  or  weapons,  in  order  to  be 
aiding  to  such  offenders ;  or  had  been  guilty  of  re- 
ceiving such  goods  after  seizure;  or  of  any  act 
whatsoever,  whereby  persons  might  be  deemed 
runners  of  foreign  goods ;  or  of  hindering,  wound- 
ing, or  beating  any  officer  in  the  execution  of  his 
duty,  or  assisting  therein,  should  be  indemnified 
from  all  such  offences,  concerning  which  no  suit 
should  then  have  been  commenced,  or  composition 
made,  on  condition  that  he  should,  before  being 
apprehended  or  prosecuted,  and  before  the  first 
day  of  December,  enter  himself  with  some  commis- 
sioned officer  of  his  majesty's  fleet,  to  serve  as  a 
common  sailor ;  and  should,  for  three  years  from 
such  entry,  unless  sooner  duly  discharged,  actually 
serve  and  do  duty  in  that  station,  and  register  Lis 
name,  dec.  with  the  clerk  of  the  peace  of  the 
county  where  he  resided,  as  the  act  prescribes.  An 
attempt  was  made  in  favour  of  the  seamen  em- 
ployed in  the  navy,  who  had  been  very  irregularly 
paid,  and  subject  to  grievous  hardships  in  conse- 
quent of  this  irregularity ;  Mr.  GrenviUe,  brother 
to  earl  Temple,  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill 
for  the  encouragement  of  seamen  employed  in  his 
majesty's  navy,  and  for  establishing  a  regular 
Method  for  the  punctual,  speedy,  and  certain  pay- 


ment of  their  wages,  as  well  as  for  rescuing  them 
from  the  arts  and  fraud  of  imposition.  The  prone* 
sal  was  corroborated  by  divers  petitions :  the  bul 
was  prepared,  read,  printed,  and,  after  it  had  un- 
dergone some  amendment,  passed  into  the  boase 
of  lords,  where  it  was  encountered  with  several 
objections,  and  dropped  for  this  session  of  parlia- 
ment. 

INQUIRY  INTO  THE  SCARCITY  OF  COEN. 

Tea  house  of  commons  being  desirous  of  pre* 
venting,  for  the  future,  such  distresses  as  the  poor 
had  lately  undergone,  appointed  a  committee  t» 
consider  of  proper  provisions  to  restrain  the  price 
of  com  and  oread  within  due  bounds  for  the  future. 
For  this  purpose  they  were  empowered  to  send  for 
persons,  papers,  and  records ;  and  it  was  resolved, 
that  all  who  attended  the  committee  should  have 
voices.  Having  inquired  into  the  causes  of  the  m!e 
scarcity,  they  agreed  to  several  resolutions,  and  a 
bill  was  brought  in  to  explain  and  amend  the  laws 
against  regratera,  forestallers,  and  engrossers  of 
corn.  The  committee  also  received  instructions  to 
inquire  into  the  abuses  of  millers,  meahnen,  and 
bakers,  with  regard  to  bread,  and  to  consider  of 
proper  methods  to  prevent  them  in  the  sequel ;  but 
no  further  progress  was  made  in  this  important  a£> 
fair,  which  was  the  more  interesting,  as  the  Uvea 
of  individuals,  in  a  great  measure,  depended  upon 
a  speedy  reformation ;  for  the  millers  and  bakers 
were  said  to  have  adulterated  their  flour  with  com- 
mon whiting,  lime,  bone,  ashes,  allum,  and  other 
ingredients  pernicious  to  the  human  constitution; 
a  consummation  of  villany  for  which  no  adequate 
punishment  could  be  inflicted.  Among  the  measures 
proposed  in  parliament  which'  did  not  succeed,  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  was  a  bill  prepared  by  Mr. 
Rose  Fuller,  Mr.  Charles  Townshend,  and  Mr. 
Banks,  to  explain,  amend,  and  render  more  effec- 
tual a  law  passed  in  the  reign  of  king  William  the 
Third,  intituled,  "  An  act  to  punish  governors  of 
plantations,  in  this Idngdouvfor  crimes  committed 
by  them  in  the  plantation.?  This  bill  was  proposed 
in  consequence  of  seme  complaints,  specifying  acts 
of  oruelty,  folly,  and  oppression,  by  which  some 
British  governors  had  been  lately  distinguished; 
but,  before  the  bill  could  be  brought  in,  thepexSa- 
ment  was  prorogued. 

INVESTIGATION  OF  THE  LOSS  OF 

MINORCA. 

But  no  step  taken  by  the  house  of  commons,  in 
the  course  of  this  session,  was  more  interesting  to 
tile  bodv  of  the  people  than  the  inquiry  into  toe 
loss  of  Minorca,  which  had  excited  such  loud  and 
universal  clamour.  By  addresses  to  the  kinfc 
unanimously  voted,  the  commons  requested  that  am 
majesty  would  give  directions  for  laying  before 
them  copies  of  all  the  letters  and  papers  containing 
any  Intelligence  received  by  the  secretaries  of  state, 
the  commissioners  of  the  admiralty,  or  any  others 
of  his  majesty's  ministers,  in  relation  to  the  equip- 
ment of  the  French  fleet  at  Toulon,  or  the  de- 
signs of  the  French  on  Minorca,  or  any  other  of  his 
majesty's  possessions  in  Europe,  since  the  first 
day  of  January,  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  fifty-Are,  to  the  first  day  of  August, 
1750,  They  likewise  desire  to  peruse  a  Est  of  the 
ships  of  war  that  were  equipped  and  made  readj 
for  sea,  from  the  first  of  August,  in  tile  year  on* 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-five,  to  the  tiur* 
tfeth  day  of  April,  in  the  following  year ;  with  the 
copies  of  all  sailing  orders  sent  to  the  commanders 
during  that  period:  as  also  the  state  and  condition 
of  his  majesty's  ships  in  the  several  ports  of  Great 
Britain  at  the  time  of  admiral  Byng*s  departure* 
with  the  squadron  under  his  command,  for  the  re, 
lief  of  Fort  St.  Philip,  during  the  period  of  tins) 
above  mentioned,  according  to  the  monthly  returns, 
made  by  the  admiralty,  with  the  number  of  seamca 
mustered  and  borne  on  board  the  respective  ships. 
They  demanded  copies  of  all  orders  and  iaatruo* 
tions  given  to  that  admiral,  and  of  letters  written, 
to  and  received  from  him,  during  his  continuance 
in  that  command,  either  by  the  secretaries  of  stat% 
or  lords  of  the  admiralty,  relating  to  the  condition, 
of  his  squadron,  and  to  the  execution  of  his  orders) 
In  a  word,  they  required  the  inspection  of  all  papeni 
which  could,  in  any  manner,  tend  to  explain  tbi 
loss  of  Minorca,  and  the  miscarriage  of  Mr.  Bysgs) ; 
squadron.  His  majesty  complied  wi  h  every  artfe 
clc  of  their  requests:  the  papers  were  presented 
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to  die  boose,  ordered  to  lie  upon  the  table  for  the 
perusal  of  the  members,  and  Anally  referrod  to  the 
consideration  of  a  committee  of  the  whole  homo. 
In  the  course  of  their  deliberation*,  they  addressed 
his  majesty  for  more  information,  till  at  length  the 
troth  seemed  to  be  smothered  under  such  an  enor- 
mous burden  of  papers,  as  the  efforts  of  a  whole 
session  could  not  hare  properly  removed.    Indeed, 
many  discerning  persons  without  doors  began  to 
despair  of  seeing  the  mystery  unfolded,  as  soon  as 
me  inquiry  was  undertaken  by  a  committee  of  tile 
whole  house.      They  observed,  that  an  affair  of 
such  fc  dark,  intricate,  and  suspicious  nature,  ought 
to  bare  been  referred  to  a  select  and  secret  com- 
mittee,   chosen   by    ballot,   empowered  to    send 
for  persons,  papers,  and  records,  and  to  examine 
witnesses    in   the    most   solemn   and  deliberate 
manner:    that    the    names    of    the    committee 
ought  to  have  been  published  for   the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  people,  who  could  have  judged  with 
some  certainty,    whether  the  inquiry  would  he 
carried  on  with  such  impartiality  as  the  national 
misfortune   required.     They  suspected  that  this 
reference   to  a   committee  of  the  whole  house 
was   a  mal-contrivance,  to  prevent  a  regular  and 
minute  investigation,  to  introduce  confusion  and 
contest,  to  puzzle,  perplex,  and  •obumbrate;    to 
tease,  fatigue,  and  august  the  inquirers,  that  the 
examination  might  be  hurried  over  in  a  superficial 
and  perfunctory  manner ;  and  tho  ministry,  from 
this  anarchy  and  confusion  of  materials,  half  ex- 
plored and  undigested,  derive  a  general  parliamen- 
tary approbation,  to  which  they  might  appeal  from 
the  accusations  of  the  people.    A  select  committee 
would  have  probably  examined  some  of  the  clerks 
of  the  respective  offices,  that  they  might  certainly 
know  whether  any  letters  or  papers  had  been  sup- 
pressed, whether  the  extracts  had  been  faithfully 
made,  and  whether  there  might  not  be  papers  of 
intelligence,  which,  though  proper  to  be  submitted 
to  a  select  and  secret  committee,  could  not,  consis- 
tently with  the  honour  of  the  nation,  be  communi- 
eatecf  to  a  committee  of  the  whole  house.    Indeed, 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  ministers  had  any  for- 
eign intelligence  or  correspondence  that  could  be 
much  depended  upon  in  any  matter  of  national 
importance,  and  no  evidence  was  examined  on  the 
occasion ;  a  circumstance  the  less  to  be  regretted, 
as,  in  times  past,   evil  ministers   have  generally 
found  means  to  render  such  inquiries  ineffectual; 
and  the  same  arts  would,  at  any  rate,  have  operated 
with  the  same  efficacy,  had  a  secret  committee  been 
employed  at  this  juncture.    Be  that  as  it  may,  sev- 
eral resolutions  were  reported  from  the  committee, 
though  some  of  them  were  not  carried  by  the  ma- 
jority without  violent  dispute  and  severe  alterca- 
tion.   The  first  and  last  of  their  resolutions  require 
particular  notice.    By  the  former  it  appeared  to 
the  committee,  that  his  majesty,  from  tine  twenty- 
serronth  day  of  August,  in  the  year  one  thousand 
•even  hundred  and  fifty  five,  to  the  twentieth  day 
of  April  in  the  succeeding  year,  received  such  re- 
peated and  concurrent  intelligence,  as  gave  just 
reason  to  believe  that  the  French  king  intended  to 
invade  his  dominions  of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland. 
In  the  latter  they  declared  their  opinion,  that  no 
arealer  number   of  ships  of  war  could  be   sent 
into  the  Mediterranean,  than  were  actually  sent 
thither  under  the  command  of  admiral  Byng ;  nor 
amy  greater  reinforcement  than  the  regiment  which 
was  sent,  and  the  detachment,  equal  to  a  battalion, 
which  was  ordered  to  the  relief  of  fort  St.  Philip, 
consistently  with  the  state  of  the  navy,  and  the  va- 
rious services  essential  to  the  safety  of  his  majesty's 
dominions,  and  the  interest  of  his  subjects.     It 
snnstt  have  been  something  more  powerful  than  or- 
dinary conviction  that  suggested  these  opinions. 
Whatever  reports  might  have  been  circulated  by 
tho  French  ministry,  in  order  to  amuse,  intimidate, 
and  detach  the  attention  of  the  English  govern- 
ment from  America  and  the  Mediterranean,  where 
they  really  intended  to  exert  themselves,  yet,  the 
srfrcumstances  of  the  two  nations  being  considered, 
one  would  think  there  could  have  been  no  just 
grounds  to  fear  an  invasion  of  Great  Britain  or 
Ireland,  especially  when  other  intelligence  seemed 
to  point  out  much  more  probable  scenes  of  action. 
But  the  last  resolution  is  still  more  incomprehensi- 
ble to  those  who  know  not  exactly  the  oasis  on 
-which  it  was  raised.    The  number  of  ships  of  war 
•in  actual  commission  amounted  to  two  hundred  and 
r,  having  on  board  fifty  thousand  seamen  and 
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marines.  Intelligence  and  repeated  information  of 
the  French  design  upon  Minorca  had  been  con- 
veyed to  the  ministry  of  England,  about  six  months 
before  it  was  put  in  execution.  Is  it  credible,  that 
in  all  this  time  the  nation  could  not  equip  or  spare 
above  eleven  ships  of  the  line  and  six  frigates,  to 
save  tho  important  island  of  Minorca  f  Is  it  easy  to 
conceive,  that  from  a  standing  army  of  fifty  thou* 
sand  men,  one  regiment  of  troops  could  not  have 
been  detached  to  reinforce  a  garrison,  well  known 
to  he  insufficient  for  tho  works  it  was  destined  to 
defend  1  To  persons  of  common  intellects  it  ap- 
peared, that  intelligence  of  the  armament  at  Tou- 
lon was  conveyed  to  the  admiralty  as  early  as  the 
month  of  September,  in  the  year  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  five,  with  express  notice 
that  it  would  oonsist  of  twelve  ships  of  the  line :  that 
the  design  against  Minorca  was  communicated  as 
early  as  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  August,  "by  con- 
sul Banks,  of  Carthagena ;  confirmed  by  letters  from 
consul  Bertes,  at  Genoa,  dated  on  the  seventeenth 
and  twenty-sixth  of  January,  and  received  by  Mr. 
Fox,  secretary  of  state,  on  the  fourth  and  eleventh 
of  February,  as  well  as  by  many  subsequent  intima- 
tions ;  that,  notwithstanding  these  repeated  advices, 
even  after  hostilities  had  commenced  in  Europe, 
when  the  garrison  of  Minorca  amounted  to  no  more 
than  four  incomplete  regiments{  and  one  company 
of  artillery,  forty  two  officers  being  absent,  and  the 

Slace  otherwise  unprovided  for  a  siege,  when  the 
lediterranean  squadron,  commanded  by  Mr.  Edge- 
cumbe,  consisted  of  two  ships  of  the  line,  and  five 
frigates  ;  neither  stores,  ammunition,  or  provision, 
the  absent  officers  belonging  to  the  garrison,  re- 
cruits for  tho  regiments,  though  ready  raised, 
miners,  nor  any  additional  troops,  were  sent  to  tho 
island,  nor  the  squadron  augmented,  till  admiral 
Byng  sailed  from  Spithead  on  the  sixth  day  of 
April,  with  no  more  ships  of  the  line  than,  by  the 
most  early  and  authentic  intelligence,  the  govern- 
ment were  informed  would  sail  from  Toulon  even 
when  Mr.  Byng  should  have  been  joined  by  com- 
modore Edgecumbe ;  a  junction  upon  which  no  de- 
pendence ought  to  have  been  laid ;  that  this  squad- 
ron contained  no  troops  but  such  as  belonged  to  the 
four  regiments  in  garrison,  except  one  battalion 
to  serve  in  the  fleet  as  marines,  unless  we  include 
the  order  for  another  to  be  embarked  at  Gibraltar  ; 
which  order  was  neither  obeyed  nor  understood: 
that,  considering  the  danger  to  which  Minorca  was 
exposed,  and  the  forwardness  of  the  enemy's  pre- 
parations at  Toulon,  admiral  Osborne,  with  thir- 
teen ships  of  the  line  and  one  frigate,  who  returned 
on  the  sixteenth  of  February,  after  having  convoy- 
ed a  fleet  of  merchant  ships,  might  have  heen  de- 
tached to  Minorca,  without  hazarding  the  coast  of 
Great  Britain  ;  for  at  that  time,  exclusive  of  this 
squadron,  there  were  eight  ships  of  the  line  and 
thirty  two  frigates  ready  manned,  and  thirty  two 
ships  of  the  line  and  five  frigates  almost  equipped ; 
that  admiral  Hawke  was  sent  with  fourteen  ships  of 
the  line  and  one  frigate  to  cruise  in  the  bay  of  Bis- 
cay, after  repeated  intelligence  had  been  received 
that  the  French  fleet  had  sailed  for  the  West  Indies, 
and  the  eleven  ships  remaining  at  Brest  and  Roche- 
fort  were  in  want  of  hands  and  cannon,  so  that  they 
could  never  serve  to  cover  any  embarkation  or  de- 
scent, consequently  Mr.  Hawke'*  squadron  might 
have  been  spared  for  the  relief  of  Minorca ;  that, 
instead  of  attending  to  this  important  object,  the 
admiralty,  on  the  eighth  day  of  March,  sent  two 
ships  of  tho  line  and  three  frigates  to  intercept  a 
coasting  convoy  off  Cape  Barfieur :  on  the  eleventh 
of  the  same  month  they  detached  two  ships  of  the 
line  to  the  West  Indies,  and  on  the  nineteenth 
two  more  to  Norm  America,  where  they  could  be 
of  little  immediate  service;  on  the  twenty  third 
two  of  the  line  and  three  frigates  a  convoy  hunting 
off  Cherbourg ;  and  on  the  first  of  April  five  ships 
of  the  line,  including  three  returned  from  this  last 
service,  to  reinforce  Sir  Edward  Hawke,  already 
too  strong  for  the  French  tieet  bound  to  Canada  ; 
that  all  these  ships  might  have  been  added  to  Mr. 
Byng*s  squadron,  without  exposing  Great  Britain  or 
Ireland  to  any  hazard  of  invasion :  that  at  length 
Mr.  Byng  was  detached  with  ten  great  ships  only, 
and  even  denied  a  frigate  to  repeat  signals,  for 
which  he  petitioned;  althout,ih  at  that  very  time 
there  were  in  port  exclusive  of  his  squadron,  seven- 
teen ships  of  the  line  and  thirteen  frigates  ready 
for  sea,  besides  eleven  of  the  line  and  nineteen 
frigates  almost  equipped.    From  these  and  other 
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circumstance*,  particularised  and  urged  with  great 
vivacity,  many  individuals  inferred,  that  a  greater 
number  of  ships  might  hare  been  detached  to  the 
Mediterranean  than  were  actually  sent  with  ad- 
miral Byng ;  that  the  not  sending  an  earlier  and 
stronger  force  was  one  great  cause  of  Minorca's 
being  lost,  and  co-operated  with  the  delay  of  the 
ministry  in  sending  thither  reinforcements  of 
troops,  their  neglect  in  suffering  the  officers  of  the 
garrison  to  continue  absent  from  their  duty,  and 
their  omitting  to  give  orders  for  raising  miners  to 
serre  in  the  fortress  of  Mahon. 


EXAMINATION  OF  THE  AMERICAN 

TRACT. 


CON- 


Tbk  next  inquiry  in  which  the  house  of  com- 
mons engaged,  related  to  the  contracts  for  victual- 
ling the  forces  in  America,  which  were  supposed  by 
some  patriots  to  be  fraudulent  and  unconscionable. 
This  suspicion  arose  from  an  ambiguous  expres- 
sion, on  which  the  contractor  being  interrogated 
by  the  committee  appointed  to  examine  the  par- 
ticulars, he  prudently  interpreted  it  in  such  a 
manner,  as  to  screen  himself  from  the  resentment 
of  the  legislature.  The  house,  therefore,  resolved 
that  the  contract  entered  into  on  the  twenty-sixth 
day  of  March,  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  fifty-six,  by  the  commissioners  of  the 
treasury,  with  William  Baker,  Christopher  Kilby, 
and  Richard  Baker,  of  London,  merchants,  for  fur- 
nishing provisions  to  the  forces  under  the  command 
of  the  earl  of  Loudon,  was  prudent  and  necessary, 
and  properly  adapted  to  the  securing  a  constant 
and  effectual  supply  for  those  forces  in  America. 

INQUIRY  INTO  THE  CONDUCT  OF  ADMIRAL 
KNOWLES,  &c. 

Thk  preceding  session  an  address  had  been  pre- 
sented to  the  king  by  the  house  of  commons,  de- 
siring his  majesty  would  givo  orders  for  laying  be- 
fore them  several  papers  relating  to  disputes  which 
had  lately  happened  between  his  excellency 
Charles  Kjiowles,  esq.  and  some  of  the  nrincipal 
inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Jamaica.  This  gover- 
nor waa  accused  of  many  illegal,  cruel,  and  arbi- 
trary acta,  during  the  course  of  hie  administration ; 
but  there  imputations  he  incurred  by  an  exertion 
of  power,  which  was  in  itself  laudable,  and  well 
intended  for  the  commercial  interest  of  the  island. 
This  was  his  changing  the  seat  of  government,  and 
procuring  an  act  of  assembly  for  removing  the 
several  laws,  records,  books,  papers,  and  writings 
belonging  to  several  offices  in  that  island,  from 
Spanish  Town  to  Kingston  ;  and  for  obliging  the 
several  officers  to  keep  their  offices,  and  hold  a  su- 
preme court  of  judicature,  at  this  last  place,  to 
which  he  had  moved  the  scat  of  government. 
Spanish  Town,  otherwise  called  St.  Jago  de  la 
Vega,  the  old  capital,  was  an  inconsiderable  inland 

Slace,  of  no  security,  trade,  or  importance  ;  whereas 
Kingston  was  the  centre  of  commerce,  situated  on 
the  side  of  a  fine  harbour  filled  with  ships,  well 
secured  from  the  insults  of  an  enemy,  large, 
wealthy,  and  flourishing.  Here  the  merchants 
dwell,  and  ship  the  greatest  part  of  the  sugars 
that  grow  upon  the  inland.  They  found  it  extremely 
m  convenient  and  expensive  to  take  out  their 
clearances  at  Spanish  Town,  which  stands  at  a 
considerable  distance :  and  the  same  inconvenience 
and  expense  being  felt  by  the  rest  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, who  had  occasion  to  prosecute  suits  at  law,  or 
attend  the  assembly  of  the  island,  they  joined  in 
representations  to  the  governor,  requesting,  that, 
in  consideration  of  these  inconveniences,  added  to 
that  of  the  weakness  of  Spanish  Town  and  the  im- 
portance of  Kingston,  the  seat  of  government 
might  be  removed.      He  complied  with  their  re- 

guest,  and  in  so  doing  entailed  upon  himself  the 
atred  and  resentment  of  certain  powerful  plan- 
ters, who  possessed  estates  in  and  about  the  old 
town  of  St.  Jago  de  la  Vega,  thus  deserted.  This 
seems  to  have  been  the  real  source  of  the  animo- 
sity and  clamour  incurred  by  Mr.  Knowles,  against 
whom  a  petition,  signed  by  nineteen  members  of 
the  assembly,  had  been  sent  to  England,  and  pre- 
sented to  his  majesty. — In  the  two  sessions  pre- 
ceding this  year  the  affair  had  been  brought  Into 
the  house  of  commons,  where  this  governor's  cha- 
racter was  painted  in  frightful  colours,  and  divers 
papers  relating  to  the  dispute  were  examined. 
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Mr.  Knowles  having  by  this  time  returned  to  Bog. 
land,  the  subject  of  nis  administration  was  revived, 
and  referred  to  a  committee  of  the  whole  house. 
In  the  mean  time,  petitions  were  presented  by 
several  merchants  of  London  and  Liverpool,  con- 
cerned in  the  trade  to  Jamaica,  alleging,  that  the 
removal  of  the  public  courts,  offices,  and  records  of 
the  island  of  Jamaica  to  Kingston,  and  fixing  the 
seat  of  government  there,  had  been  productive  of 
many    important  advantages,  by    rendering  the 
strength  of  the  island  more   formidable,  the  pro- 
perty of  the  traders  and  inhabitants  more  secure, 
and  the  prosecution  of  all  commercial  business 
more  expeditious  and  less  expensive  than  former- 
ly ;  therefore,  praying  that  the  purposes    of  the 
act  passed  in  Jamaica  for  that  end  might  be  car- 
ried into  effectual  execution,  in  such  manner  as 
tile  house  should  think  proper.     The  committee 
having  examined  a  great  number  of  papers,  agreed 
to  some  resolutions,  importing,  that  a  certain  reso- 
lution of  the  assembly  of  Jamaica,  dated  on  the 
twenty-ninth  day  of  October,  in  the  year  one  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  fifty-three,  implying  a 
claim  of  right  in  that  assembly  to  raise  and  apply 
public  money  without  the  consent  of  the  governor 
and  council,  was  illegal,  repugnant  to  the  terms  of 
his  majesty's  commission   to  his   governor  of  the 
said  island,  and  derogatory  of  the  rights  of  tile 
crown  and  people  of  Great  Britain :  that  the  six 
last  resolutions  taken  in  the  assembly  of  Jamaica, 
on  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  October,  in  the  year 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  firry-three,  pro- 
ceeded on  a  manifest  misapprehension  of  the  king's 
instruction  to  his  governor,  requiring  him  not  to  give 
his  assent  to  any  bill  of  an  unusual  or  extraordinary 
nature  and  importance,  wherein  his  majesty's  pre- 
rogative, or  the  property  of  his  subjects,  might  be 
prejudiced,  or  the  trade  or  shipping  of  the  king- 
dom any  ways  affected,  unless  there  should  be  a 
clause  inserted,  suspending  the  execution  of  such 
bill  until  bis  majesty's  pleasure  should  bo  known, ; 
that  such  instruction  was  just  and  necessary,  and 
no  alteration  of  the  constitution  of  the  island,  nor 
any  way  derogatory  to  the  rights  of  the  subjects  in 
Jamaica.    From  these  resolutions  the  reader  ma* 
perceive  the  nature  of  the   dispute    which    had 
arisen  between  the   people  of  Jamaica  and  their 
governor,  vice-admiral  Knowles,  whose  conduct  on 
this  occasion  seems  to  have  been  justified  by.  the 
legislature.    The  parliament,  however,  forebore  to 
determine  the  question,  whether   the  removal  of 
the  courts  of  judicature  from   Spanish  Town   to 
Kingston  was  a  measure  calculated  for  the  interest 
of  the  island  in  general. 


RESOLUTIONS  CONCERNING  MILFORD- 

HAVEN. 

Thb  last  subject  which  we  shall  mention,  as 
having  fallen  under  the  cognisance  of  the  com- 
mons during  this  session  of  parliament,  was  the 
state  of  Miltord-haven  on  the  coast  of  Wales,  one 
of  the  most  capacious,  safe,  and  commodious  har- 
bours in  Great  Britain.  Here  the  country  affords 
many  conveniences  for  building  ships  of  war,  and 
erecting  forts,  docks,  quays,  and  magazine*.  It 
might  be  fortified  at  a  very  small  expense,  so  as  to 
be  quite  secure  from  any  attempts  of  the  enemy, 
and  rendered  by  far  the  most  useful  harbour  in  the 
kingdom  for  fleets,  cruisers,  trading  ships,  and 
packet  boats,  bound  to  and  from  the  westward  : 
for  from  hence  they  may  nut  to  sea  almost  with 
any  wind,  and  even  at  low  water :  they  may 
weather  Scilly  and  Cape  Clear  when  no  vessel  can 
stir  from  the  British  channel,  or  out  of  the  French 
ports  of  Brest  and  Rochefoit,  and  as  a  post  can 
travel  from  hence  in  three  days  to  London,  it 
might  become  the  centre  of  very  useful  sea  intelli- 
gence. A  petition  from  several  merchants  in  Lon- 
don was  presented,  and  recommended  to  the  house 
in  a  message  from  the  king,  specifying  the  advan- 
tages of  this  harbour,  and  the  small  expense  at 
which  it  might  be  fortified,  and  praying  that  the 
house  would  take  this  important  subject  into  con- 
sideration. Accordingly,  a  committee,  was  ap- 
pointed for  this  purpose,  with  power  to  send  for 
persons,  papers,  and  records  ;  and  erery  circum- 
stance relating  to  it  was  examined  with  accuracy 
and  deliberation.  At  length  the  report  being 
made  to  the  house  by  Mr.  Charles'  Townshend, 
they  unanimously  agreed  to  an  address,  repre- 
senting to   his  majesty,  that  many  great 
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had  been  sustained  by  the  trade  of  the  kingdom,  in 
time  of  war,  from  the  want  of  a  safe  harbour  on  the 
western  coast  of  the  island,  for  the  reception  and 
protection  of  merchants'  ships,  and  sending  ont 
cruisers :  that  the  harbour  of  Milford-haven,  in  the 
county  of  PembrQke,  is  most  advantageously  situ- 
ated, and  if  properly  defended  and  secured,  in  every 
respect  adapted  to  the  answering  those  important 
purposes :  they,  therefore,  humbly  besought  his 
majesty,  that  be  would  give  immediate  directions 
for  erecting  batteries,  with  proper  cover,  on  the 
sides  of  the  said  harbour,  in  the  most  convenient 
places  for  guarding  the  entrance  called  Hubber- 
stone-road,  and  also  such  other  fortifications  as 
might  be  necessary  to  secure  the  interior  parts  of 
the  harbour,  and  that,  until  such  batteries  and  fort- 
ifications could  be  completed,  some  temporary  de- 
fence might  be  provided  for  the  immediate  protection 
of  the  ships  and  vessels  lying  in  the  said  harbour ; 
finally,  they  assured  him  the  house  would  make 

Sood  to  bis  majesty  all  such  expenses  as  should  be 
urarred  for  these  purposes.  The  address  met  with 
a  gracious  reception,  and  a  promise  that  such  direc- 
tions should  be  given.  The  harbour  was  actually 
surveyed,  the  places  were  pitched  upon  for  batter- 
ies, and  the  estimates  prepared,  but  no  further  pro- 
gress hath  since  been  made. 

SESSION  CLOSED. 

We  hare  now  finished  the  detail  of  all  the  mate- 
rial transactions  of  this  session,  except  what  relates 
t»  the  fate  of  admiral  Byng,  which  now  claims  our 
attention.  In  the  mean  time,  we  may  observe,  that 
on  the  fourth  day  of  July  the  session  was  dosed 
with  bis  majesty's  harangue,  the  most  remarkable 
and  pleasing  paragraph  of  which  turned  upon  his 
royal  assurance,  mat  the  succour  and  preservation 
of  his  dominions  in  America  had  been  his  constant 
care,  and,  next  to  the  security  of  his  kingdoms, 
should  continue  to  be  his  great  and  principal  object. 
He  told  them  he  had  taken  such  measures  as,  he 
trusted,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  miaht  effectually 
disappoint  the  designs  of  the  enemy  in  those  parts ; 
that  he  had  no  further  view  but  te  vindicate  the 
just  rights  of  his  crown  and  subjects  from  the  most 
injurious  encroachments ;  to  preserve  tranquillity, 
as  far  as  the  circumstances  of  things  might  admit ; 
to  prevent  the  true  friends  of  Britain,  and  the  liber- 
ties of  Europe,  from  being  oppressed  and  endan- 
gered by  any  unprovoked  and  unnatural  conjunc- 
tion. 

TRIAL  OP  ADMIRAL  BYNG. 

Or  all  the  transactions  that  distinguished  this 
year,  the  most  extraordinary  was  the  sentence  exe- 
cuted on  admiral  Byng,  the  son  of  that  great  officer 
who  had  acquired  such  honour  by  bis  naval  exploits 
in  the  preceding  reign,  and  was  ennobled  for  this 
services  by  the  title  of  lord  viscount  Terrmgton. 
His  second  son,  John  Byng,  had  from  his  earliest 
youth  been  trained  to  his  father's  profession ;  and 
waa  generally  esteemed  one  of  the  best  officers  in 
the  nary,  when  he  embarked  in  that  expedition  to 
Minorca,  which  covered  his  character  with  disgrace, 
and  even  exposed  him  to  all  the  horrors  of  an  igno- 
minious death.  On  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  De- 
cember bis  trial  began  before  a  court-martial,  held 
on  board  the  ship  Saint  George,  in  the  harbour  of 
Portsmouth,  to  which  place  Mr.  Byng  had  been 
conveyed  from  Greenwich  by  a  party  of  horse- 
guards,  and  insulted  by  the  populace  in  every  town 
and  village  through  which  be  passed.  The  court 
having  proceeded  to  examine  the  evidences  for  the 
crown  and  tile  prisoner,  from  day  to  day,  in  the 
course  of  a  long  sitting,  agreed  unanimously  to 
thirty-seven  resolutions,  implying  their  opinion, 
that  admiral  Byng,  during  the  engagement  between 
the  British  and  French  fleets,  on  the  twentieth  day 
of  May  last,  did  not  do  his  utmost  endeavour  to 
take,  seise,  and  destroy  the  ships  of  the  French 
kins;,  which  it  was  his  duty  to  have  engaged,  and 
to  assist  such  of  his  majesty's  ships  as  were  engag- 
ed, which  it  was  hirduty  to  have  assisted ;  and  that 
lie)  did  not  exert  his  utmost  power  for  the  relief  of 
St.  Philip's  Castle.  They,  therefore,  unanimously 
agreed  that  he  fell  under  part  of  the  twelfth  article 
of  an  act  of  parliament  passed  in  the  twenty  second 
year  of  the  present  reign,  for  amending,  explaining, 
and  reducing  into  one  act  of  parliament,  the  laws 
relating  to  the  government  of  bis  majesty's  ships, 
vessels,  and  forces  by  sea;  and  as  that  article  posi- 
tively prescribed  death,  without  any  alternative  left 
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to  the  discretion  of  the  court  under  any  variation  of 
circumstances,  they  unanimously  adjudged  the  said 
admiral  John  Byng  to  be  shot  to  death,  at  such  time, 
and  on  board  of  such  ship,  as  the  lords  commission- 
ers of  the  admiralty  should  please  to  direct.  But 
as  it  appeared,  by  the  evidence  of  the  officers  who 
were  near  the  admiral's  person,  that  no  backward- 
ness was  perceivable  in  him  during  the  action,  nor 
any  mark  of  fear  or  confusion  either  in  bis  counten- 
ance or  behaviour ;  but  that  he  delivered  his  orders 
coolly  and  distinctly,  without  seeming  deficient  in 
personal  courage ;  and,  from  other  circumstances, 
they  believed  bis  misconduct  did  not  arise  either 
from  cowardice  or  disaffection,  they  unanimously 
and  earnestly  recommended  him  as  a  proper  object 
of  mercy.  The  admiral  himself  behaved  through  the 
whole  trial  with  the  most  cheerful  composure,  seem- 
ingly tiie  effect  of  conscious  innocence,  upon  which, 
perhaps,  he  too  much  relied.  Even  after  he  heard 
the  evidence  examined  against  him,  and  finished 
his  own  defence,  he  laid  his  account  in  being  hon- 
ourably acquitted ;  and  ordered  his  coach  to  be  ready 
for  conveying  him  directly  from  the  tribunal  to  Lon- 
don. A  gentleman,  his  friend,  by  whom  he  was  at- 
tended, having  received  intimation  of  the  sentence 
to  be  pronounced,  thought  it  his  duty  to  prepare 
him  for  the  occasion,  that  he  might  summon  all  his 
fortitude  to  his  assistance,  and  accordingly  made 
him  acquainted  with  the  information  he  had  receiv- 
ed. The  admiral  gave  tokens  of  surprise  and  re- 
sentment, but  betrayed  no  marks  of  fear  or  disorder, 
either  then  or  in  the  court  when  the  sentence  was 
pronounced.  On  the  contrary,  while  divers  mem- 
bers ef  the  court-martial  manifested  grief,  anxiety, 
and  trepidation,  shedding  tears,  and  sighing  with 
extraordinary  emotion,  he  heard  his  doom  de- 
nounced without  undergoing  the  least  alteration 
of  feature,  and  made  a  low  obeisance  te  the  presi- 
dent and  the  other  members  of  the  court,  as  he 
retired. 

The  officers  who  composed  this  tribunal  were  so 
sensible  of  the  law's  severity,  that  they  unanimous- 
ly subscribed  a  letter  to  the  board  of  admiralty  con- 
taining this  remarkable  paragraph :— "  We  cannot 
help  laying  the  distresses  of  our  minds  before  your 
lordships  on  this  occasion,  in  finding  ourselves  under 
necessity  of  condemning  a  man  to  death,  from  the 
great  severity  of  the  twelfth  article  of  war,  part  of 
which  he  falls  under,  which  admits  of  no  mitigation 
if  the  crime  should  be  committed  by  an  error  in 
judgment;  and,  therefore,  for  our  own  consciences' 
sake,  as  well  as  injustice  to  the  prisoner,  we  pray 
your  lordships,  in  the  most  earnest  manner,  to  re- 
commend him  to  bis  majesty's  clemency."  The  lords 
of  4the  admiralty,  instead  of  complying  with  the  re- 
quest of  the  court-martial,  transmitted  their  letter 
to  the  king,  with  copies  of  their  proceedings,  and  a 
letter  from  themselves  to  bis  majesty,  specifying  a 
doubt  with  regard  to  the  legality  of  the  sentence, 
as  the  crime  of  negligence,  for  which  the  admiral 
had  been  condemned,  was  not  expressed  in  any 
part  of  the  proceedings.  At  the  same  time,  copies 
of  two  petitions  from  George  lord  viscount  Tornng* 
ton,  in  behalf  of  his  kinsman  admiral  Byng,  were 
submitted  to  bis  majesty's  royal  wisdom  and  deter- 
mination. All  the  friends  and  relations  of  the  un- 
happy convict  employed  and  exerted  their  influence 
and  interest:  for  his  pardon ;  and,  as  the  circum- 
stances had  appeared  so  strong  m  his  favour,  it  was 
supposed  that  the  sceptre  of  royal  mercy  would  be 
extended  for  his  preservation ;  but  infamous  arts 
were  used  to  whet  the  savage  appetite  of  the  popu- 
lace for  blood.  The  cry  of  vengeance  was  loud 
throughout  the  land :  sullen  clouds  of  suspicion  and 
malevolence  interposing,  were  said  to  obstruct  the 
genial  beams  of  the  best  virtue  that  adorns  the 
throne ;  and  the  sovereign  was  given  to  understand, 
that  the  execution  of  admiral  Byng  was  a  victim 
absolutely  necessary  to  appease  the  fury  of  the 
people.  His  majesty,  in  consequence  of  the  repre- 
sentation made  by  the  lords  of  the  admiralty,  re- 
ferred the  sentence  to  the  consideration  of  the 
twelve  judges,  who  were  unanimously  of  opinion 
that  tiie  sentence  was  legal.  This  report  being 
transmitted  from  the  privy-council  to  tiie  admiralty, 
their  lordships  issued  a  warrant  for  executing  the  sen- 
tence of  death  on  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  February. 
One  gentleman  at  the  board,  however,  refused  to 
subscribe  the  warrant,  assigning  for  his  refusal  die 
reasons  which  we  have  inserted  by  way  of  note  for 
the  satisfaction  of  the  reader.  [&f  *•*•  9  G 1  l*e 
end  of  this  Vol.] 

•  *B 
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Though  mercy  wh  denied  to  the  criminal,  the 
crown  teemed  determined  to  do  nothing  that  should 
be  thought  inconsistent  with  law.  A  member  of  par* 
liament,  who  had  sat  upon  the  court-martial  at  Ports- 
mouth, rose  up  in  his  place,  and  made  application  to 
the  house  of  oommons  in  behalf  of  himself  and  sev- 
eral other  members  of  that  tribunal,  praying  the 
•id  of  the  legislature  to  be  released  from  the  oath 
of  secrecy  imposed  on  courts-martial,  that  they 
might  disclose  the  grounds  on  which  sentence  of 
death  had  passed  on  admiral  Byng,  and,  perhaps, 
discover  such  circumstances  as  might  show  the 
sentence  to  be  improper.  Although  this  applica- 
tion produced  no  resolution  in  the  house,  the  sing, 
en  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  February,  sent  a  message 
to  die  commons  by  Mr.  Secretary  Pitt,  importing, 
that  though  he  had  determined  to  let  the  law  take 
its  oourse  with  relation  to  admiral  Byng,  and  re- 
sisted all  solicitations  to  the  contrary,  yet,  as  a 
member  of  the  house  had  expressed  some  scruples 
about  the  sentence,  bis  majesty  had  thought  fit  to 
respite  the  execution  of  it,  that  there  might  be  an 
opportunity  of  knowing,  by  the  separate  examina- 
tion of  the  members  of  the  court-martial,  upon 
earn,  what  grounds  there  were  for  such  scruples, 
and  that  his  majesty  was  resolved  still  to  let  the 
sentence  be  carried  into  execution,  unless  it 
should  appear  from  the  said  examination,  that  ad- 
miral Byng  was  unjustly  condemned.  The  sentence 
might  be  strictly  legal,  and,  at  the  same  tune,  very 
according  to  the  maxim,  swmmwmjiu,  mss- 
In  such  cases,,  and  perhaps  in  such 
only,  the  rigour  of  the  law  ought  to  be  soften* 
•ned  by  the  lenient  hand  of  the  royal  prerogative. 
That  tins  was  the  case  of  admiral  Byng  appears 
from  the  warm  and  eager  intercession  of  his  jury, 
a  species  of  intercession  which  hath  generally,  if 
not  always,  prevailed  at  me  foot  of  the  throne, 
when  any  thing  favourable  for  the  criminal  had 
appeared  in  the  course  of  the  trial.  How  much 
more,  then,  might  It  have  been  expected  to  suc- 
ceed, when  earnestly  urged  as  a  case  of  conscience, 
in  behalf  of  a  man  whom  his  judges  had  expressly 
acquitted  of  cowardice  and  treachery,  the  only  two 
imputations  that  rendered  him  criminal  in  the  eyes 
of  the  nation  I  Such  an  interposition  of  the  crown 
in  parliamentary  transactions  was  irregular,  unne- 
cessary, and  at  another  juncture  might  have  been 
productive  of  violent  heats  and  declamation.  At 
present,  however,  it  passed  without  censure,  as  the 
effect  of  inattention,  rather  than  a  design  to  en- 
croach upon  the  privileges  of  the  house. 

BILL  TO  RELEASE  THE  MBMBBRS  OF  THB 
COURT-MARTIAL,  &c. 

Thi  message  being  commuuicated,  a  bill  was  im- 
mediately brought  m,  to  release  the  members  of 
the  court-martial  from  the  obligation  of  secrecy, 
and  passed  through  the  lower  house  without  oppo- 
sition ;  but  in  the  house  of  lords  it  appeared  to  oe 
destitute  of  a  proper  foundation.  They  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  the  commons,  desiring  them  to  give  leave 
that  such  of  the  members  of  the  court-martial  as 
were  members  of  that  house  might  attend  their 
lordships,  in  order  to  be  examined  on  the  second 
reading  of  the  bin ;  accordingly  they,  and  the  rest 
of  the  court-martial,  attended,  and  answered  all 

Sestions  without  hesitation.  As  they  did  not  in* 
t  upon  any  excuse,  nor  produce  any  satisfactory 
reason  for  showing  that  the  man  they  had  con- 
demned was  a  proper  object  of  mercy,  their  lord- 
ships were  of  opinion  that  there  was  no  occasion 
for  passing  any  such  bill,  which,  therefore,  they 
almost  unanimously  rejected.  It  is  not  easy  to  con- 
ceive what  stronger  reasons  could  be  given  for 
proving  Mr.  Byng  an  object  of  mercy,  than  those 
mentioned  in  the  letter  sent  to  the  board  of  ad- 
miralty by  the  members  of  the  court-martial,  who 
were  empowered  to  try  the  imputed  offence,  con- 
sequently must  have  been  deemed  weU  qualified  to 
judge  of -his  conduct. 

EXECUTION  OF  ADMIRAL  BYNG. 

Tea  unfortunate  admiral  being  thus  abandoned 
to  the  stroke  of  justice,  prepared  himself  for  death 
with  resignation  and  tranquillity.  He  maintained 
a  surprising  cheerfulness  to  the  last;  nor  did  he, 
from  his  condemnation  to  his  execution,  exhibit  the 
least  sign  of  impatience  or  apprehension.  During 
that  interval  he  had  remained  on  board  of  the 
Moaarque,  a  third-rate  ship  of  war,  anchored  in  the 


harbour  of  Portsmouth,  under  a  strong  guard,  hi 
custody  of  the  marshal  of  the  admiralty.  On  the 
fourteenth  of  March,  the  day  fixed  for  bis  exe» 
ration,  the  boats  belonging  to  the  squadron  at 
Spithead  being  manned  and  armed,  containing 
their  captains  and  officers,  with  a  detachment 
of  marines,  attended  mis  solemnity  m.  the  har- 
bour, which  was  also  crowded  with  an  g-»fc-.sqg 
number  of  other  boats  and  vessels  fitted  wish  spec- 
tators. About  noon,  the  admiral  having  taken 
leave  of  a  clergyman,  and  two  friends  who  accom- 
panied him.  walked  out  of  die  great  cabin  to  the 
quarter-deck,  where  two  files  of 
ready  to  execute  the  sentence.  He 
a  firm,  deliberate  step,  a  composed  and 
countenance,  and  resolved  to  suffer  with  bis  face 
uncovered,  until  his  friends,  representing  that  his 
looks  would  possibly  mtimidate  the  soldiers,  and 
prevent  their  taking  aim  properly,  he  submitted  to 
their  request,  threw  his  bat  on  the  deck,  knorlnf 
on  a  cushion,  tied  one  white  handkerchief  over  hn 
eyes,  and  dropped  the  other  as  a  signal  for  has  exe- 
cutioners, who  fired  a  volley  so  decisive,  that  five 
balls  passed  through  his  body,  and  he  dropped 
down  dead  in  an  instant.  The  time  in  which  this 
tragedy  was  acted,  from  bis  walking  out  of  me 
cabin  to  his  being  deposited  in  the  coffin,  did  not 
exceed  three  minutes. 
Thus  fell,  to  die  astonishment  of  all  Europe,  ad- 
iral  John  Byng ;  who,  whatever  his  errors  and 
indiscretions  might  have  been,  seems  to  have  been 
rashly  condemned,  meanly  given  up,  and  cruelly 
sacrificed  to  vile  considerations.  Tne  sentiments 
of  his  own  fate  he  avowed  on  the  verge  of  eternity, 
when  there  was  no  longer  any  cause  of  d" 
tion,  in  the  following  declaration,  winch, 
atoly  before  his  death,  be  delivered  to  the 
of  the  admiralty :  "  A  few  moments  win 
liver  me  from  the  virulent  persecution, 
trate  the  further  malice  of  my  enemies :  nor  .seed  I 
envy  them  a  life  subject  to  the  sensations  my  inju- 
ries, and  the  injustice  done  me,  must  create.  Per- 
suaded I  am,  that  justice  will  be  done  to  my  repu- 
tation hereafter :  the  manner  and  cause  of  raising 
and  keeping  up  dm  popular  clamour  and  prejudice 

against  me,  will  be  seen  through.    I  shall  be  coav 
dered  (as  I  new  perceive  myself)  a  victim  destined 
to  divert  the  mdignauon  and  resentment  of  an  in- 
jured and  deluded  people  from  the  proper  objects. 
My  enemies  themselves  must  new  think  me  isme- 
cent.    Happy  for  me,  at  this  my  last  moment,  that 
I  know  my  own  innocence,  and  am  conscious  that 
no  part  of  my  country's  misfortunes  can  be  owing 
to  me.    I  heartily  wish  the  shedding  my  blood  may 
contribute  to  the  happiness  and  service   of  my 
country  ;  but  cannot  resign  my  just  claim  to  a  faith- 
ful discharge  of  my  duty  according  to  the  best  of 
my  judgment,  and  the  utmost  exertion  of  my  ability 
for  his  majesty's  honour,  and  my  country's  service. 
I  am  sorry  that  my  endeavours  were  not  attended 
with  more  success,  and  that  the  armament  under 
my  command  proved  too  weak  to  succeed  in  an 
expedition  of  such  moment.    Truth  has  prevailed 
over  calumny  and  falsehood,  and  justice  has  wiped 
off  the  ignominious  stain  of  my  supposed  want  of 
personal  courage,  and  the  charge  or  disaffection. 
My  heart  acquits  me  of  these  crimes  j  but  who  can 
be  presumptuously  sure  of  his  own  judgment  f    If 
my  crime  is  an  error  in  judgment,  or  dtflermg  in 
opinion  from  my  judges,  and  if  yet  the  error  in 
judgment  should  be  on  their  side,  God 
them,  as  I  do;  and  may  die  distress  of  theii 
and  uneasiness  of  their  consciences,  which  in  jus- 
tice to  me  they  have  represented,  be  relieved,  and 
subside  as  my  resentment  has  done.  '  Hie  supreme 
judge  sees  all  hearts  and  motives,  and  to  him  I 
must  submit  the  justice  of  my  cause.* 

REMARKS  ON  HIS  FATE. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  in  Us 
favour,  notwithstanding  die  infamous  arts  that  were 
practised  to  keep  up  die  cry  against  him,  notwith- 
standing this  solemn  appeal  to  "heaven  tarns  last 
moments,  and  even  self-conviction  of  innocence, 
the  character  of  admiral  Byng,  in  point  of  rrrrimai 
courage,  will  stfll,  with  many  people,  remain  pro- 
blematical. They  will  stfll  be  of  opinion,  that  if 
the  spirit  of  a  British  admiral  had  been  properly 
exerted,  the  French  fleet  would  hare  been  detest- 
ed, and  Minorca  relieved.  A  man's  opinion  of 
danger  varies  at  different  times,  in  consequence  of 
an  irregular  tide  of  animal  spirits,  and  he  is 
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•ted  by  considerations  which  he  dares  not  avow. 
After  em  officer,  thus  influenced,  has  hesitated  or 
kept  aloof  in  the  hoar  of  trial,  the  mind,  eager  for 
Its  own  justification,  assembles,  with  surprising  in- 
dustry, every  favourable  circumstance  of  excuse, 
and  broods  oyer  them  with  parental  partiality,  until 
it  becomes  not  only  satisfied,  but  oven  enamoured 
of'  their  beaujty  and  complexion,  like  a  doating 
mother,  blind  to  the  deformity  of  h«r  own  offspring. 
'Whatever  Mr.  Byns/s  internal  feelings  might  have 
been,  whatever  consequences  might  have  attended 
bis  behaviour  on  that  occasion ;  as  the  tribunal  be- 
fore which  he  was  tried  acquitted  him-  expressly  of 


cowardice  and  treachery,  he  was,  without  all  doubt, 
a  proper  object  for  royal  clemency ;  and  so  impar- 
tial posterity  will  judge  him,  after  all  those  dishon- 
ourable motives  of  faction  and  of  fear,  by  which 
his  face  was  influenced,  shall  be  lost  in  oblivion,  or 
remembered  with  disdain.  The  people  of  Great 
Britain,  naturally  fierce,  impatient,  and  clamorous, 
have  been  too  much  indulged,  upon  every  petty 
miscarriage,  with  trials,  courts-martial,  and  dismis- 
sions, which  tend  only  to  render  their  military  com- 
manders rash  and  precipitate,  the  populace  more 
licentious  and  intractable,  and  to  disgrace  the  na- 
tional character  in  the  opinion  of  mankind. 


NOTES  TO  CHAPTER  XII. 


1  Brother  to  the  earl  marescha) 
of  Scotland, a  gentleman  who 
had  signalized  himself,  as  a 
general  in  the  Russian  army, 
and  was  accounted  one  of  the 
best  officers  of  his  time ;  not 
more  admired  for  bis  warlike 
genius,  than  amiable  in  his 
disposition. 

%  Nothing  could  more  glorious- 
ly evince  the  generosity  of  a 
British  parliament  than  this 
interposition  for  defending 
the  liberties  of  Germany,  in 
conjunction  with  two  electors 
only,  against  the  sense  of  the 
other  seven,  and  in  direct  op- 
position to  the  measures  taken 
by  the  head  of  the  empire, 
who,  in  tho  sequel,  stigmatized 
these  two  princes  as  rebels, 
and  treated  one  of  them  as  an 
outlaw. 

S  This  charity,   established  by 


voluntary  contribution, might, 
under  proper  restrictions, 
prove  beneficial  to  the  com- 
monwealth, by  rescuing  de- 
serted children  from  misery 
and  death,  and  qualifying 
them  for  being  serviceable 
members  of  the  community ; 
but  since  the  liberality  of  par- 
liament hath  enabled  the  gov- 
ernors and  corporation  to  re- 
ceive all  the  children  that  are 
presented,  without  question 
or  limitation,  tho  yearly  ex- 
pense hath  swelled  into  a  na- 
tional grievance,  and  the  hu- 
mane purposes  of  the  original 
institution  are,  in  a  great 
measure,  defeated.  Instead 
of  an  asylum  for  poor  forlorn 
orphans  and  abandoned  found- 
lings, it  is  become  a  general 
receptacle  for  tho  offspring  of 
the  dissolute,  who  care  not  to 


work  for  the  maintenance  of 
their  families.  The  hospital 
itself  is  a  plain  edifice,  well 
contrived  for  economy  and 
convenience,  standing  on  the 
north  side  of  the  city,  and  a 
little  detached  from  it,  in  an 
agreeable  and  salubrious  situ- 
ation. The  hall  is  adorned 
with  some  good  paintings,  the 
chapel  is  elegant,  and  the  re- 
gulations are  admirable. 
The  bridge  at  Westminster 
may  be  considered  as  a  nation- 
al ornament.  It  was  built  at 
the  public  expense,  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Wcstmin 
ster  Hall  to  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river,  and  consists  of 
thirteen  arches,  constructed 
with  equal  elegance  and  sim- 
plicity. 
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MR.  PITT  AND  MR.  LEGGE  TAKEN  INTO 
THE  ADMINISTRATION. 

THOUGH  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  unan- 
imously concurred  in  strengthening'  the  hands 
of  government  for  a  rigorous  prosecution  of  the 
war,  those  liberal  supplies  had  like  to  hare  proved 
ineffectual  through  a  want  of  harmony  in  her  coun- 
cils. In  the  course  of  the  hist  year  the  clamorous 
voice  of  dissatisfaction  had  oeen  raised  by  a  series 
of  disappointments  and  miscarriages,  which  were 
imputed  to  want  of  intelligence,  sagacity,  and  vigour 
in  the  administration.  The  defeat  of  Braddock,  the 
reduction  of  Oswego,  and  other  forts  in  America, 
the  delay  of  armaments,  the  neglect  of  opportuni- 
ties, ineffectual  cruises,  absurd  dispositions  of  fleets 
and  squadrons,  the  disgrace  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  the  loss  of  Minorca,  were  numbered  among  the 
misfortunes  that  flowed  from  the  crude  designs  of  a 
weak  dispirited  ministry ;  and  the  prospect  of  their 
acquiescing  in  a  continental  war  brought  them  still 
farther  in  contempt  and  detestation  with  {he  body 
of  the  people.  In  order  to  conciliate  the  good-will 
of  those  whom  their  conduct  had  disobliged,  to  ac- 
quire a  fresh  stock  of  credit  with  their  fellow-sub- 
jects, and  remove  from  their  own  shoulders  part  of 
what  future  censure  might  ensue,  they  admitted 
into  a  share  of  the  administration  a  certain  set  of 
gentlemen,  remarkable  for  their  talents  and  popu- 
larity, headed  by  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Legge,  esteemed 
the  two  most  illustrious  patriots  of  Great  Britain, 
alike  distinguished  and  admired  for  their  uncon- 
querable spirit  and  untainted  integrity.  The  former 
of  these  was  appointed  secretary  of  state,  and  the 
other  chancellor  of  the  exchequer ;  and  their  friends 
were  vested  with  other  honourable  though  subor- 
dinate offices. 

So  far  the  people  were  charmed  with  the  promo- 
tion of  individuals,  upon  whose  virtues  and  abilities 
they  bad  the  most  perfect  reliance ;  but  these  new 
ingredients  would  never  thoroughly  mix  with  the 
old  lea  van.  The  administration  became  an  emblem  < 


of  the  image  that  Nebuchaduezzar  saw  in  bis  dream, 
the  leg  was  of  iron  and  the  foot  was  of  clay.   The 
old  junta  found  their  new  associates  very  unfit  for 
their  purposes.    They  could  neither  persuade,  ca- 
jole,  nor  intimidate  them  into  measures  which  they 
thought  repugnant  to  the  true   interest  of  their 
country.    The  new  ministers  combated  in  council 
every  such  plan,  however  patronised :  thev  openly 
opposed  in  parliament  every  design  which  they 
deemed  unworthy  of  the  crown,  or  prejudicial  to 
the  people,  even  though  distinguished  by  the  pre* 
dilection  of  the  sovereign.   Far  from  bargaining  for 
their  places,  and  surrendering  their  principles  by 
capitulation,  they  maintained  in  office  their  inde- 
pendency and  candour  with  the  most  vigilant  cir- 
cumspection, and  seemed  determined  to  show,  that 
he  is  the  best  minister  to  the  sovereign  who  actt 
with  the  greatest  probity  towards  the  subject.  Those 
who  immediately  surrounded  the  throne  were  sup- 
posed to  have  concealed  the  true  characters  of  these 
faithful  servants  from  the  knowledge  of  their  royal 
master;   to  have  represented  them  as  obstinate, 
imperious,  ignorant,  and  even  lukewarm  in  their 
loyalty ;  and  to  have  declared,  that  with  such  col- 
leagues it  would  be  impossible  to  move  the  machine 
of  government  according  to  his  majesty's  inclination. 
These  suggestions,  artfully  inculcated,  produced  the 
desired  effect :  on  the  ninth  day  of  April,  Mr.  Pitt, 
by  his  majesty's  command,  resigned  the  seas)  of 
secretary  of  state  for  the  southern  department  in 
the  room  of  Mr.  Legge,  the  king  was  pleased  to 
grant  the  office  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  to 
the  right  honourable  lord  Mansfield,  chief-justice  of 
the  court  of  king's  bench,  the  same  personage  whom 
we  have  mentioned  before  under  the  name  of  Mr. 
Murray,  solicitor-general,  now  promoted  and  en- 
nobled for  his  extraordinary  merit  and  important 
services.     The  rate  of  Mr.  Pitt  was  extended  to 
some  of  his  principal  friends :  the  board  of  admi- 
ralty was  changed;  and  some  other  removals  were 
made  with  the  same  intention. 
What  was  intended  as  a  disgrace  to  Mr.  Pitt  and 
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Mr.  Legge  turned  oat  an*  of  the  moat  shining  dr- 
ctnnstances  of  their  character*.  The  whole  nation 
seemed  to  rise  up,  as  one  man,  in  tho  vindication 
ef  their  fame  :  every  month  was  opened  in  their 
praise ;  and  a  great  number  of  respectable  cities 
and  corporations  presented  them  with  the  freedom 
of  their  respective  societies,  enclosed  in  gold  boxes 


of  carious  workmanship,  as  testimonies  of  their 

.    What  the  peopl 
teem,  they  in  a  manner  idolize.    Not  contented 


peculiar  reneratipn.    What  the  people  highly  es- 


with  making  offerings  so  flattering  and  grateful  to 
conscious  virtue,  they  conceded  the  most  violent 
prejudices  against  those  gentlemen  who  succeeded 
m  the  administration ;  fully  convinced,  mat  the 
same  persons  who  had  sunk  the  nation  in  the  pres- 
ent distressful  circumstances,  who  had  brought  on 
her  dishonour,  and  reduced  her  to  the  verge  of  de- 
struction, were  by  no  means  the  fit  instruments  of 
her  delivery  and  redemption.  The  whole  kingdom 
caught  fire  at  the  late  changes ;  nor  could  the 
power,  the  cunning,  and  the  artifice  of  a  faction, 
Ions;  support  itself  against  the  united  voice  of  Great 
Britain,  which  soon  pierced  the  ears  of  the  sovereign. 
ft  was  not  possible  to  persuade  the  people  that  sal- 
utary measures  could  be  suggested  or  pursued,  ex- 
cept by  the  few,  whose  seal  for  the  honour  of  their 
country,  and  steady  adherence  to  an  upright  disin- 
terested conduct,  had  secured  their  confidence,  and 
claimed  their  veneration.  A  great  number  of  ad- 
dresses, dutifully  and  loyally  expressed,  solicited 
the  king,  ever  ready  to  meet  half-way  the  wishes 
of  bis  faithful  people,  to  restore  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr. 
Legge  to  their  former  employments.  Upon  this 
they  rested  the  security  and  honour  of  the  nation, 
as.  well  as  the  public  expectation  of  the  speedy  and 
successful  issue  of  a  war,  hitherto  attended  with 
disgraces  and  misfortunes.  Accordingly,  bis  majesty 
was  graciously  pleased  to  re-deliver  the  seals  to 
Mr.  Pitt,  appointing  him  secretary  of  state  for  the 
southern  department,  on  the  twenty  ninth  day  of 
June ;  and,  five  days  after,  the  office  of  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  was  restored  to  Mr.  Legge :  pro- 
motions that  afforded  universal  satisfaction. 

COALITION  OF  PARTIES. 

It  would  not,  perhaps,  be  possible  to  exclude, 
from  a  share  in  the  administration,  all  who  were  not 
perfectly  agreeable  to  the  people :  however  unpop- 
ular the  late  ministry  might  appear,  still  they  pos- 
sesvell  sufficient  influence  in  the  privy  council,  and 
credit  in  the  house  of  commons,  to  thwart  every 
measure  in  which  they  did  not  themselves  partake. 
This  consideration,  and  very  recent  experience, 
probably  dictated  the  necessity  of  a  coalition,  salu- 
tary in  itself,  and  prudent,  because  it  was  the  only 
means  of  assuaging  the  rage  of  faction,  and  healing 
tboee  divisions,  more  pernicious  to  the  public  than 
fne  most  mistaken  and  blundering  councils.  Sir 
Robert  Henley  was  made  lord-keeper  of  the  great 
seal*  and  sworn  of  his  majesty's  privy-council,  on 
the  thirteenth  day  of  June :  the  custody  of  the 
priry-eeal  was  committed  to  earl  Temple :  his  grace 
the  duke  of  Newcastle,  Mr.  Legge,  Mr.  Nugent, 
lord  viscount  Duncannon,  and  Mr.  Grenville,  were 
appointed  commissioners  for  executing  the  office  of 
treasurer  to  bis  majesty's  exchequer.  Lord  Anson, 
t1|«nif  la  Boscawen  and  Forbes,  Dr.  Hay,  Mr.  West, 
Mr.  Hunter,  and  Mr.  Elliot,  to  preside  at  the  board 
of  admiralty :  Mr.  Fox  was  gratified  with  the  office 
of  receiver  and  paymaster-general  of  all  his  majes- 
ty's guards,  garrisons,  and  land-forces ;  and  the  earl 
of  Thomond  was  made  treasurer  of  the  king's  house- 
hold* and  sworn  of  his  majesty's  privy-council.  Other 
promotions  likewise  took  place,  with  a  design  to 
gratify  the  adherents  of  either  party:  and  so  equal- 
ly -was  the  royal  favour  distributed,  that  the  utmost 
harmony  for  a  long  time  subsisted.  Ingredients, 
seemingly  heterogeneous,  consolidated  into  one 
uniform  mass,  so  as  to  produce  effects  far  exceeding 
the  most  sanguine  expectations ;  and  this  prudent 
arrangement  proved  displeasing  only  to  those 
whom  violent  party  attachment  had  inspired  with 
a  narrow  and  exclusive  spirit. 

DESCENT  ON  THE  COAST  OF  FRANCE 
MEDITATED. 

Tb  e  accumulated  losses  and  disappointments  of 
the  preceding  year  made  it  absolutely  necessary  to 
retrieve  the  credit  of  the  British  arms  and  councils 
by  some  vigorous  and  spirited  enterprise,  which 
thvi«Mt  at  the  same  time,  produce  some  change  in 
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the  circumstances  of  bis  Prussian  majesty,  already 
depressed  by  the  repulse  at  Colin,  and  in  danger  of 
bemg  attacked  by  the  whole  power  of  France,  now 
ready  to  fall  upon  him,  like  a  torrent,  which  had  so 
lately  swept  before  it  the  army  of  observation,  now 
on  the  brink  of  disgrace.  A  well-planned  and  vigor- 
ous descent  on  the  coast  of  France,  it  was  thought, 
would  probably  give  a  decisive  blow  to  the  marine 
of  that  kingdom,  and  at  the  same  time  effect  a 
powerful  diversion  in  favour  of  the  Prussian  mon- 
arch and  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  driven  from  all 
his  posts  in  the  electorate  of  Hanover,  by  drawing 
a  part  of  the  French  forces  to  the  defence  and  pro- 
tection of  their  own  coasts.  Both  were  objects  of 
great  concern,  upon  which  the  sovereign  and  min- 
istry were  sedulously  bent.  His  royal  highness  the 
duke,  in  a  particular  manner,  urged  the  necessity 
of  some  enterprise  of  this  nature,  as  the  only  expe- 
dient to  obviate  the  shameful  convention  now  in 
agitation.  The  ministry  foresaw,  that,  by  destroying 
the  enemy's  shipping,  all  succours  would  be  cut  off 
from  America,  whither  they  were  daily  transporting 
troops;  the  British  commerce  secured,  without 
those  convoys  so  inconvenient  to  the  board  of  ad- 
miralty, and  to  the  merchants ;  and  those  ideal 
fears  of  an  invasion,  that  had  in  some  measure 
affected  the  public  credit,  wholly  dispelled. 

COMMAND  OF  THE  FLEET  GIVEN  TO  SIR 
EDWARD  HAWKE,  &c. 

Fxom  these  considerations  a  powerful  fleet  was 
ordered  to  be  got  in  readiness  to  pat  to  sea  on  the 
shortest  notice,  and  ten  regiments  of  foot  were 
marched  to  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  naval  arma- 
ment, consisting  of  eighteeu  ships  of  the  line,  be- 
sides frigates,  fire-ships,  bomb-ketches,  and  trans- 
forts,  were  put  under  the  command  of  Sir  Edward 
tawke,  an  officer  whose  faithful  services  recom- 
mended him,  above  all  others,  to  this  command ; 
and  rear-admiral  Knowles  was  appointed  his  sub- 
altern. Sir  John  Mordaunt  was  preferred  to  take 
the  command  of  the  land  forces :  and  both  strictly 
enjoined  to  act  with  tho  utmost  unanimity  and 
harmony.  Europe  beheld  with  astonishment  these 
mighty  preparations.  Tho  destination  of  tho  arma- 
ment was  wrapped  in  the  most  profound  secrecy : 
it  exercised  the  penetration  of  politicians,  and  filled 
France  with  very  serious  alarms.  Various  were 
the  impediments  which  obstructed  the  embarkation 
of  the  troops  'for  several  weeks,  while  Mr.  Pitt  ex- 
pressed the  greatest  uneasiness  at  the  delay,  and 
repeatedly  urged  the  commander  in  chief  to  expe- 
dite bis  departure ;  but  a  sufficient  number  of  trans- 
Krts,  owing  to  some  blunder  in  the  contractors, 
d  not  yet  arrived.  The  troops  expressed  an  eager 
impatience  to  signalise  themselves  against  the 
enemies  of  the  liberties  of  Europe ;  but  the  super- 
stitious drew  unfavourable  presages  from  the  dila- 
toriness  of  tho  embarkation.  At  hut  the  transports 
arrived,  the  troops  were  put  on  board  witn  all 
expedition,  and  the  fleet  got  under  sail  on  tho 
eighth  day  of  September,  attended  with  the  prayers 
of  every  man  warmed  with  the  love  of  his  country, 
and  solicitous  for  her  honour.  The  public,  big  with 
expectation,  dubious  where  the  stroke  would  fall, 
but  confident  of  its  success,  were  impatient  for  ti- 
dings from  tho  fleet,  but  it  was  not  till  the  fourteenth, 
that  even  the  troops  on  board  began  to  conjecturo 
that  a  descent  was  meditated  on  the  coast  of  France, 
near  Rochefort  or  Rochelle. 

ADM.  KNOWLES  SENT  TO  TAKE  AIX. 

On  the  twentieth,  the  fleet  made  tho  isle  of 
Oleron,  and  then  Sir  Edward  Hawke  sent  an  order 
to  vice-admiral  Knowles,  requiring  him,  if  tiae  wind 
permitted  the  fleet,  to  ^proceed  to  Basque  road,  to 
stand  in  as  near  to  the  Isle  of  Aix  as  the  pilot  would 
carry  him,  with  such  ships  of  bis  division  as  he 
thought  necessary  for  tho  service,  and  to  batter  the 
fort  till  the  garrison  should  either  abandon  or  sur- 
render it.  But  the  immediate  execution  of  this 
order  was  frustrated  by  a  French  ship  of  war's 
standing  in  to  the  very  middle  of  the  fleet,  and 
continuing  in  that  station  for  some  time  before  she 
discovered  her  mistake,  or  any  of  the  captains  had  a 
signal  thrown  out  to  give  chase.  Admiral  Knowles, 
when  too  late,  ordered  the  Magnanime,  captain 
Howe,  and  Torbay,  captain  Keppel,  on  that  service, 
and  thereby  retarded  the  attack  upon  which  he  was 
immediately  sent.  A  stroke  of  policy  greatly  to  be 
admired,  as  from  hence  he  gained  time  to  assure 
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himself  of  the  strength  of  the  fortification*  of  Aix, 
before  he  ran  his  majesty's  ships  into  danger. 

ATTACK  AND  SURRENDER  OF  A IX. 

While  the  abore  ships,  with  the  addition  of  the 
Royal  William,  were  attending  the  French  ship  of 
war  safe  into  die  river  Garonne,  the  remainder  of 
the  fleet  was  beating  to  windward  off  the  isle  of 
Oleron  ;  and  the  commander  in  chief  publishing  or- 
ders and  regulations  which  did  credit  to  his  judg- 
ment, and  would  have  been  highly  useful,  had 
there  ever  been  occasion  to  put  them  in  execution. 
On  the  twenty-third  the  van  of  the  fleet,  led  by  cap- 
tain Howe  in  the  Magnanhne,  stood  towards  Aix,  a 
small  island  situated  in  the  mouth  of  the  river  Chs- 
rentc,  leading  up  to  Rochefort,  the  fortifications 
half  finished,  and  mounted  with  about  thirty  cannon 
and  mortars,  the  garrison  composed  of  six  hundred 
men,  and  the  whole  island  about  five  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. As  the  Magnanhne  approached,  the 
enemy  fired  briskly  upon  her ;  but  captain  Howe, 
regardless  of  their  faint  endeavours,  Kept  on  his 
course  without  flinching,  dropping;  his  anchors  close 
to  the  walls,  and  poured  in  so  incessant  a  fire  as 
soon  silenced  their  artillery.  It  was,  however,  near 
an  hour  before  the  fort  struck,  when  some  forces 
were  landed  to  take  possession  of  so  important  a 
conquest,  with  orders  to  demolish  the  fortifications, 
the  care  of  which  was  intrusted  to  vice-admiral 
Knowles. 

Inconsidereble  as  this  success  might  appear,  it 
greatly  elated  the  troops,  and  was  deemed  a  happy 
omen  of  further  advantages ;  but,  instead  of  em- 
barking the  troops  that  night,  as  was  universally 
expected,  several  successive  days  were  spent  in 
councils  of  war,  soundings  of  the  coast,  and  delib- 
erations whether  the  king's  express  orders  were 
practicable,  or  to  be  complied  with.  Eight  days 
were  elapsed  since  the  first  appearance  of  the  fleet 
on  the  coast,  and  the  alarm  was  given  to  the  enemy. 
Sir  Edward  Hawke,  indeed,  proposed  laying  a  sixty 
gun  ship  against  Fouras,  and  battering  that  fort, 
which  it  was  thought  would  help  to  secure  the  land- 
ing of  the  troops,  and  facilitate  the  enterprise  on 
Rochefort.  This  a  French  pilot  on  board  (Thi- 
erry) undertook ;  but  after  a  ship  had  been  lighted 
for  the  purpose,  vice-admiral  Knowles  reported, 
that  a  bomb-ketch  had  run  a-ground  at  above  the 
distance  of  two  miles  from  the  fort;  upon  which 
the  project  of  battering  or  bombarding  the  fort  was 
abandoned.  Hie  admiral  likewise  proposed  to 
bombard  Rochelle ;  but  this  overture  was  over- 
ruled, for  reasons  which  we  need  not  mention.  It 
was  at  length  determined,  in  a  council  of  war  held 
on  the  eighth,  to  make  a  descent,  and  attack  the 
forts  leading  to  and  upon  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Charente.  An  order,  in  consequence  of  this  reso- 
lution, was  immediately  issued  for  the  troops  to  be 
ready  to  embark  from  the  transports  in  the  boats 
precisely  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night.  Accordingly, 
the  boats  were  prepared,  and  filled  with  the  men 
at  the  time  appointed,  and  now  they  remained 
beating  against  each  other,  and  the  sides  of  the 
ships,  for  the  space  of  four  hours,  while  the  council 
were  determining  whether,  after  all  the  trouble 
given,  they  should  land;  when,  at  length,  an  order 
was  published  for  the  troops  to  return  to  their  re- 
spective transports,  and  all  thoughts  of  a  descent, 
to  appearance,  were  wholly  abandoned.  The  suc- 
ceeding days  were  employed  in  blowing  up  and 
demolishing  the  fortifications  of  Aix ;  after  which, 
the  land  officers,  in  a  council  of  war,  took  the  final 
resolution  of  returning  to  England  without  any 
further  attempts,  fully  satisfied  they  had  done  all  in 
their  power  to  execute  the  designs  of  the  ministry, 
and  choosing  rather  to  oppose  the  frowns  of  an 
angry  sovereign,  the  murmurs  of  an  incensed  na- 
tion, and  the  contempt  of  mankind,  than  fight  a 
handful  of  dastardly  muitia.  Such  was  the  issue  of 
an  expedition  that  raised  the  expectations  of  all 
Europe,  threw  the  coasts  of  France  into  the  utmost 
confusion,  and  cost  the  people  of  England  little  less 
than  a  million  of  money. 

THE  FLEET  RETURNS  TO  SPITHEAD. 

Tm  fleet  was  no  sooner  returned  than  the  whole 
nation  was  in  a  ferment.  The  public  expectation 
had  been  wound  up  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  now 
the  disappointment  was  proportioned  to  the  san- 
guine hopes  conceived,  that  the  pride  of  France 
would  have  been  humbled  by  so  formidable  an  ar- 
mament. The  ministry,  and  with  them  the  national 


voice,  exclaimed  against  flat  commanding 
and  the  military  men  retorted  the   calumny,  by 
laying  the  blame  on  the  projectors  ef  the  enterprise 
who  had  put  the  nation  to  great  expense  before 
they  had  obtained  the  necessary  information.    Cer- 
tain it  was,  that  blame  must  fall  somewhere,  and 
the  ministry  resolved  to  acquit  themselves  and  fix 
the  accusation,  by  requesting  bis  majesty  to  appoint 
a  board  of  officers  of  character  and  ability,  to  in* 
quire  into  the  causes  of  the  late  miscarriage.    Thk 
alone  it  was  that  could  appease  the  public  clamours, 
and  afford  general  satisfaction.   The  enemies  of  Mr. 
Pitt  endeavoured  to  wrest  the  miscarriage  of  the 
expedition  to  his  prejudice,  but  the  whispers  of  fac- 
tion were  soon  drowned  in  the  voice  of  the  whole 
people  of  England,  who  never  could  persuade  them* 
selves  that  a  gentleman,  raised  to  the  height  of 
power  and  popularity  by  mere  dint  of  superior 
merit,  integrity,  and  disinterestedness,  would  now 
sacrifice  his  reputation  by  a  mock  armament,  or 
hazard  wcurring  the  derison  of  Europe,  by  ne- 
glecting to  obtain  all  the  necessary  previous  infor- 
mation, or  doing  whatever  might  contribute  to  the 
success  of  the  expedition.    It  was  asked,  Whether 
reason  or  justice  dictated,  that  a  late  unfortunatn 
admiral  should  be  capitally  punished  for  not  trying 
and  exerting  his  utmost  ability  to  relieve  Fort  St. 
Philip,  invested  by  a  powerful  army,  and  surround- 
ed with  a  numerous  fleet,  while  no  charge  of  negli- 
gence or  cowardice  was  brought  against  those  who 
occasioned  the  miscarriage  of  a  well-concerted  and 
well-appointed  expedition  f   The  people,  they  said, 
were  not  to  be  quieted  with  the  resolutions  of  a 
council  of  war,  composed  of  nfen,  whose  inactivity 
might  frame  excuses  for  declining  to  expose  them- 
selves to  danger.    It  was  publicly  mentioned,  that 
such  backwardness  appeared  among  the  general 
officers  before  the  fleet  reached  the  isle  of  Oleron, 
as  occasioned  the  admiral  to  declare,  with  warmth, 
that  he  would  comply  with  his  orders,  and  go  into 
Basque-road,  whatever  might  be  the  consequence. 
It  was  asked,  Why  the  army  did  not  land  on  the 
night  of  the  twenty-third  or   twenty-fourth,   and 
whether  the  officers,  sent  out  to  reconnoitre,  had 
returned  with  such  intelligence  as  seemed  to  render 
a  descent  impractiblef     It  was  asked,  Whether 
the  commander  in  chief  had  complied  with   hat 
majesty's  orders,  "  To  attempt,  as  far  as  should  be 
found  practicable,  a  descent  on  the  coast  of  France, 
at  or  near  Rochefort,  in  order  to  attack,  and,  by  a 
vigorous  impression,  force  that  place ;  and  to  burn 
and  destroy  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  all  docks, 
magazines,  arsenals,  and  shipping,  as  shall  be  found 
there  1"    Such  rumours  as  these,  every  where  pro- 
pagated, rendered  an  inquiry  no  less  necessary  to 
the  reputation  of  the  officers  on  the  expedition,  ttian 
to  the  minister  who  had  projected  it.    Accordingly 
a  board,  consisting  of  three  officers  of  rank,  repute* 
tion  and  ability,  was  appointed  by  his  majesty,  to 
inquire  into  the  reasons  why  the  fleet  returned 
without  having  executed  his  majesty's  orders. 
The  three  general  officers  who  met  on  die  twen- 

S -first  of  the  same  month,  were  Charles  duke  of 
arlborough,  lieutenant-general,  major-generals 
lord  George  Sackvflle  and  John  Waldegrave.  To 
judge  of  the  practicability  of  executing  his  majesty^ 
orders,  it  was  necessary  to  inquire  into  the  nature 
of  the  intelligence  upon  which  the  expedition  was 
projected.  The  first  and  most  important  was  a  let- 
ter sent  to  Sir  John,  afterwards  lord  Iigonier,  by 
lieutenant-colonel  Clark.  This  letter  had  been  fre- 
quently examined  in  the  privy-council,  and  contain- 
ed, in  substance,  that  colonel  Clark,  in  returning 
from  Gibraltar,  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  fifty-four,  had  travelled  along  the  wes- 
tern coast  of  France,  to  observe  the  condition  of  the 
fortifications,  and  judge  how  far  a  descent  would  be 

Sracticable,  in  case  of  a  rupture  between  Great 
ritain  and  France.  On  his  coming  to  Rochefort, 
where  he  was  attended  by  an  engineer,  he  was  sur- 
prised to  find  the  greatest  part  of  a  good  rampart, 
with  a  revetement,  flanked  only  with  redans ;  no 
outworks,  no  covered-way,  and,  in  many  places,  no 
ditch,  so  that  the  bottom  of  the  wall  was  seen  at  a 
distance.  He  remembered,  that  in  other  places, 
where  the  earth  had  been  taken  out  to  form  the 
rampart,  there  was  left  round  them  a  considerable 
height  of  ground,  whence  an  enemy  might  draw 
a  great  advantage  :  that  for  above  the  length  oia 
front,  or  two  or  three  hundred  yards,  there  was  no 
rampart,  or  even  intrenchment,  but  only  small 
ditches,  in  the  low  and  marshy  grounds  next  the 


Iver,  which,  however,  were  dry  at  low  water ; 
et  the  bottom  remained  muddy  and  slimy.    To- 
wards the  river,  no  rampart,  no  batteries,  no  paia- 
et,  on  either  side  appeared,  and  on  the  land-side 
e  obserred  some  high  ground  within  the  distance 
f  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  yards  of 
lie  town  ;  in  which  condition  the  colonel  was  told 
y  the  engineer  the  place  had  remained  for  above 
eventy  years.     To  prevent  giving  umbrage,  he 
rew  no  plan  of  the  place,  and  even  burnt  the  few 
ketches  he  had  by  him:  however,  as  to  utility, 
be  colonel  declared  himself  as  much  satisfied  as 
f  he  had  taken  a  plan.    He  could  not  ascertain  the 
irect  height  of  the  rampart,  but  thought  it  could 
iot  exceed  twentyfive  feet,  including  the  parapet. 
lie  river  might  be  about  one  hundred  and  thirty 
eet  broad,  and  the  entrance  defended  by  two  or 
bree  small  redoubts.    As  to  forces,  none  are  ever 
arrisoned  at  Rochefort,  except  marines,  which, 
t  the  time  the  colonel  was  on  the  spot,  amounted 
9  about  one  thousand.    This  was  the  first  intelU- 
ence  the  ministry  received  of  the  state  of  Roche* 
ort,  which  afforded  sufficient  room  to  believe,  that 
n  attack  by   surprise    might   be   attended  with 
tappy  consequences.     It  was  true,  that  colonel 
Hark  made  bis  observations  in  time  of  peace ;  but 
t  was  likewise  probable,  that  no  great  alterations 
rere  made  on  account  of  the  war,  as  the  place  had 
'emaiued  in  the  same  condition  during  the  two  or 
bree  last  wars  with  France,  when  they  had  the 
tame  reasons  as  now  to  expect  their  coasts  would 
le  insulted.    The  next  information  was  obtained 
torn  Joseph  Thierry,  a  French  pilot,  of  the  pro- 
estant  religion,  who  passed  several  examinations 
tefore  the  privy-council.    This  person   declared/ 
hat  ho  had  followed  the  business  of  a  pilot  on  the 
»a»t  of  France  for  the  space  of  twenty  years,  and 
lerved  as  first  pilot  in  several  of  the  king's  ships  : 
hat  he  had,  in  particular,  piloted  the  Magnanime, 
ttfore  she  was  taken  by  the  English,  for  about 
wenty-two  months,  and  bad  often  conducted  her 
nto  the  road  of  the  Isle  of  Aix ;  and  that  he  was 
perfectly  acquainted  with  the  entrance,  which,  in- 
leed,  is  so  easy  as  to  render  a  pilot  almost  un- 
Mceasary.     The    road,    he    said*   afforded  good 
inchorage  in  twelve  or  fourteen  fathoms  water,  as 
ar  as  Bayonne :  the  channel  between  the  islands 
H  Oleron  and  Bhi  was  three  leagues  broad,  and 
he  banks  necessary  to  be  avoided  lay  near  the 
land,  except  one  called  the  Boiard,  which  is  easily 
lUccrnedby  the  breakers.    He  affirmed,  that  the 
largest  vessels  might  draw  up  close  to  the  fort  of 
aix,  which  he  would  undertake  the  Magnanime 
done  should  destroy;  that  the  largest  ships  might 
come  up*  to  the  Vigerot,  two  miles  distant  from  the 
north  of  the  river,  with  all   their  cannon  and 
•tores ;  that  men  might  be  landed  to  the  north  of 
fort  Fouras,  out  of  sight  of  the  fort,  upon  a  meadow 
where  the  ground  is  firm  and  level  under  cover  of 
the  cannon  of  the  fleet.    This  landing  place  he 
reckoned  at  about  five  miles  from  Rochefort,  the  way 
dry,  and  no  way  intercepted  by  ditches  and  mo- 
rasses.   He  said,  great  part  of  the  city  was  en. 
compassed  by  a  wall;  but  towards  the  river,  on 
both  sides,  for  about  sixty  paces,  it  wds  enclosed 
only  with  palisades,  without  a  fosse.    To  the  In. 
telligence  of  colonel  Clark  and  Thierry,  the  minister 
Added  a  secret  account  obtained  of  the  strength 
•nd  distribution  of  the  French  forces,  whence  it 
appeared  highly  probable  that  no  more  than  ten 
ttoniand  men  could  be  allowed  for  the  defence  of 
the  whole  coast,  from  St.  Valery  to  Bourdeaux. 
rn  consequence  of  the  above  information  the  secret 
expedition  was  planned  ;  instructions  were  given 
to  Sir  John  Mordaunt  and  admiral  Hawke  to  make 
a  vigorous  impression  on  the  French  coast,  and 
aU  the  other  measures  projected,  which,  it  was 
imagined,  would  make  an  effectual  diversion,  by 
cbUgnig  the  enemy  to  employ  a  great  part  of  their 
forces  at  home,  disturb  and  shake  the  credit  of 
their  public  loans,  impair  the  strength  and  re- 
sources of  their  navy,  disconcert  their  extensive 
•nd  dangerous  operations    of  war,   and,  finally, 
give  life,  strength,  and  lustre  to  the  common  cause 
*ad  his  majesty's  arms.    The  board  of  inquiry  took 
next  into  consideration  the  several  letters  and  ex- 
planatory instruction*  sen*  to  Sir  John  Mordaunt, 
m  consequence  of  some  difficulties  which  might 
Possibly  occur,  stated  by  that  general  in  letters  to 
we  minister,  previous  to  his  sailing.    Then  they 
examined  the  report  made  to  Sir  Edward  Hawke 
*7  admiral  Brodexick  and  the  captains  of  men  of 
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war  sent  to  sound  the  French  shore  from  Rocheoe 


to  fort  Fouras,  dated  September  the  twenty-ninth ; 
the  result  of  the  councils  of  war  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  and  twenty-eighth  ;  Sir  Edward  Hawke*e  let. 
ter  to  Sir  John  Mordaunt  on  the  twenty-seventh, 
and  the  general's  answer  on  the  twenty-ninth: 
after  which  Sir  John  Mordaunt  was  called  upon  to 
give  his  reasons  for  not  putting  his  majesty's  in- 
structions and  orders  into  execution.  This  he  did 
in  substance  as  follows  :  the  attempt  on  Rochefort, 
he  understood,  was  to  bare  been  on  the  footing  of 
a  coup  de  main  or  surprise,  which  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  execute  if  the  design  was  discovered, 
or  the  alarm  taken.  He  also  understood  that  an 
attempt  could  not  be  made,  nay,  that  his  majes- 
ty did  not  require  it  should,  unless  a  proper 
place  for  debarking,  and  a  safe  retreat  for  the 
troops  was  discovered,  particularly  where  the  ships 
could  protect  them  ;  and  a  safe  communication 
with  the  fleet,  and  conveyance  of  supplies  from  it, 
were  found.  His  sentiments,  he  said,  were *  con- 
firmed by  a  paper  to  this  purpose,  delivered  to 
him  by  Sir  John  Iigonier,  on  nia  first  being  ap- 
pointed to  command  the  expedition.  It  was  like- 
wise probable,  he  thought,  that  although  Roche- 
fort should  have  remained  in  the  situation  iu 
which  colonel  Clark  and  the  pilot  Thierry  had  seen 
it  three  years  before,  yet  that  a  few  days'  prepara- 
tion could  make  it  sufficiently  defensible  against  a 
coup  de  main.  Judging,  therefore,  the  dependence 
on  such  an  operation  alone  improper,  he  applied  to 
the  ministry  for  two  more  old  battalions,  and  ar- 
tillery for  a  regular  attack  to  force  the  place,  which, 
from  its  construction,  appeared  as  difficult  to  be 
made  defensible  against  the  latter,  as  easily  se- 
cured against  the  former.  But  this  request  being 
refused,  he  still  thought  it  his  duty  to  obey  lus 
orders  on  the  footing  on  which  the  expedition  was 
planned,  especially  as  he  understood  his  instruc- 
tions were  discretionary,  regarding  the  circum- 
stances of  the  time,  the  condition  of  the  place,  and 
the  nature  of  the  service.  He  recited  the  positive 
and  credible  intelligence  received,  as  well  before 
the  embarkation  as  during  the  voyage,  of  the  alarm 
given  to  France,  and  the  preparations  made  along 
the  French  coasts  from  Brest  and  St.  Maloes  to 
Rochefort :  the  accidents  that  kept  the  fleet  hover- 
ing along  the  coasts,  and  prevented  the  possibility 
of  an  attempt  by  surprise :  the  reports  of  aU  the 
gentlemen  employed  in  sounding  the  coasts,  so 
contrary  to  the  intelligence  given  by  Thierry  the 
pilot :  the  opinion  of  the  council  of  war,  by  which 
he  was  enjoined  to  act,  and  with  which  his  own 
judgment  concurred:  the  endeavours  used,  after 
the  twenty-sixth,  to  find  out  some  expedient  for 
annoying  the  enemy  and  executing  his  majesty's 
instructions :  the  attempt  made  to  land,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  resolution  of  the  second  council  of 
war,  which  was  prevented  by  boisterous  and 
stormy  weather;  and,  lastly,  the  reasons  that  de- 
termined him,  in  concert  with  the  other  land 
officers,  to  return  to  England. 

Having  considered  all  these  circumstances,  and 
examined  several  officers  who  served  in  the  expe- 
dition, the  court  of  inquiry  gave  in  the  following 
report  to  his  majesty  :— "  It  appears  to  us,  that  one 
cause  of  the  expedition  having  failed  is,  the  not 
attacking  fort  Fouras  by  sea,  at  the  same  time  that 
it  could  have  been  attacked  by  land  agreeably  to 
the  first  design,  which  certainly  must  have  been  of 
the  greatest  utility  towards  carrying  your  majesty's 
instructions  into  execution.  It  was  at  first  resolved 
by  admiral  Hawke  ;  (Thierry,  the  pilot,  having  un- 
dertaken the  safe  conduct  of  a  ship  to  fort  Fouras 
for  that  purpose),  but  afterwards  laid  aside,  upon 
the  representation  of  vice-admiral  Knowles,  that 
the  Barfleur,  the  ship  designed  for  that  service,  was 
a-ground,  at  tine  distance  of  between  four  and  fire 
miles  from  the  shore  ;  but  as  neither  Sir  Edward 
Hawke  nor  the  pilot  could  attend  to  give  any  infor- 
mation upon  that  head,  we  cannot  presume  to  offer 
any  certain  opinion  thereupon.  We  conceive  another 
cause  of  die  failure  of  the  expedition  to  have  been, 
that,  instead  of  attempting  to  land  when  the  report 
was  received,  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  September, 
from  rear-admiral  Broderkk,  and  the  captains  who 
had  been  out  to  sound  and  reconnoitre,  a  council 
of  war  was  summoned  and  held  on  the  twenty- 
fifth,  in  which  it  was  unanimously  resolved  not  to 
land,  as  the  attempt  on  Rochefort  was  neither  ad> 
viseable  nor  practicable  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to 
1  us  that  there  were  then  01  at  any  time  afterwards, 
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either  a  body  of  troops  or  batteries  on  shore  suffi- 
cient to  hare  prevented  the  attempting  a  descent, 
in  pursoance  of  the- instructions  signed -by  your 
majesty :  neither  does  it  appear  to  us  mat  mere 
were  any  reasons  sufficient  to  induce  the  council 
of  war  to  believe  that  Rochefort  was  so  changed  in 
respect  to  its  strength,  or  posture  of  defence,  since 
the  expedition  was  first  resolved  on  in  England,  as 
to  prevent  all  attempts  of  an  attack  upon  the  place, 
in  order  to  burn  and  destroy  the  docks,  magazines, 
arsenals,  and  shipping,  in  obedience  to  your  majes- 
ty's command.  And  we  think  ourselves  obliged  to 
remark,  in  the  council  of  war  on  the  twenty-eighth 
of  September,  that  no  reason  could  have  existed 
sufficient  to  prerent  the  attempt  of  landing  the 
troops,  as  the  council  men  unanimously  resolved 
to  land  with  all  possible  despatch.  We  beg  leave 
also  to  remark,  that  after  its  being  unanimously  re- 
solved to  land,  in  the  council  of  war  of  the  twenty- 
eighth  of  September,  the  resolution  was  taken  of 
returning  to  England,  without  any  regular  or  gen- 
eral meeting  of  the  said  council ;  but  as  the  whole 
operation  was  of  so  inconsiderable  a  nature,  we  do 
not  offer  this  to  your  majesty  as  a  cause  of  the  fail- 
ure of  the  expedition ;  since  we  cannot  but  look 
upon  the  expedition  to  have  failed  from  the  time 
the  great  object  of  it  was  laid  aside  in  the  council 
of  war  of  the  twenty-fifth." 

SIR  JOHN  MORDAUNT  TRIED  BT  A  COURT- 
MARTIAL. 

This  report,  signed  by  the  general  officers,  Marl- 
borough, ftackyille,  and  Waldegrave,  probably  laid 
the  foundation  for  the  court-martial  which  sat  soon 
after  upon  the  conduct  of  the  commander  in  chief 
on  the  expedition.  The  enemies  of  the  minister 
made  a  handle  of  the  miscarriage  to  lessen  him  in 
the  esteem  of  the  public,  by  laying  the  whole  blame 
on  his  forming  a  project  so  expensive  to  the  nation, 
on  intelligence  not  only  slight  at  the  first  view,  but 
raise  upon  further  examination.  But  the  people 
were  soil  his  advocates ;  they  discerned  something 
mysterious  in  the  whole  conduct  of  the  commander 
in  chief.  They  plainly  perceived  that  caution  took 
place  of  vigour,  and  that  the  hours  for  action  were 
spent  in  deliberations  and  councils  of  war.  Had  he 
debarked  the  troops,  and  made  such  an  attack  as 
would  have  distmguished  his  courage,  the  voice  of 
the  people  would  nave  acquitted  him,  however  un- 
successful, though  prudence,  perhaps,  might  have 
condemned  him.  Even  Braddock's  rashness  they 
deemed  preferable  to  Mordauntfs  inactivity:  the 
loss  of  so  many  brave  lives  was  thought  less  injuri- 
ous and  disgraceful  to  the  nation,  than  the  too  safe 
return  of  the  present  armament.  The  one  demon- 
strated that  the  British  spirit  still  existed;  the 
other  seemed  to  indicate  the  too  powerful  influence 
of  wealth,  luxury,  and  those  manners  which  tend 
to  debauch  and  emasculate  the  mind.  A  public 
trial  of  the  commander  in  chief  was  expected  by  the 
people,  and  it  was  graciously  granted  by  his  majes- 
ty. It  is  even  thought  that  Sir  John  Mordaunt 
himself  demanded  to  have  his  conduct  scrutinised, 
by  which  method  alone  he  was  sensible  his  charac- 
ter could  be  re-established.  His  majesty's  warrant 
for  holding  a  court-martial  was  accordingly  signed 
on  the  third  day  of  December.  The  court  was  com- 
posed of  nine  lieutenant  generals,  nine  major  gen- 
erals, and  three  colonels,  who  sat  on  the  fourteenth, 
and  continued  by  several  adjournments,  to  the 
twentieth.  Lieutenant  general  Sir  John  Mordaunt 
came  prisoner  before  the  court,  and  the  following 
charge  was  exhibited  against  him  :  namely,  that  he 
being  appointed,  by  the  king,  commander  in  chief 
of  his  majesty's  forces  sent  on  an  expedition  to  the 
coast  of  France,  and  having  received  orders  and 
instructions  relative  thereto  from  his  majesty,  under 
his  royal  sign-manual,  and  also  by  one  of  his  prin- 
cipal secretaries  of  state,  had  disobeyed  his  majes- 
ty's said  orders  and  instructions.  The  proceedings 
ef  this  court  were  nearly  similar  to  those  of  the 
court  of  inquiry.  The  same  evidences  were  exam- 
ined, with  the  addition  of  Sir  Edward  Hawke*s 
deposition ;  and  a  defence,  differing  in  no  essential 
point  from  the  former,  made  by  the  prisoner,  but  the 
judgment  given  was  clear  and  explicit.  Sir  John 
Mordaunt  was  unanimously  found  Not  Guilty,  and 
therefore  acquitted,  while  the  public  opinion  re- 
mained unaltered  and  many  persons  inveighed  as 
bitterly  against  the  lenity  of  the  present  court- 
martial   at  they   had    formerly  against  the    se* 


ity  of  the  sentence  passed  upon  a  late  un- 
fortunate admiral.  The  evidence  of  one  gentle- 
man in  particular  drew  attention :  he  was  accused 
of  tergiversation,  and  of  showing  that  partial  indul 
gence  which  his  own  conduct  required.  He  pub 
ucly  defended  his  character  :  his  performance  was 
censured,  and  himself  dismissed  me  service  of  Us 
sovereign. 

FLEETS  SENT  TO  THE  EAST  AND  WEST 

INDIES. 

Besides  the  diversion  intended  by  a  descent  on 
the  coast  of  France,  several  other  methods 


employed  to  amuse  the  enemy,  as  well  as  to  pro- 


tect the  trade  of  the  kingdom,  secure  our 
in  the  West  Indies,  and  ensure  the  continuance  of 
the  extraordinary  success  which  had  lately  blessed 
his  majesty's  arms  in  the  East  Indies ;  but  these  we 
could  not  mention  before  without  breaking  the 
thread  of  our  narration.  On  the  ninth  of  February 
admiral  West  sailed  with  a  squadron  of  men  of 
war  to  the  westward,  as  did  admiral  Coatee  with 
the  fleet  under  his  convoy  to  the  West  Indies, 
commodore  Steevens  with  the  trade  to  the 
Indies,  in  the  month  of  March.  Admiral  Holbourn 
and  commodore  Holmes,  with  eleven  ships  of  the 
line,  a  fire-ship,  bomb-ketch,  and  fifty  transports, 
sailed  from  St.  Helen's  for  America  m  ApriL 
admiral  had  on  board  six  thousand  two  " 
effective  men,  exclusive  of  officers,  under  the 
mand  of  general  Hopson,  assisted  by  lord  Charles 
Hay.  In  May,  admiral  Osborne,  who  had  been 
forced  back  to'Plymuuth  with  his  squadron  by  stress 
of  weather,  set  sail  for  the  Mediterranean,  as  did 
two  ships  of  war  sent  to  convoy  the  American 
trade. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  privateers  fitted-  out  by 
private  merchants  and  societies  greatly  annoyed 
the  French  commerce.  The  AntigaUican,  a  private 
ship  of  war,  equipped  by  a  society  of  men  who  as- 
sumed that  name,  took  the  duke  de  Penthievre  In- 
d«*"Mm  off  thenort  of  Corunna,  and  carried  her  into 
Cadis.  The  prize  was  estimated  worth  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  and  immediate  application  waa 
made  by  France  to  the  court  of  Spain  for  restitution, 
while  the  proprietors  of  the  Antigalhcan  were  squan- 
dering m  mirth,  festivity,  and  riot,  the  imaginary 
wealth,  ao  easily  and  unexpectedly  acquired.  Sochv 
were  the  remonstrances  made  to  his  catholic  majesty 
with  respect  to  the  illegality  of  the  prise,  which 
the  French  East  India  company  asserted  was  taken 
within  shot  of  a  neutral  port,  that  the  Penthievre 
was  first  violently  wrested  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
captors,  then  detained  as  a  deposit,  with  sealed 
hatches,  and  a  Spanish  guard  on  board,  tin  the 
claims  of  both  parties  could  be  examined,  and  at 
last  adjudged  to  be  an  illegal  capture,  and  conse- 
quently restored  to  the  French,  to  the  great  disap- 
pointment of  the  owners  of  the  privateer.  Besides 
the  success  which  attended  a  great  number  of  other 

Eivateers,  the  lords  of  the  admiralty  published  a 
t  of  above  thirty  ships  of  war  and  privateers 
taken  from  the  enemy,  in  the  space  of  four  months, 
by  the  English  sloops  and  ships  of  war,  exclusive 
of  the  duke  d'Aquitaine  Indiaman.  now  fitted  out  as 
a  ship  of  war,  taken  by  the  Eagle  and  Med  way : 
the  Pondicherry  Indiaman,  valued  at  one  hundred 
and  sixty  thousand  pounds,  taken  by  the  Dover 
man  of  war ;  and  above  six  privateers  brought  into 
port  by  the  diligent  and  brave  captain  Lockhart, 
for  which  he  was  honoured  with  a  variety  of  pres- 
ents of  plate  by  several  corporations,  in  testimony 
of  their  esteem  and  regard.  *Rus  run  of  good  for- 
tune was  not,  however,  without  some  retribution 
on  the  side  of  the  enemy,  who,  out  of  twenty-oae 
ships  homeward  bound  from  Carolina,  made  prise 
of  nineteen,  whence  the  merchants  sustained  con- 
siderable damage,  and  a  great  quantity  of  valuable 
commodities,  indigo  in  particular,  was  lost  to  this 
country. 

RIOTS  OCCASIONED  BT  THE  HIGH  PRICE 

OF  CORN. 

Notwithstanding  the  large  imports  of  grain 
from  different  parts  of  Europe  and  America,  the 
artifice  of  engrossers  still  kept  up  the  price  of  com. 
So  incensed  were  the  populace  at  the  iniquitous 
combinations  entered  into  to  frustrate  the  endeav- 
ours of  the  legislature,  and  to  oppress  the  poor,  thai 
they  rose  in  a  tumultuous  manner  in  several  oevnv 
ties,  sometimes  to  the  number  of  five  or  six  then* 
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•tod,  and  Mflaed  upon  the  grain  brought  to  market. 
Kor  waa  it  indeed  to  be  wondered  at,  considering 
the  distress  to  which  many  persona  were  reduced. 
The  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  necessaries  of  life 
raised  the  price  of  labour  at  the  most  unseasonable 
time, 'when  all  manufactures  were  overstocked  for 
want  of  a  proper  market,  which  obliged  them  to 
dismiss  shore  half  the  hands  before  employed. 
Hence  arose  the  most  pitiable  condition  of  several 
thousands  of  useful  industrious  subjects ;  a  calamity 
attended  only  with  one  advantage  to  the  public, 
namely,  the  facility  with  which  recruits  were  raised 
for  his  majesty's  service.  At  last  the  plentiful  crops 
with  which  it  pleased  Providence  to  bless  these 
kingdoms,  the  prodigious  quantities  of  corn  import- 
ed from  foreign  countries,  and  the  wise  measures 
of  the  legislature,  broke  all  the  villanous  schemes 
set  on  foot  by  the  forestallers  and  engrossers,  and 
reduced  the  price  of  corn  to  the  usual  standard. 
The  public  joy  on  this  event  was  greatly  augmented 
by  the  safe  arrival  of  the  fleet  from  the  Leeward 
islands,  consisting  of  ninety  two  sail,  and  of  die 
Straits  fleet,  esteemed  worth  three  millions  sterling, 
whereby  the  silk  manufacturers  in  particular  were 
again  employed,  and  their  distresses  relieved.  About 
the  same  time  the  India  company  was  highly  elated 
with  the  joyful  account  of  the  safe  arrival  and  spir- 
ited  conduct  of  three  of  their  captains,  attacked  in 
their  passage  homeward  by  two  French  men  of  war. 
one  of  sixty  four,  the  other  of  twenty  six  guns.  Af- 
ter a  warm  engagement,  which  continued  for  three 
hoars,  they  obliged  the  French  ships  to  sheer  off, 
with  scarce  any  loss  on  their  own  side.  When  the 
engagement  began,  the  captains  had  promised  a 
reward  of  a  thousand  pounds  to  the  crews,  by  way 
of  incitement  to  their  valour;  and  the  company 
doubled  the  sum,  in  recompense  of  their  fidelity  and 
courage.  His  majesty  having  taken  into  considera- 
tion the  incredible  damage  sustained  by  the  com- 
merce of  these  kingdoms,  for  want  Tof  proper  har- 
bours and  forts  on  the  western  coast  to  receive  and 
protect  merchantmen,  was  graciously  pleased  to 
order,  that  a  temporary  security  should  bo  provided 
for  the  shipping  which  might  touch  at  Milford- 
haven,  until  the  fortifications  voted  in  parliament 
could  be  erected.  How  far  his  majesty's  directions 
were  complied  with,  the  number  of  merchant  ships 
taken  by  the  enemy's  privateers  upon  that  coast 
sufficiently  indicated. 

OPERATIONS  IN  AMERICA. 

What  by  ait  reasons  the  government  had  to  ex- 
pect the  campaign  should  be  vigorously  pushed  in 
America,  almost  every  circumstance  turned  out 
contrary  to  expectation.  Not  all  the  endeavours  of 
the  earl  of  Loudon  to  quiet  the  dissentions  among 
the  different  provinces,  and  to  establish  unanimity 
and  harmony,  could  prevail.  Circumstances  requir- 
ed that  he  should  act  the  part  of  a  mediator,  in 
order  to  raise  the  necessary  supplies  for  prosecuting 
the  war,  without  which  it  was  impossible  he  could 
appear  m  the  character  of  a  general.  The  enemy, 
in  the  mean  time,  were  pursuing  the  blow  given  at 
Oswego,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  distraction 
that  appeared  in  the  British  councils.  By  their 
successes  in  the  preceding  campaign,  they  remain- 
ed masters  of  all  the  lakes.  Hence  they  were  fur- 
nished with  the  means  of  practising  on  the  Indians, 
in  all  the  different  districts,  and  obliging  them,  by 
rewards,  promises,  and  menaces,  to  act  in  their 
favour.  Every  accession  to  their  strength  was  a  real 
diminution  of  that  of  the  British  commander ;  but 
then  the  ignorance  or  pusillanimity  of  some  of  the 
inferior  officers  in  our  back  settlements  was,  in 
effect,  more  beneficial  to  the  enemy  than  all  the 
vigilance  and  activity  of  Montcalm.  In  consequence 
of  the  shameful  loss  of  Oswego,  they  voluntarily 
abandoned  to  the  mercy  of  the  French  general  the 
whole  country  of  the  Fire  Nations,  the  only  body 
of  Indians  who  had  inviolably  performed  their  en- 
gagements, or  indeed  who  had  preserved  any  sin- 
cere regard  for  the  British  government.  The  com- 
munication with  these  faithful  allies  was  now  cut 
off,  by  the  imprudent  demolition  of  the  forts  we 
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1     possessed  at  the  peat  Carrying-place.    A  strong 
'     four  hundred'  Cherokee  Indians  joined  the  English 


|     fort,  indeed,  was  Built  at  Winchester,  and  called 
Port  Loudon,  after  the  commander  in  chief,  and 


forces  at  Fort  Cumberland ;  but  this  reinforcement 
by  no  means  counterbalanced  the  losses  sustained 
hi  consequence  of  our  having  imprudently  stopped 
up  Wood  Creek,  and  filled  it  with  logs.    Every  per- 


son, the  least  acquainted  with  the  country,  readily 
perceived  the  weakness  of  these  measures,  by  which 
our  whole  frontier  was  left  open  and  exposed  to  the 
irruption  of  the  savages  in  the  French  interest, 
who  would  not  fafl  to  profit  by  our  blunders,  too 
notorious  to  escape  them.  By  the  removal  of 
these  barriers,  a  path  was  opened  to  our  fine  set- 
tlements on  those  grounds  called  the  German  Flats, 
and  along  the  Mohawk's  river,  which  the  enemy 
destroyed  with  fire  and  sword  before  the  end  of  the 
campaign. 

LORD  LOUDON'S  CONDUCT  IN  AMERICA. 
In  the  mean  time,  Lord  Loudon  was  taking  the 
most  effectual  steps  to  unite  the  provinces,  aqd  raise 
a  force  sufficient  to  give  some  decisive  blow.  The 
attack  on  Crown  Point,  which  had  been  so  long 
meditated,  was  laid  aside,  as  of  less  importance 
than  the  intended  expedition  to  Louisbourg,  now 
substituted  in  its  place,  and  undoubtedly  a  more 
considerable  object  in  itself.  Admiral  Holbourn 
arrived  at  Halifax,  with  the  squadron  and  transports 
under  his  command,  on  the  ninth  of  July ;  and  it  was 
his  Lordship's  intention  to  repair  thither  with  all 
possible  diligence,  in  order  to  take  upon  him  the 
command  of  the  expedition ;  but  a  variety  of  acci- 
dents interposed.  It  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty 
he  at  length  assembled  a  body  of  six  thousand  men, 
with  which  he  instantly  began  his  march  to  join  the 
troops  lately  arrived  from  England.  When  the 
junction  was  effected,  die  whole  forces  amounted 
to  twelve  thousand  men  ;  an  army  that  raised  great 
expectations.  Immediately  some  small  vessels  were 
sent  out  to  examine  and  reconnoitre  the  condition 
of  the  enemy,  and  the  intermediate  time  was  em- 
ployed in  embarking  the  troops,  as  soon  as  the 
transports  arrived.  The  return  of  the  scouts  totally 
altered  the  face  of  affairs :  they  brought  the  unwel- 
come news,  that  M.  do  Bois  de  la  Mothe,  who  sailed 
in  the  month  of  May  from  Brest  with  a  large  "fleet 
of  ships  of  war  and  transports,  was  now  safe  at 
anchor  in  the  harbour  of  Louisbourg.  Their  intelli- 
gence was  supported  by  the  testimony  of  several 
deserters ;  yet  still  it  wanted  confirmation,  and 
many  persons  believed  their  account  of  the  enemy's 
strength  greatly  magnified.  Such  advices,  however, 
could  not  but  occasion  extraordinary  fluctuations 
in  the  councils  of  war  at  Halifax.  Some  were  for 
setting  aside  all  thoughts  of  the  expedition  for  that 
season ;  while  others,  more  warm  in  their  disposi- 
tions, and  sanguine  in  their  expectations,  were  for 
prosecuting  it  with  vigour,  in  spite  of  all  dangers 
and  difficulties.  Their  disputes  were  carried  on 
with  great  vehemence,  when  a  packet  bound  from 
Louisbourg  for  France,  was  taken  by  one  of  the 
English  ships  stationed  at  Newfoundland.  She  had 
letters  on  board,  which  put  the  enemy's  superiority 
beyond  all  doubt,  at  least  by  sea.  It  clearly  appear- 
ed, there  were  at  that  time  in  Louisbourg  six  thou- 
sand regular  troops,  three  thousand  natives,  and 
one  thousand  three  hundred  Indians,  with  seventeen 
ships  of  the  line,  and  three  frigates  moored  in  the, 
harbour;  that  the  place  was  well  supplied  with 
ammunition,  provision,  and  every  kind  of  military 
stores ;  and  that  the  enemy  wished  for  nothing  more 
than  an  attack,  which  it  was  probable  would  termin- 
ate to  the  disgrace  of  the  assailants,  and  ruin  of  the 
British  affairs  in  America.  The  commando rs  at 
Halifax  were  fully  apprised  of  the  consequences  of 
an  unsuccessful  attempt ;  it  was,  therefore,  almost 
unanimously  resolved  to  postpone  the  expedition 
to  somo  more  convenient  opportunity,  especially  as 
the  seasop  was  now  far  advanced,  which  alone  would 
be  sufficient  to  frustrate  their  endeavours,  and  ren- 
der the  enterprise  abortive.  This  resolution  seems, 
indeed,  to  have  been  the  most  eligible  in  their  cir- 
cumstances, whatever  constructions  might  after- 
wards be  given,  with  intention  to  prejudice,  the 
public  against  the  commander  in  chiet 

FORT  WILLIAM  HENRY  TAKEN  BY  THE 

FRENCH. 

Loan  Loudon's  departure  from  New  York,  with 
all  the  forces  he  was  able  to  collect,  afforded  the 
marquis  de  Montcalm  the  fairest  occasion  of  im- 
proving the  successes  of  the  former  campaign.  Hiat 
general  had,  in  the  very  commencement  of  the  sea* 
son,  mode  three  different  attacks  on  Fort  William 
Henry,  in  all  of  which  he  was  repulsed  by  the  vigour 
and  resolution  of  the  garrison.  But  bis  disappoint 
ment  hero  was  balanced  by  an  advantage  gained 
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by  a  p*rty  of  regular*  and  Indians  at  Ticonderoga. 
Colonel  John  Parker,  with  a  detachment  of  near 


four  hundred  men,  went  by  water,  in  whale  and 
bay  boats,  to  attack  the  enemy's  advanced  guard  at 
that  place.  Landing  at  night  on  an  island,  he  sent 
before  dawn  three  boats  to  the  main  land,  which 
the  enemy  waylaid  and  took.  Having  procured 
the  necessary  intelligence  from  the  prisoners  of  the 
colonel's  designs,  they  contrived  their  measures, 
placed  three  nundred  men  in  ambush  behind  the 

Kint  where  he  proposed  landing,  and  sent  three 
teaux  to  the  place  of  rendezvous.  Colonel  Parker 
mistaking  these  for  his  own  boats,  eagerly  put  to 
•here,  was  surrounded  by  the  enemy,  remforoed 
with  four  hundred  men,  and  attacked  with  such 
Impetuosity,  that,  of  the  whole  detachment,  only 
two  officers  and  seventy  private  men  escaped. 
Flushed  with  this  advantage,  animated  by  the  ab- 
sence of  the  British  commander  in  chief,  then  at 
Halifax,  and  fired  with  a  desire  to  revenge  the  dis- 

frace  he  had  lately  sustained  before  Fort  Henry, 
(ontcalm  drew  together  all  his  forces,  with  inten- 
tion to  lay  siege  to  that  place.  Fort  William  Henry 
•tends  on  the  southern  coast  of  Lake  George ;  it 
was  built  with  a  view  to  protect  and  cover  the 
frontiers  of  the  English  colonies,  as  well  as  to  com* 
mand  the  lake :  the  fortifications  were  good,  de- 
fended by  a  garrison  of  near  three  thousand  men, 
and  covered  by  an  army  of  four  thousand,  under 
the  conduct  of  genera]  Webb,  posted  at  no  great 
distance.  When  the  marquis  de  Montcalm  had  a* 
sembled  all  the  forces  at  Crown-Point,  Ticonderoga, 
and  the  adjacent  posts,  together  with  a  considerable 
body  of  Canadians  and  Indians,  amounting  in  the 
whole  to  near  ten  thousand  men,  he  marched  direct- 
ly to  the  fort,  made  his  approaches,  and  began  to 
batter  it  with  a  numerous  train  of  artillery.  On  the 
very  day  he  invested  the  place,  he  sent  a  letter  to 
eolonel  Monro,  the  governor,  telling  him,  he  nought 
himself  obliged,  in  humanity,  to  desire  he  would 
surrender  the  fort,  and  not  provoke  the  great  num- 
ber of  savages  in  the  French  army  by  a  vain  resist- 
ance. M  A  detachment  of  your  garrison  has  late- 
ly," says  he,  "  experienced  their  cruelty ;  I  have  it 
yet  in  my  power  to  restrain  them,  and  oblige  them 
to  observe  a  capitulation,  as  none  of  them  hitherto 
are  killed.  Your  persisting  in  the  defence  of  your 
fort  can  only  retard  its  fate  a  few  days,  and  must  of 
necessity  expose  an  unfortunate  garrison,  who  can 
possibly  receive  no  relief,  considering  the  precau- 
tions taken  to  prevent  it.  I  demand  a  decisive  an- 
swer, for  which  purpose  I  hare,  sent  the  sieur 
Funtbrune,  one  of  my  aids-du-camp.  You  may 
credit  what  he  will  inform  you  of,  from  Montcalm." 
General  Webb  beheld  his  preparations  with  an  in- 
difference and  security  bordering  on  infatuation.  It 
Is  credibly  reported,  that  he  bad  private  intelligence 
of  all  the  French  general's  designs  and  motions ;  yet, 
either  despising  his  strength,  or  discrediting  the  in- 
formation, he  neglected  collecting  the  nutitia  in 
time,  which,  in  conjunction  with  uis  own  forces, 
would  probably  have  obliged  Montcalm  to  relin- 
quish the  attempt,  or  at  least,  have  rendered  his 
success  very  doubtful  and  hazardous.  The  enemy 
meeting  with  no  disturbance  from  the  quarter  they 
most  dreaded,  prosecuted  the  siege  with  vigour 
and  were  warmly  received  by  the  garrison,  who 
fired  with  great  spirit  till  they  had  burst  almost  all 
their  cannon,  and  expended  their  ammunition. 
Neither  Montcalm's  promises  or  threats  could  pre- 
vail upon  them  to  surrender,  while  they  were  in  a 
condition  to  defend  themselves,  or  could  reasonably 
expect  assistance  from  general  Webb.  They  even 
persisted  to  hold  out  after  prudence  dictated  they 
ought  to  Jarrender.  Colonel  Monro  was  sensible 
of  the  importance  of  his  charge,  and  imagined  that 
general  Webb,  though  slow  in  his  motions,  would 
sorely  make  some  vigorous  efforts  either  to  raise 
the  siege,  or  force  a  supply  of  ammunition,  provi- 
sion, and  other  necessaries,  into  the  garrison.  At 
length  necessity  obliged  him,  after  sustaining  a 
siege  from  the  third  to  the  ninth  day  of  August,  to 
hang  out  a  flag  of  truce,  which  was  immediately  an- 
swered by  the  French  commander*  Hostages  were 
exchanged,  and  articles  of  capitulation  signed  by 
both  parties.  It  was  stipulated,  that  the  garrison 
of  Fort  William  Henry,  and  the  troops  in  the  in- 
trenched camp,  should  march  oat  with  their  arms, 
the  baggage  of  the  officers  and  soldiers,  and  all  the 
usual  necessaries  of  war,  escorted  by  a  detachment 
of  French  troops,  and  interpreters  attached  to  the 
savages :  that  the  gate  of  the  fort  should  be  deliver. 


ed  to  the  troops  of  the  moat  christian  king, 
diately,  after  signing  the  capitulation:  and  jhe 
retrenched  camp,  on  the  departure  of  the  British 
forces:  mat  the  artillery,  warlike  stoves),  provision. 
and  in  general  every  thing,  except  the  effects  ef 
soldiers  and  officers,  should,  upon  honour,  be  de- 
livered to  the  French  troops ;  for  which  purpose  it 
was  agreed  there  should  be  delivered,  with  the 
capitulation,  an  exact  inventory  of  the  store*  and 
other  particulars  specified ;  that  the  garrison  of  the 
fort,  and  the  troops  in  the  retrenchment  and  de- 
pendencies, should  not  serve  for  the  speed  of 
eighteen  months,  from  the  date  of  the  capitulation, 
against  his  most  christian  majesty,  or  his  allies: 
that  with  the  capitulation  there  should  be  delivered 
an  exact  state  of  the  troops,  specifying  the 
of  the  officers,  engineers,  arullery-men,  o 
series,  and  all  employed:  that  the  officers  and 
diers,  Canadians,  women,  and  savages,  ■ 
oners  by  land  since  the  commencement  of  the" 
in  North  America,  should  be  delivered  in  the  space 
of  three  months  at  Carillon ;  in  return  for  whom  an 
equalnumper  of  the  garrison  of  Fort  William  Henry 
should  be  capacitated  to  serve  agreeably  to  the  re- 
turngiven  by  the  English  officer,  and  the  receipt  ef 
the  French  commanding  officers,  of  the  prisoners  so 
delivered :  that  «m  officer  should  remain  as  a  hos- 
tage, till  the  safe  return  of  the  escort  sent  with  the 
troops  of  his  Britannic  majesty :  that  the  sick  and 
wounded,  not  in  a  condition  to  be  transported  to 
Fort  Edward,  should  remain  under  the  protection 
of  the  marquis  de  Montcalm :  who  engaged  to  use 
them  with  tenderness  and  humanity,  and  to  return 
them  as  soon  as  recovered :  that  provision  for  two 
days  should  be  issued  out  for  the  British  troops : 
that  in  testimony  of  his  esteem  and  respect  for 
eolonel  Monro  and  his  garrison,  on  account  of  their 
gallant  defence,  the  marquis  de  Montcalm  should 
return  one  cannon,  a  six-pounder.  Whether  the 
marquis  de  Montcalm  was  really  assiduous  to  hare 
these  articles  punctually  executed  we  cannot  pre- 
tend to  determine ;  but  certain  it  is,  they  were  pe*w 
fidiously  broke,  in  almost  every  instance.  The 
savages  in  the  French  interest  either  paid  no  regard 
to  the  capitulation,  or  were  permitted,. from  views 
of  policy,  to  act  the  most  treacherous,  inhuman,  and 
insidious  part.  They  fell  upon  the  British  troops  as 
they  marched  out,  despoiled  them  of  their  few  re- 
maining effects,  dragged  the  Indians  in  the  English 
service  out  of  their  ranks,  and  assassinated  them 
with  circumstances  of  unheard  of  barbarity.  Some 
British  soldiers,  with  their  wives  and  children,  are 
said  to  have  been  savagely  murdered  by  those  brutal 
Indians,  whose  ferocity  the  French  commander 
could  not  effectually  restrain.  The  greater  pert  of 
the  English  garrison,  however,  arrived  at  Fort  Ed- 
ward, under  the  protection  of  the  French  escort. 
The  enemy  demolished  the  fort,  carried  off  the  ef- 
fects, provision,  artillery,  and  every  thing  else  left 
by  the  garrison,  together  with  the  vessels  preserved 
in  the  lake,  and  departed,  without  pursuing  their 
success  by  any  other  attempt.  Thus  ended  the 
third  campaign  in  America,  where,  with  an  evident 
superiority  over  the  enemy,  an  army  of  twenty 
thousand  regular  troops,  a  great  number  of  provin- 
cial forces,  and  a  prodigious  naval  power,  not  less 
than  twenty  ships  of  the  line,  we  abandoned  our 
allies,  exposed  our  people,  suffered  them  to  be 
cruelly  massacred  in  sight  of  our  troops,  and  re- 
linquished a  large  and  valuable  tract  of  country,  to 
the  eternal  reproach  and  disgrace  of  the  British 


NAVAL  TRANSACTIONS  IN  AMERICA- 

As  to  the  naval  transactions  in  this  country, 
though  less  infamous,  they  were  not  less  unfortunate. 
Immediately  on  lord  Loudon's  departure  from 
Halifax,  admiral  Holbourn,  now  freed  from  the  care 
of  the  transports,  set  sail  for  Louisbourg,  with 
fifteen  ships  of  the  line,  one  ship  of  fifty  guns,  throe 
small  frigates  and  a  fire-ship.  What  the  object  of 
this  cruise  might  have  been  can  only  be  conjec- 
tured. Some  imagine  curiosity  was  the  sxlnttraTs 
sole  motive,  and  the  desire  of  informing  himself 
with  certainty  of  the  enemy's  strength,  while  others 

Serenade  themselves  that  he  was  in  hopes  of  draw- 
ig  M.  de  la  Mothe  to  an  engagement,  notwith- 
standing his  superiority  in  number  of  ships  and 
weight  of  metal.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Britfrh 
squadron  appeared  off  Louisbourg  on  the  twennets 
day  of  August,  and  approaching  within  two  miles 
of  the  batteries,  saw  the  Frenoh  admiral  make  the 
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signal  to  mnmoor.  lfr.  Holbourn  wu  greatly  in- 
ferior in  strength,  and  it  it  obvious  that  Tils  design 
was  not  to  fight  the  enemy,  as  he  immediately  made 
the  best  of  his  way  to  Halifax.  About  the  middle 
of  September,  being  reinforced  with  four  ships  of 
the  sne,  he  again  proceeded  to  Louisbonrg,  proba- 
bly with  intention,  if  possible,  to  draw  the  enemy 
to  an  engagement ;  bat  he  found  de  la  Mothe  too 
prudent  to  hasard  an  unnecessary  battle,  the  loss 
of  which  would  have  greatly  exposed  all  the  French 
colonies.  Here  the  English  squadron  continued 
cruising  until  the  twenty-fifth,  when  they  were 
overtaken  by  a  terrible  storm  from  the  southward. 
When  the  hurricane  began,  the  fleet  were  about 
forty  leagues  distant  from  Louisbonrg ;  but  were 
driven  in  twelve  hours  within  two  mues  of  the 
rocks  and  breakers  on  that  coast,  when  the  wind 
providentially  shifted.  The  ship  Tilbury  was  wreck- 
ed upon  the  rocks,  and  half  her  crew  drowned. 
Eleven  ships  were  dismasted,  others  threw  their 
guns  overboard ;  and  all  returned  in  a  very  shat- 
tered condition  to  England,  at  a  very  unfavourable 
season  of  the  year.  In  this  manner  ended  the  ex- 
pedition to  Louisbonrg,  more  unfortunate  to  the  na- 
tion than  the  preceding  designs  upon  Rochefort ; 
leas  disgraceful  to  the  commanders,  but  equally  the 
occasion  of  ridicule  and  triumph  to  our  enemies. 
Indeed,  the  unhappy  consequences  of  the  political 
disputes  at  home,  the  instability  of  the  administra- 
tion, and  the  frequent  revolutions  in  our  councils 
were  strongly  manifested  by  that  languor  infused 
into  all  our  military  operations,  and  general  un- 
steadiness in  our  pursuits.  Faction*'  in  the  mother- 
country,  produced  divisions  and  misconduct  in  the 
colonies.  No  ambition  to  signalize  themselves  ap- 
peared among  the  officers,  from  the  uncertainty 
whether  their  services  were  to  be  rewarded  or  con- 
demned. Their  attachment  to  particular  persons, 
weakened  the  love  they  ought  to  have  entertained 
for  their  country  in  general,  and  destroyed  that 
spirit  of  enterprise,  mat  firmness  and  resolution 
which  constitutes  the  commander,  and  without 
which  the  best  capacity,  joined  to  the  most  uncor- 
ruptible integrity,  can  effect  nothing. 

The  French  king  not  only  exerted  nlmself  against 
the  English  in  America,  but  even  extended  his 
operations  to  their  settlements  in  Africa,  which  he 
sent  one  of  his  naval  commanders,  with  a  small 
squadron  to  reduce.  This  gentleman,  whose  name 
was  Kersin,  had  scoured  the  coast  of  Guinea,  and 
made  prise  of  several  English  trading  ships;  but 
his  chief  aim  was  to  reduce  the  castle  at  Cape-coast, 
of  which  had  he  gamed  possession,  the  other  sub- 
ordinate forts  would  have  submitted  without  oppo- 
sition. When  Mr.  Bell,  the  governor  of  this  castle, 
received  intelligence  that  M.  de  Kersin  was  a  few 
leagues  to  windward,  and  certainly  intended  to  at- 
tack Gape-coast,  his  whole  garrison  did  not  exceed 
thirty  white  men,  exclusive  of  a  few  Mulatto  sol- 
diers :  his  stock  of  ammunition  was  reduced  to  half 
a  barrel  of  gunpowder ;  and  his  fortification*  were 
so  crasy  and  inconsiderable,  that,  in  the  opinion  of 
she  best  engineers,  they  could  not  have  sustained 
for  twenty  minutes  the  fire  of  one  great  ship,  had 
it  been  properly  directed  and  maintained.  In  these 
circumstances,  few  people  would  have  dreamed  of 
snaking  any  preparation  fur  defence ;  but  Mr.  Bell 
entertained  other  sentiments,  and  acquitted  himself 
with  equal  courage  and  discretion.  He  forthwith  pro- 
cared  a  supply  of  gunpowder,  and  a  reinforcement 
of  about  fifty  men,  from  certain  trading  vessels  that 
happened  to  be  upon  that  part  of  the  coast.  He  mount- 
ed some  spare  cannon  upon  an  occasional  battery, 
and  assembling  a  body  of  twelve  hundred  negroes, 
well  armed,  under  the  command  of  their  chief,  on 
whose  attachment  he  could  depend,  and  ordered 
them  to  take  post  at  the  place  where  he  apprehend- 
ed the  enemy  would  attempt  a  landing.  These 
precautions  were  hardly  taken,  when  the  French 
squadron,  consisting  of  two  ships  of  the  line  and  a 
large  frigate,  appeared,  and  in  a  little  time  their  at- 
tack began  ;  but  they  met  with  such  a  warm  recep- 
tion, that  in  less  than  two  hours  they  desisted, 
leaving  the  castle  very  little  damaged,  and  imme- 
diately made  sail  for  the  West  Indies,  very  much 
to  the  disappointment  and  mortification  of  the 
Dutch  officers  belonging  to  the  fort  of  Ehnina,  in 
the  same  neighbourhood,  who  made  no  scruple  of 
expressing  their  wishes  publicly  in  favour  of  the 
French  commodore,  and  at  a  distance  viewed  the 
engagement  with  the  most  partial  eagerness  and 
impatience.    M.  de  Kersin  was  generally  blamed 
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for  his  want  of  conduct  and  resolution  in  this  at- 
tempt; but  he  is  .said  to  have  been  deceived  in  his 
opinion  of  the  real  state  of  Cape-coast  castle,  by 
the  vigorous  and  resolute  exertions  of  the  governor, 
and  was  apprehensive  of  losing  a  mast  in  the  en- 
gagement ;  a  loss  which  he  could  not  have  repaired 
On  the  whole  coast  of  Africa.  Had  the  fort  or 
Cape-coast  been  reduced  on  this  occasion,  in  all  pro- 
bability every  petty  republic  of  the  negroes,  settled 
under  the  protection  of  the  forts  on  the  Gold-coast 
would  have  revolted  from  the  British  interest :  fo. 
while  the  French  squadron  in  their  progress  along 
shore,  hovered  in  the  offing  at  Annamaboe,  an  Eng- 
lish settlement  a  few  leagues  to  leeward  of  Cape- 
coast,  John  Cbrrantee,  the  caboceiro,  chief  magis- 
trate and  general  of  the  Blacks  on  that  part  of  the 
coast,  whose  adopted  son  had  a  few  years  before 
been  caressed  and  even  treated  as  a  prince  in  Eng- 
land, taking  it  for  granted  that  this  enterprise  of 
the  French  would  be  attended  with  success,  actually 
sent  some  of  his  dependents,  with  a  present  of  re- 
freshments for  their  commodore ;  the  delivery  of 
which,  however,  was  prevented  by  Mr.  Brew,  the 
English  chief  of  the  fort,  who  shattered  in  pieces  the 
canoe  before  it  could  be  launched,  and  threatened 
with  his  cannon  to  level  the  black  town  with  the  dust. 
The  caboceiro,  though  thus  anticipated  in  his  de- 
sign, resolved  to  be  among  the  first  who  should 
compliment  M.  de  Kersin  on  his  victory  at  Cape- 
coast  ;  and,  with  this  view,  prepared  an  embassy 
or  deputation  to  go  mere  by  land ;  but  understand- 
ing that  the  French  had  failed  in  their  attempt,  he 
shifted  his  design,  without  the  least  hesitation,  and 
despatched  the  same  embassy  to  Mr.  Bell,  whom 
he  congratulated  on  his  victory,  assuring  him  he 
had  kept  his  men  ready  armed  to  march  at  the  first 
summons  to  his  assistance. 

STATE  OF  AFFAIRS  IN  THE  EAST  INDIES. 
In  the  East  Indies  the  scene  was  changed  greatly 
to  the  honour  and  advantage  of  Great  Britain. 
There  the  commanders  acted  with  that  harmony, 
spirit,  and  unanimity  becoming  Britons,  sealous  for 
the  credit  of  their  king  and  the  interest  of  their 
oountry.  We  left  adioiral  Watson  and  colonel 
Clive,  advancing  to  Calcutta,  to  revenge  die  cruel 
tragedy  acted  upon  their  countrymen  the  preced- 
ing year.  On  the  twenty-eighth  of  December,  the 
fleet  proceeded  up  the  river:  next  day  colonel 
Clive  landed,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  squad- 
ron, in  twenty  four  hours,  made  himself  master  of 
Busbudgia,  a  place  of  great  strength  though  very 
id  defended.  On  the  first  of  January  the  admiral, 
with  two  ships,  appeared  before  the  town  of  Cal- 
cutta, and  was  received  by  a  brisk  fire  from  the 
batteries.  This  salute  was  returned  so  warmly, 
that  the  enemy's  guns  were  soon  silenced,  and  m 
less  than  two  hours  the  place  and  fort  were  abandon- 
ed. Colonel  Clive,  on  the  other  side,  had  invested 
the  town,  and  made  his  attack  with  that  vigour  and 
intrepidity  peculiar  to  himself,  which  greatly  con- 
tributed to  the  sudden  redaction  of  the  settlement. 
As  soon  as  the  fort  was  surrendered,  the  brave  and 
active  captain  Coote,  with  his  majesty's  troops, 
took  possession,  and  found  ninety  one  pieces  of 
cannon,  four  mortars,  abundance  of  ammunition, 
stores,  and  provision,  with  every  requisite  for  sus- 
taining an  obstinate  siege.  Thus  the  English  were 
re-established  in  the  two  strongest  fortresses  in  the 
Ganges,  with  the  inconsiderable  loss  of  nine  sea- 
men killed,  and  three  soldiers.  A  few  days  after, 
Hughley,  a  city  of  great  trade,  situated  higher  up 
the  river,  was  reduced  with  as  little  difficulty,  but 
infinitely  greater  prejudice  to  the  nabob,  as  here  his 
storehouses  of  salt,  and  vast  granaries  for  the  sup- 
port of  his  army,  were  burnt  and  destroyed.  In- 
censed at  the  almost  instantaneous  loss  of  all " 


conquests,  and  demolition  of  the  dry  of  Hughley,  the 
viceroy  or  Bengal  discouraged  au  advances  to  an 
accomodation  which  was  proposed  by  the  admiral 
and  chiefs  of  the  company,  and  assembled  an  army 
of  twenty  thousand  horse  and  fifteen  thousand  foot, 
fully  resolved  to  expel  the  English  out  of  his  do- 
minions, and  take  ample  vengeance  for  the  dis- 
graces he  had  lately  sustained.  He  was  seen 
marching  by  the  English  camp  in  his  way  to  Cal- 
cutta on  the  second  of  February,  where  he  en- 
camped, about  a  mile  from  the  town.  Colonel  Clive 
immediately  made  application  to  the  admiral  for  a 
reinforcement;  and  six  hundred  men,  under  the 
command  of  captain  Warwick,  were  accordingly 
drafted  from  the  different  ships,  and  sent  to  assist 
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his  little  army.  Ottre  drew  out  his  forces,  ad- 
vanced in  three  columns  towards  the  enemy,  and 
began  the  attack  so  rigorously,  that  the  viceroy 
retreated,  after  a  feeble  resistance,  with  the  loss  of 
a  thousand  men  killed,  wounded  and  taken  pris- 
oners, five  hundred  horses,  great  numbers  of  draft 
bullocks,  and  four  elephants.  Though  this  advan- 
tage was  less  decisive  than  could  be  wished,  yet  it 
sufficiently  intimidated  the  nabob  into  concessions 
much  to  the  honour  and  advantage  of  the  company. 
Admiral  Watson  gave  him  to  understand  in  a  letter, 
that  this  was  no  more  than  a  specimen  of  what  the 
British  arms,  when  provoked,  could  perform.  The 
suba  desired  the  negotiation  might  be  renewed,  and 
in  a  few  days  the  treaty  was  concluded.  He  pro- 
mised not  to  disturb  the  English  in  any  of  those  pri- 
vileges or  possessions  specified  in  the  firm,  and 
granted  by  the  Mogul:  that  all- merchandise  be- 
longing to  the  company  should  pass  and  repass,  in 
every  part  of  the  province  of  Bengal,  free  of  duty  : 
that  ail  the  English  factories  seized  the  preceding 
year,  or  since,  should  be  restored,  with  the  money, 
goods,  and  effects  appertaining :  that  all  damages 
sustained  by  the  English  should  be  repaired,  and 
their  losses  repaid :  that  the  English  should  have 
liberty  to  fortify  Calcutta  in  whatever  manner  they 
thought  proper  without  interruption:  that  they 
should  have  the  liberty  of  coining  all  the  gold  and 
bullion  they  imported,  which  should  pass  current  in 
the  province :  mat  he  would  remain  in  strict  friend- 
ship and  alliance  with  the  English,  use  his  utmost 
'  endeavours  to  heal  up  the  late  divisions,  and  restore 
the  former  good  understanding  between  them.  All 
which  several  articles  were  solemnly  signed  .and 
sealed  with  the  nabob's  own  hand. 

REDUCTION  OF  CHANDERNAGORE. 

Such  were  the  terms  obtained  for  the  company, 
by  the  spirited  and  gallant  conduct  of  the  two  Eng- 
lish commanders.  They  had,  however,  too  much 
discernment  to  rely  on  the  promises  of  a  barbarian, 
who  had  so  perfidiously  broken  former  engage- 
ments :  but  they  prudently  dissembled  their  senti- 
ments, until  they  had  thoroughly  reinstated  the 
affairs  of  the  company,  and  reduced  the  French 
power  in  this  province.  In  order  to  adjust  the 
points  that  required  discussion,  the  select  commit- 
tee for  the  company's  affairs  appointed  Mr.  Watts, 
who  had  been  released  from  his  former  imprison- 
ment, as  their  commissary  at  the  court  of  the  suba, 
to  whom  he  was  personally  known,  as  well  as  to 
his  ministers,  among  whom  he  had  acquired  a  con- 
siderable influence.  Nothing  less  could  have  bal- 
anced the  interest  which  the  French,  by  their  art 
of  intriguing,  had  raised  among  the  favourites  of  the 
viceroy.  While  Mr.  Watts  was  employed  at  Muxa- 
davad,  in  counterworking  those  intrigues,  and  keep- 
ing the  suba  steady  to  his  engagements,  the  admiral 
and  Mr.  Clivc  resolved  to  avail  themselves  of  their 
armament  in  attacking  the  French  settlements  in 
Bengal.  The  chief  object  of  their  designs  was  the 
reduction  of  Chandernagore,  situated  higher  up  the 
river  than  Calcutta,  of  considerable  strength,  and 
the  chief  in  importance  of  any  possessed  by  that  na- 
tion in  the  bay.  Colonel  Clive  being  reinforced  by 
three  hundred  men  from  Bombay,  began  his  march 
to  Chandernagore,  at  the  head  of  seven  hundred 
Europeans  and  one  thousand  six  hundred  Indians, 
where,  on  his  first  arrival,  he  took  possession  of  all 
the  out-posts  except  one  redoubt  mounted  with 
eight  pieces  of  cannon,  which  he  left  to  be  silenced 
by  the  admiral.  On  the  eighteenth  of  March  the 
admirals,  Watson  and  Pocockc,  arrived  within  two 
miles  of  the  French  settlement,  with  the  Kent, 
Tiger,  and  Salisbury  men  of  war,  and  found  their 
passage  obstructed  by  booms  laid  across  the  river, 
and  several  vessels  sunk  in  the  channel.  These 
difficulties  being  removed,  they  advanced  early  on 
the  twenty  fourth,  and  drew  up  in  a  line  before  the 
fort,  which  they  battered  with  great  fury  for  three 
hours;  while  colonel  Clive  was  making  bis  ap- 
proaches on  the  land  side,  and  playing  vigorously 
from  the  batteries  he  had  raised.  Their  united  ef- 
forts soon  obliged  the  enemy  to  submission.  A  flag 
of  truce  was  waved  over  the  walls,  and  the  place 
surrendered  by  capitulation.  The  keys  were  deliv- 
ered to  captain  Latham,  of  the  Tiger ;  and  in  the 
afternoon  colonel  Clive,  with  the  king's  troops,  took 
possession.  Thus  the  reduction  of  a  strong  fortress, 
garrisoned  by  five  hundred  Europeans,  and  one 
thousand  two  hundred  Indians,  defended  by  one 
hundred  and  twenty  three  pieces  of  cannon,  and 
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three  mortars,  well  provided  with  aO  kmdscf  stares 
and  necessaries,  and  of  very  great  importance  to  the 
enemy's  commerce  in  India,  was  acoompHshed  with 
a  loss  not  exceeding  forty  men  on  the  side  of  the 
conquerors.  By  the  treaty  of  capitulation  the  di- 
rector, counsellors,  and  inferior  servants  of  the  set. 
dement,  were  allowed  to  depart  with  their  wearing 
apparel :  the  Jesuits  were  permitted  to  take  away 
their  church  ornaments,  and  the  natives  to  remain 
in  the  full  exertion  of  their  liberties ;  but  the  garri- 
son were  to  continue  prisoners  of  war.  The'  goods 
and  money  found  in  the  place  were  considerable; 
but  the  principal  advantage  arose  from  the  ruin  of 
the  head  settlement  of  the  enemy  on  the  Ganges, 
which  could  not  but  interfere  with  the  English 
commerce  in  these  parts. 

COLONEL  CLIVE  DEFEATS  THE  SUBA  AT 
PLAISSEY,  &c. 

Succiss  had  hitherto  attended  all  the  operations 
of  the  British  commanders,  because  they  were  con- 
certed with  foresight  and  unanimity ;  and  executed 
with  that  vigour  and  spirit  which,  deservedly  raised 
them  high  in  the  esteem  of  their  country.  They 
reduced  the  nabob  to  reasonable  terms  of  accommo- 
dation before  they  alarmed  the  French ;  and  now 
the  power  of  the  latter  was  destroyed,  they  entered 
upon  measures  to  oblige  the  treacherous  viceroy  to 
a  strict  performance  of  the  treaty  he  had  so  lately 
signed.  However  specious  his  promises  were,  they 
found  him  extremely  dilatory  m  the  execution  « 
several  articles  of  the  treaty,  which,  in  effect,  was 
the  same  to  the  English  commerce  as  if  none  had 
been  concluded.  The  company's  goods  were  loaded 
with  high  duties,  and  several  other  infractions  of 
the  peace  committed,  upon  such  frivolous  pretences, 
as  evidently  demonstrated  that  he  sought  to  come 
to  an  open  rupture  as  soon  as  his  projects  were  ripe 
for  execution.  In  a  word,  he  discovered  all  along 
a  manifest  partiality  to  the  French,  whose  emissar- 
ies cajoled  him  with  promises  that  he  should  be 
joined  by  such  a  body  of  their  European  troops, 
under  M.  de  Bussy,  as  would  enable  nim  to  crush 
the  power  of  the  English,  whom  they  had  taught 
him  to  fear  and  to  hate.  As  recommencing  hostili- 
ties against  so  powerful  a  prince  was  in  itself  daa- 
{;erous,  and,  if  possible,  to  be  avoided,  the  affair  was 
aid  before  the  council  of  Calcutta,  and  canvassed 
with  all  the  circumspection  and  caution  that  a  meas- 
ure required  on  which  depended  the  fate  of  the 
whole  trade  of  Bengal.  Mr.  Watts,  from  time  to 
time,  sent  them  intelligence  of  every  transaction  in 
the  suba's  cabinet ;  and  although  that  prince  pub- 
licly declared  he  would  cause  him  to  be  impaled  as 
soon  as  the  English  troops  should  be  put  in  motion 
within  the  kingdom  of  Bengal,  he  bravely  sacrificed 
bis  own  safety  to  the  interest  of  the  company,  and 
exhorted  them  to  proceed  with  vigour  in  then*  mili- 
tary operations.  During  these  deliberations  a  most 
fortunate  incident  occurred,  that  soon  determined 
the  council  to  come  to  an  open  rupture.  The  lead- 
ing persons  in  the  viceroy's  court  found  themselves 
oppressed  by  his  haughtiness  and  insolence.  The 
same  flpirit  of  discontent  appeared  among  the  prin- 
cipal officers  of  his  army :  they  were  well  acquaint- 
ed with  his  perfidy,  saw  his  preparations  for  war, 
and  were  sensible  that  the  peace  of  the  country 
could  never  be  restored,  unless  either  the  Engfish 
were  expelled,  or  the  nabob  deposed.  In  conse- 
quence, a  plan  was  concerted  for  divesting  him  of 
all  his  power;  and  the  conspiracy  was  conducted 
by  Jaffier  Ali  Khan,  his  prime  minister  and  chief 
commander,  a  nobleman  of  great  influence  and  au- 
thority in  the  province.  The  project  was  communi- 
cated by  Ali  Khan  to  Mr.  Watts,  and  so  improved 
by  the  address  of  that  gentleman,  as  in  a  manner  to 
ensure  success.  A  treaty  was  actually  concluded 
between  this  Meer  Jaffier'Ali  Khan  and  the  Eng- 
lish company ;  and  a  plan  concerted  with  this  noble- 
man and  the  other  malcontents  for  their  defection 
from  the  viceroy.  These  previous  measures  being 
taken,  colonel  Clive  was  ordered  to  take  the  field 
with  his  little  army.  Admiral  Watson  undertook  the 
defence  of  Chandernagore,  and  the  garrison  was 
detached  to  reinforce  the  colonel,  together  with 
fifty  seamen  to  be  employed  as  gunners,  and  in  di 
recting  the  artillery.  Then  Mr.  Watts,  deceiving 
the  suba's  spies,  by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  with- 
drew himself  from  Muxadavad,  and  reached  die 
English  camp  in  safety.  On  the  nineteenth  of  June 
a  detachment  was  sent  to  attack  Cutwa  fort  and 
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town,  situated  on  that  branch  of  the  river  form- 
ing the  island  of  Cassimbusar.  This  place  sur- 
rendered  at  the  first  snmmons ;  and  here  the 
colonel  halted  with  the  army  for  three  days,  ex- 

Eectina:  advices  from  Ali  Khan.  Disappointed  of  the 
oped-fer  intelligence,  he  crossed  the  river,  and 
marched  to  Plaissey,  where  he  encamped.  On  the 
twenty-third,  at  day-break,  the  suba  advanced  to 
attack,  him,  at  the  head  of  fifteen  thousand  horse, 
and  near  thirty  thousand  infantry,  with  about  forty 
pieces  of  heavy  cannon,  conducted  and  managed 
by  French  gunners,  on  whose  courage  and  dex- 
terity he  placed  great  dependence.  They  began  to 
cannonade  the  English  camp  about  six  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  but  a  severe  shower  falling  at  noon  they 
withdrew  their  artillery.  Colonel  Clive  seised  this 
opportunity  to  take  possession  of  a  tank  and  two 
other  posts  of  consequence,  which  they  in  vain  en- 
deavoured to  retake.  Then  he  stormed  an  angle 
of  their  camp,  covered  with  a  double  breast-work, 
together  with  an  eminence  which  they  occupied. 
At  the  beginning  of  this  attack,  some  of  their  chiefs 
being  slain,  the  men  were  so  dispirited,  that  they 
soon  gave  way ;  but  still  Meer  Jaf&er  Ali  Khan,  who 
commanded  their  left  wing,  forbore  declaring  him- 
self openly.  After  a  short  contest  the  enemy  were 
put  to  flight,  the  nabob's  camp,  baggage,  and  fifty 
pieces  of  cannon  taken,  and  a  most  complete  victory 
obtained.  The  colonel,  pursuing  his  advantage, 
marched  to  Muxadavad,  the  capital  of  the  province, 
and  was  there  joined  by  Ali  Khan  and  the  malcon- 
tents. It  was  before  concerted  that  this  nobleman 
should  be  invested  with  the  dignity  of  nabob ;  ac- 
cordingly, the  colonel  proceeded  solemnly  to  de- 
pose ourajah  Dowlat,  and,  with  the  same  cere- 
mony, to  substitute  Ali  Khan  in  his  room,  who 
was  publicly  acknowledged  by  the  people  as  suba, 
or  viceroy,  of  the  provinces  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and 
Orixa.  Soon  after,  the  late  viceroy  was  taken, 
and  put  to  death  by  his  successor,  who  readily  com- 
plied with  all  the  conditions  of  his  elevation.  He 
conferred  on  his  allies  very  liberal  rewards,  and 
granted  the  company  such  extraordinary  privi- 
leges, as  fully  demonstrated  how  justly  he  merited 
their  assistance.  By  this  alliance,  and  the  reduc- 
tion of  Chandernagore,  the  French  were  entirely 
excluded  the  commerce  of  Bengal  and  its  depend- 
encies ;  the  trade  of  the  English  company  was 
restored,  and  increased  beyond  their  most  san- 
guine hopes ;  a  new  ally  was  acquired,  whose  in- 
terest obliged  him  to  remain  firm  to  his  engage- 
ments :  a  vast  sum  was  paid  to  the  company  and 
the  sufferers  at  Calcutta,  to  indemnify  them  for 
their  losses :  the  soldiers  and  seamen  were  grati- 
fied with  six  hundred  thousand  pounds,  as  a  reward 
for  the  courage  and  intrepidity  they  exerted  ;  and 
a  variety  of  other  advantages  gained,  which  it 
would  be  unnecessary  to  enumerate.  In  a  word, 
in  the  space  of  fourteen  days  a  great  revolution 
was  effected,  and  the  government  of  a  vast  coun- 
try, snperior  in  wealth,  fertility,  extent,  and  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  to  most  European  kingdoms, 
transferred  by  a  handful  of  troops,  conducted  by 
an  officer  untutored  in  the  art  of  war,  and  a  general 
rather  by  intuition,  than  instruction  and  experi- 
ence. But  the  public  ioy  at  these  bignal  successes 
was  considerably  diminished  by  the  death  of  ad- 
miral Watson,  and  the  loss  of  Visagapatam,  an 
English  settlement  on  the  Coromandef  coast.  The 
admiral  fell  a  victim  to  the  unwholesomeness  of 
the  climate,  on  the  sixteenth  of  August,  univer- 
sally esteemed  and  regretted  ;  and  the  factory  and 
fort  at  Vizagapatam  were  surrendered  to  the 
French,  a  few  days  after  colonel  Clive  had  defeated 
me  nabjpbs. 

KING  OF  FRANCE  ASSASSINATED. 

We  now  turn  our  eyes  to  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope, where  we  see  the  beginning  of  the  year 
marked  with  a  striking  instance  of  the  dreadful 
effects  of  frantic  enthusiasm.  France  had  long  en- 
joyed a  monarch,  easy,  complying,  good  natured, 
and  averse  to  all  that  wore  the  appearance  of 
business  or  of  war.  Contented  with  the  pleasures 
of  indolence,  he  sought  no  greatness  beyond  what 
he  enjoyed,  nor  pursued  any  ambitious  aim  through 
the  dictates  of  his  own  disposition.  Of  all  men  on 
earth  such  a  prince  had  the  greatest  reason  to  ex- 
pect an  exemption  from  plots  against  his  person, 
and  cabals  among  his  subjects;  yet  was  an  attempt 
made  upon  his  life  by  a  man,  who,  though  placed 
in  the  lowest  sphere  of  fortune,  had  resolution  to  I 
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face  the  greatest  dangers,  and  enthusiasm  suffi- 
cient to  sustain,  without  shrinking,  all  the  tortures 
which  the  cruelty  of  man  could  invent,  or  his 
crimes  render  necessary.  The  name  of  this  fanatic 
was  Robert  Francis  Damien,  born  in  the  suburb  of 
St.  Catharine,  in  the  city  of  Arras.  He  had  lived 
in  the  service  of  several  families,  whence  he  was 
generally  dismissed  on  account  of  the  impatience, 
the  melancholy,  and  sullenness  of  his  disposition. 
So  humble  was  the  station  of  a  person,  who  was 
resolved  to  step  forth  from  obscurity,  and,  by  one 
desperate  effort,  draw  upon  himself  the  attention 
of  all  Europe.  On  the  fifth  day  of  January,  as  the 
king  was  stepping  into  his  coach,  to  return  to 
Trianon,  whence  he  had  that  day  come  to  Versailles, 
Damien,  mingling  among  his  attendants,  stabbed 
him  with  a  knife  on  the  right  side,  between  the 
fourth  and  fifth  ribs.  His  majesty  applying  his 
hand  immediately  to*  his  side,  cried  out,  "  I  am 
wounded  I  Seize  him ;  but  do  not  hurt  him."  Hap* 
pily,  the  wound  was  not  dangerous ;  as  the  knife, 
taking  an  oblique  direction,  missed  the  vital  parts. 
As  for  the  assassin,  he  made  no  attempts  to  escape  ; 
but  suffering  himself  quietly  to  be  seised,  was  con- 
veyed to  the  guard-room,  where,  being  interrogated 
if  he  committed  the  horrid  action,  he  boldly  answer- 
ed in  the  affirmative.  A  process  against  him  was 
instantly  commenced  at  Versailles  :  many  persons, 
supposed  accessaries  to  the  design  upon  the  king's 
life,  were  sent  to  the  Bastile ;  the  assassin  him^]f 
was  put  to  the  torture,  and  the  most  excruciating 
torments  were  applied,  with  intention  to  extort  a 
confession  of  the  reasons  that  could  induce  him  to 
so  execrable  an  attempt  upon  his  sovereign.  In- 
cisions were  made  into  tbe  muscular  parts  of  his 
legs,  arms,  and  thighs,  into  which  boiling  oil  was 
poured.  Every  refinement  on  cruelly,  that  human 
invention  could  suggest,  was  practised  without 
effect :  nothing  could  overcome  his  obstinacy ;  and 
his  silence  was  construed  into  a  presumption,  that 
he  must  have  accomplices  in  the  plot.  To  render 
his  punishment  more  public  and  conspicuous,  he 
was  removed  to  Paris,  there  to  undergo  a  repeti- 
tion of  all  bis  former  tortures,  with  such  additional 
circumstances,  as  the  most  fertile  and  cruel  dispo- 
sitions could  devise  for  increasing  Ids  misery  and 
torment.  Being  conducted  to  the  Conciergene,  an 
iron  bed,  which  likewise  served  for  a  chair,  was 
prepared  for  him,  and  to  this  he  was  fastened  with 
chains.  The  torture  was  again  applied,  and  a  phy- 
sician ordered  to  attend,  to  see  what  degree  of 
pain  he  could  support.  Nothing,  however,  material 
was  extorted ;  for  what  ho  one  moment  confessed, 
he  recanted  the  next.  It  is  not  within  our  province 
(and  we  consider  it  as  a  feticity)  to  relate  all  the 
circumstances  of  this  cruel  and  tragical  event. 
Sufficient  it  is,  that,  after  suffering  the  most  ex- 
quisite torments  that  human  nature  could  invent, 
or  man  support,  bis  judges  thought  proper  to  ter- 
minate bis  misery  by  a  death  shocking  to  imagina- 
tion, and  shameful  to  humanity.  On  the  twenty- 
eighth  day  of  March  he  was  conducted,  amidst  a 
vast  concourse  of  the  populace,  to  the  Greve,  the 
common  place  of  execution,  stripped  naked,  and 
fastened  to  the  scaffold  by  iron  gyves.  One  of  bis 
hands  was  then  burnt  in  liquid  naming  sulphur  : 
his  thighs,  legs,  and  arms,  were  torn  with  red  hot 
pincers;  boiling  oil,  melted  lead,  resin,  and  sul- 
phur, were  poured  into  the  wounds  ;  tight  ligatures 
tied  round  his  limbs  to  prepare  him  for  dismember^ 
ment;  young  and  vigorous  horses  applied  to  the 
draft,  and  the  unhappy  criminal  pulled,  with  all 
their  force,  to  the  utmost  extension  of  his  sinews, 
for  the  space  of  an  hour;  during  all  which 
time  he  preserved  his  senses  and  constancy.  At 
length  the  physician  and  surgeon  attending  de- 
clared, it  would  be  impossible  to  accomplish  the 
dismemberment,  unless  the  tendons  were  separ- 
ated :  upon  which  orders  were  given  to  the  execu- 
tioner to  cut  the  sinews  at  the  joints  of  the  arms 
and  legs.  The  horses  drew  afresh :  "a  thigh  and  an 
arm  were  separated,  and,  after  several  pulls,  the 
unfortunate  wretch  expired  under  the  extremity 
of  pain.  His  body  and  limbs  were  reduced  to 
ashes  under  the  scaffold ;  his  father,  wife,  daughter, 
and  family  banished  the  kingdom  for  ever ;  the 
name  of  Damien  effaced  and  obliterated,  and  the 
innocent  involved  in  the  punishment  of  the  guilty. 
Thus  ended  the  procedure  against  Damien  and  his 
family,  in  a  manner  not  very  favourable  to  the 
avowed  clemency  of  *  Louis,  or  the  acknowledged 
humanity  of  the  French  nation.    It  appeared  from 
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undoubted  evidence,  that  the  attempt  on  the  king's 
life  was  the  result  or  insanity,  and  a  disturbed  im- 
agination. Several  instances  of  a  disordered  mind 
had  before  been  observed  in  bis  conduct,  and  the 
detestation  justly  dae  to  the  enormity  of  his  crime 
ought  now  to  hare  been  absorbed  In  the  considera- 
tion of  his  misfortune,  the  greatest  that  can  befal 
human  nature. 

CHANGES  IN  THE  FRENCH  MINISTRY. 

Another  remarkable  event  In  France,  in  the 
beginning  of  this  year,  was  the  change  hi  the  min- 
istry of  that  nation,  by  the  removal  of  M.  de  Ma- 
chault,  keeper  of  the  seals,  from  the  vest  of  secre- 
tary of  state  for  the  marine ;  and  of  M.  d'Argenson 
from  that  of  secretary  at  war.  Their  dismission  was 
sudden  and  unexpected ;  nor  was  any  particular 
reason  assigned  for  this  very  unexpected  alteration. 
The  French  king,  to  show  the  queen  of  Hungary 
how  judiciously  she  had  acted  in  forming  an  alli- 
ance with  the  house  of  Bourbon,  raised  two  great 
armies ;  the  first  of  which,  composed  of  near  eighty 
thousand  men,  the  flower  of  the  French  troops, 
with  a  large  train  of  artillery,  was  commanded  by 
M.  d'Etrees,  a  general  of  great  reputation ;  under 
whom  served  M.  de  Contades,  M.  Chevert.  and  the 
count  de  St.  Germain,  all  officers  of  high  character. 
This  formidable  army  passed  the  Rhine  early  in  the 
spring,  and  marched  by  Westphalia,  in  order  to  in* 
vado  the  king  of  Prussia's  dominions,  in  quality  of 
allies  to  the  jempress  queen,  and  guardians  of  the 
liberties  of  the  empire.  But  their  real  view  was  to 
invade  Hanover,  a  scheme  which  they  knew  would 
make  a  powerful  diversion  of  the  British  force  from 
the  prosecution  of  the  war  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  where  the  strength  of  France  could  not  be 
fully  exerted,  and  where  their  most  valuable  inter- 
ests were  at  stake.  They  flattered  themselves, 
moreover,  that  the  same  blow,  by  which  they  hoped 
to  crush  the  king  of  Prussia,  might  likewise  force 
his  Britanuio  majesty  into  some  concessions  with 
regard  to  America.  The  other  army  of  the  French, 
commanded  by  the  prince  de  Soubise,  was  destined 
to  strengthen  the  imperial  army  of  execution,  con- 
sisting of  twenty-five  thousand  men,  besides  six 
thousand  Bavarians,  and  four  thousand  Wirtenv 
berger*.  But  before  these  troops,  under  Soubise, 
passed  the  Rhine,  they  made  themselves  masters 
of  several  places  belonging  to  the  king  of  Prussia, 
upon  the  borders  of  the  Cow  Countries  (1) ;  whilst 
a  detachment  from  d'Etrees*  army  seised  upon  the 
town  of  Embden,  and  whatever  cue  belonged  to  the 
same  monarch  in  East  Friesland. 

STATE  OF  THE  CONFEDERACY. 

At  the  close  of  «he  last  campaign,  the  king  of 
Prussia,  having  gained  a  petty  advantage  over  the 
Imperialists  under  the  command  of  mantschal 
Brown,  and  incorporated  into  his  own  troops  a 
great  part  of  the  Saxon  army  taken  nrisoners  at 
Pima,  as  was  observed  before,  retired  into  winter- 
^quarters,  until  the  season  should  permit  him  to 
improve  these  advantages.  His  majesty  and  mar- 
eschal Keith  wintered  in  Saxony,  having  their  can- 
tonments between  Pixna  and  the  frontier  along  the 
Elbe;  and  mareschal  Schwerin,  returning  into 
Silesia,  took  up  his  quarters  in  the  country  of 
Glata.  In  the  mean  time,  the  empress-queen,  find- 
ing the  force  which  she  had  sent  out  against  the 
king  of  Prussia,  was  not  sufficient  to  prevent  his 
designs,  made  the  necessary  requisitions  to  her  al- 
lies, for  tiie  auxiliaries  they  had  engaged  to  furnish. 
In  consequence  of  these  requisitions  the  csarina, 
true  to  her  engagements,  despatched  above  a  hun- 
dred thousand  of  her  troops,  who  began  their 
march  in  the  month  of  November,  and  proceeded 
to  the  borders  of  Lithuania,  with  design  particu- 
larly to  invade  Ducal  Prussia,  whilst  a  strong  fleet 
was  equipped  in  the  Baltic,  to  aid  the  operations  of 
this  numerous  army.  The  Austrian  army,  assem- 
bled hi  Bohemia,  amounted  to  upwards  of  four- 
score thousand  men, commanded  byprmce  Charles 
of  Lorrain  and  mareschal  Brown.  The  Swedes  had 
not  yet  openly  declared  themselves;  but  it  was 
well  known,  that  though  then*  king  was  allied  in 
blood  and  inclination  to  his  Prussian  majesty,  yet 
the  jealousy  which  the  senate  of  Sweden  entertain- 
ed of  their  sovereign,  and  the  hope  of  recovering 
their  ancient  possessions  fan  Pomerania,  by  means 
of  the  present  troubles,  together  with  their  old  etr 
tachment  to  France,  newly  cemented  by  intrigues  I 


and  subsidies,  would  certainly  induce  them  to  Join 
the  general  confederacy.  The  duke  of  Mecklenburg 
took  the  same  party,  and  agreed  to  join  the  Swedish 
army,  when  it  should  be  assembled,  with  six  thou- 
sand men.  Besides  all  these  preparations  against 
the  king  of  Prussia,  he  was,  in  his  quality  or  elec- 
tor of  Brandenburg,  put  under  the  ban  of  the  em- 
Cre  by  the  Antic  council;  declared  deprived  of  all 
i  righto,  privileges,  and  prerogatives;  Us  fiefs 
were  escheated  into  the  exchequer  of  the 
and  all  the  circles  accordingly  erdeied  to 
their  respective  contingencies  for  patting  this  sen- 
tence hi  execution. 

In  this  dangerous  situation,  thus  menaced  on  all 
sides,  and  seemingly  on  the  very  brink  of  inevitable 
destruction,  the  Prussian  monarch  owed  his  pre- 
servation to  his  own  courage  and  activity.  The 
Russians,  knowing  that  the  countiy  they  were  to 
nam  through  in  their  way  to  Lithnania  would  not 
be  able  to  subsist  their  prodigious 
taken  care  to  furnish  themselves  with 
for  their  march,  depending  upon  the  resource*  they 
expected  to  find  in  Lithuania  after  their  arrival  in 
that  country.  These  provisions  were  exhausted 
by  the  time  they  reached  the  borders  of  that  pro- 
vince, where  they  found  themselves  suddenly  and 
unexpectedly  destitute  of  »ub«istence,  either  to  re- 
turn back  or  to  proceed  forward.  The  king  of 
Prussia  had,  with  great  prudence  and  foresight, 
secured  plenty  to  himself,  and  distress  and  famine 
to  his  enemies,  by  buying  up  all  the  corn  and  for- 

Sp  of  the  country  which  these  last  were  entering:, 
otwitbstandmg  these  precautions,  his  Prussian 
majesty,  to  guard  as  much  as  could  be  against  every 
possible  event,  sent  a  great  number  of  gunners 
and  matrasses  from  Pomerania  to  Memel,  with 
three  regiments  of  his  troops,  to  reinforce  the  gar- 
rison of  mat  place.  He  visited  all  the  posts  which 
bis  Croons  possessed  hi  Silesia,  and  gave  the  neces- 
sary orders  for  their  security.  He  repaired  to 
Neiss,  where  he  settled  with  mareschal  Schwerin 
the  general  plan  of  the  operations  of  the  appi 
mg  campaign.  There  it  was  agreed,  that  the 
eschars  army  in  Silesia,  which  consisted  of  fifty 
thousand  men,  should  have  in  constant  view  the 
motions  of  the  royal  army,  by  which  its  own  were 
to  be  regulated,  that  they  might  both  act  In  con- 
cert, as  circumstances  should  require.  At  the  same 
time,  other  armies  were  assembled  by  the  king  of 
Prussia  m  Lusatia  and  Voigtiand ;  twenty  thousand 
men  were  collected  at  Zwickaw,  on  the  frontiers  of 
Bohemia,  towards  Egra,  under  tile  command  of 
prince  Maurice  of  Anhault-Dessau;  and  sixty  thou- 
sand cliosen  troops  r>egan  their  niarch  to  waiw^  Gieat 
Seidlito,  where  their  head  quarters  were  settled. 
In  the  meanwhile,  the  Austrian  troops  began  to  form 
on  the  frontiers  of  Saxony,  where  some  of  their 
detachments  appeared,  to  watch  the  motions  of  the 
Prussians,  who  still  continued  to  pursue  their  opes*, 
ations  with  great  activity  and  resolution.  AH  possi- 
ble care  was  taken  by  the  Prussians  at  Dresden  to 
secure  a  retreat;  in  case  of  a  defeat.  As  only 
regiment  ofPrussians  could  be  *i 
in  garrison,  the  burghers  were  disarmed,  their  i 
deposited  in  the  arsenal,  and  a  detachment 
posted  at  Konigstein,  to  oblige  that  foiUcos  to 
serve  a  strict  neutrality.  All  correspondence 
tiie  enemy  was  strictly  prohibited :  anait  having  been 
discovered  that  the  countess  of  Ogttvie,  one  of  the 
queen's  maids  of  honour,  had  disobeyed  hie  majes- 
ty s  commands,  she  was  arrested;  but  on  the 
queen's  intercession,  afterwards  released.  The 
countess  of  Bruhl,  lady  of  the  Saxon  prime  min- 
ister, was  also  arrested  by  his  Prussian  majesty's 
order ;  and  on  her  making  light  of  her  confinement, 
and  resolving  to  see  company,  she  was  ordered  to 
quit  the  court,  and  retire  from  Saxony.  11.  Hen- 
win,  tiie  French  minister,  was  told  that  nis  presence 
was  unnecessary  at  Dresden ;  and  on  hie  replying, 
that  his  master  had  commanded  him  to  stay,  he  was 
again  desired  to  depart ;  on  which  he  thought  pro- 
per to  obey.  The  count  de  Wackerbath,  minister 
of  the  cabinet,  and  grand  master  of  the  household, 
to  the  prince  royal  of  Poland,  was  arrested,  and  eon- 
ducted  to  Custrin,  by  the  express  command  of  his 
majesty.  The  king  of  Prussia,  having  thrown  ti 
bridges  over  tiie  Elbe,  early  in  the  spring, 
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the  several  districts  of  the  electorate 


mpply  him  with  a  great  number  of  waggons, 
drawn  by  four  horses.    The  circles  of  Misnia 
Leipsio  were  enjoined  to  furnish  four  hundred 
and  the  ether  circles  in  proportion. 
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SKIRMISHES  BETWEEN  THE  PRUSSIANS 
AND  AUSTRIANS. 

Whili  the  king  of  Pruiit  was  taking  these 
measures  in  Saxony,  two  skirmishes  happened  on 
the  frontier!  of  Bohemia,  between  hia  troops  and 
the  Austrians.  On  the  twentieth  of  February, 
a  body  of  six  thousand  Austrians  surrounded  the 
little  town  of  Hiraehfeld,  in  Upper  Lusatia,  garri- 
soned by  a  battalion  of  Prussian  foot.  The  first  Attack 
was  made  at  four  in  the  morning,  on  two  redoubts 
without  the  gates,  each  of  which  was  defended  by 
two  field  pieces:  and  though  the  Austrians  were 
several  times  repulsed,  they  at  last  made  themselves 
masters  of  one  of  the  redoubts,  and  carried  off  the 
two  pieces  of  cannon.  In  their  retreat  they  were 
pursued  by  the  Prussians,  who  fell  upon  their  rear, 
Killed  some,  and  took  many  prisoners:  this  affair 
cost  the  Austrians  at  least  fire  hundred  men.  About 
a  fortnight  after,  the  prince  of  Bevern  marched  out 
of  Zittau,  with  a  body  of  near  nine  thousand  men, 
in  order  to  destroy  the  remaining  strong  holds  pos- 
sessed by  the  Austrians  on  the  frontiers.  In  this 
expedition  he  took  the  Austrian  magazine  at  Fried- 
land  in  Bohemia,  consisting  of  nine  thousand  sacks 
of  meal,  and  great  store  of  ammunition:  and,  after 
making  himself  master  of  Retehenberg,  he  returned 
to  Zittau.  The  Tan  of  his  troops,  consisting  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty  hussars  of  the  regiment  of  Put- 
kammer,  met  with  a  body  of  six  hundred  Croats,, 
sustained  by  two  hundred  Austrian  dragoons  of 
Bathiania,  at  their  entering  Bohemia ;  and  imme- 
diately fell  upon  them  sword  in  hand,  killed  about 
fifty,  took  thirty  horses,  and  made  ten  dragoons 
prisoners.  The  Prussians,  it  is  said,  did  not  lose  a 
single  man  on  this  occasion;  and  two  soldiers  only 
were  slightly  wounded,  the  Austrians  having  made 
but  a  aught  resistance. 

NEUTRALITY  OF  THE  EMPEROR,  AND 
BEHAVIOUR  OF  THE  DUTCH. 

Whateybu  the  conduct  of  the  court  of  Vienna 
might  hare  been  to  the  allies  of  Great  Britain,  still, 
however,  proper  regard  was  shown  to  the  subjects 
of  this  crown :  for  an  edict  was  published  at  Flor- 
ence on  the  thirteenth  of  February,  wherein  his  im- 
perial majesty,  as  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  declared 
Dja  intention  of  observing  the  most  scrupulous  neu- 
trality in  the  then  situation  of  affairs.  All  the 
ports  in  that  dutchy  were  accordingly  enjoined  to 
pay  a  strict  regard  to  this  declaration,  in  all  cases 
routing  to  the  French  or  English  ships  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. The  good  effects  of  this  injunction  soon 
appeared;  for  two  prises  taken  by  the  English  bar- 
ing put  into  Porto  Ferraro,  the  captains  of  two 
French  privateers  addressed  themselves  to  the  gov- 
ernor, alleging,  that  they  were  captures  of  a  pirate, 
and  requesting  that  they  might  be  obliged  to  put  to 
sea;  but  the  governor  prudently  replied,  that  as 
they  came  in  under  English  colours  he  would  pro- 
tect mem ;  and  forbad  the  privateers,  at  their  peril, 
to  commit  any  violence.  lney,  however,  little  re- 
garding the  governor's  orders,  prepared  for  sailing, 
and  sent  their  boats  to  cut  out  one  of  the  prises. 
The  captain,  firing;  at  their  boats,  killed  one  of  their 
men,  which  alarming  the  sentinels,  notice  was  sent 
to  the  governor;  and  he,  in  consequence,  ordered 
the  two  privateers  immediately  to  depart.  The 
conduct  of  the  Dutch  was  rather  cautious  than  spir- 
ited. Whilst  his  Prussian  majesty  was  employed 
on  the  side  of  Bohemia  and  Saxony,  the  French 
auxiliaries  began  their  march  to  harass  his  defence* 
less  territories  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Low 
Countries.  A  free  passage  was  demanded  of  the 
States-general  through  Namur  and  Maestricht,  for 
the  provisions,  ammunition,  and  artillery  belonging 
to  this  new  army ;  and  though  the  English  ambas- 
sador remonstrated  against  their  compliance,  and 
represented  it  as  a  breach  of  the  neutrality  their 
high  mightinesses  declared  they  would  observe,  yet, 
after  some  hesitation,  the  demand  was  granted ; 
and  their  inability  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the 
French  troops,  should  it  be  attempted  oy  force, 
pleaded  in  excuse  of  their  conduct. 

Scarce  had  the  French  army,  commanded  by  the 
prince  de  Soubise,  set  foot  in  the  territories  of  Ju- 
liers  and  Cologn,  when  they  found  themselves  in 
possession  of  the  dutchy  of  Cloves,  and  the  country 
of  Marck,  where  all  things  were  left  open  to  them, 
the  Prussians,  who  evacuated  their  posts,  taking 
their  route  along  the  river  Lippe,  in  order  to  Join 


some  regiments  from  Magdeburg,  who  were  sent  to 
facilitate  their  retreat.  The  distressed  inhabitants, 
thus  exposed  to  the  calamities  of  war  from  an  un- 
provoked enemy,  were  instantly  ordered  to  furnish 
contributions,  forage,  and  provisions  for  tho  use  of 
their  invaders ;  and  what  was  still  more  terrifying 
to  them,  the  partisan  Fischer,  whose  cruelties,  the 
last  war,  they  still  remembered  with  horror,  was 
again  let  loose  upon  them  by  the  inhumanity  of  the 
empress-queen.  Wesel  was  immediately  occupied 
by  the  French :  Emmeriok  and  Maseyk  soon  shared, 
the  same  fate  ?  and  the  city  of  Gueldres  was  besieg- 
ed, the  Prussians  seeming  resolved  to  defend  this 
last  place :  to  which  end  they  opened  the  sluices, 
and  laid  the  country  under  water.  Those  who  re- 
treated, filing  off  to  the  north-west  of  Paderborn, 
entered  the  county  of  Ritberg,  the  property  of  count 
Caunits  Ritberg,  great  chancellor  to  the  empress- 
queen.  After  taking  bis  castle,  in  which  they  found 
thirty  pieces  of  cannon,  they  raised  contributions  in 
the  district,  to  the  amount  of  forty  thousand  crowns. 
As  the  Prussians  retired,  the  French  took  posses- 
sion of  the  country  they  quitted  in  the  name  of  the 
empress-queen,  whose  commissary  attended  them 
for  mat  purpose.  The  general  rendezvous  of  these 
troops,  under  prince  Soubise,  was  appointed  at 
Neuss,  in  the  electorate  of  Cologn,  where  a  large 
body  of  French  was  assembled  by  the  first  of  April. 
The  Austrians,  in  their  turn,  were  not  idle.  Marshal 
Brown  visited  the  fortifications  of  Brinn  and  Kon- 
insgrats;  reviewed  the  army  of  the  late  prince 
Picolommi,  now  under  the  command  of  general  Ser- 
beBoni ;  and  put  his  own  army  in  march  for  Kostlits 
en  the  Elbe,  where  he  proposed  to  establish  his. 
head^quarters. 

DECLARATION  OF  THE  CZARINA  AGAINST 
THE  KING  OF  PRUSSIA. 

Doing  the  recess  of  the  armies,  while  the  ri- 
gours of  winter  forced  mem  to  suspend  their  hostile 
operations,  and  the  greatest  preparations  were 
making  to  open  the  campaign  with  all  possible  vi- 
gour, count  Bestucheff,  great  chancellor  of  Russia, 
wrote  a  circular  letter  to  the  primate,  senators,  and 
ministers  of  the  republic  of  Poland,  setting  forth, 
"  That  the  empress  of  Russia  was  extremely  affect- 
ed with  the  king  of  Poland's  distress,  which  she 
thought  could  not  but  excite  the  compassion  of  all 
other  powers,  but  more  especially  of  bis  allies :  that 
the  fatal  consequences  which  might  result  from  the 
rash  step  taken  by  the  king  of  Prussia,  not  only 
with  respect  to  the  tranquillity  of  Europe  in  gen- 
eral, but  of  each  power  in  particular,  and  more  es- 
pecially of  the  neighbouring  countries,  were  so  evi- 
dent, that  the  interest  and  safety  of  the  several 
princes  rendered  it  absolutely  necessary  they  should 
make  it  a  common  cause :  not  only  to  obtain  proper 
satisfaction  for  those  courts  whose  dominions  bad 
been  so  unjustly  attacked,  but  likewise  to  prescribe 
such  bounds  to  the  king  of  Prussia  as  might  secure 
them  from  any  future  apprehensions  from  so  enter, 
prising  andresdessaneighbour :  that  with  this  view, 
the  empress  was  determined  to  assist  the  king  of 
Poland  with  a  considerable  body  of  troops,  which 
were  actually  upon  their  march,  (2)  under  the  com- 
mand of  general  Apraxin ;  and  that,  as  there  would 
be  an  absolute  necessity  for  their  marching  through 
part  of  the  territories  of  Poland,  her  imperial  majes- 
ty hoped  the  republic  would  not  fail  to  facilitato 
their  march  as  much  as  possible."  She  further  re- 
commended to  the  republic,  to  take  some  salutary 
measures  for  frustrating  die  designs  of  the  king  of 
Prussia,  and  restoring  harmony  among  themselves, 
as  the  most  conducive  measure  to  these  good  pur- 

J>oses.  In  this,  however,  the  Poles  were  so  far  from 
bllowing  her  advice,  that,  though  sure  of  being 
sacrificed  in  this  contest,  which  side  soever  prevafi* 
ed,  they  divided  into  parties  with  no  less  seal,  than 
if  they  had  as  much  to  hope  from  the  prevalence  of 
one  side,  as  to  fear  from  that  of  the  other.  Some 
of  the  Palatines  were  for  denying  a  passage  to  the 
Russians,  and  others  were  for  affording  them  the 
utmost  assistance  in  their  power.  With  this  cause 
of  contention,  others  of  a  more  private  nature  fatal- 
ly concurred,  by  means  of  a  misunderstanding  be- 
tween me  prince  Csartorinskl  and  count  Mnisneo. 
Almost  every  inhabitant  of  Warsaw  was  involved 
in  the  quarrel;  and  the  violence  of  these  factions 
was  so  great,  that  scarce  a  night  passed  without 
bloodshed,  many  dead  bodies,  chiefly  Saxons1  being 
found  in  the  streets  every  nwrning. 
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In  the  mean  time.  Great  Britain,  unsettled  in  her 
ministry  and  councils  at  home,  unsuccessful  in  her 
attempts  abroad,  judging  peace,  if  it  could  be  ob- 
tained on  just  and  honourable  terms,  more  eligible 
than  a  continental  war,  proposed  several  expe- 
dients to  the  empress-queen  for  restoring  the  tran- 
quillity of  Germany ;  but  her  answer  was,  "  That, 
whenever  she  perceived  that  the  expedients  pro- 
posed would  iudemnify  her  for  the  extraordinary 
expenses  she  bad  incurred  in  her  own  defence,  re- 
pair the  heavy  losses  sustained  by  her  ally  the 
king  of  Poland,  and  afford  a  proper  security  for 
their  future  safety,  she  would  be  ready  to  give  the 
same  proofs  she  had  always  given  of  her  desire  to 
restore  peace ;  but  it  could  not  be  expected  she 
should  listen  to  expedients,  of  which  the  king  of 
Prussia  was  to  reap  the  whole  advantage,  after 
haying  begun  the  war,  and  wasted  the  dominions 
of  a  prince,  who  relied  for  his  security  upon  the 
faith  of  treaties,  and  the  appearance  of  harmony 
between  them."  Upon  the  receipt  of  this  answer, 
the  court  of  London  made  several  proposals  to  the 
czarina,  to  interpose  as  mediatrix  between  the 
courts  of  Vienna  and  Berlin,  but  they  were  re- 
jected with  marks  of  displeasure  and  resentment. 
When  Sir  Charles  Hanbury  Williams,  the  British 
ambassador,  continued  to  UTge  his  solicitations 
very  strongly,  and  eren  with  some  hints  of  me- 
naces, an  answer  was  delivered  to  him  by  order  of 
the  empress,  purporting,  "  That  her  imperial  ma- 
jesty was  astonibhed  at  his  demand,  after  he  had 
already  been  made  acquainted  with  the  measures 
she  had  taken  to  effect  a  reconciliation  between 
the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Berlin.  He  might  easily 
conceive,  as  matters  were  then  situated,  that  the 
earnestness  with  .which  he  now  urged  the  same 
proposition  must  necessarily  surprise  her  imperial 
majesty,  as  it  showed  but  little  regard  to  her  former 
declaration.  The  empress,  therefore,  commanded 
his  excellency  to  be  told,  that  as  her  intentions 
contained  in  her  first  answer  remained  absolutely 
invariable,  no  ulterior  propositions  for  a  mediation 
would  be  listened  to ;  and  that  as  for  the  menaces 
made  use  of  by  bis  excellency,  and  particularly  that 
the  king  of  Prussia  himself  would  soon  attack  the 
Russian  army,  such  threats  served  only  to  weaken 
the  ambassador's  proposals  ;  to  confirm  still  more, 
'  were  it  possible,  the  empress  in  her  resolution  ; 
to  justify  them  to  the  whole  world,  and  to  render 
the  king  of  Prussia  more  blameable.M 

KING  OF  PRUSSIA  ENTERS  BOHEMIA. 

Th  k  season  now  drawing  on  in  which  the  troops 
of  the  contending  powers  would  be  able  to  take  the 
field,  and  the  alarming  progress  of  the  Russians 
being  happily  stopped,  his  Prussian  majesty, 
whose  maxim  it  has  always  been  to  keep  the  seat 
of  war  as  far  as  possible  from  his  own  dominions, 
resolved  to  carry  it  into  Bohemia,  and  there  to 
attack  the  Austrians  on  all  sides.  To  this  end  he 
ordered  his  armies  in  Saxony,  Misnia,  Lusatia,  and 
Silesia,  to  enter  Bohemia  in  four  different  and  op- 
posite places,  nearly  at  the  same  time.  The  first 
of  these  he  commanded  in  person,  assisted  by 
mareschal  Keith;  the  second  was  led  by  prince 
Maurice  of  Anhault-Dessau,  the  third  by  prince 
Ferdiriand  of  Brunswick-Bevern,  and  the  fourth  by 
mareschal  Schwerin.  In  consequence  of  this  plan, 
mareschal  Schwerin'*  army  entered  Bohemia  on 
the  eighteenth  of  April,  in  five  columns,  at  as  many 
different  places.  The  design  was  so  well  concerted, 
that  the  Austrians  had  not  the  least  suspicion  of 
their  approach  till  they  were  past  the  frontiers,  and 
then  they  filled  the  dangerous  defile  of  Guelder- 
Oelse  with  pandours,  to  dispute  that  passage  ;  but 
•  they  were  no  sooner  discovered  than  two  battalions 
of  Prussian  grenadiers  attacked  them  with  their 
bayonets  fixed,  and  routed  them.  The  prince  of 
Auhault  passed  the  frontiers,  from  Misnia,  and  pe- 
netrated into  Bohemia  on  the  twenty-first  of  April 
without  any  resistance.  The  prince  of  Bevern,  on 
the  twentieth  of  the  same  month,  having  marched 
at  the  head  of  a  body  of  the  army,  which  was  in 
Lusatia,  from  the  quarters  of  cantonment  near  Zit- 
tau,  possessed  himself  immediately  of  the  firstpost 
on  the  frontier  of  Bohemia,  at  Krouttau  and  Gras- 
enstein,  without  the  loss  of  a  single  man :  drove 
away  the  enemy  the  same  day  from  Kratxen,  and 
proceeded  to  Machendorf,  near  Rcichenberg.  The 
same  morning  Putkammer's  hussars,  who  formed 
part  of  a  corps,  commanded  by  a  colonel  and 
major,  routed  some  hundreds  of  the  enemy's  cui- 


„  posted  before  CobJm,  under  the 
of  prince  Iichtenstein,  took  three 
upwards  of  sixty  horse  prisoners,  and  so  dispersed 
the  rest,  that  they  were  scarcely  able  to  rally  near 
Krataen.  Night  coming  on  obliged  the  troops  to 
remain  in  the  open  air  nil  the  next  morning,  when, 
at  break  of  day,  the  Prussians  marched  in  two 
columns  by  Habendorf,  towards  the  enemy's  army, 
amounting  to  twenty-eight  thousand  men,  com- 
manded by  count  Konigseg,and  posted  near  Reich- 
enberg.  As  soon  as  tile  troops  were  formed,  they 
advanced  towards  the  enemy's  cavalry,  drawn  up 
in  three  lines  of  about  thirty  squadrons.  The  two 
wings  were  sustained  by  the  infantry,  which  was 

? of  ted  among  felled  trees  and  mtrenchments.  The 
Prussians  immediately  cannonaded  the  enemy's 
cavalry,  who  received  ft  with  resolution,  having  on 
their  right  hand  a  Tillage,  and  on  their  left  a  wood, 
where  they  had  intrenched  themselves.  But  the 
prince  of  Bevern  having  caused  fifteen  squadrons 
of  dragoons  of  the  second  line  to  advance,  and  the 
wood  on  his  right  to  be  attacked  at  the  same  time 
by  the  battalions  of  grenadiers  of  Kahlden  and  of 
Moellendorf,  and  by  the  regiment  of  the  prince  of 
Prussia,  his  dragoons,  who,  by  clearing  the  ground, 
and  possessing  the  intrenchment,  had  their  flanks 
covered,  entirely  routed  the  enemy's  cavalry. 
In  the  mean  time  colonel  Putkammer  and  major 
Schenfield,  with  their  hussars,  though  flanked  by 
the  enemy's  artillery,  gave  the   Austrian    horse 

Ksnadiers  a  very  warm  reception,  whilst  general 
stewitz,  with  the  left  wing  of  the  Prussians, 
attacked  the  redoubts  that  covered  Rcichenberg. 
Though  there  were  many  defiles  and  rising  grounds 
to  pass,  all  occupied  by  the  Austrian*,  yet  the  re- 
giment of  Darmstadt  forced  the  redoubt,  and  pat 
to  flight  and  pursued  the  enemy,  after  some  dis- 
charge of  their  artillery  and  small  arms,  from  one 
eminence  to  another,  for  the  distance  of  a  mile, 
when  they  left  off  the  pursuit.  The  action  began 
at  half  an  hour  after  six,  and  continued  till  eleven. 
About  one  thousand  of  the  Austrians  were  killed 
and  wounded ;  among  the  former  were  general 
Porporati  and  count  Hohenfelds,  and  among  the 
latter  prince  Iichtenstein  and  count  Mansfeld. 
Twenty  of  their  officers,  and  four  hundred  soldiers, 
were  taken  prisoners,  and  they  also  lost  three 
standards.  On  the  side  of  the  Prussians  seven 
subalterns  and  about  a  hundred  men  were  killed, 
and  sixteen  officers  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  men 
wounded.  After  this  battle  mareschal  Schwerin 
joined  the  prince  of  Bevern,  made  himself  master 
of  the  greatest  part  of  the  circle  of  Buntslaa,  and 
took  a  considerable  magazine  from  the  Austrians, 
whom  he  dislodged.  The  prince  Anhalt-Dessau, 
with  his  corps,  drew  near  the  king  of  Prussians 
army ;  then  the  latter  advanced  as  far  as  Budin, 
from  whence  the  Austrians,  who  had  an  advan- 
tageous camp  there,  retired  to  Westwarn,  half  way 
between  Budin  and  Prague  ;  and  his  Prussian  ma- 
jesty having  passed  the  Egra,  his  army,  and  that 
of  mareschal  Schwerin,  were  so  situated,  as  to  be 
able  to  act  jointly. 

These  advantages  were  but  a  prelude  to  a  much 
more  decisive  victory,  which  the  king  himself 
gained  a  few  days  after.  Preparing  to  enter  Bo- 
hemia, at  a  distance  from  any  of  the  corps  com- 
manded by  his  generals,  he  made  a  movement  as 
if  he  had  intended  to  march  towards  Egra.  The 
enemy,  deceived  by  tins  feint,  and  imagining  he 
was  going  to  execute  some  design,  distinct  from  the 
object  of  other  armies,  detached  a  body  of  twenty 
thousand  men  to  observe  his  motions;  then  he 
made  a  sudden  and  masterly  movement  to  the  left; 
by  which  he  cut  off  all  communication  between 
that  detachment  and  the  main  army  of  the  Austri- 
ans, which,  having  been  reinforced  by  the  army  of 
Moravia,  by  the  remains  of  the  corps  lately  defeat- 
ed by  the  duke  of  Bevern,  and  by  several  regi- 
ments of  the  garrison  of  Prague,  amounted  to  near 
a  hundred  thousand  men.  They  were  strongly 
intrenched  on  the  banks  of  the  Moldaw  to  the 
north  of  Prague,  in  a  camp  so  fortified  by  every 
advantage  of  nature,  and  every  contrivance  of  art, 
as  to  be  deemed  almost  impregnable.  The  left 
wing  of  the  Austrians,  thus  situated,  was  guarded 
by  tiie  mountains  of  Ziscka,  and  the  right  ex- 
tended as  far  as  Herboholi :  prince  Charles  of  Lor- 
rain,  and  mareschal  Brown,  who  commanded 
them,  seemed  determined  to  maintain  this  ad- 
vantageous post;  but  the  king  of  Prussia  over- 
looked   all    difficulties.     Having  thrown  several 
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bridge*  over  the  Moldaw  on  the  fifth  of  May,  ho 
passed  that  river  in  the  morning  of  the  sixth  with 
thirty  thousand  men,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  army 
voder  the  command  of  the  prince  of  Anhanlt- Des- 
sau ;  and  being  immediately  joined  by  the  troops 
Adder  mareschal    Schwerin    and    the  prince   of 
Severn,  resolved  to  attack  the  enemy  on  the  same 
day.    In  consequence  of  this  resolution  his  army  | 
filed  off  on  the  left  by  Potschernits :  and  at  the  same 
time  count  Brown  wheeled  to  the  right,  to  avoid 
being  flanked.  The  Prussians  continued  their  march 
to  Bichwita,  traversing  several  denies  and  morasses, 
which,  for  a  little  time  separated  the  infantry  from 
the  rest  of  the  army.    The  foot  began  the  attack  too 
precipitately,  and  were  at  first  repulsed,  but  they 
soon   recovered  themselvesv     While  the  king  of 
Prussia  took  the  enemy  in  flank,mareschal  Schwer- 
in advanced  to  a  marshy  ground,  which  suddenly 
•topping  his  army,  threatened  to  disconcert  the 
whole  plan  of  operation.    In  this  emergency,  he 
immediately  dismounted,  and  taking  the  standard 
of  the  regiment  in  his  hand,  boldly  entered  the 
morass,  crying  out, "  Let  all  brave  Prussians  follow 
me."    Inspired  by  the  example  of  this  great  com- 
mander, now  eighty  two  years  of  age,  alfthe  troops 
E reused  forward,  and  though  he  was  unfortunately 
illed  by  the  first  fire,  their  ardour  abated  not  till 
they  had  totally  defeated  the  enemy.     Thus  fell 
mareschal  Schwerin,  loaded  with  years  and  glory, 
an  officer  whose  superior  talents  in  the  military  art 
had  been  displayed  in  a  long  course  of  faithful  ser- 
Tice.     In  the  mean    time  the   Prussian  infantry, 
which  had  been  separated  in  the  march,  forming 
themselves  afresh,  renewed  die  attack  on  the  ene- 
my's right,  and  entirely  broke  it,  while  their  caval- 
ry, after  three  charges,  obliged  that  of  the  Austrians 
to  retire  in  great  confusion,  the  centre  being  at  the 
same  time  totally  routed.    The  left  wing  of  the 
Prussians    then    marched    immediately    towards 
Mieheiy,  and  being  there  joiued  by  the  horse,  re- 
newed their  attack,  while  the  enemy  were  retreat- 
ing   hastily  towards    Saszawar.     Meanwhile    the 
troops  on  toe  right  of  the  Prussian  army  attacked  the 
remains  of  the  left  wing  of  the  Au8trians,and  made 
themselves  masters  of  three  batteries.    But  the  be- 
haviour of  the  infantry  in  the  last  attack  was  so 
successful,  as  to  leave  little  room  for  this  part  of  the 
cavalry  to  act.    Prince  Henry  of  Prussia,  and  the 
prince  of  Severn  signalized  themselves  on  this  oc- 
casion in  storming  two  batteries ;  prince  Ferdinand 
of  Brunswick  took  the  left  wing  of  the  Austrians 
in  Hank,  while  the  king  with  his  left,  and  a  body  of 
cavalry,  secured  the  passage  of  the  Moldaw.    In 
short,  after  a  very  long  and  obstinate  engagement, 
and  many  signal  examples  of  valour  on  both  sides, 
the  Austrians  were  forced  to  abandon  the  field  of 
battle,  leaving  behind  sixty  pieces  of  cannon,  all 
their  tents,  baggage,  military  chest,  and,  in  a  word, 
their  whole  camp.    The  weight  of  the  battle  fell 
upon  the  right  wing  of  the  Austrians,  the  remains 
of  which,  to  the  amount  of  ten  or  twelve  thousand 
men,  fled  towards  Beneschau,  where  they  after- 
wards assembled  under  M.  Pretlach,  general  of 
burse.    The  infantry  retired  towards  Prague,  and 
threw  themselves  into  that  city  with  their  com- 
manders, prince  Charles  of  Lorrain,  and  mareschal 
Brown ;  but  they  were  much  harassed  in  their  re- 
treat by  a  detachment  of  the  Prussians  under  mare- 
schal Keith.    The  Prussians  took,  on  this  occasion, 
ten   standards,  and  upwards  of  four  thousand  pris- 
oners, thirty  of  whom  were  officers  of  rank.    Tneir 
loss  amounted  to  about  two  thousand  five  hundred 
killed,  and  about  three  thousand  wounded.   Among 
the   former  were  general  d'Amstel,  the  prince  of 
Holatein-Beck,  the  colonels;  Goltze  and  Manstein, 
and   lieutenant  colonel  Roke.    Among  the  latter, 
the  generals  Wenterfield,  De  la  Mothe,  Feuane, 
Hautcharmoy,  Blakensee,  and  Plettenberg.    The 
number  of  the  killed  and  wounded  on  the  side  of f 
the  Austrians  was  much  greater.    Among  these  last 
was  mareschal  Brown,  who  received  a  wound,  which, 
from  the  chagrin  he  suffered,  rather  than  from  its 
own  nature,  proved  mortal.    The  day  after  the  bat- 
tle, colonel  Meyer  was  detached  with  a  battalion  of 
Prussian  pandours,  and  four  hundred  hussars,  to 
destroy  a  very  considerable  and  valuable  magazine 
of  the  Austrians  at  PQsen,  and  this  service  he  per- 
formed.   He  also  completed  the  destruction  of  sev- 
eral others  of  less  hnportance ;  by  the  loss  of  which' 
however,  all  possibility  of  subsistence  was  cut  off 
from  any  succours  the  Austrians  might  have  expect- 
ed from  the  empire. 
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Tbb  Prussians,  following  their  blow,  immediately 
invested  Prague  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  the  king 
commanding  on  one  side,  and  mareschal  Keith  on 
the  other.  In  four  days  the  whole  city  was  sur- 
rounded with  lines  and  intrenohments,  by  which 
all  communication  from  without  was  entirely  cut 
off:  prince  Charles  .  of  Lorrain  and  mareschal 
Brown,  the  two  princes  of  Saxony,  the  prince  of 
Modena,  the  duke  d'Arembevg,  count  Lascy,  and 
several  other  persons  of  great  distinction,  were  shut 
up  within  the  walls,  together  with  above  twenty 
thousand  of  the  Austrian  army,  who  had  taken  re- 
fuge in  Prague  after  their  defeat.  Every  thing 
continued  quiet  on  both  sides,  scarce  a  cannon  shot 
being  fired  by  either  for  some  time  after  this  block- 
ade was  formed ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  after  this 
blockade,  made  themselves  masters  of  Osiscaberg, 
an  eminence  which  commands  the  town,  where  the 
Austrians  had  a  strong  redoubt,  continuing  likewise 
to  strengthen  their  works.  Already  they  had  made 
a  sally,  and  taken  some  other  ineffectual  steps  to 
recover  this  post ;  but  a  more  decisive  stroke  was 
necessary.  Accordingly  a  design  was  formed  of 
attacking  the  Prussian  army  in  the  night  with  a 
body  of  twelve  thousand  men,  to  be  sustained  by 
all  the  grenadiers,  volunteers,  pandours,  and  Hun- 
garian infantry.  In  case  an  impression  could  be 
made  on  the  lung's  tines,  it  was  intended  to  open  a 
way,  sword  in  hand,  through  the  camp  of  the  be- 
siegers, and  to  ease  Prague  of  the  multitude  of 
forces  locked  up  useless  within  the  walls,  serving 
only  to  consume  the  provisions  of  the  garrison,  and 
hasten  the  surrender  of  the  place.  Happily  a  de- 
serter gave  the  prince  of  Prussia  intelligence  of 
the  enemy's  design  about  eleven  o'clock  at  night. 
Proper  measures  were  immediately  taken  for  their 
reception,  and  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
the  whole  army  was  under  arms.  This  design  was 
conducted  with  so  much  silence,  that  though  the 
Prussians  were  warned  of  it,  they  could  discover 
nothing  before  the  enemy  had  charged  their  ad- 
vanced posts.  Their  attack  was  begun  on  the  side 
of  the  little  town,  against  mareschal  Keith's  camp, 
and  the  left  wing  of  the  Prussian  army  encamped 
on  the  Moldaw.  From  hence  it  is  probable  the 
Austrians  proposed  not  only  to  destroy  the  batteries 
that  were  raising,  but  to  attack  the  bridges  of  com- 
munication which  the  Prussians  threw  over  the 
Moldaw,  at  about  a  quarter  of  a  German  mile  above 
and  below  Prague,  at  Branig  and  Podbaba.  The 
greatest  alarm  began  about  two  o'clock,  when  the 
enemy  hoped  to  have  come  silently  and  unexpect- 
edly upon  the  miners,  but  they  had  left  work  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  before.  At  the  report  of  the 
first  piece  which  they  fired,  die  piquet  of  the  third 
battalion  of  Prussian  guards,  to  the  number  of  a 
hundred  men,  who  marched  out  of  the  camp  to 
sustain  the  body  which  covered  the  works,  was 
thrown  into  some  confusion,  from  the  darkness  of 
the  night,  which  prevented  their  distinguishing 
the  Austrian  troops  from  their  own.  lieutenant 
Jork,  detached  with  two  platoons  to  reconnoitre  the 
enemy,  attempting  to  discover  their  disposition  by 
kindling  a  fire,  captain  Rodig,  by  the  fight  of  this 
fire,  perceived  the  enemy's  situation,  immediately 
formed  the  design  of  falling  upon  them  in  flank, 
and  gave  orders  to  his  men  to  fire  in  platoons, 
which  they  performed,  mutually  repeating  the  sig- 
nal given  by  their  commander.  The  enemy  fled 
with  the  greater  precipitation,  as  they  were  igno- 
rant of  the  weakness  of  the  piquet,  and  as  the 
shouting  of  the  Prussian  soldiers  made  them  mis- 
take it  for  a  numerous  body.  Many  of  them  de- 
serted, many  took  shelter  in  Prague,  and  many 
more  were  driven  into  the  river  and  drowned.  At 
the  same  time  this  attack  began,  a  regiment  of 
horse-grenadiers  fell  upon  a  redoubt  which  the 
Prussians  had  thrown  up,  supported  by  die  Hun- 
garian infantry :  they  returned  three  times  to  tile 
assault,  and  were  as  often  beat  back  by  die  Prus- 
sians, whom  they  found  it  impossible  to  dislodge  *f 
though  prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick's  battalion, 
which  guarded  this  post,  suffered  extremely. 
During  this  attack  the  enemy  kept  an  incessant 
fire  with  their  musketry  upon  the  whole  front  of 
the  Prussians,  from  the  convent  of  St.  Margaret  to 
the  river.    At  three  in  the  morning  the  Prussians 

Kitted  their  camp  to  engage  the  enemy.    The 
ttalion  of  Pannewits  attacked  a  building  called 
the  Red-house,  situated  at  the  bottom  of  a  declivity 
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oerbre  WeOaatewtbi.  Tbopandours,  who  had  taken 
possession  of  this  house,  fired  upon  them  inces- 
santly from  all  the  doors  and  windows  until  tbey 
were  dfcdodged :  and  the  Prussian  battalions  were 
obliged  to  sustain  the  Are  both  of  cannon  and  mus- 
quetry  lor  above  two  hoars,  when  the  enemy  re- 
tired to  the.  city,  except  the  pandours,  who  a^ain 
took  possession  of  the  Red.house,  which  the  Prus- 
sians were  forced  to  abandon,  because  the  artillery 
of  Prague  kept  a  continual  lire  upon  it  from  the  mo- 
ment ft  was  known  to  be  in  their  hands.  The  Aus- 
trian! left  behind  them  many  dead  and  wounded, 
besides  deserters ;  and  the  Prussians,  notwithstand- 
ing the  loss  of  seTeral  officers  and  private  men, 
made  some  prisoners.  Prince  Ferdinand,  the  king 
of  Prussia's  youngest  brother,  had  a  horse  killed 
under  him,  and  was  slightly  wounded  in  the  face. 

The  Prussian  works  being  completed,  and  heary 
artillery  arrived,  four  batteries,  erected  on  the 
banks  of  the  Moldaw,  began  to  play  with  great 
fury.  Near  three  hundred  bombs,  besides  an  in- 
finity of  ignited  balls,  were  thrown  into  the  city  in 
the  space  of  twenty-four  hours.  The  scene  was  la 
meutabie,  houses,  men,  and  horses  wrapped  in 
fumes  and  reduced  to  ashes.  The  confusion  with- 
in, together  with  the  want  of  proper  artillery  and 
ammunition,  obliged  the  Austnans  to  cease  firing, 
and  furnished  his  Prussian  majesty  with  all  the  op- 
portunity he  could  wish  of  pouring  destruction 
upon  this  unfortunate  city.  The  horrors  of  war 
seemed  to  have  extinguished  the  principles  of  hu- 
manity. Mo  regard  was  paid  to  the  distress  of  the 
inhabitants;  the  Austrians  obstinately  maintained 
possession,  and  the  Prussians  practised  every  stra- 
tagem, every  barbarous  refinement,  that  constitutes 
tiw  military  art,  to  oblige  them  to  capitulate.  After 
the  conflagration  had  lasted  three  days,  and  con- 
sumed a  prodigious  number  of  buildings,  the  prin- 
cipal inhabitants,  burghers,  and  clergy,  perceiving 
their  city  on  the  point  of  being  reduced  to  a  heap 
of  rubbisb,  besought  the  commander,  in  a  body,  to 
hearken  to  terms ;  but  he  was  deaf  to  the  voice  of 
pity,  and,  instead  of  being  moved  with  their  suppli- 
cations, drove  out  twelve  thousand  persons,  the 
least  useful  in  defending  the  city.  These,  by  order 
of  fern  Prussian  majesty,  were  again  forced  back, 
which  soon  produced  so  great  a  scarcity  of  provision 
within  the  walls,  that  the  Austrians  were  reduced 
to  the  necessity  of  eating  horse-flesh,  forty  horses 
being  daily  distributed  to  the  troops,  and  the  same 
food  sold  at  four-pence  a  pound  to  the  inhabitants. 
However,  as  there  still  remained  great  abundance 
of  corn,  they  were  far  from  being  brought  to  the 
last  extremity.  Two  vigorous  and  well-conducted 
sallies  Wore  made,  but  they  proved  unsuccessful. 
The  only  advantage  resulting  from  them,  was  the 
perpetual  alarm  in  which  they  kept  the  Prussian 
camp,  and  the  vigilance  required  to  guard  against 
the  attacks  of  a  numerous,  resolute,  and  desperate 
garrison* 

COUNT  DATJN  TAKBS  THE  COMMAND  OF 
THE  AUSTRIAN  ARMY. 

WflATBvfta  difnoulties^might  have  attended  the 
conquest  of.  Prague,  certain  it  is,  that  the  affairs  of 
tiie  empress-queen  were  in  the  most  critical  and 
desperate  situation.  Her  grand  army  dispersed  in 
parties,  and  flying  for  subsistence  in  small  corps ; 
their  princes  and  commanders  cooped  up  in  Prague ; 
that  capital  in  imminent  danger  of  being  taken,  the 
flourishing  kingdom  of  Bohemia  ready  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  conqueror ;  a  considerable  army 
on  the  point  of  surrendering  prisoners  of  war ;  au 
the  queen's  hereditary  dominions  open  and  ex- 
posed, the  whole  fertile  tract  of  country  from  Egra 
to  the  Moldaw  in  actual  possession  of  the  Prussians, 
the  distance  to  the  arehdutchy  of  Austria  not  very 
considerable,  and  secured  only  by  the  Danube; 
Vienna  under  the  utmost  apprehensions  of  a  siege, 
and  the  imperial  family  ready  to  take  refuge  in 
Hungary ;  the  Prussian  forces  deemed  invincible, 
and  tiie  sanguine  friends  of  that  monarch  already 
sharing  with  him,  in  imagination,  the  spoils  of  tiie 
ancient  and  illustrious  bouse  of  Austria.  Such  was 
the  aspect  of  affairs,  and  such  the  difficulties  to  be 
combated,  when  Leopold,  count  Daun,  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  Austrian  forces,  to 
stem  the  torrent  of  disgrace,  and  turn  the  fortune 
of  the  war.  Tnts  general,  tutored  by  long  ex- 
perience, under  the  best  officers  of  Europe,  and 
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now,  for  the  first  time,  raised  to  act  In  chief,  at 
the  head  of  an  army,  on  which  depended  the  fats 
of  Austria  and  tiie  empire.    Born  of  a  noble  family, 
he  relied  solely  upon  his  own  merit,  without  solicit, 
ing  court  favour ;  ho  aspired  after  the  highest  pre- 
ferment, and  succeeded  by  mere  dint  of  superior 
worth.    His  progress  from  the  station  of  a  subaltern 
was  s  ow  and  silent ;  his  promotion  to  the  clnef 
command  was  received  with  universal  esteem  and 
applause.    Cautious,  steady,  penetrating,  and  saga- 
-nous,  he  was  opposed  as  another  Famus  to  the 
modern  Hannibal,  to  check  the  fire  and  vigour  of 
that  monarch  by  prudent  foresight  and  wary  cir- 
cumspection.   Arriving  at  Baemischbrod,  within  a 
few  miles  of  Prague,  the  day  after  the  late  defeat, 
he  halted  to  collect  the  fugitive  corps  and  broken 
remains  of  the  Austrian  army,  and  soon  drew  to- 
gether a  force  so  considerable  as  to  attract  tiie 
notice  of  his  Prussian  majesty,  who  detached  the 
prince  of  Bavern,  with  twenty  battalions,  and  thirty 
squadrons,  to  attack  him  before  numbers  should 
render  him  formidable.    Daun  was  too  prudent  to 
give  battle,  with  dispirited  troops,    to  an    army 
flushed  with  victory.    He  retired  on  the  first  advice 
that  the  Prussians  were  advancing,  and  took  post 
at  Kolin,  where  he  intrenched  himself  strongly, 
opened  tiie  way  for  the  daily  supply  of  recruits 
sent  to  his  army,  and  inspired  the  garrison   of 
Prague  with  fresh  courage,  in  expectation  of  being 
soon  relieved.    Here  he  kept  close  within  his  camp, 
divided  the  Prussian  force,  oy  obliging  the  king  to 
employ  near  half  his  army  hi  watching  his  designs, 
weakened  his  efforts  against  Prague,  harassed  the 
enemy  by  cutting  off  their  convoys,  and  restored  by 
degrees,  the  languishing  and  almost  desponding 
spirits  of  his  troops.    Perfectly  acquainted  with  the 
ardour  and  discipline  of  the  Prussian  forces,  w*th 
the  enterprising  and  impetuous  disposition  of  that 
monarch,  and  sensible  that  his  situation   would 
prove  irksome  and  embarrassing  to  the  enemy,  he 
unproved  it  to  the  best  advantage,  seemed  to  fore- 
see all  the  consequences,  and  directed  every  mea- 
sure to  produce   them.     Thus   he   retarded    the 
enemy's  operations,  and  assiduously  avoided  pre* 
cipitating  an    action  until  the  Prussian    vigour 
should  be  exhausted,  their  strength  impaired  by 
losses  and  desertion,  the  first  fire  and  ardour  of 
their  genius  extinguished  by  continual  fatigue  and 
Incessant  alarms,  and  until  the  impression  made  on 
his-  own  men.  by  the  late  defeat,  should,  in  some 
degree.be  effaced.    The  event  justified  Daunt  con- 
duct.   His  army  grew  every  day  more  numerous, 
while  his  Prussian  majesty  began  to  express  the 
utmost  impatience  at  the  length  of  the  siege.    When 
that  monarch  first  invested  Prague,  it  was  on  the 
presumption  that  the  numerous  forces  within  the 
walls  would,  by  consuming  all  the  provision,  obfige 
it  to  surrender  in  a  few  days ;  but  perceiving;  that 
tile  Austrians  had  still  a  considerable  quantity  of 
corn,  that  oount  Daun's  army  was  daily  fin  maoiMj. 
and  would  soon  be  powerful  enough  not  only  t» 
cope  with  the  detachment  under  the   prince  of 
Bevern,  but  in  a  condition  to  raise  the  seigo,  ho  de- 
termined to  give  the  oount  battle  with  one  part  of 
his  armyvwhile  he  kept  Prague  blocked  up  with  urn 
other.     The  Austrians,  amounting  now  to  sixty 
thousand  men,  were  deeply  intrenched,  and  do- 
fended  by  a  numerous  train  of  artillery,  placed  on 
redoubts  and  batteries  erected  on  the  moot  adi 
tageons  posts.    Every  accessible  part  of  the 
was  fortified  with  lines  and  heavy  pieoes  of  I 
ing  cannon,  and  the  foot  of  the  nfll*  secured  by 
difficult  denies.    Yet  strong  as  tins  situation  might 
appear,  formidable  as  the  Austrian  forces  certainly 
were,  his  Prussian  majesty  undertook  to  dislodge 
them  with  a  body  of  horse  and  foot  not  arriwinlnf 
thirty-two  thousand  men. 

KINO  OF  PRU8SIA  DEFEATED  AT  KOIHT. 

Ok  the  thirteenth  day  of  June,  the  king  of  fi  oasis 
quitted  the  camp  before  Prague,  escorted  by  a  few 
battalions  and  squadrons,  with  which  he  joined  the 
prince  of  Bevern  at  Milkowits.  Mareochal  Keith, 
it  Is  said,  strenuously  opposed  this  measure,  and  ed» 
vised  either  raising  the  siege  entirely,  and  attack- 
ing the  Austrians  with  the  united  forces  of  Prussia, 
or  postponing  the  attack  on  the  camp  nt  Kobn* 
until  his  majesty  should  either  gain  possession  of 
the  city,  or  some  attempts  should  be  made  to  ob- 
lige him  to  quit  his  posts.    From  either  measure  an 

,_, advantage  would  have  resulted.    With  his  whole 

the  partteular  favourite  of  the  groat  Kevenhuller,  [  army  he  jnigLt  probably  hare  defeated  count  Daun, 
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nr  At  least  bare  obliged  him  to  retreat.  Had  be 
aurtinued  within  his  line*  at  Prague,  'fixo  Austrian 
teneral  could  not  bare  constrained  him  to  raise  the 
uege  without  losing  his  own  advantageous  situation, 
md  giving  battle  upon  terms  nearly  equal.  But 
no  lung,  elated  with  success,  impetuous  in  his  val- 
>ur,  and  confident  of  the  superiority  of  his  own 
iroops  in  point  of  discipline,  thought  all  resistance 
tuaat  sink  under  the  weight  of  hi*  victorious  arm, 
ind  yield  to  that  courage  which  had  already  sur- 
mounted such  difficulties,  disregarded  the  mare- 
lehaTs  sage  counsel,  and  marched  up  to  the  attack 
undaunted,  and  even  assured  of  success.  By  the 
eighteenth  the  two  armies  were  in  sight,  and  his 
majesty  found  that  count  Daun  had  not  only  forti- 
fied bis  camp  with  all  the  heavy  cannon  of  Olmutz, 
but  waa  strongly  reinforced  with  troops  from  Mura- 
via  and  Austria,  which  had  joined  him  after  the 
king's  departure  from  Prague.  He  found  the  Aus- 
triane  drawn  up  in  three  lines  upon  the  high  grounds 
between  Genlitz,  and  St.  John  the  Baptist.  Difficult 
as  it  waa  to  approach  their  situation,  the  Prussian 
infantry  marched  up  with  firmness,  while  shot  was 

Kured  like  bail  from  the  enemy's  batteries,  and 
gan  the  attack  about  three  in  the  afternoon.  They 
drove  the  Austrians  with  irresistible  intrepidity 
from  two  eminences  secured  with  heavy  cannon, 
and  two  villages  defended  by  several  battalions: 
but,  in  attacking  the  third  eminence,  wero  flanked 
by  the  Austrian  cavalry,  by  grape-shot  poured  from 
the  batteries;  and,  after  a  violent  conflict,  and  pro- 
digious loss  of  men,  thrown  into  disorder.  Animated 
with  the  king's  presence,  they  rallied,  and  returned 
with  double  ardour  to  the  charge,  but  were  a  second 
time  repulsed.  Seven  times  successively  did  prince 
Ferdinand  renew  the  attack,  performing  every  duty 
of  a  great  general  and  valiant  soldier,  though  always 
with  the  same  fortune.    The  inferiority  of  the  Prus- 
sian infantry,  the  disadvantages  of  ground,  where 
the  cavalry  could  not  act,  the  advantageous  situation 
of  the  enemy,  their  numerous  artillery,  their  in- 
trenchments,  numbers,  and  obstinacy,  joined  to  die 
skill  and  conduct  of  their  general,  all  conspired  to 
defeat  the  hopes  of  the  Prussians,  to  surmount  their 
valour,  and  oblige  them  to  retreat.    The  king  then 
made  a  last  and  furious  effort,  at  the  head  of  the 
cavalry,  on  the  enemy's  left  wing,  but  with  as  little 
success  as  all  the  former  attacks.    Every  effort  was 
made,  and  every  attempt  was  productive  only  of 
Z«'eater  losses  and  misfortunes.     At  last,  after  ex- 
posing his  person  in  the  most  perilous  situations, 
his  Prussian  majesty  drew  off  nia  forces  from  the 
field  of  battle,  rearing  in  such  good  order,  in  sight 
of  die  enemy,  as  prevented  a  pursuit,  or  the  loss  of 
his  artillery  and  baggage.    Almost  all  the  officers  on 
cither  side  distmguished  themselves ;   and  count 
Daun,  whose  conduct  emulated  that  of  his  Prussian 
majesty,  received  two  slight  wounds,  and  had  a 
horse  killed  under  1dm.     lno  losses  of  both  armies 
were  very  considerable;  on  that  of  the  Prussians, 
the  kUledand  wounded  amounted  to  eight  thousand ; 
less  pernicious,  however,  to  his  majesty's  cause  than 
the  frequent  desertion,  and 'other  innumerable  ill 
consequences  that  ensued. 

When  the  Prussian  army  arrived  at  Nimburgb, 
his  majesty,  leaving  the  command  with  the  prince 
of  Bevern,  took  horse/  and,  escorted  by  twelve  or 
fourteen  hussars,  set  out  for  Prague,  where  he  ar- 
rived next  morning  without  halting,  after  having 
been  the  whole  preceding  day  on  horseback.  Im- 
mediately he  gave  orders  for  sending  off  all  his 
artillery,  ammunition,  and  baggage:  these  were 
executed  with  so  much  expedition,  Oat  the  tents 
ware  struck,  and  the  army  on  their  march,  before 
the  garrison  were  informed  of  the  king's  defeat. 
Tbus  terminated  the  battle  of  Kolin  and  siege  of 
Prague,  in  which  the  acknowledged  errors  of  his 
Prussian  majesty  were,  in  some  measure,  atoned  by 
the  candour  with  which  ho  owned  his  mistake,  both 
u>  a  letter  to  the  earl  mareschal  [See  note  BUattke 
end  <tf  this  VolX  and  in  conversation  with  several 
°fhis  general  officers.    Most  people,  indeed,  ima- 


ardour  of  his  troops  to  stop  and  lay  siege  to  Prague. 
**ey  thought  he  should  have  pursued  his  conquests, 
over-run  Austria,  Moravia,  and  all  the  hereditary 
•minions,  from  which  alone  the  empress-queen 
could  draw  speedy  succours.  A  body  of  twenty  or 
thirty  thousand  men  would  have  blocked  up  Prague, 
wbue  the  remainder  of  the  Prussian  forces  might 
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assembling  another  army.  It  was  universally  ex- 
pected  he  would  have  bent  his  march  straight  to 
this  capital;  but  he  dreaded  leaving  the  numerous 
army  in  Prague  behind,  and  it  was  of  great  import, 
ance  to  complete  the  conquest  of  Bohemia.  The 
prince  of  Prussia  marched  all  night  with  his  corps 
to  Nimburgh,  where  he  joined  the  prince  of  Bevern, 
and  mareschal  Keith  retreated  next  day.  Count 
Brown  having  died  before,  of  the  wounds  he  re- 
ceived on  the  sixth  of  May,  prince  Charles  of  Lor- 
rain  sallied  out  with  a  large  body  of  Austrians,  and 
attacked  the  rear  of  the  Prussians ;  but  did  no  far- 
ther mischief  than  killing  about  two  hundred  of  theis 
men.  The  siege  of  Prague  being  thus  raised,  the 
imprisoned  Austrians  received  their  deliverer,  count 
Daun,  with  inexpressible  joy,  and  their  united 
forces  became  greatly  superior  to  those  of  the  king 
of  Prussia,  who  was  in  a  short  time  obliged  to  eva- 
cuate Bohemia,  and  take  refuge  in  Saxony.  The 
Austrians  harassed  him  as  much  as  possible  in  his 
retreat ;  but  their  armies,  though  superior  in  num- 
bers, were  not  in  a  condition,  from  their  late  suf- 
ferings, to  make  any  decisive  attempt  upon  him, 
as  the  frontiers  of  Saxony  abound  with  situations 
easily  defended.  --  ,- 

PREPARATIONS  FOB  tfftB  DEFENCE  OF 
HANOVER. 

Havino  tbus  described  the  progress  of  the 
Prussians  in  Bohemia,  we  must  cast  our  eyes  on 
the  transactions  which  distinguished  the  campaign 
in  Westphalia.  To  guard  against  the  storm  which 
menaced  Hanover  In  particular,  orders  were  trans- 
mitted thither  to  recruit  the  troops  that  had  been 
sent  back  from  England,  to  augment  each  company, 
to  remount  the  cavalry  with  the  utmost  expedition : 
not  to  suffer  any  horses  to  be  conveyed  out  of  the 
electorate :  to  furnish  the  magazines  m  that  country 
with  all  things  necessary  for  fifty  thousand  men. 
Of  these,  twenty  six  thousand  were  to  be  Hanover- 
ians, and,  in  consequence  of  engagements  entered 
into  for  that  purpose,  twelve  thousand  Hessians,  six 
thousand  Brunswickers,  two  thousand  Sax-Gothans, 
and  a  thousand  Lunenburghers,  to  be  joined  by  a 
considerable  body  of  Prussians,  the  whole  com- 
manded by  his  royal  highness  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land. The  king  of  England  having  published  a 
manifesto,  dated  at  Hanover,  specifying  his  motives 
for  taking  the  field  in  Westphalia,  the  troops  of  the 
confederated  states  that  were  to  compose  the  allied 
army,  under  the  name  of  an  army  of  observation, 
began  to  assemble  with  all  possible  diligence  neat 
Bielefeldt.  Thither  the  generals  appointed  to  com- 
mand the  several  divisions,  repaired,  to  settle  the 
plan  of  operations  with  then*  commander,  the  duke 
of  Cumberland,  who,  having  left  London  on  the 
ninth  of  April,  arrived  on  the  sixteenth  at  Hanover, 
and  from  thence  repaired  to  the  army,  which,  hav- 
ing been  joined  by  three  Prussian  regiments  that 
retired  from  Weaei,  consisted  of  thirty  seven  battal- 
ions and  thirty  four  squadrons.  Of  these,  six  battal- 
ions and  six  squadrons  were  posted  at  Bielefeldt, 
under  the  command  of  lieutenant  general  baron  do 
Sporcken  ;  six  battalions,  under  lieutenant  general 
do  Block,  at  Hervorden ;  six  battalions  and  four 
squadrons,  under  major  general  Ledebour,  between 
Hervorden  and  Minden ;  seven  battalions  and  ten 
squadrons,  under  lieutenant  general  d*Obergin  tile 
neighbourhood  of  Hamelen ;  and  five  battalions  and 
four  squadrons,  under  major  general  de  Hauss,  near 
Nienburgh.  The  head-quarters  of  his  royal  highness 
were  at  Bielefeldt. 

SKIRMISHES  WITH  THE  FRENCH. 

*  In  the  mean  time,  the  French  on  the  Lower 
Rhino  continued  filing  off  incessantly.  The  siege  of 
Gueldres  was  converted  into  a  blockade,  occasioned 
by  the  difficulties  the  enemy  found  in  raising  bat- 
teries ;  and  a  party  of  Hanoverians  having  passed 
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the  Weser,  as  well  to  ravage  the  country  of  Pader- 

_.^._,  „ born  as  to  reconnoitre  the  French,  carried  off  sev- 

guied'the  king  highly  blameable  'for  checking  the  J  eral  waggons  loaded  with  wheat  and  oats,  destined 


for  the  territories  of  the  elector  of  Cologn.  On  the 
other  hand,  colonel  Fischer  having  had  an  engage- 
ment with  a  small  body  of  Hanoverians,  in  the 
county  of  Tecklenburgh,  routed  them,  and  made 
some  prisoners.  After  several  other  petty  skir- 
mishes between  the  French  and  the  Hanoverians , 
the  duke  of  Cumberland  altered  the  position  of  hie 


have  obliged  the  imperial  family  to  retire  from    camp,  by  placing  it  between  Bielefeldt  and  Her- 
Vknna,  and  effectually  prevented  count  Daun  from  J  vorden,  in  hopes  of  frustrating  the  design  of  tifte 
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enemy;  who,  declining  to  Attack  him  on  the  aide 
of  Bracwede,  after  having  reconnoitred  hit  situation 
several  days,  made  a  motion  on  their  left,  at  if  they 
meantto  get  between  him  and  the  Weser.  This  step 
was  no  sooner  taken  than,  on  the  thirteenth  of  June 
in  the  afternoon,  hering  received  advice  that  the 
enemy  had  cawed  a  large  body  of  troops,  followed 
by  a  second,  to  march  on  his  right  to  Barghotte,  he 
ordered  his  army  to  march  that  evening  towards 
Hervorden ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  major.general 
Hardenberg  marched  with  four  battalions  of  grena- 
diers, and  a  regiment  of  horse,  to  reinforce  that 
post.  Count  Schulenberg  covered  the  left  of  the 
inarch  with  a  battalion  of  grenadiers,  a  regiment  of 
horse,  and  the  light  troops  of  Buckenburgh.  The 
whole  army  marched  in  two  columns.  The  right, 
composed  of  horse,  and  followed  by  two  battalions, 
to  cover  their  passage  through  the  enclosures  and 
demon,  passed  by  the  right  of  Bielefeldt ;  and  the 
left,  rwirstfaff  of  infantry,  marched  by  the  left  of 
the  same  town.  The  vanguard  of  the  French  army 
attacked  the  rear  guard  of  the  allies,  commanded  by 
major  general  Einsiedel,  very  briskly,  and  at  first 
pot  tfrfn  into  some  confusion,  but  they  immediately 
recovered  themselves.  This  was  in  the  beginning 
of  the  night.  At  break  of  day  the  enemy's  rein- 
forcements returned  to  the  charge,  but  were  a^ain 
repulsed,  nor  could  they  once  break  through  lieu- 
tenant colonel  Alfeldt's  Hanoverian  guards,  which 
closed  the  army's  march  with  a  detachment  of  re- 
gular troops  and  a  new-raised  corps  of  hunters. 

DUKE  OF  CUMBERLAND  PASSES  THE 
WESER. 

Thh  atBes  encamped  at  Cofeldt  the  fourteenth, 
and  remained  there  all  the  next  day,  when  the 
enemy's  detachments  advanced  to  the  gates  of  Her- 
vorden, and  made  a  feint  as  if  they  would  attack  the 
town,  after  having  summoned  it  to  surrender ;  but 
they  retired  without  attempting  any  thing  further ; 
an<L  in  the  mean  time,  the  troops  that  were  posted 
at  Hervorden,  and  formed  the  rear  guard,  passed 
the  Weser  on  the  side  of  Remen,  without  any  mo- 
lestation, and  encamped  at  Holtxuysen.  A  body  of' 
troops  which  had  been  left  at  Bielefeldt,  to  cover 
the  duke's  retreat,  after  some  skirmishes  with  the 
French,  rejoined  the  army  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Herfort;  and  a  few  days  after,  his  royal  highness 
drew  near  his  bridges  on  tho  Weser,  and  sent  over 
his  artillery,  baggage  and  ammunition.  At  the 
same  time  some  detachments  passed  the  river  on 
the  right,  between  Minden  and  Oldendorp,  and 
marked  out  a  new  camp  advantageously  situated, 
having  the  Weser  in  front,  and  the  right  and  left 
covered  with  eminences  and  marshes.  There  the 
army  under  his  royal  highness  re-assembled,  and 
the  French  fixed  their  head-quarters  at  Bielefeldt, 
which  the  Hanoverians  had  quitted,  leaving  in  it 
only  a  part  of  a  magazine  which  had  been  set  on 
fire.  By  this  time  the  French  were  in  such  want 
of  forage,  that  M.  d'Etrees  himself,  the  princes  of 
the  blood,  and  all  tho  officers  without  exception, 
were  obliged  to  send  back  part  of  their  horses. 
However,  on  the  tenth  of  June,  their  whole  army 
consisting  of  seventy  battalions  and  forty  squad- 
rons, with  fifty  two  pieces  of  cannon,  besides  a  body 
of  cavalry  left  at  Ruremonde  for  the  conveniency 
of  forage,  was  put  in  motion.  In  spite  of  almost 
impassable  forests,  famine,  and  every  other  obstacle 
that  could  be  thrown  in  their  way  by  a  vigilant  and 
experienced  general,  they  at  length  surmounted 
all  difficulties,  and  advanced  into  a  country  abound- 
ing with  plenty,  and  unused  to  the  ravages  of  war. 
Jt  was  imagined  that  the  passage  of  the  Weser, 
which  defends  Hanover  from  foreign  attacks, 
would  have  been  vigorously  opposed  by  the  army 
of  the  allies  ;  but  whether,  m  the  present  situation 
of  affairs,  it  was  thought  adviseable  to  act  only  upon 
the  defensive,  and  not  to  begin  the  attack  in  a 
country  that  was  not  concerned  as  a  principal  In 
the  war,  or  the  duke  of  Cumberland  found  himself 
too  weak  to  make  head  against  the  enemy,  is  a 
question  we  shall  not  pretend  to  determine.'  How- 
ever that  may  have  been,  the  whole  French  army 
passed  the  Weser  on  the  tenth  and  eleventh  of 
July,  without  the  loss  of  a  man.  The  manner  of 
effecting  this  passage  Is  thus  related:  mareschal 
d'Etrees,  being  informed  that  Ids-  magaaines  of  pro- 
visions were  well  furnished,  his  ovens  established, 
and  the  artillery  and  pontoons  arrived  at  the  des- 
rdered  r 
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lieutenant-general  BrogUo, 


with  ten  battalions,  twelve  squadrons,  and   . 

pieces  of  cannon,  to  march  to  Bngheren ;  lieuten- 
ant-general M.  de  Cbevert,  with  sixteen  battalions, 
three  brigades  of  carabineers,  the  royal  hunters, 
and  six  hundred  hussars,  to  march  to  Hervorden, 
and  lieutenant-general  marquis  d'Armentieres,  with 
twelve  battalions,  and  ten  squadrons,  to  march  to 
Ulrickhausen.  All  these  troops  being  arrived  in 
their  camp  on  the  fourth  of  July,  halted  the  firm. 
On  the  sixth,  twenty  two  battalions,  and  thirty  two 
squadrons,  under  the  command  of  die  duke  of  Or- 
leans, who  was  now  arrived  at  the  army,  marched 
to  Ulrickhausen,  from  whence  M.  d'Armentieres 
had  set  out  early  in  the  morning,  with  the  troops 
under  his  command,  and  by  hasty  marches  got  on 
the  seventh,  by  eleven  at  night,  to  Blankenhoven, 
where  he  found  the  boats  which  had  gone  from 
Ahrensberg.  The  bridges  were  built,  the  cannon 
planted,  'and  the  intrenchments  at  the  head  of  the 
bridges  completed  in  the  night  between  the  seventh 
and  eighth.  The  mareschal  having  sent  away  part 
of  his  baggage  from  Bielefeldt  on  the  sixth,  went 
in  person  on  the  seventh  at  eleven  o'clock  to  Horn, 
and  on  the  eighth  to  Braket.  On  advice  that  M. 
d'Armentieres  had  thrown  his  bridges  across  with- 
out opposition,  and  was  at  work  on  his  intrench- 
ments, he  went  on  the  ninth  to  Blankenhoven,  to 
see  the  bridges  and  intrenchments ;  and  afterwards 
advanced  to  examine  the  first  position  he  intended 
for  this  army,  and  came  down  to  the  right  side  of 
die  Weser  to  the  abbey  of  Corvey,  where  he  forded 
the  river,  with  the  princes  of  the  blood,  and  their 
attendants.  On  the  tenth  in  the  morning  be  got  on 
horseback  by  four  o'clock,  to  see  the  duke  of  Orleans' 
division  file  off,  which  arrived  at  Corvey  at  ten  o'clock; 
as  also  that  of  M.  d'Armentieres,  which  arrived  at 
eleven,  and  that  of  M.  Souvre,  which  arrived  at 
noon.  The  mareschal  having  examined  die  course 
of  the  river,  caused  the  bridges  of  pontoons  to  be 
laid  within  gun-shot  of  the  abbey,  where  the  vis- 
count de  Turenne  passed  that  river  in  the  year  one 
'  thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy  three,  and  where 
the  divisions  under  BrogUo  and  Cbevert  now  pas- 
sed it  on  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth.  These  two 
generals  being  informed  of  what  was  to  be  done 
upon  the  Upper  Weser,  attacked  Minden,  and  ear- 
ned it,  whilst  a  detachment  of  the  French  entered 
the  country  at  East  Friesland,  under  the  command 
of  the  marquis  d'Auvel ;  and,  after  taking  posses- 
sion of  Lior,  marched  on  the  right  of  the  fins  to 
Embden,  the  only  sea-port  the  king  of  Prussia  had, 
which  at  first  seemed  determined  to  make  a  de- 
fence ;  but  die  inhabitants  were  not  agreed  upon 
the  methods  to  be  taken  for  that  purpose.  They, 
therefore,  met  to  deliberate,  but  in  the  mean  time, 
their  gates  being  shut,  M.  d'Auvel  caused  some  can- 
non to  be  brought  to  beat  them  down ;  and  the 
garrison,  composed  of  four  hundred  Prussians,  not 
being  strong  enough  to  defend  the  town,  the  soldiers 
mutinied  against  their  officers,  whereupon  a  capitu- 
lation was  agreed  on,  and  the  gates  were  opened 
to  the  French  commander,  who  made  his  troops 
enter  with  a  great  deal  of  order,  assured  the  magis- 
trates, that  care  should  be  taken  to  make  them  ob- 
serve a  good  discipline,  and  published  twe 
ances,  one  for  the  security  of  the  religion 
commerce  of  the  city,  and  die  other  for  prohibiting 
the  exportation  of  corn  and  forage  out  of  mat 
principality.  The  inhabitants  were,  however, 
obliged  to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  French 
king. 

BATTLE  OF  HASTENBECK. 

On  Sunday,  the  twenty-fourth  of  July,  the  French, 
after  having  laid  part  of  die  electorate  of  Hanover 
under  contribution,  marched  in  three  columns,  with 
their  artillery,  towards  the  village  of  LarJbrd,  when 
major-general  Furstenburgh,  who  commanded  the 
out-ports  in  the  village,  sent  an  officer  to  inform  tht 
duke  of  Cumberland  of  their  approach.  His  royal 
highness  immediately  reinforced  those  posts  win  • 
body  of  troops,  under  the  command  of  UeutenaaK 
general  Sporcken ;  but  finding  it  impossible  to  sup- 
port the  village,  as  it  was  commanded  by  die  heigh* 
opposite  to  it,  which  were  possessed  by  the  enanh 
and  being  sensible  that  it  would  be  always  in  at 
,  power  to  retake  it,  from  its  situation  in  a  beets*, 
between  two  bills,  he  withdrew  his  post  from  Lsv 
ford.  The  French  then  made  two  attacks,  one  < 
die  point  of  the  wood,  and  the  other  higher  up  s)i 
the  same  wood,  opposite  to  die  grenndie 
manded  by  major-general  Hardenberg,  but  tht? 
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failed  in  both ;  and  though  the  fire  of  their  artillery 
was  very  hot,  they  were  obliged  to  retire.  The 
French  army  encamping  on  the  heights  opposite  to 
the  duke  of  Cumberland's  posts,  the  intelligence 
received,  that  M.  d'Etrees  had  assembled  all  his 
troops,  and  was  famished  with  a  very  considera- 
ble train  of  artillery,  left  his  royal  highness  no 
room  to  doubt  of  bis  intending  to  attack  him.  He, 
therefore,  resolved  to  change  his  camp  for  a  more 
advantageous  situation,  by  drawing  up  his  army  on 
the  eminence  between  the  Weser  and  the  woods, 
leaving  the  Hamelen  river  on  his  right*  the  village 
of  Hastenbeck  in  bis  front,  and  his  left  close  to 
the  wood,  at  the  point  of  which  his  royal  highness 
had  a  battery  of  twelve  pounders  and  baubitxers. 
There  was  a  hoOow  way  from  the  left  of  the  vil- 
lage to  the  battery,  and  a  morass  on  the  other 
side  of  Hastenbeck  to  his  right.  Major-general 
Schulenberg,  with  the  hunters,  and  two  battalions 
of  grenadiers,  was  posted  in  the  corner  of  the  wood 
upon  the  left  of  the  battery ;  his  royal  highness  or- 
dered the  village  of  Hastenbeck  to  be  cleared  in  his 
front,  to  prevent  it  being  in  the  power  of  the  enemy 
to  keep  possession  of  it,  and  the  ways  by  which  the 
allies  had  a  communication  with  that  village  daring 
their  encampment  to  be  rendered  impassable.  In 
the  evening  he  withdrew  all  his  outposts,  and  in 
this  position  the  army  lay  upon  their  arms  all  night. 
On  the  twenty-fifth,  in  the  morning,  the  French 
army  marched  forwards  in  columns,  and  began  to 
cannonade  the  allies  very  severely,  marching  and 
counter-marching  continually,  and 'seeming  to  in- 
tend three  attacks,  on  the  right,  the  left,  and  the 
centre.  In  the  evening  their  artillery  appeared 
much  superior  to  that  of  the  allies.  The  army  was 
again  ordered  to  lie  all  night  on  their  arms ;  his 
royal  highness  caused  a  battery  at  the  end  of  the 
wood  to  be  repaired ;  count  Schulenberg  to  be  re- 
inforced with  a  battalion  of  grenadiers,  and  two 
field  pieces  of  cannon ;  and  that  battery  to  be  also 
supported  by  four  more  battalions  of  grenadiers, 
under  the  command  of  major-general  Hardenberg. 
He  likewise  caused  a  battery  to  be  erected  of 
twelve  six-pounders,  behind  the  village  of  Hasten- 
beck, and  took  all  the  precautions  he  could  think  of 
to  give  the  enemy  a  warm  reception.  As  soon  as 
It  was  day-light,  he  mounted  on  horseback  to  recon- 
noitre the  position  of  the  enemy,  whom  he  found  in 
tiie  same  situation  as  the  day  before.  At  a  little 
alter  five  a  very  smart  cannonading  began  against 
the  battery  behind  the  village,  which  was  supported 
by  the  Hessian  infantry  and  cavalry,  who  stood  a 
snoot  severe  fire  with  surprising  steadiness  and 
resolution.  Between  seven  and  eight  the  firing  of 
email  arms  began  on  the  left  of  the  ellies,  when  his 
royal  highness  ordered  major-general  Bear,  with 
three  battalions  of  Brunswick,  to  sustain  the  grena- 
diers in  the  wood,  if  their  assistance  should  be 
wanted.  The  cannonading  continued  above  six 
hours,  during  which  the  troops,  that  were  exposed 
to  it.  never  once  abated  of  their  firmness.  The  fire 
of  the  small  arms  on  the  left  increasing,  and  the 
French  seeming  to  gain  ground,  his  royal  highness 
detached  the  colonels  Darkenhausen  and  Breden- 
bach,  with  three  Hanoverian  battalions,  and  six 
squadrons,  round  the  wood  by  Aflerde,  who,  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  day,  drove  several  squadrons 
of  the  enemy  back  to  their  army,  without  giving 
them  any  opportunity  to  charge.  At  length  the 
grenadiers  in  the  wood,  apprehensive  of  being  sur- 
rounded, from  the  great  numbers  of  the  enemy  that 
appeared  there,  and  were  marching  round  on  that 
side,  though  they  repulsed  every  thing  that  ap- 
peared in  their  front,  thought  it  advisable  to  retire 
nearer  the  left  of  the  army,  a  motion  which  gave 
the  enemy  an  opportunity  of  possessing  themselves 
of  that  battery  without  opposition.  Here  the  he- 
reditary prince  of  Brunswick  distinguished  himself 
at  the  head  of  a  battalion  of  Wolfenbuttel  guards, 
and  another  of  Hanoverians,  who  attacked  and  re- 
pulsed, with  their  bayonets,  a  superior  force  of  the 
enemy,  and  retook  the  battery.  But  the  French 
being  in  possession  of  an  eminence  which  command- 
ed and  flanked  both  the  lines  of  the  infantry  and 
the  battery  of  the  allies,  and  where  they  were  able 
to  support  their  attack  under  the  cover  of  a  MR,  his 
royal  highness,  considering  the  superior  numbers  of 
the  enemy,  near  double  to  his,  and  the  impossibility 
of  dislodging  them  from  their  post,  without  exposing 
bis  own  troops  too  much,  ordered  a  retreat ;  moon* 
sequence  of  which  his  army  retired,  first  to  Hame- 
len* where  he  left  a  garrison,  then  to  Nlenburgh, 
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and  afterwards  to  Hoya;  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
which  town,  after  sending  away  all  the  magazines, 
sick,  and  wounded,  he  encamped,  in  order  to  cover 
Bremen  and  Verden,  and  to  preserve  a  communica- 
tion with  Stade,  to  which  place  the  archives,  and 
most  valuable  effects  of  Hanover  had  been  removed. 
In  this  engagement,  colonel  Bredenbacb  attacked 
four  brigades  very  strongly  ported,  with  a  battery 
of  fourteen  pieces  of  cannon,  repulsed,  and  drove 
them  down  a  precipice,  and  toot  all  their  artillery 
and  ammunition:  out  preferring  the  care  of  hu 
wounded  to  the  glory  or  carrying  away  the  cannon, 
he  brought  off  only  six,  naUmg  up  and  destroying 
the  rest.  The  loss  of  the  allies  in  all  the  skirmishes, 
which  lasted  three  days,  was  three  hundred  and 
twenty  seven  men  killed,  nine  hundred  and  seven 
wounded,  and  two  hundred  and  twenty  missing,  or 
taken  prisoners ;  whOe  that  of  the  French,  accord- 
ing to  their  own  accounts,  amounted  to  fifteen 
hundred  men. 

The  French,  being  left  masters  of  the  field,  soon 
reduced  Hamelen,  which  was  far  from  being  well 
fortified,  obliged  the  garrison  to  capitulate,  and 
took  out  of  the  town  sixty  brass  cannon,  several 
mortars,  forty  ovens,  part  of  the  equipage  of  die 
duke's  army,  and  large  quantities  of  provisions  and 
ammunition,  which  they  found  in  it,  together  with 
a  great  many  sick  and  wounded,  who,  not  being; 
included  in  the  capitulation,  were  made  prisoners 
of  war.  Whether  the  court  of  France  had  any 
reason  to  find  fault  with  the  conduct  of  the  mare- 
schal  d'Etrees,  or  whether  its  monarch  was  blindly 
guided  by  the  counsels  of  bis  favourite,  the  marquise 
de  Pompadour,  who,  desirous  to  testify  her  grati- 
tude to  the  man  who  had  been  one  of  the  chief  in- 
struments of  her  high  promotion,  was  glad  of  an 
opportunity  to  retrieve  bis  shattered  fortunes,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  to  add  to  her  own  already  im- 
mense treasures,  we  shall  not  pretend  to  determine ; 
though  the  event  seems  plainly  to  speak  the  last. 
Even  at  the  time,  no  comparison  was  made  between 
the  military  skill  of  the  mareschal  d'Etrees,  and 
that  of  the  duke  do  Richelieu:  but,  however  that 
may  have  been,  this  last,  who,  if  he  had  not  shone 
in  the  character  of  a  soldier,  excelled  all,  or  at  least 
most  of  his  contemporaries  in  the  more  refined  arts 
of  a  courtier,  was,  just  before  the  battle  we  have 
been  speaking  of,  appointed  to  supersede  the  for- 
mer in  the  command  of  the  French  army  in  Lower 
Saxony,  where  he  arrived  on  the  sixth  of  August, 
with  die  title  of  mareschal  of  France;  and  M. 
d'Etrees  immediately  resigned  the  command. 

THE  FRENCH  TAKE  POSSESSION  OF 
HANOVER  AND  HESSE-CA8SEL. 

Immsdiatblt  after  the  battle  of  Hastenbeck, 
the  French  sent  a  detachment  of  four  thousand  men 
to  lay  under  contribution  the  countries  of  Hanover 
and  Brunswick- Wolfenbuttel,  as  well  as  the  dutchies 
of  Bremen  and  Verden ;  and  two  days  after  the  ar- 
rival of  this  new  commander,  the  duke  de  Chev- 
reuse  was  detached  with  two  thousand  men  to  take 
possession  of  Hanover  itself,  with  the  title  of  gov- 
ernor of  that  city.  He  accordingly  marched  thither ; 
and  upon  his  arrival  the  Hanoverian  garrison  was 
disarmed,  and  left  at  liberty  to  retire  where  they 
pleased.  About  the  same  time  M.  de  Contades, 
with  a  detachment  from  the  French  army,  was  sent 
to  make  himself  master  of  the  territories  of  Hesse- 
Cassel,  where  he  found  no  opposition.  He  was  met 
at  Warberg  by  that  prince's  master  of  the  horse, 
who  declared,  that  they  were  ready  to  furnish  the 
French  army  with  all  the  succours  the  country  could 
afford;  and  accordingly  the  magistrates  of  Cassel 
presented  him  with  die  keys  as  soon  as  he  entered 
their  city.  Gottingen  was  ordered  by  M.  d'Armen- 
tieres  to  prepare  for  him  within  a  limited  time, 
upon  pain  of  military  execution,  four  thousand 
pounds  of  white  bread,  two  thousand  bushels  of 
oats,  a  greater  quantity  than  could  be  found  in  the 
whole  country,  a  hundred  loads  of  hay,  and  other 
provisions. 

THE  FRENCH  REDUCE  VERDEN  AND 

BREMEN. 

TBI  duke  of  Cumberland  remained  encamped  in 
die  neighbourhood  of  Hoya  uH  the  twenty-fourth  of 
August,  when,  upon  advice  that  the  enemy  had  laid 
two  bridges  over  the  Alter  in  the  night,  and  had 
passed  that  river  with  a  large  body  of  troops,  he 
ordered  his  army  to  march,  to  secure  the  Important 
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poet  and  postage  of  Rothenbourg.  lest  they  should 
attempt  to  march  round  on  bis  left  He  encamped 
that  night  at  Hansen,  having  detached  lieutenant- 
general  Oberg,  with  eight  battalions  and  six  •quad- 
rant*, to  Ottersberg,  to  which  place  he  marched  next 
day,  and  encamped  behind  the  Wummer,  in  a  very 
strong  situation,  between  Otteraberg  and  Rothen- 
bourg.  The  French  took  possession  of  Verden  on 
the  twenty-sixth  of  August,  and  one  of  their  de- 
tachments went  on  the  twenty-ninth  to  Bremen, 
where  the  gates  were  immediately  opened  to  them. 
The  duke  of  Cumberland,  now  closely  pressed  on 
all  sides,  and  in  danger  of  haying  his  communica- 
tion with  Stade  cut  off,  which  the  enemy  was  en- 
deavouring to  effect,  by  seizing  upon  all  the  posts 
round  him,  found  it  necessary  to  decamp  again ;  to 
abandon  Bothenbourg,  of  which  the  French  imme- 
diately took  possession;  to  retreat  to  Selsingen, 
whece  his  head-quarters  were,  on  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember :  and  from  thence,  on  the  third  of  the  same 
month,  to  retire  under  the  cannon  of  Stade.    Here 


it  was  imagined  that  his  army  weald  have  hew 
able  to  maintain  their  ground  between  the  Alter 
and  the  Elbe,  till  the  severity  of  die  season  should 
put  an  end  to  the  campaign*  Accordingly,  his  royal 
highness,  upon  his  taxing  this  position,  sent  a  de- 
tachment of  his  forces  to  Buck-Schants,  with  some 
artillery,  and  orders  to  defend  that  place  to  the 
utmost ;  but  as  it  could  not  possibly  have  held  out 
many  days,  and  as  the  French,  who  now  hemmed 
him  in  on  all  sides,  by  making  themselves  masters 
of  a  little  fort  at  the  month  of  the  river  Swinga, 
would  have  cut  off  his-  communication  with  the 
Elbe,  so  that  four  English  men  of  war,  then  in  that 
river,  could  have  been  of  no  service  to  him,  he  was 
forced  to  accept  of  a  mediation  offered  by  the  king 
of  Denmark,  by  his  minister  the  count  de  Lynar, 
and  to  sign  the  famous  convention  of  Closter-flfeven 
[See  note  3  I,  at  the  end  of  this  Vol,],  by  which 
thirty  eight  thousand  Hanoverians  laid  down  their 
arms,  and  were  dispersed  into  different  quarters  of 


NOTES  TO  CHAPTER  XIII. 


The  king  of  Prussia  had  with- 1 
drawn    his     garrison    from 
Gloves,  not  without  suspicion 
of  having  purposely  left  this 


door  open  to  the  enemy,  that 
their  irruption  into 
might  hasten  the 
of  the  British  ministry, 


This  letter  was  written  in 
December ;  and  the  Hassians, 
as  we  observed  before,  began 
their  march  in  November. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


TV  French  enter  the  Prussian  Dominions,  where  they  commit  great  Disorder*— -Reflection*  en  the  Mis. 
conduct  of  the  Allied  Arm?— Russian  fleet  blacks  up  the  Prussian  Ports  in  the  Baltic— Russians 
take  Memet— Declaration  qf  the  King  ef  Prussia  en  that  Occasion— Army  of  the  Empire  raised  with 
Difficult*— The  Anstriems  take  Gabel—and  destroy  Zittau—The  Prince  of  Prussia  leaves  the  army— 
Communication  between  England  and  Ostend  broke  off—Gueldres  capitulates— Skirmishes  between 
the  Prussians  and  Austrians.  and  between  the  Prussians  and  Russians— Mareschal  Lehwald  attacks 
the  Russians  in  their  intrenchments  near  Norkitten— Hasty, Retreat  of  the  Russians  out  of  Prussia— 
French  and  Imperialists  take  Gotha— Action  between  the  Prussians  and  Austrlans  near  GoerHtx— 
The  French  oblige  Prince  Ferdinand  to  retire— Berlin  laid  under  Contribution  by  the  Austrians  : 
and  Leipsic  subjected  to  military  Execution  by  the  Prussians— Battle  of  Resbach—The  Austrians 
take  Sehweldnttn :  and  defeat  the  Prince  of  Bewem  near  Breslau— Mareschal  Keith  lays  Bohemia 
under  Contribution  King  of  Prussia  defeats  the  Austrians  at  Lissa  ;  retakes  Breslau  and  Schweid* 
nitx,  and  becomes  Master  of  all  Silesia— Hostilities  of  the  Swedes  in  Pomerania— Mareschal  Lehwald 
forces  the  Swedes  to  retire— Memorial  presented  to  the  Dutch  by  Colonel  Yorke,  relative  to  Ostend  and 
Nieuport—King  of  Prussia's  Letter  to  the  King  of  Great  Britain— His  Britannic  Majesty's  Declara- 
tion—Disputes  concerning  the  Convention  of  Closter Seven— Progress  of  the  Hanoverian  Army— Death 
of  the  Queen  of  Poland— Transactions  at  Sea—Fate  of  Captain  Death— Session  opened— Supplies 
granted— Funis  for  raising  the  Supplies  Messages  from  the  King  to  the  House  of  Commons— Second 
Treaty  with  the  King  ef  Prussia— Bill  for  fertjfylng  Mitford  Haven— Regulations  with  respect  to 
Com— Bills  for  the  Encouragement  ef  Seamen,  and  for  explaining  the  Militia  Act— Act  for  repairing 
London  Bridge— Act  for  Ascertaining  the  Quaiytoation  of  voting— Bill  for  more  effectually  manning 
the  Navy— Amendments  in  the  Habeas-Corpus  Act—Scheme  in  Favour  afthi  Foundling  Hospital- 
Proceedings  relative  to  the  African  Company— Session  closed— Vigorous  Preparations  for  War- 
Death  of  the  Princess  Caroline— Sen  Engagement  off  Cape  Francois— Remarkable  Success  of  Captain 
Forest— French  evacuate  Embden— Success  of  Admiral  Osborne— French  Fleet  driven  ashore  In 
Basque  Road— Admiral  BroderieVs  Ship  burnt  at  Sea— Descent  at  CancaOe-bay— Expedition  against 
Cherbourg— Descent  at  St.  Maloes— English  defeated  at  St.  Cos— Captures  from  the  Enemy  Clamours 
efthe  Dutch  Merchant*  en  Account  of  the  Capture  of  their  Ships— Theirfamous  Petition  to  the  State*. 
general. 


THB  PUNCH  BNTBR  THB  PRUSSIAN 
DOMINIONS. 

THB  Hanoverian*  being  new  quite  subdued, 
and  the  whole  force  off  tke  French  let  loose 
against  the  king  of  Prussia  by  this  treaty,  mare- 
schal RJchetieu  immediately  'ordered  lieutenant- 
general  Berehini  to  march  with  all  pcefible  expedi- 
tion, with  the  troops  under  bio  command,  to  Join 
tbe  prince  do  Soubise :  the  gens-d'armes,  and  other 
troopo  that  were  in  the  lendgraviate  of  Hesse- 
Csaeel,  received  the  eame  order ;  and  aixty  .bat. 
tattoo*  ef  met,  and  the  greatest  pert  of  the  hone 
Mdonging  to  the  French  army,  were  directed  to 
attaokthe  Prussian  territoriee.  Mareschal  Riche- 
Beu  himself  arrived  at  Brunswick  on  the  fifteenth 
of  Sentember ;  and  bavins,  in  a  few  days  after,  a*, 
a  hundred  and  ten  battalions,  and  a 
and  fifty  squadrons,  with  a  hundred 
of  cannon,  near  Wolfenbuttel,  ho  entered 

_      w  ef  Prussia's  dominions  with  his  army  on 

the  17th,  Km,  and  10th  efthe  same  month,  in  three 
•damns,  which  penetrated  into  Halberstadt  and 
Brandenburgh,  pandering  the  towns,  exacting 
contributions,  end  committing  many  enormities,  at 
which  their  general  is  said  to  have  connived.  In 
«ae  mean  time  the  duke  of  Cumberland  returned  to 
Hagland,  where  he  arrived  on  the  11th  of  October, 
and  shortly  after  resigned  all  his  military  corn- 


Had  the  atted  army,  after  me  battle  of  Hasten- 
directly  to  the  Leine,  as  it  might 


— -,  ^.~  _-£,  and  men  taken  post  on  the  other 
f*e  ef  WoUenbuttei,  HsJbersUdt,  and  Hagdebourg, 
u  might  have  waited  securely  under  the  cannon 
•fthe  latter  place  tor  the  junction  of  the  Prussian 
mom ;  msteuTof  winch,  they  injudiciously  turned 
an  to  the  Lower  Weser.  retiring  successively  from 
Hameleu  to  Nienburgh,  Verden,  Rothenburgh, 
Buxtchude,  and  lastly  to  Stade,  where,  for  Want  ef 
•obsistenco  end  elbow-reom,  the  troops  were  all 
nado  prisoners  of  war  at  large.    They  made  a 


of  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  to  be  cooped 
up  in  a  nook,  instead  of  taking  the  other  route, 
which  was  only  about  a  hundred  miles,  and  would 
have  led  them  to  a  place  of  safety.  By  this  unac- 
countable conduct,  the  king  of  Prussia  was  not  only 
deprived  of  the  assistance  of  near  forty  thousand 
good  troops,  which,  hi  the  close  of  the  campaign, 
might  have  put  him  upon  an  equality  with  the 
French  and  the  army  of  the  empire:  but  also  ex- 
posed  to,  and  actually  invaded  by,  his  numerous 
enemies  on  all  sides,  insomuch  that  his  situation 
became  now  more  dangerous  than  ever ;  and  the 
late  which  seemed  to  have  threatened  the  empress 
a  few  months  before,  through  his  means,  was.  to  aO 
appearance,  turned  against  himself.  Bis  nun  was 
predicted,  nor  could  human  prudence  foresee  how 
he  might  be  extricated  from  his  complicated  dis- 
tress ;  for,  besides  the  invasion  of  his  territories  by 
the  French  under  the  duke  de  Richelieu,  the  Rus- 
sians, who  had  made  for  a  long  time  a  dilatory 
march,  and  seemed  uncertain  of  their  own  resolu- 
tions, sH  at  once  quickened  their  motions,  and  en- 
tered Ducal  Prussia,  under  mareschal  Apraxin  and 
Eneral  Fennor,  marking  their  progress  by  every 
humanity  that  unbridled  cruelty,  lust,  and  rapine 
can  be  imagined  capable  of  committing.  A  large 
body  of  Austrians  entered  Silesia,  and  penetrated 
as  far  as  Breslau ;  then,  turning  back,  they  laid 
siege  to  the  important  fortress  of  Schwetdnita,  the 
key  of  that  country.  A  second  body  entered  Lu- 
satia,  another  quarter  of  the  Prussian  territories, 
and  made  themselves  masters  of  Zittau.  Twenty- 
two  thousand  8wedes  penetrated  into  Prussian 
Pomerania.  took  the  towns  of  Anclam  and  Demmfa, 
and  laid  the  whole  country  under  contribution. 
The  army  of  the  empire,  reinforced  by  mat  of  prince 
SoubJse,  after  many  delays,  was  at  last  fax  full 
march  to  enter  Saxony ;  and  this  motion  left  the 
Austrians  at  liberty  to  turn  the  greatest  part  of 
their  forces  to  the  reduction  of  Silesia.  An  Aus- 
trian general  penetrating  through  Lusatia,  passed 
by  die  Prussian  armies,  and  suddenly  presenting 
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himself  before  the  gate*  of  Berlin,  laid  the  whole 
country  under  contribution ;  end  though  he  re- 
tired on  the  approach  of  a  body  of  Prussians,  yet 
he  etill  found  mean*  to  interrupt  the  communica- 
tion of  these  last  with  Silesia.  Ilie  Prussians,  It  ia 
true,  exerted  themselves  bravely  on  all  aides,  and 
their  enemies  fled  before  them;  but  whilst  one 
body  was  pursuing,  another  gained  upon  them  in 
some  other  part.  The  winter  approached,  their 
strength  decayed,  and  their  adversaries  multiplied 
daily.  Their  king  harassed,  and  almost  spent  with 
incessant  fatigue  both  of  body  and  of  mind,  was  in 
a  manner  excluded  from  the  empire.  The  great- 
est part  of  his  dominions  were  either  taken  from 
him,  or  laid  under  contribution,  and  possessed  by 
his  enemies ;  who  collected  the  public  revenues, 
fattened  on  the  contributions,  and  with  the  riches 
which  they  drew  from  the  electorate  of  Hanover, 
and  other  conquests,  defrayed  the  expenses  of  the 
war ;  and  by  the  convention  of  doster-Seven  he 
was  deprived  of  his  allies,  and  left  without  any 
assistance  whatever,  excepting  what  the  British 

{parliament  might  think  fit  to  supply.  How  dif- 
erent  is  this  picture  from  that  which  the  king  of 
Prussia  exhibited  when  he  took  arms  to  enter 
Saxony !  But,  in  order  to  form  a  clear  idea  of 
these  events,  of  the  situation  of  his  Prussian  ma- 
jesty, and  of  the  steps  he  took  to  defeat  the  designs 
of  his  antagonists,  and  extricate  himself  from  his 
great  and  numerous  distresses,  it  will  be  proper 
now  to  take  a  view  of  the  several  transactions  of 
his  enemies,  as  well  during  his  stay  in  Bohemia, 
as  from  the  time  of  his  leaving  it,  down  to  that 
which  we  are  now  speaking  of. 

A  RUSSIAN  FLEET  BLOCKS  UP  THE  PRUS- 
SIAN PORTS  IN  THE  BALTIC. 

Whilst  the  king  of  Prussia  was  in  Bohemia,  the 
empress  of  Russia  ordered  notice  to  be  given  to  all 
masters  of  ships,  that  if  any  of  them  were  found 
assisting  the  Prussians,  by  the  transportation  of 
troops,  artillery,  and  ammunition,  they  should  be 
condemned  as  legal  prises  ;  and  her  fleet,  consist- 
ing of  fifteen  men  of  war  and  frigates,  with  two 
bomb-ketches,  was  sent  to  block  up  the  Prussian 
ports  in  the  Baltic,  where  it  took  several  ships  of 
that  nation,  which  were  employed  in  carrying 
provisions  and  merchandise  from  one  port  to  an- 
other. One  of  these  ships  of  war  appearing  before 
Memel,  a  town  of  Poland,  but  subject  to  Prussia, 
the  commandant  sent  an  officer  to  the  captain,  to 
know  whether  he  came  as  a  friend  or  an  enemy  ?  to 
which  interrogation  the  Russian  captain  replied, 
That,  notwithstanding  the  dispositions  of  the  em- 
press of  both  the  Russias  were  sufficiently  known, 
yet  he  would  further  explain  them  by  declaring 
that  his  orders,  and  those  of  the  other  Russian 
commanders,  were,  in  conformity  to  the  laws  of 
war,  to  seize  on  all  the  Prussian  vessels  they  met 
with  on  their  cruise.  Upon  which  the  command- 
ant of  Memel  immediately  gave  orders  for  pointing 
the  cannon  to  fire  upon  all  Russian  ships  that 
should  approach  that  place. 

The  land-forces  of  the  Russians  had  now  lingered 
•o  their  march  upwards  of  six  months ;  and  it  was 
protty  generally  doubted,  by  those  who  were  sup- 
posed to  have  the  best  intelligence,  whether  they 
ever  were  designed  really  to  pass  into  the  Prus- 
sian territories,  not  only  on  account  of  their  long 
stay  on  the  borders  of  Lithuania,  but  also  because 
several  of  their  cossacs  had  been  severely  punished 
for  plundering  the  waggons  of  some  Prussian  peas- 
ants upon  the  frontiers  of  Courland,  and  the  da- 
mage of  the  peasants  compensated  with  money, 
though  general  Apraxin's  army  was  at  the  same 
time  greatly  distressed  by  die  want  of  provisions ; 
when,  on  a  sudden  they  quickened  their  motions, 
and  showed  they  were  in  earnest,  determined  to 
accomplish  the  ruin  of  Prussia.  Their  first  act  of 
hostility  was  the  attack  of  Memel,  which  surren- 
dered: and,  by  the  articles  of  capitulation,  it  was 
agreed,  that  the  garrison  should  march  out  with  all 
the  honours  of  war,  after  having  engaged  not  to 
serve  against  the  empress,  or  any  of  her  allies,  for 
the  space  of  one  year. 

His  Prussian  majesty,  justly  foreseeing  the  great 
enormities  that  were  to  be  expected  from  these 
savage  enemies,  who  were  unaccustomed  to  make 
war  except  upon  nations  as  barbarous  as  them- 
selves, who  looked  upon  war  only  as  an  opportunity 
for  plunder,  and  every  country  through  which  they 


happened  to  march  as  theirs  by  right  of  conquest 
published  the  following  declaration:  M  It  Is  suffl 
cientiy  known,  mat  the  king  of  Prussia,  atar  the) 
example  of  his  glorious  predecessors,  has,  ever 
since  his  accession  to  the  crown,  laid  it  down  as  a 
maxim  to  seek  die  friendship  of  the  imperial 
court  of  Russia,  and  cultivate  it  by  every  method. 
His  Prussian  majesty  hath  had  the  satisfaction  to 
live,  for  several  successive  years,  in  die  strictest 
harmony  with  the  reigning  empress  ;  and  this 
happy  union  would  be  still  subsisting,  if  evil-minded 
potentates  had  not  broke  it  by  their  secret  machi- 
nations, and  carried  things  to  such  a  height,  that 
die  ministers  on  both  sides  have  been  recalled, 
and  die  correspondence  broken  off.  '  However 
melancholy  these  circumstances  might  be  for  the 
king,  his  majesty  was  nevertheless  most  attentive 
to  prevent  any  thing  that  might  increase  the 
alienation  of  the  Russian  court,  lie  hath  been  par- 
ticularly careful,  during  the  disturbances  of  the 
war  that  now  unhappily  rages,  to  avoid  whatever 
might  involve  him  in  a  difference  with  that  court, 
notwithstanding  the  great  grievanoes  he  hath  to 
allege  against  it ;  and  that  it  was  pubttdy  known 
die  court  of  Vienna  had  at  last  drawn  that  of  Rus- 
sia into  its  destructive  views,  and  made  it  serve  as 
an  instrument  for  favouring  die  schemes  of  Austria. 
His  majesty  hath  given  the  whole  world  inoontestS- 
ble  proofs,  that  he  was  under  an  indispensable  ne- 
cessity of  having  recourse  to  the  measures  he 
hath  taken  against  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Sax- 
ony, who  forced  him  by  their  conduct  to  take  up 
arms  for  his  defence,  i  et,  even  since  things  have 
been  brought  to  this  extremity,  the  king  hath  of- 
fered to  lay  down  his  arms,  if  proper  seem  idee 
should  be  granted  to  him.  His  majesty  hath  not 
neglected  to  expose  die  artifices  by  which  the  im- 
perial court  of  Russia  hath  been  drawn  into  meas- 
ures so  opposite  to  the  empress's  sentiments,  and 
which  would  excite  the  utmost  indignation  of  that 
great  princess,  if  the  truth  could  be  placed  before 
her  without  disguise.  The  king  did  more  :  he  sug- 
gested to  her  imperial  majesty  sufficient  means 
either  to  excuse  her  not  taking  any  part  m  the 
present  war,  or  to  avoid,  upon  the  juste* t  grounds, 
the  execution  of  those  engagements  which  the 
court  of  Vienna  claimed  by  a  manifest  abuse  of 
obligations,  which  they  employed  to  palliate  their 
unlawful  views.  It  wholly  depended  upon  the  em- 
press of  Russia  to  extinguish  the  flames  of  die  war, 
without  unsheathing  the  sword,  by  pursuing  the 
measures  suggested  by  die  king.  This  oonduct 
would  have  immortalised  her  reign  throughout  all 
Europe.    It  would  have  gained  her  more  ~ 


glory.than  can  be  acquired  by  die  greatest  triumph*. 
The  king  finds  with  regret,  that  all  his  precaution* 
and  care  to  maintain  peace  with  the  Russian  em- 
pire are  fruitless,  and  that  the  intrigues  of  his  ene- 
mies have  prevailed.  His  majesty  sees  all  the 
considerations  of  friendship  and  good  neighbour- 
hood set  aside  by  the  imperial  court  of  Russia,  as 
well  as  the  observance  of  its  engagements  with  hie 
majesty.  He  sees  that  court  marching  its  troope 
through  the  territories  of  a  foreign  power,  and, 
contrary  to  the  tenor  of  treaties,  in' order  to  attack 
the  king  in  his  dominions  ;  and  thus  taking  part  in 
a  war,  in  which  his  enemies  have  involved  the 
Russian  empire.  In  such  cirenmstanees,  the  kins; 
hath  no  other  part  to  take,  but  to  employ  the  power 
which  God  bath  intrusted  to  him  in  defending  him- 
self, protecting  his  subjects,  and  repelling  every 
unjust  attack.  His  majesty  will  never  lose  sight  of 
the  rules  which  are  observed,  even  in  the  midst  of 
war.  among  civilised  nations.  But  if,  contrary  to 
all  hope  and  expectation,  these  rules  should  he 
violated  by  the  troops  of  Russia,  if  they  commit  fat 
the  king's  territories  disorders  and  exoessea  dfcv 
allowed  by  the  law  of  arms,  his  majesty  must  not 
be  blamed  if  he  makes  reprisals  in  Saxony  ;  and  if, 
instead  of  that  good  order  and  rigorous  disctpBne 
which  have  hitherto  been  observed  by  his  army, 
avoiding  all  sorts  of  violence,  he  finds  himseli 
forced,  contrary  to  his  inclination,  to  suffer  dm 
provinces  and  subjects  of  Saxony  to  be  treated  in 
the  same  manner  as  his  own  territories  shall  be 
treated.  As  to  the  rest,  the  king  will  soon  pub- 
lish to  the  whole  world  the  futility  of  the  reasons 
alleged  by  the  imperial  court  of  Russia  to  justify 
its  aggression ;  and  as  his  majesty  is  forced  upon 
making  his  defence,  he  has  room  to  hope,  with  con- 
fidence, that  the  Lord  of  Hosts  will  bless  Us  right- 
eous  arms:  that  he  will  disappoint  the  unjust 


enterprises  of  his  enemies,  and  grant  him  hi*  power- 
ful assistance,  to  enable  him  to  make  head  against 
them." 

ARMY  OF  THE  EMPIRE  RAISED. 

Whrn  thoking  of  Prussia  wan  pat  under  the 
ban  of  the  empire,  the  several  princes  who  com- 
pose that  body  were  required  by  the  decree  of  the 
Aulic  council,  as  we  observed  before,  to  furnish 
their  respective  contingents  against  him.  Those 
who  feared  him  looked  upon  this  as  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity of  reducing  him ;  and  those  who  stood  in  awe 
of  the  house  of  Austria  were,  through  necessity, 
compelled  to  support  that  power  which  they  dread- 
ed. Besides,  they  were  accustomed  to  the  influ- 
ence of  a  family,  in  which  the  empire  had,  for  a  long 
time,  been  in  a  manner  hereditary ;  and  were  also 
intimidated  by  the  appearance  of  a  confederacy  the 
most  formidable,  perhaps,  that  the  world  had  ever 
seen.    Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  the  contin- 

E&ts,  both  of  men  and  money,  were  collected 
wly ;  the  troops  were  badly  composed ;  and  many 
of  those,  not  only  of  the  protestant  princes,  but  also 
of  the  catholics,  showed  the  utmost  reluctance  to  act 
against  has  Prussian  majesty,  which,  indeed,  none  of 
them  would  have  been  able  to  do,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  assistance  of  the  French  under  the  prince 
de  Soubise.  The  elector  palatine  lost  above  a 
thousand  men  by  desertion.  Four  thousand  of  the 
troops  belonging  to  the  duke  of  Wirtemberg  being 
delivered  to  the  French  commissary  on  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  June,  were  immediately  reviewed ;  but  the 
review  waa  scarcely  finished,  when  they  began  to 

S  aloud,  that  they  were  sold.  Next  morning 
ty  of  them  deserted  at  once,  and  were  soon  fol- 
lowed by  parties  of  twenty  and  thirty  each,  who 
forced  their  way  through  the  detachments  that 
guarded  the  gates  of  Stutgard,  and  in  the  evening 
the  mutiny  became  general.  They  fired  upon  the 
officers  in  their  barracks,'  and  let  their  general 
know,  that  if  he  did  not  immediately  withdraw, 
they  would  put  him  to  death.  Meanwhile,  some  of 
the  officers  having  pursued  the  deserters,  brought 
back  a  part  of  them  prisoners,  when  the  rest  of' 
the  soldiers,  declared,  that  if  they  were  not  imme- 
diately released,  they  would  set  fire  to  the  stadt- 
house  and  barracks ;  upon  which  the  prisoners  were 
set  at  liberty  late  in  the  evening.  Next  morning 
tho  soldiers  assembled,  and  having  seised  some 
of  the  officers,  three  or  four  hundred  of  them 
marched  out  of  the  town  at  that  time,  with  the 
music  of  the  regiments  playing  before  them ;  and 
in  this  manner  near  three  thousand  of  them  filed' 
off,  and  the  remainder  were  afterwards  discharged. 

THE  AUSTRIANS  TAKE  GAB  EL. 

Thk  king  of  Prussia,  upon  his  leaving  Bohemia, 
aftei  the  battle  of  Kolin,  retired  towards  Saxony, 
as  we  observed  before ;  and  having  sent  his  heavy 
artillery  and  mortars  up  the  Elbe  to  Dresden,  fixed 
bu  camp  on  tho  banks  of  the  river,  at  Leitmeritz, 
where  his  main  army  was  strongly  intrenched, 
whilst  maresohal  Keith,  with  the  troops  under  his 
command,  encamped  on  the  opposite  shore  ;  a  free 
communication  being  kept  open  by  means  of  a 
bridge.  At  the  same  time  detachments  were  or- 
dered to  secure  the  passes  into  Saxony.  As  this 
position  of  the  king  of  Prussia  prevented  the  Aus- 
trians  from  being  able  to  penetrate  into  Saxony  by 
the  way  of  the  Elbe,  they  moved,  by  slow  marches, 
into  the  circle  of  Buntadau,  and,  at  last,  with  a  de- 
tachment commanded  by  the  duke  d'Arembergand 
M.  Macguire,  on  the  eighteenth  of  June  fell  sud- 
denly upon,  and  took  the  important  post  at  Gabel, 
situated  between  Boemish  Leypa,  and  Zittau,  after 
an  obstinate  defence  made  by  the  Prussian  garrison, 
under  major-general  Putkammer,  consisting  of  four 
battalions,  who  were  obliged  to  surrender  prisoners 
of  war.  The  Austrians  having  by  this  motion  gained 
a  march  towards  Lusatia,  upon  a  corps  which  had 
been  detached  under  the  command  of  the  prince  of 
Prussia  to  watch  them,  his  Prussian  majesty  thought 
proper  to  leave  Leitmerits  on  the  twentieth  in  the 
morning,  and  lay  that  night  at  Lickowits,  a  village 
opposite  to  Leitmeritz,  of  which  a  battalion  of  his 
troops  still  kept  possession,  while  the  rest  of  his 
army  remained  encamped  in  the  plain  before  that 
place.  Next  morning,  at  break  of  day,  prince  Hen- 
ry decamped,  and  made  so  good  a  disposition  for  his 
retreat,  that  he  did  not  lose  a  single  man,  though 
>  he  marched  in  sight  of  the  whole  body  of  Austrian 
irregulars.     He  passed  the  bridge  at  Leitmeritx, 
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after  withdrawing  the  battalion  that  was  In  the 


town,  and  having  burnt  the  bridge,  the  whole  army 
united,  acd  made  a  small  movement  towards  the 

S asses  0/  the  mountains ;  the  king  then  lying  at 
ulowits,  near  the  field  where  the  battle  of  Lowos- 
chutz  was  fought  on  the  first  of  October  of  the  pre- 
ceding year.  The  heavy  baggage  was  sent  on  in 
the  afternoon,  with  a  proper  escort ;  and  in  the 
morning  of  the  twenty  second  the  army  marched  in 
two  columns,  and  encamped  on  the  high  grounds  at 
Lusechitz,  a  little  beyond  Lena!,  where  it  halted  the 
twenty-third.  No  attack  was  made  upon  the  rear- 
guard, though  great  numbers  of  Austrian  hussars, 
and  other  irregulars,  had  appeared  the  evening  be- 
fore within  cannon-shot  of  the  Prussian  camp.  On 
the  twenty-fourth  the  army  marched  to  Nellendorf ; 
on  the  twenty-fifth  it  encamped  near  Cotta,  on  the 
twenty-sixth  near  Pirna,  where  it  halted  the  next 
day ;  and  on  the  twenty-eighth  it  crossed  the  river. 
near  that  place,  and  entered  Lusatia,  where,  by  the 
end  of  the  month,  it  encamped  at  Bautzen. 

The  king's  army  made  this  retreat  with  all  the 
success  that  could  be  wished ;  but  the  corps  under 
the  prince  of  Prussia  had  not  the  same  good  for- 
tune. For  the  Austrians,  immediately  after  their 
taking  Gabel,  sent  a  strong  detachment  against 
Zittau,  a  trading  town  in  the  circle  of  Upper  Sax- 
ony, where  the  Prussians  had  large  magazuaos,  and 
a  garrison  of  six  battalions,  and,  in  his  sight,  at- 
tacked it  with  uncommon  rage.  Paying  no  regard 
to  tho  inhabitants  as  being  friends  or  allies,  but 
determined  to  reduce  the  place  before  the  king  of 
Prussia  could  have  time  to  march  to  its  relief,  they 
no  sooner  arrived  before  it,  than  they  bombarded 
and  cannonaded  it  with  such  fury,  that  most  of  the 
garrison,  finding  themselves  unable  to  resist,  made 
their  escape,  and  carried  off  as  much  as  they  could 
of  the  magazines,  leaving  only  three  or  four  hun- 
dred men  in  the  town,  under  colonel  Diricke,  to 
hold  it  out  as  loner  as  possible ;  which  he  according- 
ly did,  till  the  place  was  almost  destroyed.  The 
cannonading  began  on  tho  twenty-third  of  July,  at 
eleven  in  the  morning,  and  lasted  t3I  five  in  the 
evening.  In  this  space  of  time  four  thousand  balls, 
many  of  them  red  not,  were  fired  into  this  unfor- 
tunate city,  with  so  little  intermission,  that  it  waa 
soon  set  on  fire  in  several  places.  In  the  confusion 
which  the  conflagration  produced,  the  Austrians 
entered  the  town,  and  the  inhabitants  imagined 
that  they  had  then  nothing'furtber  to  fear ;  and  that 
their  friends  the  Austrians  would  assist  them  in 
extinguishing  the  flames,  and  saving  tho  place ;  but 
in  this  particular  their  expectations  were  disap- 
pointed. The  Pandours  and  Sclavonians,  who 
rushed  in  with  regular  troops,. made  no  distinction 
between  the  Prussians  and  the  inhabitants  of  Zit- 
tau :  instead  of  helping  to  quench  the  flames,  they 
began  to  plunder  the  warehouses  which  the  fire 
had  not  reached;  so  that  all  the  valuable  mer- 
chandise they  contained. was  either  carried  off,  or 
reduced  to  ashes.  Upwards  of  six  hundred  houses, 
and  almost  all  the  public  buildings,  the  cathedrals 
of  St.  John  and  St.  James,  the  orphan-house,  eight 
parsonage-houses,  eight  schools,  the  town-house, 
and  every  thing  contained  in  it,  the  public  weigh- 
house,  the  prison,  the  archives,  and  all  the  other 
documents  of  the  town-council,  the  plate,  and  otter 
things  of  value,  presented  to  the  town,  from  time 
to  time,  by  the  emperors,  kings,  and  other  princes 
and  noblemen,  wero  entirely  destroyed,  and  more 
than  four,  hundred  citiaens  were  killed  in  this  as- 
sault. Of  the  whole  town  there  were  left  standing 
only  one  hundred  and  thirty  eight  houses,  two 
churches,  the  council,  library,  and  the  salt-work. 
The  queen  of  Poland  was  so  affected  by  this  melan- 
choly account,  that  she  is  said  to  have  fainted  away 
upon  hearing  it.  As  this  city  belonged  to  their 
friend-  the  king  of  Poland,  the  Austrians  thought 
proper  to  publish  an  excuse  for  their  conduct,  as- 
cribing it  entirely  to  the  necessity  they  were  under, 
and  the  obstinate  defence  made  by  the  Prussian 
garrisdn.  But  what  excuses  can  atone  for  such 
barbarity  t 

THE  PRINCE  OF  PRUSSIA  LEAVES  THE 

ARMY. 

Tbi  corps  under  the  prince  of  Prussia,  which 
had  been  witnesses  to  the  destruction  of  this  un- 
happy place,  was,  by  the  king's  march  to  Bautxen, 
fortunately  extricated  from  the  danger  of  being 
surrounded  by  the  Austrians,  who,  upon  his  majes- 
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ty*»  approach,  retired  Am  their  potto  on  the  right, 
goon  after  tins  event,  the  prince  of  Prussia,  find- 
ing his  health  much  impaired  by  the  fatigues  of  the 
campaign  (I,)  quitted  the  army,  and  retained  to 
Berlin.  In  the  mean  time,  mareschal  Keith,  who 
had  been  left  upon  the  frontier,  to  guard  the  passes 
of  the  mountains  of  Bohemia,  arrived  at  Pirna,  hav- 
ing been  much  harassed  in  his  march  by  the  enemy's 
irregular  troops,  and  lost  some  waggons  of  pro- 
visions and  baggage.  After  resting  a  day  at  Pima, 
he  pursued  his  march  through  Dresden  with  twenty 
battalions,  and  forty  squadrons,  and  encamped  on 
the  right  of  the  Elbe,  before  the  gate  of  the  new 
city,  from  whence  he  joined  the  king  between  Baat- 
sen  and  Coerlita.  Hie  Prussian  army,  now  re-as- 
sembled at  this  place,  amounted  to  about  sixty 
thousand  men,  besides  twelve  battalions  and  ten 
squadrons  which  remained  in  the  famous  camp  at 
Pirna,  under  the  prince  of  Anhault  Dessau,  to  cover 
Dresden,  secure  the  gorges  of  the  mountains,  and 
check  the  incursions  of  the  Austrian  irregulars,  with 
whom,  as  they  were  continually  flying  about  the 
skirts  of  the  Prussian  army,  as  well  in  their  encamp- 
ments as  on  their  marohe*,«lmost  daily  skirmishes 
happened,  with  various  suooess.  Though  some  of 
these  encounters  were  very  bloody,  they  cost  the 
Prussians  much  fewer  men  than  they  lost  by  de- 
sertion since  the  battle  of  Kohn.  The  reason  seems 
obvious  :— the  Prussian  army  had  been  recruited, 
in  times  of  peace,  from  all  parts  of  Germany ;  and 
though  this  way  of  recrmtmg  may  be  very  proper 
in  such  times,  yet  it  cannot  be  expected  to  answer 
in  a  state  of  actual  war,  especially  an  unfortunate 
war ;  because  the  fidelity  of  such  soldiers  can  never 
be  so  much  depended  on  as  that  of  natives,  who 
serve  their  natural  sovereign  from  principle,  and 
not  merely  for  pay,  and  who  must  desert  their 
country,  their  parents  and  their  friends,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  desert  their  prince. 

COMMUNICATION  BETWEEN  ENGLAND 
AND  OSTEND  BROKE  OFF. 


It  will  be  proper  here  to  take  notice  of 
events  which  could  not  easily  be  mentioned  before, 
without  breaking  through  the  order  we  have  pro- 
posed to  ourselves  in  the  writing  of  this  history. 
The  empress-queen,  more  embittered  than  ever 
against  the  king  of  Prussia  and  his  allies,  recalled 
her  ministers,  count  Colorado  and  monsieur  Zohern 
from  London,  towards  the  beginning  of  July  ;  and 
about  die  same  time  count  Kaunits,  great  chancel- 
lor  of  the  empire,  informed  Mr.  Keith,  the  British 
Tw*»U»ft>  at  Vienna,  that  the  court  of  London,  by  the 
succours  it  had  given,  and  still  continued  to  give 
the  king  of  Prussia,  as  well  as  by  other  circum- 
stances relating  to  the  present  state  of  affairs,  hav- 
ing broken  the  solemn  engagements  which  united 
this  crown  with  the  house  of  Austria,  her  majesty 
the  empress-queen  had.thooght  proper  to  recall  her 
minister  from  England,'  and  consequently  to  break 
off  all  correspondence.  Mr.  Keith,  in  pursuance  of 
this  notice,,  set  out  from  Vienna  on  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  Jury ;  as  did  also  Mr.  Desrolles,  his  Britan- 
nic majesty's  minister  at  the  court  of  Brussels,  from 
this  last  place,  about  the  same  time.  On  the  seventh- 
of  July,  general  Pisa,  commandant  of  Ostend,  Nieu- 
port, and  the  maritime  ports  of  Flanders,  sent  his 
adjutant  to  the  English  vice-consul  at  Ostend,  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  to  tell  him,  that  by  orders 
from  his  court  all  communication  with  England  was 
broke  off;  and  desired  the  vice-consul  to  intimate 
to  the  packet-boats  and  British  shipping  at  Ostend, 
Bruges,  and  Nieuport,  to  depart  in  twenty  four 
hours,  and  not  to  return  into  any  of  the  ports  of  the 
emprcssqueen  tin  further  disposition  should  be 
made.  The  reasons  alleged  by  the  court  of  Vienna 
for  debarring  the  su  jects  of  his  Britannic  majesty 
-from  tile  use  of  these  ports,  obtained  for  the  house 
•of  Austria  bytho  arms  and  treasures  of  Great  Bri- 
tain were,  "  That  her  imperial  majesty  the  empress- 
queen,  could  not,  with  indifference,  see  England, 
instead  of  giving  the  succours  due  to  her  by  the 
most  solemn  treaties,  enter  into  an  alliance  with 
her  enemy  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  actually  afford 
him  all  manner  of  assistance,  assembling  armies  to 
oppose  tnose  which  the  most  christian  king,  her 
airy,  had  sent  to  her  aid,  and  suffering  privateers 
to  exercise  open  violence  in  her  roads,  under  tile 
eannon  of  her  ports  and  coasts,  without  giving 
the  least  satisfaction  or  answer  to  the  complaints 
made  on  that  account ;   and  the  king  of  Great 
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Britain  himself,  at  the  very  time  she  was~  offering 
him  a  neutrality  for  Hanover,  publishing,  by  n  mes- 
sage to  his  parliament,  that  she  had  formed,  with 
the  most  christian  king,  dangerous  designs  against 
that  electorate ;  therefore,  her  majesty,  desirous  of 
providing  for  the  security  of  her  ports,  judged  it 
expedient  to  give  the  forementionea  orders ;  and  at 
the  same  time  to  declare,  that  she  could  no  longer 
permit  a  free  communication  between  her  subjects 
and  the  English,  which  had  hitherto  been  founded 
upon  treaties  that  Great  Britain  had,  without 
scruple,  openly  violated."  Notwithstanding  these 
orders,  the  English  packet-boats,  with  letters,  were 
allowed  to  pass  as  usual  to  and  from  Ostend ;  the 
ministers  of  her  imperial  majesty  wisely  consider- 
ing how  good  a  revenue  the  postage  of  English  let- 
ters brings  into  the  post-office  of  the  Austrian 
Netherlands.  Ostend  and  Nieuport,  by  order  of 
her  imperial  majesty,  received  each  of  them  a 
French  garrison ;  the  former  on  the  nineteenth  of 
July,  and  the  latter  the  next  day,  under  the  com- 
mand of  M.  de  la  Motto,  upon  whose  arrival  the 
Austrian  troops  evacuated  those  places ;  though  the 
empress-queen  still  reserved  to  herself,  in  both  of 
them  the  full  and  free  exercise  of  ail  her  rights  of 
sovereignty;  to  which  purpose  an  oath  was  ad- 
ministered to  the  French  commandant  by  her  maj- 
esty's minister-plenipotentiary  for  the  government 
of  the  Low-Countries.  At  the  same  time,  their  im- 
perial and  most  christian  majesties  notified  to  the 
magistracy  of  Hamburgh,  that  they  must  not  admit 
any  English  men  of  war,  or  transports,  into  their 
port,  on  pain  of  having  a  French  garrison  imposed 
on  them.  The  city  of  Guelders  which  had  been 
blocked  up  by  tile  French  ever  since  the  beginning 
of  summer,  was  forced  by  famine  to  capitulate  on 
the  twenty-fourth  of  August,  and  the  garrison 
marched  out  with  all  the  honours  of  war,  in  order 
to  bo  conducted  to  Berlin ;  but  so  many  of  them  - 
deserted,  that  when  they  passed  by  Cologa,  the 
whole  garrison  consisted  only  of  the  commandant 
and  forty  seven  men.  •  By  tile  surrender  of  this 
place  tile  wholeoountry  lay  open  to  the  French  and 
their  allies  quite  up  to  Magdebourg ;  and  the  em- 
press-queen immediately  received  two  hundred 
thousand  crowns  from  the  revenues  of  Cloves  and 
la  Marcke  alone. 

To  return  to  the  affairs  more  immediately  relating 
to  the  king  of  Prussia.  The  advanced  posts  of  the 
prince  of  AnhauhvDessau  at  Pirna  were  attacked; 
on  the  tenth  of  August,  by  a  body  of  hussars,  and 
other  irregular  troops  of  the  Austrian*;  but  the 
Prussians  soon  obliged  them  to  retire,  with  the 
loss  of  several  men  and  two  pieces  of  cannon.  On 
the  nineteenth  of  the  same  month,  early  in  the 
morning,  a  great  number  of  Austrian  pandours 
Surrounded  a  little  town  called  Gotliobe,  in  which  a 
Prussian  garrison  was  quartered,  with  a  design  to 
take  it  by  surprise.  The  pandours  attacked  it  on  aM 
sides,  and  in  the  beginning  killed  twenty  three 
Prussians,  and  wounded  many ;  but  the  Prussians 
havingraUied,  repulsed  the  assailants  with  great 
loss.  These,  however,  were  but  a  sort  of  preludes 
to  much  more  decisive  actions  which  happened 
soon  after.  Silesia,  which  had  hitherto  been  undis- 
turbed tins  year,  began  now  to  feel  the  effects  of 
war.  Baron  Jahnus,  an.Austrian  colonel,  entering 
that  country  with  only  a  handful  of  men,  made 
himself  master  of  Hirschberg,  Waldenberg,  Gottes- 
burg,  Frankenstein,  and  Landshut.  They  were, 
indeed,  but  open  places ;  and  he  was  repulsed  in 
an  attempt  upon  Strigau.  On  the  side  of  Fran- 
conia,  the  army  of  the  empire  was  assembling  with 
all  speed,  under  the  prince  of  Saxe-Hildburghau- 
sen;  the  French  were  marching  a  second  army 
from  their  interior  provinces  into  Alsace,  in  order 
to  join  the  imperialists :  the  first  division  of  their 
troops  had  already  entered  the  empire,  and  were 
advanced  as  far  as  Hanau.  The  Swedes  were  new 
preparing,  with  the  utmost  expedition,  to  send  a 
numerous  army  into  Pomerania ;  and  tile  Russians, 
who  since  the  taking  of  Memel,  had  not  done  the 
king  of  Prussia  much  damage,  besides  that  of  ob 
liging  them  to  keep  an  army  in  Prussia  to  oppose 
them,  and  interrupting  the  trade  of  Konigjsberg  by 
their  squadrons,  were  again  advancing  with  hasty 
strides  towards  Prussia,  marking  their  steps  win 
horrid  desolation.  Field-mareschal  Lebwald,  who 
had  been  left  in  Prussia,  with  em  army  of  thirty 
thousand  men,  to  guard  that  kingdom  during  the 
absence  of  his  master,  was  encamped  near  Velan 
when  the  Bussians ,  to  the  number  of  eighty  then 
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•and,  after  taking  Memel,  advanced  against  the 
territories  of  the  Prussian  king,  whoae  situation 
now  drew  upon  Urn  the  attention  of  all  Europe. 
In  the  night  between  the  seventh  and  eighth  of 
August,'  colonel  Malachowsti,  one  of  marescbal 
LehwaM's  officers,  marched  to  reconnoitre  the 
position  of  the  enemy,  when  a  skirmish  happened, 
which  lasted  near  two  hours,  between  his  advanced 
ranks  and  a  Russian  detachment,  three  times 
stronger  than  the  Prussians.  The  Russians  were 
repulsed,  and  fled  into  the  woods,  after  haying 
fifty  men  tilled,  and  a  great  number  wounded. 
The  Prussians  lost  but  one  man,  and  had  fourteen 
wounded. 

MARESCHAL  LEHWALD  ATTACKS  THE 

RUSSIANS  NEAR  NORKITTEN. 

Skvkral  other  little  skirmishes  -happened  be- 
tween straggling  parties  of  the  two  armies ;  and 
the  RumiaiiS  went  on  pillaging  and  laying  waste 
eTery  thing  before  them,  till  at  length  the  two 
armies  having  approached  one  another  in  Branden- 
burgh*  Prussia,  marescbal  Lehwald,'  finding  it  im- 
possible to  spare  detachments  from  so  smau  a  num- 
ber as  bis  was,  compared  to  that  of  the  enemy,  to 
cover  the  wretched  inhabitants  from  the  outrages 
committed  on  them  by  the  Russian  cossacks,  and 
other  barbarians  belonging  to  them,  judged  it  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  attack  their  main  army,  and 
accordingly,  notwithstanding  his  great  disadvantage 
in  almost  every  respect,  he  resolved  to  hazard  a 
battle  on  the  thirtieth  of  August.  The  Russians, 
consisting,  as  we  before  observed,  «f  eighty  thou- 
sand regulars,  under  the  command  of  mareschal 
Apraxin,  avoiding  the  open  field,  were  intrenched 
in  a  most  advantageous  camp  near  Norkitten  in 
Prussia.  Their  army  was  composed  of  four  lines, 
each  of  which  was  guarded  by  an  intrenchment,  and 
the  whoje  was  defended  by  two  hundred  pieces  of 
cannon,  batteries  being  placed  upon  all  the  emi- 
nences, mareschal  Lehwald's  army  scarcely  amount- 
ing to  thirty  thousand  men.  The  action  began  at 
five  in  the  morning,  and  was  carried  on  with  so 
much  vigour,  that  the  Prussians  entirely  broke  the 
whole  first  line  of  f  the  enemy,  and  forced  all  their 
batteries.  The  prince  of  Holstein  Gottorp,  brother 
to  the  king  of  Sweden,  at  the  head  of  his  regiment 
of  dragoons,  routed  the  Russian  cavalry,  and  after- 
wards fell  upon  a  regiment  of  grenadiers,  which 
was  cut  to  pieces ;  but  when  the  Prussians  came  to 
the  second  intrenchment,  mareschal  Lehwald,  see- 
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exposing  his  army  too  much,  took  the  resolution  to 
retire.  The  Prussians  returned  to  their  former 
camp  at  Velau,  and  the  Russians  remained  in  their 
present  situation.  The  loss  of  the  Prussians  little 
exceeding  two  thousand  killed  and  wounded,  was 
immediately  replaced  out  of  the  disciplined  militia. 
The  Russians  lost  a  much  greater  number.  General 
Lapuchin  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner,  with 
a  colonel  of  the  Russian  artillery ;  but  the  former 
was  sent  back  on  bis  parole..  The  Prussian  army 
bad,  at  first,  made  themselves  masters  of  above 
eighty  pieces  of  cannon ;  but  were  afterwards  ob- 
liged to  abandon  them,  with  eleven  of  their  own,  for 
want  of  carriages.  Three  Russian  generals  were 
killed  ;  but  the  Prussians  lost  no  general  or  officer 
of  distinction,  of  which  rank  count  Dohna  was  the 
onl  j  one  that  was  wounded. 

HASTY  RETREAT  OF  THE  RUSSIANS 
OUT  OF  PRUSSIA. 

After  this  engagement,  mareschal  Lehwald 
changed  the  position  of  his  army,  by  drawing  to- 
wards Peterswald ;  and  the  Russians,  after  remain- 
ing quite  inactive  till  the  thirteenth  of  September, 
on  a  sudden,  to  the  great  surprise  of  every  one,  re- 
treated out  of  Prussia  with  such  precipitation,  that 
they  left  all  their  sick  and  wounded  behind  them, 
to  the  amount  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  thousand  men, 
together  with  eighty  pieces  of  cannon,  and  a  con- 
siderable part  of  their  military  stores.  Mareschal 
Apraxin  masked  his  design  by  advancing  all  his 
irregulars  towards  die  Prussian  army ;  so  that  ma- 
reschal Lehwald  was  not  informed  of  it  till  the  third 
day,  when  he  detached  prince  George  of  Holstein 
with  ten  thousand  horse  to  pursue  them  ;  but  with 
little  hopes  of  coming  up  with  them,  as  they  made 
forced  marches,  in  order  to  be  the  sooner  in  their  own 
country.  However,  the  Prussians  took  some  of 
*hem  prisoners,  and  many  stragglers  were  killed 


by  the  country  people  in  their  flight  towards  TOsit 
which  they  abandoned,  though  they  still  kept  MemeJ 
and  shortly  after  added  some  new  formications  to 
that  place.  They  made  their  retreat  in  two  columns, 
one  of  which  directed  its  course  towards  Memel; 
while  the  other  took  the  nearest  way  through  the 
baifa'wick  of  Absternen,  and  threw  bridges  over  the 
river  Jura.  Bom  columns  burned  every  village  they 
passed  through  without  distinction.  The  Prussians 
were  obliged  to  desist  from  the  pursuit  of  these 
barbarians,  because  the  bridges,  thrown  over  the 
river  Memel,  had  been  destroyed  by  the  violence  of 
the  stream.  The  Russian  army  suffered  greatly 
for  want  of  bread,  as  all  the  countries  were  ruined 
through  which  it  passed,  so  that  they  could  procure 
no  sort  of  subsistence  but  herbage  and  rye-bread. 
All  the  roads  were  strewed  with  dead  bodies  of  men 
and  horses.  The  real  cause  of  this  sudden  retreat 
is  as  great  a  mystery  as  the  reason  of  stopping  so 
long,  the  year  before,  on  the  borders  of  Ltthuani 


though  the  occasion  of  it  is  said  to  have  been  the 
illness  of  the  czarina,  who  was  seised  with  a  kind 
of  apoplectic  fit,  and  had  made  some  new  regula- 
tions in  case  of  a  vacancy  of  the  throne,  which  ren- 
dered it  expedient  that  the  regular  forces  should 
be  at  hand,  to  support  the  measures  taken  by  the 
government. 

GOTHA  TAKEN. 
The  king  of  Prussia,  after  remaining  for  some 
time  encamped  between  Bautzen  and  Goerlits,  re- 
moved his  head-quarters  to  Bernstedel ;  and  on  the 
fifteenth  of  August  his  army  came  in  sight  of  the 
Austrian  camp,  and  within  cannon  shot  of  it :  upon 
which  the  Austrians  struck  their  tents,  and  drew  up 
in  order  of  battle  before  their  camp.  The  king 
formed  his  army  over  against  them,  and  immediately 
went  to  reconnoitre  the  ground  between  the  armies ; 
but,  as  it  was  then  late,  he  deferred  the  more  exact 
examination  of  that  circumstance  till  the  next  day. 
The  two  armies  continued  under  arms  all  night. 
Next  morning,  at  break  of  day,  the  king  found  the 
Austrians  encamped  with  their  right  at  the  river 
Weisle  ;  the  rest  of  their  army  extended  along  a 
rising  ground,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  covered 
with  wood,  which  protected  their  left ;  and  before 
their  front,  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill  on  which  they 
were  drawn  up,  was  a  small  brook,  passable  only  in 
three  places,  and  for  no  more  than  four  or  five  men 
a-breast  Towards  the  left  of  their  army  was  an 
opening,  where  three  or  four  battalions  might  have 


tag  that  he  could  not  attempt  to  carry  it  without    marched  in  front ;  but  behind  it  they  had  placed 


three  hues  of  infantry,  and  on  a  hul  which  flanked 
this  opening,  within  musket-shot,  were  placed  four 
thousand  foot,  with  forty  or  fifty  pieces  of  cannon ; 
so  that,  in  reality,  this  was  the  strongest  part  at 
their  camp.  The  king  left  nothing  undone  to  bring 
the  Austrians  to  a  battle;  but  finding  them  abso- 
lutely bent  on  avoiding  it,  after  lying  four  days  be- 
fore them,  he  and  his  army  returned  to  their  camp 
at  Bernstedel.  They  wore  followed  by  some  of  tho 
enemy's  hussars  and  pandours,  who,  howevet,  had 
not  the  satisfaction  to  take  the  smallest  booty  in 
this  retreat.  The  Austrian  army,  which  thus  de- 
clined engaging,  was,  by  their  own  account,  a  hund- 
red and  thirty  thflufand  strong,  more  than  double 
the  number  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  who,  the  day  he 
returned  to  Bernstedel,  after  he  had  retired  about 
two  thousand  yards,  again  drew  up  his  army  in  line 
of  battle,  and  remained  so  upwards  of  an  hour,  but 
not  a  man  stirred  from  the  Austrian  camp.  The 
army  of  the  empire,  commanded  by  the  prince  of 
Saxe-Hilberghausen,  and  that  of  the  French  under 
the  prince  de  Soubise,  making  together  about  fifty 
thousand  men,  half  of  which  were  French,  had  by 
this  time  joined,  and  advanced  as  far  as  Erfurth  in 
Saxony;  upon  which  his  Prussian  majesty,  finding 
that  all  his  endeavours  could  not  bring  the  Austri- 
ans to  an  engagement,  set  out  from  Lusatia,  accom- 
panied by  Mareschal  Keith,  with  sixteen  battalions 
and  forty  squadrons  of  his  troops,  and  arrived  at 
Dresden  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  August,  leaving  the 
rest  of  the.  army  in  a  strong  camp,  under  the  prince 
of  Bevern.  With  this  detachment,  which  by  the 
junction  of  several  bodies'  of  troops,  amounted  to 
about  forty  thousand  men,  he  made  a  quick  march, 
by  the  way  of  Leipsic  towards  Erfurth,  to  give 
battle  to  the  united  army  of  the  French  and  the 
empire.  But  by  the  time  he  arrived  at  Erfurth, 
which  was  on  the  fourteenth  of  September,  the 
enemy  had  retreated  towards  Gotha;  and  upon  his 
further  approach,  they  retired  tp  Eyoseuach,  where 
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they  intrenched  themselvos  In  a  vary  strong  camp* 
His  majesty's  head-quarters  were  at  EJrschlaben, 
near  Erfurth.  While  the  two  armies  were  thus 
situated,  major-general  Seydelits,  who  occupied  the 
town  of  Gotha,  being  informed,  on  the  nineteenth, 
that  a  large  body  of  the  enemy  was  coming  towards 
him,  and  that  it  consisted  of  two  regiments  of  Aus- 
trian hussars,  one  regiment  of  French  hussars,  and 
a  detachment  made  up  of  French  grenadiers,  troops 
of  the  army  of  the  empire,  and  a  great  number  of 
Croats  and  pandoors,  retired,  and  posted  himself  at 
some  distance.  The  enemy  immediately  took  pos- 
session of  the  town  and  castle  ;  but  general  Sey- 
delits, having  been  reinforced,  attacked  the  enemy 
with  such  vigour,  that  he  soon  obliged  them  to 
abandon  mis  new  conquest,  and  to  retire  with  great 
precipitation ;  a  report  having  been  spread,  that 
the  Prussian  army  was  advancing  against  them, 
with  the  king  himself  in  person.  The  Prussian 
hussars  took  a  considerable  booty  on  this  occasion, 
and  general  Seydelits  sent  prisoners  to  the  camp, 
one  lieutenant-colonel,  three  majors,  four  lieuten- 
ants, and  sixty-two  soldiers  of  the  enemy,  who  had 
also  about  a  hundred  and  thirty  killed.  After  this 
action  his  Prussian  majesty  advanced  near  Eyesc- 
nach.  with  a  design  to  attack  the  combined  army ; 
•tmt  they  were  so  strongly  intrenched,  that  he  found 
It  impracticable.  His  provision  falling  short,  he 
was  obliged  to  retire  towards  Erfurth,  and  soon 
after  to  Naumburgh,  on  the  river  Sala ;  whereupon 
the  combined  army  marched,  and  again  took  pos- 
session of  Gotha,  Erfurth,  and  Weiman ;  which  last 
place,  however,  they  soon  after  quitted. 

ACTION  BETWEEN  THE  PRUSSIANS  AND 
AUSTRIANS  NEAR  GOERLITZ, 

Upon  the  king  of  Prussia's  leaving  Bernstedel*. 
the  Austrians  took  possession  of  it  on  the  sixth  of 
September,  and  made  prisoners  a  Prussian  battalion 
which  had  been  left  there.  The  next  day  fifteen 
thousand  Austrians  attacked  two  battalions  of  gen- 
eral Winterfield's  troops,  being  part  of  the  prince  of 
Bevern's  army,  who  were  posted  on  a  high  ground 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Neiss,  near  Hennersdorff, 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Goerlitx ;  and,  after  being 
repulsed  several  times,  at  last  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  eminence.  The  loss,  in  this  action, 
was  considerable  on  both  sides,  but  greatest  on  that 
of  the  Prussians,  not  so  much  by  the  number  of 
their  slain,  which  scarcely  exceeded  that  of  the 
Austrians.  as  by  the  death  of  their  brave  general 
Winterneld,  who,  as  he  was  leading  up  succours  to 
the  battalions  that  were  engaged,  received  a  shot 
from  a  cannon,  of  which  he  died  the  night  following. 
The  generals  Nadssti  aud  Clerici,  count  d'Arberg. 
colonel  Ehickhausen,  and  several  other  persons  of 
distinction,  were  wounded,  and  the  young  count  of 
Groesbeck  and  the  marquis  d'Asque  killed,  on  the 
aide  of  the  Ausrrians,  who  took  six  pieces  of  the 
Prussian  cannon,  six  pair  of  their  colours,  and  made 
general  Kemeke.  the  count  d'Angalt,  and  some 
other  officers,  prisoners.  After  this  skirmish,  the 
prince  of  Bevern,  with  the  Prussian  army  under 
Ids  command,  retreated  from  Goerlitx  to  Rothenberg, 
then  passed  the  Queiss  at  Sygersdorff,  from  whence 
he  marched  to  Buntzlan,  in  Silesia,  and  on  the  first 
of  October  reached  Breslau,  without  suffering  any 
loss,  though  the  numerous  army  of  the  Austrians 
followed  him  for  some  days.  Upon  his  arrival  there, 
he  chose  a  very  strong  camp  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Oder,  in  order  to  cover  the  city  of  Breslau,  to 
tine  fortifications  of  which  he  immediately  added 
several  new  works.  Though  neither  side  had  any 
very  signal  .advantage  in  this  engagement,  more 
than  that  the  Austrians  remained  masters  of  the 
field,  yet  great  rejoicings  were  made  at  Vienna  on 
account  of  it  The  death  of  general  Winterneld 
was,  indeed,  an  irreparable  loss  to  his  Prussian 
majesty,  who  received  at  the  same  time  the  news  of 
this  misfortune,  and  of  the  Swedes  having  now  ac- 
tually begun  hostilities  in  Pomerania. 

THE  FRENCH  OBLIGE  PRINCE*  PER* 
DINAND  TO  RETIRE. 

A  BODTof  the  French,  who,  let  loose  against  the 
king  of  Prussio,  by  the  cvct  memorable  and  shame- 
fiU  convention  of  Closter-Seren,  had  entered  the 
territories  of  Halberstadt  and  Magdebourg,  were 
worsted  at  Eglou  by  a  party  of  six  hundred  men, ' 
under  the  command  of  count  Horn,  whom  prince 


Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  had  detached  from  a  body 
of  troops  with  which  his  Prussian  majesty  had  sent 
him  to  defend  those  countries.    The  Prussians  took 
prisoners  the  count  de  Lusignan,  colonel,  eighteen 
other  French  officers,  and  four  hundred  soldiers, 
and  made  themselves  masters  of  a  codsiderable 
booty  in  baggage,  dec.  with  the  loss  of  only  two  men ; 
and,  moreover,  a  French  officer  and  forty  men  were 
made  prisoners  at  Halberstadt.    Upon  this  check 
the  French  evacuated  the  country  of  Halberstadt 
for  a  little  while,  but  returning  again  on  the  twenty 
ninth  of  September,  with  a  considerable  reinforce- 
ment from  mareschal  Richelieu's  army,  which  he 
now  could  easily  spare,  prince  Ferdinand  was  ob- 
liged to  retire  to  Winsleben,  near  the  city  of  Mag- 
debourg.   The  dangers  which  had  been  hitherto 
kept  at  a  distance  from  the  Prussian  dominions,  by 
the  surprising  activity  of  their  king,  now  drew 
nearer,  and  menaced  them  on  all  sides.    Mareschal 
Richelieu,  with  eighty  battalions  and  a  hundred 
squadrons,  entered  the  country  of  Halberstadt,  and 
levied  immense  contributions;   whilst  the    allied 
army  of  the  French  and  imperialists,  being  joined 
by  six  thousand  men  under  general  Laudohn,  who 
had  just  defeated  a  regiment  of  Prussian  cavalry 
near  Erfurth,  marched  to  Wissenfels,  a  city  in  the 
very  centre  of  Thuringia.    The  Swedes  had  actually 
taken  some  towns  in  Pomerania,  and  were  advanc* 
ing  to  besiege  Stetin,  and  tlio  Austrians,  who  had 
made  themselves  masters  of  Lignitz,  and  a  consider- 
able part  of  Silesia,  had  now  laid  siege  to  Schwetd- 
nitz,  and  werje  preparing  to  pass  the  Oder,  in  order 
to  attack  the  prince  of  Bevern  in  his  camp  near 
Breslau.    In  the  mean  time  they  made  frequent 
and  always  destructive  incursions  into  Braoden- 
burgh;  to  oppose  which  his  Prussian  majesty  or- 
dered detachments  from  all  his  regiments  in  those 
parts  to  join  the  militia  of  the  country,  and  sent  the 
prince  of  Anhault-Dessau  from  Leipsic,  with  a  body 
of  ten  thousand  men,  to  guard  Berlin,  whilst  he 
himself  marched  with  the  troops  under  his  com- 
mand to  Interbeck,  on  the  frontier  of  the  Lower 
Lusatia,  to  be  more  at  hand  to  cover  Branden- 
burgb,  and  preserve  the  communication  with  Silesia. 
Whilst  these  precautions  were  taking,  general 
Haddick,  with  fifteen  or  sixteen  thousand  Austrians* 
entered    Brandenburgh   on    the  sixteenth  of  Oc- 
tober, and,  the  next  day  arrived  before  Berlin,  of 
which  city  he  demanded  a  contribution  of  six  hun- 
dred thousand  crowns  ;  but  contented  himself  with 
two  hundred  and  ten  thousand.     The  Austrians 
pillaged  two  of  the  suburbs  ;  but  before  they  could 
do  any  further  mischief,  they  were  obliged  to  re- 
tire in  great  haste,  at  the  approach  of  the  prince  of 
Anhault-Dessau,  whose  vanguard  entered  the  city 
in  the  evening  of  their  departure.    This  alarm, 
however,  obliged  the  queen  and  the  royal  family 
of  Prussia  to  remove  to  Magdebourg  on  the  twenty- 
third  ;  and  the  most  valuable  records  were  sent  to 
the  fort  of  Spandau,  at  the  conflux  of  the  Havel  and 
the  Snhre.    On  the  other  hand,  the  unfortunate 
inhabitants  of  Leipsic  now  felt  most  severely  the 
cruel  effects  of  the  power  of  their. new  master. 
The  Prussian  commandant  in  that  city  had,  by  or- 
der of  the  king,  demanded  of  them  three  hundred 
thousand  crowns,  a  sum  far  greater  than  it  was  in 
their  power  to  raise.    This  truth  they  represented, 
but  in  vain.    The  short  time  allowed  them  to  fur- 
nish their  contingents  being  expired,  and  all  their 
eflbrts  to  comply  with  this  demand  having  proved 
ineffectual,  they  were  subjected  to  the  rigours  of 
military  execution  ;  in  consequence  of  which  their 
houses  were  occupied  by  the  soldiery,  who  seised 
upon  the  best  apartments,  and  lived  at  discretion  : 
but  the  sum  demanded  could  not  be  found.    Such 
was  the  situation  of  mis  distressed  city,  when,  on 
the  fifteenth  of  October,  an  express  arrived,  with 
advice  that  his  Prussian  majesty  would  soon  be 
there ;  and  accordingly  he  arrived  a  few  minutes 
after,  attended  by  Sis  life  guards.    At  the  same 
time,  a  rumour  was  spread  that  the  city  would  be 
delivered  up  to  pillage,  which  threw  the  inhabitants 
into  the  u'most  consternation.  Their  fears,  however, 
in  that  respect  were  soon  abated,  by  his  majesty's 
declaring,  that  he  was  willing  to  spare  the  place, 
upon  condition  that  half  the  sum  required  Fhuuld 
be  immediately  paid.    All  that  could  be  done  was 
to  collect  among  the  merchants,  traders,  and  others,  < 
fifty  thousand  crowns;  bills  of  exchange    were 
drawn  upon  Amsterdam  and  London  for  seventy 
thousand  crowns,  aud  hostages  were  given,  by 
way  of  security  for  the  payment  of  thirty  thousand 
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more  within  a  time  which  wai  agreed  on.  But 
■till,  notwithstanding  this,  the  military  execution 
was  continued,  even  with  greater  rigour  than  be- 
fore, and  all  the  comfort  the  wretched  inhabitants 
could  obtain  was,  that  it  should  cease  whenever 
advice  should  be  received  that  their  bills  were  ac- 
cepted. 

BATTLE  OF  ROSBACH. 

The  king  of  Prussia  had  tried  several  times  to 
bring  the  combined  army  under  the  princes  Saxe- 
HQburghausen  and  Soubise  to  an  engagement  upon 
fair  ground ;  but  finding  them  bent  on  declining  it, 
notwithstanding  the  superiority  of  their  numbers, 
he  had  recourse  to  one  of  those  strokes  in  war,  by 
which  a  genera)  is  better  seen  than  by  the  gaining 
of  a  victory.    He  made  a  feint,  soon  after  the  begin- 
ning of  October,  as  if  he  intended  nothing  more 
than  to  secure  his  own  dominions,  and  march  his 
army  into  winter-quarters  back  to  Berlin,  leaving 
mareschal  Keith,  with  only  seven  or  eight  thousand 
men,  to  defend  Leipsic.    Upon  this  the  enemy  took 
courage,  passed  the  Sala,  and  having  marched  up 
to  the  city,  summoned  the  mareschal  to  surrender ; 
to  which  he  answered,  that  the  king,  his  master, 
had  ordered  him  to  defend  the  place  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity, and  he  would  obey  bis  orders.   The  enemy 
then  thought  of  besieging  the  city ;  but,  before  they 
could  prepare  any  one  implement  for  that  purpose, 
they  were  alarmed  by  the  approach  of  the  king  of 
Prussia,  who,  judging  that  his  feint  would  probably 
induce  them  to  take  the  step  they  did,  had,  by  pre- 
vious and  private  orders,  collected  together,  all  his 
distant  detachments,  some  of  which  were  twenty 
leagues   asunder,    and  was    advancing,   by  long 
marches,  to  Leipsic ;   upon  notice  of  which  the 
enemy  repassed  the  Sala.    The  Prussian  army  was 
re-assembled  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  October,  and 
remained  at  Leipsic  the  twenty-eighth  and  twenty- 
ninth,  when  eveTy  body  expected  a  battle  would  be 
fought  in  the  plains  of  Lutzen.    On  the  thirtieth, 
the  king  drew  nigh  that  place,  and  on  the  thirty- 
first,  in  his  way  through  Weissenfells  and  Meres- 
bourg,  he  made  five  hundred  men  prisoners  of  war. 
Ihe  combined  army  had  repassed  the  Sala  at  Weis- 
senfels,  Mercsbourg,  and  Halle,  where  they  broke 
down  the  bridges ;  but  these  were  soon  repaired, 
and  the  whole  Prussian  army,  amounting  to  no 
more  than  twenty  thousand  men,  having  passed 
that  river,  through  these  towns,  in  each  of  which 
they  left  a  battalion,  joined  again  on  the  third  of 
November,  in  the  evening,  over  against  the  enemy, 
whose  forces  consisted  of  forty  thousand  French, 
and  twenty-five  thousand  imperialists.   On  the  fifth, 
about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  Prussians 
received  intelligence  that  the  enemy  were  every 
where  in  motion.    They  likewise  heard  the  drums 
beating  the  march,  and,  so  near  were  the  two  arm- 
ies to  each  other,  plainly  perceived  from  their  camp, 
that  their  whole  infantry,  which  had  drawn  nearer 
upon  the  rising  grounds  over  against  them,  was 
Aung  off  towards  their  right.    No  certain  judgment 
could,  however,  yet  be  formed  of  the  enemy's  real 
design,  and  as  they  were  m  want  of  bread,  it  was 
thought  probable  that  they  intended  to. repass  the 
Unstrut ;  but  it  was  soon  perceived  that  their  seve- 
ral motions  were  contradictory  to  each  other.    At 
the  same  time  that  some  of  their  infantry  were  fil- 
ing off  towards  their  right,  a  large  body  of  cavalry 
wheeled  round  towards  their  left,  directing  its  march 
all  along  to  the   rising  grounds  with  which  the 
whole  Prussian  camp,  that  lay  in  a  bottom  between 
the  villages  of  Rederow  and  Rosbach,  was  surround- 
ed within  the  reach  of  largo  cannon.     Soon  after 
that,  the  cavalry  were  seen  to  halt,  and  afterward 
to  fall  back  to  the  right ;  though  some  of  them  still 
remained  where  they  were,  whilst  the  rest  marched 
back.    About  two  in  the  afternoon  the  doubts  of  the 
Prussians  were  oleared  up ;  it  plainly  appearing  then 
that  the  enemy  intended  to  attack  them,  and  that 
their  dispositions  were  made  with  a  view  to  sur- 
round them,  and  to  open  the  action  by  attacking 
tbera  in  the  rear.     A  body,  of  reserve  was  posted 
over  against  Rederow,  to  fall  upon  their  routed 
troops,  in  case  they  should  be  defeated,  and  to  pre- 
vent their  retiring  to  Meresbourg,  the  only  retreat 
which  could  then  nave  been  left  them.     In  this  si. 
tnation  the  king  of  Prussia  resolved  to  attack  them. 
His  majesty  had  determined  to  make  the  attack 
with  one  wing  only,  and  the  disposition  of  the  ene- 
my made  it  necessary  that  it  should  be  the  left 
wing.     The  very  feasant  the  battle  was  going  to 
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begin,  bis  majesty  ordered  the  general  who  com- 
manded the  right  wing  to  decline  engaging,  to  take 
a  proper  position  in  consequence  thereof,  and, 
above  all,  to  prevent  his  being  surrounded.  All 
the  cavalry  of  the  right  wing  of  the  Prussians,  ex- 
cept two  or  three  squadrons,  had  already  marched 
to  the  left  at  full  gallop ;  and  being  arrived  at  the 
place  assigned  them,  they  formed  over  against  that 
of  the  enemy.  They  then  moved  on  immediately, 
the  enemy's  advanced  to  meet  them,  and  the  charge 
was  very  fierce,  several  regiments  of  the  French 
coming  on  with  great  resolution.  The  advantage, 
however,  was  entirely  on  the  side  of  the  Prussiaus. 
The  enemy's  cavalry  being  routed  were  pursued  for 
a  considerable  time  with  great  spirit,  but  having 
afterwards  reached  an  eminence,  which  gave  them 
an  opportunity  of  rallying,  the  Prussian  cavalry 
fell  upon  them  afresh,  and  gave  them  so  total  a  de- 
feat, that  they  fled  in  the  utmost  disorder.  This 
happened  at  four  in  the  afternoon.  Whilst  the 
cavalry  of  the  Prussians  charged,  their  infantry 
opened.  The  enemy  cannonaded  them  briskly 
during  this  interval,  and  did  some  execution,  but 
the  Prussian  artillery  was  not  idle.  After  this  can- 
nonading had  continued  on  both  sides  a  full  quarter 
of  an  hour,  without  the  least  intermission,  tho  fire 
of  the  infantry  began.  The  enemy  could  not  stand 
it,  nor  resist  the  valour  of  the  Prussian  foot,  who 
gallantly  marched  up  to  their  batteries.  The  bat- 
teries were  carried  one  after  another,  and  the  ene- 
my were  forced  to  give  way,  which  they  did  in 
great  confusion.  As  the  left  wing  of  the  Prussians 
advanced,  the  right  changed  its  position,  and  hav- 
ing soon  met  with  a  small  rising  ground,  they  avail- 
ed themselves  of  it,  by  planting  it  with  sixteeu 
pieces  of  heavy  artillery.  The  fire  from  thence  was 
partly  pointed  at  the  enemy's  right,  to  increase  the 
disorder  there,  and  took  their  left  wing  in  front, 
which  was  excessively  galled  thereby.  At  five  the 
victory  was  decided,  the  cannonading  ceased,  and 
the  enemy  fled  on  all  sides.  They  wore  pursued  as 
long  as  there  was  any  light  to  distinguish  them, 
and  it  may  be  said,  that  night  alone  was  the  pre- 
servation of  this  army,  which  had  been  so  formida- 
ble in  the  morning.  They  took  the  benefit  of  the 
darkness  to  hurry  into  Fryburgh,  and  there  to  re- 
pass tiie  Unstrut,  which  they  did  on  the  morning  of 
the  sixth,  after  a  whole  night's  march.  The  king 
of  Prussia  set  out  early  in  the  morning  to  pursue 
them  with  all  his  cavalry,  supported  by  four  bat- 
talions of  grenadiers,  the  infantry  following  them 
in  two  columns.  The  enemy  had  passed  the  Un- 
strut at  Fryburgh,  when  the  Prussians  arrived  on 
its  banks,  and  as  they  had  burnt  the  bridge,  it  be- 
came necessary  to  make  another,  which,  however, 
was  soon  done.  The  cavalry  passed  first,  but  could 
not  come  up  with  tbe  enemy  all  five  in  the  evening, 
upon  the  hills  of  Eckersberg.  It  was  then  too  late 
to  force  them  there,  for  which  reason  the  king 
thought  proper  to  canton  his  army  in  the  nearest 
villages,  and  to  be  satisfied  with  the  success  his 
hussars  had  in  taking  near  three  hundred  baggage 
waggons,  and  every  thing  they  contained.  The 
whole  loss  of  the  Prussians,  in  this  important  en- 
gagement, did  not  exceed  five  hundred  men  killed 
and  wounded.  Among  the  former  was  general 
Meincke,  and  among  the  latter  prince  Henry  and 
general  Seydelitz.  The  enemy  lost  sixty  four  pieces 
of  cannon,  a  great  many  standards  and  colours, 
near  three  thousand  men  killed  on  the  field  of  bat- 
tle, and  upwards  of  eight  thousand  taken  prisoners, 
among  whom  were  several  generals,  and  other  offi- 
cers of  distinction.  Three  hundred  waggons  were 
sent  to  Leipsic,  laden  with  wounded  French  and 
Swiss.  Upon  the  approach  of  the  Prussians  towards 
Eckersberg,  the  enemy  retreated  with  great  precip- 
itation ;  and,  after  marching  all  night,  arrived  the 
next  day  at  Erfurth,  in  the  utmost  want  of  every 
necessary  of  life,  not  having  had  a  morsel  of  bread 
for  two  days,  during  which  they  had  been  obliged 
to  live  upon  turnips,  radUhes^and  other  roots,  which 
they  dug  out  of  the  earth.  The- French,  under  the 
duke  de  Richelieu,  were  preparing  to  go  into  win- 
ter-quarters ;  but,  upon  the  news  of  this  defeat  of 
the  combined  army,  they  again  put  themselves  iu 
motion,  and  a  large  detachment  of  them  advanced 
as  far  as  Duderstadt,  to  favour  the  retreat  of  their 
countrymen  under  the  prince  de  Soubise,  who,  with 
groat  precipitancy,  made  the  best  of  their  way  from 
Erfurth  to  the  county  of  Hohcnstein,  and  from 
thence  bent  their  march  towards  Halberstadt.  Of 
the  remains  of  the  imperial  army,  which  was  now 
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almost  entirely  dispersed,  whole  bodies  deserted, 
and  went  over  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  soon  alter  the 

battle. 


HISTORY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

MARESCHAL  KEITH  LAYS  BOHEMIA 
UNDER  CONTRIBUTION. 


THE  AUSTRIANS  TAKE  SCH  WEIDNITZ. 

Whilst  bis  Prussian  majesty  was  thus  success- 
ful against  the  French  and  imperialists,  the  Austri- 
ans, who  had  carefully  avoided  coming  to  an  open 
engagement  with   him,  gained    ground  apace  in 
Silesia.    A  detachment  of  their  army,  under  the 
command  of  count  Nadaad,  had  already  invested 
Schweidnits(  and  opened  the  trenches  before  it  on 
the  twenty-trxth  of  October.  The  Prussian  garrison, 
commanded  by  general  de  la  Motte  Fouquet,  deter, 
mined  to  defend  the  place. as  long  as  possible;  and 
accordingly  on  the  thirtieth  they  made  a  sally,  in 
wbich  they  lulled,  wounded,  and  took  prisoners, 
eight  hundred  of  the  besiegers,  and  did  some  dam- 
age to  thr-ir  works  ;  but  on  the  sixth  of  November 
the  Austrian*  began  to  cannonado  the  city  furiously, 
and  on  the  eleventh  made  themselves  masters  of 
the  ramparts  by  assault.    The  garrison,  however, 
hating  taken  care,  during  the  siege,  to  throw  up  a 
strong  intrenchment  in  the  market  place,  retreated 
thither,  and  held  out-till  the  next  day,  when  they 
surrendered  themselves  prisoners  of  war.    After 
the  reduction  of  this  place,  general  Nadasti,  leav- 
ing in  it  a  sufficient  garrison^  marched  with  the  re- 
mainder of  his  troops,  and  joined  the  main  army  of 
the  Austrians,  under  the  command  of  prince  Charles 
of  Lorrain  and  mareschal  Daun,  who,  whilst  he  was 
busied  in  the  siege  of  Schwcidnitx,  had  invested 
Breslau  on  the  left  of  the  Oder ;  the  prince  of 
Severn  defending  it  on  the  right,  where  he  was 
strongly  encamped,  with  his  little  army,  under,  the 
cannon   of   the    city.     The    whole  army  of   the 
Austrians  being   now   re-assembled,    and    intelli- 
gence having  been  brought,  not  only  of  the  king  of 
Prussia's  late  victory  near  Leipsic,  but  also  that  he 
was  advancing  to  the  relief  of  the  prince  of  Bevern, 
it  was  resolved  immediately  to  attack  the  last  in 
his  intrenchments.    Accordingly,  on  the   twenty* 
second  of  November,  about  nine  in  the  morning, 
the  Austrians  began  a  most  furious  discharge  of 
their   cannon,   forty  of  which  were  twenty  four 
pounders,  and  this  continued  without  ceasing  till 
one,  when  it  was  succeeded  by  a  severe  fire  of 
their  small  nrms,  which  lasted  till  five  in  the  even- 
ing.    The  Prussians,   with  undaunted  resolution, 
stood  two  of  the  most  violent  attacks  mat  were  ever 
made  ;  but  at  the  third,  overpowered  by  numbers, 
and  assailed  on  both  fides,  they  began  to  lose 
ground,  and  were  forced  to  retire  from  one  in. 
trenchment  to  another.    In  this  extremity,  night 
coming  on,  the  Prussian  generals  fearing  their  In- 
trenchments woidd  be   entirely  forced,  and  that 
they  should  then  be  totally  defeated,  thought  pro- 
per to  retreat.     The  prince  of  Bevern,  with  the 
greatest  part  of  the  army,  retired  to  an  eminence 
on  the  banks  of  the  Oder,  whilst  the  rest  of  the 
troops  threw  themselves  into  Breslau,  which  they 
might  have  defended,  in  all  probability,  till  the  king 
had  come  to  its  relief.    But,  on  the  twenty-fourth, 
their  commander  in  chief,  the  prince  of  Bevern, 
going  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy,  with  only  a  single 
groom  to  attend  him,  fell  in  among  a  party  of  Croats, 
who  took  him  prisoner  (2).    His  army  thus  depriv- 
ed of  their  general,  retreated  northward  that  night, 
leaving  in  Breslau  only  four  battalions,  who,  the 
next  day,  surrendered  the  place  by  capitulation, 
one  of  the  articles  of  which  was,  that  they  should 
not  serve  against  the  empress  or  her  allies,  for  two 
years.    All  the  magazines,  chests,  artillery,  &c.  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  the  Austrians.    The  garri- 
son marched  out  with  all  military  honours,  conduct- 
ed by  general  Leswitx,  governor  of  Breslau.  Though 
the  Austrians  sung  Tc  Dcum  for  this  victory,  they 
owned  that  such  another  would  put  an  end  to  their 
army,  for  it  cost  them  the  lives  of  twelve  thousand 
men  ;  a  number  almost  equal  to  the  whole  ot  the 
Prussian  army  before  the  battle.    They  had  four 
almost  inaccessible  intrenchments  to  force,  planted 
thick  with  cannon,  which  fired  cartridge-shot  from 
nine  in  the  morning  till  the  evening,  and  the  Prus- 
sians, when  attacked,  were  never  once  put  into  the 
least  confusion.    Among  the  slain,  on  the  side  of 
the  Austrians,  were  general  Wurben,  and  several 
other  officers  of  distinction.    The  loss  of  the  Prus- 
sians did  not  much  exceed  three  thousand  men,  in 
killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners.of  which  last  there 
were  about  sixteen  hundred.    Their  general  Klcist 
was  found  dead  on  the  field  of  battlo. 


Tbk  king  of  Prussia,  who,  like  Cesar,  thought 
nothing  was  done  while  any  thing  was  left  undone, 
stayed  no  "longer  at  Rosbach  than  till  the  routed 
forces  of  the  French  and  imperialists,  whom  he  had 
defeated  there  on  the  fifth  of  November,  were  to- 
tally dispersed.  Then  he  marched  directly  with  the 
greatest  part  of  his  army  for  Silesia,  and  on  the 
twenty-fourth  of  that  month  arrived  at  Naumburg 
on  the  Quotas,  a  little  river  which  runs  into  fht 
Bobber,  having  in  his  route  detached  mareschal 
Keith,  with  the  rest  of  his  army,  to  clear  Saxony 
from  all  the  Austrian  parties,  and  then  to  make  an 
irruption  into  Bohemia,  a  service  which  he  perform- 
ed so  effectually,  as  to  raise  large  contributions  in 
the  circles  of  Sats  and  Leitmerits,  and  even  to  give 
an  alarm  to  Prague  itself.  His  majesty  reserved 
for  himself  only  fifteen  thousand  men,  with  whom 
he  advanced,  with  his  usual  rapidity  to  Barchwitx, 
where,  notwithstanding  all  that  had  happened  at 
Schweidnits  and  at  Breslau,  he  was  joined  by 
twenty  four  thousand  more ;  part  of  them  troops 
which  he  had  ordered  from  Saxony,  part  the  re- 
mains of  tho  army  lately  commanded  by  the  prince 
of  Bevern,  and  part  the  late  garrison  of  Schweid- 
nits, which  had  found  means  to  escape  from  the 
Austrians,  and  accidentally  joined  their  king  open 
his  march  (3).  With  this  force,  though  greatly  in- 
ferior  in  number  to  that  of  the  enemy,  he  rceolved 
to  attack  the  Austrians,  who  were  intrenched  at 
Lissa  near  Breslau.  On  the  fourth  of  December 
he  seized  upou  their  ovens  at  Neumarck,  and  upon 
a  considerable  magazine,  guarded  by  two  regi- 
ments of  croats,  who  reared  to  a  rising  ground, 
where  his  majesty  ordered  his  hussars  to  surround 
them,  and  send  a  trumpet  to  summon  them  to  sur- 
render themselves  prisoners  of  war.  Upon  their 
refusal,  the  hussars  of  Ziethen  fell  upon  them  sabre 
in  hand,  and  some  hundreds  of  them  having  been  cut 
in  pieces,  the  rest  threw  down  their  arms,  begging 
for  quarter  on  their  knees.  After  this  seizure,  and 
after  having  distributed  to  his  army  the  bread  pre- 
pared for  bis  enemies,  he  began  again  the  next 
morning  his  march  towards  Lissa.  General  Ziethen, 
who  led  the  vanguard  of  light-horse,  about  seven  in 
the  morning  fell  in  with  a  body  of  Austrian  hussars, 
and  three  regiments  of  Saxon  dragoons,  whkh 
were  the  very  best  cavalry  the  enemy  had  left  after 
the  battle  of  the  twenty-second.  loey  had  been 
detached  by  the  Austrians,  in  order  to  retard  the 
king's  march,  and  to  conceal  their  own,  till  their 
batteries  should  be  completed ;  for,  as  they  held 
the  small  number  of  the  Prussians  in  contempt, 
their  intention  was  to  have  met  the  king  two  Ger- 
man miles  from  their  intrenchments.  The  Austrian 
cavalry  having  been  vigorously  repulsed  to  a  con- 
siderable distance,  general  Ziethen  perceived  that 
their  whole  army  was  forming.  He  immediately, 
acquainted  the  king  with  what  he  had  discovered, 
and  his  majesty,  after  having  himself  observed  the 
disposition  of  the  enemy,  made  his  own  with  that 
sagacity  and  despatch  for  which  he  has  always  been 
remarkable.  The  action  began  by  attacking  a  bat- 
tery of  forty  pieces  of  large  cannon,  which  covered 
the  right  wing  of  the  enemy.  The  two  battalions  of 
guards,  with  the  regiments  of  the  margrave  Charles 
and  of  Itzcnplitz,  marched  up,  amidst  a  most  terriblo 
fire,  to  the  very  mouths  of  the  cannon,  with  their 
bayonets  screwed.  In  this  attack  the  Prussians  sus- 
tained their  greatest  loss,  though  the  battery  was 
carried  as  soon  almost  as  they  could  reach  it :  men 
the  enemy's  artillery,  now  turned  against  the 
selves,  played  furiously  upon  them  with  their  oi 
powder.  From  that  instant  the  two  wings 
the  centre  of  the  Prussians  continued  to  drive 
the  enemy  before  them,  advancing  all  the  time 
with  that  firm  and  regular  pace  for  which  they 
have  always  been  renowned,  without  ever  halt- 
ing or  giving  way.  The  ground  which  the  Austri- 
ans occupied  was  very  advantageous,  and  every 
circumstance  that  could  render  it  more  so  had 
been  improved  to  the  utmost  by  the  diligence  and 
skill  of  count  Daun,  who,  remembering  his  for* 
mcr  success,  was  emboldened  to  enter  the  lists 
again  with  his  royal  antagonist.  The 
however,  no  way  terrified  by  the  enemy's 
uon,  nor  their  numbers,  went  calmly  and  dread* 
fully  forward.  It  was  almost  impossible,  in  the 
beginning,  for  the  Prussian  cavalry  to  act,  en  ac- 
count of  the  impediments  of  fallen  trees,  which  the 
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enemy  had  cut  down  and  laid  I n  the  field  of  battle, 
to  retard  their  approach  ;  bat  a  judicious  disposi- 
tion which  the  king  made  overcame  that  disad- 
vantage. When  he  first  formed  his  army,  he  had 
placed  four  battalions  behind  the  cavalry  of  his 
right  wing,  foreseeing  that  general  Nadasti,  who 
was  placed  with  a  corps  of  reserve  on  the  enemy's 
left,  designed  to  take  aim  in  flank.  It  happened 
as  he  had  foreseen,  this  general's  horse  attacked 
the  king's  right  wing  with  great  fnry  ;  but  he  was 
received  with  so  severe  a  fire  from  the  four  bat- 
talions, that  he  was  obliged  to  retire  in  disorder. 
The  enemy  gave  way  on  all  sides ;  but  at  some  dis* 
tanre  recovered  themselves,  and  rallied  three 
tunes,  animated  by  their  officers,  and  by  the  supe- 
riority of  their  numbers.  Every  time  they  made  a 
stand,  the  Prussians  attacked  them  with  redoubled 
vigour,  and  with  success  equal  to  their  bravery. 
Towards  night,  the  enemy,  soil  retreating,  fell  into 
disorder.  Their  two  wings  fled  in  confusion ;  one 
of  them,  closely  pressed  by  the  king,  retired  to- 
wards Breslau,  and  took  shelter  under  the  cannon 
of  that  city ;  the  other,  pursued  by  the  greatest 
part  of  the  light  cavalry,  took  their  flight  towards 
Canth  and  Schweidnits.  Six  thousand  Austrians 
fell  in  tins  engagement,  and  the  Prussians,  who 
had  only  five  hundred  men  killed,  and  two  thou- 
sand three  hundred  wounded,  made  upwards  of 
ten  thousand  of  the  enemy  prisoners,  among  whom 
were  two  hundred  and  ninety-one  officers.  They 
took  also  a  hundred  and  sixteen  cannon,  flfty~ono 
colours  and  standards,  and  four  thousand  waggons 
of  ammunition  and  baggage.  The  consequences 
that  followed  this  victory  declared  its  importance. 
Future  ages  wfil  read  with  astonishment,  that  the 
same  prince,  who  but  a  few  months  before  seemed 
on  the  verge  of  inevitable  ruin,  merely  by  the  dint 
of  his  own  abilities,  without  the  assistance  of  any 
friend  whatever,  with  troops  perpetually  harassed 
by  long  and  painful  marches,  and  by  continual 
sttrmsshes  and  battles,  not  only  retrieved  his  af- 
fairs, which  almost  every  one,  except  himself, 
thought  past  redress ;  but.  in  the  midst  of  winter, 
in  countries  where  it  was  judged  next  to  impossible 
for  any  troops  to  keep  the  field  at  mat  season,  con- 
quered the  united  force  of  France  and  the  empire 
at  Rosbach,  on  the  fifth  of  November  ;  and  on  the 
same  day  of  the  very  next  month,  with  a  great  part 
of  the  same  army,  was  at  Llssa,  where  he  again 
triumphed  over  all  the  power  of  the  housf  of 
Austria.  Pursuing  his  advantage,  he  immediately 
invested  Breslau,  and  within  two  days  after  this 
great  victory  every  thing  was  in  readiness  to  be* 
siege  it  in  form.  His  troops,  flushed  with  success, 
were  at  first  for  storming  it,  but  the  king,  knowing 
Ike  etrength  of  the  garrison,  which  consisted  of  up- 
of  thirteen  thousand  men,  and  considering 
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both  the  fatigues  which  his  own  soldiers  had  lately 
undergone,  and  the  fatal  consequences  that  might 
enene,  should  they  fail  of  success  in  this  attempt, 
ordered  the  approaches  to  bo  carried  on  hi  the 
aaanl  form.      His    commands  were  obeyed,  and 
Breslau  surrendered  to  him  on  the  twentieth  of 
December  in  the  morning.    The  garrison,  of  which 
ten  thousand  bore  arms,  and  between  threq  and 
four  thousand    lay  sick  or  wounded,  were  made 
prisoners  of  war.      Fourteen  of  these   prisoners 
were  officers  of  high  rank.    The  military  cheat,  a 
rant  treasure,  frith  eighty  pieces  of  cannon,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  victors,  who  lost  only  about 
twenty  men  in  their  approaches.   During  the  siege, 
a  magazine,  of  powder  was  set  on  fire  by  a  bomb, 
which  occasioned  great  confusion  among  the  be- 
sieged,   and  damaged  one  of  the  bastions.    The* 
strong  fortress  of  Schweidnitz  still  remained  in  the 
enemy's  possession,  defended  by  a  garrison  so  nu- 
merous,  that   it    might  be  compared  to  a  small 
army,  and  whilst  that  continued  so,  the  king  of 
Pruaeia's  victories  m  Silesia  were  of  no  decisive  ef- 
fect.    For  this  reason,  though  it  was  now  the  dead 
of  winter,  and  the  soldiers  stood  in  need  of  repose, 
Us  majesty  resolved,  if  possible,  to  become  master 
of  that  place  before  the  end  of  the  year  :  but  as  a 
done   siege    was   impracticable,  a  blockade   was 
formed,  as  strictly  as  the  rigour  of  the  season  would 
permit  (4).    It  was  not,  however,  till  the  beginning 
of  the  ensuing  campaign  that  this  place  was  taken. 
The  Prussians  opened  their  trenches  before  it  on 
the  third  of  April,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
fifty- eight,  and  erected  two  large  batteries,  which 
kept  a  continual  fire  upon  the  town.    The  artillery 
of  the  besiegers  consisted  of  three  hundred  pieces 


of  cannon,  of  different  dimensions,  and  eighty  mor- 
tars ;  an  amazing  artillery,  and  such  as  we  have 
never  hoard  of  in  former  campaigns.  On  the  night 
of  the  fourteenth,  the  Prussians  carried  one  of  the 
chief  works  by  assault,  and  lodged  themselves 
therein :  the  commandant  capitulated  the  next  day, 
with  the  garrison,  which  was  now  greatly  reduced 
in  number,  being  not  half  of  what  it  amounted  to 
at  the  beginning  of  the  blockade.  Thus,  all  the 
parts  of  Silesia  which  the  king  of  Prussia  had  lost 
by  one  unfortanate  blow,  fell  again  into  his  posses- 
sion ;  and  his  affairs,  which  but  a  few  months  be- 
fore seemed  Irretrievable,  were  now  re-established 
upon  a  firmer  basis  than  ever.  Toe  Prussian  par- 
ties not  only  re-possesscd  themselves  of  those  parts 
of  Silesia  which  belonged  to  their  king,  but  pene- 
trated into  the  Austrian  division,  reduced  Jagern- 
dorf,  Troppau,  Tretchen,  and  several  other  places, 
and  left  the  empress-queen  scarce  any  footing  in 
that  canntry,  in  which,  a  few  days  before,  she 
reckoned  her  dominion  perfectly  established. 

HOSTILITIES  OF  THE  SWEDES  IN 
POMERAN1A. 

The  Swedes,  after  many  debates  between  their 
king  and  senate,  had  at  length  resolved  upon  an 
open  declaration  against  the  king  of  Prussia,  and, 
in  consequence  of  that  resolution,  sent  so  many 
troops  into  Pomerania,  that  by  the  end  of  August, 
their  army  in  that  country  amounted  to  twenty-five 
thousand  men.  Their  first  act  of  hostility  was  the 
seizure  of  Anclam  and  Demmin,  two  towns  that 
lay  in  the  way  to  Stetin,  against  which  their  prin- 
cipal design  was  levelled.  But  before  they  pro- 
ceeded farther,  general  Hamilton,  their  commander, 
by  way  of  justifying  the  conduct  of  his  master,  pub- 
lished a  declaration,  setting  forth,  "  That  the  king 
of  Sweden,  as  guarantee  of  the  treaty  of  Westpha- 
lia, could  not  help  sending  his  troops  mto  the  upper 
part  of  the  dutchy  of  Pomerania  belonging  to  tho 
king  of  Prussia;  and  that,  therefore,  all  tho  officers 
appointed;  to  receive  the  public  reveuue  in  that 
country  atust  pay  what  money  they  had  in  their 
hands  to  him,  who  was  commissioned  to  receive  it 
for  his  Swedish  majesty  :  that,  moreover,  an  exact 
account  was  required,  within  eight  days,  of  the  re- 
venues of  the  country ;  but  that  no  more  than  or- 
dinary contributions  would  be  demanded  of  the 
inhabitants,  who  might  rest  assured  that  the  Swed- 
ish tfroops  should  observe  the  strictest  discipline." 
After  this  declaration,  they  attacked  the  lit.le  for- 
tress of  Penemundc.  upon  the  river  Pene,  and  on 
.the  twenty-third  of  September,  after  a  siege  of 
nine  days,  obliged  the  garrison,  which  consisted 
only  of  militia,  to  surrender  themselves  prisoners 
of  way.  Thjs  alternative  the  commanding  officer 
chosi,  rather  than  engage  not  to  serve  fur  two 
yeartj  observing,  that  such  an  engagement  was  in- 
consistent with  his  honour,  whilst  has  prince  had 
so  nulch  occasion  for  his  service  ;  and  the  Swedish 
general,  touched  with  this  noble  way  of  thinking, 
was,  on  his  part,  so  generous  as  to  give  him  his  U 
berry.  On  the  other  hand,  general  Manteuffel, 
who  commanded  the  Prussian  forces  then  in  Po- 
mersfoia,  amounting  to  twelve  thousand  men,  with 
whom  he  was  encamped  before  Stetin,  to  cover 
that  place,  published  in  answer  to  this  a  declara- 
tion, enjoining  the  inhabitants  of  Pomerania  to  re- 
main faithful  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  their  lawful 
sovereign,  under  pain  of  incurring  his  just  indigna- 
tionj  and  absolutely  forbidding  them  to  pay  any 
regarft  to  the  Swedish  manifesto. 

Id  the  mean  time,  mareschai  Lehwald,  immedi- 
ately fcfter  the  battle  of  Norkitteu,  when  the  Rus- 
sian! began  their  retreat,  detached  prince  George 
6f  tfdlstein  Gottorp,  with  a  considerable  body  of 
forcW,  to  the  relief  of  Pomerania ;  and  shorty  after, 
the  flasiian  forces  having  totally  evacuated  every 

Spart  df  Prussia,  except  Memel,  and  most  of  them 
being  actually  gone  into  winter-quarters,  he  himself 
Uoved  with  an  additional  reinforcement  of  sixteen 
pxlajrad  men.  Upon  his  approach,  the  Swedes, 
who  were  then  encamped  at  FerdinandsholF,  and 
had'btegun  to  fill  up  the  harbour  of  Swinnemunde, 
by  way  of  previous  preparation  for  the  siege  of  Ste- 
am retired  With  such  precipitation,  that  they  did 
not  allow  themselves  time  to  draw  off  a  little  gorri- 
sod  they  had  at  Wollin,  consisting  of  two  hundred 
and  ten  men,  who  were  made  prisoners  of  war. 
Dehunin  was  cannonaded  by  the  Prussians  on  the 
twenty-ninth  of  December ;  and  the  Swedes  having 
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l»t«&eoftcrr«Bd  tarty  men,  desired  to  capitulate,    to  withdraw 

As,  in  order  to  ease  the  troops,  it  was  not  thought    stores,  ' 

pre  per  to  continue  the  siege-  m  so  sharp  a  season,  •  formidable  quantity  of  both. 

their  request  was  granted,  and  they  had  leave  to  I  coart  of  Vienna  towards  hi 

retire  with  two  pieces  of  cannon.     The  Prussian*    unmerited  and  so  extraordinary, 

took  possession  of  the  town  on  the  second  day  of !  to  and  words  to  express  it;  bat  w] 


a 
of  the 


it 


toot  possession  01  tne  sown  on  tne  Seconal  day  of  i  to  ami  words  to  express 

January;  after  the  Swedes  had,  on  the  thirtieth  of ,  pretexts  she  may  have  made  we  of  to  p»tw*«r  her 
December,  likewise  green  op  Anclam,  where  the  behaviour  towards  England,  it  doth  not  appear  that 
conquerors- took  a  hundred  and  fifty  prisoners,  and  they  can  be  extended  so  tar  as  to  excuse  the  nv 
fbund  a  considerable  imnme  of  provisions  and  ,  f ongement,  in  concert  with  Prance,  of  the  mast  so 
ammunition.  Marescbal  Lehwald  then  passed  the  >  lemn  treaties  between  her  and  your  high  might*. 
Pine,  entered  Swedish  Pomerania,  and  reduced  ti esses.  The  king  neTer  doubted  that  year  high 
Cutzkow,  Loitx,  Trips  us,  and  Nebcin  gen.  At  the  aiightiae»ses  would  hare  made  piopet  reps  ear  uta- 
ume  time,  lieutenant-general  Scboiicmmer  passed  tions  to  the  two  courts  newly  sJhed,  to  demonstrate 
with  bis  corps  from  the  isle  of  Wollin  into  the  isle  the  injustice  of  such  a  proceeding,  and  the  danger 
of  I  sedom,  and  from  thence  to  YVolg&st,  the  Swedes  that  anight  afterwards  result  from  it.  Your  high 
baring  abandoned  this  town,  as  wtU  as  Schwine-  .  mightinesses  will  have  perceived  that  yovr 
mundc,  and  the  fort  of  Fcnemande.  The  prince  of  on  the  first  step  encouraged  the  two  courts, 
Holstcin  advanced  as  far  as  Grimm  and  GrienV  alhed,  to  attempt  others ;  and  who  **a>  say 
a  aide,  and  the  Swedes,  losing;  one  town  after  ano-  they  will  stop?  The  pretext  at  first  w,  tin 
ther,  till  they  had  nothing  left  m  Pomerania  but  the  which  the  empress-queen  stood  in  of  the  troops  for 
port  of  Stralsuud,  continued  retreating  tiQ  they  had  1  the  war  kindled  in  the  empire,  and  the  necessity  of 
reached  this  last  place.  The  French  party  in  Sweden,  |  providing  far  the  safety  of 
to  comfo:t  the  people,  called  this  retreat,  or  rather  •  *■*!  afterwards  of  near  i 
flight,  going  into  winter-quarters.  The  Prussian  '  England  But,  high  and  mighty  mrda,  it 
hassars  were  not  idle  wbererer  they  penetrated ;  evident  that  the  two 
Cor,  besides  plundering  and  pillaging, 
a  coutriburtion  of  a  hundred  and  sixty 

in  Swedish  Pomerania.  The  MecUenburgb-  '.  country, 
who  had  joined  the  Sweden  with  six  thousand  of ' 
their  troops,  now  found  cause  to  repent  of  their    meases,  at  a 
forwardness,  being  left  quite  exposed  to  the  reseat- 
ment  of  the  victors,  who  chastated  them  with  the     order  to  he  sent 
aaost  severe  exactions.    The  army  of  the  Swedes,     nfl  to 

though  they  did  not  fight  a  battle,  was, by  ■j^m-t.  '  frarndship,  and  parity  of  mherests,  of  Ci 
and  other  accidents,  reduced  to  half  the  '  «■••  H  ~ 

consisted  of  when  tkn  tank 

The  landgrave  of  Hesse-Carrel, 
tones  were  invaded  by  the  French,  i 
of  their  advantage  in  the  affair  of  IT 

phed  to  the  king  of  Sweden,  as 

tees  of  the  treaty  of  Weatphaha, 

spiny  his  good  omces  with  the  coart  of  ] 
favourable  treatasent  ft 
sajsaty.bythe 
senate,  thought  piopei  to 
this  request,  alleging,  that  as  the  crown  of  Si 

of  the  principal  guarantees  of  the  treat?  !  ▼*** 
it  would  be  highly  * 


MEMORIAL  PRESENTED  TO  THE  DCTCH. 
Tbk  court  of~ 
me  Dutch,  on  account  of  the  extreme  mrihty  with     king,  or  of  any  prince  or 
j*^*??  haA  aranted  the  Preach  a  free  passage  j  Kmfof  Prance/     In 

of  this  i  imperial  and  < 
'P?***  *******  P*oper>y  reaaonstrated  agaiast     that  no  province,  dry. 
step,  before  it  was  aniikatUy  resolved  en,  '"         " 

at  least  declared  to  be  so ;  I 

aO  the  aafexartian  that  was  «*- 
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in  the  good  sense,  pTndence,  and  friendship 
of  your  high  mightinesses,  that  he  makes  not  die 
least  doubt  of  your  taking  the  most  efficacious  meas- 
ures to  clear  up  an  affair  of  such  importance  ;  and 
of  your  being  pleased,  in  concert  with  bis  majesty, 
to  watch  over  the  fate  of  a  country,  whose  situa- 
tion and  independence  hare,  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury, been  regarded  as  one  of  the  principal  supports 
of  your  liberty  and  commerce."  It  does  net  appear 
that  this  remonstrance  had  the  desired  effect  upon 
the  States-general,  who  were  apprehensive  of  em- 
broiling themselves  with  an  enemy  so  remarkably 
alert  in  taking  all  advantages.  The  truth  is,  they 
were  not  only  unprepared  for  a  rupture  with 
Prance,  but  extremely  unwifflng  to  forego  the 
commercial  profits  which  they  derived  from  their 
neutrality. 

The  king  of  Prussia,  about  this  period,  began  to 
harbour  a  suspicion  mat  certain  other  powers 
Imaged  eagerly  to  enjoy  the  same  respite  from  the 
dangers  and  inconveniences  of  war,  and  that  he 
ran  the  risk  of  being  abandoned  by  his  sole  patron 
and  ally,  who  seemed  greatly  alarmed  at  his  defeat 
in  Bohemia,  and  desirous  of  detaching  himself  from 
a  connection  which  might  be  productive  of  the 
most  disagreeable  consequences  to  bis  continental 
interest.  Stimulated  by  this  opinion,  his  Prussian 
majesty  is  said  to  have  written  an  cxpostulatory 
letter  [See  note  3  K,  at  the  end  of  this  Vol.]  to  the 
king  of  Great  Britain,  in  which  he  very  plainly 
taxes  that  monarch  with  haying  instigated  him  to 
commence  hostilities ;  and  insists  upon  his  remem- 
bering the  engagements  by  which  he  was  so  so- 
lemnfv  bound.  From  the  strain  of  this  letter,  and 
the  Prussian's  declaration  to  the  British  minister 
when  he  first  set  out  foi  Saxony,  importing,  that 
he  was  going  to  fight  the  king  of  England's  battles, 
a  notion  was  generally  conceived  that  those  two 
powers  had  agreed  to  certain  private  pacta  or  con- 
ventions, tiie  particulars  of  which  nave  not  yet 
transpired.  Certain  it  is,  a  declaration  was  de- 
livered to  the  Prussian  resident  at  London,  which 
appears  to  hare  been  calculated  as  an  answer  to 
the  letter.  In  that  paper  the  king  of  Great  Britain 
declared,  that  the  overtures  made  by  his  majesty's 
electoral  ministers  in  Germany,  touching  the  checks 
received  on  the  continent,  should  hare  no  influence 
on  his  majesty  as  king  :  that  he  saw,  in  the  same 
light  as  before,  the  pernicious  effects  of  the  union 
between  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Versailles, 
threatening  a  subversion  of  the  whole  system  of 
public  hberty,  and  of  die  independence  of  the  Eu- 
ropean powers :  that  he  considered  as  a  fatal  con- 
sequence of  this  dangerous  connection  the  cession 
made  by  the  court  of  Vienna  of  the  ports  in  the 
Netherlands  to  France,  in  such  a  critical  situation, 
and  contrary  to  the  faith  of  the  most  solemn  trea- 
ties :  that,  whatever  might  be  the  success  of  his 
arms,  his  majesty  was  determined  to  act  in  con- 
stant concert  with  the  king  of  Prussia,  in  employing 
the  most  efficacious  means  to  frustrate  the  unjust 
and  oppressive  designs  of  their  common  enemies. 
He  concluded  with  assuring  the  king  of  Prussia, 
that  the  British  crown  would  continue  to  fulfil,  with 
the  greatest  punctuality,  its  engagements  with  his 
Prussian  majesty,  and  to  support  him  with  firm- 
ness and  vigour.  Such  a  representation  could  not 
fafl  of  being  agreeable  to  a  prince,  who,  at  this 
juncture,  stood  in  need  of  an  extraordinary  cor- 
dial. He  knew  he  could  securely  depend,  not  only 
on  the  good  faith  of  an  English  ministry,  but  also 
on  the  good  plight  of  the  British  nation,  which, 
like  an  indulgent  nurse,  hath  always  presented  the 
nipple  to  her  meagre  German  allies.  Those,  how- 
ever, who  pretended  to  consider  and  canvas 
events,  without  prejudice  and  prepossession,  could 
not  help  owning  their  surprise,  at  hearing  an  alli- 
ance stigmatised  as  pernicious  to  the  system  of 
public  liberty,  and  subversive  of  the  independence 
of  the  European  powers,  as  they  remembered  that 
tins  affiance  was  the  effect  of  necessity,  to  which 
the  house  of  Austria  was  reduced,  for  its  own  pre- 
servation; reduced,  as  its  friends  and  partisans 
affirm,  by  tho?e  very  potentates  that  now  reproachr 
ed  her  with  these  connections. 

DISPUTES  CONCERNING  THE  CONVENTION 
OF  CLOSTER-SEVEN. 

His  Britannic  majesty  was  resolved  that  the 
king  of  Prussia  should  have  no  cause  to  complain 
off  bis  indifference,  whatever  reasons  he  had  to  ex- 


claim against  the  convention  of  Closter-Seven, 
which  he  did  not  scruple  to  condemn  as  a  very 
scandalous  capitulation,  as  much  as  he  disapproved 
of  the  conduct,  in  consequence  of  which,  near  forty 
thousand  men  were  so  shamefully  disarmed,  and 
lost  to  his  cause.  Those  stipulations  also  met  with 
a  very  unfavourable  reception  in  England,  where 
the  motions  of  the  allied  army,  in  their  retreat  be- 
fore the  enemy,  were  very  freely  censured,  and 
some  great  names  exposed  to  the  ridicule  and  con- 
tempt of  the  public.  This  event,  so  singular  in 
itself,  and  so  important  in  its  consequences,  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  privy-council,  where  it 
is  said  to  have  been  canvassed  with  great  warmth 
and  animosity  of  altercation.  The  general  com- 
plained that  he  was  restricted  by  peremptory  or- 
ders from  the  regency  of  Hanover ;  and  they  were 
reported  to  have  used  recriminations  in  their  de- 
fence. In  all  probability,  every  circumstance  of 
tiie  dispute  was  not  explained  to  the  satisfaction  of 
al)  parties,  inasmuch  as  that  great  commander 
quitted  the  harvest  of  military  glory,  and  like  an- 
other Cincinnatus,  retired  to  his  plough.  The  con- 
vention of  Closter-Seven  was  equally  disagreeable 
to  the  courts  of  London  and  Versailles.  The  former 
saw  the  electorate  of  Hanover  left,  by  this  capitu- 
lation,, at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy,  who  had  taken 
possession  of  the  whole  country,  seized  the  reve- 
nues, exacted  contributions,  and  changed  the  whole 
form  of  government,  In  the  name  of  ms  most  chris- 
tian majesty :  while  the  French  army,  which  had 
been  employed  in  opposing  the  Hanoverians,  was 
now  at  liberty  to  throw  their  additional  force  into 
the  scale  against  the  king  of  Prussia,  who,  at  that 
period,  seemed  to  totter  on  the  verge  of  destruc- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  the  French  ministry 
thought  their  general  bad  granted  too  favourable 
terms  to  a  body  of  forces,  whom  he  had  cooped  up 
in  such  a  manner,  that,  in  a  little  time,  they  must 
have  surrendered  at  discretion.  They,  therefore, 
determined  either  to  provoke  the  Hanoverians  by 
fll  usage  to  an  {attraction  of  the  treaty,  or,  should 
that  be  found  impracticable,  renounce  it  as  an  im- 
perfect convention,  established  without  proper  au- 
thority. Both  expedients  were  used  without  re- 
serve. They  were  no  sooner  informed  of  the  capi- 
tulation, than  they  refused  to  acknowledge  its 
validity,  except  on  condition  that  the  Hanoverian 
troops  should  formally  engage  to  desist  from  all 
service  against  France  and  her  allies  during  the 
present  war,  and  be  disarmed  on  their  return  to 
their  own  country.  At  the  same  time  her  general, 
who  commanded  in  the  electorate,  exhausted  the 
country,  by  levying  exorbitant  contributions,  and 
connived  at  such  outrages  as  degraded  bis  own 
dignity,  and  reflected  disgrace  on  the  character  of 
his  nation.  The  court  of  London,  to  make  a  merit 
of  necessity,  affected  to  consider  the  conventional 
act  as  a  provisional  armistice,  to  pave  the  way  for 
a  negotiation  that  might  terminate  in  a  general 

Kace,  and  proposals  were  offered  for  that  purpose ; 
t  the  French  ministry  kept  aloof,  and  seemed 
resolved  that  the  electorate  of  Hanover  should  be 
annexed  to  their  king's  dominions.  At  least, 
they  were  bent  upon  keeping  it  as  a  precious  de- 
pontum,  which,  in  the  plan  of  a  general  pacification, 
they  imagined,  would  counterbalance  any  advan- 
tage that  Great  Britain  might  obtain  in  other  parts 
of  tiie  world.  Had  they  been  allowed  to  keep  this 
deposit,  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  would  have 
saved  about  twenty  millions  of  money,  together 
with  the  lives  of  her  best  soldiers ;  and  Westphalia 
would  have  continued  to  enjoy  all  the  blessings  of 
security  and  peace.  But  the  king  of  England's 
tenderness  for  Hanover  was  one  of  the  chief  sources 
of  the  misfortunes  which  befel  the  electorate.  He 
could  not  bear  the  thoughts  of  seeing  it.  even  for  a 
season,  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy ;  and  his  own  sen- 
timents in  this  particular  were  reinforced  by  the 
pressing  remonstrances  of  the  Prussian  monarch, 
whom  at  this  juncture,  he  thought  it  dangerous  to 
disoblige.  Actuated  by  these  motives,  he  was 
pleased  to  see  tiie  articles  of  the  convention  so  pal 
pably  contravened,  because  the  violation  unbound 
nis  hands,  and  enabled  him,  consistently  with  good 
faith,  to  take  effectual  steps  for  the  assistance  of  his 
ally,  and  the  recovery  of  nis  own  dominions.  He, 
therefore,  in  quality  of  elector  of  Brunswkk-Lunen- 
bourg,  published  a  declaration,  observing,  "That 
his  royal  highness  the  duke  of  Cumberland  had,  on 
his  part,  honestly  fulfilled  all  the  conditions  of  the 
convention ;  but  the  duke  de  Richelieu  demanded 
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that  the  troopi  should  enter  into  an  engagement    army ;  hat  he  could  not  help  ap. 
specified  abort*,  and  lay  down  their  arms  ;  although    highness,  that  if  this  army  should 

it  was  expressly  stipulated  in  the  convention,  that    vocal  step,  and,  still  more,  should        ^__ 

they  should  not  be  regarded  as  prisoners  of  war,    act  of  hostility,  he  would  then  push  matters  to  the 
under  which  quality  alone  they  could  be  disarmed :     last  extremity,  looking  upon  himself  as  authorized 
that  the  French  court  pretended  to  treat  the  con-  '  so  to  do  by  the  rule*  of  war :  that  he  would  set  fire 
▼ention  as  a  military  regulation  only:  aud,  indeed,    to  all  palaces,  houses,  and  gardens ;  sack,  all  the 
it  was  originally  nothing  more  ;  but  as  they  had    towns  and  Tillages,  without  sparing  the  most  incon 
expressly  disowned  its  validity,  and  a  negotiation    siderable  cottage,  and  subject  the  country  to  an  the 
had  been  actually  begun  for  disarming  the  auxilia-    horrors  of  war  and  devastation.    He  conjured  his 
lies    upon  certain  conditions,  though  the  French    serene  highness  to  reflect  on  these  particulars,  and 
general  would  never    answer   categorically,   but    begged  he  would  not  lay  him  under  the  necessity 
waited  always  for  fresh  instructions  from  Versail-    of  taking  steps  so  contrary  to  his  own  personal 
les,  the  nature  of  that  act  was  totally  changed,  and     **™cte]r»  *•  w,enJ*  to  the  natural  humanity  of  the 
what  was  at  first  an  agreement  between  general     **~      *"     _Ai"  "    *r~  *vs"  1-**"  — 
and  general,  was  now  become  a  matter  of  state  be- 
tween the  two  courts  of  Ijondon  and  Versailles : 
that,  however  hard  the  conditions  of  the  convention 
appeared  to  be  for  the  troops  of  Hanover,  his  Bri- 
tannic majesty  would  have  acquiesced  in  them,  had 
not  the  French  glaringly  discovered  their  design  of 
totally  ruining  his  army,  and  his  dominions  ;  and, 
by  the  most  outrageous  conduct,  freed  his  Britannic 
majesty  from  every  obligation  under  which  he  had 
been  laid  by  the  convention  :  that,  in  the  midst  of 
the  armistice,  the  most  open  hostilities  had  been 
committed :  the  rastle  of  Schartzfels  had  been  for- 
cibly seixed  and  pillaged,  and  the  garrison  made 
prisoners  of  war :  the  prisoners  made  by  the  French 
before  the  convention  had  not  been  restored,  ac- 
cording to  an  express  article  stipulated  between  the 
generals,  though  it  had  been  fulfilled  on  the  part  of 
the  electorate,  by   the   immediate   release  of  the 
French  prisoners  ;  the  bailies  of  those  districts,  from 
which  the  French  troops  were  excluded  by  mutual 
agreement,  had  been  summoned,  on  pain  of  military 
execution,  to  appear  before  the  French  commissary, 
and  compelled  to  deliver  into  his  hands  the  pub- 
lic revenue :  the  French  had  appropriated  to  them- 
selves part  of  those  magazines,  which,  by  express 
agreement,  were  destined  for  the  use  of  the  elec- 
toral troops ;  and  they  had  seized  the  houses,  re- 
venue,  and  corn  belonging  to  the  king  of  Eng- 
land in  the  city  of  Bremen,  m  violation  of  their  cn- 
f;agement  to  consider  that  city  as  a  place  abso- 
utely  free  and  neutral.    He  took  notice,  that  they 
had  proceeded  to  menaces  unheard  of  among  civi- 
lized people,  of  burning,  sacking,  and  destroying 
every  thing  that  fell  in  their  way,  should  the  least 
hesitation  be  made  in  executing  the  convention  ac- 
cording to  their  interpretation." — Such  were  the 
professed  considerations  that  determined  his  Bri- 
tannic majesty  to  renounce  the  agreement  which 
they  had  violated,  and  have  recourse  to  arms  for 
the  relief  of  his  subjects  and  allies.    It  was  in  con- 
sequence of  this  determination  that  he  conferred 
the  command  of  his  electoral  army  on  prince  Fer- 
dinand of  Brunswick,  brother  to  the  duke  of  that 
name  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  Prussian 
army  by  his  great  military  talents,  and  was,  by 
blood  and  inclination,  as  well  as  interest,  supposed 
warmly  attached  to  his   Britannic  majesty.    The 
truth  is,  the  king  of  Prussia  recommended  him  to 
this  command,  because  he  knew  ho  could  depend 
upon  his  concurring  with  all  his  measures,  in  con- 
ducting the  operations  of  the  British  army.    The 
duke  do  Richelieu  was  no  sooner  informed  of  these 
particulars,  than  he  sent  a  letter  to  prince  Ferdi- 
nand, specifying,  "  That  although  for  some  days  he 
had  perceived  the  Hanoverian  troops  in  motion,  in 
order  to  form  themselves  into  a  body,  he  could  not 
imagine  the  object  of  these  movements  was  to  in- 
fringe the  convention  of  neutrality  which  had  been 
established  between  the  duke  of  Cumberland  and 
himself,  as  French  general ;  that  he  was  blinded 
so  far  dv  his  confidence  in  the  good  faith  of  the 
elector  of  Hanover,  who  had  signed  that  convention, 
as  to  believe  the  troops  were  assembled  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  be  distributed  into  winter- 
quarters,  which  had  been  assigned  them  by  the 
agreement ;  but  his  eyes  were  at  last  opened,  by 
repeated  advices  which  he  had  recerved  from  all 
quarters,  importing  that  the  Hanoverians  intended 
to  infringe  those  articles  which  ought  to  be  sacred 
and  inviolable :  he  affirmed,  the  king  his  master 
was  still  willing  to  give  fresh  proofs  of  his  modera- 
tion, and  hi*  desire  to  spare  the  effusion  or  human 
blood :  with  that  view  he  declared  to  his  serene 
highness,  in  the  name  of  his  most  christian  majesty, 
that  he  persisted  in  his  resolution  of  fulfilling  ex- 
actly all  the  points  of  the  convention,  provided  they 
should  be  equally  observed  by  the    Hanoverian 


French  nation."  To  this  letter,  which  was  second- 
ed by  the  count  de  Lynar,  the  Danish  ambassador, 
who  had  meditated  the,  convention,  prince  Ferdin- 
nand  returned  a  very  laconic  answer,  intimating, 
that  he  would  give  the  duke  de  Richelieu  bis  an- 
swer in  person  at  the  head  of  his  army.  At  this 
particular  juncture,  the  French  general  was  dis- 
posed to  abide  by  the  original  articles  of  the  con- 
vention, rattier  than  draw  upon  himself  the  hostili- 
ties of  an  army  which  he  knew  to  be  brave,  resolute, 
and  well  appointed,  and  which  he  saw  at  present 
animated  with  an  eager  desire  of  wiping  out  the 
disgrace  they  had  sustained  by  the  capitulation,  as 
well  as  of  relieving  their,  country  from  the  rrievout 
oppression  under  which  it  groaned. 

PROGRESS  OF  THE  HANOVERIAN  ARMY. 

About  the  latter  end  of  November  the  Hano- 
verian army  was  wholly  assembled  at  Stade,  under 
the  auspices  of  prince  Ferdinand,  who  resolved, 
without  delay,  to  drive  the  French  from  the  elector- 
ate, whither  they  now  began  their  march.     Part  of 
the  enemy's  rear,  consisting  of  two  thousand  men, 
was.  in  their  march  back  to  Zell,  attacked  in  Che 
bailiwick  of  Ebstorff,  and  entirely  defeated  by  gen- 
eral Schuylcnbourg ;  and,  in  a  few  days  after  this 
action,  another  happened  upon  the  river  Aller,  be- 
tween two  considerable  bodies  of  each  army,  ia 
which  the  Hanoverians,  commanded  by  general 
Zastrow,  remained  masters  of  the  field.     These 
petty  advantages  served  to  encourage  the  allies, 
and  put  them  in  possession  of  Lonenbcrg,  Zell,  and 
part  of  the  Brunswick  dominions,  which  the  enemy 
were  obliged  to  abandon.    The  operations  of  prince 
Ferdinand,  however,  were  retarded  by  the  resolu- 
tion and  obstinate  perseverance  of  the  French  offi- 
cer who   commanded  the  garrison  of  Harbourg. 
When  the  Hanoverian   troops   made   themselves 
masters  of  the  town,  he  retired  into  the   castle, 
which  he  held  out  against  a  considerable  detach- 
ment of  the  allied  army,  by  v*hom  it  was  invented ; 
at  length,  however,  the  fortifications  being  entirelj 
demolished,  he  surrendered  upon  capitulation.    On 
the  sixth  day  of  December,  prince  Ferdinand  began 
his  march  towards  Zell,  where  the  French  army 
had  taken  post,  under  the  command  of  the  duke  de 
Richelieu,  who,  at  the  approach  of  the  Hanoverians, 
called  in  his  advanced  parties,  abandoned  several 
magazines,  burned  all  the  farm  houses  and  build- 
ings belonging  to  the  sheep  walks  of  his  Britannic 
majesty,  without  paying  the  least  regard  to  the  re- 
presentations made  by  prince  Ferdinand  on  this 
subject ;  reduced  the  suburbs  of  Zell  to  ashes,  after 
having  allowed  his  men  to  plunder  the  houses,  and 
even  set  fire  to  the  orphan  hospital,  in  which  a 
great  number  of  helpless  children  are  said  to  have 
perished.    One  cannot,  without  horror,  reflect  upon 
such  brutal  acts  of  inhumanity.    The  French  troops 
on  divers  occasions,  and  in  different  parts  of  the 
empire,  acted  tragedies  of  the  same  nature,  which 
are  not  easily  rcconcileable  to  the  character  of  a 
nation  famed  for  sentiment  and  civility.    The  Ha- 
noverians having  advanced   within   a    league   of 
Zell,   the  two  armies   began  to   cannonade  each 
other ;  the  French  troops,  posted  on  the  right  of  the 
Aller,  burned   their  magazines,  and  retired  into 
the  town,  where  they  were  so  strongly  intrenched, 
that  prince  Ferdinand  could  not  attempt  the  river, 
the  passes  of  which  were  strongly  guarded  by  the 
enemy.    At  the  same  time,   his  troops  were  ex- 
posed to  great  hardships  from  the  severity  of  the 
weather  ;,  he,  therefore,  retreated  to  lltsen  and 

Lunenbourg,  where  his  army  was  put  into  winter 

auarters,  and  executed  several  small  enterprises  by 
etachment,  while  the  French  general  fixed  hi 
head-quarters  in  the  city  of  Hanover,  his  canton- 
ments extending  as  far  as  ZeD,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  which  many  sharp  skirmishes  were  fought 
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by  the  out-parties  with  various  success.  Thoir 
imperial  majesties  were  no  sooner  apprised  of 
these  transactions,  which  they  considered  as  in- 
fractions of  the  convention,  than  they  sent  an  intima- 
tion to  the  baron  de  Steinberg,  minister  from  the 
"king  of  Great  Britain  as  elector  of  Hanover,  that 
'he  should  appear  no  more  at  court,  or  confer  with 
their  ministers ;  and  that  his  residing  at  Vienna,  as 
he  might  easily  conceive,  could  not  be  very  agree- 
able :  in  consequence  of  which  message  he  retired, 
after  having  obtained  the  necessary  passports  for 
his  departure.  The  chagrin  occasioned  at  the  court 
of  Vienna  by  the  Hanoverian  army's  having  re- 
course to  their  arms  again^  was,  in  some  measure, 
alleviated  by  the  certain  tidings  received  from  Pe- 
tersburgb,  that  the  czarina  had  signed  her  accession 
ra  form  to  the  treaty  between  the  courts  of  Vienna, 
Versailles,  and  Stockholm. 

DEATH  OF  THE  QUEEN  OF  POLAND,  &c. 

In  closing  our  account  of  this  year's  transactions  on 
Che  continent,  we  may  observe,  that  on  the  sixteenth 
day  of  November  the  queen  of  Poland  died  at  Ber- 
lin of  an  apoplexy,  supposed  to  be  occasioned  by 
the  shock  she  received  on  hearing  that  the  French 
were  totally  defeated  at  Rosbach.    She  was  a  lady 
of  exemplary  virtue  and  piety  ;  whose  constitution 
had  been  broke  by  grief  and  anxiety  conceived 
from  the  distress  of  her  own  family,  as  well  as  from 
the  misery  to  which  s»he  saw  her  people  exposed. 
With  respect  to  the  Europeau  powers  that  were 
not   actually  engaged  a*  principals  in  the  war, 
they  seemed  industriously  to  avoid  every  step  that 
might  be  construed  a  deviation   from  the  most 
scrupulous    neutrality.     The   States-general  pro- 
ceeded with  great  circumspection,  in  the  middle 
course  between  two  powerful  neighbours,  equally 
jealous  and  formidable;  and  the  king  of  Spain  was 
gratified  for  his  forbearance  with  a  convention  set- 
tled between  him  and  the  belligerent  powers,  im- 
plying, that  his  subjects  should  pursue  their  com- 
merce at  sea  without  molestation,  provided  they 
should  not  transport  those  articles  of  merchandise 
which  were  deemed  contraband  by   all  nations. 
The  operations  at  sea,  during  the  course  of  this 
year,  either  in  Europe  or  America,  were  far  from 
being   decisive   or  important.     The  commerce  of 
Great  Britain  sustained  considerable  damage  from 
tine  activity  and  success  of  French  privateers,  of 
which  4i  great  number  had  been  equipped  in  the 
islands  of  Martinique  and  Guadaloupe.  The  Green- 
wich ship  of  war,  mounted  with  fifty  guns,  and  a 
frigate  of  twenty,  fell    into   the  hands    of    the 
enemy,  together  with  a  very  considerable  number 
of  trading  vessels.    On  the  other  hand,  the  English 
cruisers  and  privateers  acquitted  themselves  with 
equal  vigilance  and  valour.    The  due  d'Aquitaine, 
a  large  snip  of  fifty  guns,  was  taken  in  the  month  of 
June  by  two  British  ships  of  war,  after  a  severe 
engagement ;  and,  about  the  samo  time,  the  Aqui- 
lon,  of  nearly  the  same  force,  was  driven  ashore 
and  destroyed  near  Brest  by  the  Antelope,  one  of 
die  British  cruisers.    A  French  frigate  of  twenty 
six  guns,  called  the  Emcraude,  was  taken  in  the 
channel,  after  a  warm  engagement,  by  an  English 
ship  of  iuferior  force,  under  the  command  of  cap 
tain  Gilchrist,  a  gallant  and  alert  officer,  -who,  in 
the  sequel,  signalized  himself  on  divers  occasions, 
by  very  extraordinary  acts  of  valour.    All  the  sea- 
officers  seemed  to  be  animated  with  a  noble  emu- 
lation to  distinguish  themselves  in  the  service  of 
their  country,  and  the  spirit  descended  even  to  the 
captains  of  privateers,  who,  instead  of  imitating  the 
former  commanders  of  that  class,  in  avoiding  ships 
of  force,  and  centering  their  whole  attention  in 
advantageous  prizes,  now  encountered  the  armed 
ships  of  the  enemy,  and  fought  with  the  most  ob- 
stinate valour  in  the  pursuit  of  national  glory. 

FATE  OF  CAPTAIN  DEATH. 

Prrhaps  history  cannot  afford  a  more  remark- 
able instance  of  desperate  courage  than  that  which 
was  exerted  in  December  of  the  preceding  year, 
by  the  officers  and  crew  of  an  English  privateer, 
called  the  Terrible,  under  the  command  of  captain 
William  Death,  equipped  with  twenty-six  carriage 
guns,  and  manned  with  two  hundred  sailors.  On 
the  twenty-third  day  of  the  month  he  engaged  and 
made  prize  of  a  large  French  ship  from  Saint  Do- 
into  go,  after  an  obstinate  battle,  in  which  he  lost 
bis  own  brother  and  sixteen  seamen :  then  he  se- 
cured with  forty  men  his  prise,  which  contained  a 
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valuable  cargo,  and  directed  his  course  to  Eng- 
land ;  but  in  a  few  days  he  had  the  misfortune  to 
fall  in  with  the  Vengeance,   a  privateer  of  St. 
Maloes,  carrying  thirty-six  large   cannon,  with  a 
complement  of  three    hundred  and    sixty    men. 
Their  first  step  was  to  attack  the  prise,  which  was 
easily  retaken ;  then  the  two  ships  bore  down  upon 
the  Terrible,  whose  main-mast  wan  shot  away  by 
the  first  broadside.    Notwithstanding  this  disaster, 
the  Terrible  maintained  such  a   furious  engage- 
ment against  both  as  can  hardly  be  paralleled  in 
the  annals  of  Britain.    The  French  commander  and  v 
his  second  were  kilted,  with  two  thirds  of  his  com- 
pany ;  but  the  gallant    captain    Death,  with  the 
greater  part  of  his  officers,  and  almost  his  whole 
crew,  having  met  with  the  same  fate,  his  ship  was 
boarded   by  the  enemy,  who  found  no  more  than 
twenty-six  persons  alive,  sixteen  of  whom  were 
mutilated  by  the  loss  of  leg  or  arm,  and  the  other  ten 
grievously  wounded.    The  ship  itself  was  so  shat- 
tered, that  it  could  scarce  be  kept  above  water, 
and  the  whole  exhibited  a  scene  of  blood,  horror, 
and  desolation.    The  victor  itself  lay  like  a  wreck 
on  the  surface ;  and  in  this  condition  made  shift, 
with  great  difficulty,  to  tow  the  Terrible  (6)  into 
St.   Maloes,  where  she  was  not   beheld  without 
astonishment  and  terror.    This  adventure  was  no 
sooner  known  in  England,  than  a  liberal  subscrip- 
tion was  raised  for  the  support  of  Death's  widow, 
and  that  part  of  the  crew  which  survived  the  en- 
gagement.   In  this,  and  every  sea  rencounter  that 
happened  within  the  present  year,  the  superiority 
in  skill  and  resolution  was  ascertained  to  the  Bri- 
tish mariners ;  for  even  when  they  fought  against 
great  odds,  their  courage  was  generally  crowned 
with  success.    In  the  month  of  November,  captain 
Lockhart,  a  young  gentleman,  who  had  already 
rendered   himself  a  terror  to  the  enemy  as  com- 
mander of  a  small  frigate,  now  added  considerably 
to  his  reputation,  by  reducing  the  Melampe,  a  French 
privateer  of  Bayonne,  greatly  superior  to  his  own 
ship  in  number  of  men  and  weight  of  metal.    This 
exploit  was  seconded  by  another  of  the  same  na- 
ture, in  his  conquest  of  another  French  adventurer, 
called  the  Countess  of  Gramont ;  and  a  third  large 
privateer  of  Bayonne  was  taken  by  captain  Sau- 
marez,  commander  of  the  Antelope.    In  a  word, 
the  narrow  seas  were  so  well  guarded,  that  in  a 
little  time  scarce  a  French  ship  durst  appear  in 
the  English   channel,  which  the    British   traders 
navigated  without  molestation. 

SESSION  OPENED. 

On  the  first  day  of  December,  the  king  of  Great 
Britain  opened  the  session  of  parliament  with  a 
speech  from  the  throne,  which  seemed  calculated 
to  prepare  the  nation  for  the  expense  of  maintain- 
ing a  new  war  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  His  ma- 
jesty graciously  declared,  that  it  would  have  given 
him  a  most  sensible  pleasure  to  acquaint  them  at  the 
opening  of  the  session,  that  his  success  in  carrying 
on  the  war  had  been  equal  to  the  justice  of  his 
cause,  and  the  extent  and  vigour  of  the  measures 
formed  for  that  purpose.    He  expressed  the  firm- 
est confidence,  that  the  spirit  and  bravery  of  the 
nation,  so  renowned  in  all  times,  which  had  former- 
ly surmounted  so  many  difficulties,  were  not  to  be 
abated  by  a  few  disappointments,  which,  he  trusted, 
might  be  retrieved  by  the  blessing  of  God,  and  the 
zeal  and  ardour  of  his  parliament  for  his  majesty's 
honour  and  the  advantage  of  their  country.    He 
said  it  was  his  determined  resolution  to  apply  his 
utmost  efforts  for  the  security  of  his  kingdoms,  and 
for  the  recovery  and  protection  of  the  possessions 
and  rights  of  his  crown  and  subjects  in  America, 
and  elsewhere,  as  well  by  the  strongest  exertion 
of  hi*  naval  force,  as  by  all  other  methods.    Ho 
signified,    that    another    great    object    which  he 
had  at  heart,  was  the  preservation  of  the  protectant 
religion,  and  the  liberties  of  Europe ;  and,  in  that 
view,  to  encourage  and  adhere  to  his  allies.    For 
this  cause,  he  assured  them,  he  would  decline  no 
inconveniences,  and  in  this  cause,  he  earnestly  so- 
licited their  hearty  concurrence  and  vigorous  assis- 
tance.   He  observed,  that  the  late  signal  success  in 
Germany  had  given  a  happy  turn  to  affairs,  which 
it  was  incumbent  on  them  to  improve ;  and  that,  in 
such  a  criticul  conjuncture,  the  eyes  of  all  Europe 
were  upon  them.    He  particularly  recommended 
to  them,  that  his  good  brother  and  ally  the  king  of 

Prussia  might  be  supported  in  such  a  manner  as  hf*< 
magnanimity  and  active  zeal  for  the  common  caiue 
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appeared  to  deserve,  lb  the  commons  he  exprHMd 
his  concern  that  the  large  supplies  they  had  already 
granted  did  not  produce  all  the  good  fruits  they  had 
reason  to  expect ;  but  he  had  so  great  a  reliance  on 
their  wisdom,  as  not  to  doubt  of  their  perseverance. 
He  only  desired  such  supplies  as  should  be  neces- 
sary for  the  public  service,  and  told  them  they 
might  depend  upon  it,  that  the  best  and  most  faith- 
ful economy  should  be  used.  He  took  notice  of  mat 
spirit  of  disorder  which  had  shown  itself  among  the 
common  people  in  some  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  he 
laid  injunctions  upon  them  to  use  their  endeavouri 
for  discouraging  and  suppressing  such  abuses,  and 
for  maintaining  the  laws  and  lawful  authority.  He 
concluded  with  obserring,  that  nothing  would  so 
effectually  conduce  to  the  defence  of  au  that  was 
dear  to  the  nation,  as  well  as  to  the  reducing  their 
enemies  to  reason,  as  union  and  harmony  among 
themselves.  The  time  was,  when  every  paragraph 
of  this  harangue,  which  the  reader  will  perceive  is 
not  remark  sole  for  its  elegance  and  propriety, 
would  have  been  canvassed  and  impugned  by  the 
country  party  in  the  house  of  commons.  They  would 
have  imputed  the  bad  success  of  the  war  to  the  in- 
discretion of  tho  ministry,  in  taking  preposterous 
measures,  and  appointing  commanders  unequal  to 
the  service.  They  would  have  inquired  in  what 
manner  the  protestant  religion  was  endangered; 
and,  if  it  was,  how  it  could  be  preserved  or  promot- 
ed by  adhering  to  allies,  who,  without  provoca- 
tion, had  well  nigh  ruined  the  first  and  principal 
protestant  country  of  the  empire.  They  would  have 
started  doubts  with  respect  to  the  late  signal  suc- 
cess in  Germany,  and  hinted,  that  it  would  only 
serve  to  protract  the  burden  of  a  continental  war. 
They  would  hare  owned  that  the  eyes  of  all  Europe 
were  upon  them,  and  drawn  this  consequence,  that 
it  therefore  behoved  them  to  act  with  the  more 
delicacy  and  caution  in  discharge  of  the  sacred  trust 
reposed  in  them  by  their  constituents :  a  trust  which 
their  consciences  would  not  allow  to  be  faithfully 
discharged,  should  they  rush  precipitately  into  the 
destructive  measures  of  a  rash  and  prodigal  minis- 
try, squander  away  the  wealth  of  the  nation,  and 
add  to  the  grievous  incumbrances  under  which  it 
groaned,  in  support  of  connections  and  alliances 
mat  were  equally  foreign  to  her  consideration,  and 
Pernicious  to  her  interest.  They  would  have  inves- 
tigated that  cause  which  was  so  warmly  recom- 
mended for  support,  andpretended  to  discover  that 
it  was  a  cause  m  which  Great  Britain  ought  to  have 
had  no  concern,  because  it  produced  a  certainty  of 
loss  without  the  least  prospect  of  advantage.  They 
would  have  varied  essentially  in  their  opinions  of 
the  necessary  supplies,  from  the  sentiments  of 
those  who  prepared  the  estimates,  and  even  de- 
clared some  doubts  about  the  economy  to  be  used 
in  managing  me  national  expense :  finally,  they 
would  have  represented  the  impossibility  of  union 
between  the  two  parties,  one  of  which  seemed  bent 
upon  reducing  the  other  to  beggary  and  contempt, 
ouch  was  the  strain  that  used  to  flow  from  an  op- 
position, said  to  consist  of  disloyalty  and  disappoint- 
ed ambition.  But  that  malignant  spirit  was  now 
happily  extinguished.  The  voice  of  the  sovereign 
was  adored  as  the  oracle  of  a  divinity,  and  those 
happy  days  were  now  approaching  that  saw  the 
commons  of  Rngland  pour  their  treasures,  in  sup- 
port of  a  German  prince,  with  such  a  generous 
hand,  that  posterity  will  be  amased  at  their  liber- 
ality. 

1706.  To  the  speech  of  his  maiesty  the  house  of 
lords  returned  an  address,  in  such  terms  of  compla- 
cency as  had  long  distinguished  that  illustrious  as- 
sembly. The  commons  expressed  their  approbation 
and  confidence  with  equal  ardour,  and  not  one 
objection  was  made  to  the  form  or  nature  of  the 
address,  though  one  gentleman,  equally  indepen- 
dent m  his  nund  and  fortuno,  took  exceptions  to 
some  of  the  measures  winch  had  been  lately  pur- 
sued. Their  complaisance  was  more  substantially 
specified  in  the  resolutions  of  the  house,  as  soon  as 
the  two  great  committees  of  supply  were  appointed. 
They  granted  for  the  sea-aervice  of  the  ensuing 
year  sixty  thousand  men,  including  fourteen  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  forty  five  marines ;  and  the 
standing  army,  comprehending  four  thousand  inva- 
lids, was  fixed  at  fifty  three  thousand  seven  hundred 


rty  seven  effective  men,  commission  and 
non-conmnssion  officers  included.  For  the  main- 
tenance of  these  forces,  by  sea  and  land,  the  charge 
of  guards  and  garrisons,  at  home  and  abroad,  the  | 


expense  of  die  ordnance,  and  In  order  to  make  good 
tike  sum  which  had  been  issued  by  his  majesty's  or- 
ders, in  pursuance  of  the  address  from  the  commons, 
they  now  allotted  four  millions,  twenty  two  thou- 
sand, eight  hundred  and  seven  pounds,  seven  shO> 
lings,  and  three  pence.  They  unanimously  granted, 
as  a  present  supply  in  the  then  critical  exigency, 
towards  enabling  Ins  majesty  to  maintain  ana  keep 
together  the  army  formed  last  year  in  his  electoral 
dominions,  and  then  again  put  in  motion,  and  ac- 
tually employed  against  the  common  enemy,  m 
concert  with  the  king  of  Prussia,  tile  sum  of  one 
hundred  thousand  pounds :  for  the  ordinary  of  the 
navy,  including  half-pay  to  the  sea-officers,  they 
allowed  two  hundred  twenty  four  thousand,  four 
hundred  twenty  one  pounds,  five  shillings  and  eight 
pence:  towards  the  building  and  support  of  the 
three  hospitals  for  seamen  at  Gosport,  Plymouth, 
and  Greenwich,  thirty  thousand  pounds  :  for  tike 
^reduced  officers  of  the  land  forces  and  marines, 
pensions  to  the  widows  of  officers,  and  other  such 
military  contingences,  forty  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  twenty  six  pounds,  seventeen  shillings  and 
eleven  pence :  towards  building;  rebuilding,  and 
repairs  of  his  majesty's  ships  for  the  ensuing  year, 
the  sum  of  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  :  for  de- 
fraying tiie  charge  of  two  thousand  one  hundred 
and  twenty  horse,  and  nine  thousand  nine  hundred 
infantry,  together  with  the  general  and  staff-officers, 
the  officers  of  the  hospital  and  the  train  of  artillery, 
being  the  troops  of  the  landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel  m 
tiie  pay  of  Great  Britain,  for  sixty  days,  together 
with  tike  subsidy  for  the  said  time,  pursuant  to 
treaty,  they  assigned  thirty  eight  thousand  three 
hundred  and  sixty  pounds,  nineteen  shillings  and 
ten  pence  three  farthings.  To  the  Foundling- 
hospital  they  gave  forty  thousand  pounds,  for  the 
maintenance  and  education  of  deserted  young  chil- 
dren, as  well  as  for  the  reception  of  au  such  as 
should  be  presented  under  a  certain  age,  to  be  lim- 
ited by  tiie  governors  and  guardians  of  that  charity. 
Three  hundred  thousand  pounds  were  given  towards 
discharging  tike  debt  of  the  navy,  and  two  hundred 
and  eighty  four  thousand  eight  hundred  and  two 
pounds  for  making  up  the  deficiency  of  the  grants 
for  the  service  of  the  preceding  year.  Tike  land- 
grave of  Hesse-Cassel  was,  moreover,  gratified  with 
the  further  sum  of  two  hundred  and  three  thousand 
five  hundred  and  thirty  six  pounds,  four  shillings 
and  nine  pence  farthing,  for  the  maintenance  ofblj 
forces,  and  the  remainder  of  his  subsidy.  They 
granted  six  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  pounds 
for  enabling  his  majesty  to  make  good  Us  engage- 
ments with  tiie  kmg  of  Prussia,  pursuant  to  a  con- 
vention lately  concluded  with  that  potentate.  For 
defraying  the  charge  of  thirty  eight  thousand  men 
of  the  troops  of  Hanover,  Wolfenbuttel,  Saxe-Goths, 
and  the  count  of  Buckebourg,  together  with  that  of 
general  and  staff-officers  actually  employed  against 
the  common  enemy,  in  concert  with  the  kmg  of 
Prussia,  from  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  November 
in  the  last,  to  the  twenty-fourth  of  December  in  the 
present  year  inclusive,  to  be  issued  in  advance  every 
two  months,  they  allotted  the  sum  of  four  hundred 
and  sixty  three  thousand  eighty  four  pounds,  six 
shillings  and  ten  pence;  and  furthermore  mey 
panted  three  hundred  eighty  six  thousand,  nme 
hundred  and  fifteen  pounds,  thirteen  shillings  and 
two  pence,  to  defray  the  charges  of  forage,  bread- 
waggons,  train  of  artillery,  provisions,  wood,  straw, 
and  all  other  extraordinary  expenses,  contingences, 
and  losses  whatsoever,  incurred,  or  to  be  incurred, 
on  account  of  his  majesty's  army,  consisting  of 
thirty  eight  thousand  men,  actually  employed 
t  the  common  enemy,  in  concert  with  the 


of  Prussia,  from  November  last  to  next  De- 
inclusive.  For  the  extraordinary  expenses 
of  the  land  forces,  and  other  services,  incurred 
in  the  course  of  the  last  year,  and  not  provided  for 
by  parliament,  they  allowed  one  hundred  forty-five 
thousand,  four  hundred  fifty-four  pounds,  fifteen 
shilling*  and  one  farthing.  They  provided  eight  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  to  enable  his  majesty  to  defray 
the  like  sum  raised  in  pursuance  of  an  act  made 
in  tike  last  session  of  parliament,  and  charged  upon 
the  first  aids  and  supplies  to  be  granted  in  the  cur- 
rent session.  Twenty  six  thousand  pounds  were 
bestowed  on  the  out-pensioners  uf  Cbeuea-hospital; 
above  twenty  thousand  for  tiie  expense  of  mais> 
taining  the  colonies  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Georgia ;  for 
reimbursing  to  the  province  of  Mas*ecbtaset*s  hav, 
and  the  colony  of  Connecticut,  their  expense  in  for- 
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Strang  pi  oilstone  dm  itorM  to  the  tfoopi 
by  them,  for  his  majesty's  service,  in  the  campaign 
or  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
the  ran  of  forty  one  thousand,  one  hundred, 
renteeu  pounds,  ae?entoon  shining*  and  sixpence 
halfpenny ;  to  be  applied  towards  the  rebuilding  of 
London  bridge,  carrying  on  the  works  for  fortifying 
and  securing  the  harbour  of  Mitford,  and  repairing 
the  parish  ohurch  of  St.  Margaret,  in  Westminster, 
they  allotted  twenty  nine  thousand  pounds.  The 
East  India  company  were  indulged  with  twenty 
thousand  pounds  on  account,  towards  enabling  them 
to  defray  the  expense  of  a  military  force  in  their 
settlements,  to  be  maintained  by  them  in  lien  of  the 
battalion  of  his  majesty's  forces  withdrawn  from 
those  settlements;  the  sum  often  thousand  pounds 
was  given,  as  usual,  for  maintaining  and  supporting 
the  British  forts  and  settlements  on  the  coast  of 
Africa ;  and  eleven  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty 
were  granted  as  an  augmentation  to  the  salaries  of 
the  judges  in  the  superior  courts  of  judicature. 
-They  likewise  provided   one    hundred   thousand 

C rands  for  defraying  the  charge  of  pay  and  cloth- 
g  to  the  militia,  and  advanced  eight  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  to  enable  his  majesty  to  defray 
any  extraordinary  expenses  of  the  war,  incurred  or 
to  be  incurred,  for  the  serrice  of  the  current  year ; 
and  to  take  all  such  measures  as  might  be  neces- 
sary to  disappoint  or  defeat  any  enterprises  or  de- 
signs of  his  enemies,  as  the  exigency  of  his  affairs 
aught  require.  The  whole  supplies  of  this  session 
amountea  to  the  enormous  sum  often  millions,  four 
hundred  eighty  six  thousand,  four  hundred  fifty 
•even  pounds,  and  one  penny.  Nothing  could  so 
plainly  demonstrate  the  implicit  confidence  which 
the  parliament,  at  this  juncture,  reposed  in  the 
sovereign  and  the  ministry,  as  their  conduct  in 
granting  such  liberal  supplies,  great  part  of  which 
Was  bestowed  fan  favour  of  our  German  allies, 
•whom  the  British  nation  thus  generously  paid  for 
fighting  their  own  battles.  Besides  the  sum  of  one 
miffion,  eight  hundred  sixty  one  thousand,  eight 
hundred  ninety  seven  pounds,  four  shillings  and 
eightpenee,  expressly  assigned  for  the  support  of 
these  continental  connections,  a  sum  considerably 
exceeding  the  whole  of  the  revenue  raised  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  and  what  part  of  the 
nam  granted  to  the  king  for  extraordinary  expenses 
might  be  applied  to  the  same  use,  the  article  might 
not  improperly  be  swelled  with  the  vast  expense 
incurred  by  expeditious  to  the  coast  of  Prance ;  the 
chief,  if  not  sole,  design  of  which  seemed  to  be  a 
diversion  in  favour  of  alienation's  allies  in  Germany, 
try  preventing  France  from  sending  such  numerous 
armies  into  mat  country  as  it  could  have  spared, 
had  not  its  sea-coasts  required  a  considerable  body 
of  forces  for  its  defence  against  the  attempts  of  the 
English.  Indeed  the  partisans  of  the  ministry  were 
at  great  pains  to  suggest  and  inculcate  a  belief,  that 
r  m  Germany  was  chiefly  supported  as  a  ne- 
drrersien  in  favour  of  Great  Britain  and  her 
plantations,  which  would  have  been  exposed  to  in- 
oult  and  invasion,  had  not  the  enemy's  forces  been 
otherwise  employed.  But  the  absurdity  of  mis  no- 
tion will  at  once  appear  to  those  who  consider,  that 
by  this  time  Great  Britain  was  sole  mistress  of  the 
sea;  mat  the  navy  ot  France  was  almost  ruined, 
and  her  commerce  on  the  ocean  quite  extinguish- 
ed; that  she  could  not,  with  the  least  prospect  of 
success,  hasard  any  expedition  of  consequence 
against  Great  Britain,  or  any  part  of  her  dominions,  ' 
while  the  ocean  was  covered  with  such  powerful 
navies  belonging  to  that  nation;  and  that  if  one 
third  part  of  the  money,  annually  ingulphed  m  the 
German  vortex,  had  been  employed  in  augmenting 
the  naval  forces  of  England,  and  those  forces  pro- 
perly exerted,  not  a  single  cruiser  would  have  been 
able  to  stir  from  the  harbours  of  France;  all  her 
colonies  in  the  West  Indies  would  have  fallen  an 
easy  prey  to  the  arms  of  Great  Britain ;  and,  thus 
cat  off  from  the  resources  of  commerce,  she  must 
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have  been  content  to  embrace  such  terms  of  peace 


as  the  victor  should  have  thought  proper  to  proa 

The  funds  established  by  the  committee  of  ways 
and  means,  in  order  to  realise  those  articles  of  sup- 
ply, consisted  of  the  malt-tax,  the  land-tax  at  four 
stuffings  in  the  pound,  sums  remaining  in  the  ex- 
chequer produced  from  the  sinking  fund,  four  mil- 
lions five  hundred  thousand  pounds  to  be  raised  by 
aamaities  at  three  pounds  ten  shillings  per  cent. 

Cst  ana.  and  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  by  a 
ttery,  attended  with  annuities  redeemable  by  par- 


liament, after  the  rate  of  tame  pounds  per  cent. 

per  ann.;  these  several  annuities  to  be  transferable 
at  the  bank  of  England,  and  charged  upon  a  fund 
to  be  established  in  this  session  of  parliament  for 
payment  thereof,  and  for  which  the  sinking  fund 
should  be  a  collateral  security  [See  note  Shot  the 
end  eftkit  Vol.]— one  million,  six  hundred  and  six 
thousand  and  seventy  six  pounds,  five  shillings,  one 
penny,  one  farthing,  issued  and  applied  out  of  such 
monies  as  should  or  might  arise  from  the  surplus- 
ses.  excesses,  and  other  revenues  composing  the 
sinking  fund— a  tax  of  one  shilling  in  the  pound  to 
be  annually  paid  from  all  salaries,  fees,  and  per- 
quisites of  offices  and  employments  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  from  all  pensions  and  other  gratuities 
payable  out  of  any  revenues  belonging  to  his  ma- 
jesty In  Great  Britain,  exceeding  the  yearly  value 
of  one  hundred  pounds — an  imposition  of  one  shil- 
ling annually  upon  every  dwelling  house  inhabited 
within  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  over  and  above 
all  other  duties  already  chargeable  upon  them,  to 
commence  fiom  the  fifth  day  of  April — an  addition- 
al tex  of  sixpence  yearly  for  every  window  or  light 
in  every  dwelling  house  inhabited  in  Britain  which 
shall  contain  fifteen  windows  or  upwards ;  a  con- 
tinuation of  certain  acts  near  expiring,  with  respect 
to  the  duties  payable  on  foreign  sail  cloth  imported 
into  Great  Britain,  the  exportation  of  British  gun- 
powder, the  securing  and  encouraging  the  trade  of 
his  majesty's  sugar  colonies  in  America,  and  die 
empowering  the  Importers  and  proprietors  of  spirits 
from  the  British  sugar  plantations  to  land  them  be- 
fore payment  of  the  duties  of  excise,  and  to  lodge 
them  in  warehouses  at  their  own  expense    an  an- 
nual tax  of  forty  shillings  for  a  license  to  be  taken 
oat  by  every  person  trading  in,  selling,  or  vending 
gold  or  silver  plate,  in  lieu  of  the  duty  of  sixpence 
per  ounce  on  all  silver  plate,  made  or  wrought,  or 
which  ought  to  be  touched,  assayed,  or  marked  in 
this  kingdom,  which  duty  now  ceased  and  deter- 
mined— a  cessation  of  all  drawbacks  payable  on  the  - 
exportation  of  silver  plate— a  law  prohibiting  all 
persons  from  selling,  by  retail,  any  sweet  or  made 
wine,  without  having  first  procured  a  license  for  that 
purpose — and  a  loan  by  exchequer  bills  for  eight 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  to  be  charged  on  the 
first  aids  to  be  granted  in  the  next  session  of  parlia- 
ment.   These  provisions  amounted  to  the  sum  of 
eleven  millions,  seventy  nine  thousand,  seven  hun 
dred  and  twenty  two  pounds,  six  shillings  and  ten- 
pence,  exceeding  the  grants  in  the  sum  of  five 
hundred  ninety  three  thousand,  two  hundred  and 
sixty  five  pounds,  six  shillings  and  ninepence,  so 
that  the  natty  had  reason  to  nope  that  this  surplus 
of  above  half  a  million  would  prevent  any  demand 
for  deficiencies  in  the  next  session.    By  these  copi- 
ous grants  of  a  house  of  commons,  whose  complais- 
ance knew  no  bounds,  the  national  debt  was,  at  tins 
juncture,  swelled  to  the  astonishing  sum  of  eighty 
seven  millions,    three  hundred  and  sixty  seven 
thousand,  two  hundred  and  ten  pounds,  nineteen 
shillings,  and  tenpence  farthing ;  a  load  that  would 
have  crashed  the  national  credit  of  any  other  state 
in  Christendom. 

The  liberality  of  the  parliament  was  like  the  rock 
in  the  wilderness,  which  flowed  with  the  welcome 
stream  when  touched  by  the  rod  of  Moses.  The 
present  supply  which  the  commons  granted  for  the 
subsistence  of  the  Hanoverian  army  was,  in  pursu- 
ance of  a  message  from  his  majesty,  communicated 
to  the  house  by  Mr.  Secretary  Pitt,  signifying,  that 
the  king  bad  ordered  his  electoral  army  to  be  put 
again  in  motion,  that  itmlght  act  with  vigour  against 
the  common  enemy,  in  concert  with  his  good  bro- 
ther and  ally,  the  king  of  Prussia ;  that  the  exhaust- 
ed and  ruined  state  of  the  electorate  having  render- 
ed it  incapable  of  maintaining  that  army,  until  the 
further  necessary  charge  thereof,  as  well  as  the 
more  particular  measures  then  concerting  for  the 
effectual  support  of  his  Prussian  majesty,  could  bo 
hud  before  the  house,  the  king,  relying  on  the  con- 
stant seal  of  bis  faithful  commons  for  the  support 
of  the  protestant  religion,  and  of  the  liberties  of 
Europe  against  the  dangerous  designs  of  France 
and  her  confederates,  found  himself,  in  the  mean 
time,  under  the  absolute  necessity  of  recommend- 
ing to  tiie  house  the  speedy  consideration  of  such  a 
present  supply  as  might  enable  his  majesty,  in  this 
critical  conjuncture,  to  subsist  and  keep  together 
the  said  army.  This  address  was  no  sooner  recited 
by  the  speaker,  than  it  was  unanimously  referred 
to  the  committee  of  supply  who  gratified  bis  me- 
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jetty's  wish  with  an  Immediate  resolution;  and, 
considering  their  generous  disposition,  doubtless 
the  same  compliance  would  hare  appeared,  even 
though  no  mention  had  been  made  of  the  protes- 
tant  religion,  which,  to  men  of  ordinary  penetration, 
appeared  to  have  no  natural  concern  in  the  present 
dispute  between  the  belligerent  powers,  although 
former  ministers  had  often  violently  introduced  it 
into  messages  and  speeches  from  the  throne,  in  or- 
der to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  the  populace,  even  w,hHe 
they  insulted  the  understanding  of  those  who  were 
capable  of  exercising  their  own  reason.  This  pre- 
text was  worn  so  threadbare,  that,  among  the  sen- 
sible part  of  mankind,  it  could  no  longer  be  used 
without  incurring  contempt  and  ridicule.  In  order 
to  persuade  mankind  that  the  protestant  religion 
was  in  danger,  it  would  have  been  necessary  to 
specify  the  designs  that  were  formed  against  it,  as 
well  as  the  nature  of  the  conspiracy,  and  to  descend 
to  particulars,  properly  authenticated.  In  that 
case,  great  part  of  Europe  would  have  been  justly 
alarmed.  The  States-general  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces, who  have  made  such  glorious  and  indefa- 
tigable efforts  in  support  of  the  protestant  religion, 
would  surely  have  lent  a  helping  hand  towards  its 
preservation.  The  Danes  would  not  have  stood 
tamely  neutral,  and  seen  the  religion  they  profesj 
exposed  to  the  rage  of  such  a  powerful  confederacy. 
It  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  the  Swedes,  who  have 
so  zealously  maintained  the  purity  of  the  protectant 
faith,  would  now  join  an  association  whose  aim  was 
the  ruin  of  that  religion.  It  is  not  credible  that 
even  the  Hungarians,  who  profess  the  same  faith, 
and  other  protectant  states  of  the  empire,  would 
enter  so  heartily  into  the  interests  of  those  who 
were  bent  upon  its  destruction ;  or  that  the  Rus- 
sians would  contribute  to  the  aggrandizement  of 
the  catholic  faith  and  discipline,  so  opposite  to  that 
•f  the  Greek  church,  which  they  espouse.  As, 
therefore,  no  particular  of  such  a  design  was  ex- 
plained, no  act  of  oppression  towards  any  protes- 
tant state  or  society  pointed  out,  except  those  that 
were  exercised  by  the  protestants  themselves ;  and 
as  the  court  of  Vienna  repeatedly  disavowed  any 
such  design,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  the  un- 
prejudiced part  of  mankind  will  bo  apt  to  conclude 
that  the  cry  of  religion  was  used,  as  in  former 
times,  to  arouse,  alarm,  and  inflame  :  nor  did  the 
artifice  prove  altogether  unsuccessful.  Notwith- 
standing the  general  lukc -warmth  of  the  age  in 
matters  of  religion,  it  produced  considerable  effect 
among  the  fanatic  sectaries  that  swarm  through 
the  kingdom  of  England.  The  leaders  of  those 
blind  enthusiasts,  either  actuated  bar  the  spirit  of 
delusion,  or  desirous  of  recommending  themselves 
to  the  protection  of  the  higher  powers,  immediately 
seized  the  hint,  expatiating  vehemently  on  the 
danger  that  impended  over  God's  people ;  and  ex- 
erting all  their  faculties  to  impress  the  belief  of  a 
religious  war,  which  never  fails  to  exasperate  and 
impel  the  minds  of  men  to  such  deeds  of  cruelty 
and  revenge  as  must  discredit  all  religion,  and  even 
disgrace  humanity.  The  signal  trust  and  confidence 
which  the  parliament  of  England  reposed  in  the 
king,  at  this  juncture,  was  in  nothing  more  conspi- 
cuous than  in  leaving  to  the  crown  the  unlimited 
application  of  the  sum  granted  for  augmenting  the 
salaries  of  the  judges.  In  the  reign  of  king  Wil- 
lianij  when  the  act  of  settlement  was  passed,  the 
parliament,  jealous  of  the  influence  which  the 
crown  might  acquire  over  the  judges,  provided  by 
an  express  clause  of  that  act,  that  the  commissions 
of  the  judges  should  subsist  quamdiu  se  bene  get- 
ter int,  and  that  their  salaries  should  be  established ; 
but  now  we  find  a  sum  of  money  granted  for  the 
augmentation  of  their  salaries,  and  the  crown 
rested  with  a  discretionary  power  to  proportion 
and  apply  this   augmentation :  a  stretch  of  cotn- 

Iilaisance,  which,  how  safe  soever  it  may  appear  dur- 
ng  tho  reign  of  a  prince  famed  for  integrity  and 
moderation,  will  perhaps  one  day  be  considered  as 
a  very  dangerous  accession  to  the  prerogative. 

8ECOND  TREATY  WITH  PRUSSIA. 

So  fully  persuaded  were  the  ministry,  that  the 
commons  would  cheerfully  enable  them  to  pay  what 
subsidies  they  might  promise  to  their  German  allies, 
that  on  the  eleventh  of  April  they  concluded  a  new 
treaty  of  convention  with  his  Prussian  majesty, 
which,  that  it  might  have  the  firmer  consistence, 
and  the  greater  authority,  was,  on   the  part  of 


the  privy-counsellors  who  nad  any  share  in  the  ad. 
ministration  (0).  This  treaty,  which  was  signed  at 
Westminster,  imported,  "  That  the  contracting 
powers  have  mutally  resolved  to  continue  their  ef- 
forts for  their  reciprocal  defence  and  security,  for 
the  recovery  of  their  possessions,  the  protection  of 
their  allies,  and  the  support  of  the  liberties  of  the 
Germanic  body,  his  Britannic  majesty  had,  from 
these  considerations,  dtlermined  to  grant  to  bis 
Prussian  majesty  an  immediate  succour  in  money, 
as  being^  the  most  ready  and  the  most  efficacious ; 
and  their  majesties  having  judged  it  proper  that 
thereupon  a  convention  should  be  made,  for  declar- 
ing and  fixing  their  intentions  upon  this  head,  they 
had  nominated  and  authorized  their  respective 
ministers,  who,  after  having  communicated  their 
full  powers  to  one  another,  agreed  to  the  following 
stipulations : — the  king  of  Great  Britain  engaged  to 
pay  in  the  city  of  London,  'to  such  persons  as 
should  be  authorized  to  receive  it  by  his  Prussian 
majesty,  the  sum  of  four  millions  of  German  crowns, 
amounting  to  six  hundred  aud  seventy  thousand 
pounds  sterling,  to  be  paid  at  once,  and  in  one  whole 
■urn,  immediately  after  the  exchange  of  ratification, 
upon  being  demanded  by  bis  Prussian  majesty. 
This  prince,  on  his  part,  obliged  himself  to  apply 
that  sum  to  the  maintaining  and  augmenting  hit 
forces,  which  should  act  in  the  best  manner  for  the 
good  of  the  common  cause,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
reciprocal  defence  and  mutual  security,  proposed 
by  their  said  majesties.  Moreover,  the  high  con- 
tracting parties  engaged  not  to  conclude  any  treaty 
of  peace,  truce,  or  neutrality,  nor  any  sort  of  con- 
vention or  agreement,  with  the  powers  engaged  in 
the  present  war,  but  in  concert  and  by  mutual  agree- 
ment, wherein  both  should  be  nominally  compre- 
hended. Finally,  it  was  stipulated  that  this  con- 
vention should  be  ratified,  and  the  ratifications  ex- 
changed on  both  sides,  within  the  term  of  six  weeks, 
to  be  computed  from  the  day  of  signing  this  present 
convention,  or  sooner,  if  possible." 

All  the  resolutions  to  which  the  committee  of 
ways  and  means  agreed  were  executed  by  bills,  or 
clauses  in  bills,  which  afterwards  received  the  royal 
sanctiou.  The  militia  still  continued  to  be  an  object 
of  parliamentary  care  and  attention  ;  but  the  in- 
stitution was  not  yet  heartily  embraced,  because 
seemingly  discountenanced  by  the  remnant  of  the 
old  ministry,  which  still  maintained  a  capital  place 
in  the  late  coalition,  and  indeed  almost  wholly  en- 
grossed in  the  distribution  of  pensions  and  places. 
The  commons  having  presented  an  address  to  hu 
majesty,  with  respect  to  the  harbour  of  Milford- 
haven,  a  book  of  plans  and  estimates  for  fortifying 
that  harbour  was  laid  before  the  house,  and  a  com- 
mittee appointed  to  examine  the  particulars.  They 
were  of  opinion  that  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  was 
too  wide  to  admit  of  any  fortification,  or  effectual 
defence  ;  but  that  the  passage  called  Nailand-point, 
lying  higher  than  Hubberstonc-road,  might  be  forti- 
fied, so  as  to  afford  safe  riding  and  protection  to  the 
trade  and  navy  of  Great  Britain  :  that  if  it  should 
be  thought  proper  hereafter  to  establish  a  yard  and 
dock  for  building  and  equipping  fleets  at  Milford, 
no  place  could,  from  the  situation,  nature,  soil,  and 
a  general  concurrence  of  all  necessary  local  cir- 
cumstances, be  more  fitted  for  such  a  design ;  that 
if  a  proper  use  were  made  of  this  valuable  though 
long  neglected  harbour,  the  distressful  delays  too 
often  embarrassing  and  disappointing  the  nation  in 
her  naval  operations,  might  be,  in  a  great  measure, 
happily  removed,  to  the  infinite  relief  and  enlarge- 
ment of  the  kingdom  in  the  means  of  improving  its 
naval  force ;  the  necessary  progress  and  free  exe- 
cution of  which  was  now  so  unhappily  and  fre- 
quently restrained  and  frustrated,  by  the  want  of 
a  harbour  like  that  of  Milford-haven,  framed  by  na- 
turo  with  such  local  advantages.  This  report  ap- 
peared to  be  so  well  supported  by  evidence,  that  a 
bill  was  framed,  and  passed  into  an  act,  for  granting 
ten  thousand  pounds  towards  carrying  on  the  works 
for  fortifying  and  securing  the  harbour  of  Milford  in 
the  county  of  Pembroke.  Other  laws  of  national  con- 
sequence were  enacted  in  the  course  of  the  session, 
with  little  or  no  opposition.  On  the  very  first  day  of 
their  sitting,  the  commons  received  a  petition  from 
the  mayor,  magistrates,  merchants,  and  inhabi- 
tants of  Liverpool,  complaining  of  the  high  price  of 
wheat  and  other  grain ;  expressing  their  apprehen- 
sion that  it  would  continue  to  rise,  unless  tho  tine 
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Great  .Britain,  transacted  and  signed  by  almost  all  [  be  prolonged,  or  some  other  salutary  measure  taken 
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by  parliament,  to  prevent  dealer*  from  engrossing 
corn  ;  submitting  to  the  wisdom  of  the  house  a  total 
prohibition  of  distilling  and  exporting  grain  while 
the  high  price  should  continue  ;  praying  they  would 
take  the  premises  into  consideration,  and  grant  a 
seasonable  relief  to  the  petitioners,  by  a  continu- 
ance of  a  free  importation,  and  taking  such  other 
effectual  means  to  reduce  the  growing  price  of  corn 
as  to  them  should  seem  necessary  ana  expedient. 
This  being  an  urgent  case,  that  equally  interested 
the  humanity  of  the  legislature  and  the   manu- 
factures of  the  kingdom,  it  was  deliberated  upon, 
and  discussed  with  remarkable  despatch.    In  a  few 
days  a  bill  was   prepared,  passed  through  both 
houses,  and  enacted  into  a  law,  continuing  till  the 
twenty-fourth  day  of  December,  in  the  present  year, 
the  three  acta  of  last  session ;  for  prohibiting  the 
exportation  of  corn  ;  for  prohibiting  the  distillation 
cf  spirits  ;  and  for  allowing  the  importation  of  corn, 
duty  free.    A  second  law  was  established,  regula- 
ting the  price  and  assise  of  bread,  and  subjecting 
to  severe  penalties  those  who  should  be  concerned 
in  its  adulteration.    In  consequence  of  certain  re- 
solutions taken  in  a  committee  of  the  whole  house, 
a  bill  was  presented  for  prohibiting  the  payment 
sf  the  bounty  upon  the  exportation  of  corn,  unless 
sold  at  a  lower  price  than  is  allowed  in  an  act 
passed  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  William  and 
Mary  ;  but  this  bill,  after  having  been  read  a  second 
time,  and  committed,  was  neglected   and  proved 
abortive. 

BILLS  FOR  THE  ENCOURAGEMENT  OP 

SEAMEN,  &c. 

In  consequence  of  a  motion  made  by  Mr.  Gren- 
-ville,  a  humane  bill  was  prepared  and  brought  in 
for  the  encouragement  of  seamen  employed  in  the 
royal  navy,  establishing  a  regular  method  for  the 
punctual,  frequent,  and  certain  payment  of  their 
wages :  enabling  them  more  easily  and  readily  to 
remit  money  for  the  support  of  their  wives  and 
families,  and  preventing  the  frauds  and  abuses  at- 
tending such  payments.    This  bill,  having  passed 
the  lower  house,  engaged  in  a  very  particular  man- 
ner the  attention  of  the  lords,  who,  by  divers  mes- 
sages to  the  house  of  commons,  desired  the  attend- 
ance of  several  members.    These  messages  being 
taken  into  consideration,  several  precedents  were 
recited  :  a  debate  arose  about  their  formality,  and 
the  house  unanimously  resolved  that  a  message 
should  be  sent  to  the  lords,  acquainting  them  that 
the   house  of  commons,  not  being  sufficiently  in- 
formed by  their  messages  upon  what  grounds,  or 
for  what  purposes,  their  lordships  desired  the  house 
would  give  leave  to  such  of  their  members  as  were 
named  in  the  said  messages  to  attend  the  bouse  of 
lords,  in  order  to  be  examined  upon  the  second 
reading  of  the  bill,  the  commons  hoped  their  lord- 
ships would  make  them  acquainted  with  their  in- 
tention.   The  lords,  in  answer  to  this  intimation, 
gave  the  commons  to  understand,  that  they  desired 
the  attendance  of  the  members  mentioned  in  their 
messages,  that  they  might  be  examined  as  wit- 
nesses upon  the  second  reading  of  the  bill.    This 
explanation  being  deemed  satisfactory,  the  mem- 
bers attended  the  house  of  lords,  where  they  were 
carefully  and  fully  examined,  as  persons  conver- 
sant in   sea  affairs,  touching  the  inconveniences 
which  had  formerly  attended  the  sea-service,  as  well 
as  the  remedies  now  proposed ;  and  the  bill  having 
passed  through  then*  house,  though  not  without 
warm  opposition,  was  enacted  into  a  law  by  his 
majesty's  assent.    The  militia  act,  as  it  passed  in 
the  last  session,  being  found  upon  trial  defective, 
Mr.  Townshend  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  new 
bill,  to  explain,  amend,  and  enforce  it :  this  was 
accordingly  allowed,  prepared,  and  passed  into  a 
law ;  though  it  did  not  seem  altogether  free  from 
material  objections,  some  of  which  were  of   an  a- 
larming  nature.    The  power  vested  by  law  in  the 
crown  over  the  militia,  is  even  more  independent 
than  that  which  it  exercises  over  the  standing 
army :  for  this  last  expires  at  the  end  of  the  year,  u 
not  continued  by  a  new  act  of  parliament ;  whereas 
the  militia  is  subjected  to  the  power  of  the  crown 
for  the  term  of  five  years,  durmg  which  it  may  be 
called  out  into  actual  service  without  consent  of 
parliament,  and  consequently  employed  for  sinister 
purposes.    A  commission-officer  in  the  militia  may 
be  detained,  as  subject  to  the  articles  of  war,  until 
the  crown  shall  allow  the  militia  to  return  to  their 
respective  parishes ;  and  thus  engaged,  he  is  liable 
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to  death  as  a  mutineer,  or  deserter,  should  he  re- 
fuse to  appear  in  arms,  and  fight  in  support  of  the 
worst  measures  of  the  worst  minister.  8eveml 
merchants  and  manufacturers  of  silk,  offered  a  peti- 
tion, representing,  that  in  consequence  of  the  act 
passed  in  the  last  session,  allowing  the  importation 
of  fine  organxine  Italian  thrown  silk  till  the  first  day 
of  December,  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty-seven,  they  bad  given  orders  to  their 
correspondents  abroad  to  send  large  quantities  of 
such  silk  through  Germany  to  Hamburgh  and  Hol- 
land, which,  in  the  common  course  of  things,  might 
probably  have  arrived  in  London  before  the  act  ex- 
pired, if  their  carriage  had  not  been  protracted  by 
the  great  rains  and  inundations  in  Italy  and  Ger- 
many, in  the  months  of  August  and  September  last, 
which  rendered  the  roads  for  many  weeks  impas- 
sable :  that  from  unlucky  accidents  on  shore,  and 
storms  and  contrary  winds  after  the  silk  was  ship- 
ped, it  could  not  possibly  arrive  within  the  time 
limited  by  the  act :  and  unless  it  should  be  admitted 
to  an  entry,  they,  the  petitioners,  would  be  great  suf- 
ferers, the  manufacturers  greatly  prejudiced,  and 
the  good  end  and  purpose  of  the  act  in  a  great 
measure  frustrated :  they  therefore  prayed  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill  for  allowing  the  introduction  of  all 
such  fine  Italian  organised  silk  as  should  appear 
to  have  been  shipped  in  Holland  and  Hamburgh 
for  London,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  December. 
The  petition  being  referred  to  a  committee,  which 
reported  that  these  allegations  were  true,  the  houso 
complied  with  their  request,  and  the  bill  having 
passed,  was  enacted  into  a  law  in  the  usual  form. 
A  speedy  passage  was  likewise  granted  to  the  mu- 
tiny bill,  and  the  other  annual  measure  for  regula- 
ting the  marine  forces,  which  contained  nothing  new 
or  extraordinary.  A  committee  being  appointed  to 
inquire  what  laws  were  already  expired,  or  near 
expiring,  they  performed  this  difficult  task  with  in- 
defatigable patience  and  perseverance ;  and,  in 
pursuance  of  their  resolutions,  three  bills  were 
prepared  and  passed  into  laws,  continuing  some 
acts  for  a  certain  time,  and  rendering  others  per- 
petual.   [See  not*  3  Mat  the  end  of  this  fclumc] 

The  lord-mayor,  aldermen,  and  commons  of  the 
city  of  London,  in  common  council  assembled,  hav- 
ing drawn  up  a  petition  to  the  house  of  commons, 
alleging  that  the  toll  upon  loaded  vessels  or  other 
craft,  passing  through  the  arches  of  London  bridge, 
granted  by  a  former  act,  passed  in  the  year  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty,  for  improving, 
widening,  and  enlarging  the  passage  both  under 
and  over  the'said  bridge,  was  altogether  precarious, 
and  insufficient  to  defray  the  expense,  including 
that  of  a  temporary  wooden  bridge  already  erected ; 
and  praying  that  a  bill  might  be  prepared,  for  ex- 
plaining and  rendering  that  act  effectual ;  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  examine  the  contents,  and 
a  bill  brought  in  according  to  their  request.    This, 
however,  was  opposed  by  a  petition  from  several 
persons,  owners  of  barges,  and  other  craft  naviga- 
ting the  river  Thames,  who  affirmed,  that  if  the 
bill  should  pass  into  a  law  as  it  then  stood,  it  would 
be  extremeiy  injurious  to  the  petitioners  in  parti 
cular,  and  to  the  public  in  general.    These  were 
heard  by  their  council  before  the  committee,  but  no 
report  was  yet  given,  when  the  temporary  bridge 
was  reduced  to  ashes.    Then  the  mayor,  aldermen, 
and  commons  of  London,  presented  another  peti- 
tion, alleging,  that,  in  pursuance  of  the  powers 
vested  in  them  by  act  of  parliament,  they  had  al* 
ready  demolished  a  good  number  of  the  houses  on 
London  bridge,  and  directed   the  rest  that  were 
standing  to  be  taken  down  with  all  convenient  ex- 
pedition, that  two  of  the  arches  might  be  laid  into 
one  for  the  improvement  of  die  navigation ;  that 
they  had,  at  a  very  great  expense,  erected  a  tempo-, 
rary  wooden  bridge,  to  preserve  a  public  passage  to 
and  from  the  city,  until  the  great  arch  could  be  fin- 
ished, which  temporary  bridge  being  consumed  by 
fire,  they  must  rebuild  it  with  the  greatest  expedi- 
tion, at  a  further  considerable  expense;  that  the  sum 
necessary  for  carrying  on  and  completing  this  great 
and  useful  work,  including  the  rebuilding  of  the  said 
temporary  bridge,  was  estimated  at  fourscore  thou- 
sand pounds  ;  and  as  the  improving,  widening,  and 
enlarging  London  bridge,  was  calculated  for  the  gen- 
eral good  of  the  public,  for  the  advancement  of  trade 
and  commerce,  and  for  making  the  navigation  upon 
the  river  Thames  more  safe  and   secure ;   "»oy» 
therefore,  prayed  the  house  to  take  the  premises 
into  consideration.  This  petition  being  recommend 
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almost  entirely  dispersed,  whole  bodies  deserted, 
and  went  orer  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  soon  alter  the 
battle. 
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UNDER  CONTRIBUTION. 


THE  AUSTRTANS  TAKE  8CHWEIDNITZ. 

Whilst  bis  Prussian  majesty  was  thus  success- 
ful against  the  French  and  imperialists,  the  Austri- 
ans, who  had  carefully  avoided  coming  to  an  open 
engagement  with  him,  gained  ground  apace  in 
Silesia.  A  detachment  of  their  army,  under  the 
command  of  count  Nadasti,  had  already  invested 
Schweidnits{  and  opened  the  trenches  before  it  on 
the  twenty-sixth  of  October.  The  Prussian  garrison, 
commanded  by  general  de  la  Motte  Pouquet,  deter, 
mined  to  defend  the  place,  as  long  as  possible;  and 
accordingly  on  the  thirtieth  they  made  a  sally,  in 
wbich  they  killed,  wounded,  and  took  prisoners, 
eight  hundred  of  the  besiegers,  and  did  some  dam- 
age to  th"ir  works  ;  but  on  the  sixth  of  November 
the  Austrians  began  to  cannonade  the  city  furiously, 
and  on  the  eleventh  made  themselves  masters  of 
the  ramparts  by  assault.  The  garrison,  however, 
hating  taken  care,  during  the  siege,  to  throw  up  a 
strong  intrenchraent  in  the  market  place,  retreated 
thither,  aud  held  out<till  the  next  day,  when  they 
surrendered  themselves  prisoners  of  war.  After 
the  reduction  of  this  place,  general  Nadasti,  leav- 
ing in  it  a  sufficient  garrison,  marched  with  the  re- 
mainder of  bis  troops,  and  joined  the  main  army  of 
the  Austrians,  under  the  command  of  prince  Charles 
of  Lorrain  and  mareschal  Daun,  who,  whilst  he  was 
busied  in  the  siege  of  Schwctdnitz,  had  invested 
Breslau  on  the  left  of  the  Oder;  the  prince  of 
Bevcrn  defending  it  on  the  right,  where  he  was 
strongly  encamped,  with  his  little  army,  under,  the 
cannon  of  the  city.  The  whole  army  of  the 
Austrians  being   now   re-assembled,    and    intelli* 

fence  having  been  brought,  not  only  of  the  king  of 
'russia's  late  victory  near  Leipaic,  but  also  that  he 
was  advancing  to  the  relief  of  the  prince  of  Bevern, 
it  was  resolved  immediately  to  attack  the  last  in 
his  intrenchments.    Accordingly,  on  the  twenty, 
second  of  November,  about  nine  in  the  morning, 
the  Austrians  began  a  most  furious  discharge  of 
their   cannon,   forty  of  which  were  twenty  four 
pounders,  and  this  continued  without  ceasing  till 
one,  when  it  was  succeeded  by  a  severe  fire  of 
their  small  arms,  which  lasted  till  fire  in  the  even, 
ing.     The  Prussians,   with  undaunted  resolution, 
stood  two  of  tho  most  violent  attacks  that  were  ever 
made  ;  but  at  tho  third,  overpowered  by  numbers, 
and  assailed  on  both  Hides,  they  began  to  lose 
ground,  and  were  forced  to  retire  from  one  in- 
trenchment  to  another.    In  this  extremity,  night 
coming  on,  the  Prussian  generals  fearing  their  in- 
trenchments would  be   entirely  forced,  and  that 
they  should  then  be  totally  defeated,  thought  pro- 
per to  retreat.     The  prince  of  Bevern,  with  tho 
greatest  part  of  the  army,  retired  to  an  eminence 
on  the  banks  of  the  Oder,  whilst  the  rest  of  the 
troops  threw  themselves  into  Breslau,  which  they 
might  have  defended,  in  all  probability,  till  the  king 
had  come  to  its  relief.    But,  on  the  twenty-fourth, 
their  commander  in  chief,  the  prince  of  Bevern, 
going  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy,  with  only  a  single 
groom  to  attend  him,  fell  in  among  a  party  of  croats, 
who  took  him  prisoner  (2).    His  army  thus  depriv- 
ed of  their  general,  retreated  northward  that  night, 
leaving  in  Breslau  only  four  battalions,  who,  the 
next  day,  surrendered  the  place  by  capitulation, 
one  of  the  articles  of  which  was,  that  they  should 
not  serve  against  the  empress  or  her  allies,  for  two 
years.    All  the  magazines,  chests,  artillery,  &e.  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  the  Austrians.    The  garri- 
son marched  out  with  all  military  honours,  conduct- 
ed by  general  Leswitz.  governor  of  Breslau.  Though 
the  Austrians  sung  It  Dcttm  for  this  victory,  they 
owned  that  such  another  would  put  an  end  to  then: 
army,  for  it  cost  them  the  lives  of  twelve  thousand 
men  ;  a  number  almost  equal  to  the  whole  of  the 
Prussian  army  before  the  battle.    They  had  four 
almost  inaccessible  intrenchments  to  force,  planted 
thick  with  cannon,  which  fired  cartridge-shot  from 
nine  in  the  morning  till  the  evening,  and  the  Prus- 
sians, when  attacked,  were  never  once  put  into  the 
least  confusion.    Among  the  slain,  on  the  side  of 
the  Austrians,  were  general  Wurben,  and  several 
other  officers  of  distinction.    The  loss  of  the  Prus- 
sians did  not  much  exceed  three  thousand  men,  in 
killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  of  which  last  there 
were  about  sixteen  hundred.    Their  general  Klvist 
was  found  dead  on  the  field  of  battle. 


The  king  of  Prussia,  who,  like  Cesar,  thought 
nothing  was  done  while  any  thing  was  left  undone* 
stayed  no  'longer  at  Rosbach  than  till  the  routed 
forces  of  the  French  and  imperialists,  whom  he  had 
defeated  there  on  the  fifth  of  November,  were  to- 
tally dispersed.   Then  he  marched  directly  with  the 
greatest  part  of  his  army  for  Silesia,  and  on  the 
twenty-fourth  of  that  month  arrived  at  Naumbura? 
on  the  Queiss,  a  little  river  which  runs  into  the* 
Bobber,  having  in  his  route  detached  mareschal 
Keith,  with  the  rest  of  his  army,  to  dear  Saxony 
from  all  the  Austrian  parties,  and  then  to  make  an 
irruption  into  Bohemia,  a  service  which  he  perform- 
ed so  effectually,  as  to  raise  large  contributions  in 
the  circles  of  Sats  and  Leitmeritz,  and  even  to  give 
an  alarm  to  Prague  itself.    His  majesty  reserved 
for  himself  only  fifteen  thousand  men,  with  whom 
he  advanced,  with  his  usual  rapidity  to  Barchwits. 
where,  notwithstanding  all  that  had  happened  at 
Schweidnits  and  at  Breslau,   he  was   joined  by 
twenty  four  thousand  more ;  part  of  them  troops 
wbich  he  had  ordered  from  Saxony,  part  the  re- 
mains of  the  army  lately  commanded  by  the  prince 
of  Bevern,  and  part  tho  late  garrison  of  Schweid* 
nits,  which  had  found  means  to  escape  from,  the 
Austrians,  and  accidentally  joined  their  king  upon 
his  march  (3).    With  this  force,  though  greatly  in- 
ferior in  number  to  that  of  the  enemy,  he  resolved 
to  attack  the  Austrians,  who  were  intrenched  at 
Lissa  near  Breslau.    On  the  fourth  of  December 
he  seised  upou  their  ovens  at  Neumarck,  and  upon 
a  considerable  magazine,  guarded  by  two   regi- 
ments of  croats,  who  retired  to  a  ruing  ground, 
where  his  majesty  ordered  his  hussars  to  surround 
them,  and  send  a  trumpet  to  summon  them  to  sur- 
render themselves  prisoners  of  war.     Upon  their 
refusal,  the  hussars  of  Ziethen  fell  upon  them  sabre 
in  hand,  and  some  hundreds  of  them  having  been  cut 
in  pieces,  the  rest  threw  down  their  arms,  begging 
for  quarter  on  their  knees.    After  this  seizure,  and 
after  having  distributed  to  his  army  the  bread  pre* 
pared  for  his  enemies,  he  began  again  the  next 
morning  his  march  towards  Lissa.  General  Ziethen, 
who  led  the  vanguard  of  light-horse,  about  seven  in 
the  morning  fell  in  with  a  body  oi  Austrian  hussars, 
and  three   regiments  of  Saxon  dragoons,  which 
were  the  very  best  cavalry  the  enemy  had  left  after 
tho  battle  of  the  twenty-second.    Tney  had  been 
detached  by  the  Austrians,  in  order  to  retard  the 
king's  march,  and  to  conceal  their  own,  till  their 
batteries  should  be  completed ;  for,  as  they  held 
the  small  number  of  the  Prussians  in  contempt, 
their  intention  was  to  have  met  the  king  two  Ger- 
man miles  from  their  intrenchments.  The  Austrian 
cavalry  having  been  vigorously  repulsed  to  a  con- 
siderable distance,  general  Ziethen  perceived  that 
their  whole  army  was  forming.     He  immediately 
acquainted  the  king  with  what  he  had  discovered, 
and  his  majesty,  alter  having  himself  observed  the 
disposition  of  the  enemy,  made  his  own  with  thai 
sagacity  and  despatch  for  which  he  has  always  been 
remarkable.    The  action  began  by  attacking  a  bat- 
tery of  forty  pieces  of  large  cannon,  which  covered 
the  right  wing  of  the  enemy.    The  two  battalions  of 
guards,  with  the  regiments  of  the  margrave  Charles 
and  of  Itscnplits,  marched  up,  amidst  a  most  terrible 
fire,  to  the  very  mouths  of  the  cannon,  with  their 
bayonets  screwed.  In  this  attack  the  Prussians  smv 
tained  their  greatest  loss,  though  the  battery  was 
carried  as  soon  almost  as  they  could  reach  it :  then 
the  enemy's  artillery,  now  turned  against  them* 
selves,  played  furiously  upon  them  with  their  own 
powder.     Prom  that  instant  the  two  wings  and 
the  centre   of  the  Prussians  continued   to  drive 
the  enemy  before  them,  advancing  all  the  time 
with  that  firm  and  regular  pace  for  which  they 
have  always  been  renowned,  without  ever  halt- 
ing or  giving  way.    The  ground  which  the  Austri- 
ans occupied  was  very  advantageous,  and  every 
circumstance  that  could  render  it    more  so  had 
been  improved  to  the  utmost  by  the  diligence  and 
skill  of  count  Daun,  who,  remembering  his  for*[ 
mer  success,  was  emboldened  to  enter  the  ** 
again  with  his  royal  antagonist.    The 
however,  no  way  terrified  by  the  enemy's  «»>~^r 
tion,  nor  their  numbers,  went  cahnly  and  dreadVf 
fully  forward.     It  was  almost  impossible,  in  the} 
beginning,  for  the  Prussian  cavalry  to  act,  on  ao>| 
count  of  the  impediments  of  fallen  trees,  which  tier 
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to  roiard  their  approach  ;  but  a.  judicious  Uinpoei- 
•imi  which  the  king  nude  limimi  that  dwil 
rentage.  When  ha  nnt  formed  hla  army,  he  had 
placed  (our  battalion*  behind  the  caWry  of  hi» 
right  wiog,  turuaunj  that  general  Nadaiti,  who 
wu  placed  with  a  corpi  of  reserve  on  »*"■  «mi^' 
left,  deaignod  to  take  him  In  flank, 
u  he  had  foremen,  this  general's  ho 
the  king's  right  wing  with  great  fnry 

tilioni,  that  be  w»-  obliged  to  retire 


It  happened 


riority  or  their  numbers.     El 
irand,  the  Prussians  attacked 

Towards  night,  the  enemy,  a  J 
disorder.  Their  two  wings  fled  in  ooufosion  ;  . 
of  them,  closely  pressed  by  the  king,  retired 
wards  Broalau,  and  look  ibelter  under  the  cam 
of  that    elty ;  the  other,  pursued  by  the   are* 

part  of  the  light  ca.ah-y,  took  their  Bisk 

Caath  and  Sehweidiiln.    Six  thousand 
fell  in  thia  eugag.  .   ..      _ 

bad  only  Are  burn 


were  two  bnndrcit  and  ninety-one  01 
took  also  a  hundred  and  eixteen  can 


■hat  followed  tbla  victory 

Prrtnre  ago.  will  rsad  will .      . 

aame  prince,  who  but  a  few  montha  before  stemi 
on  the  Targe  of  inevitable  ruin,  merely  by  the  dint 
of  bia  own  abilities,  without  tie  assistance  of  any 
Mend  whaterar,  with  troepe  perpetually  harassed 
by  long  and  painful  marches,  and  by  continual 
akiroaanea  ,nd  battle.,  not  only  rttJieved  hia  at. 
fairs,  which  almost  eTery  one,  except  himself, 
thought  put  radroea  ;  bat,  in  the  midst  at  whiter, 
tn  cotmtriea  whore  it  was  judged  neat  to  impossible 
for  as*  troopa  to  keep  the  Held  at  that  aeaaon,  con- 
quered the  united  force  of  Prance  and  the  empire 
■  al  Roabach,  on  the  filth  of  No.ember  ;  and  on  ebo 
"ne  day  of  the  Tory  next  month,  with  a  mil  part 

.,.. _..  ..  ,iM^  wll(m  ,„,  J^ 

wer    of    the    bouse  of 


trirvmpbed  nrer  all  the  power 

Austria.      Punning  hla  ad.nntai 

sweated    Breabtn,  and   within  t 

1    great  riciory  ereey  thing  waa  I 

1    ategn  it  in  form,     Hla  troopa,  flu 

1    were  at  Ant  for  ttorming  ii,  bat 

1     the  atrengtb  of  the  garrison,  whh 

I    wards  of  thirteen  thousand  mei 

i    both  the  fatigues  which  hla  awn 

undergone,  and  the  fatal  conaeq 

1    ensue,  should  they  fail  of  anocet 

1    erdeiTjd  the  approaches  to  be 

1    nana]   form.      Hie    eommaude    t 

i    December  In  the  morning.    The 


le  kin  a,  knowing 
atedofup. 


were  unVjera  of  high  rank.  The  military  cheat,  1 
raat  treasure,  with  eighty  pieces  of  cannon,  fel 
into  the  hands  of  the  ricton,  who  Joat  only  abou 


eighty  pie* 
their  appruachae.    Daring  th 

of  "the 


it  confaiiou  among  the  b 


enmny'a  poescssion,  oeronnea  ny  a  garrvon  * 
aerona,  that  it  might  bo  compared  to  a  I 
army,  and  whim  that  continued  eo,  the  kh 
Prussia.'.!  rictories  in  SDeala  were  of  no  dentir 
■ret.  For  thia  reason ,  thongh  It  waa  now  the 
of  winter,  and  the  aoldiers  atood  in  need  of  re; 
hla  majesty  resolved,  if  possible,  to  become  mi 
of  that  place  before  the  end  of  the  year  ,  but 
doee  aiogo  was  impracticable,  a  blockade 
formed,  aa  ■trictlyiu  the  rigour  of  the  eeaac 


hfty  eight,  ai 


not,  however,  till  the  beginning 
palgn  that  thia  place  waa  taken. 
a  opened  their  trenches  before  it  on 
prfl,  one  thousand  seren  hundred  and 
id  erected  two  large  batteriea,  which 
ual  Ire  upon  the  town.    The  artillery 


it  dimension!,  and  eighty  mor- 


with  the  garriion,  wbicb  wall  now 

treatly  red  need 

Thai,  all  the 

parti  of  Nueala  which  the  king  of 
«  one  unforlnuate  blow,  f,-U  afiaiu 

few  months  bo- 

fore  iecmed  jrTetrior'ablo,  were  new  re-eatablished 

upon  a  firmer  baaii  than  crer.     Too  Prussian  par- 
ties  not  only  re-poseeJocd  tbomselrca  of  those  aula 
of  Sileaia  wbicb  belonged  to  their  king,  bat  nene- 

[ruted  inta  the  Auitrlen  dlriaion,  r 

duccd  Jageru- 

dorf.  Tropnan,  Tretcben,  and  le.ei 

al  other  piacea, 

"brfoo''ngbo 

that    cenntry.    In  which,    a  few  d 

reckoned  her  dominion  perfectly  ea 

HOSTILITIES  OP  THE  SWEDES  IN 

POM  BRA  MA. 

Tin  Swedes,  after  many  debatca 

king  and  senate,  bad  at  length  re 
open  declaration  against  the  king 
id  conaequence  of  that  resolution 

roopa  into  Pomeranla,  that  by  the 

That  (he'ting 

.  .._  L. the  treaty  of  WeoPpba- 

ot  help  sending  hla  troopa  into  the  upper 
J ' '  •>— 'a  Eelongiog  to  tho 


king  of  Prnaiia  ;  and  that,  therefore,  all 
appointee  to  raeelie  the  pnbHc  rev 
ceaqtry  nnut  pay  what  money  they 
hands  to  him,  who  waa  cornmlaaioned 
for  hla  Swedish  majesty  :  that,  moreo 
accodnt  war  required,  within  eight  di 

dlnnry  oontrlbn __    

inhaUtahta,  who  might  rest  assured  that  tho  Swed- 
ish troopa  ihoold  obaerTB  the  atricteat  dUcipliae." 
ArW  thia  declaration,  they  attacked  the  liMe  for- 
' d"'  "pn"  °K  n'"r  FsIW>  BDd  on 


the  iwi 

of  »ar-."Thi7 


_.,.third  « ,„.    „. 

— —   -iva,  OHlged  the    eamson,   which  conaisted 
onty  of  njfMa,  tc 


yoart,  ohaenlnt,  that  met  an  engag erne:  ' 
cenaWtent  with  hla  honottr,  whilat  hia  p 
an  much  aocasloa  for  Us  H     '  '  - 

general,  touched  with  thia 

berty1.     On  the'  other  hand,  general  MantemTel, 
wbo  commanded  tho  Prussian  foreea  then  In  Po- 
rnerdula,  amounting  to  twelve  thousand  me"    *»**• 
whoai  he  was  encamped  before  Statin    tr 
that  place,  PwtWllillfc -"-•■  • 

hwdp  Wthfa 


engage   nol  to 

..  .  _d  tfieS- 

'as',to"giTo'>him  his  if 


iwer  to  thia  . 

ig  tho  inhabitant!  of  Pnmera 

'    r  psJn  of  rncarrlng  hlajiu 
ntely  forhiddroi  them  to 


□  me  Into  wlnter^uarten,  hi 

thinlalind  men.      Upon  hia  approach,  the  Sweden, 

Who  were  then  encamped  at  Fcrdinandahoiy,  and 

had  began  to  fill  up  the  baihonr  of  Swinneniunde, 

a-ay  ofprerlona  preparation  for  tbe  siege  of  Sto- 

S  retired  irtth  anch  precipitation,  that  they  did 
nliow  themselrci  time  to  draw  off  a  3ttta  garrl- 
sorl  they  had  at  Wollin,  consiBting  of  two  hahdred 
and  ten  men,  who  wen  nude  prisoners  of  war. 

twoniyoiath  of  December ;  and  the  Swede"  baring 
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lost  one  office*  and  forty  men,  desired  to  capitulate. 
As,  in  order  to  ease  the  troops,  it  was  not  thought 
pre  per  to  continue  the  siege  in  so  sharp  a  season, 
their  request  was  granted,  and  they  had  leave  to 
retire  with  two  pieces  of  cannon.     The  Prussians 
took  possession  of  the  town  on  the  second  day  of 
January/  after  the  Swedes  had,  on  the  thirtieth  of 
December,  likewise  given  up  Anclam,  where  the 
conquerors-  took  a  hundred  and  fifty  prisoners,  and 
found  a  considerable  magazine  of  provisions  and 
ammunition.     Mareschal  Lehwald  then  passed  the 
Penc,  entered  Swedish  Pomerania,  and  reduced 
Cutzkow,  Loits,  Tripsus,  and  Nebringen.     At  the 
same  time,  lieutenant-general  Schorlemmer  passed 
with  bis  corps  from  the  isle  of  Wvllin  into  the  isle 
of  Usedom,  and  from  thence  to  Wolgast,  tbc  Swedes 
having  abandoned  this  town,  as  well  as  Schwine- 
munde,  and  the  fort  of  Pcnemunde.    The  prince  of 
Holstein  advanced  as   far  as  Grimm  and  Griefis- 
walde,  and  the  Swedes,  losing  one  town  after  ano- 
ther, till  they  had  nothing  left  in  Pomerania  but  the 
port  of  Strafsund,  continued  retreating  till  they  bad 
reached  this  last  place.  The  French  party  in  Sweden, 
to  Comfort  the  people,  called  this  retreat,  or  rather 
flight,  going  into  winter-quarters.     The  Prussian 
hussars  were  not  idle  wherever  they  penetrated ; 
for,  besides  plundering  and  pillaging,  they  raised 
a  contribution  of  a  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
crowns  in  Swedish  Pomerania.  The  Mecklenburgh- 
era,  who  had  joined  the  Swedes  with  six  thousand  of 
their  troops,  now  found  cause  to  repent  of  their 
forwardness,  being  left  quite  exposed  to  the  resent- 
ment of  the  victors,  who  chastised  them  with  the 
most  severe  exactions.    The  army  of  the  Swedes, 
though  they  did  not  fight  a  battle,  was,  by  sickness, 
desertion,  and  other  accidents,  reduced  to  half  the 
number  it  consisted  of  when  they  took  the  field. 
The  landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel,  soon  after  his  terri- 
tories were  invaded  by  the  French,  in  consequence 
of  their  advantage  in  the  affair  of  Hastenbeck,  had 
applied  to  the  king  of  Sweden,  as  one  of  the  guar- 
antees of  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  desiring  hifn  to 
employ  his  good  offices  with  the  court  of  France,  to 
obtain  a  more  favourable  treatment  for  his  domin- 
ions ;  but  his  Swedish  majesty,  by  the  advice  of  the 
senate,  thought  proper  to  refuse  complying  with 
this  request,  alleging,  that  as  the  crown  of  Sweden 
was  one  of  the  principal  guarantees  of  the  treaty 
of  Westphalia,  it  would  be  highly  improper  to  take 
such  a  step,  in  favour  of  a  prince  who  had  not  only 
broke  the  laws  and  constitutions  of  the  empire,  in 
refusing  to  furnish  his  contingent,  but  bad  even 
assisted,  with  his  troops,  a  power  known  to  be  its 
declared  enemy.    The  Aulic  council  too,  seeing,  or 

!>retcnding  to  see,  the  behaviour  of  the  landgrave 
n  the  same  light,  issued  a  decree  against  his  serene 
highness  towards  the  end  of  this  year. 

MEMORIAL  PRESENTED  TO  TJHE  DUTCH. 

Th  a  court  of  Great  Britain,  justly  displeased  with 
the  Dutch,  on  account  of  the  extreme  facility  i with 
which  they  had  granted  the  French  a  free  passage 
through  Namur  and  Maastricht  for  their  provisions, 
ammunition,  and  artillery,  in  the  beginning  of  this 
campaign,  had  very  properly  remonstrated  against 
that  step,  before  it  was  absolutely  resolved  on,  or 
at  least  declared  to  be  so ;  but  in  vain ;  a  pusillani- 
mous answer  being  all  the  satisfaction  that  was  ob- 
tained. The  tameness  and  indifference  with  which 
the  States-general  has  since  seen  Ostend  and  Nieu- 
port  put  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  drew  upon 
their  high  mightinesses  a  further  remonstrance, 
which  was  delivered  to  them  on  the  twenty  eighth 
of  November  of  this  year  by  colonel  York.  his  Bri- 
tannic majesty's  plenipotentiary  at  the  Hague,  in 
the  following  terms,  well  calculated  to  awaken  in 
them  a  due  sense  of  their  own  danger,  as  well  as  to 
evince  the  injustice  of  the  proceedings  of  the  house 
of  Austria: — "  Considering  the  critical  situation 
which  Europe  has  been  in  during  the  coutso  of  this 
year,  in  consequence  of  measures  concerted-to  em- 
broil all  Europe,  the  king  of  Great  Britain  was  will- 
ing to  flatter  himself  that  the  courts  of  Vienna  and 
Versailles,  out  of  regard  to  the  circumspect  conduct 
observed  by  your  high  migbtinesftes,  would  have  at 
least  informed  you  of  the  changes  they  have  thought 
propcT  to  make  in  the  Austrian  Netherlands.  It 
was  with  the  utmost  surprise  the  king  heard,  that 
without  any  previous  consent  of  yours,  and  almost 
without  giving  you  any  notice,  the  court  of  Vienna 
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to  withdraw  her  own,  as  weffas  her  artillery 
stores,  whilst  France  continues  to  send  thither  a 
formidable  quantity  of  both.     The  conduct  of  the 
court  of  Vienna  towards  his  majesty  Ls  indeed  so 
unmerited  and  so  extraordinary,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  find  words  to  express  it ;  but  whatever  fallacious 
pretexts  she  may  have  made  use  of  to  palliate  her 
behaviour  towards  England,  it  doth  not  appear  that 
they  can  be  extended  so  far  as  to  excuse  the  in- 
fringement, in  concert  with  France,  of  the  most  so- 
lemn treaties  between  her  and  your  high  mighti- 
nesses.    The  king  never  doubted  that  your  high 
mightinesses  would  have  made  proper  representa- 
tions to  the  two  courts  newly  allied,  to  demonstrate 
the  injustice  of  such  a  proceeding,  and  the  danger 
that  might  afterwards  result  from  it.      Your  high 
mightinesses  wiU  have  perceived  that  your  silence 
on  the  first  step  encouraged  the  two  courts,  newly 
allied,  to  attempt  others  ;  and  who  can  say  where 
they  will  stop?    The  pretext  at  first  was,  the  need 
which  the  empress-queen  stood  in  of  the  troops  for 
the  war  kindled  in  the  empire,  and  the  necessity  of 
providing  for  the  safety  of  those  important  places, 
and  afterwards  of  their  imaginary  danger  from 
England.    But,  high  and  mighty  lords,  it  is  bat  to* 
evident  that  the  two  powers,  who  have  taken  these 
measures  in  concert,  have  other  projects  in  view, 
and  have  made  new  regulations  with  regard  to  mat 
country,  which  cannot  but  alarm  the  neighbouring 
states.    The  late  demand  made  to  your  high  might- 
inesses, of  a  passage  for  a  large  train  of  warlike  im- 
plements through  some  of  the  barrier  towns,  m 
order  to  be  sent  to  Ostend  and  Nieuport,  could  sot 
fail  to  awaken  the  king's  attention.     The  sincere 
friendship,  and  parity  of  interests,  of  Great  Britain 
and  Holland,  require  that  they  should  no  longer 
keep  silence,  lest  in  the  issue,  it  should  be  coneid* 
ered  as  a  tacit  consent,  and  as  a  relinqniithTnent  of 
all  our  rights.    The  king  commands  me,  therefore, 
to  recall  to  your  high  mightinesses  the   two-fold 
right  you  have  acquired  to  keep  the  Austrian  Ne- 
therlands under  the  government  of  the  house  of 
Austria ;  and  that  no  other  has  a  title  to  make  the 
least  alteration  therein,  without  the  consent  of  your 
high  mightinesses ;  unless  the  new  allies  have  re- 
solved to  set  aside  all  prior  treaties,  and  to  dispose 
at  pleasure  of  every  thing  that  may  suit  their  pri- 
vate interest.     In  the  treaty  between  your  high 
mightinesses  and  the  crown  of  France,  signed  at 
Utrecht  on  the  eleventh  of  April,  one   thousand 
seven  hundred  and  thirteen,  in  the  fifteenth  article, 
are  these  words:  *  It  is  also  agreed,  that  no  prov- 
ince, fort,  town,  or  city  of  the  said  Netherlands,  or 
of  those  which  are  given  up  by  his  catholic  majesty, 
shall  ever  be  ceded,  transferred,  or  given,  or  shall 
ever  devolve  to  the  crown  of  France,  or  any  prince 
or  princess  of  the  house  or  Une  of  France,  either 
by  virtue  of  any  gift,  exchange,  marriage  contract, 
succession  by  will,  or  by  any  other  title  -whatever, 
to  the  power  and  authority  of  the  most  christian 
king,  or  of  any  prince  or  princess  of  the  house  er 
line  of  France/      In  the  barrier-treaty  these  very 
stipulations  are  repeated  in  the  first  article  :     *  Hs> 
imperial  and  catholic  majesty  promises  and  engages, 
that  no  province,  city,  town,  fortress,  or  territory 
of  the  said  country,  shall  be  ceded,  transferred, 
given,  or  devolve  to  the  crown  of  France,  or  to  any 
other  but  the  successor  of  the  German  dominions  of 
the  house  of  Austria,  either  by  donation,  sale,  ex. 
change,  marriage  contract,  heritage,  testamentary 
succession,  nor  under  any  other  pretext  whatsoever: 
so  that  no  province,  town,  fortress,  or  territory  of 
the  said  Netherlands  shall  ever  be  subject  to  any 
Other  prince,  but  to  the  successor  of  the  states  oV 
the  bouse  of  Austria  alone,  excepting  what  has 
been  yielded  by  the  present  treaty  to  the  said  lords 
the  States-general.'     A  bare  reading  of  these  two 
articles  is  sufficient  to  evince  all  that  I  have  inst 
represented  to  your  high  mightinesses:  and  what- 
ever pretext  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Versailles 
may  allege,  to  cover  the  infraction  of  these  treaties, 
the  thing  remains  nevertheless  evident,  whilst  these 
two  courts  are  unable*  to  prove  that  the  towns  of 
Ostend  and  Nieuport  are  not  actually  in  the  power 
of  France.    If  their  designs  are  just,  or  agreeable 
to  those  treaties,  they  will  doubtless  not  scruple, 
in  the  least,  to  make  your  high  mightinesses  easy 
on  that  head,  by  openly  explaining  themselves  to  a 
quiet  and  pacific  neighbour,  and  by  giving  you  in- 
disputable proofs  of  their  intentions  to  fulfil  the 
stipulations  of  the  said  two  treaties,  with  regard  ts 
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dense  hi  the  good  Muse,  prudence,  and  friendship 
of  your  high  mightiness**,  that  he  makes  not  the 
least  doubt  of  your  taking  the  most  efficacious  meas- 
ures to  clear  up  an  affair  of  such  importance ;  and 
of  your  being  pleased,  in  concert  with  his  majesty, 
to  watch  over  the  fate  of  a  country,  whose  situa- 
tion and  independence  hare,  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury, been  regarded  as  one  of  the  principal  supports 
of  your  liberty  and  commerce."  It  does  net  appear 
that  mis  remonstrance  had  the  desired  effect  upon 
the  States-general,  who  were  apprehensive  of  em- 
broiling themselves  with  an  enemy  so  remarkably 
alert  in  taking  all  advantages.  The  truth  is,  they 
were  not  only  unprepared  for  a  rupture  with 
Prance,  but  extremely  unwilling  to  forego  the 
commercial  profits  which  they  derived  from  their 
neutrality. 

The  king  of  Prussia,  about  this  jperiod,  began  to 
harbour  a  suspicion    that  certain  other  powers 
longed  eagerly  to  enjoy  die  same  respite  from  the 
dangers  and  inconveniences  of  war,  and  mat  he 
ran  the  risk  of  being  abandoned  by  his  sole  patron 
and  ally,  who  seemed  greatly  alarmed  at  his  defeat 
in  Bohemia,  and  desirous  of  detaching  himself  from 
a  connection  which  might  be  productive  of  the 
most  disagreeable  consequences  to  his  continental 
interest.    Stimulated  by  this  opinion,  his  Prussian 
majesty  is  said  to  have  written  an  expostulatory 
letter  [See  note  3  K,  at  the  end  of  this  Vol.]  to  the 
king  of  Great  Britain,  in  which  he  very  plainly 
taxes  that  monarch  with  having  instigated  him  to 
commence  hostilities ;  and  insists  upon  his  remem- 
bering the  engagements  by  which  be  was  so  so- 
lemnly bound.    From  the  strain  of  this  letter,  and 
the   Prussian's  declaration  to  the  British  minister 
when  he  first  set  out  foi  Saxony,  importing,  that 
he  was  going  to  fight  the  king  of  England's  battles, 
a  notion  was  generally  conceived  that  those  two 
powers  had  agreed  to  certain  private  pacta  or  con- 
ventions, the  particulars  of  which  have  not  yet 
transpired.    Certain  it  is,  a  declaration  was  de- 
livered to  the  Prussian  resident  at  London,  which 
appears  to  have  been  calculated  as  an  answer  to 
the  letter.     In  that  psper  the  king  of  Great  Britain 
declared,  that  die  overtures  made  by  his  majesty's 
electoral  ministers  in  Germany,  touching  the  checks 
received  on  the  continent,  should  have  no  influence 
on  his  majesty  as  king  :  that  he  saw,  in  the  same 
light  as  before,  the  pernicious  effects  of  the  union 
between  the    courts    of   Vienna  and  Versailles, 
threatening  a  subversion  of  the  whole  system  of 
public  liberty,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  Eu- 
ropean powers :  that  he  considered  as  a  fatal  con- 
sequence of  this  dangerous  connection  the  cession 
made  by  the  court  of  Vienna  of  the  ports  in  the 
Netherlands  to  France,  in  such  a  critical  situation, 
and  contrary  to  the  faith  of  the  most  solemn  trea- 
ties :  that,  whatever  might  be  the  success  of  his 
arms,  his  majesty  was  determined  to  act  in  con- 
stant concert  with  the  king  of  Prussia,  in  employing 
the  most  efficacious  means  to  frustrate  die  unjust 
and  oppressive  designs  of  their  common  enemies. 
He  concluded  with  assuring  the  king  of  Prussia, 
that  the  British  crown  would  continue  to  fulfil,  with 
the  greatest  punctuality,  its  engagements  with  his 
Prussian  majesty,  and  to  support  him  with  firm- 
ness and  vigour.    Such  a  representation  could  not 
fail  of  being  agreeable  to  a  prince,  who,  at  this 
juncture,  stood  in  need  of  an  extraordinary  cor- 
dial.   He  knew  he  could  securely  depend,  not  only 
on  the  good  faith  of  an  English  ministry,  but  also 
on  the   good  plight  of  the  British  nation,  which, 
like  an  indulgent  nurse,  hath  always  presented  die 
nipple  to  her  meagre  German  allies.    Those,  how- 
ever,   who   pretended    to    consider  and    canvas 
events,  without  prejudice  and  prepossession,  could 
not  help  owning  their  surprise,  at  hearing  an  alli- 
ance stigmatised  as  pernicious  to  the  system  of 
public  liberty,  and  subversive  of  the  independence 
of  the  European  powers,  as  they  remembered  that 
this  alliance  was  the  effect  of  necessity,  to  which 
the  house  of  Austria  was  reduced,  for  its  own  pre- 
servation; reduced,  as  its  friends  and  partisans 
affirm,  by  ttaone  very  potentates  that  now  reproachr 
ed  ber  with  these  connections. 

DISPUTES  CONCERNING  THE  CONVENTION 
OF  CLOSTER-SEVEN. 

His  Britannic  majesty  was  resolved  that  the 
Ung  of  Prussia  should  have  no  cause  to  complain 
of  hi*  indifference,  whatever  reasons  he  had  to  ex- 
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claim  against  the  convention  of  Closter-Seven, 
which  he  did  not  scruple  to  condemn  as  a  very 
scandalous  capitulation,  as  much  as  he  disapproved 
of  the  conduct,  in  consequence  of  which,  near  forty 
thousand  men  were  so  shamefully  disarmed,  and 
lost  to  his  cause.  Those  stipulations  also  met  with 
a  very  unfavourable  reception  in  England,  where 
the  motions  of  die  allied  army,  in  their  retreat  be- 
fore the  enemy,  were  very  freerjr  censured,  and 
some  great  names  exposed  to  the  ridicule  and  con- 
tempt of  the  public.  This  event,  so  singular  in 
itself,  and  so  Important  in  its  consequences,  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  die  prhry-councu,  where  it 
is  said  to  have  been  canvassed  with  great  warmth 
and  animosity  of  altercation.     The  general  com- 

Slained  that  he  was  restricted  by  peremptory  or- 
ers  from  the  regency  of  Hanover ;  and  they  were 
reported  to  have  used  recriminations  in  their  de- 
fence. In  all  probability,  every  circumstance  of 
the  dispute  was  not  explained  to  the  satisfaction  of 
all  parties,  inasmuch  as  that  great  commander 
quitted  the  harvest  of  military  glory,  and  like  an* 
other  Cincinnatus,  retired  to  his  plough.  The  con- 
vention of  Closter-Seven  was  equally  disagreeable 
to  the  courts  of  London  and  Versailles.  The  former 
saw  the  electorate  of  Hanover  left,  by  this  capitu- 
lation,, at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy,  who  had  taken 
possession  of  the  whole  country,  seized  the  reve- 
nues, exacted  contributions,  and  changed  the  whole 
form  of  government,  in  the  name  of  his  most  chris- 
tian majesty :  while  the  French  army,  which  had 
been  employed  in  opposing  the  Hanoverians,  was 
now  at  liberty  to  throw  their  additional  force  into 
the  scale  against  the  king  of  Prussia,  who,  at  that 
period,  seemed  to  totter  on  the  verge  of  destruc- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  the  French  ministry 
thought  their  general  had  granted  too  favourable 
terms  to  a  body  of  forces,  whom  he  had  cooped  up 
in  such  a  manner,  that,  in  a  little  time,  they  must 
have  surrendered  at  discretion.  They,  therefore, 
determined  either  to  provoke  die  Hanoverians  by 
fll  usage  to  an  infraction  of  the  treaty,  or,  should 
that  be  found  impracticable,  renounce  it  as  an  im- 
perfect convention,  established  without  proper  au- 
thority. Both  expedients  were  used  without  re- 
serve. They  were  no  sooner  informed  of  the  capi- 
tulation, than  they  refused  to  acknowledge  its 
validity,  except  on  condition  that  the  Hanoverian 
troops  should  formally  engage  to  desist  from  all 
service  against  France  and  her  allies  during  the 
present  war,  and  be  disarmed  on  their  return  to 
their  own  country.  At  the  same  time  her  general, 
who  commanded  in  the  electorate,  exhausted  die 
country,  by  levying  exorbitant  contributions,  and 
connived  at  such  outrages  as  degraded  his  own 
dignity,  and  reflected  disgrace  on  the  character  of 
his  nation.  The  court  of  London,  to  make  a  merit 
of  necessity,  affected  to  consider  the  conventional 
act  as  a  provisional  armistice,  to  pave  the  way  for 
a  negotiation  that  might  terminate  in  a  general 
peace,  and  proposals  were  offered  for  that  purpose ; 
but  the  French  ministry  kept  aloof,  and  seemed 
resolved  that  the  electorate  of  Hanover  should  be 
annexed  to  their  king's  dominions.  At  least, 
they  were  bent  upon  keeping  it  as  a  precious  de- 
nostrum,  which,  in  die  plan  of  a  general  pacification, 
they  imagined,  would  counterbalance  any  advan- 
tage that  Great  Britain  might  obtain  in  other  parts 
of  the  world.  Had  they  been  allowed  to  keep  this 
deposit,  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  would  have 
saved  about  twenty  millions  of  money,  together 
with  the  lives  of  hor  best  soldiers ;  and  Westphalia 
would  have  continued  to  enjoy  all  die  blessings  of 
security  and  peace.  But  the  king  of  England's 
tenderness  for  Hanover  was  one  of  the  chief  sources 
of  die  misfortunes  which  befel  die  electorate.  He 
could  not  bear  the  thoughts  of  seeing  it.  even  for  a 
season,  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy  ;  and  his  own  sen- 
timents in  this  particular  were  reinforced  by  die 
pressing  remonstrances  of  the  Prussian  monarch, 
whom  at  this  juncture,  he  thought  it  dangerous  to 
disoblige.  Actuated  by  these  motives,  he  was 
pleased  to  see  the  articles  of  the  convention  so  pal 
pably  contravened,  because  the  violation  unbound 
his  hands,  and  enabled  him,  consistently  with  good 
faith,  to  take  effectual  steps  for  the  assistance  of  his 
ally,  and  the  recovery  of  his  own  dominions.  He, 
therefore,  in  quality  of  elector  of  Brunswick- Lunen- 
bourg,  published  a  declaration,  observing,  "That 
Ms  royal  highness  the  duke  of  Cumberland  had,  on 
his  part,  honestly  fulfilled  all  the  conditions  of  the 
convention;  but  the  duke  de  Richelieu  demanded 
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that  the  troops  should  enter  into  an  engagement  army ;  but  he  could  not  help  apprizing  hi* 
specified  above,  and  lay  down  their  anna  ;  although  highness,  that  if  this  army  should  take  any  eoui- 
lt  was  expressly  stipulated  in  the  convention,  that  ;  vocal  step,  and,  still  more,  should  it  commit  any 
they  should  not  be  regarded  as  prisoners  of  war,  act  of  hostility,  he  would  then  posh  matters  to  the 
under  which  quality  alone  they  could  be  disarmed :  last  extremity,  looking  upon  himself  as  aathorixed 
that  the  French  court  pretended  to  treat  the  con-  '  so  to  do  by  the  rules  of  war :  that  he  would  set  lire 
_—.**—.  -„  -  mii:»<>»  Maflmiafinn  nnio  •  *twi   inAt^A      to  all  nalaee*.  houses,  and  gardens ;  sack  all  (be 


vention  as  a  military  regulation  only ;  and,  indeed, 
it  was  originally  nothing  more ;  but  as  they  had 
expressly  disowned  its  validity,  and  a  negotiation 
had  been  actually  begun  for  disarming  the  auxilia- 
ries, upon  certain  conditions,  though  the  French 
general  would  never    answer   categorically,   but 
waited  always  for  fresh  instructions  from  Versail- 
les, the  nature  of  that  act  was  totally  changed,  and 
what  was  at  first  an  agreement  between  general 
and  general,  was  now  become  a  matter  of  state  be- 
tween the  two  courts  of  London  and  Versailles : 
that,  however  hard  the  conditions  of  the  convention 
appeared  to  be  for  the  troops  of  Hanover,  his  Bri- 
tannic majesty  would  have  acquiesced  in  them,  bad 
not  the  French  glaringly  discovered  their  design  of 
totally  ruining  his  army,  and  his  dominions  ;  and, 
by  the  most  outrageous  conduct,  freed  his  Britannic 
majesty  from  every  obligation  under  which  he  had 
been  laid  by  the  convention  :  that,  in  the  midst  of 
tiie  armistice,  the  most  open  hostilities  had  been 
committed :  the  castle  of  Schartzfcls  had  been  for- 
cibly seized  and  pillaged,  and  the  ganvon  made 
Erisoners  of  war :  the  prisoners  made  by  the  French 
efore  the  convention  had  not  been  restored,  ac- 
cording to  an  express  article  stipulated  between  the 
generals,  though  it  had  been  fulfilled  on  the  part  of 
the  electorate,  by  the   immediate   release  of  the 
French  prisoners ;  the  bailies  of  those  districts,  from 
which  the  French  troops  were  excluded  by  mutual 
agreement,  had  been  summoned,  on  pain  of  military 
execution,  to  appear  before  the  French  commissary, 
and  compelled  to  deliver  into  his  hands  the  pub- 
lic revenue :  the  French  had  appropriated  to  them- 
selves part  of  those  magazines,  which,  by  express 
agreement,  were  destined  for  the  use  of  the  elec- 
toral troops ;  and  they  had  seized  the  houses,  re. 
venue,   and  corn  belonging  to  the  king  of  Eng- 
land in  the  city  of  Bremen,  in  violation  of  their  en- 
f;agcment  to  consider  that  city  as  a  place  abso- 
otely  free  and  neutral.    Ho  took  notice,  that  they 
had  proceeded  to  menaces  unheard  of  among  civi- 
lized people,  of  burning,  sacking,  and  destroying 
every  thing  that  fell  in  their  way,  should  the  least 
hesitation  be  made  in  executing  the  convention  ac- 
cording to  their  interpretation." — Such  were  the 
professed  considerations  that  determined  his  Bri- 
tannic majesty  to  renounce  the  agreement  which 
they  had  violated,  and  have  recourse  to  arms  for 
the  relief  of  his  subjects  and  allies.    It  was  in  con- 
sequence of  this  determination  that  he  conferred 
the  command  of  his  electoral  army  on  prince  Fer- 
dinand of  Brunswick,  brother  to  the  duke  of  that 
name  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  Prussian 
army  by  bis  great  military  talents,  and  was,  by 
blood  and  inclination,  as  weU  as  interest,  supposed 
warmly  attached  to  his  Britannic  majesty.    The 
truth  is,  the  king  of  Prussia  recommended  him  to 
this  command,  because  he  knew  ho  could  depend 
upon  his  concurring  with  all  his  measures,  in  con- 
ducting the  operations  of  the  British  army.    The 
duke  do  Richelieu  was  no  sooner  informed  of  these 
particulars,  than  he  sent  a  letter  to  prince  Ferdi- 
nand, specifying,  "  That  although  for  some  days  he 
had  perceived  the  Hanoverian  troops  in  motion,  in 
order  to  form  themselves  into  a  body,  he  could  not 
ituagine  the  object  of  these  movements  was  to  in- 
fringe the  convention  of  neutrality  which  had  been 
established  between  the  duke  of  Cumberland  and 
himself,  as  French  general ;  that  he  was  blinded 
so  far  by  his  confidence  in  the  good  faith  of  the 
elector  of  Hanover,  who  had  signed  that  convention, 
as  to  believe  the  troops  were  assembled  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  be  distributed  into  winter- 
quarters,  which  had  been  assigned  them  by  the 
agreement ;  but  his  eyes  were  at  last  opened,  by 
repeated  advices  which  he  had  received  from  all 
quarters,  importing  that  the  Hanoverians  intended 
to  infringe  those  articles  which  ought  to  be  sacred 
and  inviolable:  he  affirmed,  the  king  his  master 
was  stul  willing  to  give  fresh  proofs  of  his  modera- 
tion, and  his  desire  to  spare  the  effusion  or  human 
blood :  with  that  view  he  declared  to  his  serene 
highness,  m  the  name  of  his  most  christian  majesty, 
that  he  persisted  in  his  resolution  of  fulfilling  ex- 
actly all  the  points  of  the  contention,  provided  they 
•iiould  be  equally  observed  by  the    Hanoverian 


to  all  palaces,  houses,  and  gardens ;  sack 
towns  and  villages,  without  sparing  the  moat  incon. 
siderable  cottage,  aniLsubject  the  country  to  aD  the 
horrors  of  war  and  devastation.  He  conjured  bis 
serene  highness  to  reflect  on  these  particular*,  and 
begged  he  would  not  lay  him  under  the  necessity 
of  taking  steps  so  contrary  to  his  own  personal 
character,  as  well  as  to  the  natural  humanity  of  the 
French  nation."  To  this  letter,  which  was  second- 
ed by"  the  count  de  Lynar,  the  Danish  ambassador, 
who  had  meditated  the.  convention,  prince  Fenfin- 
nand  returned  a  very  laconic  answer,  intimating, 
that  he  would  give  the  duke  de  Richelieu  his  an- 
swer in  person  at  the  head  of  his  army.  At  this 
particular  juncture,  the  French  general  was 
posed  to  abide  by  the  original  articles  of  the 
vention,  rattier  than  draw  upon  himself  the 
ties  of  an  army  which  he  knew  to  be  brave,  resolute, 
and  well  appointed,  and  which  he  saw  at  present 
animated  with  an  eager  desire  of  wiping  out  tike 
disgrace  they  had  sustained  by  the  capitulation,  as 
well  as  of  relieving  their  country  front  the  rrievona 
oppression  under  which  it  groaned. 

PROGRESS  OF  THE  HANOVERIAN  ARMY. 

About  the  latter  end  of  November  the  Hano- 
verian army  was  wholly  assembled  at  Stade,  under 
the  auspices  of  prince  Ferdinand,  who  resolved, 
without  delay,  to  drive  the  French  from  the  elector- 
ate, whither  they  now  began  their  march.  Part  of 
the  enemy's  rear,  consisting  of  two  thousand  men, 
was.  in  their  march  back  to  Zell,  attacked  in  the 
bailiwick  of  Ebstorff,  and  entirely  defeated  by  gen- 
eral Schuylenbourg ;  and,  in  a  few  days  after  ties 
action,  another  happened  upon  tile  river  AHerv  be- 
tween two  considerable  bodies  of  each  army,  ia 
which  the  Hanoverians,  commanded  by  general 
Zastrow,  remained  masters  of  the  field.  These 
petty  advantages  served  to  encourage  the  aHios, 
and  put  them  in  possession  of  Ltinenberg,  Zell,  and 
part  of  the  Brunswick  dominions,  which  the  enemy 
were  obliged  to  abandon.  The  operations  of  prince 
Ferdinand,  however,  were  retarded  by  the  resolu- 
tion and  obstinate  perseverance  of  the  French  onV 
cer  who  commanded  the  garrison  of  Harbourg. 
When  the  Hanoverian  troops  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  town,  he  retired  into  the  castle, 
which  he  held  out  against  a  considerable  detach- 
ment of  the  allied  army,  by  whom  it  was  invested , 
at  length,  however,  the  fortifications  being;  entirely 
demolished,  he  surrendered  upon  capitulation.  Ob 
the  sixth  day  of  December,  prince  Ferdinand  began 
bis  march  towards  Zell,  where  the  French  ararj 
bad  taken  post,  under  the  command  of  the  dake  de 
Richelieu,  who,  at  the  approach  of  the  Hanoverians, 
called  in  his  advanced  parties,  abandoned  several 
magazines,  burned  all  the  farm  houses  and  build- 
ings belonging  to  the  sheep  walks  of  his  Britannic 
majesty,  without  paying  the  least  regard  to  the  re- 
presentations made  by  prince  Ferdinand  on  that 
subject ;  reduced  the  suburbs  of  Zell  to  ashes,  after 
having  allowed  his  men  to  plunder  the  houses^  and 
even  set  fire  to  the  orphan  hospital,  in  which  a 
great  number  of  helpless  children  are  said  to  have 
perished.  One  cannot,  without  horror,  reflect  upon 
such  brutal  acts  of  inhumanity.  The  French  troops 
on  divers  occasions,  and  in  different  parts  of  the 
empire,  acted  tragedies  of  the  same  nature,  which 
are  not  easily  rcconcileable  to  the  character  of  a 
nation  famed  for  sentiment  and  civility.  The  Ha- 
noverians having  advanced  within  a  league  of 
Zell,  the  two  armies  began  to  cannonade  each 
other ;  the  French  troops,  posted  on  the  right  of  the 
AUer,  burned  their  magazines,  and  retired  into 
the  town,  where  they  were  so  strongly  intrenched, 
that  prince  Ferdinand  could  not  attempt  the  river, 
the  passes  of  which  were  strongly  guarded  by  the 
enemy.  At  the  same  time,  his  troops  were  ex- 
posed to  great  hardships  from  the  severity  of  the 
weather  y  he,  therefore,  retreated  lo  Ultsen  and 
Lunenbourg,  where  his  army  was  put  into  winter 

Suarters,  and  executed  several  small  enterprises  by 
etachment,  while  the  French  general  fixed  hsi 
head-quarters  in  the  city  of  Hanover,  his  canton- 
ments extending  as  far  as  Zell,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  which  many  sharp  skirmishes  were  fought 
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by  the  out-parties  with  various  success.  Their 
imperial  majesties  were  no  sooner  apprised  of 
these  transactions,  which  they  considered  as  in- 
fractions of  the  convention,  than  they  sent  an  intima- 
tion to  the  baron  de  Steinberg,  minister  from  the 
ling  of  Great  Britain  as  elector  of  Hanover,  that 
he  should  appear  no  more  at  court,  or  confer  with 
their  ministers ;  and  that  his  residing  at  Vienna,  as 
he  might  easily  conceive,  could  not  be  very  agree- 
able :  in  consequence  of  which  message  he  retired, 
after  having  obtained  the  necessary  passports  for 
his  departure.  The  chagrin  occasioned  at  the  court 
of  Vienna  by  the  Hanoverian  army's  having  re- 
course to  their  arms  again,  was,  in  some  measure, 
alleviated  by  the  certain  tidings  received  from  Pe- 
tersburg!), that  the  czarina  had  signed  her  accession 
in  form  to  the  treaty  between  the  courts  of  Vienna, 
Versailles,  and  Stockholm. 

DEATH  OF  THE  QUEEN  OF  POLAND,  &c. 

In  closing  our  account  of  this  year's  transactions  on 
the  continent,  we  may  observe,  that  on  the  sixteenth 
day  of  November  the  queen  of  Poland  died  at  Ber- 
lin of  an  apoplexy,  supposed  to  be  occasioned  by 
the  shock,  she  received  on  hearing  that  the  French 
were  totally  defeated  at  Rosbach.    She  was  a  lady 
of  exemplary  virtue  and  piety ;  whose  constitution 
had  been  broke  by  grief  and  anxiety  conceived 
from  the  distress  of  her  own  family,  as  well  as  from 
the  misery  to  which  t»he  saw  her  people  exposed. 
With  respect  to  the   European  powers  that  were 
not  actually  engaged  as  principals  in  the  war, 
they  seemed  industriously  to  avoid  every  step  that 
might  be  construed  a  deviation   from  the  most 
scrupulous    neutrality.     The   States-general  pro- 
ceeded with  great  circumspection,  in  the  middle 
course  between  two  powerful  neighbours,  equally 
jealous  and  formidable ;  and  the  king  of  Spain  was 
gratified  for  his  forbearauce  with  a  convention  set- 
tied  between  him  and  the  belligerent  powers,  im- 
plying, that  his  subjects  should  pursue  their  com- 
merce at  sea  without  molestation,  provided  they 
should  not  transport  those  articles  of  merchandise 
which  were  deemed  contraband  by   all  nations. 
The  operations  at  sea,  during  the  course  of  this 
year,  either  in  Europe  or  America,  were  far  from 
being   decisive   or  important.     The  commerce  of 
Great  Britain  sustained  considerable  damage  from 
the  activity  and  success  of  French  privateers,  of 
which  a  great  number  had  been  equipped  in  the 
islands  of  Martinique  and  Guadaloupe.  The  Green- 
wich ship  of  war,  mounted  with  fifty  guns,  and  a 
frigate   of  twenty,  fell    into   the  hands    of    the 
enemy,  together  with  a  very  considerable  number 
of  trading  vessels.    On  the  other  hand,  the  English 
cruisers  and  privateers  acquitted  themselves  with 
equal  vigilance  and  valour.    The  due  d'Aqfdtaine, 
a  large  ship  of  fifty  guns,  was  taken  in  the  month  of 
June  by  two  British  ships  of  war,  after  a  severe 
engagement ;  and,  about  the  same  time,  the  Aqui- 
lon,  of  nearly  the  same  force,  was  driven  ashore 
and  destroyed  near  Brest  by  the  Antelope,  one  of 
the  British  cruisers.    A  French  frigate  of  twenty 
six  guns,  called  the  Emeraude,  was  taken  in  the 
channel,  after  a  warm  engagement,  by  an  English 
ship  of  inferior  force,  under  the  command  of  cap- 
tain Gilchrist  a  gallant  and  alert  officer,  who,  in 
the  sequel,  signalized  himself  on  divers  occasions, 
by  very  extraordinary  acts  of  valour.    All  the  sea- 
officers  seemed  to  be  animated  with  a  noble  emu- 
lation to  distinguish  themselves  in  the  service  of 
their  country,  and  the  spirit  descended  even  to  the 
captains  of  privateers,  who,  instead  of  imitating  the 
former  commanders  of  that  class,  in  avoiding  ships 
of  force,  and  centering  their  whole  attention  in 
advantageous  prises,  now  encountered  the  armed 
ships  of  the  enemy,  and  fought  with  the  most  ob- 
stinate valour  in  the  pursuit  of  national  glory. 

FATE  OF  CAPTAIN  DEATH. 

Perhaps  history  cannot  afford  a  more  remark- 
able instance  of  desperate  courage  than  that  which 
was  exerted  in  December  of  the  preceding  year, 
by  the  officers  and  crew  of  an  English  privateer, 
called  the  Terrible,  under  the  command  of  captain 
William  Death,  equipped  with  twenty-six  carriage 
guns,  and  manned  with  two  hundred  sailors.  On 
the  twenty-third  day  of  the  month  he  engaged  and 
made  prixe  of  a  large  French  ship  from  Saint  Do* 
mingo,  after  an  obstinate  battle,  in  which  he  lost 
his  own  brother  and  sixteen  searocn :  then  he  se- 
cured with  forty  men  his  prize,  which  contained  a 
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valuable  cargo,  and  directed  his  course  to  Eng- 
land ;  but  in  a  few  days  he  had  the  misfortune  to 
fall  in  with  the  Vengeance,   a  privateer  of  8t. 
Maloes,  carrying  thirty-six  large   cannon,  with  a 
complement  of  three    hundred  and    sixty    men. 
Their  first  step  was  to  attack  the  prize,  which  was 
easily  retaken ;  then  the  two  ships  bore  down  upon 
the  Terrible,  whose  main-mast  wan  shot  away  by 
the  first  broadside.     Notwithstanding  this  disaster, 
the  Terrible  maintained  such  a   furious  engage- 
ment against  both  as  can  hardly  be  paralleled  in 
the  annals  of  Britain.    The  French  commander  and  v 
his  second  were  killed,  with  two  thirds  of  his  com- 
pany ;  but  the  gallant    captain   Death,  with  the 
greater  part  of  his  officers,  and  almost  his  whole 
crew,  having  met  with  the  same  fate,  his  ship  was 
boarded  by  the  enemy,  who  found  no  more  than 
twenty-six  persons  alive,  sixteen  of  whom  were 
mutilated  by  the  loss  of  leg  or  arm,  and  the  other  ten 
grievously  wounded.    The  ship  itself  was  so  shat- 
tered, that  it  could  scarce  be  kept  above  water, 
and  the  whole  exhibited  a  scene  of  blood,  horror, 
and  desolation.    The  victor  itself  lay  like  a  wreck 
on  the  surface ;  and  in  this  condition  made  shift, 
with  peat  difficulty,  to  tow   the  Terrible  (ft)  into 
St.   Maloes,  where  she  was  not   beheld  without 
astonishment  and  terror.    This  adventure  was  no 
sooner  known  in  England,  than  a  liberal  subscrip- 
tion was  raised  for  the  support  of  Death's  widow, 
and  that  part  of  the  crew  which  survived  the  en- 
gagement.   In  this,  and  every  sea  rencounter  that 
happened  within  the  present  year,  the  superiority 
in  skill  and  resolution  was  ascertained  to  the  Bri- 
tish mariners ;  for  even  when  they  fought  against 
great  odds,  their  courage  was  generally  crowned 
with  success.    In  the  month  of  November,  captain 
Lockhart,  a  young  gentleman,  who  had  already 
rendered   himself  a  terror  to  the  enemy  as  com- 
mander of  a  small  frigate,  now  added  considerably 
to  his  reputation,  by  reducing  the  Melampe,  a  French 
privateer  of  Bayonne,  greatly  superior  to  his  own 
ship  in  number  of  men  and  weight  of  metal.    This 
exploit  was  seconded  by  another  of  the  same  na- 
ture, in  his  conquest  of  another  French  adventurer, 
called  the  Countess  of  Gramont ;  and  a  third  large 
privateer  of  Bayonne  was  taken  by  captain  Sau- 
marex,  commander  of  the  Antelope.    In  a  word, 
the  narrow  seas  were  so  well  guarded,  that  in  a 
little  time  scarce  a  French  ship  durst  appear  in 
the  English  channel,  which  the   British  traders 
navigated  without  molestation. 

SESSION  OPENED. 

On  the  first  day  of  December,  the  king  of  Great 
Britain  opened  the  session  of  parliament  with  a 
speech  from  the  throne,  which  seemed  calculated 
to  prepare  the  nation  for  the  expense  of  maintain- 
ing a  new  war  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  His  ma- 
jesty graciously  declared,  that  it  would  have  given 
him  a  most  sensible  pleasure  to  acquaint  them  at  the 
opening  of  the  session,  that  his  success  in  carrying 
on  the  war  had  been  equal  to  the  justice  of  his 
cause,  and  the  extent  and  vigour  of  the  measures 
formed  for  that  purpose.    He  expressed  the  firm- 
est confidence,  that  the  spirit  and  bravery  of  the 
nation,  so  renowned  in  all  times,  which  had  former- 
ly surmounted  so  many  difficulties,  were  not  to  bo 
abated  by  a  few  disappointments,  which,  he  trusted, 
might  be  retrieved  by  the  blessing  of  God,  and  the 
zeal  and  ardour  of  his  parliament  for  his  majesty's 
honour  and  the  advantage  of  their  country.    Ho 
said  it  was  his  determined  resolution  to  apply  his 
utmost  efforts  for  the  security  of  his  kingdoms,  and 
for  the  recovery  and  protection  of  the  possessions 
and  rights  of  his  crown  and  subjects  in  America, 
and  elsewhere,  as  well  by  the  strongest  exertion 
of  bis  naval  force,  as  by  all  other  methods.    He 
signified,    that    another    great    object    which   he 
had  at  heart,  was  the  preservation  of  the  protestant 
religion,  and  the  liberties  of  Europe ;  and,  in  that 
view,  to  encourage  and  adhere  to  his  allies.    For 
this  cause,  he  assured  them,  he  would  decline  no 
inconveniences,  and  in  this  cause,  he  earnestly  so- 
licited their  hearty  concurrence  and  vigorous  assis- 
tance.   He  observed,  that  the  late  signal  success  in 
Germany  had  given  a  happy  turn  to  affairs,  which 
it  was  incumbent  on  them  to  improve ;  and  that,  in 
such  a  critical  conjuncture,  the  eyes  of  all  Europe 
were  upon  them.    He  particularly  recommended 
to  them,  that  his  good  brother  and  ally  the  king  of 
Prussia  might  be  supported  in  such  a  maimer  as  hfi 
X.  magnanimity  and  active  seal  for  the  common  cau»e 
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appeared  to  deserve.  To  the  commons  he  ezproMod 
bis  concern  thai  the  large  supplies  they  had  already 
granted  did  not  produce  all  the  good  fruits  they  had 
reason  to  expect ;  bnt  he  had  so  great  a  reliance  on 
their  wisdom,  as  not  to  doubt  of  their  persererance. 
He  only  desired  such  supplies  as  should  be  neces- 
sary for  the  public  service,  and  told  them  they 
might  depend  upon  it,  that  die  best  and  most  faith- 
ful economy  should  be  used.  He  took  notice  of  that 
spirit  of  disorder  which  had  shown  itself  among  the 
common  people  in  some  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  he 
laid  injunctions  upon  them  to  use  their  endeavours 
for  discouraging  and  suppressing  such  abuses,  and 
for  maintaining  the  laws  and  lawful  authority.  He 
concluded  with  observing,  that  nothing  would  so 
effectually  conduce  to  the  defence  of  aft  that  was 
dear  to  the  nation,  as  well  as  to  the  reducing  their 
enemies  to  reason,  as  union  and  harmony  among 
themselves.  The  time  was,  when  every  paragraph 
of  this  harangue,  which  the  reader  will  perceive  is 
not  remarkable  for  its  elegance  and  propriety, 
would  have  been  canvassed  and  impugned  by  the 
country  party  in  the  house  of  commons.  They  would 
have  imputed  die  bad  success  of  the  war  to  the  in- 
discretion of  the  ministry,  in  taking  preposterous 
measures,  and  appointing  commanders  unequal  to 
the  service.  They  would  hare  inquired  in  what 
maimer  the  protestant  religion  was  endangered ; 
and,  if  it  was,  how  it  could  be  preserved  or  promot- 
ed by  adhering  to  allies,  who,  without  provoca- 
tion, had  well  nigh  ruined  the  first  and  principal 
protestant  country  of  the  empire.  They  would  have 
started  doubts  with  respect  to  tile  bite  signal  suc- 
cess in  Germany,  and  hinted,  that  it  would  only 
serve  to  protract  the  burden  of  a  continental  war. 
They  would  have  owned  that  the  eyes  of  all  Europe 
were  upon  them*  and  drawn  tins  consequence,  that 
it  therefore  behoved  them  to  act  with  the  more 
delicacy  and  caution  in  discbarge  of  the  sacred  trust 
reposed  in  them  by  their  constituents :  a  trust  which 
their  consciences  would  not  allow  to  be  faithfully 
discharged,  should  they  rush  precipitately  into  the 
destructive  measures  of  a  rash  and  prodigal  minis- 
try, squander  away  the  wealth  of  the  nation,  and 
add  to  the  grievous  incumbrances  under  which  it 
groaned,  in  support  of  connections  and  alliances 
that  were  equally  foreign  to  her  consideration,  and 
pernicious  to  her  interest.  They  would  have  inves- 
tigated that  cause  which  was  so  warmly  recom- 
mended for  support,  andpretended  to  discover  that 
it  was  a  cause  In  which  Great  Britain  ought  to  have 
had  no  concern,  because  it  produced  a  certainty  of 
loss  without  the  least  prospect  of  advantage.  They 
would  have  varied  essentially  in  their  opinions  of 
the  necessary  supplies,  from  the  sentiments  of 
those  who  prepared  the  estimates,  and  even  de- 
clared some  doubts  about  the  economy  to  be  used 
in  managing  die  national  expense :  finally,  they 
would  have  represented  die  impossibility  of  union 
between  the  two  parties,  one  of  which  seemed  bent 
upon  reducing  die  other  to  beggary  and  contempt, 
such  was  the  strain  that  used  to  now  from  an  op- 
position, said  to  consist  of  disloyalty  and  disappoint- 
ed ambition.  But  that  malignant  spirit  was  now 
happily  extinguished.  The  voice  of  the  sovereign 
was  adored  as  the  oracle  of  a  divinity,  and  those 
happy  days  were  now  approaching  that  saw  the 
commons  of  England  pour  their  treasures,  in  sup- 
port of  a  German  pnnce,  with  such  a  generous 
hand,  that  posterity  will  be  amaxed  at  their  liber- 
ality. 

1788.  To  die  speech  of  bis  majesty  the  house  of 
lords  returned  an  address,  in  such  terms  of  compla- 
cency as  had  long  distinguished  that  illustrious  as- 
sembly. The  commons  expressed  their  approbation 
and  confidence  with  equal  ardour,  and  not  one 
objection  was  made  to  the  form  or  nature  of  the 
address,  though  one  gentleman,  equally  indepen- 
dent in  his  mind  and  fortune,  took  exceptions  to 
some  of  the  measures  which  had  been  lately  pur- 
sued. Their  complaisance  was  more  substantially 
specified  in  the  resolutions  of  the  house,  as  soon  as 
the  two  great  committees  of  supply  were  appointed. 
They  granted  for  die  sea-serVice  of  the  ensuing 
year  sixty  thousand  men,  including  fourteen  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  forty  five  marines ;  and  the 
•tending  army,  comprehending  four  thousand  inva- 
lids, was  fixed  at  fifty  three  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  seventy  seven  effective  men,  commission  and 
non-commission  officers  included.  For  the  main- 
tenance of  these  forces,  by  sea  and  land,  the  charge 
of  gUtsYds  and  garrisons,  at  home  and  abroad;  the 


expense  of  the  ordnance,  and  hi  order  to  make  food 
the  sum  which  had  been  issued  by  his  majesty's  or- 
ders, in  pursuance  of  die  address  from  the  commons, 
they  now  allotted  four  millions,  twenty  two  thou- 
sand, eight  hundred  and  seven  pounds,  seven  shaV 
lings,  and  three  pence.  They  unanimously  granted, 
as  a  present  sapply  in  the  then  critical  exigency, 
towards  enabling  his  majesty  to  maintain  and  keep 
together  the  army  formed  last  year  in  his  electoral 
dominions,  and  then  again  put  in  motion,  and  ac- 
tually employed  against  die  common  enemy,  hi 
concert  with  die  king  of  Prussia,  die  sum  of  one 
hundred  thousand  pounds :  for  die  ordinary  of  the 
navy,  including  half-pay  to  die  sea-officers,  they 
allowed  two  hundred  twenty  four  thousand,  four 
hundred  twenty  one  pounds,  fire  shillings  and  eight 
pence:  towards  the  building  and  support  o/tifa 
three  hospitals  for  seamen  at  Gosport,  Plymouth, 
and  Greenwich,  thirty  thousand  pounds :  for  the 
^reduced  officers  of  die  land  forces  and  marines, 
pensions  to  the  widows  of  officers,  and  other  such 
military  con tingences,  forty  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  twenty  six  pounds,  seventeen  shillings  and 
eleven  pence:  towards  building,  rebuilding,  and 
repairs  of  bis  majesty's  ships  for  die  ensuing  year, 
the  sum  of  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  :  for  de- 
fraying the  charge  of  two.  thousand  one  hundred 
and  twenty  horse,  and  nine  thousand  nine  hundred 
infantry,  together  with  the  general  and  staff-oulcers, 
die  officers  of  the  hospital  and  the  train  of  artillery, 
being  the  troops  of  the  landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel  m 
die  pay  of  Great  Britain,  for  sixty  days,  together 
with  the  subsidy  for  the  said  time,  pursuant  to 
treaty,  they  assigned  thirty  eight  thousand  three 
hundred  and  sixty  pounds,  nineteen  sniffings  and 
ten  pence  three  farthings.  To  the  Foundling- 
hospital  they  gave  forty  thousand  pounds,  for  die 
maintenance  and  education  of  deserted  young  chil- 
dren, as  well  as  for  the  reception  of  all  such  as 
should  be  presented  under  a  certain  age,  to  be  un- 
ited by  tiie  governors  and  guardians  of  that  charity. 
Three  hundred  thousand  pounds  were  given  towards 
discharging  the  debt  of  the  navy,  and  two  hundred 
and  eighty  four  thousand  eight  hundred  and  two 
pounds  for  making  up  the  deficiency  of  the  grants 
for  the  service  of  the  preceding  year.  The  land- 
grave of  Hesse-Cassel  was,  moreover,  gratified  wita 
the  further  sum  of  two  hundred  and  three  thousand 
five  hundred  and  thirty  six  pounds,  four  shillings 
and  nine  pence  farthing,  for  the  maintenance  of  hit 
forces,  and  the  remainder  of  his  subsidy.  They 
granted  six  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  pounds 
for  enabling  bis  majesty  to  make  good  has  engage- 
ments with  the  king  of  Prussia,  pursuant  to  a  con- 
vention lately  concluded  with  that  potentate.  Fur 
defraying  the  charge  of  thirty  eight  thousand  men 
of  die  troops  of  Hanover,  Wolfenbattel,  Saxe-Gotfaa, 
and  the  count  of  Buckebourg,  together  with  that  of 
general  and  staff-officers  actually  employed  against 
die  common  enemy,  in  concert  with  the  king  of 
Prussia,  from  die  twenty-eighth  day  of  November 
in  die  last,  to  the  twenty-fourth  of  December  in  the 
present  year  inclusive,  to  be  issued  in  advance  every 
two  months,  they  allotted  the  sum  of  four  hundred 
and  sixty  three  thousand  eighty  four  pounds,  six 
shillings  and  ten  pence;  and  furthermore  ubey 
panted  three  hundred  eighty  six  thousand,  nine 


hundred  and  fifteen  pounds,  thirteen  shillings  and 
two  pence,  to  defray  the  charges  of  forage,  bread- 
waggons,  train  of  artillery,  provisions,  wood,  straw, 
and  all  other  extraordinary  expenses,  contingences, 
and  losses  whatsoever,  incurred,  or  to  be  incurred, 
on  account  of  his  majesty's  army,  consisting  of 
thirty    eight    thousand    men,    actually  employed 

Sainst  die  common  enemy,  in  concert  with  the 
lg  of  Prussia,  from  November  last  to  next  De- 
cember inclusive.  For  the  extraordinary  expenses 
of  the  land  forces,  and  other  services,  incurred 
in  the  course  of  the  last  year,  and  not  provided  for 
by  parliament,  they  allowed  one  hundred  fortpfive 
thousand,  four  hundred  fifty-four  pounds,  fifteen 
shillings  and  one  farthing.  They  provided  eight  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  to  enable  his  majesty  to  defray 
the  like  sum  raised  in  pursuance  of  an  act  made 
in  the  last  session  of  parliament,  and  charged  upon 
the  first  aids  and  supplies  to  be  granted  in  the  cur- 
rent session.  Twenty  six  thousand  pounds  were 
bestowed  on  die  out-pensioners  uf  ChelBoa-bospital; 
above  twenty  thousand  for  the  expense  of  main- 
taining the  colonies  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Georgia  ;  for 
reimbursing  to  the  province  of  Massachusetts  bay, 
and  the  colony  of  Connecticut,  their  expense  in  far* 
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wishing  pruflslone  and  stores  to  the  troops  raised 
by  them,  for  his  majesty's  service,  in  the  campaign 
or  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
six,  die  ram  of  forty  one  thousand,  one  hundred; 
seventeen  pounds,  seventeen  shilling*  and  sixpence 
halfpenny ;  to  be  applied  towards  the  rebuilding  of 
London  bridge,  carrying  on  the  works  for  fortifying 
and  securing  the  harbour  of  Milford,  and  repairing 
the  parish  church  of  81  Margaret,  in  Westminster, 
they  allotted  twenty  nine  thousand  pounds.  The 
Bast  India  company  were  indulged  with  twenty 
thousand  pounds  on  account,  towards  enabling  them 
to  defray  the  expense  of  a  military  force  in  their 
settlements,  to  be  maintained  by  them  in  lieu  of  the 
battalion  of  Us  majesty's  forces  withdrawn  from 
those  settlements ;  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  pounds 
.  was  given,  as  usual,  for  maintaining  and  supporting 
the  British  forts  aqd  settlements  on  the  coast  of 
Africa ;  and  eleven  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty 
were  granted  as  an  augmentation  to  the  salaries  of 
the  judges  in  the  superior  courts  of  judicature. 
They  likewise  provided   one    hundred   thousand 

E rands  for  defraying  the  charge  of  gay  and  cloth- 
g  to  the  militia,  and  advanced  eight  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  to  enable  his  majesty  to  defray 
any  extraordinary  expenses  of  the  war,  incurred  or 
to  be  incurred,  for  the  service  of  the  current  year ; 
and  to  take  all  such  measures  as  might  be  neces- 
sary to  disappoint  or  defeat  any  enterprises  or  de- 
signs of  his  enemies,  as  the  exigency  of  his  affairs 
might  require.     The  whole  supplies  of  this  session 
amounted  to  die  enormous  sum  often  millions,  four 
hundred  eighty  six  thousand,  four  hundred  fifty 
seven  pounds,  and  one  penny.     Nothing  could  so 
plainly  demonstrate  the  fanpudt  confidence  which 
the  parliament,  at  this  junettore,  reposed  in  the 
sovereign  and  the  ministry,  as  their  conduct  in 
granting  such  liberal  supplies,  great  part  of  which 
was  bestowed  in  favour  of  our  German   allies, 
whom  the  British  nation  thus  generously  paid  for 
fighting  their  own  battles.    Besides  the  sum  of  one 
mUDon,  eight  hundred  sixty  one  thousand,  eight 
hundred  nmety  seven  pounds,  four  shillings  and 
eightpence,  expressly  assigned  for  the  support  of 
these  continental  connections,  a  sum  oonsiderably 
exceeding  the  whole  of  the  revenue  raised  in  die 
reign  of  Charles  die  Second,  and  what  part  of  the 
■am  granted  to  die  king  for  extraordinary  expenses 
might  be  applied  to  die  same  use,  the  article  might 
not  improperly  be  swelled  with  the  vast  expense 
incurred  by  expeditions  to  the  coast  of  Prance ;  die 
chief,  if  not  sole,  design  of  which  seemed  to  be  a 
diversion  in  favour  of  the  nation's  allies  in  Germany, 
by  preventing  Prance  from  sending  such  numerous 
armies  into  that  country  as  it  could  have  spared, 
had  not  its  sea-coasts  required  a  considerable  body 
of  forces  for  its  defence  against  the  attempts  of  die 
English.  Indeed  the  partisans  of  the  ministry  were 
at  great  pains  to  suggest  and  inculcate  a  belief,  that 
the  war  m  Germany  was  chiefly  supported  as  a  ne- 
cessary diversion  in  favour  of  Great  Britain  and  her 
plantations,  which  would  have  been  exposed  to  in- 
sult and  invasion,  had  not  the  enemy's  forces  been 
otherwise  employed.    But  the  absurdity  of  this  no- 
tion will  at  once  appear  to  those  who  consider,  that 
by  tins  time  Great  Britain  was  sole  mistress  of  the 
sea ;  that  the  navy  of  France  was  almost  ruined, 
and  her  commerce  on  the  ocean  quite  extinguish- 
ed; that  she  could  not,  with  the  least  prospect  ot 
success,  hasard  any  expedition  of  consequence 
against  Great  Britain,  or  any  part  of  her  dominions, 
while  the  ocean  was  covered  with  such  powerful 
navies  belonging  to  that  nation;  and  that  if  one 
third  part  of  die  money,  annually  ingulphed  in  the 
German  vortex,  had  been  employed  in  augmenting 
the  naval  forces  of  England,  and  those  forces  pro- 
perly exerted,  not  a  single  cruiser  would  have  been 
able  to  stir  from  the  harbours  of  Prance;  all  her 
colonies  in  the  West  Indies  would  have  fallen  an 
easy  prey  to  the  arms  of  Great  Britain ;  and,  thus 
cot  off  from  the  resources  of  commerce,  she  must 
have  been  content  to  embrace  such  terms  of  peace 
am  the  victor  should  have  thought  proper  to  prescribe. 
The  funds  established  by  the  committee  of  ways 
and  means,  fan  order  to  realise  those  articles  of  sup- 
ply, consisted  of  the  malt-tax,  the  land-tax  at  four 
shulmgs  in  the  pound,  sums  remaining  in  die  ex- 
chequer produced  from  the  sinking  fund,  four  mil- 
lions five  hundred  thousand  pounds  to  be  raised  by 
annuities  at  three  pounds  ten  shillings  per  cent. 
per  ami.  and  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  by  a 
lottery,  attended  with  annuities  redeemable  by  par- 
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llament,  after  the  rate  off  three  pounds  per  cent, 
per  ann. ;  these  several  annuities  to  be  transferable 
at  the  bank  of  England,  and  charged  upon  a  fund 
to  be  established  in  tills  session  of  parliament  for 
payment  thereof,  and  for  which  the  sinking  fund 
should  be  a  collateral  security  [See  note  3  L  at  the 
end  qftkU  F©/.}— one  million,  six  hundred  and  six 
thousand  and  seventy  six  pounds,  five  shillings,  one 
penny,  one  farthing,  issued  and  applied  out  of  such 
monies  as  should  or  might  arise  from  the  surplu- 
ses, excesses,  and  other  revenues  composing  the 
sinking  fund—a  tax  of  one  shilling  in  the  pound  to 
be  annually  paid  from  all  salaries,  fees,  and  per- 
quisites of  offices  and  employments  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  from  all  pensions  and  other  gratuities 
payable  out  of  any  revenues  belonging  to  his  ma- 
jesty in  Great  Britain,  exceeding  the  yearly  value 
of  one  hundred  pounds— an  imposition  of  one  shil- 
ling annually  upon  every  dwelling  house  inhabited 
within  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  over  and  above 
all  other  duties  already  chargeable  upon  them,  to 
commence  ff em  the  fifth  day  of  April— an  addition- 
al tax  of  sixpence  yearly  for  every  window  or  ttgh! 
in  every  dwelling  house  Inhabited  in  Britain  which 
shall  contain  fifteen  windows  or  upwards ;  a  con- 
tinuation of  certain  acts  near  expiring,  with  respect 
to  the  duties  payable  on  foreign  sail  cloth  Imported 
into  Great  Britain,  die  exportation  of  British  gun- 

Ewder,  the  securing  and  encouraging  the  trade  of 
i  majesty's  sugar  colonies  in  America,  and  the 
empowering  the  importers  and  proprietors  of  spirits 
from  die  British  sugar  plantations  to  land  them  be- 
fore payment  of  the  duties  of  excise,  and  to  lodge 
them  in  warehouses  at  their  own  expense  an  an- 
nual tax  of  forty  shillings  for  a  license  to  be  taken 
out  by  every  person  trading  in,  selling,  or  vending 
gold  or  silver  plate,  in  lieu  of  the  duty  of  sixpence 
per  ounce  on  all  silver  plate,  made  or  wrought,  or 
which  ought  to  be  touched,  assayed,  or  marked  in 
tins  kingdom,  which  duty  now  ceased  and  deter- 
mined—a cessation  of  all  drawbacks  payable  on  the 
exportation  of  silver  plate— a  law  prohibiting  all 
persons  from  selling,  by  retail,  any  sweet  or  made 
wine,  without  having  first  procured  a  license  for  that 
purpose  -  and  a  loan  by  exchequer  bills  for  eight 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  to  be  charged  on  the 
first  aids  to  be  granted  in  the  next  session  of  parlia- 
ment. These  provisions  amounted  to  the  sum  of 
eleven  millions,  seventy  nine  thousand,  seven  hun 
dred  and  twenty  two  pounds,  six  shillings  and  ten- 
pence,  exceeding  the  grants  in  die  sum  of  five 
hundred  ninety  three  thousand,  two  hundred  and 
sixty  five  pounds,  six  shillings  and  ninepenco,  so 
that  the  nation?  had  reason  to  hope  that  this  surplus 
of  oho? e  half  a  million  would  prevent  any  demand 
for  deficiencies  in  die  next  session.  By  these  oom- 
oup  grants  of  a  house  of  commons,  whose  complais- 
ance knew  no  bounds,  the  national  debt  was,  at  tins 
juncture,  swelled  to  the  astonishing  sum  of  eighty 
seven  millions,  three  hundred  and  sixty  seven 
thousand,  two  hundred  and  ten  pounds,  nineteen 
■hillings,  and  tenpence  farthing ;  a  load  that  would 
have  crushed  the  national  credit  of  any  other  state 
in  Christendom. 

The  liberality  of  the  parliament  was  like  the  rock 
In  the  wilderness,  which  flowed  with  the  welcome 
stream  when  touched  by  the  rod  of  Moses.  The 
present  supply  which  the  commons  granted  for  the 
subsistence  of  the  Hanoverian  army  was,  in  pursu- 
ance of  a  message  from  his  majesty,  communicated 
to  the  house  by  Mr.  Secretary  Pitt,  signifying,  that 
the  king  had  ordered  his  electoral  army  to  be  put 
again  in  motion,  that  it  might  act  with  vigour  against 
the  common  enemy,  in  concert  with  his  good  bro- 
ther and  ally,  the  king  of  Prussia ;  that  the  exhaust- 
ed and  ruined  state  of  the  electorate  having  render- 
ed it  incapable  of  nmmtaming  that  army,  until  the 
further  necessary  charge  thereof,  as  well  as  the 
more  particular  measures  then  concerting  for  die 
effectual  support  of  his  Prussian  majesty,  could  bo 
laid  before  the  house,  the  king,  relying  on  the  con- 
stant seal  of  his  faithful  commons  for  the  support 
of  die  protestant  religion,  and  of  the  liberties  of 
Europe  against  the  dangerous  designs  of  Prance 
and  her  confederates,  found  himself,  in  die  mean 
time,  under  the  absolute  necessity  of  recommend- 
ing to  the  house  the  speedy  consideration  of  such  a 
present  supply  as  might  enable  his  majesty,  in  this 
critical  conjuncture,  to  subsist  and  keep  together 
the  said  army.  This  address  was  no  sooner  recited 
by  die  speaker,  than  it  was  unanimously  referred 
to  the  committee  of  supply  who  gratified  bis  map 
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jesty's  wi»b  with  an  immediate  resolution ;    and, 
considering  their  generous  disposition,  doubtless 
the  same  compliance  would  have  appeared,  even 
though  no  mention  had  been  made  of  the  protes- 
tant  religion,  which,  to  men  of  ordinary  penetration, 
appeared  to  have  no  natural  concern  in  the  present 
dispute  between  the  belligerent  powers,  although 
former  ministers  had  often  violently  introduced  it 
into  messages  and  speeches  from  the  throne,  in  or- 
der to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  the  populace,  even  wjiile 
they  insulted  the  understanding  of  those  who  were 
capable  of  exercising  their  own  reason.    This  pre- 
text was  worn  so  threadbare,  that,  among  the  sen- 
sible part  of  mankind,  it  could  no  longer  be  used 
without  incurring  contempt  and  ridicule.    In  order 
to  persuade  mankind  that  the  protcstant  religion 
was  in  danger,  it  would  hare  been  necessary  to 
specify  the  designs  that  were  formed  against  it,  as 
weD  as  the  nature  of  the  conspiracy,  and  to  descend 
to  particulars,  properly  authenticated.      In  that 
case,  great  part  of  Europe  would  have  been  justly 
alarmed.    The  States-general  of  the   United  Pro- 
vinces, who  have  made  such  glorious  and  indefa- 
tigable efforts  in  support  of  the  protestant  religion, 
would  surely  have  lent  a  helping  hand  towards  its 
preservation.     The  Danes  would  not  have  stood 
tamely  neutral,  and  seen  the  religion  they  profess 
exposed  to  the  rage  of  such  a  powerful  confederacy. 
It  Is  not  to  be  imagined  that  the  Swedes,  who  have 
so  sealously  maintained  the  purity  of  the  protestant 
faith,  would  now  join  an  association  whose  aim  was 
the  ruin  of  that  religion.    It  is  not  credible  that 
even  the  Hungarians,  who  profess  the  same  faith, 
and  other  protectant  states  of  the  empire,  would 
enter  so  heartily  into  the  interests  of  those  who 
were  bent  upon  its  destruction ;  or  that  the  Rus- 
sians would  contribute  to  the  aggrandisement  of 
the  catholic  faith  and  discipline,  so  opposite  to  that 
ef  the  Greek  church,  which   they  espouse.     As, 
therefore,  no  particular  of  such  a  design  was  ex- 
plained, no  act  of  oppression  towards  any  protes- 
tant state  or  society  pointed  out,  except  those  that 
were  exercised  by  the  protestants  themselves ;  and 
as  the  court  of  Vienna  repeatedly  disavowed  any 
such  design,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  the  un- 
prejudiced part  of  mankind  will  be  apt  to  conclude 
that  the  cry  of  religion  was  used,  as  in  former 
times,  to  arouse,  alarm,  and  inflame  ;  nor  did  the 
artifice  prove  altogether  unsuccessful.      Notwith- 
standing the  general  luke -warmth  of  the  age  in 
matters  of  religion,  it  produced  considerable  effect 
among  the  fanatic  sectaries  that  swarm  through 
the  kingdom  of  England.     The  leaders  of  those 
blind  enthusiasts,  either  actuated  bar  the  spirit  of 
delusion,  or  desirous  of  recommending  themselves 
to  the  protection  of  the  higher  powers,  immediately 
seized  the  hint,  expatiating  vehemently  on   the 
danger  that  impended  over  Cod's  people ;  and  ex- 
erting all  their  faculties  to  impress  the  belief  of  a 
religious  war,  which  never  fails  to  exasperate  and 
impel  the  minds  of  men  to  such  deeds  of  cruelty 
and  revenge  as  must  discredit  all  religion,  and  even 
disgrace  humanity.  The  signal  trust  and  confidence 
which  the  parliament  of  England  reposed  in  the 
king,  at  this  juncture,  was  in  nothing  more  conspi- 
cuous than  in  leaving  to  the  crown  the  unlimited 
application  of  the  sum  granted  for  augmenting  the 
salaries  of  the  judges.     In  the  reign  of  king   Wil- 
liam, when  the  act  of  settlement  was  passed,  the 
parliament,  jealous    of   the  influence   which  the 
crown  might  acquire  over  the  judges,  provided  by 
an  express  clause  of  that  act,  that  the  commissions 
of  the  judges  should  subsist  quamdiu  se  bene  get- 
serlnt,  and  that  their  salaries  should  bo  established ; 
but  now  we  find  a  sum  of  money  granted  for  the 
augmentation    of  their  salaries,    and  the    crown 
vested  with  a  discretionary  power  to  proportion 
and  apply  this   augmentation :  a  stretch  of  com- 
plaisance, which,  how  safe  soever  it  may  appear  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  a  prince  famed  for  integrity  and 
moderation,  will  perhaps  one  day  be  considered  as 
a  very  dangerous  accession  to  the  prerogative. 

8ECOND  TREATY  WITH  PRUSSIA. 

So  fully  persuaded  were  the  ministry,  that  the 
commons  would  cheerfully  enable  them  to  pay  what 
subsidies  they  might  promise  to  their  German  allies, 
that  on  the  eleventh  of  April  they  concluded  a  new 
treaty  of  convention  with  his  Prussian  majesty, 
which,  that  it  might  have  the  firmer  consistence, 
and  the  greater  authority,  was,  on   the  part  of 


the  privy-counsellors  who  "had  any  share  in  the  ad- 
ministration (0).  This  treaty,  which  was  signed  at 
Westminster,  imported,  "  That  the  contracting 
powers  have  mutally  resolved  to  continue  their  ef- 
forts for  their  reciprocal  defence  and  security,  for 
the  recovery  of  their  possessions,  the  protection  of 
their  allies,  and  the  support  of  the  liberties  of  the 
Germanic  body,  his  Britannic  majesty  had,  from 
these  considerations,  determined  to  grant  to  his 
Prussian  majesty  an  immediate  succour  in  money, 
as  being  the  most  ready  and  the  most  efficacious ; 
and  their  majesties  having  judged  it  proper  that 
thereupon  a  convention  should  be  made,  for  declar- 
ing and  fixing  their  intentions  upon  this  head,  they 
had  nominated  and  authorised  their  respective 
ministers,  who,  after  having  communicated  their 
full  powers  to  one  another,  agreed  to  the  following 
stipulations : — the  king  of  Great  Britain  engaged  to 
pay  in  the  city  of  London,  'to  such  persons  as 
should  be  authorised  to  receive  it  by  his  Prussian 
majesty,  the  sum  of  four  millions  of  German  crowns, 
amounting  to  six  hundred  and  seventy  thousand 
pounds  sterling,  to  be  paid  at  once,  and  in  one  whole 
sum,  immediately  after  the  exchange  of  ratification, 
upon  being  demanded  by  his  Prussian  majesty. 
This  prince,  on  his  part,  obliged  himself  to  apply 
that  sum  to  the  maintaining  and  augmenting  hu 
forces,  which  should  act  in  the  best  manner  for  the 
good  of  the  common  cause,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
reciprocal  defence  and  mutual  security,  proposed 
by  their  said  majesties.  Moreover,  the  high  con- 
tracting parties  engaged  not  to  conclude  any  treaty 
of  peace,  truce,  or  neutrality,  nor  any  sort  of  con- 
vention or  agreement,  with  the  powers  engaged  in 
the  present  war,  but  in  concert  and  by  mutual  agree- 
ment, wherein  both  should  be  nominally  compre- 
hended. Finally,  it  was  stipulated  that  this  con- 
vention should  be  ratified,  and  the  ratifications  ex- 
changed on  both  sides,  within  the  term  of  six  weeks, 
to  be  computed  from  the  day  of  signing  this  present 
convention,  or  sooner,  if  possible." 

All  the  resolutions  to  which  the  committee  of 
ways  and  means  agreed  were  executed  by  bills,  or 
clauses  in  bills,  which  afterwards  received  the  royal 
sanction.  The  militia  still  continued  to  be  an  object 
of  parliamentary  care  and  attention ;  but  the  in- 
stitution was  not  yet  heartily  embraced,  because 
seemingly  discountenanced  by  the  remnant  of  the 
old  ministry,  which  still  maintained  a  capital  place 
in  the  late  coalition,  and  indeed  almost  wholly  en- 
grossed in  the  distribution  of  pensions  and  places. 
The  commons  having  presented  an  address  to  his 
majesty,  with  respect  to  the  harbour  of  Milford- 
haven,  a  book  of  plans  and  estimates  for  fortifyioi 
that  harbour  was  laid  before  the  house,  and  a  com- 
mittee appointed  to  examine  the  particulars.  They 
were  of  opinion  that  the  mouth  ot  the  harbour  was 
too  wide  to  admit  of  any  fortification,  or  effectual 
defence  ;  but  that  the  passage  called  Nauand-point, 
lying  higher  than  Hubberstone-road,  might  be  forti- 
fied, so  as  to  afibrd  safe  riding  and  protection  to  the 
trade  and  navy  of  Great  Britain :  that  if  it  should 
be  thought  proper  hereafter  to  establish  a  yard  and 
dock  for  building  and  equipping  fleets  at  Milford, 
no  place  could,  from  the  situation,  nature,  soil,  and 
a  general  concurrence  of  all  necessary  local  cir- 
cumstances, be  more  fitted  for  such  a  design ;  that 
if  a  proper  use  were  made  of  this  valuable  though 
long  neglected  harbour,  tho  distressful  delays  too 
often  embarrassing  and  disappointing  the  nation  in 
her  naval  operations,  might  be,  in  a  great  measure, 
happily  removed,  to  the  infinite  relief  and  enlarge- 
ment of  the  kingdom  in  the  means  of  improving  its 
naval  force ;  the  necessary  progress  and  free  exe- 
cution of  which  was  now  so  unhappily  and  fre- 
quently restrained  and  frustrated,  by  the  want  of 
a  harbour  like  that  of  Milford-baven,  framed  by  na- 
ture with  such  local  advantages.  This  report  ap- 
E eared  to  be  so  well  supported  by  evidence,  that  a 
ill  was  framed,  and  passed  into  an  act,  for  granting 
ten  thousand  pounds  towards  carrying  on  the  works 
for  fortifying  and  securing  the  harbour  of  Milford  in 
the  county  of  Pembroke.  Other  laws  of  national  con- 
sequence were  enacted  in  the  course  of  the  session, 
with  little  or  no  opposition.  On  the  very  first  day  of 
their  sitting,  the  commons  received  a  petition  from 
the  mayor,  magistrates,  merchants,  and  inhabi 
tants  of  Liverpool,  complaining  of  the  high  price  of 
wheat  and  other  grain ;  expressing  their  appreben- 
bion  that  it  would  continue  to  rise,  unless  tho  time 
for  the  importation  of  foreign  corn,  duty  free,  should 


Great  Britain,  transacted  and  signed  by  almost  oil  {  be  prolonged,  or  some  other  salutary  measure  taken 
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by  parliament,  to  prevent  dealer*  from  engrossing 
corn  ;  submitting  to  the  wisdom  of  the  house  a  total 
prohibition  of  distilling  and  exporting  grain  while 
die  high  price  should  continue ;  praying  they  would 
take  the  premises  into  consideration,  and  grant  a 
seasonable  relief  to  the  petitioners,  by  a  continu- 
ance of  a  free  importation,  and  taking  such  other 
effectual  means  to  reduce  the  growing  price  of  corn 
as  to  them  should  seem  necessary  and  expedient. 
This  being  an  argent  case,  that  equally  interested 
the  humanity  of  the  legislature  and  the  manu- 
factures of  the  kingdom,  it  was  deliberated  upon, 
and  discussed  with  remarkable  despatch.  In  a  few 
days  a  bill  was  prepared,  passed  through  both 
houses,  and  enacted  into  a  law,  continuing  till  the 
twenty-fourth  day  of  December,  in  the  present  year, 
Che  three  acts  of  last  session  ;  for  prohibiting  the 
exportation  of  coto  ;  for  prohibiting  the  distillation 
of  spirits ;  and  for  allowing  the  importation  of  corn, 
duty  free.  A  second  law  was  established,  regula- 
ting the  price  and  assise  of  bread,  and  subjecting 
to  severe  penalties  those  who  should  be  concerned 
m  its  adulteration.  In  consequence  of  certain  re- 
solutions taken  in  a  committee  of  the  whole  house, 
a  bill  was  presented  for  prohibiting  the  payment 
•f  the  bounty  upon  the  exportation  of  corn,  unless 
sold  at  a  lower  price  than  is  allowed  in  an  act 
passed  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  William  and 
Mary  ;  but  this  bill,  after  having  been  read  a  second 
time,  and  committed,  was  neglected  and  proved 
abortive. 

BILLS  FOR  THE  ENCOURAGEMENT  OP 

SEAMEN,  &c. 

In  consequence  of  a  motion  made  by  Mr.  Gren- 
ville,  a  humane  bill  was  prepared  and  brought  in 
for  the  encouragement  of  seamen  employed  in  the 
royal  navy,  establishing  a  regular  method  for  the 
punctual,  frequent,  and  certain  payment  of  their 
wages  :  enabling  them  more  easily  and  readily  to 
remit  money  for  the  support  of  their  wires  and 
families,  and  preventing  the  frauds  and  abuses  at- 
tending snch  payments.    This  bill,  having  passed 
the  lower  house,  engaged  in  a  very  particular  man- 
ner the  attention  of  the  lords,  who,  by  divers  mes- 
sages to  the  house  of  commons,  desired  the  attend- 
ance of  several  members.    These  messages  being 
taken  into  consideration,  several  precedents  were 
recited  :  a  debate  arose  about  their  formality,  and 
the  house  unanimously  resolved  that  a  message 
should  be  sent  to  the  lords,  acquainting  them  that 
the   house  of  commons,  not  being  sufficiently  in- 
formed by  their  messages  upon  what  grounds,  or 
for  what  purposes,  their  lordships  desired  the  house 
would  give  leave  to  such  of  their  members  as  were 
named  in  the  said  messages  to  attend  the  bouse  of 
lords,  in  order  to  be  examined  upon  the  second 
reading  of  the  bill,  the  commons  hoped  their  lord- 
ships would  make  them  acquainted  with  their  in- 
tention.   The  lords,  in  answer  to  this  intimation, 
gave  the  commons  to  understand,  that  they  desired 
the  attendance  of  the  members  mentioned  in  their 
messages,  that  they  might  be  examined  as  wit- 
nesses upon  the  second  reading  of  the  bill.    This 
explanation  being  deemed  satisfactory,  the  mem- 
bers attended  the  house  of  lords,  where  they  were 
carefully  and  fully  examined,  as  persons  conver- 
sant in  sea  affairs,  touching  the  inconveniences 
which  had  formerly  attended  the  sea-service,  as  well 
as  the  remedies  now  proposed ;  and  the  bill  having 
passed  through  then*  house,  though  not  without 
warm  opposition,  was  enacted  into  a  law  by  his 
majesty's  assent.    The  militia  act,  as  it  passed  in 
the  last  session,  being  found  upon  trial  defective, 
Mr.  Townshend  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  new 
bill,  to  explain,  amend,  and  enforce  it :  this  was 
accordingly  allowed,  prepared,  and  nassed  into  a 
law ;  though  it  did  not  seem  altogether  free  from 
material  objections,  some  of  which  were  of   an  a- 
larmmg  nature.    The  power  vested  by  law  in  the 
crown  over  the  militia,  is  even  more  independent 
than  mat  which  it  exercises  over  tine  standing 
army :  for  this  last  expires  at  the  end  of  the  year,  if 
not  continued  by  a  new  act  of  parliament ;  whereas 
the  mflitia  is  subjected  to  the  power  of  the  crown 
for  the  term  of  five  years,  during  which  it  may  be 
called  out  into  actual  service  without  consent  of 
parliament,  and  consequently  employed  for  sinister 
purposes.    A  commission-officer  in  the  militia  may 
be  detained,  as  subject  to  the  articles  of  war,  uuul 
the  crown  shall  allow  the  militia  to  return  to  their 
respective  parishes  ;  and  thus  engaged,  he  is  liable 
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to  death  as  a  mutineer,  or  deserter,  should  he  re- 
fuse to  appear  in  arms,  and  fight  in  support  of  tho 
worst  measures  of  the  worst  minister.  Several 
merchants  and  manufacturers  of  silk,  offered  a  peti- 
tion, representing,  that  in  consequence  of  the  act 
passed  in  the  last  session,  allowing  tine  importation 
of  fine  organzine  Italian  thrown  silk  till  the  first  day 
of  December,  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty-seven,  they  had  given  orders  to  their 
correspondents  abroad  to  send  large  quantities  of 
such  silk  through  Germany  to  Hamburgh  and  Hol- 
land, which,  in  the  common  course  of  things,  might 
probably  have  arrived  in  London  before  the  act  ex- 
pired, if  their  carriage  had  not  been  protracted  by 
the  great  rains  and  inundations  in  Italy  and  Ger- 
many, in  the  months  of  August  and  September  last, 
which  rendered  the  roads  for  many  weeks  impas- 
sable :  that  from  unlucky  accidents  on  shore,  and 
storms  and  contrary  winds  after  the  silk  was  ship- 
ped, it  could  not  possibly  arrive  within  the  time 
limited  by  the  act :  and  unless  it  should  be  admitted 
to  an  entry,  they,  the  petitioners,  would  be  great  suf- 
ferers, the  manufacturers  greatly  prejudiced,  and 
the  good  end  and  purpose  of  the  act  in  a  great 
measure  frustrated  :  they  therefore  prayed  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill  for  allowing  the  introduction  of  all 
such  fine  Italian  organized  silk  as  should  appear 
to  have  been  shipped  in  Holland  and  Hamburgh 
for  London,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  December. 
The  petition  being  referred  to  a  committee,  which 
reported  that  these  allegations  were  true,  the  houso 
complied  with  their  request,  and  the  bill  having 
passed,  was  enacted  into  a  law  in  the  usual  form. 
A  speedy  passage  was  likewise  granted  to  the  mu- 
tiny bill,  and  the  other  annual  measure  for  regula- 
ting the  marine  forces,  which  contained  nothing  new 
or  extraordinary.  A  committee  being  appointed  to 
inquire  what  laws  were  already  expired,  or  near 
expiring,  they  performed  this  difficult  task  with  in- 
defatigable patience  and  perseverance;  and,  in 
pursuance  of  their  resolutions,  three  bills  were 
prepared  and  passed  into  laws,  continuing  some 
acts  for  a  certain  time,  and  rendering  others  per- 
petual.   [See  note  3  M  at  the  end  of  this  Fblume.} 

The  lord-mayor,  aldermen,  and  commons  of  the 
city  of  London,  in  common  council  assembled,  hav- 
ing drawn  up  a  petition  to  the  house  of  commons, 
alleging  that  the  toll  upon  loaded  vessels  or  other 
craft,  passing  through  the  arches  of  London  bridge, 
granted  by  a  former  act,  passed  in  the  year  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty,  for  improving, 
widening,  and  enlarging  the  passage  both  under 
and  over  the  said  bridge,  was  altogether  precarious, 
and  insufficient  to  defray  the  expense,  including 
that  of  a  temporary  wooden  bridge  already  erected ; 
and  praying  that  a  bill  might  be  prepared,  for  ex- 
plaining and  rendering  that  act  effectual ;  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  examine  the  contents,  and 
a  bill  brought  in  according  to  their  request.    This, 
however,  was  opposed  by  a  petition  from  several 
persons,  owners  of  barges,  and  other  craft  naviga- 
ting  the  river  Thames,  who  affirmed,  that  if  the 
bill  should  pass  into  a  law  as  it  then  stood,  it  would 
be  extremely  injurious  to  the  petitioners  in  parti 
cular,  and  to  the  public  in  general.    These  were 
heard  by  their  council  before  the  committee,  but  no 
report  was  yet  given,  when  the  temporary  bridge 
was  reduced  to  ashes.    Then  the  mayor,  aldermen, 
and  commons  of  London,  presented  another  peti- 
tion,  alleging,  that,  in  pursuance  of  the  powers 
vested  in  them  by  act  of  parliament,  they  had  al- 
ready demolished  a  good  number  of  the  houses  on 
London  bridge,  and  directed   the  rest  that  were 
standing  to  be  taken  down  with  all  convenient  ex- 
pedition, that  two  of  the  arches  might  be  laid  into 
one  for  the  improvement  of  the  navigation ;  that 
they  had,  at  a  very  great  expense,  erected  a  tempo-, 
rary  wooden  bridge,  to  preserve  a  public  passage  to 
and  from  the  city,  until  the  great  arch  could  be  fin- 
ished, which  temporary  bridge  being  consumed  by 
fire,  they  must  rebuild  it  with  the  greatest  expedi- 
tion, at  a  further  considerable  expense ;  that  the  sum 
necessary  for  carrying  on  and  completing  this  great 
and  useful  work,  including  the  rebuilding  of  the  said 
temporary  bridge,  was  estimated  at  fourscore  thou- 
sand pounds  ;  and  as  the  Improving,  widening,  and 
enlarging  London  bridge,  was  calculated  for  the  gen- 
eral good  of  the  public,  for  the  advancement  of  trade 
and  commerce,  and  for  making  the  navigation  upon 
the  river  Thames  more  safe  and   secure;   they, 
therefore,  prayed  the  house  to  take  the  premises 
into  consideration.  This  petition  being  recommend 
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ed  by  his  majesty  to  the  consideration,  of  the  house, 
was  referred  to  the  committee  of  supply,  and  pro- 
duced the  resolution  of  granting  fifteen  thousand 
pounds  towards  the  rebuilding  of  London  bridge. 
A  bin  was  prepared,  under  the  title  of  an  act  to 
improve,  widen,  and  enlarge  the  passage  over  and 
through  London  bridge,  enforcing  the  payment  of 
the  toll  imposed  upon  loaded  Teasels,  which  had 
been  found  extremely  burdensome  to  trade;  but 
this  incumbrance  was  prerented  by  another  petition 
of  several  merchants,  tradesmen,  and  other  inhab- 
itants of  the  borough  of  Southwark,  taking  notice 
of  the  fifteen  thousand  pounds  granted  towards  the 
repair  of  London  bridge,  and,  as  they  were  inform- 
ed, intended  to  make  the  said  bridge  free  for  all  his 
majesty's  subjects :  they  said  they  hoped  to  partake 
of  this  public  bounty ;  but  afterwards  hearing  that 
the  but  men  depending  was  confined  to  the  tolls 
formerly  granted  for  repairing  the  said  bridge,  they 
represented  the  hardships  which  they  and  all  trad- 
ers would  continue  to  labour  under ;  they  alleged, 
that  die  surveyors  and  workmen,  then  employed 
upon  this  work,  had  discovered  the  true  principles 
on  which  the  bridge  was  built ;  that  the  foundation 
of  the  piers  consisted  of  hard  durable  stone,  well 
cemented  together,  and  now  as  strong  and  firm  as 
when  first  built ;  that  when  the  bridge  should  be 
finished,  great  savings  would  be  made  in  keeping 
it  in  repair,  from  the  sums  formerly  expended,  on  a 
mistaken  opinion,  that  the  foundation  was  of  wood : 
that  there  were  very  considerable  estates  appointed 
solely  for  the  repairs  of  the  bridge,  which  they  ap- 
prehended would  be  sufficient  to  maintain  it  with- 
out any  toll ;  or  if  they  should  not  be  thought  ade- 
quate to  that  purpose,  they  hoped  die  deficiency 
would  not  be  made  up  by  a  toll  upon  trade  and 
commerce,  but  rather  by  an  imposition  on  coaches, 
chariots,  chaises,  and  saddle-horses.  This  remon- 
strance made  no  impression  on  the  bouse.  The 
bill  being,  on  a  motion  of  Sir  John  Philips,  read  a 
third  time,  passed  through  both  houses,  and  obtain- 
ed the  royal  assent. 

ACT  FOR  ASCERTAINING  THE  QUALIFI- 
CATION OF  VOTING. 

Tbi  interest  of  the  manufacturers  *was  also  con- 
sulted in  an  act  encouraging  the  growth  of  madder, 
a  plant  essentially  necessary  in  dying  and  printing 
calicoes,  which  may  be  raised  in  England  without 
the  least  inconvenience.    It  was  judged,  upon  in- 

auiry,  that  the  most  effectual  means  to  encourage 
lie  growth  of  this  commodity  would  be  to  ascertain 
the  tithe  of  it ;  and  a  bill  was  brought  in  for  that 

Surpose.  The  rate  of  the  tithe  was  established  at 
ve  shillings  an  acre ;  and  it  was  enacted,  that  this 
law  should  continue  in  force  for  fourteen  years,  and 
to  the  end  of  the  next  session  of  parliament ;  but 
wherefore  this  encouragement  was  made  temporary 
it  is  not  easy  to  determine.  The  laws  relating  to 
me  poor,  though  equally  numerous  and  oppressive 
to  the  subject,  having  been  found  defective,  a  new 
clause,  relating  to  the  settlement  of  servants  and 
apprentices,  was  now  added  to  an  act  passed  in  the 
twentieth  year  of  the  present  reign,  intituled, "  An 
act  for  the  better  adjusting  and  more  easily  recov- 
ering of  the  wage*  of  certain  servants,  and  of  cer- 
tain apprentices."  No  country  in  the  universe  can 
produce  so  many  laws  made  in  behalf  of  the  poor 
as  those  that  are  daily  accumulating  in  England  : 
in  no  other  country  is  there  so  much  money  raised 
for  their  support,  by  private  charity,  as  well  as 
public  taxation  ;  yet  this,  as  much  as  any  country, 
swarms  with  vagrant  beggars,  and  teems  with  ob- 
jects of  misery  and  distress  ;  'a  sure  sign  either  of 
misconduct  in  the  legislature,  or  a  shameful  relaxa- 
tion in  the  executive  part  of  the  civil  administra- 
tion.—Ine  scenes  of  corruption,  perjury,  riot,  and 
intemperance,  which  every  election  for  a  member 
of  parliament  had  lately  produced,  were  now  grown 
so  Infamously  open  and  intolerable,  and  the  right  of 
voting  was  rendered  so  obscure  and  perplexed  by 
the  pretensions  and  proceedings  of  all  the  candi- 
dates for  Oxfordshire  in  the  last  election,  that  the 
fundamentals  of  the  constitution  seemed  to  shake-, 
and  me  Tory  essence  of  parliaments  to  be  in  danger. 
Actuated  by  these  apprehensions,  Sir  John  Philips, 
a  gentieman  of  Wales,  who  had  long  distinguished 
himself  m  the  opposition  by  his  courage  and  inde- 
pendent spirit,  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill 
that  should  obviate  any  doubts  which  might  arise 
concerning  the  electors  of  knights  of  the  shire  to 
to  in  parliament  for  England,  and  further  regu- 


late the  proceedings  of  such  elections.  He  was 
oordingly  permitted  to  bring  in  such  a  bill,  in  i 
junction  with  at r.  Townshend,  Mr.  Cornwall, 
lords  North  and  Craysfort;  and  m  the  usual  i 
the  bill  being  prepared,  was  enacted  into  a  law, 
under  the  title  of,  M  An  act  for  further  explaining; 
the  laws  touching  the  electors  of  knights  of  the 
shire  to  serve  in  parliament  for  that  part  of  Great 
Britain  called  England."  The  preamble  specified. 
that  though,  by  an  act  passed  in  the  eighteenth 
year  of  the  present  reign,  it  was  provided,  that  no 
person  might  rote  at  the  election  of  a  knight  or 
knights  of  a  shire  within  England  and  Wales,  witav 
outhaving  a  freehold  estate,  in  the  county  for  which 
he  votes,  of  the  dear  yearly  value  of  forty  Ani8«»g". 
over  and  above  all  rents  and  charges,  payable 

ertheleas, 
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of  or  m  respect  to  the  same ;  nev<       

persons,  who  hold  their  estates  by  copy  of  < 
roll,  pretend  to  a  right  of  voting,  and  have,  at  i 
tain  times,  presumed  to  vote  at  such 
act,  therefore,  ordained,  that  from  and  after  the 
twenty-ninth  day  of  June,  in  the  present  year,  no 
person  who  holds  bis  estate  by  copy  of  court-roll 
should  be  entitled  thereby  to  vote  at  the  election  of 
any  knight  or  knights  of  a  shire  within  itngiMni  or 
Wales;  but  every  such  vote  should  be  void,  and  the 
person  so  voting  should  forfeit  fifty  pounds  ts>  any 
candidate  for  whom  such  vote  should  not  have  been 
given,  and  who  should  first  sue  for  the  same,  to  ha 
recovered  with  full  costs,  by  action  of  debt,  in  any 
court  of  judicature  (7).  So  far  the  act,  thus 
cured,  may  be  attended  with  salutary  consequent 
but,  in  all  probability,  the  intention  of  its  first 
ers  and  patrons  was  not  fully  answered ;  inasmuch 
as  no  provision  was  made  for  putting  a  stop  to  that 
spirit  of  license,  drunkenness,  and  debauchery, 
which  prevails  at  almost  every  election,  and  ha*  a 
very  pernicious  effect  upon  the  morals  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

BILL  FOR  MORE  EFFECTUALLY  MANNING 

THE  NAVY. 

Amok©  the  bills  that  miscarried  in  the  course  of 
this  session,  some  turned  on  points  of  treat 
quence  to  the  community.  Lord  Bamngton, 
Thomas  Gore,  and  Mr.  (Charles  Townshend, 
ordered  by  the  house  to  prepare  a  bfU  for 
speedy  and  effectual  recruiting  his  majesty's 
forces  and  marines,  which  was  no  more  than  a ' 
script  of  the  temporary  act  passed  in  the  preceding 
session  under  die  same  title;  but  die  majority  were 
averse  to  its  being  continued  for  another  year,  ask 
was  attended  with  some  prejudice  to  the  liberty  of 
the  subject.  Objections  of  the  same  nature  might 
have  been  as  justly  started  against  another  bill,  for 
the  more  effectually  manning  of  his  majesty *a  navy, 
for  preventing  desertion,  and  for  the  relief  and  en- 
couragement of  seamen  belonging  to  shine 
teasels  in  the  service  of  the  merchanti.  The  ; 
port  of  this  project  was  to  establish  registers  or 
mutter-rolls  of  all  seamen,  fishermen,  lightermen, 
and  watermen ;  obliging  shipmasters  to  leave  sab- 
scribed  lists  of  their  respective  crews  at  emcee 
maintained  for  that  purpose,  that  a  certain  ■umber 
of  them  might  be  chosen  by  lot  for  his  majesty's 
service,  in  any  case  of  emergency.  This  expedient, 
however,  was  rejected,  as  an  unnecessary  and  inef- 
fectual incumbrance  on  commerce,  —*---*- 
hamper  navigation,  and,  in  a  little  1 
the  number  of  seamen,  of  consequence  act  dia 
ricaBy  opposite  to  die  purpose  for  which  it 
cotftrrved. — Numberless  frauds  having  been  < 
mitted,  and  incessant  law-suits  produced,  by  private 
and  clandestine  oonveyai 
and  leave  given,  to  form 


and  clandestine  conveyances,  a 
and  leave  given,  to  form  a  bill  for  the  public  regis- 
tering of  all  deeds,  conveyances,  vriBe,  and  other 


moombraaces,  that  might  affect  any  honours,  ma- 
nors-, lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments,  withm 
the  kingdom  of  England,  wherein  public  registers 
were  not  already  appointed  by  act  of  parliament; 
bat  this  measure,  so  necessary  to  the  ascertainment 
and  possession  of  property,  met  with  a  violent  op- 
position ;  and  was  finally  dropped,  as  some  people 
imagine,  through,  the  influence  of  those  who,  per- 
haps, had  particular  reasons  for  countenancing  the 
present  mysterious  forms  of  conveyancing.  Such 
a  bill  must  also  have  been  disagreeable  and 
tifying  to  the  pride  of  those  landholders 
estates  were  incumbered,  because,  in 
of  such  a  register,  every  mortgage  under 
they  laboured  would  be  exactly  known.  Tbe  next 
object  to  which   the  house  converted  its 
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tlon,  was  a  bill  explaining  and  amending  a  late  act 
for  establishing  a  fish-market  in  the  city  of  West- 
minster, and  preventing  scandalous  monopolies  of 
a  few  engrossing  fishmongers,  who  imposed  exorbi- 
tant prices  on  their  fish,  and,  in  this  particular 
branch  of  traffic,  gave  law  to  above  six  hundred 
thousand  of  their  fellow-citizens.  Abundance  of 
pains  was  taken  to  render  this  bill  effectual,  for 
putting  an  end  to  such  flagrant  impositions.  In- 
quiries were  made,  petitions  read,  counsel  heard, 
and  alterations  proposed :  at  length  the  bill,  having 
passed  through  the  lower  house,  was  conveyed  to 
the  lords,  among  whom  it  was  suffered  to  expire,  on 
pretence  that  there  was  not  time  sufficient  to  deli- 
berate maturely  on  the  subject. 

HABEAS-CORPUS  ACT  AMENDED. 

The  occasion  that  produced  the  next  bill  which 
miscarried  we  shall  explain,  as  an  incident  equally 
extraordinary  and  interesting.  By  an  act  passed 
in  the  preceding  session,  for  recruiting  his  majesty's 
land-forces  and  marines,  we  have  already  observed, 
that  the  commissioners  thereby  appointed  were 
vested  with  the  power  of  judging  ultimately,  whe- 
ther the  persons  brought  before  them  were  such  as 
ought,  by  the  rules  prescribed  in  the  act,  to  be  im- 
pressed into  the  service ;  for  it  was  expressly  pro- 
vided, that  no  person,  so  impressed  by  those  com- 
missioners, should  bo  taken  out  of  his  majesty's 
service  by  any  process,  other  than  for  some  criminal 
accusation.  During  the  recess  of  parliament,  a 
gentleman  having  been  impressed  before  the  com- 
missioners, and  confined  in  the  Savoy,  his  friends 
made  application  for  a  habeas-corpus,  which  produ- 
ced some  hesitation,  and  indeed  an  insurmountable 
difficulty ;  for,  according  to  the  writ  of  habeas-cor- 
pus, passed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  this 
privilege  relates  only  to  persons  committed  for 
criminal  or  supposed  criminal  matters,  and  the 
gentleman  did  not  stand  in  that  predicament.  Be- 
fore the  question  could  be  determined  he  was 
discharged,  in  consequence  of  an  application  to  the 
secretary  at  war ;  but  the  nature  of  the  case  plainly 
pointed  out  a  defect  in  the  act,  seemingly  of  the 
most  dangerous  consequence  to  the  liberty  of  the 
subject.  In  order  to  remedy  this  defect,  a  bill  for 
giving  a  more  speedy  relief  to  the  subject,  upon  the 
writ  of  habeas-corpus,  was  prepared,  and  presented 
to  the  house  of  commons,  which  formed  itself  into  a 
committee,  and  made  several  amendments.  It 
imported,  that  the  several  provisions  made  in  the 
aforesaid  act,  passed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Second,  for  the  awarding  of  writs  of  habeas-corpus, 
in  cases  of  commitment  or  detainer,  for  any  criminal 
or  supposed  criminal  matter,  should,  in  like  manner, 
extend  to  all  cases  where  any  person,  not  being 
committed  or  detained  for  any  criminal  or  supposed 
criminal  matter,  should  be  confined,  or  restrained 
of  his  or  her  liberty,  under  any  colour  or  pretence 
whatsoever  x  that,  upon  oath  made  by  such  person 
so  confined  or  restrained,  or  by  any  other  on  his  or 
her  behalf,  of  any  actual  confinement  or  restraint, 
and  that  such  confinement  or  restraint,  to  the  best 
of  the  knowledge  and  belief  of  the  person  so  apply- 
ing, was  not  by  virtue  of  any  commitment  or  de- 
tainer for  any  criminal  or  supposed  criminal  matter, 
an  habeas-corptis,  directed  to  the  person  or  persons 
so  confining  or  restraining  the  party,  as  aforesaid, 
should  be  awarded  and  granted,  in  the  same  manner 
as  is  directed,  and  under  the  same  penalties  as  are 
provided  by  the  said  act,  in  the  case  of  persons 
committed  and  detained  for  any  criminal  or  sup- 
posed criminal  matter :  that  the  person  or  persons 
before  whom  the  party  so  confined  or  restrained 
should  be  brought,  by  virtue  of  any  habeas-corpus 
granted  in  the  vacation  time,  under  the  authority 
of  this  act,  might  and  should,  within  three  days 
after  the  return  made,  proceed  to  examine  into  the 
facts  contained  in  such  return,  and  into  the  cause 
of  such  confinement  and  restraint ;  and  thereupon 
either  discharge,  or  bail,  or  remand  the  parties  so 
*     ight,         *  -.-«—-.-   —-.---. 

shou 


brought,  as  the  case  should  require,  and  as  to  just- 
ould  appertain.     The  rest  of  the  bill  related 


ice 


to  the  return  "of  the  writ  in  three  days,  and  the 
penalties  incurred  by  those  who  should  neglect  or 
refuse  to  make  the  due  return,  or  to  comply  with 
any  other  clause  of  this  regulation.  The  commons 
seemed  hearty  in  rearing  up  this  additional  buttress 
to  the  liberty  of  their  fellow-subjects,  and  passed 
the  bill  with  the  most  laudable  alacrity ;  but  in  the 
house  of  lords  such  a  great  number  of  objections 
was  started,  that  it  sunk  at  the  second  reading,  and 
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the  judges  were  ordered  to  prepare  a  bill  for  the 
same  purpose,  to  be  laid  before  that  house  in  the 
next  session. 

SCHEME  IN  FAVOUR  OP  THE  FOUNDLING 

HOSPITAL. 
His  majesty  having  recommended  the  care  of  the 
Foundling  Hospital  to  the  house  of  commons,  which 
cheerfully  granted  forty  thousand  pounds  for  the 
support  of  that  charity,  the  growing  annual  expense 
pf  it  appeared  worthy  of  further  consideration,  and 
leave  was  granted  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  obliging  all 
the  parishes  of  England  and  Wales  to  keep  registers 
of  all  their  deaths,  births,  and  marriages,  that  from 
these  a  fund  might  be  raised  towards  the  supporM 
the  said  hospital.  The  bill  was  accordingly  prepare? 
by  a  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose ;  but  be- 
fore the  house  could  take  the  report  into  considera- 
tion, the  parliament  was  prorogued.  The  proprie- 
tors of  the  privateer  called  the  AntigaHican,  which 
had  taken  a  rich  French  ship  homeward  bound  from 
China,  and  carried  her  into  Cadis,  where  the  Span- 
ish government  had  wrested  her  by  violence  from 
the  captors,  and  delivered  her  to  the  French  own- 
ers, now  presented  a  petition  to  the  house  of  com- 
mons, complaining  of  this  interposition  as  an  act  of 
partiality  and  injustice;  representing  the  great 
expense  at  which  the  privateer  had  been  equipped 
the  legality  of  the  capture,  the  loss  and  hardships 
which  they  the  petitioners  had  sustained,  and  im- 
ploring such  relief  as  the  house  should  think  requi- 
site. Though  these  allegations  were  supported  by  a 
species  of  evidence  that  seemed  strong  and  con- 
vincing, and  it  might  be  thought  incumbent  on  the 
parliament  to  vindicate  the.  honour  of  the  nation, 
when  thus  insulted  by  a  foreign  power,  the  house, 
upon  this  occasion,  treated  die  petition  with  the 
most  mortifying  neglect,  either  giving  little  credit 
to  the  assertions  it  contained,  or  unwilling  to  take 
any  step  which  might  at  this  juncture  embroil  the 
nation  with  the  court  of  Spain  on  such  a  frivolous 
subject.  True  it  is,  the  Spanish  government  alleg- 
ed, in  their  own  justification,  that  the  prize  was 
taken  under  the  guns  of  Corunna,  insomuch  that 
the  shot  fired  by  the  privateer  entered  that  place, 
and  damaged  some  houses ;  but  this  allegation  was 
never  properly  sustained,  aud  the  prize  was  cer- 
tainly condemned  as  legal  by  the  court  of  admiralty 
at  Gibraltar. 

PROCEEDINGS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  AFRICAN 

COMPANY.    * 

As  we  have  already  given  a  detail  of  the  trial  of 
Sir  John  Mordaunt,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  recap- 
itulate any  circumstances  of  that  affair,  except  such 
as  relate  to  its  connection  with  the  proceedings  of 

Sarliament.  In  the  beginning  of  this  session,  lord 
>arrington,  as  secretary  at  war,  informed  the  house, 
by  his  majesty's  command,  that  lieutenant-general 
Sir  John  Mordaunt,  a  member  of  that  house,  was 
in  arrest  for  disobedience  of  his  majesty's  orders, 
while  employed  on  the  late  expedition  to  the  coast 
of  France.  The  commons  immediately  resolved, 
that  an  address  should  be  presented  to  his  majesty, 
returning  him  the  thanks  of  this  house  for  his  gra- 
cious message  of  that  day,  in  the  communication  he 
had  been  pleased  to  make  of  the  reason  for  putting 
lieutenant-general  Sir  John  Mordaunt  in  arrest. 
Among  the  various  objects  of  commerce  that  em- 
ployed the  attention  of  the  house,  one  of  the  most 
considerable  was  the  trade  to  the  coast  of  Africa, 
for  the  protection  of  which  an  annual  sum  had 
been  granted  for  some  years,  to  be  expended  in 
the  maintenance  and  repairs  of  castles  and  factor- 
ies. While  a  committee  was  employed  in  perusing 
the  accounts  relating  to  the  sum  granted  in  the 
preceding  session  for  this  purpose,  a  petition  from 
the  committee  of  the  African  company,  recom- 
mended in  a  message  from  his  majesty,  was  pre- 
sented to  the  house,  soliciting  farther  assistance 
for  the  ensuing  year.  In  the  mean  time,  a  remon- 
strance was  offered  by  certain  planters  and  mer- 
chants, interested  in  trading  to  the  British  sugar 
colonies  in  America,  alleging,  that  the  price  of  ne 
groes  was  greatly  advanced  since  the  forts  and  set- 
tlements on  the  coast  of  Africa  had  been  under  the 
direction  of  the  committee  of  the  company  of  mer- 
chants trading  to  that  coast ;  a  circumstance  that 
greatly  distressed  and  alarmed  the  petitioners,  pro 
vented  the  cultivation  of  the  British  colonics,  and 
was  a  great  detriment  to  the  trade  and  navigation 
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of  the  kingdom :  that  (hi*  misfortune,  they  believed, 
was  in  tome  measure  owing  tn  the  ramons  state 
and  condition  of  the  forts  and  settlements  ;  that,  in 
uheir  opinion,  the  most  effectual  method  for  main- 
taining the  interest  of  that  trade  on  a  respectable 
footing,  next  to  that  of  an  incorporated  joint  stock 
company,  would  be  putting  those  forts  and  settle- 
ments under  the  sole  direction  of  the  commissioners 
for  trade  and  plantations  :  that  the  preservation 
or  ruin  of  the  American  sugar  colonies  went  hand 
in  hand  with  that  of  the  slave  trade  to  Africa : 
that,  by  an  act  passed  in  the  year  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  fifty,  for  extending  and  improv- 
ing this  trade,  the  British  subjects  were  debarred 
from  lodging  their  slaves  and  merchandise  in  the 
forts  and  settlements  on  the  coast :  they,  therefore, 
prayed  that  this  part  of  the  act  might  be  repealed ; 
that  all  commanders  of  British  and  American  ves- 
sels, free  merchants,  and  all  other  his  majesty's 
subjects,  who  were  settled,  or  might  at  any  time 
thereafter  settle  in  Africa,  should  have  free  liberty, 
from  sun-riso  to  sun-set,  to  enter  the  forts  and  set- 
tlements, and  to  deposit  their  goods  and  merchan- 
dise in  the  warehouses  thereunto  belonging  ;  to 
secure  their  slaves  or  other  purchases  without 
paying  any  consideration  for  the  same ;  but  the 
slaves  to  be  victualled  at  the  proper  cost  and  charge 
of  their  respective  owners.  The  house  having 
taken  this  petition  Into  consideration,  Inquired  into 
the  proceedings  of  the  company,  and  revised  the 
act  for  extending  and  improving  the  trade  to 
Africa,  resolved,  that  the  committee  of  the  African 
company  had  faithfully  discharged  the  trust  re- 
posed in  them,  and  granted  ten  thousand  pounds 
for  maintaining  the  British  forts  and  settlements 
in  that  part  of  the  world.  The  enemy  were  per- 
fectly well  acquainted  with  the  weakness  of  the 
British  castles  on  (he  coast  of  Africa ;  and  had  they 
known  as  well  hew  to  execute  with  spirit,  as  to 
plan  with  sagacity,  the  attempt  which,  in  the 
course  of  the  preceding  year,  they  made  upon  the 
principal  British  fort  in  Guinea,  would  have  suc- 
ceeded, and  all  the  other  settlements  would  have 
fallen  into  their  hands  without  opposition  (8). 

SESSION  CLOSED. 

Tb  i  longest  and  warmest  debate  which  was  main- 
tained in  the  course  of  this  session  arose  from  a 
motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  shortening  the 
term  and  duration  of  future  parliaments  ;  a  meas- 
ure truly  patriotic,  against  which  no  substantial  ar- 
gument could  be  produced,  although  the  motion 
was  rejected  by  the  majority,  on  pretence,  that, 
whilst  the  nation  was  engaged  in  such  a  dangerous 
and  expensive  war,  it  would  be  improper  to  think 
of  introducing  such  an  alteration  in  the  form  of 

Evernment.  Reasons  of  equal  strength  and  sa- 
lty will  never  be  wanting  to  the  patrons  and 
ministers  of  corruption  and  venality.  The  altera- 
tion proposed  was  nothing  less  than  removing  and 
annulling  an  encroachment  which  had  been  made 
on  the  constitution ;  it  might  have  been  effected 
without  the  least  pang  or  convulsion,  to  the  gen- 
eral satisfaction  of  the  nation  :  far  from  being  un- 
reasonable at  this  juncture,  k  would  have  enhanced 
tiie  national  reputation  abroad,  and  rendered  the 
war  more  formidable  to  the  enemies  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, by  convincing  them  that  it  was  supported  by 
a  ministry  and  parliament,  who  stood  upon  such 
good  terms  with  the  people.  Indeed,  a  quick  suc- 
cession of  parliaments  might  have  disconcerted, 
and  perhaps  expelled  that  spirit  of  confidence  and 
generosity  which  now  so  remarkably  espoused 
and  gratified  the  sovereign's  predilection  Tor  the 
interest  of  Hanover.  Other  committees  were  es- 
tablished, to  inquire  into  the  expense  incurred  by 
new  lines  and  fortifications  raised  at  Gibraltar  ;  to 
examine  the  original  standards  of  weights  and 
measures  used  in  England  ;  consider  the  laws  re- 
lating to  them,  and  report  their  observations,  to- 
gether with  their  opinion  of  tho  most  effectual 
means  for  ascertaining  and  enforcing  uniform 
standards  to  be  used  for  the  future.  The  commons 
Were  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  new  works  which 
had  been  raised  at  Gibraltar ;  and  with  respect  to 
the  weights  and  measures,  the  committee  agreed  to 
certain  resolutions,  but  no  further  progress  was 
made  in  this  inquiry,  except  an  order  for  printing 
these  resolutions,  with  the  appendix ;  however,  as 
the  boxes  containing  the  standards  were  ordered 
to  be  looked  up  by  the  clerk  of  the  house,  in  all 
probability  their  intention  was  to  proceed  on  this 


subject  in  some  future  session.  On  the  ninth  day 
of  June  sundry  biHs  received  the  royal  assent  bj 
commission,  his  majesty  being  indisposed ;  and  oa 
the  twentieth  day  of  the  same  month,  the  lords 
commissioners  closed  tho  session  with  a  speech  to 
both  houses,  expressing  his  majesty's  deep  sense 
of  their  loyalty  and  good  affection,  demonstrated 
in  their  late  proceedings,  in  their  seal  for  hie  honour 
and  real  interest  in  aU  parts,  m  their  earnestness 
to  surmount  every  difficulty,  in  their  ardour  to 
maintain  the  war  with  the  utmost  vigour ;  proofs 
which  must  convince  mankind  that  the  ancient 
spirit  of  the  British  nation  still  subsisted  in  its  fuD 
force.  They  were  given  to  understand  that  the 
king  had  taken  all  such  measures  as  appeared  the 
most  conducive  to  the  accomplishment  of  their 
public-spirited  views  and  wishes ;  that  with  their 
assistance,  crowned  by  the  blessing  of  God  upon 
the  conduct  and  bravery  of  the  combined  army,  bis 
majesty  had  been  enabled,  not  only  to  deliver  his 
dominions  in  Germany  from  the  oppressions  and 
devastations  of  the  French,  but  also  to  push  his 
advantages  on  this  side  the  Rhine ;  that  he  had  ce- 
mented the  union  between  him  and  his  good 
brother  the  king  of  Prussia,  by  new  engagements ; 
that  the  British  fleets  and  armies  were  now  actually 
employed  in  such  expeditions  as  appeared  likely 
to  annoy  the  enemy  in  the  most  sensible  manner, 
and  to  promote  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  these 
kingdoms ;  in  particular,  to  preserve  the  British 
rights  and  possessions  in  America,  and  to  make 
France  feel,  in  those  parts,  the  real  strength  and 
importance  of  Great  Britain.  The  commons  were 
thanked  for  the  ample  supplies  which  they  had  so 
freely  and  unanimously  given,  and  assured  on  tine 
part  of  his  majesty  that  they  should  be  managed1 
with  the  most  frugal  economy.  They  were  de- 
sired, in  consequence  of  the  king's  earneat  recom- 
mendation, to  promote  harmony  and  good  agree- 
ment amongst  his  faithful  subjects;  to  make  the 
people  acquainted  with  the  rectitude  and  purity  of 
his  intentions  and  measures,  and  to  exert  themselves 
in  maintaining  the  peace  and  good  order  of  the 
country  by  enforcing  obedience  to  the  laws  and 
lawful  authority. 

VIGOROUS  PREPARATIONS  FOR  WAR. 

Never,  surely,  had  any  sovereign  more  reason 
to  be  pleased  with  the  conduct  of  his  ministers,  and 
the  spirit  of  hu  people.  The  whole  nation  reposed 
the  most  unbounded  confidence  in  the  courage  and 
discretion,  as  well  as  in  the  integrity  of  the  minis- 
ter, who  seemed  eager  upon  prosecuting  the  war 
with  such  vigour  and  activity  as  appeared  almost 
unexampled  in  the  annals  of  Great  Britain.  New 
levies  were  made,  new  ships  put  in  commission, 
fresh  expeditions  undertaken,  and  fresh  conquests 
projected.  Such  was  the  credit  of  the  administra- 
tion, that  people  subscribed  to  tine  government 
loans  with  surprising  eagerness.  An  unusual 
spirit  of  enterprise  and  resolution  seemed  to  in- 
spire aU  the  individuals  that  constituted  the 
army  and  navy  ;  and  the  passion  for  military  fame 
diffused  itself  through  all  ranks  in  the  civil  depart- 
ment of  life,  even  to  the  very  dregs  of  the  populace : 
such  a  remarkable  change  from  indolence  to  acti- 
vity, from  indifference  to  seal,  from  timorous  cau- 
tion to  fearless  execution,  was  effected  by  the  in- 
fluence and  example  of  an  intelligent  and  intrepid 
minister,  who,  chagrined  at  the  inactivity  and  dis- 
graces of  the  preceding  campaign,  had,  on  a  very 
solemn  occasion,  lately  declared  his  belief  that  mere 
was  a  determined  resolution,  both  in  the  naval  and 
military  commanders,  against  any  vigorous  exe*> 
tion  of  the  national  power  in  the  service  of  the 
country.    He  affirmed,  that  though  his  majesty  ap- 

f  eared  to  embrace  every  measure  proposed  by 
is  ministers  for  the  honour  and  interest  of  his  Bri- 
tish dominions,  yet  scarce  a  man  could  be  found 
with  whom  the  execution  of  any  one  plan  in  which 
there  was  the  least  appearance  of  any  danger  conM 
with  confidence  be  trusted.  He  particularised  the 
inactivity  of  one  general  in  North  America,  from 
whose  abilities  and  personal  bravery  the  nation  had 
conceived  great  expectations :  he  complained,  that 
this  noble  commander  had  expressed  the  most 
contemptuous  disregard  for  the  civil  power,  from 
which  he  derived  his  authority,  by  neglecting  to 
transmit,  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  any 
other  advice  of  his  proceedings  but  what  appeared 
on  a  written  scrap  of  paper :  he  observed,  that  with 
a  force  by  .land  and  sea  greater  than  ever  the  nation 
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had  heretofore  maintained,  with  a  kin*  and  rninistry 
ardently  desirous  of  redeeming  her  glory,  suooour- 
Ing  her  allies,  and  promoting  her  true  interest,  a 
shameful  dislike  to  the  service  every  where  pre- 
vailed, and  few  seemed  affected  with  any  other  seal 
than  that  of  aspiring  to  the  highest  posts,  and  grasp- 
ing the  largest  salaries.  The  oensure  levelled  at 
the  commander  in  America  was  founded  on  ""^M ; 
the  inactivity  of  that  noble  lord  was  not  more  dis- 
appointing to  the  ministry  than  disagreeable  to  hfc 
own  inclination.  He  used  bis  utmost  endeavours 
to  answer  the  expectation  of  the  public,  but  hfc 
hands  were  effectually  tied  by  an  absolute  impossi- 
bility of  success,  and  his  conduct  stood  justified  in 
the  eyes  of  his  sovereign.  A  particular  and  accu- 
rate detail  of  his  proceedings  he  transmitted 
through  a  channel^  which  he  imagined  would  have 
directly  conveyed  it  to  the  foot  of  the  throne ;  but 
the  packet  was  said  to  hare  been  purposely  inter- 
cepted and  suppressed.  Perhaps  he  was  not  alto- 
gether excusable  for  having  corresponded  so  slightly 
with  the  secretary  of  state ;  but  he  was  said  to 
hare  gone  abroad  in  full  persuasion  that  the  minis- 
try would  be  changed,  and  therefore  his  assiduities 
were  principally  directed  to  the  great  personage, 
who,  in  that  case,  would  have  superintended  and 
directed  all  the  operations  of  the  army.  All  sorts 
of  military  preparations  in  foonderies,  decks,  ar- 
senals, raising  and  exercising  troops,  and  victual- 
ling transports,  were  now  carried  on  with  such  dili- 
gence and  despatch  as  seemed  to  promise  an  exer- 
tion that  would  soon  obliterate  the  disagreeable  re- 
membrance of  past  disgrace.  The  beginning  of  the 
year  was,  however,  a  litde  clouded  by  a  general 
concern  for  the  death  of  his  majesty's  third  daugh- 
ter, the  princess  Caroline,  a  lady  of  the  most  exem- 
plary virtue  and  amiable  character,  who  died  at 
the  age  of  forty  five,  sincerely  regretted  as  a  pat- 
tern of  unaffected  piety,  and  unbounded  benevo- 
lence. 

The  British  cruisers  kept  the  sea  during  all  the 
severity  of  winter,  in  order  to  protect  the  commerce 
of  the  kingdom,  and  annoy  that  of  the  enemy. 
They  exerted  themselves  with  such  activity,  and 
their  vigilance  was  attended  with  such  success,  that 
a  great  number  of  prises  were  taken,  and  the  trade 
of  France  almost  totally  extinguished.    A  very  gal- 
lant exploit  was  achieved  by  one  captain  Bray, 
commander  of  the  Adventure,  a  small  armed  vessel 
iu  the  government's  service:  falling  tn  with  the 
Machault,  a  large  privateer  of  Dunkirk,  near  Dun- 
geness,  he  ran  her  aboard,  fastened  her  boltsprit 
to  his  capstan,  and,  after  a  warm  engagement, 
compelled  her  commander  to  submit.    A  French 
frigate  of  thirty-six  guns  was  taken  by  captain 
Parker,  in  a  new  fire-ship  of  inferior  force.    Divers 
privateers  of  the  enemy  were  sunk,  burned  or 
taken,  and  a  great  number  of  merchant  ships  feU 
into  the  hands  of  the  English.    Nor  was  the  suc- 
cess of  the  British  ships  of  war  confined  to  the  Eng- 
lish channel.    At  this  period  the  board  of  admiralty 
received  information  from  admiral  Cotes,  in  Jamai- 
ca, of  an  action  which  happened  off  the  island  of 
Hispnniola,  in  the  month  of  October  of  the  preced- 
ing year,  between  three  English  ships  of  war  and 
a  French  squadron.    Captain  Forrest,  an  officer  of 
distinguished  merit  in  the  service,  had  in  the  ship 
Augusta,  sailed  from  Port  Koyal  in  Jamaica,  accom- 
panied by  the  Dreadnought  and  Edinburgh,  under 
the  command  of  the  captains  Suckling  and  Langdon. 
He  was  ordered  to  cruise  off  Cape  Francois,  and 
this  service  he  literally  performed  in  the  face  of  the 
French  squadron  under  Kersm,  lately  arrived  at 
that  place  from  the  coast  of  Africa.  This  commander, 
piqued  at  seeing  himself  thus  insulted  by  an  infe- 
rior armament,  resolved  to  come  forth  aod  give  them 
battle ;  and  that  he  might  either  take  them,  or  at 
least  drive  them  out  of  the  seas,  so  aa  to  afford  a 
free  passage  to  a  great  number  of  merchant  ships 
then  lying  at  the  Cape,  bound  for  Europe,  ho  took 
every  precaution  which  he  thought  necessary  to 
ensure  success.    He  reinforced  his  squadron  with 
some  store  ships,  mounted  with  guns,  and  armed 
for  the  occasion,  and  supplied  the  deficiency  in  his 
complements,  by  taking  on  board  seamen  from  the 
merchant  ships,  and  soldiers  from  the   garrison. 
Thus  prepared,  he  weighed  anchor,  and  stood  out 
to  sea,  having  under  his  command  four  large  ships 
of  the  line,  and  three  stout  frigates.   They  were  no 
sooner  perceived  advancing,  than  captain  Forrest 
held  a  short  council  with  bis  two  captains.    "  Gen- 
tlemen, (said  he,)  you  know  our  own  strength,  and  J 
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see  that  of  the  enemy ;  shall  we  gtve  them  battle  f ' 
They  replying  in  the  affirmative,  he  added,  "  Then 
fight  them  we  will ;  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost ;  re- 
turn to  your  ships,  and  get  them  ready  for  engag- 
ing." After  this  laconic  consultation  among  these 
three  gallant  officers,  they  bore  down  upon  the 
French  squadron  without  further  hesitation,  and 
between  three  and  four  in  the  afternoon  the  action 
began  with  great  impetuosity.  The  enemy  exerted 
themselves  with  uncommon  spirit,  conscious  that 
their  honour  was  peculiarly  at  stake,  and  that  they 
fought  in  sight,  as  it  were,  of  their  own  coast,  which 
was  lined  withpeople,  expecting  to  see  them  return 
in  triumph.  But,  notwithstanding  all  their  endeav- 
ours, their  commodore,  after  having  sustained  a 
severe  engagement,  that  lasted  two  hours  and  a 
half,  found  his  ship  in  such  a  shattered  condition, 
that  he  made  «ignal  for  one  of  his  frigates  to  come 
and  tow  him  out  of  the  lino.  His  example  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  rest  of  his  squadron,  which,  by  this 
assistance,  with  the  favour  of  the  land  breeze  and 
the  approach  of  night,  made  shift  to  accomplish  their 
escape  from  the  three  British  ships,  which  were  too 
much  disabled  in  their  mast*  and  rigging,  to  prose- 
cute their  victory.  One  of  the  French  squadron 
was  rendered  altogether  unserviceable  for  action ; 
their  loss  in  men  amounted  to  three  hundred  killed, 
and  as  many  wounded ;  whereas  that  of  the  English 
did  not  much  exceed  one  third  of  this  number. 
Nevertheless,  they  were  so  much  damaged,  that, 
being  unable  to  keep  the  sea,  they  returned  to 
Jamaica,  and  the  French  commodore  sieved  the  op- 
portunity of  sailing  with  a  great  convoy  for  Europe. 
The  courage  of  captain  Forrest  was  not  more  con- 
spicuous in  this  engagement  with  the  French  squad- 
ron near  Cape  Francois,  than  his  conduct  and  sa- 
gacity in  a  subsequent  adventure  near  Port-au- 
Prince,  a  French  harbour,  situated  at  the  bottom 
of  a  bay  on  the  western  part  of  Hispouiola,  behind 
the  small  island  of  Gonave.  After  M.  do  Renin 
had  taken  his  departure  from  Cape  Francois  for 
Europe,  admiral  Cotes,  beating  up  to  windward 
from  Port  Royal  in  Jamaica  with  three  ships  of  the 
tine,  received  intelligence  that  there  was  a  French 
fleet  at  Port-au-Prince,  ready  to  sail  on  their  return 
to  Europe :  captain  Forrest  then  presented  the  ad- 
miral with  a  plan  for  an  attack  on  this  place,  and 
urged  itearnestly.  This,  however,  was  declined,  and 
captain  Forrest  directed  to  cruise  off  the  island  Go- 
nave  for  two  days  only,  the  admiral  enjoining  him  to 
return  at  the  expiration  of  the  time,  and  rejoin  the 
squadron  at  Cape  Nicholas.  Accordingly  captain 
Porrest,  in  the  Augusta,  proceeded  up  the  bay,  be- 
tween the  island  Gonave  and  Hispaniola,  with  a  view 
to  execute  a  plan  which  he  had  himself  projected. 
Next  day  in  the  afternoon  though  he  perceived  two 
sloops,  he  forbore  chasing,  that  he  might  not  risk  a 
discovery ;  for  the  same  purpose  he  hoisted  Dutch 
colours,  and  disguised  bis  ship  with  tarpaulins.  At 
five  in  the  afternoon  he  discovered  seven  sail  of 
ships  steering  to  the  westward,  and  hauled  from 
them  to  avoid  suspicion ;  but  at  the  approach  of 
night  gave  chase  with  all  the  sail  he  could  carry. 
About  ten  he  perceived  two  sail,  one  of  which  fired 
a  gun,  and  the  other  made  the  best  of  her  way  for 
Leoganne,  another  harbour  in  the  bay.  At  this 
period  captain  Forrest  reckoned  eight  sail  to  lee- 
ward, near  another  port  called  Petit  Goave ;  coming 
up  with  the  ship  which  had  fired  the  gun,  she  sub- 
mitted without  opposition,  after  he  had  hailed  and 
told  her  captain  what  he  was,  produced  two  of  his 
largest  cannon,  and  threatened  to  sink  her  if  she 
should  give  the  least  alarm.  He  forthwith  shifted 
the  prisoners  from  this  prixc,  and  placed  on  board 
of  her  five  and  thirty  of  his  own  crew,  with  orders 
to  stand  for  Petit  Goave  and  intercept  any  of  the 
fleet  that  might  attempt  to  reach  that  harbour. 
Then  he  made  sail  after  the  rest,  and  in  the  dawn 
of  the  morning  finding  himself  in  the  middle  of 
their  fleet,  be  began  to  fire  at  them  all  iu  their  turns, 
as  he  could  bring  bis  guns  to  bear :  they  returned 
the  fire  for  some  time ;  at  length  the  Marguerite, 
the  8olide,  and  the  Theodore,  struck  their  colours. 
These  being  secured,  wcto  afterwards  used  in 
taking  the  Maurice,  Lo  Grand,  and  La  Flove; 
the  Brilliant  also  submitted,  and  the  Mars  made 
sail,  in  hopes  of  escaping,  hut  the  Augusta  coming 
up  with  her  about  noon,  she^ikewbe  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  victor.  Thus,  by  a  well-conducted 
stratagem,  a  whole  fleet  of  nine  sail  were  taken  by 
a  single  *hip,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  four  or  five 
uarbours    in  any  oue  of  which  they  would  have 
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found  Immediate  shelter  and  security.  The  prizes, 
which  happened  to  be  richly  laden,  were  safely 
conveyed  to  Jamaica,  and  there  sold  at  public  auc- 
tion for  the  benefit  of  the  captors,  who  may  safely 
challenge  history  to  produce  such  another  instance 
of  success. 

FRENCH  EVACUATE  EM B DEN. 

The  ministry  having  determined  to  make  vigor- 
ous efforts  against  the  enemy  in  North  America, 
admiral  Bossmwen  was  vested  with  the  command 
of  the  fleet  destined  for  that  service,  and  sailed 
from  St.  Helen's  on  the  nineteenth  day  of  February, 
when  the  Invincible,  of  seventy  four  guns,  one  of 
the  best  ships  that  constituted  his  squadron,  ran 
aground  and  perished ;  but  her  men,  stores,  and 
artillery,  were  saved.    In  the  course  of  the  suc- 
ceeding month,  Sir  Edward  Hawke  steered  into  the 
bay  of  Biscay  with  another  squadron,  in  order  to 
intercept  any  supplies  from  France  designed  for 
Cape  Breton  or  Canada ;  and  about  the  same  time 
the  town  of  Embden,  belonging  to  his  Prussian  maj- 
esty, which  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
was  suddenly  retrieved  by  the  conduct  of  commo- 
dore Holmes,  stationed  on  that  coast,  who  sent  up 
two  of  his  small  ships  to  anchor  in  the  river  between 
Knok  and  the  city.    The  garrison,  amounting  to 
three  thousand  seven  hundred  men,  finding  them- 
selves thus  cut  off  from  all  communication  with  the 
country  below,  abandoned  the  place  with  great 
precipitation,  and  some  of  their  baggage  being  sent 
off  by  water,  was  taken  by  the  boats  which  the 
commodore  armed  for  that  purpose.    It  was  in  the 
same  month  that  the  admiralty  received  advice  of 
another  advantage  by  sea,  whtch  had  been  gained 
by  admiral  Osborne,  while  he  cruised  between  Cape 
de  Gatt  and  Carthagena,  on  the  coast  of  Spain. 
On  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  March  he  fell  in  with 
a  French  squadron,  commanded  by  the  marquis  du 
Quesne,  consisting  of  four  ships,  namely  the  Fou- 
droyant, of  eighty  guns,  the  Orpheo,  of  sixty  four, 
the  Oriflamme,  of  fifty,  and  the  Plciade  frigate,  of 
twenty  four,  in  their  passage  from  Toulon  to  rein- 
force Af.  de  la  Clue,  who  had  for  some  time  been 
blocked  up  by  admiral  Osborne  in  the  harbour  of 
Carthagena.    The  enemy  no  sooner  perceived  the 
English  squadron  than  they  dispersed,  and  steered 
different    courses:    then    Mr.    Osborne   detached 
divers  ships  in  pursuit  of  each,  while  he  himself, 
with  the  body  of  his  fleet,  stood  off  for)  the  bay  of 
Carthagena,  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  French 
squadron  which  lay  there  at  anchor.    About  seven 
in  the  evening,  the  Orphee,  having  on  board  five 
hundred  men,  struck  to  captain  Storr,  in  the  Re- 
venge, who  lost  the  calf  of  one  leg  in  the  engage- 
ment, during  which  he  was  sustained  by  the  ships 
Berwick  and  Preston.  The  Monmouth  of  sixty  four 
guns  commanded  by  captain  Gardener,  engaged 
the  Foudroyant,  one  of  the  largest  ships  in  the 
French  navy,  mounted  with  fourscore  cannon,  and 
containing  eight  hundred  men,  under  the  direction 
of  the  marquis  du  Quesne.    The  action  was  main- 
tained with  great  fury   on  both  sides,  and   the 
Sillant  capt.  Gardener  lost  his  life  ;  nevertheless 
e  fight  was  continued  with  unabating  vigour  by 
his  lieutenant,  Mr.  Carkett,  and  the  Foudroyant 
disabled  in  such  a  manner,  that  her  commander 
struck,  a*  %soon  as  the  other   English  ships,  the 
Swifteure  and  the  Hampton-court  appeared.    This 
mortifying  step,  however,  he  did  not  take  until  he 
saw  his  ship  lie  like  a  wreck  upon  the  water,  and  the 
decks  covered  with  carnage.     The  Oriflamme  was 
driven  on  shore  under  the  castle  of  Aiglos,  by  the 
ships  Montague  and  Monarque,  commanded  by  the 
captains  Rowley  and  Montague,  who  could  not  com- 
plete their  destruction  without  violating  the  neu- 
trality of  Spain.    As  for  the  Pleiade  frigate,  she 
made  her  escape  by  being  a  prime  sailer.    This  was 
a  severe  stroke  upon  the.  enemy,  who  not  only  lost 
two  of  their  capital  ships,  but  saw  them  added  to 
the  navy  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  disaster  was 
followed  close  by  another,  which  they  could  not 
help  feeling  with  equal  sensibility  of  mortification 
and  chagrin.    In  the  beginning  of  April,  Sir  Ed- 
ward   Hawke,  steering   with  his   squadron   into 
Basque-roadt  on  the  coast  of  Poictou,  discovered  off 
the  ttlb  of  Aix.  a  French  fleet  at  anchor,  consisting 
of  five  ships  of  the  liae,  with  six  frigates,  and  forty 
transports,  having  on  board  three  thousand  troops, 
and  a  large  quantity  of  stores  and  provisions  In- 
tended as  a  supply  lor  their  settlements  in  North 
America     They  no  sooner  saw  the  English  admiral 
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advancing,  than  they  began  to  sHp  their  cables,  and 
fly  in  the  utmost  confusion.    Some  of  them  escaped, 
by  sea,  but  a  great  number  ran  into  shoal  water, 
where  they  could  not  be  pursued ;  and  next  morn- 
ing they  appeared  aground,  lying  on  their  broad- 
sides.   Sir  Edward  Hawke,  who  had  rode  all  night 
at  anchor  abreast  of  the  isle  of  Aix,  furnished  the 
ships  Intrepid  and  Medway  with  trusty  pilots,  and 
sent  them  farther  in  when  the  flood  began  to  make, 
with  orders  to  sound  ahead,  that  he  might  know 
whether  there  was  any  possibility  of  attacking  the 
enemy,  but  the  want  of  a  sufficient  depth  of  water 
rendered  the  scheme  impracticable.    In  the  mean 
time,   the  French  threw  overboard  their  cannon, 
stores,  and  ballast ;  and  boats  and  launches  from 
Rochefort  were  employed  in  carrying  out  warps,  to 
drag  their  ships  through  die  soft  mud,  aa  soon  as 
they  should  be  water-borne  by  the  flowing  tide.  By 
these  means  their  large  ships  of  war,  mid  many  of 
their  transports,  escaped  into  the  river  Charentc  ; 
but  their  loading  was  lost,  and  the  end  of  their 
equipment  totally  defeated.     Another  convoy  of 
merchant   ships,    under  the  protection   of  three 
frigates,  Sir  Edward  Hawke,  a  few  days  before,  had 
chased  into  the  harbour  of  St.  Martin's  in  the  isle  of 
Rhe,  where  they  still  remained,  waiting  an  oppor- 
tunity for  hazarding  a  second  departure :  a  thud, 
consisting  of  twelve  sail,  bound  from  Bourdeaux  to 
Quebec,  under  convoy  of  a  frigate  and  armed  ves- 
sel, was  encountered  at  sea  by  one  British  ship  of 
the  line  and  two  fire  ships,  which  took  the  frigate 
and  armed  vessel,  and  two  of  the  convoy  afterwards 
met  with  the  same  fate;  but  this  advantage  was 
over-balanced  by  the  loss  of  captain  James  Hume, 
commander  of  the  Pluto  fire  ship,  a  brave,  accom- 
plished officer,  who,  in  an  unequal  combat  with  the 
enemy,  refused  to  quit  the  deck,  even  when  he  was 
disabled,  and  fell  gloriously,  covered  with  wound*, 
exhorting  the  people,  with  his  latest  breath  to  con- 
tinue the  engagement  while  the  ship  could  swim, 
and  acquit  themselves  with  honour  in  the  service  0/ 
their  country. 


ADMIRAL  BRODERICK'S  SHI?  BURNT. 

On  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  May  the  Raisonable, 
a  French  ship  of  the  line,  mounted  with  sixty  four 
cannon,  having  on  board  six  hundred  and  thirty 
men,  commanded  by  the  prince  de  Mombaznn, 
chevalier  de  Rohan,  was,  in  nor  passage  from  Port 
V Orient  to  Brest,  attacked  by  captain  Dennis,  in  the 
Dorsetshire,  of  seventy  guns,  and  takeu  after  an 
obstinate  engagement,  in  which  one  hundred  and 
sixty  men  of  the  prince's  complement  were  k&led 
or  wounded,  and  he  sustained  great  damage  in  hi* 
hull,  sails,  and'  rigging.  These  successes  were 
moreover  chequered  by  the  tidings  of  a  lamentable 
disaster  that  befel  the  ship  prince  George,  of  eighty 
guns,  commanded  by  rear-admiral  Broderick,  in  his 

Sassage  to  the  Mediterranean.  On  the  thirteenth 
ay  of  April,  between  one  and  two  in  the  afternoon, 
a  dreadful  fire  broke  out  in  the  fore  part  of  the  ship, 
and  raged  with  such  fury,  that  notwithstanding  all 
the  efforts  of  the  officers  and  men  for  several  hours, 
the  flames  increased,  and  the  ship  being  consumed 
to  the  water's  edge,  the  remnant  sunk  about  six 
o'clock  in  the  evening.  The  horror  and  consterna- 
tion of  such  a  scene  are  not  easily  described.  When 
all  endeavours  proved  fruitless,  and  no  hope  of 
preserving  the  snip  remained,  the  barge  was  hoist- 
ed out  for  the  preservation  of  the  admiral,  who  en- 
tered it  accordingly ;  but  all  distinction  of  persons 
being  now  abolished,  the  seamen  rushed  into  it 
in  such  crowds,  that  in  a  few  moments  it  overset. 
The  admiral,  foreseeing  that  this  would  be  the  case, 
stripped  off  his  clothes,  and  committing  himself  to 
the  mercy  of  the  waves,  was  saved  by  the  boat  of  a 
merchant-ship,  after  he  had  sustained  himself  in  the 
sea  a  full  hour  by  swimming.  Captain  Payton, 
who  was  the  second  in  command,  remained  upon 
the  quarter-deck  as  long  as  it  was  possible  to  keep 
that  station,  and  then  descending  by  the  stern  lad- 
der, had  the  good  fortune  to  be  taken  into  a  boat 
belonging  to  the  Alderney  sloop.  The  hull  of  the 
ship,  masts,  and  rigging,  were  now  in  a  blase,*  burst* 
ing  tremendously  in  several  parts  through  horrid 
clouds  of  smoke ;  nothing  was  heard  but  the  crack- 
ing of  the  flames,  mingled  with  the  dismal  cries  of 
terror  and  distraction ;  nothing  was  seen  but  acts 
of  frenzy  and  desperation.  Tho  miserable  WTetches, 
affrighted  at  the  horrors  of  such  a  conflagration, 
sought  a  fate  less  dreadful,  by  plunging  into  the 
sea,  and  about  three  hundred  men  were  preserved 
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y  the  boats  belonging  to  soma  ship*  that  accom- 
anted  the  admiral  in  his  voyage,  bat  fire  hundred 
erished  in  the  ocean. 

DESCENT  AT  CANCALLB  BAY. 

Tub  king  of  Great  Britain  being  determined  to 
enew  his  attempt  upon  the  coast  of  Prance,  ordered 
very  formidable  armament  to  be  equipped  for  that 
mrpose.  Two  powerful  squadrons  by  sea  were 
iestmed  for  the  service  of  this  expedition ;  the  first, 
onsistrag  of  eleven,  great  ships,  was  commanded 
•y  Lord  Anson  and  Sir  Edward  Hawke :  the  other, 
onaposed  of  four  ships  of  the  line,  seven  frigates, 
tx  sloops,  two  fire-ships,  two  bombs,  ten  cutters, 
wenty  tenders,  ten  store-ships,  and  one  hundred 
ransports,  was  put  under  the  direction  of  commo- 
Lore  Howe,  who  had  signalised  himself  by  bis  gal- 
antry  and  conduct  in  the  course  of  the  last  fruitless 
ucpedidon.  The  plan  of  a  descent  upon  France 
laving;  been  adopted  by  the  ministry,  a  body  of1 
roops,  consisting  of  sixteen  regiments,  nine  troops 
»f  light  horse,  and  six  thousand  marines,  was  as- 
sembled for  the  execution  of  this  design,  and  env 
larked  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Marlbo- 
xragh ;  a  nobleman,  who,  though  he  did  not  inherit 
dl  the  military  genius  of  his  grandfather,  yet  far 
excelled  him  in  the  amiable  and  social  qualities  of 
ho  heart :  he  was  brave  beyond  all  question,  gene- 
rous to  profusion,  and  good-natured  to  excess.  On 
this  occasion  he  was  assisted  by  the  councils  of  lord 
George  Sackville,  second  in  command,  son  to  the 
duke  of  Dorset ;  an  officer  of  experience  and  repu- 
tation, who  had,  in  me  civil  departments  of  govern- 
ment, exhibited  proofs  of  extraordinary  genius  and 
uncommon  application.  The'  troops,  having  been 
encamped  for  some  time  upon  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
were  embarked  in  the  bitter  end  of  May,  and  the 
two  fleets  sailed  in  the  beginning  of  June  for  the 
coast  of  Bretagne,  leaving  the  people  of  England 
flushed  with  the  gayest  hopes  of  victory  and  con- 
quest. The  two  fleets  parted  at  sea :  Lord  Anson, 
with  his  squadron,  proceeded  to  the  Bay  of  Biscay, 
in  order  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  enemy's  ship*, 
and  harass  their  navigation;  while  commodore 
Howe,  with  the  land  forces,  steered  directly  to- 
wards St.  Maloes,  a  strong  place  of  considerable 
commerce,  situated  on  the  coast  of  Bretagne,  against 
which  the  purposed  invasion  seemed  to  be  chiefly 
intended.  The  town,  however,  was  found  too  well 
fortified,  both  by  art  and  nature,  to  admit  of  an  at- 
tempt by  sea  with  any  prospect  of  success  ;  and, 
therefore,  it  was  resolved  to  make  a  descent  in  the 
neighbourhood.  After  the  fleet  bad  been,  by  con- 
trary winds,  detained  several  days  in  sight  of  the 
French  coast,  it  arrived  in  the  bay  of  Cancalle, 
about  two  leagues  to  the  eastward  of  St.  Maloes, 
and  Mr.  Howe  having  silenced  a  small  battery 
which  the  enemy  had  occasionally  raised  upon  the 
beach,  the  troops  were  landed,  without  further  op- 

Sosition,  on  the  sixth  day  of  June.    The  duke  of 
farlborough  immediately  began  his  march  towards 
St.  8crvan,  with  a  view  to  destroy  such  shipping 
and  magasines  as  might  be  in  any  accessible  parts 
of  the  river;  and  tins  scheme  was  executed  with 
success.   A  great  quantity  of  naval  stores,  two  ships 
of  war,  several  privateers,  and  about  fourscore  ves- 
sels of  different  sorts,  were  sec  on  fire  and  reduced 
to  ashes,  almost  under  die  cannon  of  the  place, 
whica,  however,  they  could  not  pretend  to  besiege 
m  form.    His  grace  having  received  repeated  ad- 
vices that  the  enemy  were  busily  employed  in  as- 
sembling forces  to  march  against  him,  returned  to 
Cancalle,  where  Mr.  Howe  had  made  such  a  master- 
ly disposition  of  the  boats  and  transports,  that  the 
va-embarkation  of  the  troops  was  performed  with 
•arpriwng  ease  and  expedition.    The  forces,  while 
they  remained  on  shore,  were  restrained  from  all 
outrages  by  the  most  severe  discipline ;  and  the 
French  bouses,  which  their  inhabitants  had  aban- 
doned, were  left  untouched.     Immediately  after 
tteir  landing,  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  as  comman- 
ter  in  chief,  published  and  distributed  a  manifesto, 
addressed  to  the  people  of  Bretagne,  giving  them 
to  understand,  that  his  descent  upon  the  coast  was 
jjot  effected  with  a  design  to  make  war  on  the  inhab- 
[P*nts  of  the  open  country,  except  such  as  should 
iPe  found  in  arms,  or  otherwise  opposing  the  oper- 
jlKtons  of  his  Britannic  majesty :  that  all  who  were 
willing  to  continue  in  peaceable*  possession  of  their 
"ects,  might  remain  unmolested  in  their  respective 
reIUngs,  and  follow  their  usual  occupations :  that, 
die  customs  and  taxes  they  used  to  pay  to 


their  own  king,  nothing  should  be  required  of  them 
but  what  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  subsis- 
tence of  the  army ;  and  that,  for  all  provisions 
brought  in,  they  should  be  paid  in  ready  money. 
He  concluded  this  notice  with  declaring,  that  if, 
notwithstanding  these  assurances  of  protection, 
they  should  carry  off*  their  effects  and  provisions, 
and  abandon  the  places  of  their  habitation,  he 
would  treat  them  as  enemies,  and  destroy  their 
houses  with  fire  and  sword.  To  the  magistracy  of 
St.  Maloes  he  likewise  sent  a  letter,  importing,  that 
as  afl  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  and  villages  be- 
tween Dinant,  Rennes,  and  Doll,-  now  in  his  pos- 
session, had  deserted  their  habitations,  probably  to 
avoid  the  payment  of  the  usual  contribution  ;  and 
he  being  informed  that  the  magistrates  had  com- 
pelled the  people  of  die  country  to  retire  into  the 
town  of  St.  Maloes ;  he  now  gave  them  notice,  that 
if  they  did  not  immediately  send  them  back  to  their 
houses,  and  come  themselves  to  his  head-quarters, 
to  settle  the  contributions,  he  should  think  himself 
obliged  to  proceed  to  military  execution.  These 
threats,  however,  were  not  put  in  force,  although 
the  magistrates  of  St.  Maloes  did  not  think  proper 
to  comply  with  his  injunction.  But  it  was  found  al- 
together impossible  to  prevent  irregularities  among 
troops  that  were  naturally  licentious.  Some  houses 
were  pillaged,  and  not  without  acts  of  barbarity ; 
but  die  offenders  were  brought  to  immediate  jus- 
tice ;  and  it  must  be  owned,  as  an  incontestable 
proof  of  the  general's  humanity,  that  in  destroying 
the  magazines  of  the  enemy  at  St.  Servan,  which 
may  be  termed  the  suburbs  of  St.  Maloes,  he  order- 
ed one  small  storehouse  to  be  spared,  because  it 
could  not  be  set  on  fire  without  endangering  the 
whole  district.  The  British  forces  being  rc-ombark- 
ed,  including  about  five  hundred  light-horse,  which 
had  been  disciplined  and  carried  over  with  a  view 
to  scour  the  country,  the  fleet  was  detained  by  con- 
trary winds  in  the  bay  of  Cancalle  for  several  days, 
during  which  a  design  seems  to  have  been  foimed 
for  attacking  Granville,  which  had  been  recon- 
noitred by  some  of  the  engineers ;  but,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  report,  the  schemo  was  laid  aside, 
and  the  fleet  stood  out  to  sea,  where  it  was  exposed 
to  some  rough  weather.  Iu  a  few  days,  the  wind 
blowing  in  a  northern  direction,  they  steered  again 
towards  the  French  coast,  and  ran  in  with  the  land 
near  Havre-de-Grace,  where  the  flat-bottomed  boats, 
provided  for  landing,  were  hoisted  out,  and  a  sec- 
ond disembarkation  expected.  But  the  wind  blow- 
ing violently  towards  the  evening,  the  boats  were 
rc-shipped,  and  the  fleet  obliged  to  quit  the  land, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  dangers  of  a  lee  shore.  Next 
day,  the  weather  being  more  moderate,  they  re- 
turned to  the  same  station,  and  orders  were  given 
to  prepare  for  a  descent ;  bat  the  duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough having  taken  a  view  of  the  coast,  in  an  open 
cutter,  accompanied  by  commodore  Howe,  thought 
proper  to  wave  the  attempt.  Their  next  step  was 
to  bear  away  before  the  wind  for  Cherbourg,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  which  place  the  fleet  came  to  an- 
chor. Here  some  of  the  transports  received  the 
fire  of  six  different  batteries ;  and  a  considerable 
body  of  troops  appeared  hi  arms  to  dispute  the 
binding ;  nevertheless,  the  general  resolved  that  the 
forts  Querquoillc,  l'Hommot,  and  Gallct  should  be 
attacked  in  the  night  by  the  first  regiment  of 
guards.  The  soldiers  were  actually  distributed  in 
the  flat-bottomed  boats,  and  every  preparation  made 
for  this  enterprise,  when  the  wind  began  to  blow 
with  such  violence,  that  the  troops  could  not  be 
landed  without  the  most  imminent  danger  and  dif- 
ficulty, nor  properly  sustained  in  case  or  a  repulse, 
even  if  the  disembarkation  could  have  been  effec- 
ted. This  attempt,  therefore,  was  hud  aside,  but 
at  the  same  time  a  resolution  taken  to  stand  in  to- 
wards the  shore  with  the  whole  fleet,  to  cover  a 
general  landing.  A  disposition  was  made  accord- 
ingly ;  but  the  storm  increasing,  the  transports  ran 
foul  of  each  other,  and  the  ships  were  exposed  to 
all  the  perils  of  a  lee-shore,  for  the  gale  blew  direct- 
ly upon  the  coast ;  besides,  the  provisions  began  to 
fail,  and  the  hay  for  the  horses  was  almost  con- 
sumed} These  concurring  reasons  induced  the 
commanders  to  postpone  the  disembarkation  to  a 
more  favourable  opportunity.  The  fleet  stood  out 
to  sea,  and  the  tempest  abating,  they  steered  for 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  next  day  anchored  at  St. 
Helen's.  Such  was  the  issue  of  an  enterprise 
achieved  with  considerable  success,  if  we  consider 
the  damage  done  to  the  enemy's  shipping,  and  (he 
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other  objects  which  the  minister  had  in  view; 
namely  to  secure  the  navigation  of  the  channel, 
and  make  a  diversion  in  favour  of  the  German  al- 
lies, by  alarming  the  French  king,  and  obliging  him 
to  employ  a  great  number  of  troops  to  defend  his 
coast  from  insult  and  invasion ;  but  whether  such  a 
mighty  armament  was  necessary  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  these  petty  aims,  and  whether  the 
same  armament  might  not  have  been  employed  in 
executing  schemes  of  infinitely  greater  advantage 
to  the  nation,  we  shall  leave  to  the  judicious  read- 
er's own  reflections. 

EXPEDITION  AGAINST  CHERBOURG. 

Thb  designs  upon  the  coast  of  France,  though 
interrupted  by  tempestuous  weather,  were  not  as 
yet  laid  aside  for  the  whole  season ;  but,  in  the 
mean  time,  the  troops  were  disembarked  on  the 
Isle  of  Wight;  and  one  brigade  marched  to  the 
northward,  to  join  a  body  of  troops,  with  which  the 
government  resolved  to  augment  the  army  of  the 
allies  in  Germany*  commanded  by  prince  Ferdinand 
of  Brunswick.  The  duke  of  Marlborough  and  lord 
George  Sackville  being  appointed  to  conduct  this 
British  corps  upon  the  continent,  the  command  of, 
the  marine  expeditions  devolved  to  lieutenant-gen- 
eral Bligh,  an  old  experienced  officer,  who  had 
served  with  reputation;  and  his  royal  highness 
prince  Edward,  afterwards  created  duke  of  York, 
entered  as  a  volunteer  with  commodore  Howe,  in 
order  to  learn  the  rudiments  of  the  sea-service.  The 
remainder  of  the  troops  being  re-embarked,  and 
every  thiog  prepared  for  the  second  expedition,  the 
fleet  sailed  from  St.  Helen's  on  the  first  of  August ; 
and  after  a  tedious  passage,  from  calms  and  con- 
trary winds,  anchored  ou  the  seventh  in  the  bay  of 
Cherbourg.  By  this  time  the  enemy  had  intrenched 
themselves  within  a  line,  extending  from  the  fort 
Ecosurdeville,  which  stands  about  two  miles  to  the 
westward  of  Cherbourg,  along  die  coast  for  the 
Space  of  four  miles,  fortified  with  several  batteries 
at  proper  distances.  Behind  this  intrenchment  a 
body  of  horse  and  infantry  appeared  in  red  and 
blue  uniforms ;  but  as  they  did  not  advance  to  the 
open  beach,  the  less  risk  was  run  in  landing  the 
British  forces.  At  first  a  bomb-ketch  had  been  sent 
to  anchor  near  the  town,  and  threw  some  shells 
into  the  place,  as  a  feint  to  amuse  the  enemy,  and 
deceive  them  with  regard  to  the  place  of  disembar- 
kation, while  the  general  had  determined  to  land 
about  a  league  to  the  westward  of  Querqueville,  the 
most  western  fort  in  the  bay.  The  other  bomb- 
ketches,  being  posted  along  shore,  did  considerable 
execution  upon  the  intrenchments,  not  only  by 
throwing  shells  in  the  usual  way,  but  also  by  using 
ball  mortars,  filled  with  great  quantities  of  balls, 
which  may  be  thrown  to  a  great  distance,  and,  by 
scattering  as  they  fly,  do  abundance  of  mischief. 
While  the  ketches  fired  without  ceasing,  the  gren- 
adiers and  guards  were  rowed  regularly  ashore  in 
the  flat-bottomed  boats,  and,  landing  without  oppo- 
sition, instantly  formed,  on  a  small  open  portion  of 
the  beach,  with  a  natural  breastwork  in  their  front, 
having  on  the  other  side  a  hollow  way,  and  a  village 
rising  beyond  it  with  a  sudden  ascent:  on  the  left, 
the  ground  was  intersected  by  hedges,  and  covered 
with  orchards,  and  from  this  quarter  the  enemy  ad- 
vanced in  order.  The  British  troops  immediately 
quitted  the  breast-work,  in  order  to  meet  them  half 
way,  and  a  straggling  fire  began ;  but  the  French 
edging  to  the  left,  took  possession  of  the  hill,  from 
whence  they  piqueered  with  the  advanced  posts  of 
the  English.  In  the  mean  time,  the  rest  of  the  in- 
fantry were  disembarked,  and  the  enemy  at  night 
retired.    As  the  light  troops  were  not  yet  landed, 

feneral  Bligh  encamped  that  night  at  the  village  of 
Irviile,  on  a  piece  of  ground  that  did  not  extend 
abovo  four  hundred  paces :  so  that  the  tents  were 
pitched  in  a  crowded  and  irregular  manner.  Next 
morning,  the  general  having  received  intelligence 
that  no  parties  of  the  enemy  were  seen  moving  on 
the  hill,  or  in  the  plain,  and  that  fort  Querqueville 
was  entirely  abandoned,  made  a  disposition  for 
marching  in  two  columns  to  Cherbourg.  An  ad- 
vanced party  took  immediate  possession  of  Querque- 
ville ;  and  the  lines  and  batteries  along  the  shore 
were  now  deserted  by  the  enemy.  The  British 
forces  marching  behind  St.  A  nine,  Ecocurdeville, 
Mommet,  and  La  Galet,  found  the  town  of  Cher- 
bourg likewise  abandoned,  and  the  gates  being 
open,  entered  it  without  opposition.  The  citizens, 
encouraged  by  a  manifesto  containing  a  promise  of 


protection,  which  had  been  published  and  dlstrib. 
nted,  in  order  to  quiet  their  apprehensions,  received 
their  new  guests  with  a  good  grace,  overwhelming 
them  with  civilities,  for  which  they  met  with  a  very 
ungrateful  reluru ;  for  as  the  bulk  of  the  army  was 
not  regularly  encamped  and  superintended,  the 
soldiers  were  at  liberty  to  indulge  themselves  in 
riot  and  licentiousness.  AD  night  long  they  ravaged 
the  adjacent  country  without  restraint ;  and  as  no 
guard*  had  been  regularly  placed  in  the  streets  - 
and  avenues  of  Cherbourg,  to  prevent  disorders, 
the  town  itself  was  not  exempted  from  pillage  and 
brutality.  These  outrages,  however,  were  no  sooner 
known,  than  the  general  took  immediate  steps  for 
putting  a  stop  to  them  for  the  present,  and  prevent- 
ing all  irregularities  for  the  future.    Next  morning 
the  place  being  reconuoitred,    he  determined  to 
destroy,  without  delay,  all  the  forts  and  the  basin ; 
and  the  execution  of  this  design  was  left  to  the 
engineers,  assisted  by  the  officers  of  the  fleet  and 
artillery.  Great  sums  of  money  had  been  expended 
upon  the  harbour  and  basin  of  Cherbourg,  which  at 
one  time  was  considered  by  die  French  court  as  an 
object  of  great  importance,  from  its  situation  re- 
specting die  river  seine,  as  well  as  the  opposite 
coast  of  England ;  but  as  die  works  were  left  un- 
finished, in  all  appearance  die  plan  had  grown  into 
disreputation.    The  enemy  had  raised  several  an* 
connected  batteries  along  the  bay ;  but  the  town 
itself  was  quite  open  and  defenceless.    While  the 
engineers  were  employed  in  demolishing  the  works, 
the  light  horse  scoured  the  country,  and  detach- 
ments were  every  day  sent  out  towards  WaUoign, 
at  the  distance  of  four  leagues  from  Cherbourg, 
where  the  enemy  were  encamped,  and  every  how 
received  reinforcements.    Several  skirmishes  were 
fought  by  the  out-parties  of  each  army,  in  one  of 
which  captain  Lindsay,  a  gallant  young  officer,  who 
had  been  very  instrumental  in  training  the  light 
horse,  was  mortally  wounded.     The  harbour  and 
basin  of  Cherbourg  being  destroyed,  together  with 
all  die  forts  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  about  twenty 
pieces  of  brass  cannon  secured  on  board  the  Eng- 
lish ships,  a  contribution,  amounting-to  about  three 
thousand  pounds  sterling,  was  exacted  upon  the 
town,  and  a  plan  of  re-embarkation  concerted ;  as  it 
appeared  from  the  reports  of  peasants  and  desert- 
ers, that  the  enemy  were  already  increased  to  a 
formidable  number.    A  slight  intrenchment  hems; 
raised,  sufficient  to  defend  die  last  division  that 
should  be  re-embarked,  the   stores  and  artillery 
were  shipped,  and  the  light  horses  conveyed  on 
board  their  respective  transports,  by  means  of  plat- 
forms laid  in  the  flat-bottomed  vessels.     On  the 
sixteenth  day  of  August,  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  the  forces  marched  from  Cherbourg  down 
to  the  beach,  and  re-embarked  at  fort  Galet,  without 
the  least  disturbance  from  the  enemy. 

DESCENT  AT  ST.  M ALOES. 

This  service  being  happily  performed,  the  fleet 
set  sail  for  the  coast  of  England,  and  anchored  in 
die  road  of  Weymouth,  under  the  high  land  of  Peart. 
land.    In  two  days  It  weighed  and  stood  again  to 
the  southward ;  but  was  obliged,  by  contrary  winds, 
to  return  to  the  same  riding.    The  second  effort, 
however,  was  more  effectual.    The.  fleet  with  some 
difficulty  kept  the  sea,  and  steering  to  the  French 
coast,  came  to  anchor  in  the  bay  of  St.  Lunaire, 
two  leagues  to  the  westward  of  St,  Maloes,  again** 
which  it  was  determined  to  make  another  attempt. 
The  sloops  and  ketches  being  ranged  along  shore  to 
cover  the  disembarkation,  the  troops  landed  on  a 
fair  open  beach,  and  a  detachment  of  grenudkrra 
was  sent  to  the  harbour  of  St.  Biiac,  above  the 
town  of  St.  Maloes,  where  they  destroyed  about 
fifteen  small  vessels ;  but  St.  Maloes  itself  being 
properly  surveyed,   appeared  to  be  above  inauk, 
either  from  the  land  forces  or  the  shipping.    The 
mouth  of  the  river  that  forms  its  basin,  extends 
above  two  miles  in  breadth  at  its  narrowest  part. 
so  as  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  land -batteries,  and 
the  entrance  is  defended  by  such  forts  and  butter- 
ies as  the  ships  of  war  could  not  pretend  to  silence, 
considering  the  difficult  navigation  of  the  channels ; 
besides  fifty  pieces  of  large  cannon  planted  on  these 
forts  and  batteries,  the  enemy  had  mounted  forty 
on  the  west  side  of  the  town ;  and  die  basin,  was, 
moreover,  strengthened  by  seven  frigates  or  armed 
vessels,  whose  guns  might  have  been  brought  to 
bear  upon  any  batteries  that  could  be  raised  on 
shore,  as  well  as  upon  ships  entering  by  the  usual 
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channel.  Fortheso  substantia}  reason*  the  design 
against  St.  Maloes  was  dropped ;  but  the  general 
being  unwilling  to  re-embark,  without  haying  taken 
some  step  for  the  further  annoyance  of  the  enemy, 
resolved  to  penetrate  into  the  country,  conducting 
his  motions,  however,  so  as  to  be  near  the  fleet, 
which  had,  by  this  time,  quitted  the  bay  of  St.  Lu- 
naire,  where  it  could  not  ride  with  any  aafety,  and 
anchored  in  the  hay  of  St.  Cas,  about  three  leagues 
to  the  westward. 

ENGLISH  DEFEATED  AT  ST.  CAS.     "> 

Oif  Friday  the  eighth  of  September,  general 
Hugh,  with  his  little  army,  began  his  march  for 
Guildo,  at  the  distance  of  nine  miles,  which  he 
reached  in  the  evening :  next  day  he  crossed  a  lit- 
tle gut  or  inlet  of  the  sea,  at  low  water,  and  his 
troops  being  incommoded  by  the  peasants,  who 
fired  at  them  from  hedges  and  houses,  he  sent  a 
priest  with  a  mersage,  intimating,  that  if  they 
would  not  desist,  he  would  reduce  their  houses  to 
ashes.  No  regard  being  paid  to  this  intimation,  the 
houses  were  actually  set  on  fire  as  soon  as  the  troops 
had  formed  their  camp  about  two  miles  on  the  other 
side  of  tho  inlet.  Next  morning  he  proceeded  to 
the  village  of  Matignon,  where,  after  some  smart 
skirnushing,  the  French  piquets  appeared,  drawn 
op  in  order,  to  the  number  of  two  battalions  ;  but 
having  sustained  a  few  shot  from  the  English  field- 
pieces,  and  seeing  the  grenadiers  advance,  they 
suddenly  dispersed.  General  Bligh  continuing  his 
route  through  the  village,  encamped  in  the  open 
ground,  about  three  miles  from  the  bay  of  St,  Cas, 
which  was  this  day  reconnoitred  for  re-embarkation; 
for  he  now  received  undoubted  intelligence,  that 
the  duke  d'AiguiHon  had  advanced  from  Brest  to 
Lambale,  within  six,  miles  of  the  English  camp,  at 
the  head  of  twelve  regular  battalions,  six  squadrons, 
two  regiments  of  militia,  eight  mortars,  and  ten 

Eieces  of  cannon.  The  bay  of  St.  Cas  was  covered 
y  an  mtrenchment  which  the  enemy  had  thrown 
up,  to  prevent  or  oppose  any  disembarkation ;  and 
on  the  outside  of  this  work  there  was  a  range  of 
sand  hills  extending  along  shore,  which  could  have 
served  as  a  cover  to  the  enemy,  from  whence  they 
might  have  annoyed  the  troops  in  re-embarking ; 
for  this  reason  a  proposal  was  made  to  the  general, 
that  the  forces  should  be  re-embarked  from  a  fair 
open  beach  on  the  left,  between  St.  Cas  and  Guil- 
do ;  but  this  advice  was  rejected,  and,  indeed,  the 
subsequent  operations  of  the  army  savoured  strong, 
lyof  blind  security  and  rash  presumption.  Had 
the  troops  decamped  in  the  night  without  noise,  in 
ill  probability  tbey  would  have  arrived  at  the  beach 
before  the  French  had  received  the  least  intelli- 
gence of  their  motion ;  and,  in  that  case,  the  whole 
army,  consisting  of  about  six  thousand  men,  might 
have  been  re-embarked  without  the  least  interrup- 
tion ;  but,  instead  of  this  cautious  manner  of  pro- 
ceeding, the  drums  were  beaten  at  two  o'clock  in 
me  morning,  as  if  with  intention  to  give  notice  to 
-he  enemy,  who  forthwith  repeated  the  same  signal. 
The  troops  were  in  motion  before  three,  and  though 
the  length  of  the  march  did  not  exceed  three  miles, 
the  halts  and  interruptions  were  so  numerous  and 
frequent,  that  theydid  not  arrive  on  the  beach  of 
St.  Cas  till  nine.  Then  the  embarkation  was  be- 
ff°n»  and  might  have  been  happily  finished,  had  the 
hraasports  lain  near  the  shore,  and  received  the 
™en  as  fut  as  the  boats  could  have  conveyed  them 
°o  board,  without  distinction  ;  but  many  ships  rode 
*t  a  considerable  distance,  and  every  boat  carried 
(he  men  on  board  the  respective  transports  to  which 
(hey  belonged :  a  punctilio  of  disposition  by  which 
*Lpeat  deal  of  time  was  unnecessarily  consumed, 
rhe  small  ships  and  bomb-ketches  were  brought 
iear  the  shore,  to  cover  the  embarkation ;  and  a 
*°*ttiderable  number  of  sea-officers  were  stationed 
Jn  the  beach,  to  superintend  the  boats'  crews,  and 
"tftulate  the  service ;  but,  notwithstanding  all  their 


"Bpag  to  the  fleet  been  properly  occupied  in  this 
■ervice,  the  disgrace  and  disaster  of  the  day  would 
"caree  have  happened.  The  British  forces  had 
aun&ished  a  little  on  the  march,  but  no  considera- 
"'tebody  of  the  enemy  appeared  until  the  embarka- 
2°*  *a«  begun ;  then  they  took  possession  of  an 
J™***56  by  a  windmill,  and  forthwith  opened  a 
ivter7  of  ten  cannon  and  eight  mortars,  from 
▼oeuce  they  fired  with  considerable  effect  upon 


the  soldiers  on  the  beach,  and  on  fhc  boats  in  their 
passage.  They  afterwards  began  to  march  down 
the  hill,  partly  covered  by  a  hollow  way  on  their 
left,  with  a  design  to  gain  a  wood,  where  they  might 
form  and  extend  themselves  along  the  front  of  the 
English,  and  advance  against  them  under  shelter  of 
the  sand  hills  ;  but  in  their  descent  they  suffered 
extremely  from  the  cannon  and  mortars  of  the 
shipping,  which  made  great  havock  and  threw  them 
into  confusion.  Their  line  of  march  down  the  hill 
was  staggered,  and  for  some  time  continued  in  sus- 
pense ;  then  they  turned  off  to  one  side,  extended 
themselves  along  a  hill  to  their  left,  and  advanced 
in  a  hollow  way,  from  whence  they  suddenly  rush- 
ed out  to  the  attack.  Though  the  greater  part  of 
the  British  troops  were  already  embarked,  the  rear- 
guard, consisting  of  all  the  grenadiers,  and  half  of 
the  first  regiment  of  guards,  remained  on  the  shore, 
to  the  number  of  fifteen  hundred,  under  the  com- 
mand of  major-general  Dury.  This  officer,  seeing 
the  French  advance,  ordered  his  troops  to  form  in 
grand  divisions,  and  march  from  behind  the  bank 
that  covered  them,  in  order  to  charge  the  enemy 
before  they  could  be  formed  on  the  plain.  Had 
this  step  been  taken  when  it  was  first  suggested  to 
Mr.  Dury,  before  the  French  were  disengaged  from 
the  hollow  way,  perhaps  it  might  have  so  far  suc- 
ceeded as  to  disconcert  and  throw  them  into  confu- 
sion ;  but  by  this  time  they  had  extended  them- 
selves into  a  very  formidable  front,  and  no  hope  re- 
mained of  being  able  to  withstand  such  a  superior 
number.  Instead  of  attempting  to  fight  against 
such  odds  in  an  open  field  of  battle,  they  might 
have  retreated  along  the  beach'  to  a  rock  on  the 
left,  in  which  progress  their  right  flank  would  have 
been  secured  by  the  intrenchment ;  and  the  enemy 
could  not  have  pursued  them  along  the  shore,  wiih- 


but  he  seemed  to  be  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  infatua 
tion.  The  English  line  being  drawn  up  in  uneven 
ground,  began  the  action  with  an  irregular  fire  from 
right  to  left,  which  the  enemy  returned ;  but  their 
usual  fortitude  and  resolution  seemed  to  forsake 
them  on  this  occasion.  They  saw  themselves  in 
danger  of  being  surrounded  and  cut  in  pieces ;  their 
officers  dropped  on  every  ride ;  and  all  hope  of  re- 
treat was  now  intercepted.  Tn  this  cruel  dilemma, 
then*  spirits  failed ;  they  were  seised  with  a  panic ; 
they  faultered,  they  broke ;  and  in  less  than  five 
minutes  after  the  engagement  began  they  fled  in 
the  utmost  confusion,  pursued  by  the  enemy,  who 
no  sooner  saw  them  give  way  than  they  fell  in 
among  them  with  their  bayonets  fixed,  and  made  a 
great  carnage.  General  Dury  being  dangerously 
wounded,  ran  into  the  sea,  where  he  perished ;  and 
this  was  the  fate  of  a  great  number,  officers  as  well 
as  soldiers.  Many  swam  towards  the  boats  and 
vessels,  which  were  ordered  to  give  them  all  man- 
ner of  assistance ;  but  by  far  the  greater  number 
were  cither  butchered  on  the  beach,  or  drowned  in 
the  water :  a  small  body,  however,  instead  of  throw- 
ing themselves  into  the  sea,  retired  to  the  rock  on 
the  left,  where  they  made  a  stand,  until  they  had 
exhausted  their  ammunition,  and  then  surrendered 
at  discretion.  The  havoc  was  moreover  increased 
by  the  shot  and  shells  discharged  from  the  battery 
which  the  enemy  had  raised  on  the  hill.  The  slaugh- 
ter would  not  have  been  so  great,  had  not  the  French 
soldiers  been  exasperated  by  the  fire  from  the  frig- 
ates, which  was  still  maintained  even  after  tho 
English  troops  were  routed ;  but  this  was  no  sooner 
silenced  by  a  signal  from  the  commodore,  than  the 
enemy  exhibited  a  noble  example  of  moderation 
and  humanity,  in  granting  immediate  quarter  and 
protection  to  the  vanquished.  About  one  thousand 
chosen  men  of  the  English  army  were  killed  and 
taken  prisoners  on  tins  occasion  :  nor  was  the  ad- 
vantage cheaply  purchased  by  the  French  troops, 
among  whom  the  shot  and  shells  from  the  frigates 
and  ketches  had  done  great  execution.  The  clem- 
ency of  the  victors  was  the  more  remarkable,  as  the 
British  troops  in  this  expedition  had  been  shame- 
fully guilty  of  marauding,  pillaging,  burning,  and 
other  excesses.  War  is  so  dreadful  in  itself,  and  so 
severe  in  its  consequences,  that  the  exercise  of  gen* 
erosityand  compassion,  by  which  its  horrors  are  mit- 
igated, ought  ever  to  be  applauded,  encouraged,  and 
imitated.  We  ought  also  to  use  our  best  endeavours 
to  deserve  this  treatment  at  the  hands  of  a  civiKzed 
enemy.  Let  us  be  humane  in  our  turn  to  those  whom 


intoxication ;  commit  a  thousand  excesses ;  and, 
when  the  enemy  appears,  run  on  board  the  ships 
with  their  booty.  Thus  the  dignity  of  the  Venice  i< 
debased :  they  lose  all  sense  of  honour  and  of 
shame :  they  are  no  longer  restricted  by  military 
laws,  nor  overawed  by  the  authority  of  officers :  in 
a  word,  they  degenerate  into  a  species  of  lawless 
buccaneers.  From  such  a  total  relaxation  of  morals 
and  discipline,  what  can  ensue  but  riot,  confusion, 
dishonour,  and  defeat  ?  All  the  advantage  that  can 
be  expected  from  these  sudden  starts  of  invasion, 
will  scarce  overbalance  the  evils  we  have  mention- 
ed, together  with  the  extraordinary  expense  of 
equipping  armaments  of  this  nature.  True  it  is, 
these  descents  oblige  the  French  king  to  employ  a 
considerable  number  of  bis  troops  for  the  defence  of 
his  maritime  places  :  they  serve  to  ruin  the  trade 
of  his  subjects,  protect  the  navigation  of  Great 
Britain,  and  secure  its  coast  from  invasion ;  but 
these  purposes  might  be  as  effectually  answered,  at 
a  much  smaller  expense,  by  the  shipping  alone. 
Should  it  be  judged  expedient,  however,  to  prose- 
cute this  desultory  kind  of  war,  the  commanders 
employed  in  it  will  do  well  to  consider,  that  a  de- 
scent ought  never  to  be  hazarded  in  an  enemy's 
country,  without  having  taken  proper  precautions 
to  secure  a  retreat ;  that  the  severest  discipline 
ought  to  be  preserved  during  all  the  operations  of 
the  campaign ;  that  a  general  ought  never  to  disem- 
bark but  upon  a  well-concerted  plan,  nor  commence 
bis  military  transactions  without  some  immediate 
point  or  object  in  view :  that  a  re-embarkation  ought 
never  to  be  attempted,  except  from  a  clear  open 
beach,  where  the  approaches  of  an  enemy  may  be 
seen  and  the  troops  covered  by  the  fire  of  their  snip- 
ping. Those  who  presume  to  reflect  upon  the  par- 
ticulars of  this  last  expedition,  owned  themselves 
at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  conduct  of  the  general, 
in  remaining  on  sbore  after  the  design  upon  St. 
Maloes  was  laid  aside  ;  in  penetrating  so  far  into 
the  country,  without  any  visible  object ;  neglectiug 
the  repeated  intelligence  which  he  received  ;  com- 
municating, by  beat  of  drum,  his  midnight  motions 
to  an  enemy  of  double  his  force;  loitering  near 
seven  hours  in  a  march  of  three  miles ;  and,  lastly, 
attempting  the  re-embarkation  of  the  troops  at  a 


place  where  no  proper 

for  their  coyer  and  defence. 
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the  fate  of  war  has  subjected  to  our  power:  let  as, 
in  prosecuting  oar  military  operations,  maintain  the 
most  rigid  discipline  among  the  troops,  and  reli- 
giously abstain  from  all  acts  of  violence  and  oppres- 
sion. Thus,  a  laudable  emulation  will  undoubtedly 
ensue,  and  the  powers  at  war  vie  with  each  other 
in  humanity  and  politeness.  In  other  respects  the 
commander  of  an  invading  armament  will  always 
And  his  account  in  being  well  with  the  common 
people  of  the  country  in  which  the  descent  is  made. 
By  civil  treatment  and  seasonable  gratifications 
they  will  be  encouraged  to  bring  into  the  camp  re- 
gular supplies  of  provision  and  refreshment ;  they 
will  mingle  with  the  soldiers,  and  even  form  friend- 
ships among  them :  serve  as  guides,  messengers, 
and  interpreters ;  let  out  their  cattle  for  hire  as 
draft  horses ;  work  with  their  own  persons  as  day- 
labourers;  discover  proper  fords,  bridges,  roads, 
passes,  and  denies ;  and,  if  artfully  managed,  com- 
municate many  useful  hints  of  intelligence.  If 
great  care  and  circumspection*  be  not  exerted  in 
maintaining  discipline,  and  bridling  the  licentious 
disposition  of  the  soldiers,  such  invasions  will  be 
productive  of  nothing  but  miscarriage  and  disgrace  : 
for  this,  at  best,  is  but  a  piratical  way  of  carrying 
on  war ;  and  the  troops  engaged  in  it  are,  in  some 
measure,  debauched  by  the  nature  of  the  service. 
They  are  crowded  together  in  transports,  where 
the  minute  particulars  of  military  order  cannot  be 
observed,   even   though  the   good  of  the  service 

Jrreatly  depends  upon  a  due  observance  of  these 
orms.  The.  soldiers  grow  negligent,  and  inatten- 
tive to  cleanness  and  the  exterior  ornaments  of 
dress :  they  become  slovenly,  slothful,  and  altogether 
unfit  for  a  return  of  duty :  they  are  tumbled  about 
occasionally  in  ships  and  boats,  landed  and  re-em- 
barked in  a  tumultuous  manner,  under  a  divided 
and  disorderly  command :  they  are  accustomed  to 
retire  at  the  first  report  of  an  approaching  enemy, 
and  to  take  shelter  on  another  element,  nay,  their 
small  pillaging  parties  are  often  obliged  to  fly  before 
unarmed  peasants.  Their  duty  on  such  occasions  is 
the  most  unmanly  part  of  a  soldier's  office  ;  namely, 
to  ruin,  ravage,  and  destroy.  They  soon  yield  to 
the  temptation  of  pillage,  and  are  habituated  to 
rapine  :  they  give  loose  to  intemperance,  riot,  and 
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St.  Cas,  some  civilities,  by  message,  Tmmort 

the  duke  d'AiguUlon  and  the  English  coimn^oder*. 


who  were  favoured  with  a  list  of  the  prisoners, 
eluding  four  sea-captains;  and  assured  that  the 
wounded  should  receive  all  possible  comfort  and  as- 
sistance. These  matters  being  adjusted,  commodore 
Howe  returned  with  the  fleet  to  S pithead,  and  the 
soldiers  were  disembarked. 

The  success  of  the  attempt  upon  Cherbourg  had 
elevated  the  people  to  a  degree  of  childish  triumph ; 
and  the  government  thought  proper  to  indulge  this 
petulant  spirit  of  exultation,  by  exposing  twenty 
one  pieces  of  French  cannon  in  Hyde-park,  from 
whence  they  were  drawn  in  procession  to  the 
Tower,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  populace. 
From  this  pinnacle  of  elation  and  pride  they 
were  precipitated  to  the  abyss  of  despondence  or 
dejection,  by  the  account  of  the  miscarriage  at  St. 
Cas,  which  buoyed  up  the  spirits  of  the  French  in 
the  same  proportion.  The  people  of  that  nation 
began  to  stand  in  need  of  some  such  cordial  after 
the  losses  they  had  sustained,  and  the  ministry  of 
Versailles  did  not  fail  to  make  the  most  of  this  ad- 
vantage :  they  published  a  pompous  narrative  of 
the  battle  of  St.  Cas,  and  magnified  into  a  mighty 
victory  the  puny  check  which  they  had  given  to  the 
rear-guard  of  an  inconsiderable  detachment.  The 
people  received  it  with  implicit  belief,  because  it 
was  agreeable  to  their  passions,  and  congratulated 
themselves  upon  their  success  in  hyperboles,  dic- 
tated by  that  vivacity  so  peculiar  to  the  French 
nation.  Indeed,  these  are  artifices  which  the  minis- 
ters of  every  nation  find  it  necessary  to  use  at  cer- 
tain conjunctures,  in  governing  the  turbulent  and 
capricious  multitude.  After  the  misfortune  at  St. 
Cas,  nothing  further  was  attempted  by  that  arma- 
ment ;  nor  was  any  enterprise  ofimportance  achiev- 
ed by  the  British  ships  in  Europe  during  the  course 
of  this  summer.  The  cruisers,  however,  still  con- 
tinued active  and  alert.  Captain  Hervcy,  in  the 
ship  Monmoutb,  destroyed  a  French  ship  of  forty 
guns  in  the  island  of  Malta;  an  exploit  of  which 
the  Maltese  loudly  complained,  as  a  violation  e*f 
their  neutrality.  About  twenty  sail  of  small  French 
vessels  were  driven  ashore  on  the  rocks  of  Bre- 
tagne,  by  some  cruisers  belonging  to  the  fleet  com- 
manded by  lord  Anson,  after  a  smart  engagement 
with  two  frigates,  under  whose  convoy  they  sailed. 
In  the  month  of  November  the  Belliqueux,  a 
French  ship  of  war,  mounted  with  sixty  four  guns, 
having,  by  mistake,  run  up  St.  George's  channel, 
aud  anchored  in  Lundy-road,  captain  Saumarcx,  ef 
the  Antelope,  then  lying  in  King-road,  immediately 
weighed  and  went  in  quest  of  her,  according  co  the 
advice  he  had  received.  When  he  appeared,  the 
French  captain  heaved  up  his  anchor,  and  made  * 
show  of  preparing  for  an  engagement ;  but  soot 
hauled  down  his  colours,  and  without  firing  a  shst, 
surrendered,  with  a  complement  of  four  hondrrd 
and  seventeen  men,  to  a  ship  of  inferior  force,  bout 
in  number  of  hands  and  weight  of  metal.  By  thu 
time  the  English  privateers  swarmed  to  snch  a  de- 
gree in  the  channel,  that  scarce  a  French  Tcatd 
durst  quit  the  harbour,  and  consequently  there 
was  little  or  no  booty  to  be  obtained.  In  this  deans 
of  legal  prizes,  some  of  the  adventurers  were 
tempted  to  commit  acts  of  piracy,  and  actually  rilled 
the  ships  of  neutral  nations.  A  Dutch  vessel,  hav- 
ing on  board  the  baggage  and  domestics  belonging 
to  the  marquis  de  Pignatelli,  ambassador  from  die 
court  of  Spain  to  the  king  of  Denmark,  was  board- 
ed three  times  successively  by  the  crews  of  three 
different  privateers,  who  forced  the  hatches,  runv 
maged  the  hold,  broke  open  and  rifled  the  trunks 
and  boxes  of  the  ambassador,  insulted  and  even 
cruelly  bruised  his  officers,  stripped  bis  domestics, 
and  carried  off  his  effects,  together  with  letters  o 
credit,  and  a  bill  of  exchange.  Complaints  of  these 
outrages  being  made  to  the  court  of  London,  the 
lords  of  the  admiralty  promised,  in  the  gazette,  a 
reward  of  five  hundred  pounds,  without  deduction 
to  any  person  who  should  discover  the  offender* 
concerned  in  these  acts  of  piracy.  Some  of  them 
were  detected  accordingly,  and  brought  to  condiga 
punishment. 

CLAMOURS  OF  THE  DUTCH 
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Th  i  Dutch  had  for  some  time  carried  on  a  very 
considerable  traffic,  not  only  in  taking  the  fair  ae> 
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•rf  their  neutrality,  but  also  la  supplying 
aw  Frmaeh  with  naval  stores,  and  transporting  the 
yroduce  of  the  French  sugnr-eoloniea  to  Europe,  mi 
mnriere  hired  by  the  proprietor*.  The  English 
rurcrnxuent,  incensed  at  this  unfair  commerce, 
?roeecated  with  such  flagrant  partiality  for  their 
tumriem,  issued  orders  for  the  cruisers  to  arrest  all 
ibipe  of  neutral  powers  that  should  bare  French 
property  on  board ;  and  these  orders  were  executed 
with  rigour  and  severity.  A  great  number  of 
Dutch  ships  were  taken,  and  condemned  as  legal 
prizes,  both  in  England  and  Jamaioa :  sometimes 
the  owners  met  with  hard  measure,  and  some 
arewv  were  treated  with  insolence  and  barbarity. 
Dm  subjects  of  the  United  Provinces  raised  a  loud 
BlsusMHur  against  the  English,  for  having,  by  those 
paptorea,  violated  the  law  or  nations,  and  the  par- 
ticular treaty  of  commerce  subsisting  between 
promt  Britain  and  the  republic.  Remonstrances 
were  made  to  the  English  ministry,  who  expos- 
tulated, in  their  turn,  with  the  deputies  of  the 
State*  general ;  and  the  two  nations  were  inflamed 
against  each  other  with  the  most  bitter  animosity. 
Xne  British  resident  at  the  Hague,  in  a  conference 
with  the  states,  represented,  that  the  king  bis 
master  could  not  hope  to  see  peace  speedily  re-es- 
tablished, if  the  neutral  princes  should  assume  a 
right  of  carrying  on  the  trade  of  his  enemies  ;  that 
he  expected!  from  their  known  justice,  and  the  al- 
liance by  which  they  were  so  nearly  connected 
with  hie  subjects,  they  would  honestly  abandon 
this  fraudulent  commerce,  and  agree  mat  naval 
stores  should  be  comprehended  in  the  class  of  eon* 
trnbnnd  commodities.  He  answered  some  articles 
of  the  complaints  they  had  made  with  an  appear, 
ance  of  candour  and  moderation ;  declared  his  ma- 
jesty's abhorrence  of  the  violences  which  bad  been 
committed  upon  the  subjects  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces ;  explained  the  steps  which  had  been  taken 
by  the  English  government  to  bring  tin)  offenders, 
to  justice,  as  weU  as  to  prevent  seen  outrages  for 
the  future:  and  assured  them,  that  bis  Britannic1 
majesty  hud  nothing  more  at  heart,  than  to  renew 
amd  maintain,  in  full  force,  the  mutual  confidence 
a\nd  friendship  by  which  the  maritime  powers  of 
England  and  Holland  bad  been  so  long  united. 

These  professions  of  esteem  and  affection  were 
mot  sufficient  to  quiet  the  minds,  and  appease  the 
resentment  of  the  Dutch  merchants;  and  the 
French  party,  which  was  both  numerous  and  power- 
ful, employed  all  their  art  and  influence  to  exas- 
perate their  passions,  and  widen  the  breach  be- 
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twecn  the  two  nations.  The  court  of  Versailles 
did  not  fall  to  seine  this  opportunity  of  insinua- 
tion ;  while;  on  one  hand,  their  ministers  and  emis- 
saries in  Holland  exaggerated  the  mdignities  and 
injuries  which  the  states  had  sustained  from  the 
insolence-  and  rapacity  of  the  English ;  they,  on  the 
other  hand,  flattered  and  cajoled  them  with  little 
advantages  in  trade,  and  formal  professions  of  re- 
spect. Such  was  the  memorial  delivered  by  the 
count  d'Aflry,  intimating  that  the  empress-queen 
being  under,  an  absolute  necessity  of  employing  all 
her  forces  to  defend  her  hereditary  dominions  in 
Germany,  she  had  been  obliged  to  withdraw  her 
troops  from  Ostend  and  Nieuport,  and  applied  to 
the  French  king,  as  her  ally  nearest  at  hand,  to 

garrison  these  two  places,  which,  however,  should 
e  restored  at  the  peace,  or  sooner,  i  hould  her 
imperial  majesty  mink  proper.  The  spirit  of  the 
Dutch  merchants,  at  this  juncture,  and  their  sen- 
timents with  respect  to  England,  appeared  with 
very  high  colouring  in  a  memorial  to  the  States- 
general,  subscribed  by  two  hundred.and  aixty*nine 
traders,  composed  and  presented  with,  equal  se- 
crecy and  circumspection.  In  this  famous  remon- 
strance they  complained,  that  the  violences  and  un- 
just depredations  committed  by  the  English  ships 
of  war  and  privateers  on  the  vessels  and  effects  of 
them  and  their  fellow-subjects,  were  not  only  con- 
tinued, but  daily  multiplied ;  and  cruelty  and  ex- 
cess carried  to  such  a  pitch  of  wanton  barbarity, 
mat  the  petitioners  were  forced  to  implore  the 
assistance  of  their  high  mightinesses  to  protect,  in 
the  most  etficacfous  manner,  the  commerce  and 
navigation,  which  were  the  two  sinews  of  the  re 
public.  For  this  necessary  purpose  they  offered  to 
contribute  each  his  contingent,  and  to  arm  at  tbeir 
on  n  charge ;  and  other  propositions  were  made  for 
an  immediate  augmentadon  of  the  marine.  While 
this  party  industriously  exerted  all  their  power 
and  credit  to  effect  a  rupture  with  England,  the 
princess  guuvernante  employed  all  her  interest 
and  address  to  divert  them  from  this  object,  and 
alarm  them  with  respect  to  the  power  and  designs 
of  France  ;  against  which  she  earnestly  exhorted 
them  to  augment  their  military  forces  by  land, 
that  they  might  be  prepared  to  defend  themselves 
against  all  invasion.  At  the  same  time  she  spared 
no  pains  to  adjust  the  differences  between  her 
husband's  country  and  her  father's  kingdom ;  and, 
without  doubt,  her  healing  councils  were  of  great 
efficacy  in  preventing  matters  from  coming  to  a 
very  dangerous  extremity. 


NOTES  TO  CHAPTER  XIV. 


This  was  the  reason  that  was 
publicly  assigned  for  his  quit- 
ting the  army;  but  a  much 
more  probable  one,  which  was 
only  whispered  ,*eems  to  have 
been,  that  this  prince,  than 
whom  none  ever  was  more 
remarkable  for  humanity  and 
the  social   virtues,  disHkmg 
the  violent    proceedings    of 
the  king  his  brother,  could 
not  refrain  from  expostulat- 
ing with  him  on  that  subject  : 
upon  which  his  majesty*  with 
an  air  of  great  disapprobation, 
told  him  "That  the  air  of  Ber- 
lin would  be  better  for  him 
than  that  of  the  camp."    The 
prince  accordingly  retired  to 
Berlin,  where  he  died  soon 
after ;  grief  and  concern  for 
the  welfare   of  his  brother, 
and  for  the  steps  taken  by 
htm,  having  no  small  share 
in  his  death.   . 


S  We  are  told,  that  he  mistook 
these  Croats  for  Prussian  hus- 
sars. But  some  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  this  mysterious 
affair  were  interpreted  into  a 
premeditated  design  in  the 
prince  to  be  taken  prisoner. 
It  cannot  otherwise  be  sup- 
posed that  a  man  of  his  rank, 
a  prince,  a  commander  in 
chief,  should  officiously  un- 
dertake the  always  danger- 
ous task  of  reconnoitering  the 
enemy,  with  so  slight  an  at- 
tendance as  only  ene  man, 
and  that  but  a  groom,  even 
if  he  had  judged  it  necessary 
to  see  tilings  with  his  own 
eyes.  Some  secret  dissatis- 
faction, hitherto  unknown  to 
us,  may  possibly  have  been 
the  cause  of  his  taking  this 
step;  ot,  which  seems  still 
more  probable,  be  might  be 
if  owt  perhaps,  even 


afraid,  to  see   the   king  his 
master,  after  having  so  inju- 
diciously abandoned  the  de- 
fence of  Breslau.  by  quitting 
his  lines,  which,  it  is  asserted, 
his  Prussian  majesty  had  sent 
him  express   orders   not    to 
quit  on    any  account  what- 
ever, for  that  he  would  cer- 
tainly be  with  him  by  the  fifth 
of  December,    in  which  we 
shall  find  he  kept  his  word. 
While  the  Austrian*  were  con- 
ducting them  to  prison,  on 
their  route  they  chanced  to 
hear  ot  the  victory  their  mas- 
ter had  gamed  at  Rosbach. 
Animated   by  these  tidings, 
they  unanimously  rose  upon 
the  escort  that  guarded  them, 
which  happening  not  to  bo 
very  strong,  they  entirely  dis- 
persed.    Thus     freed,   they 
marched  on,  not  very  certain 
of  their  way,  in  hopes  to  ro 
8L 
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join  wane  corps  of  the  Prus- 
sian troops,  their  countrymen. 
The  Mine  fortune  which  freed 
them  led  them  directly  to  the 
army  commanded  by  the  king 
himself,  which  was  hastening 
to  their  relief,  as  well  as  to 
that  of  the  prince  of  Berern. 
This  unexpected  meeting  was 
equally  pleasing  to  both,  the 
prisoners  not  having  heard 
any  thing  of  his  majesty's 
march;  and.  at  the  same 
time,  this  lucky  incident, 
whilst  it  added  a  considerable 
strength  to  the  army,  added 
likewise  to  its  confidence,  for 
the  slightest  occurrence  is 
construed  into  an  omen  by  an 
army  at  the  ere  of  an  en- 
gagement. 

4  Such  was  the  rigour  of  the 
season,  that  some  hundreds 
of  sentinels  dropped  down 
dead  on  their  several  posts, 
unable  to  sustain  the  severity 
of  the  cold.  The  Germans 
lie  under  die  general  re- 
proach of  paying  Tory  little 
regard  to  the  fives  of  their 
soldiers,  and  indeed  this  prac- 
tice of  winter  campaigns,  In 
such  a  cold  country,  bespeaks 
very  little  regard  to  the  dic- 
tates of  humanity. 

•  There  was  a  strange  combina- 
tion of  names  belonging  to 
this  privateer ;  the  Terrible, 
equipped  at  Execution  Dock, 
commanded  by  captain  Death, 
whose  lieutenant  was  called 
Devil,  and  who  had  one 
Ghost  for  surgeon. 

6  These  were,  Sir  Robert  Hen- 
ry, lord  keeper  of  the  great 
seal ;  John,  earl  of  GraqvflUe, 


f  resident  of  the  council ; 
homes  Holies,  duke  of  Mew- 
castle,  first  commissioner  of 
the  treasury  ;  Robert,  earl  of 
Holdernesse,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal secretaries  of  state ; 
Philip,  earl  of  Hardwicke  ; 
and  William  Pitt,  esq.  another 
of  the  principal  secretaries  of 
state.  In  the  name  and  on 
the  part  of  his  Prussian  ma- 
jesty, the  Sieurs  Dado  Hen- 
ry, baron  of  Knyphausen,  hii 
privy-counsellor  of  embassy, 
and  minister  plenipotentiary 
at  the  court  of  London  :  and 
Louis  Michel,  his  resident 
and  charge  d'aflairs. 
7  For  the  more  easy  recovery 
of  this  forfeit,  it  was  enacted 
that  the  plaintiff  in  such  ac- 
tion might  only  set  forth,  in 
the  declaration  or  bill,  that 
the  defendant  was  indebted 
to  him  in  the  sum  of  fifty 
pounds,  alleging  Che  offence 
for  which  the  suit  should  be 
brought,  and  that  the  defend- 
ant had  acted  contrary  to 
this  act,  without  mentioning 
the  writ  of  summons  to  par- 
liament, or  the  return  thereof; 
and,  union  trial  of  any  issue, 
the  plaintiff  should  not  be 
obliged  to  prove  the  writ  of 
summons  to  parliament  or  the 
return  thereof,  or  any  war- 
rant or  authority  to  die  sheriff 
upon  any  such  writ :  that 
every  such  action  should  be 
commenced  within  nine 
months  after  the  fact  commit- 
ted ;  and  that,  if  the  plaintiff 
should  discontinue  his  action, 
or  be  non-suited,   or    have 


judgment  given  agateet  aha, 
the  defendant  should  recover 
treble  costs. 
S  Robert  Hunter  Morris  repre- 
sented, in  a  petition  to  the 
house,  mat  as  no  salt  was 
made  in  the  British  colonies 
in  America,  they  were  obliges* 
to  depend  upon  a  pTecarioss 
supply    of  that    commodity 
from   foreigners ;  he,  there* 
fore,  offered  to  undertake  the 
making  of  marine  salt  at  a 
moderate  price  in  one  of  moat 
colonies,  at  his  own  risk  sad 
charge,  provided  he  could  be 
secured  in  the  enjoyment  of 
the  profits  which  the  work 
might  produce,   for  such  a 
term  of  years  as  might  seem 
to  die  house  a  proper  sad 
adequate  compensation  for  is 
great  an   undertaking.   The 
petition  was    ordered  to  Be 
upon  the  table;  afterward* 
read,  and  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee, which,  however,  made 
no   report. — A   circumstance 
not  easily  accounted  for,  sa- 
tes* we  suppose  the  house  of 
commons  were    of  opinion, 
that  such  an  enterprise  might 
contribute  towards  rendering 
our  colonies  too  independent 
of      their      mother-country. 
Equally    nnaocomi  table  wai 
the  miscarriage   of  another 
biD,  brought  in  for  regulating 
die  manner  of  licensing  ale- 
houses, which  was  read  for 
the  first  time ;   but  when  a 
motion  was  made  for  a  second 
reading,    the   question   was 
put,  and  it  passed  in  the  ne- 
gative* 
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Expedition  against  Senegal— Fort  Louis  and  Senegal  taken— Unsuccessful  Attempt  upon  Goree— Ex. 
pcduHqn  to  Cape  Breton— Louisbourg  taken— and  St.  John**— Unsuccessful  Attempt  upon  Ticonderoga 
—Fort  Frontenac  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  English— Brigadier  Forbes  takes  Fort  du  Quesne— Goree 
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EXPEDITION  AGAINST  SENEGAL. 

THE  whole  strength  of  Great  Britain,  during  this 
campaign,  tu  not  exhausted  in  petty  descents 
upon  the  coast  of  France.  The  continent  of  Ameri- 
ca was  die  great  theatre  on  which  her  chief  vigour 
was  displayed ;  nor  did  she  fail  to  exert  herself  in 
successful  efforts  against  the  French  settlements  on 
the  coast  of  Africa.  The  whole  gum  trade,  from 
Cape  Blanco  to  the  river  Gambia,  an  extent  of  fire 
hundred  miles,  had  been  engrossed  by  the  French, 
who  built  Fort  Louis  within  the  mouth  of  the  Sene- 

Ifal,  extending  their  factories  near  three  hundred 
eagues  up  that  rirer,  and  on  the  same  coast  had 
fortified  the  island  of  Goree,  in  which  they  main- 
tained a  considerable  garrison.  The  gum  senega, 
of  which  a  great  quantity  is  used  by  the  manufac- 
turers of  England,  being  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  the  English  dealers  were  obliged  to  buy  it 
at  second-hand  from  the  Dutch,  who  purchasea  it 
of  the  French,  and  exacted  an  exorbitant  price  for 
that  commodity.  This  consideration  forwarded  the 
plan  for  annexing  the  country  to  the  possession  of 
Great  Britain.  The  project  was  first  conceived  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Cumming,  a  sensible  quaker,  who,  as  a 
prirate  merchant,  had  made  a  royage  to  Portender- 
rick,  an  adjoining  part  of  the  coast,  and  contracted 
a  personal  acquaintance  with  Amir,  the  moorish 
king  of  Legibeui  (1).  He  found  this  African  prince 
extremely  well  disposed  towards  the  subjects  of 
Great  Britain,  whom  he  publicly  preferred  to  all 
other  Europeans,  and  so  exasperated  against  the 
French,  that  he  declared  he  should  never  be. easy 
tin  they  were  exterminated  from  the  rirer  Senegal. 
At  that  rery  time  he  had  commenced  hostilities 
against  them,  and  earnestly  desired  that  the  king 
or  England  would  send  out  an  armament  to  reuuee 
Fort  Louis  and  Goree,  with  some  ships  of  force  to 
protect  the  traders.  In  that  case,  he  promised  to 
join  his  Britannic  majesty's  forces,  and  grant  an  ex- 
clusire  trade  to  bis  subjects.  Mr.  Cumming  not 
only  perceived  the  advantages  that  would  result 
from  such  an  exclusive  privilege  with  regard  to  the 
gum  but  foresaw  many  other  important  conse- 
quences of  an  extensive  trade  in  a  country,  which, 


over  and  above  the.  gum  senega,  contains  many 
valuable  articles,  such  as  gold  dust,  elephants' 
teeth,  hides,  cotton,  bees'  wax.  »hw*>  ostrich  fea- 
thers, indigo,  ambergris,  and  civet.  -  Elevated  with 
a  prospect  of  an  acquisition  so  valuable  to  bis  coun- 
try, this  honest  quaker  was  equally  minute  and  in- 
defatigable in  bis  inquiries  touching  the  commerce 
of  the  coast,  as  well  as  the  strength  and  situation 
of  the  French  settlements  on  the  river  Senegal ; 
and,  at  his  return  to  England,  actually  formed  the 
plan  of  an  expedition  for  the  conquest  of  Fort  Louis. 
This  was  presented  to  the  board  of  trade,  by  whom 
it  was  approved,  after  a. severe  examination ;  but  it 
required  the  patriotic  aeal,  and invinciblepersever- 
ance  of  Cumming,  to  surmount  a  variety  of  obstacles 
before  it  was  adopted  by  the  ministry;  and  even 
then  it  was  not  executed  in  its  full  extent.  He  was 
abridged  of  one  large  ship,  and  in  lien  of  six  hun- 
dred land-forces,  to  be  drafted  from  different  regi- 
ments, which  he  in  vain  demanded,  first  from  the 
duke  of  Cumberland,  and  afterwards  from  lord 
Ugonier,  the  lords  of  the  admiralty  allotted  two 
hundred  marines  only  for  this  service.  After  repeat- 
ed solicitation,  he,  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  aud  fifty-seven,  obtained  an  order,  that  the 
two  'annual  ships  bound  to  the  coast  of  Guinea 
should  be  joined  by  a  sloop  and  two  busses,  and 
make  an  attempt  upon  the  French  settlement  in  the 
river  Senegal.  These  ships,  however,  were  de- 
tained by  contrary  winds  until  the  season  was  too 
far  advanced  to  admit  a  probability  of  success,  and 
therefore  the  design  was  postponed.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  year,  Mr.  Cumming  being 
reinforced  with  the  interest  of  a  considerable  mer- 
chant in  the  city,  to  whom  he  had  communicated 
the  plan,  renewed  his  application  to  the  ministry, 
and  they  resolved  to  hazard  the  enterprise.  A 
small  squadron  was  equipped  for  this  expedition, 
under  the  command  of  captain  Marsh,  having  on 
board  a  body  of  marines,  commanded  by  major 
Mason,  with  a  detachment  of  artillery,  ten  pieces 
of  cannon,  eight  mortars,  and  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  warlike  stores  and  ammunition.  Captain 
Walker  was  appointed  engineer ;  and  Mr.  Cumming 
was  concerned  as  a  principal  director  and  promoter 
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of  the  expedition  (S). 
or  I 


This  little  armament  sailed 
in  the  beginning  of  March ;  and  in  their  passage 
tomohed  at  the  island  of  Teneriffe,  where,  while  the 
ships  supplied  themselves  with  wine  and  water,  Mr. 
Camming  proceeded  in  the  Swan  sloop  to  Porten- 
derrick, being  charged  with  a  letter  of  credence  to 
his  old  friend  the  king  of  that  count™,  who  had 
favoured  him  in  his  last  visit  with  an  exclusive  trade 
on  that  coast,  by  a  formal  charter,  wiUJea  in  the 
Arabic  language.  This  prince  was  now  up  the 
country,  engaged  in  a  war  with  his  neighbours, 
called  the  Diable  Moors ;  (8)  and  the  queen-dowa- 
ger, who  remained  at  Portenderrick,  gave  Mr.  Cam- 
ming to  understand,  that  she  eould  not  at  present 
spare  any  troops  to  join  the  English  In  their  expe- 
dition against  Senegal ;  but  she  assured  him,  that, 
should  the  French  be  exterminated,  she  and  their 
subjects  would  go  thither  and  settle.  In  the  mean 
time,  one  of  the  chiefs,  called  prince  Amir,  des- 
patched a  messenger  to  the  king,  with  advice  of 
their  arrival  and  design.  He  declared  that  he  would, 
with  all  possible  diligence,  assemble  three  hundred 
warriors  to  join  the  English  troops,  and  that,  in  his 
opinion,  the  king  would  reinforce  them  with  a  de- 
tachment from  his  army.  By  this  time,  captain 
Marsh,  with  the  rest  of  the  armament,  had  arrived 
at  Portenderrick,  and  fearing  that  the  enemy  might 
receive  intimation  of  his  design,  resolved  to  proceed 
on  the  expedition,  without  waiting  for  the  promised 
auxiliaries.  On  the  twenty-second  day  ofAprfl  he 
weighed  anchor,  and  next  day,  at  four  o'clock,  dis- 
covered the  French  flag  flying  upon  Fort  Louis, 
situated  in  the  midst  of  a  pretty  considerable  town, 
which  exhibited  a  very  agreeable  appearance.  The 
commodore  having  made  prise  of  a  Dutch  ship, 
richly  laden  with  gum,  which  lay  at  anchor  without 
the  bar,  came  to  anchor  in  Senegal-road  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river ;  and  here  he  perceived  several 
armed  sloops  which  the  enemy  had  detached  to 
defend  the  passage  of  the  bar,  which  is  extremely 
dangerous.  All  the  boats  were  employed  in  con- 
veying the  stores  into  the  small  craft,  while  three 
of  the  sloops  continued  exchanging  Are  over  a  *mm> 
row  tongue  of  land  with  the  vessels  of  the  enemy, 
consisting  of  one  brig  and  six  armed  sloops,  mount- 
ed with  great  guns  and  swivels.  At  length  the 
channel  being  discovered,  and  the  wind,  which 
generally  blows  down  the  rirer,  chopping  about* 
captain  Millar,  of  the  London  buss,  seised  that  op- 
portunity; end  passing  the  bar  with  a  flowing 
sheet,  dropped  anchor  on  the  inside,  when  he  lay 
till  night,  exposed  to  the  whom  Are  of  the  enemy. 
Next  day  he  was  joined  by  the  other  smell  vessels, 
and  a  regular  engagement  ensued.  This  whs  warm- 
ly maintained  en  both  aides,  until  the  bosses  and  one 
dogger  running  aground,  immediately  bulged*  and 
were  filled  with  water.  Then  the  troops  they  eon- 
tamed  took  to  their  boats,  and  with  some  difficulty 
reached  the  shore ;  when  they  formed  in  a  body, 
and  were  soon  joined  by  their  companions  from  the 
other  vessels ;  so  that  now  the  whole  amounted  to 
three  hundred  and  ninety  marines,  besides  the  de- 
tachment of  artillery.  As  tfaey  laid  their  account 
with  being  attacked  by  the  natives  who  lined  the 
shore  at  some  distance,  seemingly  determined  to 
oppose  the  descent,  they  forthwith  threw  up  an 
fotrenchment,  and  began  to  disembark  the  stores, 
great  part  of  which  lay  under  water.  While  they 
were  employed  in  raising  this  occasional  defence, 
the  negroes  came  m  great  numbers  and  submit- 
ted ;  and  on  the  succeeding  day  they  were  rein- 
forced by  three  hundred  and  fifty  seamen,  who 
passed  the  bar  in  stoops,  with  their  ensigns  and  co- 
lours flying. 

FORT  LOUIS  AND  SENEGAL  TAKEN. 

Tbbt  had  made  no  further  progress  in  their 
operations,  when  two  French  deputies  arrived  at 
the  tatrenchmeut,  with  proposals  for  a  capitulation 
from  the  governor  of  Fort  Louis.  After  some  hesi- 
tation, captain  Marsh  and  major  Mason  agreed, 
that  all  the  white  people  belonging  to  the  French 
company  at  Senegal  should  be  safely  conducted  to 
France  in  an  English  vessel,  without  being  deprived 
of  their  private  effects,  provided  all  the  merohan- 
diso  and  uncoined  treasure  should  be  delivered  up 
to  the  victors ;  and  that  all  the  forts,  store-bouses, 
vessels,  arms,  provisions,  and  every  article  belong- 
ing to  the  company  in  that  river,  should  be  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  English  immediately  after  the  cap- 
itulation could  be  signed.  Thtiy  promised  that  the 
tree  natives  living  at  Fort  Louis  should  remain  in 


quiet  possession  of  their  effects,  and  In  the  free  ex 
ercise  of  their  religion ;  and  that  all  negroes,  mulat 
toes,  and  others,  who  could  prove  themselves  tree, 
should  have  it  in  their  option  either  to  remain  in 
the  place,or  remove  to  any  other  part  of  the  coun- 
try (4).  The  captains  Campbell  and  Walker  were 
immediately  sent  up  the  river  with  a  flag  of  truce, 
to  see  the  articles  signed  and  executed ;  but  they 
were  so  retarded  by  the  rapidity  of  the  stream, 
that  they  did  not  approach  the  fort  till  three  in  the 
morning.  As  soon  as  the  day  broke  they  hoisted 
their  flag,  and  rowed  up  towards  a  battery  on  a 
point  of  the  island,  where  they  lay  upon  their  oars 
very  near  a  full  hour,  heating  the  cbamade;  but 
no  notice  was  taken  of  their  approach.  This  reserve 
appearing  mysterious,  they  retired  down  the  river 
to  their  intrcnebment.  .where  they  understood  that 
the  negroes  on  the  isllnd  were  in  arms,  and  had 
blocked  op  the  French  in  Fort  Louis,  resolving  to 
defend  the  place  to  the  last  extremity,  unless  they 
should  be  included  in  the  capitulation.  This  intelli- 
gence was  communicated  in  a  second  letter  from 
the  governor,  who  likewise  informed  the  EngHm 
commander,  that  unless  the  French  director-general 
should  be  permitted  to  remain  with  the  natives,  as 
a  surety  for  that  article  of  the  capitulation  in  which 
they  were  concerned,  they  would  allow  rhemwlies 
to  be  cut  in  piece*  rather  than  submit.  This  request 
being  granted,  the  English  forces  began  their  march 
to  Fort  Louts,  accompanied  by  a  number  of  long 
boats,  in  which  the  artillery  and  stores  had  b 
embarked.  The  French  seeing  them  advunce, 
mediately  struck  their  flag ;  and  major  Mi 
possession  of  the  castle,  where  he  found  ninety  two 
pieces  of  cannon,  with  treasure  and  merchandise  to 
a  considerable  value.  The  corporation  and  burghers 
of  the  town  of  Senegal  submitted,  and  swore  alle- 
giance to  his  Britannic  majesty :  the  neighbouring 
princes,  attended  by  numerous  retmues,  'visited the 
commander,  and  concluded  treaties  with  the  Eng- 
lish nation,  and  the  king  of  Portenderrick,  or  Leg* 
belli,  sent  an  ambassador  from  his  camp  to  major 
Mason,  with  presents,  compliments  of  ccmgratala- 
tion,  and  assurances  of  friendship.  The  number  of 
free  independent  negroes  and  mulattoee*.  settled  at 
Senegal,  amounted  to  three  thousand;  and  many 
of  these  enjoyed  slaves  and  possessions  of  their 
own.  The  two  French  factories  of  Podore  and 
Galam,  the  latter  situated  nine  hundred  miles  far- 
ther up  the  river  wore  included  in  ntecemlftulatloni 
so  (hat  Great  Britain,  almost  without  striking- a  blow, 
found  herself  possessed  of  a  conquest,  from  which, 
with  proper  management,  she  may  derive  incon- 
ceivable riches.  This  important  acquisition  was  fat 
a  great  measure,  if  not  entirely,  owing  to  tike 
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city,  seal,  and  indefatigable  efforts  < 
who  not  only*  formed  the  plan,  and  aeMcited  the 
armament,  but  also  attended  the  execution  of  it  in 
person,  at  the  hazard  of  his  life,  and  to  the  inter- 
ruption of  his  private  concerns. 

Fort  Louis  being  secured  with  an  English.  gamV 
son,  and  some  armed  vessels  left  to  guard  the  pas* 
sate  of  the  bar,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river ,  the  great 
ships  proceeded  to  make  an  attempt  upon  the  island 
of  Goree,  which  lies  at  the  distance  of  thirty  lc 
from  Senegal.  There  the  French  company  hadj 
siderable  magazine*  and  warehouses,  and  " 
the  negro  slaves  until  they  could  be  shipped 
the  West  Indies.  If  the  additional  force  which  Mr. 
Gumming  proposed  for  the  conquest  of  this  island 
had  been  added  to  the  armament,  in  all  probabflky 
the  island  would  have  been  reduced,  and  in 
ease,  the  nation  would  have  saved  the 
expense  of  a  subsequent  expedition  against  it, 
der  the  conduct  of  commodore  KeppeL  At 
sent,  the  ships  by  which  Ooree  was  attacked 
found  unequal  to  the  attempt,  and  the  ex 
tion  tnbeumed  accordingly,  though  the  miscarries* 
was  attended  with  little  or  no  damage  to  the  assail 
ants. 


EXPEDITION  TO  CAPE-BRETON. 

8c sums  of  still  greater  importance  were  anted  in 
North  America,  where,  exclusive  of  the  fleet  and 
marines,  the  government  had  assembled  about  aftj 
thousand  men,  including  two  and  twenty  " 
regular  troops.  The  earl  of  Loudon  having 
ed  to  England,  the  chief  command  in  Ai 
volved  on  major-general  Abercrambie ;  but 
objects  of  operation  were  various,  the  fores 
divided  into  three  detached  bodies,  under  as  many 
different  couunaiiders.  About  twelve  thousand 
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durtlmd  to  undertake  the  siege  of  Louisbourg,  on 
the  Island  of  Cape-Breton.  The  general  himself 
reserved  near  sixteen  thousand  for  the  redaction  of 
Crown-Point,  a  fort  situated  on  Lake  Cbnmplain : 
eight  thousand,  under  the  conduct  of  brigadier-gen- 
eral Forbes,  were  allotted  for  the  conquest  of  Port 
da  Quesne,  which  stood  a  great  way  to  the  south- 
ward,  near  the  river  Ohio :  and  a  considerable  gar- 
rison was  left  at  Annapolis,  in  Nora-Scotia.,  The 
reduction  of  Louisbourg  and  die  island  of  Cape- 
Breton  being  an  object  of  immediate  consideration, 
was  undertaken  with  all  possible  despatch.  Major- 
general  Amherst  being  joined  by  admiral  Boscawea, 
win  the  fleet  and  foroee  from  England,  the  whole 
armament-  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  seren 
sail,  took  their  departure  from  the  harbour  of  Hali- 
fax, in  Nora-Scotia,  on  the  twenty  eighth  of  May; 
and  on  die  second  of  June  part  of  the  transports 
anchored  in  the  bay  of  Gabarus,  about  seren  miles 
to  the  westward  of  Louisbourg.  The  garrison  of  this 
place,  commanded  by  the  chevalier  Drucour,  con- 
sisted of  two  thousand  five  hundred  regular  troops, 
three  hundred  militia,  formed  of  the  burghers,  and 
towards  the  end  of  the  siege  they  were  reinforced 
by  three  hundred  and  fifty  Canadians,  including 
three  score  Indians.  The  harbour  was  secured  by 
six  ships  of  the  line,  and  fire  frigates  (5),  three  of 
which  the  enemy  sunk  across  the  harbour's  mouth, 
in  order  to  render  it  inaccessible  to  the  English 
shipping.  The  fortifications  were  in  bad  repair, 
many  parts  of  them  crumbling  down  the  corered 
way,  and  w»r eral  bastions  exposed  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  be  unfitted  by  the  besiegers,  and  no  part  of 
the  town  secure  from  the  effects  of  cannonading 
and  bombardment.  The  goremor  had  taken  all  the 
precautions  in  his  power  to  prerent  a  landing,  by 
establishing  a  chain  of  posts,  that  extended  two 
leagues  and  a  half  along  the  most  inaccessible  part 
of  the  beach :  intrenchments  were  thrown  up,  and 
batteries  erected :  but  there  were  some  intermedi- 
ate places,  which  could  not  be  properly  secured, 
and  m  one  of  these  the  KngUA  troops  were  disem- 
barked. The  disposition  being  made  for  landing,  a 
detachment,  in  several  sloops  under  conroy,  passed 
by  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  towards  Lorembeo,  in 
order  to  draw  the  enemy's  attention  that  way, 
while  the  landing  should  really  be  effected  on  the 
other  side  of  the  town.  On  the  eighth  day  of  June, 
the  troops  being  assembled  in  the  boats  before  day- 
break, in  three  divisions,  several  sloops  and  frigates, 
that  were  stationed  along  the  shore  in  the  bay  of 
Gabarus,  began  to  scour  the  beach  with  their  snot ; 
and  after  the  fire  had  continued  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  the  boats,  containing  tho  division  on  the 
left,  were  rowed  toward  the  shore,  under  the  com- 
mand of  brigadier-general  Wolfe,  an  accomplished 
officer,  who,  in  the  Kequel,  displayed  rery  extraor- 
dinary proofs  of  military  genius.  At  the  same  time 
the  two  other  divisions,  on  the  right  and  in  die 
centre,  commanded  by  die  brigadiers  Wbitmore  and 
Laurence,  made  a  show  of  landing,  in  order  to  di- 
vide and  distract  the  enemy.  Notwithstanding  an 
impetuous  surf,  by  which  many  boats  were  overset, 
sjad  a  very  serere  fire  of  cannon  and  musquetry 
from  the  enemy's  batteries,  which  did  considerable 
execution,  brigadier  Wolfe  pursued  hispoint  with 
admirable  courage  and  deliberation.  The  soldiers 
leaped  into  the  water  with  the  most  eager  alacrity, 
and,  gaining  the  shore,  attacked  the  enemy  in  such 
a  manner,  that  in  a  few  minutes  they  abandoned 
their  works  and  artillery,  and  fled  in  the  utmost 
confusion.  The  other  divisions  landed  also,  but  not 
without  an  obstinate  opposition;  and  die  stores, 
with  the  artillery,  being  brought  on  shore,  the  town 
of  Louisbourg  was  formally  invested.  The  difficulty 
of  laiidaur  stores  and  implements  in  boisterous  wea- 
ther, and  the  nature  of  the  ground,  which  being 
ttarihy,  was  unfit  for  the  conveyance  of  heavy  can- 
Bon.  retarded  the  operations  of  the  siege.  Mr. 
Amherst  made  bis  approaches  -with  great  oircum- 
■pectiou,  securing  has  camp  with  redoubts  and 
epaulements  from  any  attacks  of  Canadians,  of.' 
which  he  imagined  there  was  a  considerable  body 
behind  him  on  the  island,  as  well  as  from  the  fire 
£fdie  French  shipping  in  the  harbour,  which  would 
~*  hare  annoyed  him  extremely  ia  his  ad- 
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making  a  rigorous  defence.  A  rery  severe  fire, 
well  directed,  was  maintained  against  the  besiegers 
and  their  works,  from  the  town,  the  island  battery, 
and  the  ships  in  the  harbour ;  and  divers  sallies 
were  made,  though  without  much  effect.  In  the 
mean  time  brigadier  Wolfe,  with  a  strong  detach- 
ment, had  marched  round  the  north-east  part'of  the 
harbour,  and  taken  possession  of  the  Lighthouse- 
point,  where  he  erected  several  batteries  against 
the  ships  and  the  island  fortification,  which  last 
was  soon  silenced.  On  the  nineteenth  day  of  June 
the  Echo,  a  French  frigate,  was  taken  by  the  Eng- 
lish cruisers,  after  having  escaped  from  the  harbour : 
from  the  officers  on  board  of  this  ship  the  admiral 
learned  that  die  Bizarre,  another  frigate,  had  sailed 
from  thence  on  the  day  of  the  disembarkation,  and 
die  Comete  had  successfully  followed  her  example. 
Besides  die  regular  approaches  to  the  town,  con- 
ducted by  the  engineers  under  the  immediate  com- 
mand and  inspection  of  general  Amherst,  divers 
batteries  were  raised  by  the  detached  corps  under 
brigadier  Wolfe,  who  exerted  himself  with  amazing 
activity,  and  grievously  incommoded  the  enemy, 
both  of  the  town  and  shipping.  On  the  twenty-first' 
day  of  July  the  three  great  ships,  the  Entreprenant, 
Capricieux,  and  Celebre,  were  set  on  fire  by  a 
bomb-shell,  and  burned  to  ashes,  so  that  nono  re- 
mained but  the  Prudent  and  Bienfaisant,  which  die 
admiral  undertook  to  destroy.  For  this  purpose,  in 
the  night  between  the  twenty-fifth  and  twenty-sixth 
days  of,  the  month,  the  boats  of  the  squadron  were 
in  two  diriskms  detached  into  the  harbonr,  under 
the  command  of  two  young  captains,  Laforey  and 
Balfour.  They  accordingly  penetrated,  in  the  dark, 
through  a  terrible  fire  of  cannon  and  musketry,  and 
boarded  the  enemy  sword  in  hand.  The  Prudent, 
being  aground,  was  set  on  fire,  and  destroyed,  but 
the  Bienfaisant  was  towed  out  of  the  harbour  in 
triumph.  In  the  prosecution  of  the  siege,  the  ad- 
miral and  general  cooperated  with  remarkable 
harmony ;  the  former  cheerfully  assisting  the  latter 
with  cannon  and  other  implements ;  with  detach- 
ments of  marines  to  maintain  posts  on  shore,  with 
parties  of  sonmrm  to  act  as  pioneers,  and  concur  in 
working  the  guns  and  mortars.  The  firo  of  the  town 
was  managed  with  equal  skill  and  activity,  and  kept 
up  with  great  perseverance ;  until,  at  length,  their 
shipping  being  all  taken  and  destroyed,  the  cas- 
erns (0)  ruined  in  the  two  principal  bastions,  forty 
oat  of  fifty  two  pieces  of  cannon  dismounted,  broke, 
or  rendered  unserviceable,  and  divers  practicable 
breaches  effected,  the  governor,  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Amherst,  proposed  a  capitulation  on  the  same  arti- 
cles that  were  granted  to  the  English  at  Port-Mahon. 
In  answer  to  this  proposal  he  was  given  to  under- 
stand, that  he  and  nis  garrison  must  surrender 
themselves  prisoners  of  war,  otherwise  he  might 
next  morning  expect  a  general  assault  by  the  shap- 

S'ng  under  admiral  Boscawen.  The  cheralier 
ruoour,  piqued  at  die  severity  of  these  terms, 
replied,  that  he  would,  rather  than  comply  with 
them,  stand  an  assault ;  but  the  commissary-general, 
and  iatendant  of  the  colony,  presented  a  petition 
from  the  traders  and  inhabitants  of  the  place,  ia 
coasequeneeof  which  he  submitted.  On  the  twenty 
seventh  day  of  July,  three  companies  of  grenadiers, 
commanded  by  major  Farquhar,  took  possession  of 
the  western  gate ;  and  brigadier  Wbitmore  was  de» 
tached  into  the  town,  to  see  the  garrison  lay  down 
their  arms,  and  dearer  up  their  colours  on  the  es- 
planade, and  to  post  the  necessary  guards  on  the 
i,  magazines,  and  ramparts.  Thus,  at  the 
ise  of  about  four  hundred  men  killed  and 


LOUISBOURG  TAKEN. 

Ta  ■  governor  of  Louisbourg  having  destroyed  the 
fJAnd  battery,  which  was  detached  from  the  body 
f  the  place,  andrecsHod  his  oat-posts  preoeredior 


wounded,  the  English  obtained  possession  of  the 
important  island  of  Cape-Breton,  and  the  strong 
town  of  Louisbourg,  in  which  tho  victors  found  two 
hundred  and  twenty  one  pieces  of  cannon,  with 
eighteen  mortars,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of 
stores  and  ammunition.  The  merchants  and  inhab- 
itants were  sent  to  France  in  English  bottoms;  bat 
the  garrison,  together  with  the  sea-officers,  marines, 
and  mariners,  amounting  in  all  to  fire  thousand  six 
hundred  and  thirty  seren  prisoners,  were  transport- 
ed to  England.  The  loss  of  Louisbourg  was  the 
more  severely  felt  by  the  French  king,  as  it  had 
been  attended  with  the  destruction  of  so  many  con- 
siderable ships  and  frigates.  The  particulars  of  this 
transaction  were  immediately  brought  to  England, 
in  a  vessel  despatched  for  that  purpose,  with  captain 
Amherst,  brother  to  the  commander,  who  was  also 
intrusted  with  eleren  pair  of  colours  taken  at  Louis- 
bourg: these  mere;  by  his  majesty's  order  carried 
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in  pompous  parade,  escorted  by  detachments  of 
horse  and  foot  guard*,  with  kettle-drums  and 
trumpets,  from  the  palace  of  Kensington  to  St. 
Paul's  cathedral,  where  they  were  deposited  as 
trophies,  under  a  discharge  of  cannon,  and  other 
noisy  expressions  of  triumph  and  exultation.  In* 
deed,  the  public  rejoicings  for  the  conquest  of 
Louisbourg  were  diffused  through  every  part  of  the 
British  dominions,  and  addresses  of  congratulation 
were  presented  to  the  king,  by  a  great  number  of 
flourishing  towns  and  corporations. 

After  the  reduction  of  Cape-Breton,  some  ship* 
were  detached,  with  a  body  of  troops  under  the 
command  of  lieutenant-colonel  lord  RoDo,  to  take 

K  session  of  the  island  or  8k  John,  which  also 
in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Laurence,  and  by  its  fertility 
in  corn  and  cattle,  had,  since  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  supplied  Quebec  with  considerable  quantities 
of  provision,  ft  was  likewise  the  asylum  to  which 
the  French  neutrals  of  Annapolis  fled  for  shelter 
from  the  English  government;  and  the  retreat 
from  whence  they  and  the  Indians  used  to  make 
their  sudden  irruptions  into  Nora-Scotia,  where 
they  perpetrated  the  most  inhuman  barbarities  on 
the  defenceless  subjects  of  Great  Britain.  The 
number  of  inhabitants  amounted  to  four  thousand 
one  hundred,  who  submitted  and  brought  in  their 
arms ;  then  lord  Rollo  took  possession  of  the  gover- 
nor's quarters,  where  he  found  several  scalps  of 
Englishmen,  whom  the  savages  had  assassinated, 
in  consequence  of  the  encouragement  they  received 
from  their  French  patrons  and  allies,  who  grati- 
fled  them  with  a  certain  premium  for  every  scalp 
they  produced.  The  island  was  stocked  with  above 
ten  thousand  head  of  black  cattle,  and  some  of  the 
farmers  raised  each  twelve  hundred  bushels  of 
com  annually  for  the  market  of  Quebec 

ATTEMPT  UPON  TICONDEROGA. 

The  ioy  and  satisfaction  arising  from  the  con- 
quest of  Louisbourg  and  St.  John,  was  not  a  little 
checked  by  the  disaster  which  befel  the  main  body 
of  the  British  forces  in  America,  under  the  imme- 
diate conduct  of  general  Abercrombie,  who,  as  we 
have  already  observed,  had  proposed  the  reduction 
of  tiie  French  forts  on  the  Lakes  George  and  Cham- 
plain,  as  the  chief  objects  of  his  enterprise,  with,  a 
view  to  secure  the  frontier  of  the  British  colonies, 
and  open  a  passage  for  the  future  conquest  of  Ca- 
nada. In  the  beginning  of  July  bis  forces,  amount- 
ing to  near  seven  thousand  regular  troops,  and  ten 
thousand  provincials,  embarked  on  the  Lake 
George,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake  Cbamplain,* 
on  board  of  nine  hundred  bateaux,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-five  whale  boats,  with  provision, 
artillery,  and  ammunition ;  several  pieces  of  can- 
non being  mounted  on  rafts  to  cover  the  purposed 
landing,  which  was  noxt  day  effected  without  op- 
position. The  general's  design  was  to  invest  Tfc 
conderoga,  a  fort  situated  on  a  tongue  of  land,  ex- 
tending between  Lake  George  and  a  narrow  gut 
that  communicates  with  Lake  Cbamplain.  This 
fortification  was,  on  three  sides,  surrounded  with 
water,  and  in  front  nature  had  secured  it  with  a 
morass.  The  English  troops  being  disembarked, 
were  immediately  formed  into  three  columns,  and 
began  their  march  to  the  enemy's  advanced  post, 
consisting  of  one  battalion,  encamped  behind  a 
breast-work  of  logs,  which  they  now  abandoned 
with  precipitation,  after  having  set  them  on  fire, 
and  burned  .their  tents  and  implements.  The 
British  forces  continued  their  march  in  the  same 
order;  but  the  route  lying" through  a  thick  wood 
that  did  not  admit  of  any  regular  progressiou  or 
passage,  and  the  guides  proving  extremely  igno- 
rant, the  troops  were  bewflderod,  and  the  columns 
broken  by  falling  in  one  upon  another.  Lord  Howe 
being  advanced  at  the-head  of  the  right  centre  co- 
lumn, encountered  a  French  detachment  who  had 
likewise  lost  their  way  in  the  retreat  from  the  ad- 
vanced post,  and  a  warm  skirmish  ensuing,  the 
enemy  were  routed  with  considerable  loss,  a  good 
number  were  killed,  and  one  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  were  taken  prisoners,  including  five  officers. 
This  petty  advantage  war  dearly  bought  with  the 
loss  of  lord  Howe,  who  fell  in  the  beginning  of  the 
action,  unspeakably  regretted  as  a  young  nobleman 
of  the  most  promising  talents,  who  had  distinguish- 
ed himself  m  a  peculiar  manner  by  his  courage, 
activity,  and  rigid  observation  of  military  disci- 
pline, and  had  acquired  the  esteem  and  affection 
•f  the  joldiery  by  his  generosity,  sweetness  of  man* 


ners,  and  engaging  address.     The  general,  per- 
ceiving the  troops  were  greatly  fatigued  and  dis- 
ordered from  want  of  rest  and  refreshment,  thought 
it  adviseable  to  march  back  to  the  landing-place, 
which  they  reached  about  eight  in  the  morning.  Then 
he  detached  lieutenant-colonel    Bradstreet,  with 
one  regular  regiment,  six  companies  of  the  Royal 
Americans,  with  the  bateau-men,  and  a  body  of 
rangers,  to  take  possession  of  a  saw-mill  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ticonderoga,  which  the 
had  abandoned.    This  post  being  secured,  the 
eral  advanced  again  towards  Ticonderoga, 
he  understood  from  the  prisoners,  the  enemy  had 
assembled  eight  battalions,  with  a  body  of  Cana- 
dians and  Indians,  amounting  in  all  to  six  thou- 
sand.   These,  they  said,  being  encamped  before  the 
fort,  were  employed  m  making  a  formidable  in- 
trenchmont,  where  they  intended  to  wait  fin*  a 
reinforcement  of  three  thousand  men,  who  had 
been  detached  under  the  command  of  M.  de  Levi, 
to  make  a  diversion  on  the  side  of  the  Mohawk 
river  (7) ;  but,  upon  intelligence  of  Mr.  Abercronv- 
bie»s  approach,  were  now  recalled  for  the  defence 
of  Tieonderoga.    This  mformation  determined  the 
English  general  to  strike,  if  possible,  some  decisive 
stroke  before  the  junction  could  be  effected.    He, 
therefore,  early  next  morning  sent  his  engineer 
across  the  river  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  fort,  t» 
reconnoitre   the  enemy's  intrenchments ;  and  he 
reported  that  the  works  being   still  unfinished, 
might  be  attempted  with  a  good  prospect  of  suc- 
cess.   A  disposition  was  made  accordingly  for  the 
attack,  and  after  proper  guards  had  been  left  at 
the  saw-mill  and  the  landing-place,  the  whole  army 
was  put  in  motion.     They  advanced  with  great 
alacrity  towards  the  intrenchment,  which,  how- 
ever, they  found  altogether  impracticable.     The 
breast-work  was  raised  eight  feet  high,  and  the 
ground  before  it  covered  with  an  abbatis,  or  felled 
trees,  with  their  boughs  pointing  outwards,  and 
projecting  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  the  in- 
trenchment almost  inaccessible.    Notwithstanding 
these  discouraging  difficulties,  the  British  troops 
marched  up  to  the  assault  with  an  undaunted  re- 
solution, and  sustained   a  terrible    fire    without 
flinching.     They  endeavoured  to  cut  their  way 
through  these  embarrassments  with  their  swords, 
and  some  of  them  even  mounted  the  parapet; 
but  the  enemy  were  so  well  covered,  that  they 
could  deliberately  direct  their  fire  without  the  least 
danger  to  themselves  :  the  carnage  was  therefore 
considerable,  and  the  troops  began  to  fall  into  con- 
fusion, after  several  repeated  attacks,  which  lasted 
above  four  hours,  under  the  most  disadvantageous 
circumstances.     The  general,  by  this  time,  saw 
plainly  that  no  hope  of  success  remained  ;  and,  in 
order  to  prevent  a  total  defeat,  took  measures  for 
the  retreat  of  the  army,  which  retired  unmolested 
to  their  former  camp,  with  the  loss  of  about  eighteen 
hundred  men  killed  or  wounded,  including  a  great 
number  of  officers.    Every  corps  of  regular  troops 
behaved,  on  this  unfortunate  occasion,  with  remark- 
able intrepidity ;  but  the  greatest  loss  was  sustained 
by  lord  John  Murray's  Highland  regiment,  of  which 
above  one  half  of  the  private  men,  and  twenty-five 
officers,  were  either  slain  upon  the  spot,  or  despe- 
rately wounded.    Mr.  Abercrombie,  unwilling  Is 
stay  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  enemy  with  forces 
which  had  received  such  a  dispiriting  check,  retired 
to  bis  bateaux,  and  re-embarking  the  troops,  re- 
turned to  thq  camp  at  Lake  George,  from  whence 
he  had   taken  his   departure.     Censure,   which 
always    attends  miscarriage,   did   not  spare  the 
character  of  this  commander ;  his  attack  was  con- 
demned as  rash,  and  his  retreat  as  puriBanhuoas. 
In  such  case  allowances  ought  to  be  made  for  the 
peevishness  of  disappointment,  and  the  clamour  of 
connection.    How  far  Mr.  Abercrombie  acquitted 
himself  in  the  duty  of  a  general,  we  shall  not  pre- 
tend to  determine ;  but  if  he  could  depend  upon 
the  courage  and  discipline  of  his  forces,  he  surely 
had  nothing  to  fear,  after  the  action,  from  the  at- 
tempts of  the  enemy,  to  whom  he  would  have  been 
superior  in  number,  even  though  they  had  been 
joined  by  the  expected  reinforcement ;  he  might* 
therefore,  have  remained  on  the  spot,  in  order 
to    execute    some    other    enterprise    when    ht 
should  be  reinforced  in  his  turn ;  for  general  Am- 
herst no  sooner  heard  of  his  disaster  than  he  re- 
turned with  the  troops  from  Cape  Breton  to  New 
England,  after  having  left   a  strong  garrison  in 
Louisbourg.    At  the  heed  of  six  regiments  be  began 
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BRIGADIER  FORBES  TAKES  FORT  DU 
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ty  ail™  tram  Tut  da  Queene,  and  adiam 


1787— 176a 

-llonel  Bouqnet,  wft 
fifty  tulle*  farther,  to  I 
■*■"-  -IBeer  detached 

irta.    The  eat* 
body  of  troop*  : 


place  called  Lyef-Hei 


[euain.- 
□  ■■ad  of 


courage  fur  three  bourn,  againet  cruel  odda  ; 

t  length,  being  overpowered  by  numhera,they 

obliged  to  giro  way,   and  retired  in  diaordei 

to  Lyal  Kenning,  with  Ihe  loaa  of  about  three  bun. 

dred  men   killed  or  taken.  Including  major  Grant 

Fort  da  Queene,  and 

. .  _. ending  Ada  mortifying 

Hired  to  proaeente  hi*  operation*  with  vigour ; 
Dot  the  enemy,  dreading  the  nroapect  of  aaiege,die 
mantled  and  abandoned  the  fort,  end  retired  down 
the  river  Ohio,  to  their  ■utdemenu  on  the  Hbwu- 
rjppi.  They  quitted  the  fort  en  the  twenty.foortb 
day  of  November,  and  next  day  it  waa  poaaeaeed  by 
the  Britllh  force*.     Aa  for  the  Indiana  of  thil  coun- 

iona  with  France,  and  bo  perfectly  reconciled 

e  loremment  of  hi*  Britannic  majeety-     Briga. 

Forbee  having  repaired  the  fort,  changed  ita 
t  from  Du  Queene  to  Plttebnrgh,  at 

a  gerrieon  of  provincial*-,  and  con-'--1 
>f  fnendnup  and  alliance  with  the  1 


defense  of  Pennaylvenia ;   but  he 

Dot  long  anrriTe  thece  transaction*,  bia 

baring  been  exbenited  by  the  Incredible  fatlguee  of 
the  *errice.-  -Xhua  hare  we  itren  a  particular  de- 
*-"  -*eB  the  remarkable  operation*  by  which  tbia 
dan   waa    dialingniahed  on   the   continent  of 

_.lc*  ;  the  reader   will  be  convinced,  that  not. 

withstanding  the  defeat  of  Ticondero.a,  end  the 
dhuuter  of  the  advanced  party  m  the  neighbourhood 
of  Fort  du  Queene,  Ihe  ana,  of  Greet  Britain   as. 


arrived  In  the  ha 
given  chaee  to  ai 

decried  to  the 
orertake  or  brio 


nlote,  wallet  France  atill  kept  poaaeaaion  of  tho 
laland  of  Gores,  the  nuniauy  of  Great  Britain  re. 
aolred  to  crown  the  campaign  In  Africa  with  the  re- 
daction of  that  formal.  For  tbia  purpoae  commo- 
dore Kesnel,  brolher  lo  the  earl  of  Albemarle,  waa 
veated  with  the  command  of  a  squadron,  eoueiating 
of  four  ahipe  of  the  line,  eeverel  frigate*,  two  borob- 
ketebee,  end  aome  tranaporta,  having  on  board  wtn 
hundred  man  of  the  rental  Doom,  commanded  by 
colonel  Worge,  and  embarked  tn  the  karbour  ol 
Cork  in  Ireland,  from  whence  thia  W.    " 


alnt  Michael  ia  airnated.  There  ia  another,  ati 
more  inconaideTable,  called  St.  Francia,  towan 
the  other  extremity  of  the  iaaand  ;  and  leveral  be 


Ko.excKirToi 

Inhahitanbi.     The   flathotlonied 

,  . .     arklng  the  troope,  being  houted 

obi,  and  dfepoaed  along 4ku  of  the  dl"1- — -■■ 


toraad  with  aqoal  rlvaatt*  frmnjll  the  bntterrW  el 
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the  island.  In  the  ooone  of  th«  action,  the  cannon- 
ading from  the  ships  became  so  severe  and  terrible, 
that  the  French  garrison  deserted  their  quarters,  in 
spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  governor,  who  ac- 
quitted himaelf  like  a  man  of  honour;  but  ha  wa» 
obliged  to  strike  bis  colours,  and  surrender  at  dis- 
cretion, after  a  short  but  warm  dispute,  in  — "-u 
the  loss  of  the  British  commodore  aid  not 
one  hundred  men  killed  and  wounded.  The 
cess  of  the  day  was  the  more  extraordinary,  as  the 
French  garrison  had  not  lost  a  man,  except  one  ne- 
gro killed  by  the  bursting  of  a  bomb-shell,  and  the 
number  of  their  wounded  was  very  mconsiderable. 
While  the  attack  lasted,  the  opposite  shore  of  the 
continent  was  lined  with  a  concourse  of  negroes, 
assembled  to  view  the  combat,  who  expressed  their 
sentiments  and  surprise  in  loud  clamour  and  un- 
couth gesticulations,  and  seemed  to  be  Impressed 
with  awe  and  astonishment  at  the  power  and  exe- 
cution of  the  British  squadron.  The  French  colours 
being  struck,  as  a  signal  of  submission,  the  commo- 
dore sent  a  detachment  of  marines  on  shore,  who 
disarmed  the  garrison,  and  hoisted  the  British  flag 
upon  the  castle  of  St.  Michael.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  governor  and  the  rest  of  the  prisoners  were  se- 
cured among  the  shipping.  Thus  the  important 
Island  of  Goree  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  BngUsb, 
together  with  two  trading  vessels  that  chanced  to  be 
at  anchor  m  the  road,  and  stores,  money,  and  mer- 
chandue,  to  the  Talus  of  twenty  thousand  pounds. 
Part  of  the  troops  being  left  in  garrison  at  Goree, 
under  the  command  of  major  Newton,  together  with 
three  sloops  for  his  service,  the  squadron  being 
watered  and  refreshed  from  the  continent,  that  part 
of  which  is  governed  by  one  of  the  Jalof  kings,  and 
the  prisoners,  with  their  baggage,  being  dismissed 
in  three  cartel  ships  to  France,  the  oommodore  set 
sail  for  Senegal,  and  reinforced  Fort  Louis  with  the 
rest  of  the  troops,  under  colonel  Worge,  who  was 
at  this  juncture  favoured  with  a  visit  by  the  king  of 
Logibelli ;  but  very  little  pains  were  taken  to  dis- 
miss this  potentate  in  good  humour,  or  maintain  the 
disposition  he  professed  to  favour  the  commerce  of 
Great  Britain.  True  it  is,  he  was  desirous  of  en. 
gaging  the  English  in  his  quarrels  with  some  neigh- 
bouring nations;  and  such  engagements  were 
cautiously  and  politically  avoided,  because  it  was 
the  interest  of  Great  Britain  to  be  upon  good  terms 
with  every  African  prince  who  could  promote  and 
extend  the  commerce  of  her  subjects. 

SHIPWRECK  OF  CAPTAIN  BARTON. 
Coxmodobb  &KFPSL  having  reduced  Goree,  and 
reinforced  the  garrison  of  Senegal,  returned  to  Eng- 
land, where  all  his  ships  arrived,  after  a  very  tem- 
pestuous voyage,  in  which  the  squadron  had  been 
dispersed.  This  expedition,  however  successful  in 
the  main,  was  attended  with  one  misfortune,  the 
loss  of  the  Iichfield  ship  of  war,  commanded  by 
captain  Barton,  which,  together  with  one  transport 
and  a  bomb-tender,  was  wrecked  en  the  eoast  of 
Barbery,  about  nine  leagues  to  the  northward  of 
Safiy.  in  the  dominions  of  Morocco.  One  hundred 
and  thirty  men,  including  several  officers,  perished 
on  this  occasion  ;  but  the  captain  and  the  rest  of 
the  company,  to  the  number  of  two  hundred  end 
twenty,  made  shift  to  reach  the  shore,  where  they 
ran  the  risk  of  starving,  and  were  cruelly  need  by 
the  natives,  although  a  treaty  of  peace  at  that  time 
subsisted  between  Great  Britain  and  Morocco ;  nay, 
they  were  even  enslaved  by  the  emperor,  who  detain- 
ed them  in  captivity  until  they  were  ransomed  by  the 
British  government:  so  lime  dependence  can  be 
placed  on  the  faith  of such  barbarian  princes,  with 
whom  it  is  even  a  disgrace  for  any  clvUhed  nation 
to  be  in  alliance,  whatever  commercial  advantages 
may  arise  from  the  connection. 

GALLANT  EXPLOIT  OF  CAPT.  TYRBBL. 

The  incidents  of  the  war  that  happened  in  the 
West  Indies  during  these  eo^errenees,  may  be  re- 
duced to  a  small  compass.  Nothing  extraordinary 
was  achieved  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jamaica,  where 
admiral  Coatee  commanded  a  small  squadron,  from 
which  he  detached  cruisers  occasionally  for  the 
protection  of  the  British  commerce  %  and  at  Antigua 
the  trade  was  effectually  secured  by  the  vigilance 
of  Captain  Tyrrel,  whose  eourage  and  activity  were 
equal  to  his  conduct  and  circumspection,  to  the 
month  of  March,  this  gentleman,  with  bis  ewn  ship 
lb*  Bucttngbam,  end  the  Cambridge,  another  of  the 
Mae,  dflpehihed  a /or ten  the  island  of  Martinique  $ 


and  destroyed  four  privateers  riding  under  Ire  pro 
teetiou ;  but  hi*  valour  appeared  much  more  con' 
spicueej  in  a  subsequent  engagement,  which  hap 
pened  in  the  month  of  November.  Being  detached 
on  a  cruise  in  his  own  ship,  the  Buckingham,  by 
commodore  Moore,  who  commanded  at  the  Leeward 
Islands,  he  fell  in  with  the  Weasle  sleep,  com. 
manded  by  captain  Boles,  between  the  islands  at 
Menaerrat  and  Gaudatoope,  and  mwucdiatoly  dis- 
covered a  fleet  of  nineteen  safl,  under  convey  of  a 
French  ship  of  war  carrying  seventy-four  cannon, 
and  two  large  frigates.  Captain  Tyrrel  hnmediatery 
■are  ehase  with  all  the  sail  he  could  carry,  end  the 
Weasle  running  close  to  the  enemy,  received  a 
whole  broadside  from  the  large  ship,  which,  bow- 
ever,  she  sustained  without  much  damage ;  never- 
theless, Mr.  Tyrrel  ordered  her  commander  to  keep 
aloef,  as  he  eoula  net  be  supposed  able  to  bear  the 
shock  of  large  metal,  and  he  himself  prepared  for 
the  engagement.  The  enemy's  large  "hip,  the  Flo- 
rissant, though  of  much  greater  force  than  the 


to 


Buckingham,  instead  of  lying-te  for  bis  coming  up, 
made  a  running  fight  with  her  stern-chase,  whue 
the  two  frigates  annoyed  him  in  his  course,  some- 
times raking  him  fore  and  aft,  and  sometimes  rvmg 
en  his  quarter.  At  length  he  came  along-side  of  the 
Florissant,  wrmin  pistol  shot,  and  poured  in  a  whole 
broadside,  which  did  considerable  execution*  IVe 
salutation  was  returned  with  equal  vivacity,  and  a 
furious  engagement  ensued.  Captain  Tyrrel  was 
wounded  m  the  foce,  and  loot  three  fingers  of  his 
right  hand;  so  that,  being  entirely  disabled,  he 
was  obliged  to  delegate  the  command  of  the  ship 
to  his  first  lieutenant,  Mr.  Marshal,  who  continued 
the  battle  with  great  gallantry  until  he  lost  hi*  life  : 
then  the  charge  devolved  to  the  second  lieutenant, 
who  acquitted  himself  with  equal  honour,  and  sus- 
tained a  desperate  fight  against  three  shine  of  the 
enemy.  The  officers  and  crew  of  the  Buckingham 
exerted  themselves  with  equal  vigour  and  delibera- 
tion, and  captain  Troy,  who  commanded  a  detach- 
ment of  marines  on  the  poop,  piled  his  smell  arms 
soeftectuaOy,  as  to  drive  the  French  from  their 
quarters.  At  length,  confusion,  terror,  and  uproar, 
prevailing  on  board  the  Florissant,  her  Bring  ceased, 
and  her  colours  were  hauled  down  about  twilight ; 
but  her  commander  perceiving  that  the  Bucking- 
ham was  too  much  damaged  m  her  rigging  to  pi 
sue  in  any  hope  of  success,  ordered  an  hb  snh 
be  set,  and  fied  m  the  dark,  with  his  two  consorts. 
Nothing  but  this  circumstance  could  have  prertsited 
a  British  ship  of  sixty-five  guns,  indifferently  man- 
ned in  respect  to  number,  from  taking  a  French  ship 
of  the  line,  mounted  with  seventy-four  pieces  of 
cannon,  provided  with  seven  hundred  men,  mad  asv 
stated  by  two  large  frigates,  one  of  thirty-eight  guns, 
and  the  other  wanting  two  of  tins  number.  The 
loss  of  the  Buckingham,  in  this  action,  did  not  ex 
eeed  twenty  men  killed  and  wounded :  whereas  the 
number  of  the  slain  on  board  the  Florissant  did  not 
fall  short  of  one  hundred  and  eighty,  and  that  of 
ber  wounded  is  said  to  have  exceeded  three  hundred. 
She  was  so  disabled  In  ber  huu,  that  she  oanld 
hardly  be  kept  afloat  until  she  reached  Martinique, 
where  she  was  repaired :  and  the  largest  frigate, 
together  with  the  loss  of  forty  men,  reeerred  such 
damage  as  to  be  for  some  time  quite  unserviceable. 

TRANSACTIONS  IN  THE  BA8T  INDIES. 

In  the  East  Indies  the  transactions  of  the  war 
were  chequered  with  a  variety  of  success ;  but,  en 
the  whole,  the  designs  of  the  enemy  were  entuely 
defeated.  The  French  commander,  M.  do  Bessy, 
had,  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
fifty-six.  quarrelled  with  Balabatsmg,  viceroy  of 
Becan,  because  tills  last  would  not  put  him  in  pas- 
session  of  the  fortress  of  GoJcouda.  In  the  course 
of  the  next  year,  while  the  Engll&h  forces  were  em- 
prayed  in  Bengal.  M.  de  Bussymadehmiselfmasteref 
the  British  foctoriesof  Ingeram,  Bandermalanka,  and 
Vizagapatam,  and  the  reduction  of  this  last  left  foe 
enemy  in  possession  of  the  whole  eoast  of  Coro- 
mandel,  from  Ganiam  to  Massulapatam.  Whue  a 
body  of  the  English  company's  forces,  under  captain 
CaJUaud,  endeavoured  to  reduce  the  important  for- 
tress and  town  of  Madura,  the  French,  under  M. 
lyAnteuil,  invested  Trfcnmonoly.  Caulaud  no 
sooner  received  Intelligence  of  the  danger  to  which 
this  place  was  exposed,  than  he  hastened  to  Us  re- 
lief, and  obliged  vbe  enemy  to  abandon  the  siege. 
Then  he  returned  to  Madura,  end.  after  an 


cessral  assault,  made  himself  master  of  It  by  cap*- 


!>a»a..o 


.  .    uLmitcvrledi 

_  expedition  ngtinat  Wimdi 
by  colonel  Aldereron.  Tha  ku»  wu  nru« 
ntrnnumg  (he  place,  Urn  other  wat  anticipated  uy 
the  French  army,  which  marched  from  Pnndieher- 
ry  Id  tin)  relief  of  the  garriaon.    Tha  French  kiag 

al  Lally,  en 
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Admiral  Pococke  baring,  to  tbe  beet  of  He  power, 
repaired  bit  ■haltered  ablpa,  *et  tail  again  on  (be 
tenth  n(  Hey,  Id  order  to  attempt  the  relief  of  fort 


_-  e   year,  wet  iciiiforced  from   England 

aeraral  ahine,  under  the  direction  of  cflttiroi  _...., 
gteereni.  Immediately  efter  thil  Junction,  which 
Wat  onWted  iu  tbe  rend  of  Mldra*  on  tbe  tweet,. 
fourth  day  of  March,  admiral  Pococke,  who  had  al- 
ready »i*nanicd  himostf  by  hi>  courage,  vigilance, 
and  conduct,  aailed  to  windward,  with  a  view  to 
Intercept  the  French  iqnadroa,  of  which  be  bad 
recalled  intelligence.  In  two  day*,  he  deacried  in 
tke  road  at  Port  Bt-  Sarid  the  enemy1!  fleet,  con- 
rdatmg  of  nine  ahtpt,  which  immediately  stood  ont 
to  tea, and  funned  the  line  of  battle  ahead.  The 
admiral  took  Ik*  tame  precaution,  and  bearing 
down  upon  M.  d'Apehe,  the  engagement  began 
about  three  in  the  afternoon,     Tbe  Fronch  couuno- 


iA  by  two  ihip*,  formed  a 
to  leeward.  Admiral  PoeockB-i  own  imp,  • 
lome  other*,  being  greatly  damaged  in  thair  ma 
and  rigging,  two  of  bia  captain*  hnrtnf  mil 
hired  in  tlie  action,  and  night  coming  on,  he  < 

-  •    -     •-.  -a-t- — ti_  *-  «-_.  A«.  Wi$i  in  ! 

10  folio* 


them  at  a  proper  dip 
went,  in  order  to  Dai 
cue  be  ahonld  be  ah 
■untune;.      In  thai  e 


y'ahowed"  noUg'hti,  nor 

.._„  „-,  _0 ,juld  be  obaerred  ;  and  in 

the  morning  not  the  leett  vettife  of  them  appear, 
ed.     Mr.  Pococke,  on  the  aappoeldon  that  they  bad 
d  tbem   in  the   night,   eudearonred    to 


been  dhwhled  in  the  engagement,  waa  ran 
to  the  eootbward  of  Alemparre,  where  tbeur 
■qoadron  lay  at  anchor.    Sneb  wu  the  iatoe 

'    ' th«  Engllah  and  French 

jkdlrak  — "-■-     -    -■■■' 

of  a  capital   ihip, 

jiirml  did  not  lo*e  on 
Being  diiHtUfiedwith 


tbe    Britiab 

of  three  captain*,  ho.  on  hie  retun 


Ion:  one  year1!  Tank  e 


la*  third* 

*  nftln^neeau  time   Mr.    Lilly  h; 
bia  troopa  at  Pondkherry,  and  t 

the  aqnadron  blocked  it  up  by  tea 

•bin/bemg  at  anchor  In  the  road  ■ 


maodedtb* 

ie  place  might  bate,  held  ont  mnch  longer,  end 
that  (he  terma  on  which  it  turrendored  weretbaine 
fal.aa  the  enemy  were  not  even  meatera  of  tin 
outward  covered  way,  aa  tboy  had  made  no  breach 
and  hail  a  wet  ditch  to  fill  up  and  pnit,  before  (hi 

ii  a  tolunteir  wilh  colonel  Draper,  and  waa  moi 
Uuy  wounded  in  a  eallu  at  (ho  utgo  of  Madru 


.-- __  _**power  to  come  up  with  them, 

though  be  made  all  poaaible  effort*  Tor  that  pur- 

KLe.  Then  receiving*  intelligence  that  fort  St. 
rid'i  wa*  aarrendered  to  the  enemy,  be  returned 
Main  to  Madrae,  in  order  ro  refreeh  bia  aquadran. 
On  the  twenty  fifth  day  of  July,  be  tailed  a  third 
tbno  in  queot  of  M.  d'Apcb*.  and  in  two  dayi  per- 

ceired^- -■ —  -E2.jjj.J2Jt 

line,  d. 


„of  eight  ■hint  of  the 

I  anchor  in  the  road  of  Pon- 
mer  deacried  him  advancing: 

the  third  day  of  Auguat,  when,  baring  obtained 

darof  battle.    The  engagement  began   with  great 
etuoalry  en  both  itdei  ;  but  In  tittle  more  than 

y,   bit  ".whole   aqnadron  following  bia  example, 

Tbiarilih  aaanfcml  Oaan  hoitlod  thu  tiguaj 

tor  a  general  cbate,  which  the  enemy  parcelling, 
thought  proper  to  cat  away  (heir  boat* ,  and  crowd 
with  all  tbe  nil  they  could  carry.  They  eacaped, 
by  faronr  of  the  night,  into  the  road  of  Tondicber. 
ry,  and  Mr.  Pococke  anchored  with  hit  iqudron  off 
Carical,  a  French  aettlement,  having  thui  obtained 
1  audi. [rated  victory,  with  the  but  of  thirty  men 
lied,  and  one  hundred  and  aixteen  wounded,  in. 
eluding  commodore  Staeven*  and  captain  Martin, 
though  their  wound*  were  not  dangcroat.  The 
number  of  killed  and  wounded  on  board  tbe  French 
[tod,  according  to  report,  to  fire 


._.. ifinnmgof 

re  lailed  for  [h.,  itlnnd  o 

■"  Madagascar,  in  order  to  relit ; 
„  __  _  -mmand  and  acvereignty  of  the 
i*  to  the  Emrluh  admiral,  whoae  fleet. 


at r.  Lally  baring  red 

Duvid'i  01},  reoolred  U 

the  king  of  Tanjoor,  on  pretence  that,  in  the  laal 
war,  he  had  granted  an  obligation  to  tbe  French 
governor  for  a  certain  turn,  which  had  never  been 
paid.  Lally  accordingly  marched  with  a  body  of 
three  thouand  man  nam  the  dominion*  of  Toujour, 
and  demanded  lorcnty-two  lack*  of  rnpeea.  Thia 
(Jltiuregant  demand  being  rejected,  be  plundered 
Nagare,  a  trading  town  on  the  lOHjoeit,  and  af- 
terward* rnreated  the  c*piul(  but  after  be  had 
pneecruted  the  aiege  until  a  breach  wat  made,  hi» 

rerel  Tlfomu  aalUe*  being  made  by  the  forcer  of 
the  king  ef  Tenjoiir,  and  the  puce  well  defended 
by  European  gnnnera,  aent  from  the  Bogllah  gtr- 
'lion  at  Tiiohinopoly ,  he  found  himiolf  obliged  te 
ralie  the  lieto,  and  retreat  with  precipitation, 
Icaring  bit  cannon   behind.     He  arri.ed  at  Carical 

owarda  tha  end  of  aeptomoer.  He 
ued  bia  troopa  In  (he  province  of 
bo  city  without  oppoaiDnn,  and  bo- 
rpBradona  for  tha  aiege  of  Madras, 


.  _ieincL 

acceedinf  year.  In  the  mean  lime,  the  land-fon 
elorujlngto  the  Eaat  India  company  were  tomu 
ut-numbered  by  the  reinforcomanti  which  errir 
-'■•^  Mr.  Lally,  that  they  could  not  pretend 
1  the  hold,  hut  were  obliged  to  ri 


'ith  Mr.  Lally, 
■tap  the  fii.ld.li 

be  •tcurity  of  tort  K 


of  fort  HI.  Georpe,  1 
that  part  of  India. 


>eU  a*  they  could  for 


sordUMl 


incident!  of  tbe 
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hereditary  prince,  notwithstanding  the  treaty  which 
his  brother  had  signed,  and  the  injunctions  which 
he  had  laid  upon  his  son  to  quit  the  army,  and  make 
a  tour  to  Holland.  The  duke  wrote  an  expostula- 
tory  letter  to  prince  Ferdinand,  pathetically  com- 
plaining that  he  had  seduced  his  troops,  decoyed  his 
son,  and  disgraced  his  family;  insisted  upon  the 
prince's  pursuing  his  journey,  as  well  as  upon  the  ( 
return  of  the  troops:  and  threatening,  in  case  of* 
non-compliance,  to  use  other  means  that  should  be 
more  effectual.  [See  note  3  N,  at  the  end  of  this 
Vol.]  Notwithstanding  this  warm  remonstrance, 
prince  Ferdinand  adhered  to  his  plan.  He  detain- 
ed the  troops  and  the  hereditary  prince,  who,  being 
frud  of  the  service,  in  a  little  tune  signalised  him- 
self by  very  extraordinary  acts  of  bravery  and  con- 
duct ;  and  means  were  found  to  reconcile  his  father 
to  measures  that  expressly  contradicted  bis  en- 
gagements with  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Ver- 
sailles.. 

DECREE  OF  THE  AULIC  COUNCIL. 
The  defeat  of  the  French  army  at  Rosbach,  and 
the  retreat  of  the  Russians  from  Pomerania,  had 
entirely  changed  the  face  of  affairs  in  the  empire. 
The  French  king  was  soon  obliged  to  abandon  his 
conquests  on  that  side  of  the  Rhine,  and  his  threats 
sounded  no  longer  terrible  in  the  ears  of  the  Hano. 
▼erian  and  Prussian  allies.  As  little  formidable 
were  the  denunciations  of  the  emperor,  who  had, 
by  a  decree  of  the  Aulic  council,  communicated  to 
the  diet  certain  mandates,  issued  in  die  month  of 
August  in  the  preceding  year,  on  pain  of  the  ban  of 
the  empire,  with  arocatory  letters  annexed,  against 
the  king  of  Great  Britain,  elector  of  Hanover,  and 
the  other  princes  acting  in  concert  with  the  king  of 
Prussia.  The  French  court  likewise  published  a 
virulent  memorial,  after  the  convention  of  Closter- 
Seven  had  been  violated,  and  set  aside,  drawing  an 
invidious  parallel  between  the  conduct  of  the  French 
king  and  the  proceedings  of  his  Britannic  majesty ; 
In  which  the  latter  is  taxed  with  breach  of  faith, 
and  almost  every  meanness  that  could  stain  the 
character  of  a  monarch.  In  answer  to  the  empe- 
ror's decree,  and  this  virulent  charge,  baron  Gim- 
mengen,  the  electoral  minister  of  Brunswick  Lunen- 
bourg,  presented  to  the  diet,  in  November,  a  long 
memorial,  recapitulating  the  important  services  his 
sovereign  had  done  the  house  of  Austria,  and  the 
ungrateful  returns  he  had  reaped,  in  the  queen's 
refusing  to  assist  him,  when  his  dominions  were 
threatened  with  an  invasion.  He  enumerated  many 
Instances  in  which  she  had  assisted,  encouraged, 
and  even  joined  the  enemies  of  the  electorate,  in 
contempt  of  her  former  engagements,  and  directly 
contrary  to  the  constitution  or  the  empire.  He  re- 
futed every  article  of  the  charge  which  the  French 
court  bad  brought  against  him  in  their  virulent  libel, 
retorted  the  imputations  of  perfidy  and  ambition, 
and  with  respect  to  France,  justified  every  particu- 
lar of  his  own  conduct. 

BREMEN  TAKEN  AND  RETAKEN. 

Whilk  the  French  and  Hanoverian  armies  re- 
mained in  their  winter-quarters,  the  former  at  Zell, 
and  the  latter  at  Lunenbourg,  divers  petty  enter- 
prises were  executed  by  detachments  with  various 
success.  The  Hanoverian  general  Juncheim,  hav- 
ing taken  post  at  Halberstadt  and  Quedlimbourg, 
from  whence  he  made  excursions  even  to  the  gates 
of  Brunswick,  and  kept  the  French  army  in  con- 
tinual alarm,  was  visited  by  a  large  body  of  the  en- 
emy, who  compelled  him  to  retire  to  Achersleben, 
committed  great  excesses  in  the  town  of  Halberstadt 
and  its  neighbourhood,  and  carried  off  hostages  for 
the  payment  of  contributions.  General  Hardenberg, 
another  Hanoverian  officer,  having  dislodged  the 
French  detachments  that  occupied  Burgh,  Vogel- 
sack,  and  Ritterhude,  and  cleared  the  whole  terri- 
tory of  Bremen,  in  the  month  of  January  the  duke 
de  Broglio  assembled  a  considerable  corps  of  troops 
that  were  cantoned  at  Ottersburg,  Rothenburg,  and 
the  adjacent  country,  and  advancing  to  Bremen, 
demanded  admittance,  threatening  that,  in  case  of 
a  refusal,  he  would  have  recourse  to  extremities, 
and  punish  the  inhabitants  severely,  should  they 
make  the  least  opposition.  When  their  deputies 
waited  upon  him,  to  desire  a  short  time  for  deliber- 
ation, be  answered,  "  Not  a  moment— the  duke  de 
Richelieu's  orders  are  peremptory,  and  admit  of  no 
delay."  He  accordingly  ordered  the  cannon  to  ad- 
vance ;  the  wall  was  scaled,  and  the  gates  would 


have  been  forced  open,  had  not  the  magistrates,  at 
the  earnest  importunity  of  the  people*  resolved  fee 
i  his  demand,  i " 


comply  with  his  demand.  A'eecoud  deputation 

immediately  despatched  to  the  duke  de  Brogtto, 
signifying  their  comphance;  'and  the  gates  being 
opened,  he  marched  Into  the  city  at  midnight,  after 
having  promised  upon  his  honour  that  no  attempt 
should  be  made  to  the  prejudice  of  Its  rights  and 

Iirerogatives,  and  no  outrage  offered  to  the  priri* 
eges  of  the  regency,  to  the  liberty,  religion,  and 
commerce  of  the  inhabitants.  This  conquest,  how- 
ever, was  of  short  duration.  Prince.  Ferdinand  of 
Brunswick  being  joined  by  a  body  of  Prussian  1 
under  the  command  of  prince  George  of  ' 
Gottorp,  the  whole  army  was  put  in  motion,  and 
advanced  to  the  country  of  Bremen  about  the  mid- 
dle of  February.  The  enemy  were  dislodged  from 
Rothenburg,  Ottersburg,  and  Verden,  and  they 
abandoned  the  city  of  Bremen  at  the  approach  of 
the  Hanoverian  general,  who  took  possession  of  it 
without  opposition. 

By  this  time  the  court  of  Versailles,  being  dissat- 
isfied with  the  conduct  of  the  duke  de  Richelieu, 
had  recalled  that  general  from  Germany,  where  his 
place  was  suppUed  by  the  count  de  Clermont,  to 
the  general  satisfaction  of  the  army,  as  well  as  the 

{'oy  of  the  Hanoverian  subjects,  among  whom 
ieu  had  committed  many  flagrant  and  inhuman  < 
of  rapine  and  oppression.  The  new 
found  his  master's  forces  reduced  to  a  deplorable 
condition,  by  the  accidents  of  war,  and  distempers 
arising  from  hard  duty,  severe  weather,  and  the 
want  of  necessaries.  As  he  could  not  pretend,  with 
such  a  wretched  remnant,  to  oppose  the  designs  of 

J>rince  Ferdinand  in  the  field,  or  even  maintain  the 
bohng  which  his  predecessor  had  gained,  he  found 
himself  under  the  necessity  of  retiring  with  all  pos- 
sible expedition  towards  the  Rhine.  As  the  allies 
advanced,  his  troops  retreated  from  their  distent 
quarters  wkh  such  precipitation,  as  to  leave  behind 
all  their  sick,  together  with  a  great  part  of 


baggage  and  artillery,  besides  a  great  number  of 
officers  and  soldiers,  that  fell  into  the  hands  of 


parties  by  whom  they  were  pursued.    The        

ants  of  Hanover,  perceiving  the  French  intended  to 
abandon  that  city,  were  overwhelmed  with  the  fear 
of  being  subjected  to  every  species  of  violence  and 
abuse ;  but  their  apprehensions  were  happfly  dis- 
appointed by  the  honour  and  integrity  of  the  duke 
de  Randan,  the  French  governor,  who  not  only 
took  effectual  measures  for  restraining  the  soldiers 
within  the  bounds  of  the  most  rigid  discipline  and 
moderation,  but  likewise  exhibited  a  noble  proof  of 
generosity,  almost  without  example.  Instead  of 
destroying  his  magazine  of  provisions,  according  to 
the  usual  practice  of  war,  he  ordered  the  whole  to 
be  either  sold  at  a  low  price,  or  distributed  among 
the  poor  of  the  city,  who  had  been  long  exposed  to 
the  horrors  of  famine :  an  act  of  godlike  humanity, 
which  ought  to  dignify  the  character  of  that  worthy 
nobleman  above  all  the  titles  that  military  feme  can 
deserve,  or  arbitrary  monarchs  bestow.  The  re- 
gency of  Hanover  were  so  deeply  impressed  with  a 
sense  of  his  heroic  behaviour  on  this  occasion,  that 
they  gratefully  acknowledged  it,  in  a  letter  of  thanks 
to  him  and  the  count  de  Clermont ;  and  on  the  day 
of  solemn  thanksgiving  to  heaven,  for  their  being 
delivered  from  their  enemies,  the  clergy,  in  their 
sermons,  did  not  mil  to  celebrate  and  extol  the 
charity  and  benevolence  of  the  duke  de  Ran 
Such  glorious  testimonies,  even  from  enemies, : 
have  afforded  the  most  exquisite  pleasure  to  a 
mind  endued  with  sensibility ;  and  this,  no  doubt, 
may  be  termed  one  of  the  fairest  triumphs  of  hu- 
manity. 

THE  FRENCH  ABANDON  HANOVER. 

Tbi  two  grand  divisions  df  the  French  army  quar- 
tered at  Zeu  and  Hanover,  retired  in  good  order  to 
Hamelen,  where  they  collected  all  then*  troops,  ex- 
cept those  that  were  left  in  Hoya,  and  about  four 
thousand  men  placed  in  garrison  at  Minden,  to  re- 
tard the  operations  of  the  combined  army.  To- 
wards  the  latter  end  of  February,  prince  Ferdinand 
of  Brunswick,  having  received  intelligence  that  the 
count  de  Chabot  was  posted  with  a  considerable 
body  of  troops  at  Hoya*  upon  the  Weser,  detached 
the  hereditary  prince  of  Brunswick,  with  four  batta- 
lions, and  some  light  troops  and  dragoons  to  dislodge 
them  from  that  neighbourhood.  This  enterprise  was 
executed  with  the  utmost  intrepidity.  The  heredita- 
ry prince  passed  the  Weser  at  Bremen  with  part  oi 
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tab  detachment,  while  the  rest  advanced  on  this 
side  of  the  river ;  and  the  enemy,  being  attacked 
in  front  and  rear,  were  in  a  little  time  forced, 
and  thrown    into    confusion.     The  bridge  being 
abandoned,  and  near  seven  hnndred  men  taken 
prtouners,  the  count  de  Chabot  threw  himself,  with 
♦wo  battalions,  into  the  castle,  where  he  resolved  to 
rapport  himself,  in  hope  of  being  relieved.    The 
regiment  of  Bretagne,  and  some  detachments  of1 
dragoons,  were  actually  on  the  march  to  his  assist- 
ance.   The  hereditary  prince  being  made  acquaint- 
ed with  this  circumstance,  being  also  destitute  of 
heavy  artillery  to  besiege  the  place  in  form,  and 
taking  it  for  granted  he  should  not  be  able  to  main- 
tain the  post  after  it  might  be  taken,  he  listened  to 
the  terms  of  capitulation  proposed  by  the  French 
general,  whose  garrison  was  suffered  to  match  out 
with  the  honours  of  war ;  but  their  cannon,  stores, 
and  ammunition  were  surrendered  to  the  -victor. 
This  was  the  first  exploit  of  the  hereditary  prince, 
whose  yalour  and  activity,  on   many  subsequent 
occasions,   shone  with  distinguished  lustre.      He 
had  no  sooner  reduced  Hoya,  than  he  marched  to 
the  attack  of  Minden,  whicn  he  invested  on  the 
fifth  day  of  March,  and  on  the  fourteenth  the  gar- 
rison surrendered  at  discretion.    After  the  reduc- 
tion of  this  city,  the  combined  army  advanced  to- 
wards Hamelcn.  where  the  French  general  had 
established  his  head-quarters  :  but  he  abandoned 
them  at  the  approach  of  the  allies,  and  leaving  be- 
hind all  his  sick  and  wounded,  with  part  of  his 
magazines,  retired  without  halting  to  Paderborn, 
and  from   thence  to  the   Rhine,  recalling  in  his 
march  tho  troops  that  were  in  Ezubden,  Cassel,  and 
the  landgraviate  of  Hesse,  all  which  places  were 
now  evacuated.    They  were  terribly  harassed  in 
thejr  retreat  by  the  Prussian  hussars,  and  a  body 
of  light  horse,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Hano- 
verian hunters,  who  took  a  great  number  of  pris- 
oners, together  with  many  baggage-waggons,  and 
some  artillery.    Such  was  the  precipitation  of  the 
enemy's  retreat,  that  they  could  not  find  time  to 
destroy  all  their  magazines  of  provision  and  forage ; 
and  even  forgot  to  call  in  the  garrison  of  Vechte, 
a  small  fortress  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Diepholt, 
who  were  made  prisoners  of  war,  and  here  was 
found  a  complete  train  of  battering  cannon  and 
tnortars.    The  count  de  Clermont,  having  reached 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  distributed  his  forces  into 
quarters  of  cantonment  in  Wesel  and  the  adjoining 
country,  while  prince  Ferdinand  cantoned  the  al- 
lied army  in  the  bishopric  of  Munster  :  here,  how- 
ever, he  did  not  long  remain  Inactive.    In  the  lat- 
ter end  of  May  he  ordered  a  detachment  to  pass 
the  Rhine   at    Duysbourg,   under  the   command 
of    colonel    Scheither,    who  executed    his  order 
without  loss,  defeated  three  battalions  of  the  ene- 
my, and  took  five  pieces  of  cannon.    In  the  be- 
ginning  of  June  .the    whole   army  passed    the 
Rhine,  on  a  bridge  constructed  for  the  occasion, 
defeated  a  body  of  French  cavalry,  and  obtained 
divers  other  advantages  in   their  march  towards 
Wesel.     Keiserswaert  was  surprised,  the  greater 
part  of  the  garrison  either  killed  or  taken ;  and 
prince  Ferdinand  began  to  make  preparations  for 
the  siege  of  Dusseldorp.    In  the  mean  time,  the 
count  de  Clermont,  being  unable  to  stop  the  ra- 
pidity of  his  progress,  was  obliged  to  secure  his 
troops  with  strong  intrenchments,  until  he  should 
be  properly  reinforced. 

PRINCE  FERDINAND  DEFEATS  THE 
FRENCH,  Ac. 

Thk  court  of  Versailles,  though  equally  morti- 
fied and  confounded  at  the  turn  of  their  affairs  in 
Germany,  did  not  sit  tamely  and  behold  this  re- 
verse ;  but  exerted  their  usual  spirit  and  expedition 
in  retrieving  the  losses  they  had  sustained.  They 
assembled  a  body  of  troops  at  Hanau,  under  the 
direction  of  the  priuco  de  Soubise,  who,  it  was 
said,  bad  received  orders  to  penetrate,  by  the  way 
of  Donawert,  Ingoldstadt,  and  Arnberg,  into  Bohe- 
mia. In  the  mean  time,  reinforcements  daily  ar- 
rived in  the  camp  of  the  count  de  Clermont;  and, 
as  repeated  complaints  had  been  made  of  the  want 
of  discipline  and  subordination  in  that  army,  meas- 
ures were  taken  for  reforming  the  troops  by 
severity  and  example.  The  marerchal  duke  de 
Belleisle,  who  now  acted  as  secretary  at  war  with 
uncommon  ability,  wrote  a  letter  directed  to  all  the 
•Lionels  of  infantry,  threatening  them,  in  the  king's 


name,  with  the  loss  of  their  regiments,  should  they 
connive  any  longer  at  the  scandalous  practice  of 
buying  commissions ;  an  abuso  which  had  crept  into 
the  service  under  various  pretexts  to  the  discour- 
agement of  merit,  the  relaxation  of  discipline,  and 
the  total  extinction  of  laudable  emulation.  The 
prince  of  Clermont  having  quitted  his  strong  camp 
at  Rbinefeldt,  retired  to  Nuys,  a  little  higher  up 
the  river,  and  detached  a  considerable  corps,  under 
the  command  of  the  count  de  St.  Germain,  to  take 
post  at  Creveldt,  situated  in  a  plain  between  his 
army  and  the  camp  of  the  allies,  which  fronted  the 
town  of  Meurs :  after  several  motions  on  both 
sides,  prince  Ferdinand  resolved  to  attack  the  ene- 
my, and  forthwith  made  a  disposition  for  this  pur- 
pose. He  assigned  the  command  of  the  whole  left 
wing,  consisting  of  eighteen  battalions  and  twenty- 
eight  squadrons,  to  lieutenant-general  Sporcken  : 
the  conduct  of  the  right  wing,  composed  of  sixteen 
battalions  and  fourteen  squadrons,  was  intrusted  to 
the  hereditary  prince  and  major-general  Wangen- 
heim ;  the  squadrons,  with  the  addition  of  two 
regiments  of  Prussian  dragoons,  were  under  the 
immediate  direction  of  the  prince  of  Holstein,  while 
the  hereditary  prince  commanded  the  infantry. 
The  light  troops,  consisting  of  five  squadrons  of 
hussars,  were  divided  between  the  prince  of  Hol- 
stein and  lieutenant-general  Sporcken.  Major 
Luckner'a  squadron,  together  with  Schcither's 
corps,  were  ordered  to  observe  tho  flank  of  the 
enemy's  right,  and  with  this  view  were  posted  in 
the  village  of  Papendeick  ;  and  a  battalion  of  tho 
troops  of  Wolfenbuttel  were  left  in  the  town  of 
Hulste,  to  cover  the  rear  of  the  army.  Prince  Fer- 
dinand's design  was  to  attack  the  enemy  on  their 
left  flank ;  but  the  execution  was  rendered  ex- 
tremely difficult  by  the  woods  and  ditches  that  em- 
barrassed the  route,  and  the  numerous  ditches  that 
intersected  this  part  of  the  country.  On  the  twen- 
ty-third day  of  June,  at  four  in  the  morning,  the 
army  began  to  move ;  the  right  advancing  in  two 
columns  as  far  as  St.  Anthony,  and  the  left  march- 
ing up  within  half  a  league  of  Creveldt.  The  prince 
having  viewed  the  position  of  the  enemy  from  tho 
steeple  of  St.  Anthony,  procured  guides,  and  hav- 
ing received  all  the  necessary  hints  of  information, 
proceeded  to  the  right  in  order  to  charge  the  enemy's 
left  flank  by  the  villages  of  Worst  and  Anrath;  but,  in 
order  to  divide  their  attention,  and  keep  them  in 
suspense  with  respect  to  the  nature  of  his  principal 
attack,  he  directed  the  generals  Sporcken  and 
Oberg  to  advance  against  them  by  the  way  of  Cre- 
veldt and  St.  Anthony,  and,  in  particular,  to  mako 
the  most  of  their  artillery,  that,  being  employed 
in  three  different  places,  at  once,  kthey  might   bo 

{prevented  from  sending  any  reinforcement  to  the 
eft,  where  the  chief  attack  was  intended.  These 
precautions  being  taken,  prince  Ferdinand,  putting 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  grenadiers  of  the  right 
wing,  continued  his  march  in  two  columns  to  die 
village  of  Anrath,  where  he  fell  in  with  an  advanced 
party  of  die  French,  which,  after  a  few  discharges 
of  musketry,  retired  to  their  camp  and  gave  the 
alarm.  In  the  mean  time,  both  armies  were  drawn 
up  in  order  of  battle ;  the  troops  of  the  allies  in 
the  plain  between  the  villages  of  Anrath  and  Wil- 
licb,  opposite  to  the  French  forces,  whose  left  was 
covered  with  a  wood.  The  action  began  about  one 
in  the  afternoon,  with  a  severe  cannonading  on  the 
part  of  pnnce  Ferdinand,  which,  though  well  sup- 
ported proved  ineffectual  in  drawing  the  enemy 
from  their  cover  :  he,  therefore,  determined  to  dis- 
lodge them  from  the  wood  by  dint  of  small  arms. 
Tho  hereditary  prince  immediately  advanced  with 
the  whole  front,  and  a  very  obstinate  action  en- 
sued. Meanwhile,  the  cavalry  on  the.  right  in  rain 
attempted  to  penetrate  the  wood  on  the  other 
side,  where  the  enemy  had  raised  two  batteries, 
which  were  sustained  by  forty  squadrons  of  horse. 
After  a  terrible  fire  had  been  maintained  on  both 
sides,  till  five  in  the  afternoon,  the  grenadiers 
forced  the  intrenchments  in  the  wood,  which  were 
lined  by  the  French  infantry.  These  giving  way, 
abandoned  the  wood  in  the  utmost  disorder ;  but 
the-  pursuit  was  checked  by  tho  conduct  and  reso- 
lution of  the  enemy's  cavalry,  which,  notwithstand- 
ing a  dreadful  fire  from  the  artillery  of  the  allies, 
maintained  their  ground,  and  covered  the  foot  in 
their  retreat  to  Nuys.  Tho  success  of  the  day  was, 
in  a  good  measure  owing  to  the  artillery  on  the  left 
and  in  the  centre,  with  which  the  generals  Sporo- 
ken  and  Obcrg  had  done  great  execution,  and  « 
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ployed  the  attention  of  the  enemy  on  that  tide, 
while  prince  Ferdinand  prosecuted  this  attack  on 
the  other  quarter.  It  must  be  owned,  however, 
that  their  right  wing  and  centre  retired  in  great 
order  to  Nuys,  though  the  left  was  defeated,  with 
the  loss  of  some  standards,  colours,  and  pieces  of 
cannon,  and  six  thousand  men  killed,  wounded,  or 
taken  prisoners  (10).  This  victory,  however,  which 
cost  the  allies  about  fifteen  hundred  men,  was  not 
at  all  decisive  in  its  consequences ;  and,  indeed, 
the  plan  seemed  only  calculated  to  display  the  en- 
terprising genius  of  the  Hanoverian  general.  True 
it  is  the  French  army  took  refuge  under  the  cannon 
of  Cologn  where  they  remained,  without  hazard- 
ing any  step  for  the  relief  of  Dusseldurp,  which 
prince  Ferdinand  immediately  invested,  and  in  a 
few  days  reduced,  the  garrison  being  allowed  to 
march  out  with  the  honours  of  war,  on  condition 
that  they  should  not,  for  the  space  of  one  year,  carry 
arms  against  the  allies. 

PRINCE  OF  YSEMBOURG  DEFEATED. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  count  de  Clermont  re- 
signed his  command,  which  was  conferred  upon 
M.  de  Contades,  and  the  French  army  was  consid- 
erably reinforced.  He  even  threatened  to  attack 
prince  Ferdinand  in  his  turn,  and  made  some  mo- 
tions with  that  design,  but  was  prevented  by  the 
little  river  Erff,  behind  which  the  prince  resolved 
to  lie  quiet,  until  he  should  bo  joined  by  the  body 
of  British  troops  under  the  command  of  the  duke 
of  Marlborough,  the  first  division  of  which  had  just 
landed  at  Embden.  He  flattered  himself  that  the 
prince  of  Ysembourg,  at  the  head  of  the  Hessian 
troops,  would  find  employment  for  the  prince  de 
8ou6ise,  who  had  marched  from  Hanau,  with  a  de- 
sign to  penetrate  into  the  landgraviate  of  Hesse- 
Cassel :  his  vanguard  had  been  already  surprised 
and  defeated  by  the  militia  of  the  country ;  and  the 
prince  of  Ysembourg  was  at  the  head  of  a  consider- 
able body  of  regular  forces,  assembled  to  oppose 
bis  further  progress.  Prince  Ferdinand,  therefore, 
hoped  that  the  operations  of  the  French  general 
would  be  effectually  impeded,  until  he  himself,  be- 
ing joined  by  the  British  troops,  should  be  in  a  con- 
dition to  pass  the  Mouse,  transfer  the  seat  of  war 
Into  the  enemy's  country,  thus  make  a  diversion 
from  the  Rhine,  and  perhaps  oblige  the  prince  de 
Soubise  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  principal 
French  army  commanded  by  M.  de.  Contades.  He 
had  formed  a  plan  which  would  have  answered 
these  purposes  effectually,  and  in  execution  of  it, 
marched  to  Ruremond  on  the  Maese,  when  his 
measures  were  totally  disconcerted  by  a  variety  of 
Incidents  which  he  could  not  foresee.  The  prince 
of  Ysembourg  was,  on  the  twenty-third  day  or  July, 
defeated  at  Sangarshausen  by  the  duke  de  Broglio, 
whom  the  prince  de  Soubise  had  detached  against 
him  with  a  number  of  troops  greatly  superior  to 
that  which  the  Hessian  general  commanded.  The 
duke  de  Broglio,  who  commanded  the  corps  that 
formed  the  vanguard  of  Soubise's  army,  naving 
learned  at  Cassel,  that  the  Hessian' troops,  under 
the  prince  of  Ysembourg,  were  retiring  towards 
Munden,  he  advanced,  on  the  twenty-third  of  July, 
with  a  body  of  eight  thousand  men,  to  the  village  of 
Sangarshausen,  where  he  found  them  drawn  up  in 
order  of  battle,  and  forthwith  made  a  disposition  for 
the  attack*.  At  first  his  cavalry  were  repulsed  by 
tho  Hessian  horse,  which  charged  the  French  in- 
fantry, and  were  broke  in  their  turn.  The  Hessians, 
though  greatly  inferior  in  number  to  the  enemy, 
made  a  ▼ery  obstinate  resistance,  by  favour  of  a 
rock  in  the  Fulde  that  covered  their  right,  and  a 
wood  by  which  their  left  was  secured.  The  dispute 
was  so  obstinate,  that  the  enemy's  left  was  obliged 
to  give  ground ;  but  the  duke  de  Broglio,  ordering 
a  fresh  corps  to  advance,  changed  the  fortune  of 
the  day.  The  Hessians,  overpowered  by  numbers, 
gave  way;  part  plunged  into  the  river,  where 
many  perished,  and  part  threw  themselves  into  the 
wood,  through  which  they  escaped  from  the  pursuit 
of  the  hussars,  who  took  above  two  hundred  sol- 
diers and  fifty  officers,  including  the  count  de 
Canitx,  who  was  second  in  command.  They  like- 
wise round  on  the  field  of  battle  seven  pieces  of 
cannon,  and  eight  at  Munden ;  but  the  carnage  was 
pretty  considerable,  and  nearly  equal  on  both  sides. 
The  number  of  the  killed  and  wounded,  on  the  side 
of  the  French,  exceeded  two  thousand ;  the  loss  of 
the  Hessians  was  not  ,so  great.     TUa  piince  of 


Ysembourg,  having  collected  the  remains  0/  his  lit- 
tle army,  took  post  at  Ehnbeck,  where  he  soon  was 
reinforced,  and  found  himself  at  the  head  of  twelve 
thousand  men  ;  but  in  consequence  of  this 
tnge,  the  enemy  became  masters  of  the  Wc 
and  opened  ■  to  themselves  a  free  passage 
Westphalia. 

GENERAL  IMHOFF  DEFEATS  M.  DE 
CHEVERT.; 

"Ths  progress  of  prince  Ferdinand  mj 
Maese,  had  been  retarded  by  a  long  * 
heavy  rains,  which  broke  up  the  roads, 

ed  the  country  impassable;  and  now  

information  of  this  unlucky  cheek  left  him  no  all 
native  but  a  battle  or  a  retreat  across  the 
the  first  was  carefully  avoided  by  the 
die  latter  resolution,  therefore,  he  found 
under  a  necessity  to  embrace.  In  his  present . 
tion  he  was  hampered  by  the  French  army  en 
wing,  on  the  other  by  the  fortress  of  Gueldres,  the 
garrison  of  which  had  been  lately  reinforced, 
well  as  by  divers  other  posts,  capable  of 
Lag  the  convoys  and  subsistence  of  the 
army ;  besides,  he  had  reason  to  appreL 
the  prince  de  Soubise  would  endeavour  to 
the  British  troops  in  their  march  from 
Induced  by  these  considerations,  he  determined  to 
repass  the  Rhine,  after  having  offered  battle  to  the 
enemy,  and  made  several  motions  for  that  purpose* 
Finding  them  averse  to  an  engagement,  he  made 
his  dispositions  for  forcing  the  strong  pass  of  Wach- 
tendonck,  an  island  surrounded  by  the  Niers,  of 
very  difficult  approach,  and  situated  exactly  in  Us 
route  to  the  Rhine.  This  service  was 
by  the  hereditary  prince  of  Brunswick,  — , 

ceiring  the  enemy  nad  drawn  up  the  bridge,  i _ 

edinto  the  river  at  the  head  of  his  grenadiers,  who 
drove  them  away  with  their  bayonets,  and  cleared 
the  bridges  for  the  passage  of  the  army  towards 
Rhinebergen.  At  this  place  Prince  Ferdinand  re- 
ceived intelligence,  that  M.  de  Chevert,  reputed 
one  of  the  best  officers  hi  the  French  service,  had 
passed  the  Lippe  with  fourteen  battalions  and  sev- 
eral squadrons,  to  join  the  garrison  of  Wesel,  and 
fall  upon  lieutenant-general  lmhoff,  who  comnmad- 
ed  a  detached  corps  of  the  combined  army  at  Meer, 
that  he  might  be  at  hand  to  guard  the  bridge  which 
the  prince  had  thrown  over  the  Rhine  at  Rces> 
His  serene  highness  was  extremely  desirous  at 
sending  succours  to  general  lmhoff;  hut  the  Ueoat 
were  too  much  fatigued  to  begin  another  "Tirrh  be- 
fore morning;  and  the  Rhine  had 
banks  in  such  a  manner  as  to  reader  the  _ 

Rees  impassable,  so  that  M.  lmhoff  was  left  to 
resources  of  his  own  conduct  and  the  bravery  of  ha 
troops,  consisting  of  six  battalions  and  four  squad- 
rons, already  weakened  by  the  absence  of  different 
detachments.  This  general  having  received  ad1 
on  the  fourth  of  August,  that  the  enemy  in 


to  pass  the  lippe  the  same  evening  with 
erable  train  of  artillery,  in  order  to  burn  the  bridge 
at  Rees,  decamped  with  a  view  to  cover  this  place, 
and  join  two  battalions  which  had  passed  the  Rhine 
in  boats,  under  the  command  of  general  "~ 

who  reinforced  him  accordingly;  but  the 

not  appearing,  he  concluded  the  information  _ 
false,  and  resolved  to  resume  his  advantageous  pest 
at  Meer.  Of  mis  he  had  no 
himself,  than  his  advanced  guards  were 
with  the  enemy,  who  marched  to  toe 
Wesel,  under  the  command  of  lieutenant-general 
de  Chevert,  consisting  of  the  whole  corps  intended 
for  the  siege  of  Dusseldorp.  ImhofPs  front  was 
covered  by  coppices  and  ditches,  there  being  a 
rising  ground  on  his  right,  from  whence  he 
plainly  discern  the  whole  force  that 
against  him,  together  with  the  manner  of  their  ap- 
proach. Perceiving  them  engaged  in  that  difficult 
ground,  he  posted  one  regiment  in  a  coppice,  with 
orders  to  fall  upon  the  left  flank  of  the 
which  appeared  quite  uncovered ;  and  as 
their  fire  began,  advanced  with  the  rest  of  ha 
forces  to  attack  them  in  front.  The  bayonet  was 
used  on  this  occasion,  and  the  charge  given  with 
such  impetuosity  and  resolution,  that,  after  a  short 
resistance,  the  enemy  fell  into  confusion,  and  fled 
towards  Wesel,  leaving  on  the  spot  eleven  pieces  of 
cannon,  with  a  great  number  of  waggons  and  other 
carriages :  besides  the  killed  and  wounded,  whs 
amounted  to  a  pretty  considerable 
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ctor  took  three  hundred  end  fifty  four  prisoners, 
eluding  eleven  officers;  whereon,  on  his  port,  the 
story  was  purchased  at  a  very  small  expense. 

EN.  OBBRO  DEFEATED  BY  THB  FRENCH. 
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Ihm xdiatilt  after  this  action,  general  Wang 
»fan  pasted  the  Rhine  with  several  squadrons  and 
ittahona,  to  reinforce  general  Imhoff,  and  enable 
m  to  prosecute  the  advantage  he  had  gained, 
hile  prince  Ferdinand  marched  with  the  rest  of 
«  army  to  Santen :  from  whence  he  proceeded  to 
hineberg,  where  he  intended  to  pass;  but  the 
ver  had  overflowed  to  such  a  degree,  that  here,  as 
ell  as  at  Reee,  the  shore  was  inaccessible  J  so  that 
9  found  ft  necessary  to  march  farther  down  the 
ver,  and  lay  a  bridge  at  Griethuyeen.  The  enemy 
id  contrived  four  vessels  for  the  destruction  of  this 
ridge;  bat  they  were  all  taken  before  they  could 
at  the  design  in  execution,  and  the  whole  army 
ajsed  on  the  tenth  day  of  August,  without  any  lose 
r  further  interruption.  At  the  same  time  the 
rince  withdrew  his  garrison  from  Dueseldorp,  of 
hich  the  French  immediately  took  possession, 
nmediately  after  this  passage  he  received  a  letter 
em  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  acquainting  him 
lat  the  British  troops  had  arrived  at  IJngen,  in 
leir  route  to  Coesfeldt :  to  which  place  general 
sent 'to. receive  them,  with  a  strong 
Notwithstanding  mis  junction,  the 
vo  armies  on  the  Rhine  were  so  equally  matched, 
net  no  stroke  of  importance  was  struck  on  either 
ide  during  the  remaining  part  of  the  campaign. 
I .  de  Contades,  seeing  no  prospect  of  obtaining  the 
seat  advantage  over  prince  Ferdinand,  detached 
rince  Xaverins  of  Saxony  with  a  strong  reinforce- 
ment to  the  prince  de  Soumse,  who  had  taken  pos- 
ssaion  of  Gottengen.  and  seemed  determined  to 
.ttack  Urn  prince  of  Ysembourg  at  Krmheok.  That 
Ms  officer  might  be  able  to  give  him  a  proper  re> 

Sption,  prince  Ferdinand  detached  general  Oberg 
tfa  ten  thousand  men  to  Lipstadt,  from  whence, 
honld  occasion  require,  they  might  continue  their 
narch,  and  jom  the  Hessians.  The  whole  body, 
rhen  thus  reinforced,  did  not  exceed  twenty  thou- 
and  men*  of  whom  general  Oberg  now  assumed  the 
«—■ »« ™*  i  whereas  the  troops  of  Soubise  were  m- 
leased  to  the  number  of  thirty  thousand.  The 
Diea  had  taken  post  upon  the  river  Fulde  at  San- 
arahausen,  where  they  hoped  the  French  would 
ttack  them ;  but  the  design  of  Soubise  was  first  to 
Islodev  them  from  that  advantageous  situation. 
Pith  this  view,  he  made  a  motion,  as  if  he  had  in- 
ended  to  turn  the  camp  of  the  allies  by  the  road  of 
fundeav.  In  order  to  prevent  the  execution  of  tikis 
apposed  design,  general  Oberg  decamped  on  the 
enm  of  October,  and,  passing  by  the  village  of 
Andwernhagen,  advanced  towards  Lnttonberg, 
rhere,  understanding  the  enemy  were  at  his  heels, 
te  forthwith  formed  his  troops  in  order  of  battle,  bis 
ight  to  the  Fulde,  and  his  left  extending  to  a  tbick- 
t  upon  an  eminence,  where  he  planted  Ave  nekt- 
The  cavalry  supported  the  wings  in  a 
line,  the  village  of  Luttenberg  was  In  the 
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ear,  and  four  pieces  of  cannon  were  mounted  on  a 
hang  ground  mat  flanked  tins  village.  The  French 
nvmg likewise  passedLand wernhagen,  posted  their 
eft  towards  the  Fulde,  their  right  extending  far 
eyond  the  left  of  the  allies,  and  their  front  being 
trengthened  with  above  thirty  pieces  of  cannon. 
it  four  in  the  afternoon  the  enemy  began  the  bat- 
le  with  a  severe  cannonading,  and  at  the  same 
bne  the  first  line  of  their  mmntry  attacked  major, 
eneral  Zastrow,  who  was  posted  en  the  left  wing 
f  the  allies.  This  body  of  the  French  was  repulsed; 
•ut  in  the  same  moment,  a  considerable  line  of 
avalry  advancing,  charged  the  allies  In  front  and 
leak.  These  were  supported  by  a  fresh  body  of 
afantry  with  cannon,  winch,  after  a  warm  dispute. 
Wiged  the  confederates  to  give  way ;  and  general 
Jberg,  in  order  to  prevent  a  total  defeat,  made  a 
■•position  for  a  retreat,  which  was  performed  in 
tfterable  order ;  not  hut  that  he  suffered  greatly,  hi 
"•sing  through  a  defile,  from  the  fire  of  the  ene- 
my's cannon,  which  was  brought  up,  and  managed 
mder  the  direction  of  the  duke  de  Broglio.  Having 
aerched  through  Munden  by  midnight,  the  retiring 
**y  lay  till  morning  under  arms  in  the  Kttle  plain 
tear  Qrupen,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Weeer ;  but 
Kday-break prosecuted  their  march,  after  having 
Ptadtawn  the  garrison  from  Munden,  until  they 
tmved  m  the  neighbourhood  of  Guntersheim, 
■here  they  encamped.    In  this  engagement  gene- 


rat  Oberg  lost  about  fifteen  hundred  men,  his  artil- 
lery,  baggage,  and  ammunition.  He  was  obliged  to 
abandon  a  magazine  of  hay  and  straw  at  Munden, 
and  leave  part  of  his  wounded  men  in  that  place  te 
the  humanity  of  the  victor.  But,  after  all,  the 
French  general  reaped  very  little  advantage  from 
his  victory. 

DBATH  OF  THB  DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH. 

Br  this  time  prince  Ferdinand  had  retired  into 
Westphalia,  and  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Munster, 
while  M.  de  Contades  encamped  near  Ham  upon 
the  Iippe;  so  that,  although  he  had  obliged  the 
French  army  to  evacuate  Hanover  and  Hesse  in  the 
beginning  or  the  year,  when  they  were  weakened 
by  death  and  distemper,  and  even  driven  them  be- 
yond the  Rhine,  where  they  sustained  a  defeat ; 
yet  they  were  soon  put  In  a  condition  to  baffle  all 
his  future  endeavours,  and  penetrate  again  iuto 
Westphalia,  where  they  established  their  winter- 
quarters,  extending  themselves  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  command  the  whole  course  of  the  Rhine  on 
both  sides,  while  the  allies  were  disposed  in  the 
landgraviate  of  Hesse-Cassel,  and  in  the  bishoprics 
of  Munster,  Paderborn,  and  Hildesheim.  The  Bri- 
tish troops  had  joined  them  so  late  in  the  season, 
that  they  had  no  opportunity  to  signalise  them- 
selves in  the  field ;  yet  the  fatigues  of  the  cam- 
paign, which  they  had  severely  felt,  proved  fatal 
to  their  commander,  the  duke  of  Marlborough, 
who  died  of  a  dysentery  at  Munster,  universally 
lamented. 

OPERATIONS  OF  THB  KING  OF  PRUSSIA. 

Ha  vi  mo  thus  particularised  the  operations  of  the 
allied  army  since  the  commencement  of  .the  cam- 
paign, we  shall  now  endeavour  to  trace  the  steps  of 
the  king  of  Prussia,  from  the  period  to  which  his 
army  was  assembled  for  action.  Having  collected 
his  force  as  soon  as  the  season  would  permit,  ho 
undertook  the  siege  of  Sehweidnits  in  form  on  the 
twentyArst  day  of  March :  and  carried  on  his  oper- 
ations with  such  -vigour,  that  in  thirteen  days  the 
garrison  surrendered  themselves  prisoners  of  war, 
after  baring  lost  one  half  of  their  number  in  the 
defence  of  the  place.  Whue  one  part  of  his  troops 
were  engaged  la  this  service,  he  himself,  at  the 
head  of  another,  advanced  to  the  eastern  frontier 
of  Bohemia,  and  sent  a  detachment  as  far  as  Trau- 
tenaw,  garrisoned  by  a  body  of  Austrians,  who, 
after  an  obstinate  resistance,  abandoned  the  place, 
and  retreated  towards  their  grand  army.  By  this 
success  he  opened  to  himself  a  way  into  Bohemia, 
by  which  he  poured  In  detachments  of  light  troops, 
to  raise  contributions,  and  harass  the  out-posts  of 
the  enemy.  At  the  same  time  the  baron  de  la 
Mothe  Fouquet  marched  with  another  body  against 
the  Austrian  general  Jahnus,  posted  in  the  county 
of  Glats,  whom  he  obliged  to  abandon  all  the  posts 
he  occupied  In  that  country,  and  pursued  as  far  as 
Nachod,  withm  twenty  miles  of  Koningsgrats,  where 
the  grand  Austrian  army  was  encamped,  under  the 
command  of  mareschal  Daun,  who  had  lately  ar- 
rived from  Vienna  (11).  Over  and  above  these  ex- 
cursions, the  king  ordered  a  body  of  thirty  thousand 
men  to  be  assembled,  to  act  under  the  command  of 
his  brother  prince  Henry,  an  accomplished  warrior, 
against  the  army  of  the  empire,  which  the  prince 
de  Deux-ponts,  with  great  difficulty,  made  a  shift  to 
form  again  near  Bamberg,  in  Franconia. 

The  ling  of  Prussia,  whose  designs  were  perhaps 
even  greater  than  he  cared  to  own,  resolved  to 
shift  the  theatre  of  the  war,  and  penetrate  into 
Moravia,  a  fertile  country,  which  had  hitherto  been 
kept  sacred  from  ravage  and  contribution.  Having 
formed  an  army  of  firry  thousand  choice  troops, 
near  Neiss,  In  Silesia,  he  divided  them  into  three 
columns ;  the  first  commanded  by  mareschal  Keith, 
tike  second  by  himself  in  person,  and  the  third  con- 
ducted by  prince  Maurice  of  Anhault-Dessau.  In 
the  latter  end  of  April  they  began  their  march  to- 
wards Moravia ;  and  general  De  la  Yille,  who  com- 
manded a  body  of  troops  in  that  country,  retired  as 
they  advanced,  after  having  thrown  a  strong  rein- 
forcement into  Ohnuts.  which  the  king  was  deter- 
mined to  besiege.  Had  he  passed  by  this  fortresn, 
which  was  strongly  fortified  and  well  provided 
for  a  vigorous  defence,  he  might  have  advanced 
to  the  gates  of  Vienna,  and  reduced  the  emperor  to 
the  necessity  of  suing  for  peace  on  his  own  terms ; 
but  it  seems  he  was  unwilling  to  deviate  so  far  from 
the  common  ■»*^'-  of  war  as  to  leave  t  fortified 
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place  in  the  rear;  and,  therefore,  he  determined  to 
make  himself  master  of  it  before  he  should  pro. 
ceed.  For  this  purpose  it  was  immediately  invest- 
ed :  orders  were  issued  to  hasten  up  the  heavy  ar- 
tillery, and  mareschal  Keith  was  appointed  to  su- 
Strintend  and  direct  the  operations  of  the  siege, 
eanwhile,  the  Austrian  commander,  count  T>aunf 
being  informed  of  bis  Prussian  majesty's  motions 
and  designs,  quitted  his  camp  at  Leutomyssel  in 
Bohemia*  and  entered  Moravia  by  the  way  of  Billa. 
Being  still  too  weak  to  encounter  the  Prussians  in 
the  field,  he  extended  his  troops  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  kinp/s  army,  between  Gewita  and  Lit- 
tau,  in  a  mountainous  situation,  where  he  ran  little 
or  no  risk  of  being  attacked.  Here  he  remained 
for  some  time  in  quiet,  with  tike  fertile  country  of 
Bohemia  in  his  rear,  from  whence  he  drew  plenti- 
ful supplies,  and  received  daily  reinforcements. 
His  scheme  was  to  relieve  the  besieged  occasion- 
ally ;  to  harass  the  besiegers,  and  to  intercept  their 
~"     "  this 


convoys  from  Silesia;  and  this  scheme  succeeded 
to  his  wish.    Olmutz  is  so  extensive  in  its  works, 
and  so  peculiarly  situated  on  the  river  Morava,  that 
it  could  not  be  completely  invested  without  weaken- 
ing the  posts  of  the  besieging  army,  by  extending 
them  to  a  prodigious  circuit ;  so  that,  in  some  parts 
they  were  easily  forced  by  detachments  in  the 
night,  who  fell  upon  them  suddenly,  and  seldom 
failed  to  introduce  into  the  place  supplies  of  men, 
provisions,  and  ammunition.    The  forage  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  city  having  been  previously 
destroyed,  the  Prussian  horse  were  obliged  to  make 
excursions  at  a  great  distance,  consequently  ex- 
posed to  fatigue,  and  liable  to  surprise  ;  and,  in  a 
word,  die  Prussians  were  not  Very  expert  in  tfae 
art  of  town  taking. 

Count  Daun  knew  how  to  take  advantage  of  these 
circumstances,  without  hazarding  a  battle,  to  which 
the  king  provoked  him  in  vain.    While  the  garrison 
made  repeated  sallies  to  retard  the  operations  of  the 
besiegers,  the  Austrian  general  harassed  their  forag- 
ing parties,  fell  upon  different  quarters  of  then* 
army  in  the  night,  and  kept  them  in  continnal  alarm.     -«.«.„.«.  -.„  ...........  -»— ~.,  _«.  —  _«,  ^«- 

Nevertheless,  the  king  finished  his  first  parallel;  I  had-  broken  down  the  bridges  over  the  Elbe, 
and  proceeded  with  such  vigour   as   seemed   to  I  king  ordered  them  to  be  repaired  with  all 
promise  a  speedy  reduction  of  the  place,  when  his    tion,  being  determined  to  attack  the 
design  was  entirely  frustrated  by  an  untoward  ind-    trenchments ;  but  general  Buccow  did  not 
dent.     Mareschal  Daun,  having  received   inteBi- 

from  Silesia 


own  dominions,  and  take  the  route  of  Bohemia,  Us 
frontiers  of  which  were  left  uncovered  by  maresehd 
Daun's  last  motion,  when  he  advanced  his  quarter* 
to  Posnits,  in. order  to  succour  Ohmrtz  the  more 
effectually.  '  After  tUe  king  had  taken  his  measures, 
he  carefnlly  concealed  ;Uh1  design  from  the  enemy., 
and,  notwithstanding*  the  loss  of  bis  convoy,  pro- 
secuted the  operations  of  the  siege  with  redoubled 
vigour,  till  the  first  day  of  July,  when  he  decamped 
in  the  night,  and  began'  hit  -march  to  Bohemia. 
He  himself,  with  one  division,  took  the  road  1s 
Konits ;  and  mareschal  Keith  bavins;  brought  away 
all  the  artillery,  except  four  mortars,  and.  one  da* 
abled  cannon,  pursued  his  march  by  the  way  of 
Littau  to  Mugutz  and  Tribau.  Although  his  Prus- 
sian majesty  nad  gained  an  entire  march  upon  the 
Austrians,  their  fight  troops,  commanded  by  the 
generals  Buccow  and  Laudohn,  did  not  fail  to  at* 
tend  and  harass  his  army  in  their  retreat ;  but  then- 
endeavours  were  in  a  great  measure  frustrated  by 
the  conduct  and  circumspection  of  the  Prm 
commanders.  After  the  rear  of  the  army  had 
sed  the  denies  of  Krenau,  general  Lasci,  who 
posted  at  Gibau  with  a  large  body  of  Ansf 
troops,  occupied  the  village  of  Krenau  with  a  de- 
tachment of  grenadiers,  who  were  soon  dislodged ; 
and  the  Prussians  pursued  their  march  by  Zwittan 
to  Leutomyssel,  where  they  seised  a  magazine  of 
meal  and  forage.  In  the  mean  time,  general  de 
Ratxo,  who  conducted  the  provisions  an< 
found  the  hills  of  Hollitz  possessed  by  the 
who  cannonaded  him  as  he  advanced;  bat 
chal  Keith  coming  np  ordered  him  to  be  attacked 
in  the  rear,  and  they  fled  into  a  wood  with  precipi- 
tation, with  the  loss  of  six  officers  and  three  hundred 
men,  who  were  taken  prisoners.  While  the  mares- 
chal was  thus  employed,  the  king  proceeded  from 
Leutomyssel  to  Koningsgratz,  where  general  Buc- 
cow, who  had  got  the  start  of  him,  was  posted  wish 
seven  thousand  men  behind  the  Elbe,  and  in  the 
intrenchments  which  they  had  thrown  np  all  round 
the  city.  The  Prussian  troops  as  they  arrived 
sed  over  the  little  river  Adler,  and 


J  fence  that  a  large  convoy  had  set  out 
or  the  Prussian  camp,  resolved  to  siese  this  oppor- 
tunity of  compelling  the  king  to  desist  from  his  en- 
enterprise.    He  sent  general  Jahnus,  with  a  strong 
body  of  troops,  towards  Bahrn,  and  another  detach- 
ment to  Stadtouebe,  with  instructions  to  attack  the 
convoy  on  different  sides ;  while  he  himself  advanc- 
ed towards  the'besiegers,  as  if  he  intended  to  give 
them  battle.    The  king  of  Prussia,  far  from  being 
deceived  by  this  feint,  began,  from  the  motions  of 
the  Austrian  general,  to  suspect  his  real  scheme, 
and  immediately  despatched  general  Ziothen,  with 
a  strong  reinforcement,  to  protect  the  convoy,  which 
was  escorted  by  eight  battalions,  and  about  four 
thousand  men,  who  had  been  sick,  and  were  just 
recovered.    Before  this  officer  joined  them,  the  con- 
voy had  been  attacked  on  the  twenty-eighth  day  of 
June ;  but  the  assailants  were  repulsed  with  con- 
siderable loss.     Mareschal  Daun,  however,  took 
care  that  they  should  be  immediately  reinforced; 
and  next  day  the  attack  was  renewed  with  much 
greater  effect.    Four  hundred  waggons,  guarded  by 
four  battalions,  and  about  one  thousand  troopers, 
had  just  passed  the  denies  of  Domstadt,  when  the 
Austrians  charged  them  furiously  on  every  side ; 
the  communication  between  the  bead  and  the  rest 
of  the  convoy  was  cut  off;  and  general  Ziethen, 
after  having  exerted  all  his  efforts  for  its  preserva- 
tion, being  obliged  to  abandon  the  waggons,  retired 
to  Troppau.    Thus  the  whole  convoy  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  who  took  above  six  hundred 
prisoners,  together  with  general  Putkammer ;  and 
the  king  of  Prussia  was  obliged  to  relinquish  his 
enterprise.    This  was  a  mortifying  necessity  to  a 
prince  of  his  high  spirit,  at  a  time  when  he  saw 
himself  on  the  eve  of  reducing  the  place,  notwith- 
standing the  gallant  defence  which  had  been  made 
by  general  Marshal,  the  governor.    Nothing  now 
remained  but  to  raise  the  siege,  and  retire  without 
loss,  in  the  face  of  a  vigilant  enemy,  prepared  to 
seise  every  opportunity  of  advantage :  a  task  which, 
how  hard  soever  it  may  appear,  ho  performed  with 
equal  dexterity  and  success.    Instead  of  retiring 
into  Silesia,  he  resolved  to  avert  the  war  from  his 


his  approach.  He  abandoned  his  hitrenchmeuts, 
and  retired  with  his  troops  to  Clumets ;  so  that  the 
king  took  possession  of  the  most  important  post  of 
Koningsgrats  without  further  opposition.  An  Aus- 
trian corps  having  taken  post  between  him  and 
Hollits,  in  order  to  obstruct  die  march  of  the  artil- 
lery, he  advanced  against  them  in  person,  and  hav- 
ing driven  them  from  the  place,  all  his  cannon, 
litazy  stores,  provision,  with  fifteen  hundred 
and  wounded  men,  arrived  in  safety  at 
grata,  where  the  whole  army  encamped.  Hi 
tion  was  to  transfer  the  seat  of  war  from  Moravia 
to  Bohemia,  where  he  should  be  able  to 
more  easy  communication  with  his  own 
but  a  more  powerful  motive  soon  obliged  him  ts 
change  bis  resolution. 

PROGRESS  OF  THE  RUSSIANS. 

Aftkr  the  Russian  troops  under  Apraxia  had 
retreated  from  Pomerania  in  the  coarse  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  and  the  csarina  seemed  ready  to  change 
her  system,  tile  courts  of  Vienna  and  Versailles  had, 
by  dint  of  subsidies,  promises,  presents  and  intrigues, 
attached  her,  in  all  appearance,  more  firmly  than 
ever  to  the  confederacy,  and  even  induced  her  Co 
augment  the  number  of  troops  destined  to  act 
against  the  Prussian  monarch.  She  not  only  signed 
her  accession  in  form  to  the  quadruple  alnencr 
with  the  empress-queen  and  the  kings  of  France 
and  Sweden ;  but,  in  order  to  manifest  her  seal  ts 
the  common  cause,  she  disgraced  her  chancelkw. 
count  Bestuchef,  who  was  supposed  averse  to  the 
war:  she  divided  her  forces  Into  separate  bodies, 
under  the  command  of  the  generals  Former  and 
Browne,  and  ordered  them  to  put  their  troops  ia 
motion  in  the  middle  of  winter.  Fermer  accordingly 
began  his  march  in  the  beginning  of  January,  and 
on  the  twenty-second  his  light  troops  took  possession 
of  Koningsberg,  the  capital  of  Prussia,  without  op 
position  :  for  the  king's  forces  had  quitted  Chat i — " 
try,  in  order  to  prosecute  the  war  in  the 
parts  of  Pomerania.  They  did  not,  however, 
tain  themselves  in  this  part  of  the  country;  bat, 
after  having  ravaged  some  districts,  returned  to  the 
main  .body,    which  halted  on  the  Vistula,  to  tht 
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me  audi  dbtnlttiu*  of  the  city  of  Danbdck.  Tho 
resident  of  the  carina  actually  demanded  that 
the  magistrates  should  reoeivo  a  Russian  garri- 
eon :  a  demand  which  they  not  only  peremptor- 
ily refused,  bat  ordered  all  the  eitisens  to  arms, 
and  took  every  other  method  to  provide  for  their 
defence.  At  length,  after  some  negotiation  with 
general  Former,  the  affair  was  compromised :  he 
desisted  from  the  demand,  and  part  of  his  troops 

Cissed  the  Vistula,  seemingly  to  invade  Pomerania, 
the  eastern  part  of  which  count  Dohna  had  as- 
sembled an  army  of  Prussians  to  oppose  their  pro. 
mress.  But  after  they  had  pulaged  the  open  conn* 
try,  they  rejoined  their  main  body;  and  general 
Jfermer,  turning  to  the  left,  advanced  to  Silesia,  in 
order  to  co-operate  with  the  other  Russian  army 
commanded  by  Browne,  who  had  taken  his  route 
through  Poland,  and  already  passed  the  Poena.  By 
first  of  July,  both  bodies  had  reached  the  fron- 
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tiers  of  Silesia,  and  some  of  their  cossacks,  pene- 
trating into  that  province,  had  committed  dreadful 


,,  and  overwhelmed  the  inhabitants  with 
consternation.  Count  Dohna,  with  the  Prussian 
army  under  his  command,  had  attended  their  mo- 
tion*, and  even  passed  the  Oder  at  Frankfort,  as  if 
he  had  intended  to  give  them  battle ;  but  he  was 
too  much  inferior  m  number  to  hazard  such  a  step, 
'which  became  an  object  of  his  sovereign's  own  per- 
sonal attention.  M areschal  Daun  had  followed  the 
king  into  Bohemia,  and,  on  the  twenty-second  day 
of  July,  encamped  on  the  hills  of  Iibischau,  a  situ- 
ation almost  inaccessible,  where  he  resolved  to 
remain,  and  watch  the  motions  of  the  Prussian 
monarch,  until  some  opportunity  should  offer  of 
acting  to  advantage.  Nature  seems  to  have  ex- 
pressly formed  this  commander  with  talents  to  pen- 
etrate the  designs,  embarrass  the  genius,  and  check 
the  impetuosity  of  the  Prussian  monarch.  He  was 
lastly  compared  to  Fabius  Maximus,  distinguished 
by  the  epithet  of  Cunctator.  He  possessed  all  the 
▼lguaace,  caution,  and  sagacity  of  that  celebrated 
Roman.  like  him,  he  hovered  on  the  skirts  of  the 
enemy,  harassing  their  parties,  accustoming  the 
soldiers  to  strict  discipline,  hard  service,  and  the 
face  of  a  formidable  foe,  and  watching  for  oppor- 
tunities, which  he  knew  how  to  seise  with  equal 
courage  and  celerity. 

THE  PRUSSIANS  DEFEAT  THE  RUSSIANS. 
Thk  king  of  Prussia,  being  induced  by  a  concur- 
rence of  motives  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  Rus- 
sians in  Silesia,  made  his  dispositions  for  retreating 
from  Bohemia,  and  on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  July 
quitted  the  camp  at  Koningsgrata.  He  was  attend- 
ed in  bis  march  by  three  thousand  Austrian  light 
troops,  who  did  not  fail  to  incommode  his  rear; 
bat,  notwithstanding  these  impediments,  he  passed 
the  If ittau,  proceeded  on  his  route,  and  on  the  ninth 
day  of « August  arrived  at  Landshut.  From  thence 
he  hastened  with  a  detachment  towards  Frankfort 
on  the  Oder,  and  joined  the  army  commanded  by 
lieutenant-general  Dohna  at  Gorges.  Then  die 
whole  army  passed  the  Oder  by  a  bridge  thrown 
orer  at  Gatavise,  and  having  rested  one  day,  ad- 
vanced to  Dertmitael,  where  he  encamped.  The 
sUuMosms  under  general  Fenner,  were  posted  on 
the  other  side  of  the  little  river  Mkzel,  their  right 
j  extending  to  the  village  of  Zicker,  and  their  left  to 
Qaertchem.  The  king  being  determined  to  haaard 
a  battle,  passed  the  afitsel  on  the  twenty-fifth  in  the 
morning,  and  turning  the  flank  of  the  enemy,  drew 
np  Us  army  in  order  of  battle  in  the  plain  between 
the  little  river  and  the  town  of  Zorndorf.  The  Rus- 
sians, by  whom  he  was  outnumbered,  did  not  de- 
cline the  dispute :  but  as  the  ground  did  not  permit 
them  to  extend  themselves,  they  appeared  in  four 
lines,  forming  a  front  on  every  side,  defended  bv 
cannon  and  a  chevaux-de-frise,  their  right  flank 
covered  by  the  village  of  Zwioker.  After  a  warm 
cannonade,  the  Prussian  infantry  were  ordered  to 
attack  the  village,  and  a  body  of  grenadiers  advan- 
ced to  the  assault:  but  tins  brigade  unexpectedly 
giving  way,  occasioned  a  considerable  opening  in 
die  hoe,  and  left  the  whole  left  flank  of  the  infantry 
uncovered.  Before  the  enemy  could  take  advantage 
of  this  incident,  the  interval  was  filled  up  by  the 
cavalry  under  the  command  of  general  fteydlita ; 
and  the  king,  with  his  usual  presence  of  mind,  sub- 
stituted another  choice  body  of  troops  to  carry  on 
the  attack.  This  began  about  noon(  and  continued 
for  some  time,  during  which  both  sides  fought  with 
equal  courage  and  perseverance :  at  length  general 


SeydHts,  having  routed  the  Russian  cavalry,  fell 
upon  the  flank  of  the  infantry  with  great  fury,  which 
being  also  dreadfully  annoyed  by  the  Prussian  ar- 
tillery, they  abandoned  the  village,  together  with 
their  military  chest,  and  great  part  of  their  bag- 
gage. Notwithstanding  this  loss,  which  had  greatly 
disordered  their  right  wing,  they  continued  to  stand 
their  ground,  and  terrible  havoc  was  made  among 
them,  not  only  with  the  sword  and  bayonet,  but 
also  by  the  cannon,  which  were  loaded  with  grape 
shot,  and  being  excellently  served,  did  great  exe- 
cution. Towards  evening  the  confusion  among  them 
increased  to  such  a  degree,  that  in  all  probability 
they  would  have  been  entirely  routed,  had  they  not 
been  favoured  by  the  approaching  darkness,  as  well 
as  by  a  particular  operation  which  was  very  gal- 
lantly performed.  One  of  the  Russian  generals 
perceiving  the  fortune  of  the  day  turned  against 
them,  rallied  a  select  body  of  troops,  and  made  a 
vigorous  impression  on  the  right  wing  of  the  Prus- 
sians. This  effort  diverted  their  attention  so  strong* 
ly  to  that  quarter,  that  the  right  of  the  Russians 
enjoyed  a  respite,  during  which  they  retired  in 
tolerable  order,  and  occupied  a  new  post  on  the 
right,  where  the  rest  of  their  forces  were  the  more 
easily  assembled.  In  this  battle  they  are  said  to 
have  lost  above  fifteen  thousand  men.  thirty  seven 
colours,  five  standards,  twelve  mortars,  the  greater 
part  of  their  baggage,  and  above  one  hundred  pieces 
of  cannon.  Among  the  prisoners  mat  fell  into  tho 
hands  of  the  victor,  were  several  general  officers, 
and  a  good  number  lost  their  lives  on  the  -field  of 
battle.  The  victory  cost  the  king  above  two  thou- 
sand men.  including  some  officers  of  distinction, 
particularly  two  aides-da-camp,  who  attended  bis 
own  person,  which  he  exposed  without  scruple  to 
all  the  perils  of  the  day.  It  would  have  redounded 
still  more  to  bis  glory,  had  he  put  a  stop  to  the 
carnage ;  for,  after  all  resistance  was  at  an  end,  the 
wretched  Russians  were  hewn  down  without  mercy. 
It  must  be  owned,  indeed,  that  the  Prussian  soldiers 
were,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  exasperated  against 
this  enemy,  because  they  had  laid  waste  the  coun- 
try, burned  the  villages,  ruined  the  peasants,  and 
committed  many  horrid  acts  of  barbarity,  which  the 
practice  of  war  could  not  authorise.  [See  note  3  O, 
at  the  end  of  this  Vol.]  Tho  Prussian  army  passed 
the  night  under  arms,  and  next  morning  the  can- 
nonade was  renewed  against  the  enemy,  who,  ne- 
vertheless, maintained  that  position,  without  flinch- 
ing. On  the  twenty-seventh,  they  seemed  deter- 
mined to  haaard  another  action,  and  even  attack 
the  conquerors:  instead  of  advancing,  however, 
they  took  the  route  of  Landsberg ;  but  afterwards 
turned  off  towards  Vietsel,  and  posted  themselves 
between  the  river  Warta  and  that  village.  Imme- 
diately after  the  battle,  general  Fermer  (12),  who 
had  received  a  slight  wound  in  the  action,  sent  a 
trumpet  with  a  letter  to  lieutenant-general  Dohna, 
desiring  a  suspension  of  arms  for  two  or  three  days 
to  bury  the  dead,  and  take  care  of  the  wounded ; 
and  presenting  to  his  Prussian  majesty  the  humble 
request  of  general  Browne,  who  was  much  weak- 
ened with  the  loss  of  blood,  that  he  might  have  a 
passport,  by  virtue  of  which  he  could  be  removed 
to  a  place  where  he  should  find  such  accommoda- 
tion as  bis  situation  required.  In  answer  to  this 
message,  count  Dohna  gave  tho  Russian  general  to 
understand,  that  as  his  Prussian  majesty  remained 
master  of  the  field,  he  would  give  the  necessary 
orders  for  interring  the  dead,  and  taking  care  of  the 
wounded  on  both  sides :  he  refused  a  suspension  of 
arms,  but  granted  the  request  of  general  Browne  ; 
and  concluded  bis  letter  by  complaining  of  the  out- 
rages which  the  Russian  troops  still  continued  to 
commit,  in  pillaging  and  burning  the  king's  vil- 
lages. 

The  king  of  Prussia  had  no  sooner  repulsed  the 
enemy  in  one  quarter,  than  his  presence  was  re- 
quired in  another.  When  he  quitted  Bohemia, 
mareschal  Daun,  at  the  head  of  the  Austrian  aimy, 
and  the  prince  de  Deuxponts,  who  commanded  the 
forces  of  the  empire,  advanced  to  the  Elbe,  in  order 
to  surround  the  king's  brother  prince  Henry,  who, 
without  immediate  succour,  would  not  have  been 
able  to  preserve  hit  footing  in  Saxony.  The  Prus- 
sian monarch,  therefore,  determined  to  support  him 
with  all  possible  expedition.  In  a  few  nays  after 
the  battle,  he  began  his  march  from  Custrin  with  a 
reinforcement  or  twenty  four  battalions  and  great 
part  of  his  cavalry,  and  pursued  his  route  with  such 
unwearied  diligence,  that  by  the  fifth  day  of  Sep 
3N 
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tember  1m  reached  Torgau,  and  on  the  eleventh 
joined  bis  brother.  Mareschal  Daun  had  posted 
himself  at  Stolpeo,  to  the  eastward  of  the  Elbe, 
in  order  to  preserve  am  easy  communication  with 
the  army  ofthe  empire  encamped  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Koningstein,  to  favour  the  operation*  of 
Eneral  Laudohn,  who  had  advanced  through  the 
wer  Lusatia  to  the  frontiers  of  Brandenburgh  : 
to  make  a  diversion  from  the  southern  parts  of 
Silesia,  where  a  body  of  Austrian  troops  acted  un- 
der the  command  of  the  generals  Haarache  and  de 
Ville ;  and  to  interrupt  the  communication  between 
prince  Henry  and  the  capital  of  Saxony.  On  the 
fifth  day  of  September,  die  garrison  in  the  strong 
of  Koningstein  surrendered  themselves 
of  war,  after  a  very  feeble  resistance,  to 
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the  prince  de  Deuxponts,  who  forthwith  took  pos- 
session of  the  strong  camp  at  Puma.  When  the 
king  of  Prussia  therefore  arrived  at  Dresden,  he 
found  the  army  of  the  empire  in  wis  position,  and 
mareschal  Daun  in  a  still  stronger  situation  at 
Stolpen,  with  bridges  of  communication  thrown 
over  the  Erne,  so  that  he  could  not  attack  them 
with  any  prospect  of  advantage.  He  had  no  other 
resolution  to  take  but  that  of  endeavouring  to  cut 
them  off  from  supplies  of  provision,  and  with  this 
view  he  marched  to  Bautaen,  which  he  occupied. 
This  motion  obliged  the  Austrian  general  to  quit  his 
camp  at  Stolpen,  but  he  chose  another  of  equal 
strength  t.t  Iibau ;  yet  ho  afterward*  advanced  to 
Rittlitn,  that  he  might  be  at  hand  to  seise  the  first 
mvourable  occasion  of  executing  the  resolution  he 
had  formed  to  attack  the  Prussians.  The  king  hav- 
ing detached  general  Ratsow  on  his  left,  to  take 
possession  of  Weissenberg,  marched  forwards  with 
the  body  of  his  army,  and  posted  himself  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Hochkirchen,  after  having  dis- 
lodged the  Austrian*  from  that  village.  Matters 
were  now  brought  to  such  a  delicate  crisis,  that  a 
battle  seemed  Inevitable,  and  equally  desired  by 
both  parties,  as  an  event  that  would  determine 
whether  the  Austrians  should  be  obliged  to  retreat 
for  winter-quarters  into  Bohemia,  or  be  enabled  to 
maintain  their  ground  in  Saxooy.    In  this  situation 

gareschal  Daun  resolved  to  act  offensively;  and 
rmed  a  scheme  for  attacking  the  right  flank  of 
the  Prussians  by  surprise.  This  measure  was  sug- 
gested to  him  by  an  oversight  of  the  Prussians,  who 
had  neglected  to  occupy  the  heights  that  command- 
ed the  village  of  Hochkirchen,  which  was  only 
guarded  by  a  few  free  companies.  He  determined 
to  take  the  advantage  of  a'very  dark  night,  and  to 
employ  the  flower  of  his  whole  army  on  this  impor- 
tant service,  well  knowing,  that  should  they  pene- 
trate through  the  flank  of  the  enemy,  the  whole 
Prussian  army  would  be  disconcerted,  and  in  all 
probability  entirely  ruined.  Having  taken  his 
measures  with  wonderful  secrecy  and  circumspec- 
tion, the  troops  began  to  move  in  the  night  between 
the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  of  October,  favoured 
by  a  thick  fog,  which  greatly  increased  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night.  Their  first  care  was  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  hill  that  commanded  Hochkirchen, 
from  whence  they  poured  down  upon  the  village, 
of  which  they  took  possession,  after  having  cut  in 
nieces  the  free  companies  posted  there.  The  ac- 
tion began  in  this  quarter  about  four  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  continued  several  hours  with  great  fury, 
for,  notwithstanding  the  impetuous  efforts  of  the 
Austrian  troops,  and  the  confusion  occasioned 
among  the  Prussians  by  the  surprise,  a  vigorous 
stand  was  made  by  some  general  oncers,  who,  with 
admirable  expedition  and  presence  of  mind,  assem- 
bled and  arranged  the  troops  as  they  could  take  to 
their  arms,  and  led  them  up  to  the  attack  without 
distinction  of  regiment,  place,  or  precedence. 
While  the  action  was  obstinately  and  desperately 
maintained  in  this  place,  amidst  all  the  horrors  of 
darkness,  carnage,  and  confusion,  the  king  being 
alarmed,  exerted  all  his  personal  activity,  address, 
and  recollection,  in  drawing  regularity  from  disor- 
der, arranging  the  different  corps,  altering  posi- 
tions, reinforcing  weak  posts,  encouraging  the  sol- 
diery, and  opposing  the  efforts  of  the  enemy  ;  for 
although  they  made  their  chief  impression  upon  the 
right,  by  the  village  of  Hochkirchen,  maroahal  Daun, 
in  order  to  divide  the  attention  of  the  king,  made 
another  attack  upon  the  left,  which  was  with  diffi- 
culty sustained,  and  effectually  prevented  him 
from  sending  reinforcements  to  the  right,  where 
mareschal  Keith  under  the  greatest  disadvantages, 
bore  the  brunt  of  the  enemy's  chief  endeavours. 
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Thus  the  bettie  raged  till  nine  in  fhe 
this  gallant  officer  was  shot  through  Use 
Prince  Francis  of  Brunswick  had  met  with  the 
fate;  prince  Maurice  of  Anhaltwas  wounded  sad 
taken  prisoner,  and  many  others  were  either  slant 
or  disabled.  As  the  right  wing  had  been  surprised, 
the  tents  continued  standing,  and  greatly  tnnliai 
raised  them  in  their  defence.  Hie  soldiers  had 
never  been  properly  drawn  up  in  ordei 
my  still  persevered  in  their  attack  with 
reinforcements  and  redoubled  resolution ; 
considerable  slaughter  was  made  by  their 
which  they  had  brought  up  to  the  heights  of 
kirohen.  All  these  circumstances  con 
could  not  fail  to  increase  the  confusion  and 
of  the  Prussians;  so  that  about  ten  the 
obliged  to  retire  to  Pobreechuta,  with 
seven  thousand  men,  of  all  his  tents 
his  baggage.  Nor  had  the  Austrian  ge 
cause  to  boast  of  his  victory.  His  loss  of 
pretty  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  Prussian 
and  whatever  reputation  he  might  hare  acquired  in 
foiling  that  enterprising  prince,  certainly  * —  -*  — '— 
did  not  take  effect  in  its  full  extent,  for 
sians  were  next  day  in  a  condition  to 
other  engagement.  The  king  of  Prussia 
tained  no  damage  which  he  could  not  easily  re] 
except  the  death  of  mareschal  Keith,  which 
doubtless  an  irreparable  misfortune.  [***  note  a 
Y,  at  the  end  of  this  Voi.) 

His  Prussian  majesty  remained  with  h* 
ten  days  at  Dohresohuts,  during  which  he 
oured  to  bring  the  Austrian*  to  u  second 
ment ;  but  count  Damn  declined  the  invitation,  and 
kept  his  forces  advantageously  posted  on  emeu 
planted  with  artillery.    His  aim  having  been 
trated  at  Hochkirchen,  where  he  fought  with 
advantages  on  his  side,  he  would  not  hazard 
battle  on  equal  terms,  with  such  an  enta 
enemy,  rendered  more  vigilant  by  the  check, 
received}  already   reinforced  from   the 
prinoe  Henry,  and  eager  for  an  opportunity 
trieve  the  laurel  which  had  been  snatched 
hhn  by  the  wiles  of  stratagem,  rather  than  by 

hand  of  valour.    Count  Daun,  having  nothing  a 

to  hope  from  the  active  operations  ofhis  own  anary, 
contented  himself  with  amusing  the  Prussian  mow 
arch  in  Lusatia,  while  the  Austrian  generals, 
Harsche  and  De  Vflle,  should  prosecute  the  reduc- 
tion of  Neiss  and  Cosel,  in  Silesia,  which  they  now 
actually  invested*  As  the  Prussian  monarch 
not  spare  detachments  to  oppose  every  dil 
corps  ofhis  enemies  that  acted  against  him  in 
ferent  parol  of  his  dominions,  he  resolved  to : 
up  in  activity  what  he  wanted  in  number,  and  if 
possible  to  raise  the  siege  of  Neiss  in  person.  With 
this  view  he  decamped  from  Dobrescnuts,  end,  m 
sight  of  the  enemy,  marched  to  Gorlita  without  the 
least  mtenuption.  From  thenes  he  proceeded  to- 
wards SSesia  with  his  usual  exp 
standing  all  the  endeavours  and  activity  of  i 
Laudohn,  who  harassed  the  rear  of  the 
and  gained  some  petty  advantages  over 
Count  Daun  not  only  sent  this  detached  corps 
retard  them  in  their  march ;  but,  at  the 
by  another  route,  detached  a  strong  reinfbi 
to  the  army  of  the  besiegers.  In  the 
having  received  intelligence  that  the  army  of  \_ 
Henry  in  Saxony  was  considerably  weakened*  he 
himself  marched  thither,  in  hopes  of  expelling  the 
prince  from  that  country,  and  reducing  the  capital 
in  the  king's  absence.  Indeed,  his  designs  were  stfl 
more  extensive,  for  he  proposed  to  reduce  Dres- 
den, Leipeic,  and  Torgau  at  the  same  time ;  the  first 
with  the  main  body  under  his  own  direction,  the 
second  by  the  army  of  the  empire  under  the 
de  Deuxponts,  and  the  third  by  a  corps  vj 
oral  Haddick,  while  the  forces  directed  by 
should  exclude  the  king  from  Lnaatia.  In 
tion  of  this  plan  he  marched  directly  to  the 
which  he  passed  at  Pima,  and  advanced  to 
den,  which  he  hoped  would  surrender  without  put- 
ting hhn  to  the  trouble  of  a  formal  siege.  The  army 
of  prince  Henry  had  already  retired  to  the  west- 
ward of  this  capita]  before  the  prince  de  Deuxponts, 
who  had  found  means  to  cut  off  Ins 
with  Leipeic,  and  even  invested  that  city, 
these  transactions  general  Haddick 
against  Torgau. 

SUBTJBBS  OP  DRESDEN  BURNT 
Tax  neld-mareschal  count  Daun 
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the  ffcxn  «ey  of  November  within  right  of  Dres- 
den, at  the  bead  of  sixty  thousand  men,  encamped 
mext  day  at  Lockowita,  and  on  the  eighth  hi*  ad- 
vanced troopo  attacked  the  Prussian  hussars  «and 
independent  battalions,  which  were  posted  at! 
Striaaeen  and  Omenewieae.  Count  Schmettan, ' 
who  commanded  the  garrison,  amounting  to  ten 
thousand  men,  apprehensive  that,  in  the  coarse  of 
Skirmishing,  the  Austrian  troops  might  enter  the 
submrbs  peuVmell,  posted  colonel  Itaenplita,  with 
seven  hundred  men,  in  the  redoubts  that  surround- 
ed the  suburbs,  that  in  case  of  emergency  they 
might  support  the  irregulars :  at  the  same  time,  as 
the  booses  that  constituted  the  suburbs  were  gen- 
erally so  high  as  to  overlook  the  ramparts,  and 
command  the  city,  he  prepared  combustibles,  and 
gave  notice  to  the  magistrates  that  they  would  be 
set  on  fire  as  soon  as  an  Austrian  should  appear 
within  the  place.  This  must  have  been  a  dreadful 
declaration  to  the  inhabitants  of  these  suburbs, 
which  compose  one  of  the  most  elegant  towns  m 
JSurope.  In  these  houses,  which  were  generally 
lofty  and  magnificent,  the  fashionable  and  wealthy 
class  of  people  resided,  and  here  a  number  of  art- 

its  carried  on  a  variety  of  curioas  manufactures, 
i  vain  the  magistrates  implored  the  mercy  and 
forbearance  of  the  Prussian  governor,  and  repre- 
sented, in  the  most  submissive  strata,  that  as  they 
were  unconcerned  in  the  war,  they  hoped  they 
should  be  exempted  from  the  horrors  of  devastation. 
In  vain  the  royal  famfiy,  who  remained  at  Dresden, 
conjured  him  to  spare  that  last  refuge  of  distressed 
royalty,  and  allow  them  at  least  a  secure  residence, 
since  they  were  deprived  of  every  other  comfort. 
He  continued  inflexible,  or  rather  determined  to 
execute  the  orders  of  his  master,  which  indeed  he 
oould  not  disobey  with  any  regard  to  bis  own  safe- 
ty.   On  the  ninth  day  of  November,  about  noon, 
the  Austrian  vanguard  attacked  the  advanced  post 
of  the  garrison,  repelled  the  hussars,  drove  the  in- 
dependent battalion*  into  the  suburbs,  and  forced 
three  of  the  redoubts,  while  their  cannon  played 
upon  the  town.    The  governor,  expecting  a  vigor* 
ous  attack  next  day,  recalled  his  troops  within  the 
city,  after  they  had  set  fire  to  the  suburbs.    At 
three  in.  the  morning  the  signal  was  made  for  this 
terrible  conflagration,  which  in  a  little  thne  reduced 
to  ashes  the  beautiful  suburbs  of  Pirna,  which  had 
so  lately  flourished  as  the  seat  of  gayety,  pleasure, 
and  the  ingenious  arts.     Every  bosom  warmed 
with  benevolence  must  be  affected  at  the  recital  of 
such  calamities.    It  excites  not  only  our  compas- 
sion for  the  unhappy  sufferers,  but  also  our  resent- 
ment against  the  perpetrators  of  such  enormity. 
Mext  day  mareschal  Daun  sent  an  officer  to  count 
Schmettan,  with  a  message,  expressing  his  sur- 
prise at  the  destruction  of  the  suburbs  In  a  royal 
residence,  an  act  of  inhumanity  unheard  of  among 
christians.    He  desired  to  know  if  it  was  by  the 
governor's  order  this  measure  was  taken  :  and  as- 
sured hhn,  that  he  should  be  responsible,  in  his 
person,  for  whatever  outrages  had  been  or  might 
baeommitted  against  a  place  in  which  a  royal  fa- 
nuTy  resided.    Schmettan  gave  hhn  to  understand, 
that  he  had  orders  to  defend  the  town  to  the  last 
extremity,  and  that  the  preservation  of  what  re- 
mained depended  entirely  on  the  conduct  at  bis 
excellency ;  for,  should  he  think  proper  to  attack 
the  place,  he  (the  governor)  would  defend  himself 
from  house  to  house,  and  from  street  to  street,  and 
even  make  his  hurt  effort  in  the  royal  palace,  rather 
than  abandon  the  city.    He  excused  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  suburbs  as  a  necessary  measure,  author- 
feed  by  the  practice  of  war ;  but  he  would  have 
found  it  a  difficult  task  to  reconcile  this  step  to  the 
laws  of  eternal  justice,  and  far  less  to  the  dictates 
of  common  humanity.     Indeed,  if  the  scene  had 
happened  in  an  enemy's  country,  or  if  no  other 
step  could  have  saved  the  Hves  and  liberties  of 
himself  and  his  garrison,  such  a  desperate  remedy 
might  have  stood  excused  by  the  law  of  nature  and 
of  nations ;  but  on  this  occasion  he  occupied  a  neu- 
tral dry,  over  which  he  could  exercise  no  other 
Power  and  authority  but  that  which  he  derived 
from  illegal  force  and  violence  }  nor  was  he  at  all 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  sacrificing  the  plane  to 
•us  own  safety,  inasmuch  as  he  might  have  retired 
unmolested,  by  virtue  of  an  honourable  capitula- 
tion, which  however  he  did  not  demand.    Whether 
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reader  will  scarce  leave  to  the  deter- 
mination of  a  German  casuist  with  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  armed  men  in  his  retinue.    Be 
mis  as  it  will,  Mr.  Ponkkau,  the  Saxon  minister, 
hnmediatelv  after  this  tragedy  was  acted,  without 
waiting  for  his  master's  orders,  presented  a  memo- 
rial to  the  diet  of  the  empire,  complaining  of  it  as 
an  action  reserved  tor  the  history  of  the  war  which 
the  king  of  Prussia  had  kindled  in  Germany,  to  be 
transmitted  to  future  ages.    He  affirmed,  that,  in 
execution  of  Schmettaris  orders,  the  soldiers  had 
dispersed  themselves  in  the  streets  of  die  Pirna  and 
Witchen  suburbs,  broke  open  the  houses  and  shops, 
set  fire  to  the  combustibles,  added  fresh  fuel,  and, 
then  shut  the  doors ;  mat  the  violence  of  the  flames' 
was  kept  up  by  red-hot  balls  fired  into  the  houses, 
and  along  the  streets :  that  the  wretched  inhabit- 
ants, who  forsook  their  burning  houses,  were  slain 
by  the  fire  of  the  cannon  and  small  arms ;  that 
those  who  endeavoured  to  save  their  persons  and 
effects  were  pushed  down  and  destroyed  by  the 
bayonets  of  the  Prussian  soldiers  posted  in  the 
streets  for  that  purpose :  he  enumerated  particular 
instances  of  inhuman  barbarity,  and  declared  that 
a  great  number  of  people  perished,  either  amidst 
the  flames,  or  under  the  rums  of  die  houses.    The 
destruction  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  elegant  houses, 
and  the  .total  ruin  of  the  inhabitants,  were  circum- 
stances in  themselves  so  deplorable,  as  to  need  no 
aggravation  ;  but  the  account  of  the  Saxon  minister 
was  shamefully  exaggerated,  and  all  the  particular 
instances  of  cruelty  false  in  every  circumstance. 
Baron  Plotho,  the  minister  of  Brandenburgh,  did 
not  fail  to  answer  every  article  of  the  Saxon  memo- 
rial, and  refute  the  particulars  therein  alleged,  in  a 
fair  detail,  authenticated  by  certificates  under  the 
hands  of  the  magistrates,  judges,  and  principal  in- 
habitants  of  Dresden.     The  most  extraordinary 
part  of  this  defence  or  vindication  was  die  conclu- 
sion, in  which  the  baron  solemnly  assured  the  diet, 
that  the  king  of  Prussia,  from  bis  great  love  to 
mankind,  always  felt  the  greatest  emotion  of  souL 
and  the  most  exquisite  concern,  at  the  effusion  of 
blood,  the  devastation  of  cities  and  countries,  and 
die  horrors  of  war,  by  which  so  many  thousand  fel- 
low-creatures were  overwhelmed ;  and  that  if  his 
sincere  and  honest  inclination  to  procure  peace  to 
Germany,  his  dear  country,  had  met  with  the  least 
regard,  the  present  war,  attended  with  such  blood- 
shed and  desolation,  would  have  been  prevented 
and  avoided.    He,  therefore,  declared  that  those 
who  excited  the  present  troubles,  who.  instead  of 
extinguishing,  threw  oil  upon   the  flames,  must 
answer  to  God  for  the  seas  of  blood  that  had  been, 
and  would  be  shed,  for  the  devastation  of  so  many 
countries,  and  the  entire  ruin  of  so  many  innocent 
individuals.     Such   declarations  cost    nothing  to 
those  hardened  politicians,  who,  feeling  no  internal 
check,  are  determined  to  sacrifice  every  considera- 
tion to  the  motives  of  rapacity  and  ambition.    It 
would  be  happy,    however,  for    mankind,  were 
princes  taught  to  believe,  that  there  is  really  an 
omnipotent  and  all-judging  power,  that  will  exact  a 
severe  account  of  their  conduct,  and  punish  them 
for  their  guilt,  without  any  respect  to  their  per- 
sons ;  that  pillaging  a  whole  people  is  more  cruel 
than  robbing  a  single  person  ;  and  that  the  mas- 
sacre of  thousands  is,  at  least,  as  criminal  as  a 
private  murder. 

THE  PRUSSIANS  RAISE  THE  SIEGE  OF 
NEISS,  AND  RELIEVE  DRESDEN. 

While  count  Daun  was  employed  in  making  a 
fruitless  attempt  upon  the  capital  of  Saxony,  the 
king  of  Prussia  proceeded  in  his  march  to  Weiss, 
which  was  completely  invested  on  the  third  day  ot 
October.  The  operations  of  die  siege  were  carried 
on  with  great  vigour  by  the  Austrian  general.  De 
Harsche,  and  die  place  was  as  vigorously  defend- 
ed by  the  Prussian  governor,  Theskau,  till  the  first 
day  of  November,  when  the  Prussian  monarch 
approached,  and  obliged  the  besiegers  to  abandon 
their  enterprise.  M.  de  Harsche  having  raised 
the  siege,  the  king  detached  general  Fouquet  with 
a  body  of  troops  across  the  river  Neiss,  and  imme- 
diately the  blockade  of  Cosel  was  likewise  aban- 
doned. De  Harsche  retired  to  Bohemia,  and  De 
Ville  hovered  about  Jagernsdorf.  The  fortress  of 
Neiss  was  no  nooner  relieved,  than  the  king  of 
Prussia  began  his  march  on  his  return  to  Saxony, 
where  his  immediate  presence  was  required.    At 
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the  same  time,  the  two  bodies  under  the  generals 
Dohna  and  Wedel  penetrated  by  different  routes 
into  that  conn  try.  The  former  had  been  left  at 
Custrin,  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  Russians,  who 
had  by  this  time  retreated  to  the  Vistula,  and  even 
crossed  that  river  at  Thorn,  and  the  other  had, 
during  the  campaign,  observed  the  Swedes,  who 
had  now  entirely  evacuated  the  Prussian  territories, 
so  that  Wedel  was  at  liberty  to  co-operate  with  the 
king  in  Saxony.  He  accordingly  marched  to  Tor- 
gau,  the  siege  ef  which  had  been  undertaken  by  the 
Austrian  general,  Haddick,  who  was  repulsed  by 
Wedel,  and  even  pursued  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Eulenbourg.  Wedel,  being  .afterwards  joined  by 
Dohna,  drove  him  from  thence  with  considerable 
loss,  and  then  raised  the  siege  of  Leipsic  Mean- 
while, the  king  prosecuted  his  march  towards  the 
capital  of  Saxony,  driving  before  him  the  body  of 
Austrian  troops,  under  Laudohn,  who  'retreated  to 
Zittau.  On  the  tenth  day  of  November  count  Daun 
retired  from  Dresden,  and  with  the  army  of  die 
empire  fell  back  towards  Bohemia:  and  on  the 
twentieth  the  king  arrived  in  that  city,  where  he 
approved  of  the  governor's  conduct.  The  Russian 
general  foreseeing  that  he  should  not  be  able  to 
maintain  his  ground  during  the  winter  in  Pome- 
rania,  unless  he  could  secure  some  sea-port  on  the 
Baltic,  by  which  he  might  be  supplied  with  provi- 
sions, detached  general  Palmbach,  with  fifteen 
thousand  men,  to  besiege  the  town  of  Colberg,  an 
inconsiderable  place,  very  meanly  fortified.  It  was 
accordingly  invested  on  the  third  day  of  October ; 
but  the  besiegers  were  either  so  ill  provided  with 
proper  implements,  or  so  little  acquainted  with 
operations  of  this  nature,  mat  the  garrison,  though 
feeble,  maintained  the  place  against  all  their  attacks 
for  six-and-twenty  days ;  at  the  expiration  of  which 
they  abandoned  their  enterprise,  and  cruelly  ravag- 
ed the  open  country  io  their  retreat.  Thus,  by  the 
activity  and  valour  of  the  Prussian  monarch,  his 
generals  and  officers,  six  sieges  were  raised  almost 
at  the  same  period,  namely,  those  of  Colberg,  Neiss, 
Cosel,  Torgau,  Leipsic,  and  Dresden. 

INHABITANTS  OF  SAXONY  GRIEVOUSLY 

OPPRESSED. 

The  variety  of  fortune  which  the  king  of  Prussia 
experienced  in  the  course  of  this  campaign  was 
▼ery  remarkable  ;  but  the  spirit  of  his  conduct,  and 
flie  rapidity  of  his  motions,  were  altogether  without 
example.  In  the  former  campaign  we  were  das- 
sled  with  the  lustre  of  his  victories ;  in  mis  we  admire 
his  fortitude  and  skill  in  stemming  the  different  tor- 
rents of  adversity,  and  rising  superior  to  his  evil 
fortune.  One  can  hardly  without  astonishment  re- 
collect, that  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  he  iu- 
Taded  Moravia,  invested  Olmuts,  and  was  obliged 
to  relinquish  that  design  ;  that  he  marched  through 
an  enemy's  country,  in  the  face  of  a  great  army, 
which,  though  it  harassed  him  in  his  retreat,  could 
not,  in  a  route  of  a  hundred  miles,  obtain  any  ad- 
vantage over  him ;  that  in  spite  of  hi*  disaster  at 
Olmuts,  and  the  difficulties  of  such  a  march,  he 
penetrated  into  Bohemia,  drove  the  enemy  from 
Koningsgrats,  executed  another  dangerous  and 
fatiguing  march  to  the  Oder,  defeated  a  great  army 
of  Russians,  and  returned  by  the  way  of  Saxony, 
from  whence  he  drove  the  Austrian  and  imperial 
armies ;  that  after  his  defeat  at  Hochkirchen,  where 
he  lost  two  of  his  best  generals,  and  was  obliged  to 
leave  his  tents  standing,  he  baffled  the  vigilance 
and  superior  number  of  the  victorious  army,  rushed 
like  a  whirlwind  to  the  relief  of  Silesia,  invaded  by 
an  Austrian  army,  which  he  compelled  to  retire 
with  precipitation  from  that  province ;  that,  with 
the  same  rapidity  of  motion,  he  wheeled  about  to 
Saxony,  and  once  more  rescued  it  from  the  hands 
of  his  adversaries ;  that  in  one  campaign  he  made 
twice  the  circuit  of  his  dominions,  relieved  them  all 
in  their  turns,  and  kept  all  his  possessions  entire 
against  the  united  efforts  of  numerous  armies,  con- 
ducted by  generals  of  consummate  skill  and  un- 
dannted  resolution.  His  character  would  have 
been  still  more  complete,  if  his  moderation  had  been 
equal  to  his  courage  ;  but  in  this  particular  we 
cannut  applaud  his  conduct.  Incensed  by  the  per- 
secuting spirit  of  his  enemies,  he  wreaked  his  ven- 
Itcnce  on  those  who  bad  done  him  ,no  injury ;  and 
the  cruelties  which  die  Russians  had  committed  in 
his  dominions  were  retaliated  upon  the  unfortunate 
inhabitants  of  Saxony.  In  the  latter  end  of  Sep- 
tember, the  president  of  the  Prussian   military 
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directory  sent  a  letter  to  the  magistrates  of  Ltlpstt, 
requiring  them,  m  the  king's  name,  to  pay  a  new 
contribution  of  six  hundred  thousand  crowns,  and 
to  begin  immediately  with  the  payment  of  one  third 
"liti 


part,  "on  pain  of  military  execution.  In 
this  demand,  the  magistrates  represented 
dry  having  been  exhausted  by  the 
tributione  already  raised,  was  absol 
of  furnishing  farther  supplies;  that  the  trade 
stagnated  and  ruined,  and  the  inhabitants  so 
poverished,  that  they  could  no  longer  pay  the  or* 
dinary  taxes.  This  remonstrance  made  no  ' 
skm.  At  five  in  the  morning  the 
assembled,  and  were  posted  m  all 
squares,  market-places,  cemeteries,  towers,  and 
steeples ;  then  the  gates  being  shut,  in  order  to  ex- 
clude the  populace  of  the  suburbs  from  the  city,  the 
senators  were  brought  into  the  town-hall,  and  ac- 
costed by  general  Hauss,  who  told  them,  the  king 
his  master  would  hare  money ;  and,  if  they  ir  fused 
to  part  with  it,  the  city  should  be  plundered.  To 
this  peremptory  address  they  replied  to  this  effect : 
— "  We  have  no  more  money,— we  have  nothing 
left  but  life  ;  and  we  recommend  ourselves  to  the 
king's  mercy."  In  consequence  of  this  declaration, 
dispositions  were  made  for  giving  up  die  city  to 
be  plundered.  Cannon  were  planted  in  all  the 
streets,  the  inhabitants  were  ordered  to  remain 
within  doors,  and  every  house  resounded  with  dis- 
mal cries  and  lamentations.  The  dreaded  pillage, 
however,  was  converted  into  a  regular  exaction. 
A  party  of  soldiers,  commanded  by  a  subaltern, 
went  from  house  to  house,  signifying  to  every 
burgher  that  he  should  produce  all  his  specie,  en 

eain  of  immediate  pillage  and  massacre :  and  every 
ihabiUnt  delivered  up  bis  all  without  further  hesi- 
tation. About  six  in  the  evening,  the  soldiers 
turned  to  their  quarters ;  but  the  magistrates 
detained  in  confinement,  and  all  the  citisens 
overwhelmed  with  grief  and  consternation.  Happy 
Britam,who  knowest  such  grievances  only  by  re- 
port I  When  the  king  of  Prussia  first  entered  Sax- 
ony, at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  ha  declared  he 
had  no  design  to  make  a  conquest  of  that  electorate, 
but  only  to  keep  it  as  a  deposition  for  the  security 
of  his  own  dominions,  until  he  could  oblige  Ids 
enemies  to  acquiesce  in  reasonable  terms  of  peace  ; 
but  upon  his  last  arrival  at  Dresden  he  adopted  a 
new  resolution.  In  the  beginning  of  December,  the 
Prussian  directory  of  war  issued  a  decree  to  the  de- 
puties of  the  states  of  the  electorate,  demanding*  a 
certain  quantity  of  flour  and  forage,  according  to 
the  convention  formerly  settled :  at  the  same  time 
signifying,  that  though  the  king  of  Prussia  had 
hitherto  treated  the  electorate  as  a  country  taken 
under  his  special  protection,  the  face  of  affairs  was 
now  changed  in  such  a  manner,  that  for  the  future 
he  would  consider  it  in  no  other  light  than  that  of 
a  conquered  country.  The  Russians  had  seined  in 
Prussia  all  the  estates  and  effects  belonging  to  the 
king's  officers :  a  retaliation  was  jaow  made  upon 
the  effects  of  the  Saxon  officers,  who  served  in  the 
Russian  army.  Seals  were  put  on  all  the  rahinots 
containlngpapers  belonging  to  the  privy-counsel- 
lors of  his  Polish  majesty,  and  they  themselves  order 
ed  to  depart  for  Warsaw  at'a  very  short  warning. 
Though  the  city  had  been  impoverished  by  former 
exactions,  and  very  '  lately  subjected  to  military 
execution,  the  king  of  Prussia  demanded  fresh  con- 
tributions, and  even  extorted  them  by  dint  of  seve- 
rities that  shock  humanity.  He  surrounded  the  ex- 
change with  soldiers,  and  confining  the  ™"»— Kfintff 
to  straw  beds  and  naked  apartments,  obliged  them 
to  draw  bills  for  very  large  sums  on  their  foreign 
correspondents :  a  method  of  proceeding  much  more 
suitable  to  the  despotism  of  Persian  sophi  towards 
a  conquered  people  who  professed  a  different  faith, 
than  reconcilcable  to  the  character  of  a  protcstant 
prince  towards  a  peaceable  nation  of  brethren, 
with  whom  he  was  connected  by  the  common  ties 
of  neighbourhood  and  religion.  Even  if  they  had 
acted  as  declared  enemies,  and  been  subdued  with 
arms  in  their  hands,  the  excesses  of  war  on  the 
side  of  the  conqueror  ought  to  have  ceased  with 
the  hostilities  of  the  conquered,  who,  by  submitting 
to  his  sway,  would  hare  become  his  subjects,  and  in 
that  capacity  had  a  claim  to  bis  protection.  To 
retaliate  upon  the  Saxons,  who  had  espoused  no 
quarrel,  the  barbarities  committed  by  the  Russians, 
with  whom  he  was  actually  at  war ;  and  to  treat 
as  a  conquered  province  a  neutral  country,  which 
his  enemies  had  entered  by  violence,  and  been  ob. 
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PROGRESS  OF  THE  SWEDES. 

Hay  I  no  recorded  all  the  transactions  of  the  cam- 
paign, except  those  in  which  the  Swedes  were  con* 
oarned,  it  now  remains  that  we  should  particularize 
the  progress  which  was  made  in  Pomerania  by  the 
troops  of  that  nation,  under  the  command  of  count 
Hamilton.  We  have  already  observed,  that  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  the  Prussian  general,  Leh- 
waJd.  had  compelled  them  to  evacuate  the  whole 
province,  except  Streisand,  which  was  likewise  in- 
vested. This,  in  all  probability,  would  hare  been 
besieged  m  form,  had  not  Lehwald  resigned  the 
command  of  the  Prussians,  on  account  of  his  great 
age  and  infirmities,  and  his  successor  count  Dohna 
been  obliged  to  withdraw  his  troops,  in  order  to  op- 
pose the  Russian  army  on  the  other  side  of  Pomer- 
ania. The  blockade  of  Stralsund  being  consequently 
raised,  and  that  part  of  the  country  entirely  evacu- 
ated by  the  Prussians,  the  Swedish  troops  advanced 
again  from  the  isle  of  Rugen,  to  which  they  had 
retired;  but  the  supplies  and  reinforcements  they 
expected  from  Stockholm  were  delayed  in  such  a 
manner,  either  from  a  deficiency  in  the  subsidies 
promised  by  France,  or  from  the  management  of 
those  who  were  averse  to  the  war,  that  great  part 
of  the  season  was  elapsed  before  they  undertook 
any  important  enterprise.  Indeed,  while  they  lay 
encamped  under  the  cannon  of  Stralsund,  waiting 
for  these  supplies,  their  operations  were  retarded 
by  the  explosion  of  a  whole  ship-load  of  gunpowder 
intended  for  their  use ;  an  event  imputed  to  the 
practices  of  the  Prussian  party  in  Sweden,  which  at 


this  period  seemed  to  gain  ground,  and  even  threat- 
ened a  change  in  the  ministry.  At  length  the  rein- 
forcement arrived  about  the  latter  end  of  June,  and 
their  general  seemed  determined  to  act  with  vigour. 
In  the  beginning  of  July,  his  army  being  put  in  mo- 
tion, he  sent  a  detachment  to  dislodge  the  few  Prus- 
sian troops  that  were  left  at  Anclam,  Demmin,  and 
other  places,  to  guard  that  frontier ;  and  they  re- 
treated accordingly.  Count  Hamilton  having  nothing 
farther  to  oppose  him  in  the  field,  in  a  very  little 
time  recovered  all  Swedish  Pomerania,  and  even 
made  hot  incursions  into  the  Prussian  territories. 
M  eanwhOo,  a  combined  fleet  of  thirty  three  Rus- 
sian and  seven  Swedish  ships  of  war  appeared  in 
the  Baltic,  and  anchored  between  the  isles  of  Dragoe 
and  Amagh ;  but  they  neither  landed  troops,  nor 
committed  hostilities.  The  Swedish  general  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  Fehrbelhn,  sent  out  parties  that 
raised  contributions  within  five  and  twenty  miles  of 
Berlin,  and  threw  the  inhabitants  of  that  capital 
into  the  utmost  consternation.  The  king  of  Prussia, 
alarmed  at  their  progress,despatched  general  Wedel 
from  Dresden,  with  a  body  of  troops  that  were  aug- 
mented on  their  march ;  so  that,  on  the  twentieth 
of  September,  he  found  himself  at  Berlin  with  ele- 
ven thousand  effective  men,  at  the  head  of  whom  he 
proceeded  against  count  Hamilton,  while  the  prince 
of  Bevern,  with  five  thousand,  advanced  on  the 
other  side  from  Stetin.  At  their  approach,  the  Swed- 
ish commander  retired,  after  having  left  a  garrison 
of  fourteen  hundred  men  at  FehrbeDin,  in  order  to 
retard  the  Prussians,  and  secure  the  retreat  of  bis 
anny.  The  place  was  immediately  attacked  by 
general  Wedel ;  and  though  the  Swedes  disputed 
the  ground  from  house  to  house  with  uncommon 
©bstmacy,  he  at  last  drove  mem  out  of  the  town, 
Jrtth  the  loss  of  one  half  of  their  number  either 
kflled  or  taken  prisoners.  The  body  of  the  Swedish 
army,  without  hazarding  any  other  action,  immedi- 
ately evacuated  the  Prussian  territories,  and  re- 
turned to  the  neighbourhood  of  Stralsund,  intending 
to  take  winter-quarters  in  the  isle  of  Rugen.  Count 
Hamilton,  either  disgusted  at  the  restrictions  he 
had  been  laid  under,  or  finding  himself  unable 
to  act  in  such  a  manner  as  might  redound  to  the 
advantage  of  his  reputation,  threw  tip  his  com- 
mand, retired  from  the  army,  and  resigned  all 
nis  other  employments. 

PRINCE  CHARLES  OF  SAXONY  ELECTED 
DUKE  OF  COURLAND. 

The  king  of  Prussia  was  not  only  favoured  by  a 
considerable  party  in  Sweden,  but  be  had  also  rais- 
ed a  strong  interest  in  Poland,  among  such  Palatines 
■»  had  always  opposed  the  measures  of  the  reign- 


ing family.  Those  were  new  reinforced  by  many 
patriots,  who  dreaded  the  vicinity  .and  suspected 
die  designs  of  the  Russian  army.  The  diet  of  the) 
republic  was  opened  on  the  second  day  of  Novem- 
ber ;  and,  after  warm  debates,  M.Malachowski  was 
unanimously  elected  mareschal ;  but  no  sooner  had 
the  chambers  of  nuncios  begun  their  deliberations, 
than  a  number  of  voices  were  raised  agaiasrkhe  en- 
croachments  of  the  Russian  troops,  who  had  taken 
up  their  residence  in  Poland ;  and  heavy  complaints 
were  made  of  the  damages  sustained  from  their 
cruelty  and  rapine.  Great  pains  were  taken  to  ap- 
pease these  clamours ;  and  many  were  prevailed 
upon  to  refer  these  grievances  to  the  king  in  senate ; 
but  when  mis  difficulty  seemed  almost  surmounted, 
Padhorski.  the  nuncio  of  Vominia,  stood  up,  and 
declared  that  he  would  not  permit  any  other  point 
to  be  discussed  in  the  diet,  while  the  Russians  main- 
tained the  least  footing  within  the  territories  of  the 
republic  Vain  were  all  the  attempts  of  the  court- 
iers to  persuade  and  mollify  this  inflexible  patriot, 
he  solemnly  protested  against  their  proceedings, 
and  hastily  withdrew ;  so  that  the  mareschal  was 
obliged  to  dissolve  the  assembly,  and  recourse  was 
had  to  a  tenatu*  consilium,  to  concert  proper  meas- 
ures to  be  taken  in  the  present  conjuncture.  The 
king  of  Poland  was.  on  this  occasion,  likewise  dis- 
appointed in  his  views  of  providing  for  bis  son, 
prince  Charles,  in  the  dutchy  of  Courland.  He  had 
been  recommended  by  the  court  of  Russia,  and  even 
approved  by  the  states  of  mat  country  ;  but  two 
difficulties  occurred.  The  states  declared,  they 
could  not  proceed  to  a  new  election  during  the  life 
of  their  former  duke,  count  Biron,  who'  was  still 
alive,  though  a  prisoner  in  Siberia,  unless  their 
dntcby  should  be  declared  vacant  by  the  king  and 
republic  of  Poland ;  and,  according  to  the  laws  of 
that  country,  no  prince  could  be  elected,  until  he 
should  have  declared  himself  of  the  Augsburgh  con- 
fession. His  Polish  majesty,  however,  being  deter* 
mined  to  surmount  all  obstacles  to  his  son's  interest, 
ordered  count  Malachowski,,  high  chancellor  of  Po- 
land, to  deliver  to  prince  Charles  a  diploma,  by 
which  the  king  granted  permission  to  the  states  of 
Courland  to  elect  that  prince  for  their  duke,  and 
appointed  the  day  for  his  election  and  instalment ; 
which  accordingly  took  place  in  the  month  of  Janu- 
ary, notwithstanding  the  clamour  of  many  Polish 
grandees,  who  persisted  in  affirming  that  the  king 
had  no  power  to  grant  such  permission  without  the 
consent  of  the  diet.  The  vicissitudes  of  the  cam- 
paign had  produced  no  revolutions  in  the  several 
systems  adopted  by  the  different  powers  in  Europe. 
The  czarina,  who  in  the  month  of  June  had  signified 
her  sentiments  and  designs  against  the  king  of 
Prussia,  in  a  declaration  delivered  to  all  the  foreign 
ministers  at  Petemburgh,  seemed  now,  more  than 
ever,  determined  to  act  vigorously  in  behalf  of  the 
empress-queen  of  Hungary,  and  the  unfortunate 
king  of  Poland,  who  still  resided  at  Warsaw.  The 
court  of  Vienna  distributed  among  the  imperial 
ministers  at  the  several  courts  of  the  empire  copies 
of  a  rescript,  explaining  the  conduct  of  her  generals 
since  the  beginning  of  the  campaign,  and  concluded 
with  expressions  of  self-approbation  to  this  effect : 
"  Though  the  issue  of  the  campaign  be  not  as  yet 
entirely  satisfactory,  and  such  as  might  be  desired, 
the  imperial  court  enjoys,  at  least,  the  sincere  satis- 
faction of  reflecting,  that,  according  to  the  change 
of  circumstances,  it  instantly  took  the  most  vigorous 
resolutions ;  that  it  was  never  deficient  in  any 
thing  that  might  contribute  to  the  good  of  the  com- 
mon cause,  and  is  now  employed  in  making  prepar- 
ations, from  which  the  most  happy  consequences 
may  be  expected." 

THE  KING  OF  ENGLAND'S  MEMORIAL. 

Wa  have  already  hinted  at  a  decree  of  the  AuHc 
council  of  the  empire,  published  In  the  month  of 
August,  enjoining  all  directors  of  circles,  all  impe- 
rial towns,  and  the  noblesse  of  the  empire,  to  trans 
mit  to  Vienna  an  exact  list  of  all  those  who  had 
disobeyed  the  avocatoria  of  the  empire,  and  adhered 
to  the  rebellion  raised  by  the  elector  of  Branden- 
burgh  ;  that  their  revenues  might  be  sequestered, 
and  themselves  punished  in  their  honours,  persona, 
and  effects.  As  the  elector  of  Hanover  was  plainly 
pointed  out,  and,  indeed,  expressly  mentioned  in 
this  decree,  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  by  the  hands 
of  baron  Gemmegeu,  his  electoral  minister,  pre- 
sented a  memorial  to  the  diet  of  the  empire  in  the 
month  of  November,  enumerating  the  instances  to 
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which  he  exerted  himself,  and  even  exposed  bis 
life,  for  the  preservation  and  aggrandisement  of  the 
house  of  Austria.  In  return  for  these  important 
services,  he  observed,  that  the  empress-queen  had 
•refused  him  the  assistance  stipulated  m  treaties 
against  an  invasion  planned  by  France,  whose  ha- 
tred he  had  drawn  upon  himself  by  his  friendship 
to  that  princess;  and  his  imperial  majesty  even 
denied  him  the  dictatorial  letters  which  he  solicit- 
ed ;  that  the  oourt  of  Vienna  had  signed  a  treaty 
with  the  crown  of  France,  in  which  it  was  stipulat- 
ed that  the  French  troops  should  pass  the  Weser, 
and  invade  the  electorate  of  Hanover,  where  they 
were  joined  by  the  troops  of  the  empress-queen, 
who  ravaged  bis  Britannic  majesty's  dominions 
with  greater  cruelty   than  even  the  French  had 

Kractised ;  and  the  same  duke  of  Cumberland,  who 
ad  been  wounded  at  Dettingen  in  the  defence  of 
ber  imperial  majesty,  was  obliged  to  fight  at  Has- 
tenbecx  against  the  troops  of  that  very  princess,  in 
defence  of  his  father's  dominions ;   that  she  sent 
commissaries  to  Hanover,  who  shared  with  use 
crown  of  France  the  contributions  extorted  from 
that  electorate :  rejected  all  proposals  ofpeace,  and 
dismissed  from  her  court  the  minister  of  Brunswick- 
Lunenhourg ;  that  his  imperial  majesty,  who  had 
sworn  to  protect  the  empire,  and  oppose  the  en- 
trance of  foreign  troops  destined  to  oppress  any  of 
the  states  of  Germany,  afterwards  required  the  king 
of  England  to  withdraw  his  troops  from  the  coun- 
tries which  they  occupied,  that  the  French  army 
might  again  have  free  passage  into  bis  German  do- 
minions:  that  the  emperor  had   recalled   these 
troops,  released  them  from  their  allegiance  to  their 
sovereign,  enjoined  them  to  abandon  their  posts, 
their  colours,  and  the  service  in  which  they  were 
embarked,  on  pain  of  being  punished  in  body,  hon- 
our, and  estate ;  and  that  the  king  of  England  him- 
self was  threatened  with  the  ban  of  the  empire. 
He  took  notice,  that,  in  quality  of  elector,  he  had 
been  accused  of  refusing  to  concur  with  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  diet  taken  in  the  preceding  year,  of  en- 
tering into  alliance  with  the  king  of  Prussia,  joining 
his  troops  to  the  armies  of  that  prince,  employing 
auxiliaries  belonging  to  the  states  of  the  empire, 
sending  English  forces  into  Germany,  where  they 
had  taken  possession  of  Embden,  and  exacting  con- 
tributions m  different  parts  of  Germany.   In  answer 
to  these  imputations,  he  alleged  that  he  could  not, 
consistent  with  his  own  safety,  or  the  dictates  of 
common  sense,  concur  with  a  majority,  in  joining 
his  troops,  which  were  immediately  necessary  for 
his  own  defence,  to  those  which,  from  the  arbitrary 
views  of  the  court  of  Vienna,  were  led  against  bis 
friend  and  ally,  the  king  of  Prussia,  by  a  prince 
who  did  not  belong  to  the  generality  of  the  empire, 
and  on  whom  the  command  had  been  conferred, 
without  a  previous  oonclusum  of  the  Germanic  body; 
that,  with  respect  to  his  alliance  with  the  king  of 
Prussia,  he  had  a  right,  when  deserted  by  bis  for- 
mer allies,  to  seek  assistance  wheresoever  it  could 
be  procured ;   and  surely  no  just  ground  of  com- 
plaint could  be  offered  against  that  which  his  Prus- 
sian majesty  lent,  to  deliver  the  electoral  states  of 
Brunswick,  as  well  as  those  of  Brunswick- Wolfen- 
buttel,  Hesse,  and  Buokebourg,  from  tho  oppres- 
sions of  their  common  enemy.    Posterity,  he  said, 
would  hardly  believe,  that  at  a  time  when  the  troops 
of  Austria,  the  Palatinate,  and  Wirtemberg,  were 
engaged  to  invade  the  countries  of  the  empire, 
other  members  of  the  Germanic  body,  who  em- 
ployed auxiliaries  in  their  defence,  should  be  threat- 
ened with  outlawry,  and  sequestration.  He  owned, 
that,  in  quality  of  king,  he  had  sent  over  English 
troops  to  Germany,  and  taken  possession  of  Emb- 
den ;  steps  for  which  he  was  accountable  to  no 
power  upon  earth,  although  the  constitutions  of 
the  empire  permit  the  co-estates  to  make  use  of 
foreign  troops,  not  indeed  for  the  purpose  of  inva- 
sion or  conquest  in  Germany,  but  for  their  defence 
and  preservation.    He  also  acknowledged  that  he 
had  resented  the  conduct,  and  chastised  the  injus- 
tice, of  those  co-estates  who  had  assisted  his  ene- 
mies, and  helped  to  ravage  bis  dominions :  inferring, 
that  if  the  crown  of  France  was  free  to  pillage  the 
estates  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  and  the  landgrave 
of  HesseCasscl,  because  they  had  supplied  the  king 
of  England  with  auxiliaries ;  if  the  empress-queen 
had  a  right  to  appropriate  to  herself  half  of  the  con- 
tributions raised  by  the  French  king  in  these  coun- 
tries; surely  his   Britannic  majesty  had  an  equal 
right  to  make  those  feci  the  burden  of  the  war  who 


had  favoured  the  unjust  enterprises  of 
He  expressed  his  hope,  that  the  diet, 
duly  considered  these  circumstances,  would,  by 
of  advice,  propose  to  bis  Imperial  majesty  that  he 
should  annul  his  most  inconsistent  mandate*,  and 
not  only  take  effectual  measures  to  protect  me 
electorate  and  its  allies,  but  also  give  orders  1st 
commencing  against  the  empress  < 
duchess  of  Austria,  the  elector  Pi 
duke  of  Wirtemberg,    such 
wanted  to  enforce  against  his  Britannic 
elector  of  BnmswiekpLunenaourg.  For  this 
the  minister  now  requested 
ask  immediately  the  necessary  instructions  for 
principals.    The  rest  of  this  long 
tained  a  justification  of  Ids  Britannic 
duct  in  deviating  from  the  capitulation  of 
Seven;  witharefutotionoftiuargumca 
and  a  retortion  of  the  reproaches  levelled 
the  king  of  England,  in  a  paper  or  manifesto 
posed  and  published  under  the  direction  of  the 
French  ministry,  and  intituled,  «  A  parallel  of  the 
conduct  of  the  king  of  France  with  that  of  the  king 
of  England,  relative  to  the  breach  of  the  capitntaneu 
of  Closter-Seven  by  the  Hanoverians."    But  to  this 
invective  a  more  circumstantial  anew 
lished :  in  which,  among  other  curious  _ 
the  letter  of  expostulation,  said  to  have- been 
ten  by  the  Prussian  monarch  to  the  king  of  Grout 
Britain  after  the  defeat  at  Oottn,  is  treat 
infamous  piece  of  forgery,  produced  by  so 
pen  employed  to  impose  upon  tile  public, 
thor  also,  in  his  endeavours  to  demonstrate 
tannic  majesty's  aversion  to  a  continental 
justly  observes,  that  "  noue  but  such  as  are 
qoainted  with  the  maritime  force  of 
believe,  that,  without  a  diversion  on  the  contini 
to  employ  part  of  the  enemy's  force,  she  is  net -in  a 
condition  to  hope  for  success,  and  *~«rji»n^in  her 
superiority  at  sea.    England,  therefore,  had  no  in- 
terest to  foment  quarreb  or  wars  in  Europe ;  but; 
for  the  same  reason,  there  was  room  to  roar  that 
France  would  embrace  a  different  system :  accord- 
ingly, she  took  no  pains  to  conceal  her  views,  and 
her  envoys  declared  pubttcly,  that  a  war  upon  tins 
continent  was  inevitable ;  and  that  the  king's  do- 
minions in  Germany  would  be  its  principal  object.1* 
He  afterwards,  in  the  course  of  his  argumentation, 
adds,  "  That  they  must  be  very  ignorant,  indeed, 
who  imagine  that  the  forces  of  England  are  not  able 
to  resist  those  of  France,  unless  the  latter  be  hin- 
dered from  turning  all  her  efforts  to  the  sea.    In 
case  of  a  war  upon  the  continent,  the  two  powers 
must  pay  subsidies ;  only  with  this  difference,  that 
France  can  employ  her  own  land  forces,  and  aspire 
at  conquests/'  Such  were  the  professed  scntiintiiiui 
of  the  British  ministry,  founded  upon  eternal  truth 
and  demonstration,  and  openly  avowed,  when  the 
business  was  to  prove  that  it  was  not  the 
of  Great  Britain  to  maintain  a  war  upon  tile 
uent ;  but,  afterwards,  when  this  continental 
was  eagerly  espoused,  fostered,  and  cherished  by 
the  blood  and  treasure  of  the  English  nation,  then 
the  partisans  of  that  very  ministry,  which  had  thus 
declared  that  England,  without  any  diversion  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  was  an  over-match  for  France 
by  sea,  which  may  be  termed  the  British  element; 
then  their  partisans,  their  champions,  declaunem, 
and  dependents,  were  taught  to  rise  in  rebellion 
against  their  former  doctrine,  and,  in  defiance  of 
common  sense  and  reflection,  affirm  that  a  diversion 
in  Germany  was  absolutely  necessary  to  the  suc- 
cessful issue  of  England's  operations  in  Asia,  Africa. 
and  America.    Notwithstanding  all  the   facto  and 
arguments  assembled  in  this  elaborate  memorial,  to 
expose  the  ingratitude  of  the  empress-queen,  and 
demonstrate  the  oppressive  measures  adopted  by 
the  imperial  power,  it  remains  to  be  proved,  that 
the  member  of  a  community  is  not  obliged  to  jieM 
obedience  to  the  resolutions  taken,  and  the  decreet 
published;  by  the  majority  of  those  who  compose 
this  community ;   especially  when  reinforced  with 
the  authority  of  the  supreme  magistrate,  and  not 
repugnant  to  the  fundamental  constitution  on  which 
that  community  was  established. 

DEATH  OF  POPE  BENEDICT. 

Ir  the  empress-queen  was  not  gratified  to  the 
extent  of  her  wishes  in  the  fortune  of  the  campaign, 
at  least  her  self-importance  was  flattered  in  an- 
other point,  which  could  not  fail  of  being  interest- 
ing to  a  princess  famed  for  a  glowing  seal  and  in- 
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riolabl*  attachment  to  the  religion  of  Rome.  In 
the  month  of  August  Che  pope  conferred  upon  her 
(he  tide  of  apostolical  queen  of  Hungary,  conveyed 
by  a  brief,  in  which  he  extolled  her  piety,  and 
launched  out  into  retrospective  eulogiuins  of  her 
predecessors,  the  princes  of  Hungary,  who  had 
been  always  accustomed  to  fight  and  overcome  for 
the  catholic  faith  under  thia  holy  banner.  This 
compliment,  however,  she  did  not  derive  from  the 
regard  of  Prosper  Lambextini,  who  exercised  the 
papal  away  under  the  assumed  name  of  Benedict 
XrV.  That  pontiff,  universally  esteemed  for  his 
good  sense,  moderation,  and  humanity,  bad  breath* 
ed  his  last  in  the  month  of  April,  in  the  eighty- 
fourth  year  of  his  age  ;  and  in  July  was  succeeded 
in  the  papacy  by  cardinal  Charles  Reaaonico,  bishop 
of  Padua,  by  birth  a  Venetian.  He  was  formerly 
auditor  of  the  Rota  ;  afterwards  promoted  to  the 
purple  by  pope  Clement  XII.  at  the  nomination  of 
the  republic  of  Venice ;  was  distinguished  by  the 
title  of  St.  Maria  d'Ara  Cosli,  the  principal  con- 
Tent  of  the  Cordeliers,  and  nominated  protector  of 
the  PandonrS;  or  IUyrians.  When  he  ascended 
the  papal  chair,  he  assumed  the  name  of  Clement 
XIII.  in  gratitude  to  the  last  of  that  name,  who 
was  bis  benefactor.  Though  of  a  disagreeable  per- 
son, and  even  deformed  in  his  body,  he  enjoyed 
good  health,  and  a  vigorous  constitution.  As  an 
ecclesiastic,  his  life  was  exemplary ;  his  morals 
were  pure  and  unimpeached ;  in  his  character  he 
is  said  to  have  been  learned,  diligent,  steady,  de- 
vout, and,  in  every  respect,  worthy  to  succeed 
such  a  predecessor  as  Benedict. 

KING  OF  PORTUGAL  ASSASSINATED. 

Thb  king  of  Spain  wisely  persisted  in  reaping 
die  .advantages    of  a  neutrality {  notwithstanding 
the  intrigues  of  the  French  partisans  at  the  court 
of  Madrid,  who  endeavoured  to  alarm  his  jealousy 
by  the  conquests  which  the  English  had  projected 
in  America.    The  king  of  Sardinia  sagaciously  kept 
aloof,  resolving,  in  imitation  of  his  predecessors,  to 
maintain  his  power  on  a  respectable  footing,  and 
be  ready  to  seize  all  opportunities  to  extend  and 
promote  the  interest  of  his  crown,  and  the  advan- 
tage of  his  country.    As  for  the  king  of  Portugal, 
he  had  prudently  embraced  the  same  system  or' 
forbearance ;  but  in  the  latter  end  of  the  season, 
his  attention  was  engrossed  by  a  domestic  incident 
of  a  very  extraordinary  nature.    Whether  he  had, 
by  particular  instances  of  severity,  exasperated  the 
minds  of  certain  individuals,  and  exercised  his  do- 
minion in  such  acts  of  arbitrary  power  as  excited  a 
general  spirit  of  disaffection  among  his  nobility ; 
or,  lastly,  by  the  vigorous  measures  pursued  against 
the  encroaching  Jesuits  in  Paraguay,   and    their 
correspondents  in  Portugal,  had  incurred  the  re- 
sentment of  that  society,  we  shall  not  pretend  to 
determine :  perhaps  all  these  motives  concurred  in 
giving  birth  to  a  conspiracy  against  his  life,  which 
was  actually  executed  at  this  juncture  with  the 
most  desperate  resolution.    On  the  third  day  of 
September,   the  king,  according  to  custom,  going 
out  in  a  carriage  to  take  the  air,  accompanied  by 
one  domestic,  was,  in  the  night,  at  a  solitary  place 
near  Belexn,  attacked  by  three  men  on  horseback, 
armed  with  musquetooas,  one  of  whom  fired  his 
piece  at  the  coachman  without  effect.    The  man, 
however,  terrified  both  on    his  own  account  and 
that  of  his   sovereign's,  drove  the  mules  at  full 
speed ;  a  circumstance  which,  in  some  measure, 
disconcerted  the  otheT  two  conspirators,  who  pur- 
sued him  at  foO  gallop,  and  having  no  leisure  to 
take  aim,  discharged  their  pieces  at  random  through 
the  back  of  the  carriage.    The  slugs  with  which 
they  were  loaded  happened  to  pass  between  the 
fctac'*  right  arm  and  nis  breast!  dilacerating  the 
parts  from  the  shoulder  to  the  elbow,  but  without 
damaging  the  bone,  or  penetrating  into  the  cavity 
of  the  body.    Finding  himself  grievously  wounded, 
and  the  blood  flowing  apace,  he,  with  such  presence 
of  mind  as  cannot  be  sufficiently  admired,  instead 
of  proceeding  to  the  palace,  which  was  at  some 
distance,  ordered  the  coachman  to  return  to  Jun- 

aueria,  where  his  principal  surgoon  resided,  and 
aere  his  wounds  were  immediately  dressed.  By 
this  resolution  he  not  only  prevented  the  irrepara- 
ble mischief  that  might  have  arisen  from  an  exces- 
sive effusion  of  blood ;  but,  without  all  doubt,  saved 
bis  life  from  the  hands  of  other  assassins,  posted 
on  the  road  to  accomplish  the  regicide,  in  case  he 
should  escape  alive  from  the  first  attack.    This 
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tnatanee  ef  the  king's  recollection  was  magnified 
into  a  miracle,  on  a  supposition  that  it  must  have 
been  the  effect  of  divine  inspiration ;  and,  indeed; 
among  a  people  addicted  to  superstition,  might 
well  pass  for  a  favourable  interposition  of  Previ 
dence.  The  king  being  thus  disabled  in  his  right 
arm,  issued  a  decree,  investing  the  queen  with  the 
absolute  power  of  government.  In  the  mean  time, 
no  person  had  access  to  bis  presence  but  herself 
the  firs!  minister,  the  cardinal  de  Seldanba,  the 
physicians,  and  surgeons*  An  embargo  was  im- 
mediately laid  on  all  the  shipping  in  the  port  of 
Lisbon.  Rewards  were  publicly  offered,  together 
with  the  premise  of  pardon  to  the  accomplices,  for 
detecting  any  of  the  assassins ;  and  such  other 
measures  used,  that  in  a  little  time  the  whole  con- 
spiracy was  discovered :  a  conspiracy  the  more 
dangerous,  as  it  appeared  to  have  been  formed  by 
persons  of  the  first  quality  and  influence.  The 
duke  de  Aveiro,  of  the  family  of  Mascarenbas  ;  the 
marquis  de  Tavora,  who  had  been  viceroy  of  Goa. 
and  now  actually  enjoyed  the  commission  of  gen- 
eral of  the  horse ;  the-  count  de  Attougui,  the  mar- 
quis de  Alloria,  together  with  their  wives,  children, 
and  whole  families,  were  arrested  immediately 
after  the  assassination,  as  principals  in  the  design  ; 
and  many  other  accomplices,  including  some  Je- 
suits, were  apprehended  in  the  sequel.  The  fur- 
ther proceedings  on  this  mysterious  affair,  with 
the  fate  of  the  conspirators,  wQl  be  particularized 
among  the  transactions  of  the  following  year.  At 
present,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  the 
king's  wounds  were  attended  with  no  bad  conse 
quences :  nor  did  the  imprisonment  of  those  noble- 
men produce  any  disturbance  in  the  kingdom. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  FRENCH  MIN- 
ISTRY. 

Thi  domestic  occurrences  of  France  were  tissued 
with  a  continuation  of  the  disputes  between  the  par- 
liaments and  clergy,  'touching  the  bull  Unigenitus. 
In  vain  the  king  had  interposed  bis  authority  :  first 
proposing  an  accommodation  j  then  commanding 
the  parliament  to  forbear  taking  cognizance  of  a 
religious  contest,  which  did  not  fall  under  their 
jurisdiction  j  and,  thirdly,  banishing  their  persons, 
and  abrogating  their  power.  He  afterwards  found 
it  necessary  to  the  peace  of  his  dominions  to  recal 
and  reinstate  those  venerable  patriots ;  and  being 
convinced  of  the  intolerable  insolence  and  turbu- 
lent spirit  of  the  archbishop  of  Paris,  had  exiled 
that  prelate  in  his  turn.  He  was  no  sooner  re- 
admitted to  bis  function,  than  be  resumed  his  for- 
mer conduct,  touching  the  denial  of  the  sacraments 
to  those  who  refused  to  acknowledge  the  bull 
Unigenitus  :  he  even  acted  with  redoubled  seal ;  in- 
trigued with  the  other  prelates ;  caballed  among 
the  inferior  clergy  ;.and  not  only  revived,  but  aug-  . 
mented,  the  troubles  throughout  the  whole  kingdom. 
Bishops,  curates,  and  monks  presumed  to  with- 
hold spiritual  consolation  .from  persons  in  extremity, 
and  were  punished  by  the  civil  power.  Other  par- 
liaments of  the  kingdom  followed  the  example  ex- 
hibited by  that  of  Paris,  in  asserting  their  authority 
and  privileges.  The  king  commanded  them  to  de- 
sist, on  pain  of  incurring  his  indignation  ;  they  re- 
monstrated, and  persevered  ;  while  the  archbishop 
repeated  his  injunctions  and  censures,  and  coutit 
nued  to  inflame  the  dispute  to  such  a  dangerous 
degree,  that  he  was  given  to  understand  he  should 
be  again  obliged  to  quit  the  capital,  if  he  did  not 
proceed  with  more  moderation.  But  the  chief  care  of 
the  French  ministry  was  employed  in  regulating  the 
finances,  and  establishing  funds  of  credit  for  raising 
money  to  pay  subsidies,  and  maintain  the  war  in 
Europe  and  America.  In  the  course  of  this  year 
they  had  not  only  considerably  reinforced  their  ar. 
mies  in  Germany,  but  made  surprising  efforts  to  sup. 
ply  the  colony  of  Canada  with  troops,  artillery,  stores, 
and  ammunition,  for  its  defence  against  the  opera* 
tionu  of  the  British  forces,  which  greatlyoutnumber- 
ed  the  French  upon  the  continent.  The  court  ot 
Versailles  practised  every  stratagem  to  elude  the 
vigilance  of  the  English  cruisers.  The  ships  destin- 
ed for  America  they  detached,  both  single  and  in 
convoys,  sometimes  from  the  Mediterranean,  some* 
times  from  their  harbours  in  the  channel.  They 
assembled  transports  in  one  port,  in  order  to  with* 
draw  the  attention  of  their  enemies  from  another, 
where  their  convoys  lay  ready  for  sailing ;  and  in 
boisterous  weather,  when  the  English  could  no 
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looser  block  up  their  harbours,  their  store-ships  came 
forth,  and  hazarded  the  voyage,  for  the  relief  of 
their  American  settlements.  Those  that  had  the 
good  fortune  to  arrif  e  on  the  coast  of  that  continent 
were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  different  expedients 
for  escaping  the  British  squadrons  stationed  at  Hali- 
fax, or  cruising  in  the  bay  of  St.  Laurence.  They 
either  ventured  to  navigate  die  river  before  it  wax 
clear  of  the  ice,  so  early  in  the  spring,  that  the 
enemy  had  not  yet  quitted  the  harbour  of  Nova- 
Scotia  ;  or  they  waited  on  the  coast  of  Newfound- 
land for  such  thick,  fogs  as  might  screen  them  from 
the  notice  of  the  English  cruisers,  in  sailing  up  the 
gulf ;  or,  lastly,  they  penetrated  through  the  straits 
of  Belleisle,  a  dangerous  passage,  which,  however, 
led  them  directly  into  die  river  St.  Laurence,  at  a 
considerable  distance  above  the  station  of  the  British 
squadron.  Though  the  French  navy  was  by  this 
time  so  reduced  that  it  could  neither  face  the  Eng- 
lish at  sea,  nor  furnish  proper  convoys  for  com- 
merce, her  ministry  nevertheless  attempted  to  alarm 
the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  with  the  project  of  an 
invasion.  Flat-bottomed  boats  were  built,  tran- 
sports collected,  large  ships  of  ,the  line  equipped, 
and  troops  ordered  to  assemble  on  the  coast  for 
embarkation ;  but  this  was  no  more  than  a<  feint  to 
arouse  the  apprehension  of  the  English,  disconcert 
the  administration,  prejudice  the  national  credit, 
and  deter  the  government  from  sending  forces  to 
keep  alive  the  war  in  Germany.  A  much  more 
effectual  method  they  took  to  distress  the  trade  of 
England,  by  laying  up  their  useless  ships  of  war, 
and  encouraging  die  equipment  of  stout  privateers, 
which  did  considerable  damage  to  the  commerce  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  by  cruising  in  the  seas 
of  Europe  and  America.  Some  of  them  lay  close 
in  the  harbours  of  the  channel,  fronting  the  coast  of 
England,  and  darted  out  occasionally  on  the  trading 
ships  of  this  nation,  as  they  received  intelligence 
from  boats  employed  for  that  purpose.  Some  chose 
their  station  in  the  North-sea,  where  a  great  num- 
ber of  captures  were  made  upon  the  coast  of  Scot- 
land ;  others  cruised  in  the  chops  of  die  channel, 
and  even  to  the  westward  of  Ireland ;  but  the  far 
greater  number  scoured  die  seas  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  die  Leeward  Islands  in  the  West  Indies, 
where  they  took  a  prodigious  number  of  British 
ships,  sailing  to  and  from  the  sugar  colonies,  and 
conveyed  them  to  their  own  settlements  in  Marti- 
nique, Gaudaloupe,  or  St  Domingo. 

CONDUCT  OF  THE  KING  OF  DENMARK. 

With  respect  to  the  war  that  raged  in  Germany, 
the  king  of  Denmark  wisely  pursued  that  course, 
which  happily  preserved  him  from  being  involved 
in  those  troubles  hy  which  great  part  of  Europe 
was  agitated,  and  terminated  in  that  point  of  na- 
tional advantage  which  a  king  ought  ever  to  have 
in  view  for  the  benefit  of  bis  people.  By  observing 
a  scrupulous  neutrality,  he  enhanced  his  impor- 
tance amonghis  neighbours :  be  saw  himself  courted 
by  all  the  belligerent  powers  :  he  saved  the  blood 
and  treasure  of  his  subjects :  he  received  large  sub- 
sidies, in  consideration*  of  his  forbearance  ;  and  en- 
joyed, unmolested,  a  milch  more  considerable  share 
of  commerce  than  he  could  expect  to  carry  on, 
even  in  times  of  universal  tranquillity.  He  could 
not  perceive  that  the  protestant  religion  had  any 
thing  to  apprehend  from  the  -confederacy  which 
was  formed  against  the  Prussian  monarch;  nor 
was  he  misled  into  all  the  expense,  the  perils,  and 
disquiets  of  a  sanguinary  war,  by  that  ignis  fatuus 
which  hath  seduced  and  impoverished  other  opu- 
lent nations,  under  the  specious  tide  of  the  balance 
of  power  in  Germany.  Howsoever  he  might  be 
swayed  by  private  inclination,  he  did  not  think  it 
was  a  point  of  consequence  to  his  -  kingdom, 
whether  Pomerania  was  possessed  by  Sweden  or 
Prussia;  whether  the  French  army  was  driven 
back  beyond  the  Rhine,  or  penetrated  once  more 
into  the  electorate  of  Hanover :  whether  the  em- 
press-queen was  stripped  of  her  remaining  pos- 
sessions ixr  Silesia,  or  the  king  of  Prussia  circum- 
scribed within  the  original  bound  of  his  dominion. 
He  took  it  for  granted  that  France,  for  her  own 
sake,  would  prevent  the  ruin  of  that  enterprising 
monarch ;  and  that  die  house  of  Austria  would  not 
be  so  impolitic,  and  blind  to  its  own  interest,  as  to 
permit  the  empress  of  Rnssia  to  make  and  retain 
conquests  in  the  empire ;  but  even  if  these  powers 
should  be  weak  enough  to  sacrifice  all  the  maxims 
of  sound  policy  to  caprice  or  resentment,  he  did  not 


think  himself  so  deeply  concerned  In  the  erect,  as, 
for  the  distant  prospect  of  what 
happen,  to  plunge  headlong  into  a 
be  attended  with  certain  and  immediate 
tages.  True  it  is,  he  had  no  hereditary  electorate 
in  Germany  that  was  threatened  with  invasasu; 
nor,  if  he  had,  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  a  prince  of 
bis  sagacity  and  patriotism  would  have  impoverished 
his  kingdom  of  Denmark,  for  the  precarious  defe 
of  a  distant  territory.  It  was  reserved  for 
nation  to  adopt  the  pernicious  absurdity  of 
its  blood  and  treasure,  exhausting  its 
loading  its  own  back  with  the  most  grievous  i 
dons,  incurring  an  enormous  debt,  big  with 
ruptcy  and  ruin ;  in  a  word,  of  expending  above  a 
hundred  and  fifty  millions  sterling  in  fruitless  enure: 
to  defend  a  distant  country,  the  entire  property  of 
which  was  never  valued  at  one  twentieth  pert  of 
that  sum  ;  a  country  with  which  it  had  no  natural 
connection,  but  a  common  alliance  arising  from  ac- 
cident. The  king  of  Denmark,  though  himself  a 
grince  of  the  empire,  and  possessed  of  dominions 
i  Germany,  almost  contiguous  to  the  scenes  of  the 
present  war,  did  not  yet  think  himself  so  nearly 


concerned  in  the  issue,  as  to  declare  himeelf  either 
principal  or  auxiliary  m  the  quarrel ;  yet  be  took 
care  to  *wh»*«fa  his  forces  by  sea  and  land  upon  a 
respectable  footing ;  and  by  this  conduct,  he  net 
only  provided  for  the  security  of  his  own  country, 
but  overawed  the  belligerent  powers,  who  consider- 
ed him  as  a  prince  capable  of  making  either  scale 
preponderate,  just  as  ne  might  choose  to  trim  the 
balance.  Thus  he  preserved  bis  wealth,  commerce, 
and  consequence  undiminished;  and,  instead  of 
being  harassed  as  a  party,  was  honoured  as  an 
umpire. 

Ine  United  Provinces,  though  as  advene  as  bif 
Danish  majesty  to  any  participation  in  the  war,  did 
not,  however,  so  scrupulously  observe  the  neutrality 
they  professed  ;  at  least,  die  traders  of  that  repub- 
lic, either  from  an  inordinate  thirst  of  lucre,  or  a 
secret  bias  in  favour  of  the  enemies  of  Great  Britain* 
assisted  the  French  commerce  with  all  the  appear- 
ance of  the  most  flagrant  partiality.  We  have.  In 
the  beginning  of  this  year's  transactions,  observed, 
that  a  great  number  of  their  ships  were  taken  by 
the  English  cruisers,  and  condemned  as  legal  pi" 
for  having  French  property  on  board:  that 
Dutch  merchants,  exasperated  by  their 
claimed  against  the  English  as  pirates  and 
petitioned  the  states  for  redress  in  very  high  termsj 
and  even  loudly  clamoured  for  a  war  against  Great 
Britain.  The  charge  of  violence  and  injustice, 
which  they  brought  against  the  English,  for  taking 
and  confiscating  the  ships  that  transported  ts 
Europe  the  produce  of  the  French  islands  in  the 
West  Indies,  they  founded,  on  die  tenth  article  of 
die  treaty  of  commerce  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  States-general  of  the  United  Provinces,  con- 
cluded in  the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred  and 
sixty-eight,  stipulating,  "That  whatever  shall  be 
found  on  board  die  ships  of  the  subjects  of  the  Unit 
ed  Provinces,  though  the  lading,  or  part  thereof, 
may  belong  to  die  enemies  of  Great  Britain,  shall 
be  free  and  unmolested,  except  these  be  prohibited 
goods,  which  are  to  be  served  in  the  manner  des- 
cribed by  the  foregoing  articles."  From  tins  article 
the  Dutch  merchants  argued,  that,  if  there  be  no 
prohibited  goods  on  board,  the  English  had  no  right 
to  stop  or  molest  any  of  their  ships,  or  make  die 
least  inquiry  to  whom  the  merchandise  belonged, 
whence  it  was  brought,  or  whither  bound.    Tins 

J  ilea  die  English  casuists  would  by  no  means  adust 
or  the  following  reasons :  a  general  and  perpetaal 
license  to  carry  on  die  whole  trade  of  their  enemy 
would  be  such  a  glaring  absurdity,  as  no  conven- 
tion could  authorise  :  common  sense  has  dictated, 
and  Grotius  declared,  that  no  man  can  be  supposed 
to  have  consented  to  an  absurdity ;  ^therefore,  the 
interpretation  given  by  the  Dutch  to  this  article 
could  not  be  supposed  to  be  its  true  and  genuine 
meaning ;  which,  indeed,  relates  to  nothing  more 
than  the  common  course  of  trade,  as  it  was  usually 
carried  on  in  time  of  peace.  But,  even  should  tint 
interpretation  be  accepted,  the  article,  and  die 
treaty  itself  would  be  superseded  and  annulled  by 
a  subsequent  treaty,  concluded  between  the  two 
nations  in  the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred  sad 
seventy-five,  and  often  confirmed  since  that  period, 
stipulating,  in  a  secret  article,  that  neither  of  die 
contracting  parties  should  give,  nor  consent,  that 
any  of  their  subjects  and  inhabitants  should  giro 
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any  aid,  favour,  oroounsel,  directly  or  Indirectly, 
by  land  or  sea,  or  on  the  fresh  waters ;  nor  should 
furnish,  or  permit  the  subjects  or  inhabitants  of 
their  respective  territories  to  furnish  any  ships, 
loldlers,  seamen,  victuals,  monies,  instruments  of 
war,  gunpowder,  or  any  other  necessaries  for  mak- 
ing war.  to  the  enemies  of  either  party,  of  any  rank 
or  condition  soever.  Now,  the  Dutch  have  infringed 
this  article  in  many  instances  during  the  present 
war,  both  in  Europe  and  America ;  and,  as  they 
have  so  openly  contra?  ened  one  treaty,  the  Euglish 
are  not  obliged  to  observe  another.  They,  moreover, 
forfeited  all  right  to  the  observance  of  the  treaty  in 
question,  by  refusing  the  succours  with  which  they 
were  bound,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  to  furnish 
the  king  of  Great  Britain,  in  case  any  of  his  terri- 
tories in  Europe  should  be  attacked :  for  nothing 
could  be  more  weak  and  frivolous  than  the  allega- 
tion upon  which  this  refusal  was  founded :  namely, 
that  tho  hostilities  in  Europe  were  commenced  by 
(he  R"gKjS  when  they  seised  and  confiscated  the 
vessels  of  France ;  and  they,  being  the  aggressors, 
had  no  right  to  insist  upon  the  succours  stipulated 
in  a  treaty  which  was  purely  defensive.    If  this  ar- 
gument has  any  weight,  the  treaty  itself  can  have 
no  signification.     The  French,  as  in  the  present 
case,  will  always  commence  the  war  m  America ; 
and  when  their  ships,  containing  reinforcements 
and  stores  for  the  maintenance  of  that  war,  shall 
be  taken  on  the  European  seas,  perhaps  in  conse- 
quence of  their  being  exposed  for  that  purpose, 
they  will  exclaim  that  the  English  were  the  aggres- 
sors in  Europe,  consequently  deprived  of  all  bene- 
fit accruing  from  the  defensive  treaty  subsisting 
between  them  and  the  States-general  of  the  United 
Provinces.    It  being  impossible  for  the  English  to 
terminate  the  war,    while  their  enemies  derive 
the  sinews  of  it  from  their  commerce  carried  oa 
in  neutral  bottoms,  they  are  obliged  to  suppress 
such  collusions,  by  that  necessity  which  Grotius 
himself  hath  allowed  to  be  a  sufficient  excuse  for 
deviating  from  the  letter  of  any  treaty  whatso- 
ever.   In  time  of  peace  no  Dutch  •hips  were  per- 
mitted to  carry  the  produce  of  any  French  sugar 
Island,  or  even  to  trade  in  any  of  the  French  ports 
in  America  or  the  West  Indies ;  consequently,  the 
treaty  which  they  quote  can  never  justify  them  in 
carrying  on  a  commerce,  which,  as  it  did  not  exist, 
and  was  not  foreseen,  could  not  possibly  be  guard- 
ed against  when   that   convention  was  ratified. 
Grotfue,  whose  authority  is  held  in  such  veneration 
among  the  Dutch,  has  determined  that  every  nation 
has  a  right  to  seise  and  confiscate  the  goods  of  any 
neutral  power,  which  shall  attempt  to  carry  them 
into  any  place  which  is  blocked  up  by  that  nation, 
either  by  land  or  sea.     The  French  islands  in  the 
West  Indies  were  so  blocked  up  by  tho  English 
cruisers,  that  they  could  receive  no  relief  from  their 
own  government,  consequently  no  neutral  power 
could  attempt  to  supply  them  without  falling  under 
this  predicament  (18).  It  was  for  these  reasons  that 
the  king  of  England  declared,  by  die  mouth  of  Mr. 
Yorke,  his  minister  plenipotentiary  at  the  Hague, 
in  a  conference  held  in  the  month  of  August  with 
the  deputies  of  the  States-general,  that  though  he 
was  ready  to  concur  in  every  measure  that  should 
be  proposed  for  giving  satisfaction  to  their  high 
mightinesses,  with  whom  he  bad  always  studied  to 
live  In  the  most  perfect  union,  he  was  nevertheless 
determined  not  to  suffer  the  trade  of  the  French 
colonies  in  America  to  be  carried  on  by  the  subjects 
of  other  powers,  under  die  specious  pretext  ofj neu- 
trality :  nor  to  permit  words  to  be  interpreted  as  a 
license  to  drive  a  trade  with  his  euemtes,  which, 
though  not  particularly  specified  in  the  articles  of 
contraband,  was  nevertheless  rendered  such  in  all 
respects,  and  in  every  sense,  by  the  nature  of  the 
circumstances.    It  is  not  at  au  more  surprising  that 
.the  Dutch  merchants  should  complain  than  that  the 
English  government  should  persist  in  confiscating 
the  ships  that  were  found  to  contain  the  merchan- 
dise of  their  enemies.     The  individual  traders  of 
every  mercantile  nation  will  run  considerable  risks 
in  extending  their  particular  commerce,  even  when 
they  know  it  must  be  detrimental  to  the  general 
interest  of  their  country.     In  the  war  maintained 
by  the  confederates  against  Louis  XIV.  of  France, 
the  merchant  ships  of  the  Dutch  carried  on  an  unin- 
terrupted trade  to  the  French  ports ;  and,  notwith- 
standing the  repeated  solicitations  of  England,  the 
Statea-gencral  could  never  be  prevailed  upon  to 
prohibit  this,  commerce,  which  undoubtedly  enabled 


France  to  protract  the  war.  The  truth  hi,  they  gave 
the  British  ministry  to  understand,  that  unless  they 
connived  at  this  traffic,  their  subjects  could  not  pos- 
sibly defray  their  proportion  of  the  expense  at  which 
the  war  was  maintained.  It  is  well  known  through 
all  Europe,  that  the  subjects  of  the  United  Provinces 
reaped  considerable  advantage,  not  only  from  this 
branch  of  illicit  trade,  but  also  by  providing  far  both, 
armies  in  Flanders,  and  by  the  practice  of  stock- 

1*obbing  in  England ;  consequently,  it  was  not  the 
nterest,  either  of  the  States-general,  or  the  ^gVth 
general,  between  whom  there  was  a  very  goodun- 
derstanding,  to  bring  that  war  to  a  speedy  conclu- 
sion; nor  indeed,  ought  we  to  fix  the  imputation  of 
partiality  upon  a  whole  nation,  for  the  private  con- 
duct of  individuals,  influenced  by  motives  of  sett- 
interest,  which  co-operate  with  the  same  energy  in 
Holland,  and  among  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain. 
In  the  course  of  the  former  war.  such  a  scandalous 
appetite  for  gain  prevailed  in  different  parts  of  the 
British  dominions,  that  the  French  islands  were 


tuaBy  supplied  with  provisions,  slaves,  and  lumber, 
from  Ireland  and  the  British  colonies  in  North 
America ;  and  Martinique,  in  particular,  must  have 
surrendered  to  the  commander  of  the  English  squad- 
ron stationed  in  those  seas,  had  it  not  been  thus 
supported  by  English  subjects.  Certain  it  is,  die 
Dutch  had  some  reason  to  complain  that  they  were 
decoyed  into  this  species  of  traffic  by  the  article  of 
a  treaty,  which,  in  their  opinion,  admitted  of  no 
limitation ;  and  that  the  government  ot  Great  Bri- 
tain, without  any  previous  warning,  or  explaining 
its  sentiments  on  this  subject,  swept  the  sea  at  once 
of  all  their  vessels  employed  in  this  commerce,  and 
condemned  them,  without  mitigation,  to  the  entire 
ruin  of  many  thousand  families.  Considering  die 
intimate  connection  of  mutual  interest  subsisting 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  states  of  the  United 
Provinces,  they  seem  to  have  had  some  right  to 
an  intimation  ox  this  nature,  which,  in  all  probabil- 
ity, would  have  induced  diem  to  resign  all  prospect 
of  advantage  from  the  prosecution  or  such  trafifc. 

CONFERENCES  AT  THE  HAGUE. 

Basi  dbs  the  universal  clamour  excitedin  Holland, 
and  the  famous  memorial  presented  to  the  States- 
general,  which  we  have  already  mentioned  in  ano- 
ther place,  a  deputation  of  merchants  waited  four 
times  successively  on  the  princess-regent,  to  explain 
their  grievances,  and  demand  her  concurrence  in 
augmenting  the  navy  for  the  preservation  of  their 
commerce.  She  promised  to  interpose  her  best 
offices  with  the  court  of  Great  Britain ;  and  these 
co-operating  with  representations  made  by  the 
States-general,  the  English  minister  was  empower- 
ed to  open  conferences  at  the  Hague,  in  order  to 
bring  all  matters  in  dispute  to  an  amicable  accom- 
modation. These  endeavours,  however,  proved  in- 
effectual. The  British  cruisers  continued  to  take, 
and  tho  British  courts  to  condemn,  all  Dutch  vessels 
containing  the  produce  of  the  French  sugar  islands. 
The  merchants  of  Holland  and  Zealand  renewed 
their  complaints  with  redoubled  clamour,  and  all  the 
trading  part  of  the  nation,  reinforced  by  the  whole 
party  that  opposed  the  boose  of  Orange,  cried 
aloud  for  an  immediate  augmentation  of  the  marine, 
and  reprisals  upon  the  pirates  of  England.  The 
princess,  in  order  to  avoid  extremities,  was  obliged 
not  only  to  employ  all  her  personal  influence  with 
the  Statea-general,  but  also  to  play  off  ono  faction 
against  another,  in  the  way  of  remonstrance  and 
exclamation.  As  far  back  as  the  month  of  June, 
she  presented  a  memorial  to  the  States-general, 
reminding  than,  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  wai 
between  France  and  England,  she  had  advised  an 
augmentation  should  be  made  in  their  land  forces, 
to  strengthen  die  garrisons  of  the  frontier  towns, 
and  cover  the  territories  of  the  republic  from  inva- 
sion. She  gave  them  to  understand,  that  the  pro- 
vinces of  Gueldres  and  Overyssel,  intimidated  by 
the  proximity  of  two  formidable  armies,  had  resolv- 
ed to  demand  that  die  augmentation  of  their  land- 
forces  should  be  taken  into  consideration  by  the 
other  province*;  and  requested  her  to  reinforce 
their  solicitations  that  this  measure  might  immedi- 
ately take  place.  This  request,  she  said,  she  that 
more  readily  granted,  as  she  could  not  but  be  sensi- 
ble of  the  imminent  danger  that  threatened  the  re- 
public, especially  since  the  Hanoverian  army  had 
passed  the  Rhine ;  and  as  it  behoved  the  state  to 
pat  itself  in  a  condition  to  hinder  either  army  from 
retiring  into  the  territories  of  the  republic,  if  it 
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should  f»e  defatted  \  for.  In  that  case,  the  conqueror 
being  authorised  to  pursue  his  enemy  wherever  he 
can  find  him,  would  bring  the  war  Into  the  heart  of 
their  country.  This  representation  had  no  other 
effect  than  that  of  suspending  the  measure  which 
each  party  proposed*  The  princess,  in  her  answer 
to  the  fourth  deputation  of  die  merchants,  declared 
that  she  beheld  the  present  state  of  their  trade  with 
the  most  anxious  concern ;  that  its  want  of  protec- 
tion was  not  her  fault,  but  that  of  the  towns  of  Dort, 
Haerlem,  Amsterdam,  Torgau,  Rotterdam,  and  the 
Brille,  to  whose  conduct  it  was  owing,  that  the  forces 
of  the  state,  by  sea  and  land,  were  not  now  on  a 
better  footing.  The  deputies  were  afterwards  re- 
ferred to  her  minister,  M.  de  la  Larrey,  to  whom 
they  represented,  that  the  augmentation  of  the 
land-forces,  and  the  equipment  of  a  fleet,  were  mat. 
tors  as  distinct  from  each  other  as  light  from  dark- 
ness; that  there  was  no  pressing  motive  for  an 
augmentation  of  the  army,  whereas,  innumerable 
reasons  rendered  the  equipment  of  a  fleet  a  matter 
of  the  most  urgent  necessity.  In  a  few  days  after 
this  representation  was  made,  the  princess,  in  an 
assembly  of  the  States-general,  requested  their  Ugh 
mightinesses,  that  seeing  their  earnest  and  repeated 
efforts  to  induce  the  provinces  of  Holland,  Zealand, 
Friesland,  and  West  Frieeland,  to  acquiesce  in  the 
proposed  augmentation  of  forces  by  sea  and  land, 
had  not  hitherto  met  with  success,  they  would  now 
consider  and  deliberate  upon  some  expedient  for 
■terminating  this  affair,  and  the  sooner  the  better, 
in  order,  on  one  hand,  to  satisfy  the  strong  and 
well-grounded  instances  made  by  the  provinces  of 
Gueldree,  Utrecht,  Overyssel,  and  Oroningen;  and, 
on  the  other,  to  comply  with  the  ardent  and  just 
desires  expressed  by  the  commercial  inhabitants  of 
the  country.  She  told  them,  that  the  deputation 
which  waited  on  her  consisted  of  forty  merchants, 
a  number  that  merited  attention  no  less  than  the 
speech  they  pronounced,  of  which  a  great  number 
of  printed  copies  were  distributed  through  all  parts 
of  the .  country.  Without  making  any  particular 
remarks  on  the  harangue,  she  only  observed,  that 
the  drift  of  it  did  not  tend  to  facilitate  the  negotia- 
tion begun  with  Cheat  Britain,  nor  to  induce  the 
nation  to  prefer  a  conrentlon  to  a  rupture  with  that 
crown.  From  this  circumstance  she  inferred,  it  was 
more  than  time  to  finish  the  deliberations  on  the 
proposal  for  augmenting  the'  forces  both  by  sea  and 
land ;  a  measure,  without  which  she  was  convinced 
in  her  conscience  the  state  was,  and  would  always 
remain,  exposed  to  all  sorts  of  misfortune  and  dan- 
ger, both  now  and  hereafter. 
In  consequence  of  this  interposition,  the  States- 


Enteral  mat  same  day  sent  a  letter  to  the)  etnte 
oDand  and  West  Friesland,  oomuninirnttng 
sentiments  of  the  princess-regent,  and  insu 
upon  the  necessity  of  complying  with  her  pro] 
of  the  double  augmentation.  Tuey  observed, 
an  augmentation  of  the  land-forces,  for  the  defence 
of  the  frontiers,  was  unavoidable,  as  well  as  an 
equipment  by  sea  for  the  security  of  conameree: 
that  the  statesnf  the  provinces  of  Gueldres,  Utrecht, 
Oreryssel,  and  Oroningen,  joined  with  thexn  in  the 
same  opinion ;  and  accordingly  had  insisted,  by  <fr 
Ters  letters  and  propositions,  on  those  two  points  so 
essential  to  the  public  interest.  They  representee' 
the  danger  of  delay,  and  the  fatal  effects  of  discord: 
they  proposed,  that  by  a  reciprocal  mdnlgetjco  one 
party  should  comply  with .  the  sentiments  of  the 
other,  in  order  to  avoid  a  schism  and  dangeroa* 
division  among  the  confederates,  the  consequent qj 
of  which  would  be  very  deplorable ;  whale   ties  re> 

Eublic,  in  the  mean  time,  would  remain  inadeiencs- 
»a  condition,  both  by  sea  and  land,  and  depend 
upon  the  arbitrary  power  of  its  neighbours.  They 
conhured  them,  therefore,  as  they  valued  the  safer? 
of  their  country,  and  all  that  was  dear  to  them,  as 
they  regarded  the  protection  of  the  good  inhabi- 
tants, the  concord  and  harmony  which  at  all 
but  especially  at  the  present  critical  juncture 
of  the  last  necessity,  that  they  would 
reflect  upon  the  exhortations  of  her  royal  fcjgw,*u 
as  well  as  on  the  repeated  instances  of  tike  majority 
ot  the  confederates,  and  take  a  wise  and  salutary 
resolution  with  regard  to  the  proposed  augmenta- 
tion of  the  land-forces,  so  that  tins  addition,  together 
with  an  equipment  at  sea,  might,  the  sooner  the 
better,  be  unanimously  brought  to  a  conclusion.  It 
was  undoubtedly  the  duty  of  all  who  wished  wel 
to  their  country,  to  moderate  the  heat  and  precipi- 
tation of  those,  who,  provoked  by  their  losses,  and 
stimulated  by  resentment,  endeavoured  at  this  pe- 
riod to  involve  their  nation  in  a  war  with  Greet 
Britain.  Had  matters  been  pushed  to  this  ei 
in  a  few  months  the  republic  would,  in  al  m 
bility,  have  been  brought  to  the  brink  of  rain. 
Dutch  were  distracted  by  internal  divisions  ;  they 
were  altogether  unprovided  for  hostilities  by  sea; 
the  ocean  was  covered  with  their  trading  vessels; 
and  the  naval  armaments  of  Oreat  Britain  were  so 
numerous  and  powerful  as  to  render  all  resistance 
on  that  element  equally  vain  and  pernicious.  The 
English  could  not  only  have  scoured  the  sens,  and 
made  prise  of  their  shipping,  but  wore  also  in  a 
condition  to  reduce  or  demolish  all  their  towns  in 
Zealand,  where  they  would  hardly  have  met 
any  opposition. 


NOTES  TO  CHAPTER  XV. 


1  The  name  the  natives  give  to 
that  part  of  South  Barbary, 
known  to  merchants  and  na- 
vigators by  that  of  the  Gum 
Coast,  and  called  in  maps, 
The  Sandy  Desert  of  Sara, 
and  sometimes  Zara. 

3  On  this  occasion  Mr.Cumnung 
may  seem  to  have  acted  di- 
rectly contrary  to  the  tenets 
of  his  religious  profession ;  but 
he  ever  declared  to  the  minis- 
try, that  he  was  fully  persuad- 
ed his  schemes  might  be  ac- 
complished without  tile  effu- 
sion of  human  blood ;  and  that 
if  ho  thought  otherwise,  he 
would  by  no  means  have  con- 
cerned himself  about  them. 
He  also  desired,  let  the  con- 
sequence be  what  it  might, 
his  brethren  should  not  be 
chargeable  with  what  was  his 


own  single  act.  If  it  was  the 
first  military  scheme  of  any 
quaker,  let  it  be  remembered 
it  was  also  the  first  successful 
expedition  of  this  war,  and 
one  of  the  first  that  ever  was 
carried  on  according  to  the 
pacific  system  of  the  quakers, 
without  the  loss  of  a  drop  of 
blood,  on  either  side. 
This  is  the  name  by  which  (he 
Subjects  of  Legibelli  distin- 
guish those  of  firackna,  who 
inhabit  the  country  farther  up 
the  river  Senegal,  and  are  in 
constant  alliance  with  the 
French. 

The  victors,  however,  com- 
mitted a  very  great  mistake 
in  allowing  them  to  carry  off 
their  books  and  accounts,  the 
perusal  of  which  would  have 
been  of  infinite  service  to  the 


English  merchants,  by  rafoi 
ing  them  of  the  commodities, 
their  value,  the  proper  sea- 
sons, and  methods  of  prose- 
cuting the  trade. 
The  Prudent,  of  seventy  four 
guns ;  the  Entreprenant,  of 
seventy  four  guns ;  the  Capri- 
cieux,  Celebre,  and  Bienfahv 
ant,  of  sixty  four  guns  each; 
the  Apollo,  of  fifty  guns ;  the 
Chevre.  Biche,  Fidelle,  Diana, 
and  Echo  frigates. 
It  may  not  be  amiss  to  ob- 
serve, that  a  cavalier,  which 
admiral  Knowles  had  built  at 
an  enormous  expense  to  the 
nation,  while  Loirisbourg  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  the 
English  in  the  last  war,  was, 
in  the  course  of  this  siege,  en- 
tirely demolished  by  two  er 
three  shots  from  one  of  the 


aiMah  batteries  j  to  admtra- 
y  had  this  piece  of  fortUfca- 
tjaa  been  contrived  and  exe- 
cuted, under  the  eye  of  that 
Krfouod  engineer, 
is  officer  intended  to  have 
made  an  irruption  through 
the  pass  of  Oneida  on  the 
Mohawk  rirer,  bat  was  re- 
oalled  before  be  could  exe- 
oute  hie  design.  General 
Abercromhle  afterwards  sent 
thither  brigadier  Stanwix, 
with  a  considerable  body  of 
Provincials,  and  this  impor- 
tant pass  was  secured  by  a 
fort  built  at  that  juncture. 

S  Cuddalore  was  in  such  a  de- 
fencelets  condition,  that  It 
could  make  no  resistance; 
and  there  being  no  place  in 
Fort  St.  David's  bomb-proof, 
nor  any  provisions  or  fresh 
water,  the  garrison  surren- 
dered in  twelre  days,  oa 
capitulation,  after  having  sus- 
tained a  severe  bombard- 
ment. 

0  Six  days  after  the  convention 
was  signed  at  Closter-Seveu, 
another  act  of  accommodation 
was  concluded  at  Bremen- 
wbrden,  between  die  gene- 
.  rals  Sporcken  and  VUlemur. 
relating  to  the  release  of 
prisoners,  and  some   other 
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points  omitted  In  the  conven- 
tion. 

10  Among  the  French  officers 
who  lost  their  lives  in  this 
engagement,  was  the  count 
de  Gtsors,  only  son  of  the 
mareschal  duke  de  Belleisle, 
and  last  hope  of  mat  illustri- 
ous family,  a  young  nobleman 
of  extraordinary  accomplish- 
ments, who  finished  a  short 
life  of  honour  in  the  embrace 
of  military  glory,  and  fell 
gallantly  fighting  at  the  head 
of  bis  own  regiment,  to  the 
inexpressible  grief  of  his 
aged  father,  and  the  universal 
regret  of  his  country. 

11  At  this  juncture  the  Prussian 
commandant  ofDresden  being 
admitted  into  the  Japan  pa- 
lace, to  see  the  curious  poroe- 
hune,  with  which  it  is  adorned, 
perceived  a  door  built  up ; 
and  ordering  the  passage  to 
be  opened,  entered  a  large 
apartment,  where  he  found 
three  thousand  tents,  and' 
other  field  utensils.  These 
had  been  concealed  here  when 
the  Prussians  first  took  posses- 
sion of  the  city;  they  were 
immediately  seised  by  the 
commandant,  and  distributed 
among  the  troops  of  prince 
Henry's  army. 
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12  General  Fenner  was  of  Scot- 
tish extract,  and  general 
Browne  actually  a  native  of 
North  Britain. 

13  In  the  reign  of  king  William, 
when  the  English  and  Dutch 
were  engaged  in  a  war  against 
France,  the  northern  powers 
of  Sweden  and  Denmark  at- 
tempted to  carry  on  the 
French  commerce,  under  the 
shade  of  neutrality :  but  the 
Dutch  and  English  joined  in 
seising  the- vessels  that  were 
thus  employed.  Complaints 
of  these  captures  were  made 
at  London  and  the  Hague, 
and  the  complainants  were 
given  to  understand  at  both 

C laces,  that  they  should  not 
d  fallowed  to  carry  on  any 
trade  with  France,  but  what 
was  usual  in  time  of  peace. 
In  consequence  of  this  declar- 
ation, Mr.  Groning  formed  the 
design  of  writing  a  treatise 
on  the  freedom  of  navigation, 
and  communicated  the  plan 
of  his  work  to  the  celebrated 
Puffendorff,  who  signified  hie 
sentiments  in  a  letter,  which 
is  preserved  by  the  learned 
Barbeyrac,  in  his  notes  upon 
that  author's  treatise  on  the 
Law  of  Nature  and  Nations. 
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DOMESTIC  OCCURENCES. 

WHILE  Che  operations  of  the  war  wero  prose- 
cuted through  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe, 
the  island  of  Groat  Britain,  which  may  be  termed 
the  centre  that  gave  motion  to  this  vast  machine, 
enjoyed  all  the  tranquillity  of  the  most  profound 
peace,  and  saw  nothing  of  war  but  the  preparations 
and  trophies,  which  served  only  to  animate  the 
nation  to  a  desire  of  further  conquest ;  for  the  de- 
jection occasioned  by  the  misfortune  at  St.  Cas  soon 
vanished  before  the  prospect  of  victory  and  success. 
Considering  the  agitation  naturally  produced  among 
the  common  people,  by  the  practice  of  pressing 
men  into  the  service  of  the  navy,  which  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year,  had  been  carried  on  with  un- 
.usual  violence,  the  levy  of  so  many  new  corps  of 
soldiers,  and  the  endeavours  used  in  forming  the 
national  militia,  very  few  disturbances  happened  to 
interrupt  the  internal  repose  of  the'nation.  From 
private  acts  of  malice,  fraud,  violence,  and  rapine, 
no  community  whatsoever  is  exempted.  In  the 
month  of  April,  the  temporary  wooden  bridge  over 
the  Thames,  built  for  the  conveniency  of  carriages 
and  passengers,  while  the  workmen  should  be  em- 
ployed in  widening  and  repairing  London  bridge, 
was  maliciously  set  on  fire  m  the  night,  and  contin- 
ued burning  tin  noon  next  day,  when  the  rums  of  it 
fell  into  the  river.  The  destruction  of  this  conve- 
niency proved  very  detrimental  to  the  commerce 
of  the  city,  notwithstanding  the  vigilancy  and 
discretion  of  the  magistrates,  in  applying  reme- 
dies for  this  misfortune.  A  promise  of  the  king's 
pardon  was  offered  in  a  public  advertisement,  by 
the  secretary  of  state,  and  a  reward  of  two  hundred 
pounds  by  the  city  of  London,  to  any  person  who 
should  discover  the  perpetrator  of  such  wicked 
Outrage;  but  nevertheless  he  escaped  detection. 
No  individual,  nor  any  society  of  men,  could  have 
the  least  interest  in  the  execution  of  such  a  scheme, 
except  the  body  of  London  watermen  ;  but  as  no 
discovery  was  made  to  the  prejudice  of  any  person 
belonging  to  that  society,  the  deed  was  imputed  to 
the  malice  of  some  secret  enemy  to  the  public.  Even 
after  a  new  temporary  bridge  was  erected,  another 
attempt  was  made  (in  all  probability  by  the  same 
incendiary)  to  reduce  the  whole  to  ashes,  but  hap- 
pily miscarried,  and  a  guard  was  appointed,  to  pre- 


vent any  such  atrocious  efforts  in  the  sequel.  Dan- 
gerous tumults  were  raised  in  and  about  Manches- 
ter, by  a  prodigious  number  of  manufacturets,  who 
had  left  off  working,  and  entered  into  a  combina- 
tion to  raise,  by  force,  the  price  of  their  labour. 
They  had  formed  a  regular  plan,  and  collected  large 
sums  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poorer  sort,  while 
they  refused  to  work  for  their  families.  They  in- 
sulted and  abused  all  those  who  would  not  jom  in 
this  defection ;  dispersed  incendiary  letters,  and 
denounced  terrible  threats  against  all  such  as  should 
presume  to  oppose  their  proceedings.  Bat  these 
menaces  had  no  effect  upon  the  magistrates  and 
justices,  who  did  their  duty  with  such  discretion 
and  courage,  mat  the  ringleaders  being  singled  out, 
and  punished  by  law,  the  rest  were  soon  reduced 
to  order. 

TRIALS  OF  HENSEY  AND  SH  EBB  RARE. 

In  the  month  of  June  Florence  Hensey,  an  ob- 
scure physician,  and  native  of  Ireland,  who  hai 
been  apprehended  for  treasonable  practices,  was 
tried  in  the  court  of  king's  bench,  on  an  indictment 
for  high-treason.    In  the  course  of  the  trial  it  ap- 

Kared  that  he  had  been  employed  as  a  spy  for  the 
ench  ministry :  to  which,  in  consideration  of  a 
paltry  pension,  he  sent  intelligence  of  every  mate- 
rial occurrence  in  Great  Britain.  The  correspon- 
dence was  managed  by  his  brother,  a  Jesuit,  who 
acted  as  chaplain  and  secretary  to  tile  Spanish  am- 
bassador at  the  Hague.  The  British  resident  at 
that  court  having  learned  from  the  Spanish  minis- 
ter some  secrets  relating  to  England,  even  before 
they  were  communicated  to  him  from  the  English 
ministry,  was  induced  to  set  on  foot  an  inquiry 
touching  the  source  of  this  information,  and  soon 
received  au  assurance,  that  the  secretary  of  the 
Spanish  ambassador  hud  a  brother,  a  physician  in 
London.  The  suspicion  naturally  arising  from  this 
circumstance  being  imparted  to  the  ministry  of 
England,  Hensey  was  narrowly  watched,  and 
twenty  nine  of  his  letters  were  intercepted.  From 
the  contents  of  these  he  was  convicted  of  having 
given  the  French  court  the  first  notice  ef  the 
expedition  to  North  America,  the  capture  of  the 
two  ships,  the  Alcide  and  Lys,  the  sailing  and  des- 
tination of  every  squadron  and  armament,  and  the 
difficulties  that  occurred  in  raising  money  for  tht 
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thai  the  secret  expedition  of  (he  foregoing  year  was 
intended  against  nochefbrt,  and  advised  a  descent 
upen  Great  Britain,  at  a  certain  time  and  place,  as 
the  most  effectual  method  of  distressing  the  govern- 
ment, and  affecting  the  public  credit.  Alter  a  long 
trial  he  was  found  guilty  of  treason,  and  received 
the  sentence  of  death  usually  pronounced  on  such 
occasions  ;  but  whether  he  earned  forgiveness  by 
some  material  discovery,  or  the  minister  found 
him  so  insensible  and  insignificant  that  he  was 
ashamed  to  take  his  life,  he  escaped  execution,  and 
was  pardoned,  on  condition  of  going  into  perpetual 
exile.  The  severity  of  the  government  was  much 
about  the  same  period  exercised  on  Dr.  Shebbeare, 
a  public  writer,  who,  in  a  series  of  printed  letters 
to  the  people  of  England,  had  animadverted  on  the 
conduct  of  the  ministry  in  the  most  acrimonious 
terms,  stigmatised  some  great  names  with  all  the 
virulence  of  censure,  and  even  assaulted  die  throne 
itself  with  oblique  insinuation  and  ironical  satire. 
The  ministry,  incensed  at  the  boldness,  and  still 
more  enraged  at  the  success  of  this  author,  whose 
writings  were  bought  with  avidity  by  the  public,  de- 
termined to  punish  him  severely  for  his  arrogance 
and  abuse,  and  he  was  apprehended  by  a  warrant 
from  the  secretary's  office.  His  sixth  letter  to  the 
people  of  England  was  pitched  upon  as  the  founda- 
tion of  a  prosecution.  After  a  short  trial  m  the 
court  of  lung's  bench,  he  was  found  guilty  of  hav- 
ing written  the  sixth  letter  to  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, adjudged  a  libellous  pamphlet,  sentenced  to 
stand  in  the  pillory,  to  pay  a  small  fine,  to  be  im- 
prisoned three  years,  and  give  security  for  his . 
future  good  behaviour  ;  so  that,  in  effect,  this  good 
man  suffered  more  for  having  given  vent  to  the  un- 
guarded effusions  of  mistaken  seal,  couched  in  the 
language  of  passion  and  scurrility,  than  was  inflict- 
ed upon  Heneey,  a  convicted  traitor^who  had  acted 
as  spy  for  France,  and  betrayed  his  own  country 
for  hire. 

INSTITUTION  OP  THE  MAGDALEN  AND 

ASYLUM. 

Amidst  a  variety  of  crimes  and  disorders,  aris- 
ing from  impetuosity  of  temper,  unreined  passion, 
luxury,  extravagance,  and  an  almost  total  want  of 
police  and  subordination,  the  virtues  of  benevolence 
are  always  springing  up  to  an  extraordinary  growth 
in  the  British  soil ;  and  here  charities  are  often 
established  by  the  humanity  of  individuals,  which 
in  any  other  country  would  be  honoured  as  national 
Institutions  :  witness  the  great  number  of  hospitals 
and  infirmaries  in  London  and  Westminster,  erect- 
ed and  maintained  by  voluntary  contributions,  or 
raised  by  the  princely  donations  of  private  found- 
ers.   In  the  course  of  this  year  the  public  began  to 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  several  admirable  institutions. 
Mr.  Henry  Raine,  a  private  gentleman  of  Middle- 
sex, had,  in  his  life-time,  built  and  endowed  an 
hospital  for  the  maintenance  of  forty  poor  maidens. 
By  his  will  he  bequeathed  a  certain  sum  of  money 
to  accumulate  at  interest?  under  the  management 
of  trustees,  until  the  yearly  produce  should  amount 
to  two  hundred  and  ten  pounds,  to  he  given  in  mar- 
riage portions  to  two  of  the  maidens  educated  in 
his  hospital,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  who  should 
be  the  best  recommended  for  piety  and  industry  by 
the  masters  or  mistresses  whom  they  had  served. 
In  the  month  of  March,  the  sum  destined  for  this 
laudable  purpose  was  completed ;  when  the  trus- 
tees,  by    public  advertisement,    summoned   the 
maidens  educated  in  the  hospital  to  appear  on  a 
certain  day,  with  proper  certificates  of  their  behavi- 
our and  circumstances,  that  six  of  the  most  deserv- 
ing   might  be  selected  to  draw  lots  for  the  prize 
of  one  hundred  pounds,  to  be  paid  as  her  marriage 

Eortion,  provided  she  married  a  man  of  an  un- 
tarnished character,  a  member  of  the  church  of 
England,  residing  within  certain  specified  parishes, 
•  and  approved  by  the  trustees.  Accordingly,  on  the 
first  of  May  the  candidates  appeared,  and  the  prise 
being  gained  by  one  young  woman,  in  presence  of  a 
numerous  assembly  of  ail  rank*r  attracted  by  cu- 
riosity, the  other  five  maidens,  with  a  sixth,  added 
in  lieu  of  her  who  had  been  successful,  were  mark- 
ed for  a  second  chance  on  the  same  day  of  the  fol- 
lowing year,  when  a  second  prize  of  the  same  value 
would  be  presented :  thus  a  new  candidate  will  be 
added  every  year,  that  every  maiden  who  has  been 
■educated  in  tliis  hospital,  and  preserved  her  cha- 
racter without  reproach,  may  have  a  chance  for 


tine  noble  donation,' which  Is  also    accompanied 
with  the  sum  of  five  pounds  to  defray  the  expenses 
of    tile    wedding    entertainment.      One    scarce 
knows  whether    most  to   admire  the    plan,    or 
commend  the  humanity  of  this  excellent  institu- 
tion.—Of  equal  and  perhaps  superior  merit  was 
another  charitable  establishment,  which  also  took 
effect  about  this  period.  A  small  number  of  humane 
individuals,  chiefly  citizens  of  London,  deeply  .af- 
fected with  the  situation  of  common  prostitutes, 
who  are  certainly  the  most  forlorn  of  all  human 
creatures,  formed  a  generous  resolution  in  their   ' 
favour,  such  as  even  the  best  men  of  the  kingdom 
had  never  before  the  courage  to  avow.    They  con- 
sidered that  many  of  these  unhappy  creatures,  so 
wretched  In  themselves,  and  so  productive  of  mis- 
chief to  society,  bad  been  seduced  to  vice  in  their 
tender  years  by  the  perfidious  artifice  of  the  other 
sex,  or  the  violence  of  unruly  passion,  before  they 
had  acquired  experience  to  guard  against  the  one, 
or  foresight  to  perceive  the  fatal  consequences  of 
the  other :  that  the  jewel,  reputation,  being  thus 
irretrievably  lost,  perhaps  in  one  unguarded  mo- 
ment, they  were  covered  with  shame  and  disgrace, 
abandoned  by  their   families,  excluded  from  all 
pity,  regard,  and  assistance :  that,  stung  by  self- 
conviction,  insulted  with  reproach,  denied  the  pri- 
vilege of  penitence  and  contrition,  cut  off  from  all 
hope,  impelled  by  indigence ,  and  maddened  with 
despair,  they  had  plunged  into  a  life  of  infamy,  in 
which  they  were    exposed  to  deplorable  vicissi- 
tudes of  misery,  and  the  most  excruciating  pangs 
of  reflection  that  any  human  being  could  sustain  : 
that,  whatever  remorse  they  might  feel,  howsoever 
they  might  detest  their  own  vice,  or  Ions;  for  an  op- 
portunity of  ainendmont,  they  were  entirely  desti- 
tute of  au  means  of  reformation,  they  were  not  only 
deprived  of  all  possibility  of  profiting  by  those  pre- 
cious moments  of  repentance,  and  becoming  again 
useful  members  of  society ;  but,  in  order  to  earn  a 
miserable  subsistence,  were  obliged  to  persevere 
in  the  paths  of  prostitution,  and  act  as  tine  instru- 
ments of  heaven's  vengeance  in  propagating  dis- 
temper and  profligacy,  m  ruining  the  bodies  and  de- 
bauching the  minds  of  their  fellow-creatures.  Moved 
to  sympathy  and  compassion  by  these  considera- 
tions, tnis  virtuous  band  of  associates,  determined 
to  provide  a  comfortable  asylum  for  female  peni- 
tents, to  which  they  might  fly  for  shelter  from  the 
receptacles  of  vice,  the  miseries  of  life,  and  the 
scorn  of  mankind ;  where  they  might  indulge  the 
salutary  sentiments  of  remorse,  make  their  peace 
with  heaven,  accustom  themselves  to  industry  and 
temperance,  and  be  profitably  reunited  to  society, 
from  which  they  had  been  so  unhappily  dissevered. 
The  plan  of  this  excellent  institution  being  formed, 
was  put  in  execution  by  means  of  voluntary  sub- 
scription, and  the  house  opened  in  Goodman's- 
fielus,  under  tile  name  of  the  Magdalen-hospital, 
in  the  month  of  August ;  when  fifty  petitions  were 
presented   by  penitent  prostitutes,  soliciting  ad- 
mittance.   Another  asylum  was  also  opened  by  the 
hand  of  private  charity,  on  die  Surrey-side  of  West- 
minster4>ridge,  for  the  reception  and  education  of 
female  orphans,  and  children  abandoned  by  their 
parents. 

SOCIETY  FOR  THE  ENCOURAGEMENT  07 

ARTS. 

Nor  was  encouragement  refused  to  those  who 
distinguished  themselves  by  extraordinary  talents 
in  any  branch  of  the  liberal  and  useful  arts  and 
sciences,  though  no  Maecenas  appeared  among  the 
ministers,  and  not  the  least  ray  of  patronage  glim- 
mered from  the  throne.  The  protection,  counte- 
nance, and  gratification  secured  in  other  countries 
by  the  institution  of  academies,  and  the  liberalities 
of  princes,  the  ingenious  in  England  derived  from 
the  generosity  of  a  public,  endued  with  taste  and 
sensibility,  eager  for  improvement,  and  proud  of 

Eatronising  extraordinary  merit.  Several  years 
ad  already  elapsed  since  a  society  of  private  per- 
sons was  instituted  at  London,  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  arts,  manufactures,  and  commerce.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  president,  vice-president,  secretary,  re- 
gister, collector,  and  other  officers,  elected  from  a 
very  considerable  number  of  members,  who  j>ay  a 
certain  yearly  contribution  for  the  purposes  of  the 
institution.  In  the  course  of  every  year  they  held 
eight  general  meetings  in  a  large  assembly-room, 
built  and  furnished  at  the  common  expense ;  be- 
sides the  ordinary  meetings  of  the  society,  held 
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every  week,  from  (be  second  Wednesday  In  No- 
vember to  the  last  Wednesday  in  May ;  and  in  the 
Intermediate  time,  on  the  first  and  third  Wednes- 
day of  every  month.  At  these  ordinary  meetings, 
provided  the  number  then  present  exceeded  ten, 
the  members  had  a  right  to  proceed  on  business,  and 
power  to  appoint  such  committees  as  they  should 
think  necessary.  The  money  contributed  by  this 
association,  after  the  necessary  expense  of  the 
society  had  been  deducted,  was  expended  in  pre- 
miums for  planting  and  husbandry  j  for  discoveries 
and  improvements  in  chemistry,  dying,  and  miner- 
alogy ;  for  promoting  the  ingenious  arts  of  drawing, 
engraving,  casting,  painting,  statuary,  and  sculp- 
ture; for  the  improvement  of  manufactures,  and 
machines  in  the  various  articles  of  hats,  crapes, 
druggets,  mills,  marbled-paper,  ship-blocks,  spin- 
ning wheels,  toys,  yarn,  knitting,  and  weaving. 
They  likewise  allotted  sums  for  the  advantage  of 
the  British  colonies  in  America,  and  bestowed  pre- 
miums on  those  settlers  who  should  excel  in  curing 
cochineal,  planting  logwood-trees,  cultivating  olive- 
trees,  producing  myrtle-wax,  making  pot-ash,  pre- 
serving raisins,  curing  safflour,  making  silk  and 
wines,  importing  sturgeon,  preparing  isinglass, 
planting  hemp  and  cinnamon,  extracting  opium 
and  the  gum  of  the  persimon-tree,  collecting  stones 
of  the  mango,  which  should  be  found  to  vegetate  in 
the  West  Indies ;  raising  silk-grass,  and  laying  out 
provincial  gardens.  They,  moreover,  allowed  a 
gold  medal  in  honour  of  him  who  should  compose 
the  best  treatise  on  the  arts  of  peace,  containing  an 
historical  account  of  the  progressive  improvements 
of  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce  in  the 
kingdom  of  England,  with  the  effects  of  those  im- 
provements on  the  morals  and  manners  of  the  peo- 
ple,  and  pointing  out  the  most  proper  means  for 
then-  future  advancement.  In  a  word,  the  society 
is  so  numerous,  the  contributions  so  considerable, 
the  plan  so  judiciously  laid,  and  executed  with  such 
discretion  and  spirit,  as  to  promise  much  more  ef- 
fectual and  extensive  advantage  to  the  public  than 
ever  accrued  from  all  the  boasted  academies  of 
Christendom.  The  artists  of  London  had  long 
maintained  a  private  academy  for  improvement  in 
the  art  of  drawing  from  living  figures ;  but,  in  order 
to  extend  this  advantage,  which  was  not  attained 
without  difficulty  and  expense,  the  duke  of  Rich- 
mond, a  young  nobleman  of  the  most  amiable  char- 
acter, provided  a  large  apartment  at  Whitehall,  for 
the  use  of  those  who  studied  the  art  of  painting, 
sculpture,  and  engraving;  and  furnished  it  with  a 
collection  of  original  plaster  casts  from  the  best 
antique  statues  and  busts  at  Rome  and  Florence. 
Here  any  learner  had  liberty  to  draw,  or  make 
models,  under  the  eye  and  instructions  of  two  em- 
inent artists ;  and  twice  a  year  the  munificent  foun- 
der bestowed  premiums  of  silver  medals  on  the 
four  pupils  who  excelled  the  rest  in  drawing  from 
a  certain  figure,  and  making  the  best  model  of  it 
in  basso-relievo.  [See  note  3  Q,  at  the  end  of  this 
Vot.] 

On  the  twenty-third  day  of  November  both  houses 
of  parliament  met  at  Westminster,  when  his  majes- 
ty bciag  indisposed,  the  session  was  opened  by 
commission,  and  the  lord-keeper  harangued  them 
to  this  effect.  He  told  diem,  his  majesty  had  di- 
rected the  lords  of  the  commission  to  assure  his 
parliament  that  he  always  received  the  highest  sa- 
tisfaction in  being  able  to  lay  before  them  any  event 
that  might  promote  the  honour  and  interest  of  his 
kingdoms ;  that  in  consequence  of  their  advice,  and 
enabled  by  the  assistance  which  they  unanimously 
gave,  his  majesty  had  exerted  his  endeavours  to 
carry  on  the  war  in  the  most  vigorous  manner,  in 
order  to  attain  that  desirable  end,  always  to  be  wish- 
ed, a  safe  and  honourable  peace  (1) :  that  it  had 
pleased  the  Divine  Providence  to  bless  his  meas- 
ures and  arms  with  success  in  several  parts,  and  to 
make  the  enemies  of  the  nation  feel,  that  the 
strength  of  Great  Britain  is  not  to  be  provoked 
with  impunity :  that  the  conquest  of  the  strong  for- 
tress of  uraisbourg,  with  the  islands  of  Cape-Breton 
and  St.  John ;  the  demolition  of  Frontenac,  of  the 
highest  importance  to  his  operations  in  America, 
and  the  reduction  of  Senegal,  could  not  fail  to  bring 
great  distress  on  the  French  commerce  and  colonies, 
and,  in  proportion,  to  procure  great  advantage  to 
those  of  Great  Britain.  He  observed,  that  France 
had  also  been  made  sensible,  that  whilst  her  forces 
are  sent  forth  to  invade  and  ravage  the  dominions 
of  her  neighbours,  her  own  coasts  are  not  inacces- 


sible to  lib  majesty**  fleets  and  armless  a 
which  she  had  experienced  in  the  demolition  of  the 
works  at  Cherbourg,  erected  at  a  great  expense, 
with  a  particular  view  to  annoy  England,  aw  wen 
as  in  the  loss  of  a  great  number  of  ships  and  ves- 
sels ;  but  no  treatment,  however  injunoae  to  me 
majesty,  could  tempt  him  to  make  retaliation  en 
the  innocent  subjects  of  that  crown.    He  .told 


that  in  Germany  his   majesty*  good  brother  the 
king  of  Prussia,  and  prince  Ferdinand  of  Bruns- 


wick, had  found  full  employment  for  die 
of  France  and  her  confederates,  from  which  the 
English  operations,  both  by  sea  and  m  America,  had 
derived  the  most  evident  advantage:  their  sneeee- 
ses,  owing,  under  God,  to  their  able  conduct,  and 
the  bravery  of  his  majesty's  troops,  and  those  of  his 
allies,  having  been  signal  and  glorious.  The  king, 
moreover,  commanded  them  to  declare,  that  the 
common  cause  of  liberty  and  independency  was 
still  making  noble  and  glorious  efforts  against  the 
unnatural  union  formed  to  oppress  it :  that  the  com- 
merce of  bis  subjects,  the  source  of  national  riches, 
had,  by  the  vigilant  protection  received  from  fan 
majesty's  fleet,  flourished  in  a  manner  not  to  be 
paralleled  during  such  ^troubles :  in  this  state  of 
things,  he  said,  the  king  in  bis  wisdom,  thought  it 
unnecessary  to  use  many  words  to  persuade  them 
to  bear  up  against  all  diflkulties,  effectually  to  stand 

Sr,  and  defend  his  majesty,  vigorously  to  support 
e  king  of  Prussia,  and  the  rest  of  hu  maicety's 
allies,  and  to  exert  themselves  to  reduce  their  ene- 
mies to  equitable  terms  of  accommodation.  He 
observed  to  the  house  of  commons,  that  the  uncom- 
mon extent  of  this  war,  in  different  parts,  occasion- 
ed it  to  be  uncommonly  expensive :  that  the  king 
had  ordered  them  to  declare  to  the  commons,  that 
he  sincerely  lamented,  and  deeply  felt,  for  the  bm> 
dens  of  his  people :  that  the  several  estimate*  were 
ordered  to  be  laid  before  them :  and  that  be  desired 
only  such  supplies  as  should  be  requisite  to  push 
the  war  with  advantage,  and  be  adequate  to  the 
necessary  services.  In  die  last  place,  he  assured 
them  the  king  took  so  much  satisfaction  in  that  good 
harmony  which  subsisted  among  his  faithful  sub- 
jects, that  it  was  more  proper  for  him  now  to  thank; 
them  for  it,  than  to  repeat  his  exhortation  to  it : 
that  this  union,  necessary  at  all  times,  was  more 
especially  so  in  such  critical  conjunctures ;  and  his 
majesty  doubted  not  but  the  good  effects  the  nation 
had  found  from  it  would  be  the  strongest  motives 
to  diem  to  pursue  iu— The  reader  will,  no  doubt,  be 
surprised  to  find  this  harangue  abound  with  harsh- 
ness of  period  and  inelegance  of  expression :  he 
will  wonder  that,  in  particularising  the  successes  of 
die  year  in  America,  no  mention  is  made  of  the 
reduction  of  fort  I>u  Quesne  on  the  river  Ohio  ;  a 
place  of  great. importance,  both  from  its  strength 
and  situation,  the  erection  of  which  had  been  one 

Ereat  motive  to  the  war  between  the  two  nation*-: 
ut  he  will  be  still  more  surprised  to  hear  it  declar- 
ed from  die  throne,  that  die  operations,  both  by  sea 
and  in  America,  had  derived  the  most  evident  ad- 
vantage from  the  war  in  Germany.  An  assertion 
the  more  extraordinary,  as  the  British  ministry,  in 
their  answer  to  the  Parallel,  which  we  have  already 
mentioned,  had  expressly  affirmed,  that  **  none  but 
such  as  are  unacquainted  with  the  maritime  force 
of  England  can  believe,  that  without  a  diversion  en 
the  continent,  to  employ  part  of  the  enemy's  force, 
she  is  not  in  a  condition  to  hope  for  success  and 
maintain  her  superiority  at  sea.  That  they  must 
be  very  ignorant,  indeed,  who  imagine  that  the 
forces  of  England  are  not  able  to  resist  those  of 
France  unless  the  latter  be  hindered  front  turn- 
ing all  her  efforts  to  the  sea."  It  is  very  remark- 
able that  die  British  ministry  should  declare  that 
the  war  in  Germany  was  favourable  to  the  Bng> 
lish  operations  by  sea  and  in  America,  and  almost 
in  the  same  bream  accuse  the  French  king  of  having 
fomented  that  war.  Let  us  suppose  that  France 
had  no  war  to  maintain  in  Europe ;  and  ask  in  • 
what  manner  she,  in  that  case,  would  have  oppos- 
ed the  progress  of  the  British  arms  by  sea  and  in 
America  f  Her  navy  was  reduced  to  such  a  con- 
dition that  it  durst  not  quit  her  harbours  ;  her 
merchant  ships  were  all  taken,  her  mariners  eon- 
fined  in  England,  and  the  sea  was  covered  with 
British  cruisers :  in  these  circumstances,  what  expe- 
dients could  she  have  contrived  for  sending  supplies 
and  reinforcements  to  America,  or  for  opposing  the 
naval  armaments  of  Great  Britain  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world  t— None.   Without  ships  and  manners, 
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ex  troop*,  ajnmuaition,  and  ■tore*  were.  In  this 
eapeet,  as  useless  as  money  to  a  man  shipwrecked 
a  a  desolate  island.  Bnt  granting  that  the  war 
a  Germany  had,  in  some  measure,  diverted  the  at- 
ration  of  the  French  ministry  from  the  prosecution 
if  their  operation*  in  America,  (and  this  is  grant- 
og  more  man  ought  to  be  allowed,)  the  question  hi 
tot,  whether  the  hostilities  upon  the  continent  of 
Europe  prevented  France  from  sending  in  a  great 
lumber  of  troops  to  Canada ;  but  whether  the  war 
nv  Germany  was  either  necessary  or  expedient  for 
listresaing  the  French  more  effectually  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  f  Surely  every  intelligent  man 
if  candour  must  answer  in  the  negative.  The  ex* 
pense  incurred  by  England  for  subsidies  and  armies 
in  the  empire,  exceeded  three  millions  sterling  an- 
nually ;  and  this  enormous  expense,  without  being 
able  to  protect  Hanover,  only  served  to  keep  the 
war  alive  in  different  parts  of  Germany.  Had  one 
half  of  thia  sum  been  employed  in  augmenting  and 
extending  the  naval  armaments  of  Great  Britain, 
and  in  reinforcing  her  troops  in  America,  and  the 
West  Indies,  France  would  have  been,  at  this  day, 
deprived  of  all  her  sugar  colonies,  as  well  'as  of  her 
settlements  on  the  continent  of  America;  and  be- 
ing absolutely  cut  off  from  these  sources  of  wealth, 
would  have  found  it  impracticable  either  to 
gratify  her  subsidiaries,  or  to  maintain  such  for- 
midable armies  to  annoy  her  neighbours.  These 
are  truths,  which  will  appear  to  the  conviction  of 
the  public,  when  the  illusive  spells  of  unsubstan- 
tial victory  are  dissolved,  and  time  shall  have  dis- 
persed the  thick  mists  of  prejudice  which  now  seem 
to  darken  and  perplex  the  understanding  of  the 
people. 

NEW  TREATY  WITH  PRUSSIA. 

Thb  conduct  of  the  administration  was  so  agree- 
able to   both  houses  of  parliament,  that  in  their 
address  to  the  throne  they  expressed  their  unshak- 
en seal  and  loyalty  to  his  majesty's  person,  con- 
gratulated him  on  the  success  of  his  Arms,  and  pro- 
mised to  support  his    measures  and    allies  with 
ateadines  and  alacrity  (2).    It  was  probably  in  con- 
sequence of  this  assurance  that  a  new  treaty  be- 
tween Great  Britain  aud  Prussia  was  conclnded  at 
London  on  the  seventh  day  of  December,  importing, 
That  as  the  burdensome  war,  in  which  the  king  of 
Prussia  is  engaged,  lays  him  under  the  necessity 
of  making  fresh  efforts  to  defend  himself  against 
the  multitude  of  enemies  who  attack  his  dominions, 
he  is  obliged  to  take  new  measures  with  the  king 
of  England,  for  their  reciprocal  defence  and  safety; 
and  his  Britannic  majesty  hath  at  the  same  time 
signified  hn  earnest  desire  to  strengthen  the  friend- 
ship subsisting  between  the  two  courts ;  and,  in  con- 
sequence thereof,  to  conclude  a  formal  convention, 
for  granting  to  his  Prussian  majesty  speedy  and 
powerful  assistance,  their  majesties  have  nominat- 
ed and  authorized  their  ministers  to  concert  and 
settle  the  following  articles  :— All  formal  treaties 
between  the  two  crowns,  particularly  that  signed 
at  Westminster  on  the  10th  day  of  January  in  the 

rr  1756,   and  the  convention  of  the  11th  of  April 
the  year  1757,   are  confirmed  by  the  present 
convention  of  the  11th  of  April  in  the  year  1758,  in 
their  whole  tenor,  as  if  they  were  herein  inserted 
Word  for  word.    The  king  of  Great  Britain  shall 
cause  to  be  paid  at  London,  to  such  person  or  per- 
sons as  shaft  be  authorized  by  the  king  of  Prussia 
for  that  end.  the  sum  of  four  millions  of  rix-doUars, 
making  six  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  pounds 
sterling,  at  one  payment,  immediately  on  the  ex- 
change of  the  ratification,  if  the  king  of  Prussia 
should  so  require.    His  Prussian  majesty  shall  em- 
ploy the  said  sum  in  supporting  and  augmenting 
his  forces,  which  shall  act  in  such  a  manner  as  shall 
be  of  the  greatest  service  to  the  common  cause,  and 
contribute  most  to  the  mutual  defence  and  safety 
of  their  said  majesties.    The  king  of  Great  Britain, 
both  as  king  and  elector,  and  the  king  of  Prussia, 
reciprocally  bind  themselves  not  to  conclude  with 
the  powers  that  have  taken  part  in  the  present 
war  any  treaty  of  peace,  truce,  or  other  such  like 
convention,  but  by  common  advice  and  consent, 
each  expressly  including  therein  the  other.    The 
ratification  of  the  present  convention  shall  be  ex- 
changed within  six.  weeks,  or  sooner,  if  possible, 
la  effect,  this  treaty  was  no  other  than  a  renewal 
of  the  subsidy  from  year  to  year,  because  it  was  not 
thought  proper  to  stipulate  in  the  first  subsidiary 
convention  an  i«*r*««i  supply  of  such  importance 
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until  the  war  should  be  terminated,  lest  the  people 
of  England  should  be  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of 
such  successive  burdens,  and  the  complaisance  of 
the  commons  be  in  some  future  session  exhausted. 
On  the  whole,  this  was  perhaps  the  most  extraor- 
dinary treaty  that  ever  was  concluded  :  for  it  con- 
tarns  no  specification  of  articles,  except  the  pay- 
ment of  the  subsidy :  every  other  article  was  left 
to  the  interpretation  of  his  Prussian  majesty. 

SUPPLIES  GRANTED.    1750. 

Thb  parliament,  having  performed  the  ceremony 
of  addresses  to  the  throne,  immediately  proceeded 
to  the  great  work  of  the  supply.    The  two  commit, 
tees  in  the  house  of  commons  were  immediately  es- 
tablished, and  continued  by  adjournments  to  the 
month  of  May,  by  the  twenty-third  day  of  which  all 
their  resolutions  were  taken.     They  voted  sixty 
thousand  men,  including  fourteen  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  forty  five  marines,  for  the  service  of 
the  ensuing  year ;  and  for  the  operations  by  land, 
a  body  of  troops  amounting  to  fifty  two  thousand 
five  hundred  and  fifty  three  effective  men,  besides 
the    auxiliaries  of  Hanover,    Hesse,    Brunswick, 
Saxe-Gotha,  and  Buckebourg  to  the  number  of  fifty 
thousand,  and  five  battalions  on  the  Irish  establish- 
ment in  actual  serf  ice  in  America  and  Africa.    For 
the  maintenance  of  the  sixty  thousand  men  em- 
ployed in  the  sea  service,  they  granted  three  mil- 
lions one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds ; 
for  the  land  forces,  one  million  two  hundred  fifty 
six  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty  pounds,  fif- 
teen shillings  and  two  pence ;  for  the  charge  of  the 
additional  five  battalions,  forty  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  seventy  nine  pounds,  thirteen  shillings, 
and  nine  pence ;  for  the  pay  of  the  general  and 
staff-officers,  and  hospitals  or  the  land  forces,  fifty 
two  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty  four  pounds, 
one  shilling,  and  eight  pence ;  for  maintaining  the 
garrisons  in  the  Plantations,  Gibraltar,  Nova  Scotia, 
Newfoundland,  Providence,  Cape-Breton,  and  Sen- 
egal, the  sum  of  seven  hundred  and  forty  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  and  thirty  one  pounds,  five  shil- 
lings, and  seven  pence ;  for  the  charge  of  ordnance 
for  land  service,  two  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  eighty  nine  pounds,   eleven 
shillings,  and  nine  pence ;  for  extraordinary  ser- 
vice performed  by  the  same  office,  and  not  provided 
for  by  parliament  in  the  course  of  the  preceding 
year,  three  hundred  twenty  three  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  eighty  seven  pounds,  thirteen  shU. 
lings,  and  three  pence;  for  the  ordinary  of  the 
navy,  including  half-pay  to  sea  officers,  two  hundred 
and  thirty  eight  thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety 
one  pounds,  nine  shillings  and  eight  pence ;  towards 
the  support  of  Greenwich-hospital,  and  for  the  out- 
pensioners  of  Chelsea-college,  the  sum  of  thirty  six 
thousand  pounds.    They  allotted  for  one  year's  ex* 
pense,  incurred  by  the  foreign  troops  in  the  pay  of 
Great  Britain,  one  million  two  hundred  thirty  eight 
thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy  seven  pounds, 
nineteen  shillings,  and  ten  pence,  over  and  above 
sixty  thousand  pounds  for  enabling  his  majesty  to 
fulfil  his  engagements  with  the  landgrave  of  Hesse- 
Cassel,  pursuant  to  the  separate  article  of  a  new 
treaty  concluded  between  them  in  the  month  of 
January  of  this  current  year,  stipulating,  that  this  . 
sum  should  be  paid  to  his  serene  highness  in  ordor 
to  facilitate  the  means  by  which  he  might  again  fix 
his  residence  in  his  own  dominions,  and  by  his  pre- 
sence give  fresh  courage  to  his  faithful  subjects. 
Eighty  thousand  pounds  were  granted  fur  enabling 
his  majesty  to  discharge  the  like  sum  raised  in  pur- 
suance of  an  act  passed  in  the  preceding  session, 
and  charged  upon  the  first  aids  or  supplies  to  be 
granted  in  this  session  of  parliament.    The  sum  of 
two  hundred  thousand  pounds  was  voted  towards 
the  building  and  repairing  ships  of  war  for  the  en- 
suing year.    Fifteen  thousand  pounds  were  allow- 
ed for  improving  London  bridge ;  and  forty  thousand 
on  account  for  the  Foundling-hospital.     For  the 
charge  of  transports  to  be  employed  in  the  course 
of  the  year  they  assigned  six  hundred  sixty  seven 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty  one  pounds, 
nineteen  shillings,  and  seven  pence  :  for  maintain- 
ing the  colonies  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Georgia  they 
bestowed  twenty  five  thousand  two  hundred  and 
thirty  "    " 


pence, 
fund, 

two  pounds,  eighteen  shillings,  and  ten  pence  half- 
penny; for  maintaining  the  British  forts  and  set- 
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dements  on  the  CMftt  of  Africa,  ten  thousand 
pounds,  and  for  paying  off  the  mortgage  on  an 
estate  dewed  for  the  endowment  of  a  professor- 
ship in  the  university  of  Cambridge,  the  ram  of 
twelve  hundred  and  eighty  pounds.  For  the  expense 
of  the  militia  they  voted  ninety  thousand  pounds  t 
for  extraordinary  expenses  relating  to  the  land- 
forces,  incurred  in  the  coarse  of  last  year,  and  un- 
Srovided  for  by  parliament,  the  sum  of  four  hun- 
ted fifty-six  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty- 
five  pounds,  ten  shillings,  and  fire-pence  three 
farthings.  For  the  purchase  of  certain  lands  and 
hereditaments,  in  order  to  secure  the  king's  docks 
at  Portsmouth,  Chatham,  and  Plymouth,  they 
granted  thirty-six  thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty- 
six  pounds,  two  shillings,  and  ten-pence.  They 
voted  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  for  enabling 
his  nuyesty  to  give  proper  compensation  to  the  re- 
spective provinces  in  North  America,  for  the  ex- 
penses that  had  been  incurred  in  levying  and  main- 
taining troops  foT  the  service  of  the  public.  They 
granted  twenty  thousand  pounds  to  the  East-India 
company,  towards  enabling  them  to  defray  the  ex- 
pense of  a  military  force  in  their  settlements :  and 
the  same  sum  was  granted  for  carrying  on  the  forti- 
fication to  secure  the  harbour  of  MDford.  To  make 
good  several  sums  issued  by  bis  majesty,  for  in- 
demnifying die  inn-holders  and  victuallers  or  Hamp- 
shire for  the  expenses  they  had  incurred  in  quarter- 
ing the  Hessian  auxiliaries  in  England  ;  for  an  ad- 
dition to  the  salaries  of  judges,  and  other  leas  con- 
siderable purposes,  they  allowed  the  sum  of  twenty- 
six  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight  pounds, 
sixteen  shillings,  and  six-pence.  Finally,  they  voted 
one  million,  upon  account,  for  enabling  the  king  to  de- 
fray any  extraordinary  expense  of  the  war,  incurred, 
or  to  be  incurred,  for  the  service  of  the  current 
year ;  and  to  take  all  such  measures  as  might  be 
necessary  to  disappoint  or  defeat  any  enterprises 
or  designs  of  bis  enemies,  as  the  exigency  of  affairs 
should  require.  The  sum  of  all  the  grants  voted  by 
the  committee  of  sopply  amounted  to  twelve  milbons 
seven  hundred  sixty-one  thousand  three  hundred 
and  ten  pounds,  nineteen  shillings,  and  five-pence. 

KING'S  MESSAGE  TO  THE  COMMONS. 

The  commons  were  still  employed  in  deliberations 
on  ways  and  means  on  the  twenty-second  day  of 
May,  when  Mr.  Secretary  Pitt  communicated  to 
them  a  message  from  the  king,  couched  in  these 
terms :  M  His  majesty,  relying  on  the  experienced 
seal  and  affection  of  his  faithful  commons,  and 
considering  that,  in  this  critical  conjuncture,  emer- 
gencies may  arise,  which  may  be  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance, and  be  attended  with  die  most  pernicious 
consequences,  if  proper  means  should  not  imme- 
diately be  applied  to  prevent  or  defeat  them,  is  de- 
sirous that  this  house  will  enable  him  to  defray  any  / 
extraordinary  expenses  of  the  war,  incurred,  or  to 
be  incurred,  for  die  service  of  the  year  one  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  fifty-nine,  and  to  take  all 
such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  disappoint 
or  defeat  any  enterprises  or  designs  of  his  enemies, 
and  as  the  exigences  of  affairs  may  require."  This 
message  being  read,  a  motion  was  made,  and  agreed 
to  nrm,  con.  that  it  should  be  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee, who  forthwith  formed  upon  it  the  resolution, 
whereby  one  million  was  granted,  to  be  raised  by 
loans  or  exchequer  bills,  chargeable  on  the  first  aids 
that  should  be  given  in  the  next  session.  This  pro- 
duced a  bill  enabling  his  majesty  to  raise  the  sum 
of  one  million,  for  the  uses  and  purposes  therein 
mentioned,  comprehending  a  clause,  allowing  the 
Bank  of  England  to  advance  on  die  credit  of  the 
loan  therein  mentioned  any  sum  not  exceeding  a 
million,  notwithstanding  the  act  of  the  fifth  and 
sixth  year  in  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary,  by 
which  the  Bank  was  established. 

BILLS  RELATING  TO  THE  DISTILLERY,  Ac. 

Thi  bills  relating  solely  to  the  supply  being  dis- 
cussed and  expedited,  the  house  proceeded,  as 
usual,  to  enact  other  laws  for  the  advantage  of  the 
community.  Petitions  having  been  presented  by 
the  cities  of  Bristol  and  New-Sarum,  alleging,  that 
since  the  laws  prohibiting  the  making  of  low  wines 
and  spirits  from  grain,  meal,  and  flour,  had  been  in 
force,  the  commonalty  appeared  more  sober,  healthy, 
and  industrious :  representing  the  ill  consequences 
which  they  apprehended  would  attend  the  repeal 
of  these  laws,  and  therefore  praying  their  continu-  J 


in 
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that  the  prohibition  to  export  corn 
tinned  to  the  twenty-fourth  day  of 
the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
nine;  subject  nevertheless  to  sw 
shortening  die  said  term  of  its  contin 
should  therefore  be  made  by  an  act  of  that 
or  by  bis  majesty  with  the  advice  of  bis  privy- 
councfl  during  die  recess  of  parliament ;  that  the 
act  for  discontinuing  die  duties  upon  corn  and  flosr 
imported,  or  brought  in  as  prize,  was  not  proper 
to  be  further  continued;  and  that  the  prohibition 
to  make  low  wines  or  spirits  from  any  sort  of  gram* 
meal,  or  flour,  should  be  continued  to  the  twenty- 
fourth  day  of  December,  in  the  Tear  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  fifty-nine.  Before  die  bill 
formed  on  these  resolutions,  petitions  arrived 

Liverpool  and  Bath,  to  die  same  purport  aa  1 

of  Bristol  and  Sarum;  while  on  the  other  hand,  a 
remonstrance  was  presented  by  a  great  number  of 
the  malt  distillers  of  the  city  and  suburbs  of  London, 
alleging,  that  it  having  been  deemed  expedient  to 
prohibit  the  distilling  of  spirits  from  any  sort  af 
grain  to  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  December 


mstant,  some  of  the  petitioners  had  entirely  < 
to  carry  on  die  business  of  distilling,  while  others, 
merely  with  a  view  to  preserve  their  customers, 
the  compound  distillers,  and  employ  some  of  their 
servants,  horses,  and  utensils,  had  submitted  to  carry 
on  the  distillation  of  spirits  from  molasses  and 
sugars  under  great  disadvantages,  in  full  hope  that 
the  restraint  would  cease  at  the  expiration  of  the 
limited  time,  or  at  least  when  the  necessity  which 
occasioned  mat  restraint  should  be  removed  ;  that 
it  was  with  great  concern  they  observed  a  fafli 
would  be  brought  hi  for  protracting  the  said  pro- 
hibition, at  a  tune  when  die  price  of  all  manner  of 
grain,  and  particularly  of  wheat  and  barley  was 
considerably  reduced,  and,  as  they  humbly  conceiv- 
ed, at  a  reasonable  medium.  They  expatiated  on 
die  great  loss  they,  as  well  as  many  traders  and 
artificers,  dependents  upon  them,  most  sustain  in 
case  the  said  bill  should  be  passed  into  a  law.  They 
prayed  the  house  to  take  these  circumstances  into 
consideration,  and  either  permit  diem  to  carry  oa 
the  distillation  from  wheat,  malt,  and  other  grain, 
under  such  restrictions  as  should  be  judged  neces- 
sary ;  or  to  grant  diem  such  other  relief,  in  respect 
of  their  several  losses  and  incumbrances,  as  to  the 
bouse  shall  seem  reasonable  and  expedient. 


petition,  though  strenuously  urged  by  a  powerful 
and  clamorous  body  without  doors,  did  not 


great  encouragement  within.  It  was  ordered  to  he 
upon  the  table,  and  an  instruction  was  given  to  the 
committee,  empowering  them  to  receive  a  clause  or 
clauses  to  allow  the  transportation  of  certain  quan- 
tities of  meal,  flour,  bread,  and  biscuit  to  die  islands 
of  Guernsey  and  Jersey  for  the  sole  use  of  the  in- 
habitants i  and  another  to  prohibit  die  making  of 
low  wines  and  spirits  from  bran.  Much  more  at- 
tention was  paid  to  a  petition  of  several  fanners  in 
the  county  of  Norfolk,  representing,  that  their  farms 
consisted  chiefly  of  arable  land  which  produced 
much  greater  quantities  of  corn  than  could  be  con- 
sumed within  that  county ;  that  in  the  last  harvest 
there  was  a  great  and  plentiful  crop  of  all  sorts  of 
grain,  the  greatest  part  of  which  had  by  unfavour- 
able weather  been  rendered  unfit  for  sale  at  London, 
or  other  markets  for  home  consumption  ;  that  largo 
quantities  of  malt  were  men  lying  at  London,  arm- 
ing chiefly  from  the  crops  of  barley  growing  in  the 
year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-seven, 
the  sale  of  which  was  stagnated ;  that  the  petition- 
ers being  informed  the  house  had  ordered  u  a  mil 
to  continue  the  prohibition  of  corn  exported:  they 
begged  leave  to  observe,  that,  should  it  pass  into  a 
law,  it  would  be  extremely  prejudicial  to  all,  and 
ruin  many  farmers  of  that  county,  as  they  had  of 
fered  their  corn  for  sale  at  divers  ports  and  market! 
of  the  said  county ;  but  the  merchants  refused  to 
buy  it  at  any  price,  alleging  its  being  unfit  for  die 
London  market :  die  great  quantity  of  corn  with 
which  that  market  was  already  overstocked,  and 
their  not  being  allowed  either  to  export  it  or  make 
it  into  malt  for  exportation,  they  therefore  prayed 
this  prohibition  might  be  removed,  or  they  the 
petitioners  indulged  with  some  other  kind  of 
relief.  Although  this  remonstrance  was  duly  con- 
sidered, the  bill  passed  with  the  amendments  be- 
cause of  the  proviso,  by  which  his  majesty  in  coun- 
cil was  empowered  to  shorten  the  date  of  the 
prohibition  with   respect   to   die    exportation   of 


anco :  a  committee  of  the  whole  bouse  resohed  I  corn  during  the  recess  of  parliament :  bat  the 
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notary  restraint  laid  upon  distillation  was  made  ab- 
solate,  without  any  such  condition,  to  the  no  small 
disappointment  and  mortification  of  the  distiller*, 
who  bad  spared  no  pains  and  expense  by  private 
solicitation,  and  strenuous  dispute  in  the  public 
papers,  to  recommend  their  cause  to  the  favour  of 
the  community.  They  urged  that  mate-spirits, 
when  used  in  moderation,  far  from  being  prejudi- 
cial to  the  health  of  individuals  were  in  many  damp 
and  marshy  parts  of  the  kingdom  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  preserving  the  field-Labourers  from  agues 
and  other  distempers  produced  by  the  cold  and 
moisture  of  the  climate :  that  if  they  were  debarred 
the  use  of  malt-spirits  they  would  have  recourse  to 
French  brandy,  with  which,  as  they  generally  re- 
side near  the  sea  coast,  the  smugglers  would  pro- 
vide them  almost  as  cheap  as  the  malt-spirits  could 
be  afforded :  thus  the  increased  consumption  of 
French  spirit  would  drain  the  nation  of  ready 
money  to  a  considerable  amount,  and  prejudice  the 
king's  revenue  in  the  same  proportion.  They  ob- 
served, that  many  distillers  had  already  quitted 
that  branch  of  trade  and  disposed  of  tbenr  materi- 
als ;  that  all  of  them  would  probably  take  the  same 
resolutions  should  the  bill  pass  into  a  law,  as  no 
could  foresee  when  the  prohibition  would 
should  it  be  continued  at  a  time  when  all 
sorts  of  grain  abounded  in  such  plenty  :  that  the 
very  waste  of  materials  by  disuse,  over  and  above 
the  hying  out  of  the  money,  would  be  of  great  pre- 
judice to  the  proprietor :  thus  the  business  of  dis- 
tilling by  which  so  many  families  were  supported, 
would  be  banished  from  the  kingdom  entirely  ; 
especially,  as  the  expense  of  establishing  a  large 
distillery  was  so  great,  that  no  man  would  choose 
to  employ  his  money  for  this  purpose,  judging  from 
experience  that  some  future  accidental  scarcity  of 
corn  might  induce  the  legislature  to  interpose  a 
ruinous  delay  in  this  branch  of  business.  They  af- 
firmed, that  from  the  excessive  use  of  malt-spirits 
ao  good  argument  could  be  drawn  against  this  branch 
of  traiao  no  more  than  against  any  other  convenieney 
of  life:  that  the  excessive  use  of  common  beer  and 
ale  was  prejudicial  to  the  health  and  morals  of  the 
people,  yet  no  person  ever  thought  of  putting  an 
end  to  the  practice  of  brewing,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  abuse  of  brewed  liquors.  They  urged 
that  in  all  parts  of  Great  Britain  mere  are  some 

K reals  of  land  mat  produce  nothing  to  advantage 
1  a  coarse  kind  of  barley  called  big,  which, 
♦^^g1*  neither  fit  for  brewing  nor  for  baking,  may 
nevertheless  be  used  in  the  distillery,  and  is  ac- 
cordingly purchased  by  those  concerned  m  this 
branch  at  such  an  encouraging  price,  as  enables 
many  farmers  to  pay  a  higher  rent  to  their  landlords 
than  they  could  otherwise  afford :  that  there  are  every 

2  ear  some  parcels  of  all  sorts  of  grain  so  damaged 
y  unseasonable  weather,  or  other  accidents,  as  to 
be  rendered  altogether  unfit  for  bread  or  brewery, 
and  would  prove  a  very  great  misfortune  to  the 
farmer,   if  there   was  no  distillery,  for  the  use 
of  which  he  could   sell  his  damaged  commodity. 
They  asserted,  that  malt-spirits  were  absolutely  ne- 
cessary for  prosecuting  some  branches  of  foreign 
commerce,  particularly  the  trade  to  the  coast  of 
Africa,  for  which  traflc  no  assortment  could  be 
made  up  without  a  large  quantity  of  geneva,  of 
which  the  natives  are  so  fond,  that  they  will  not 
traffic  with  any  merchant  who  has  not  a  consider- 
able quantity,  not  only  for  sale,  but  also  for  pre- 
sents to  their  chiefs  and  rulers  :  that  the  merchants 
of  Great  Britain  must  either  have  this  commodity  of 
their  own  produce,  or  import  it  at  a  great  national 
expense  from  Holland  :  that  the  charge  of  this  im- 
portation, together  with  the  duties  payable  upon 
It,  some  part  of  which  is  not  to  be  drawn  back  on 
exportation,  will  render  it  impossible  for  the  trad- 
ers to  sell  it  so  cheap  on  the  coast  of  Africa  as  it 
anight  be  sold  by  the   Dutch,  who  are  the  great 
rivals  of  Great  Britain  m  this  branch  of  commerce. 
To  these  arguments,  all  of  which  were  plausible, 
and  some  of  them  unanswerable,  it  was  replied, 
that  malt-spirits  might  be  considered  as  a  fatal  and 
bewitching  poison,  which   had  actually  debauch- 
ed the  minds,  and  enervated  the  bodies  of  the  com- 
mon  people,  to  a  very  deplorable  degree ;  that, 
Without  entering  further   into    a  comparison  be- 
tween the  use  and  abuse  of  the  two  liquors,  beer 
and  geneva,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that 
nHe  nse  of  beer  and  ale  had  produced  none  of  those 
aVeadfnl  effects  which  were  the  consequences  of 
a\rinhing  geneva ;  und  since  the  prohibition  of  the 
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distillery  of  nmlUnirits  had  taken  place,  tho  com- 
mon  people  were  oecome  apparently  more  sober, 
decent,  healthy,  and  industrious  :  a  circumstance 
sufficient  to  induce  the  legislature  not  only  to  in- 
termit, but  even  totally  to  abolish  the  practice  of 
distillation,  which  has  ever  been  productive  of  such 
intoxication,  riot,  disorder,  and  distemper,  among 
the  lower  class  of  the  people,  as  might  be  deemed 
the  greatest  evils  incident  to  a  well-regulated  com- 
monwealth. Their  assertion  with  respect  to  the 
coarse  kind  of  barley,  called  big,  was  contradicted 
as  a  deviation  from  truth,  inasmuch  as  it  was  used 
in  making  malt,  as  well  as  in  making  bread  :  and 
with  respect  to  damaged  corn,  those  who  under- 
stood the  nature  of  grain  affirmed,  that  if  it  was 
spoiled  to  such  a  degree  as  to  be  altogether  unfit 
for  either  of  these  purposes,  the  distillers  would  not 

Jiurehase  it  at  such  a  price  as  would  indemnify  the 
armer  for  the  charge  of  threshing  and  carnage ; 
for  the  distillers  are  very  sensible,  that  their  great 
profit  is  derived  from  their  distilling  the  malt  made 
from  the  best  barley,  so  that  the  increase  of  the 
produce  far  exceeded  in  proportion  the  advance  of 
the  price.  It  was  not,  however,  an  easy  matter  to 
prove  that  the  distillation  of  malt-spirits  was  not 
necessary  to  an  advantageous  prosecution  of  the  com- 
merce on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  as  well  as  among  the 
Indians  in  some  parts  of  North  America.  Certain  it 
is,  that  in  these  branches  of  traffic,  the  want  of  gene- 
va may  be  supplied  by  spirits  distilled  from  sugars 
and  molasses.  After  all,  it  must  be  owned,  that  the 
good  and  salutary  effects  of  the  prohibition  were 
visible  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  no  evil 
consequence  ensued,  except  a  diminution  of  die 
revenue  in  this  article :  a  consideration  which,  at 
all  times,  ought  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  health  and 
morals  of  the  people :  nor  will  tins  consideration  be 
found  of  any  great  weight,  when  we  reflect  that 
the  less  the  malt  spirit  is  drunk,  the  greater  quan- 
tity of  beer  and  ale  will  be  consumed,  and  the 
produce  of  the  duties  and  excise  upon  the  brewery 
be  augmented  accordingly. 

In  the  mean  time,  all  sorts  of  grain  continuing  to 
fall  in  price,  and  great  plenty  appearing  in  every 
part  of  the  kingdom,  the  justices  of  the  peace,  ana 
of  the  grand  juries,  assembled  at  the  general  quar- 
ter sessions  of  the  peace,  held  for  the  county  of 
Norfolk,  composed  and  presented  to  the  house  of 
commons,  in  the  beginning  of  February,  a  petition, 
representing,  that  the  weather  proving  unfavour- 
able in  the  harvest,  great  part  of  the  barley  raised 
in  that  county  was  much  damaged,  and  rendered 
unfit  for  any  other  use  than  that  of  being  made  into 
malt  for  exportation;  that  unless  it  should  be 
speedily  manufactured  for  that  purpose,  it  would 
be  entirely  spoiled,  and  perish  in  the  hands  of  the 
growers ;  a  loss  that  must  be  very  sensibly  felt  by 
the  land-owners :  they,  therefore,  entreated  that 
leave  might  be  given  for  the  exportation  of  malt; 
and  that  they  might  be  favoured  with  such  further 
relief,  as  to  the  house  should  seem  just  and  reason- 
able. In  consequence  of  this  petition,  the  house 
resolved  itself  into  a  committee,  to  deliberate  upon 
the  subject;  and  as  it  appeared,  upon  examina- 
tion, that  the  price  of  grain  was  reduced  very  low, 
and  great  abundance  diffused  through  the  kingdom, 
they  resolved,  that  the  continuance  of  that  part  of 
the  act  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  grain,  ought 
to  be  abridged  and  shortened,  and  the  exportation 
of  these  commodities  allowed,  under  proper  regula- 
tions, with  respect  to  the  time  of  such  exportation, 
and  the  allowance  of  bounties  thereupon.  A  bill 
being  founded  on  these  resolutions,  was  discussed, 
and  underwent  several  amendments :  at  length  it 
was  sent  with  a  new  title  to  the  lords,  who  passed 
it  without  further  alteration,  and  then  it  obtained 
the  royal  sanction. 

While  this  affair  was  under  the  deliberation  of 
the  committee,  the  commons  unanimously  issued  an 
order  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  continue,  for  a 
limited  time,  the  act  of  last  session,  permitting  the 
importation  at  salted  beef  from  Ireland  into  Great 
Britain,  with  an  instruction  to  receive  a  clause  ex- 
tending this  permission  to  all  sorts  of  salted  pork, 
or  hog-meat,  as  the  officers  of  the  custom-house 
had  refused  to  admit  hams  from  Ireland  to  an  en- 

S.  The  bill  likewise  received  another  consider- 
e  alteration,  importing,  That,  instead  of  tho  duty 
of  one  shilling  and  three-pence,  charged  by  the 
former  act  on  every  hundred  weight  of  salted  beef 
or  pork  imported  from  Ireland,  which  was  found 
not  adequate  to  the  duty  payable  for  such  a  quan 
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tity  of  salt  as  is  requisite  to  be  used  in  earing  and 
taking  thereof;  and  to  prevent  as  well  the  expense 
to  the  revenue,  as  the  detriment  and  loss  which 
would  accrue  to  the  owner  and  importer,  from  open- 
ing the  casks  in  which  the  provision  is  generally 
deposited,  with  the  oickle  or  brine  proper  for  pre- 
serving the  same,  »  order  to  ascertain  the  net 
weight  of  the  provision  liable  to  the  said  duties :  for 
these  reasons  it  was  enacted,  That  from  and  after 
the  twenty-fourth  day  of  last  December,  and  during 
the  continuance  of  this  act,  a  duty  of  three  shillings 
and  four-pence  should  be  paid  upon  importation  for 
every  barrel  or  cask  of  salted  beef  or  pork  contain- 
ing thirty-two  gallons  ;  and  one  shilling  and  three 
pence  for  every  hundred  weight  of  salted  beef, 
called  dried  beef,  dried  neats-tongues,  or  dried  hog- 
meat,  and  so  in  proportion  for  any  greater  or  lesser 
quantity. 

REGULATIONS  WITH  RESPECT  TO 
PRIVATEERS. 

Rep  bated  complaints  having  been  made  to  the 

fovernment  by  neutral  nations,  especially  the 
tutch,  that  their  ships  had  been  plundered,  and 
their  crews  maltreated  by  some  of  the  English  pri- 
vateers, the  legislature  resolved  to  provide  effec- 
tually against  any  such  outrageous  practices  for  the 
future :  and  with  this  view  the  commons  ordered  a 
bill  to  be  brought  in  for  amending  and  explaining 
an  act  of  the  twenty-ninth  year  of  his  late  majesty's 
reign,  intituled,  "  An  act  for  the  encouragement  of 
seamen,  and  more  speedy  and  effectual  manning 
of  his  majesty's  navy."  While  the  committee  was 
employed  in  perusing  commissions  and  papers  re- 
lating to  private  ships  of  war,  that  they  might  be 
fully  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  subject,  a 
considerable  number  of  merchants  and  others,  in- 
habiting the  islands  of  Guernsey  and  Jersey,  pre- 
sented a  petition  to  the  house,  alleging,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  those  islands,  which  lie  In  toe  British 
channel,  within  sight  of  the  French  coast,  had  now, 
as  well  as  in  former  wars,  embarked  their  fortunes 
In  equipping  small  privateers,  which  used  to  run 
in  close  with  the  French  shore,  and  being  disguised 
like  fishing-boats,  had  not  only  taken  a  considerable 
number  of  prizes,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the 
enemy,  but  also  obtained  material  intelligence  of 
their  designs  on  many  important  occasions ;  that 
these  services  could  not  be  performed  by  large 
vessels,  which  durst  not  approach  so  near  the  coast, 
and  indeed  could  not  appear  without  giving  the 
alarm,  which  was  communicated   from   place    to 

Slace  by  appointed  signals.  Being  informed  that 
bill  was  depending,  in  order  to  prohibit  privateers 
of  small  burden,  they  declared  that  such  a  law,  if 
extended  to  privateers  equipped  in  those  islands, 
would  ruin  such  as  had  invested  their  fortunes  in 
small  privateers,  and  not  only  deprive  the  kingdom 
of  the  before-mentioned  advantages,  but  expose 
Great  Britain  to  infinite  prejudice  from  the  small 
armed  vessels  of  France,  which  the  enemy,  in  that 
case,  could  pour  abroad  over  the  whole  channel,  to 
the  great  annoyance  of  navigation  and  commerce. 
They  prayed,  therefore,  that  such  privateers  as 
belonged  to  the  islands  of  Guernsey  and  Jersey 
might  be  wholly  excepted  from  the  penalties  con- 
tained in  the  bill*  or  that  they  (the  petitioners) 
might  be  heard  by  their  counsel,  and  be  indulged 
with  such  •  relief  as  the  house  should  judge  expe- 
dient. This  representation  being  referred  to  the 
consideration  of  the  committee,  produced  divers 
amendments  to  the  bill,  which  at  length  obtained 
the  royal  assent,  and  contained  these  regulations : 
That,  after  the  first  day  of  January  in  the  present 
year,  no  commission  should  be  granted  to  a  priva- 
teer in  Europe  under  the  burden  of  one  hundred 
tons,  the  force  of  ten  carriage  guns,  being  three- 
pounders  or  above,  with  forty  men  at  the  least, 
unless  the  lords  of  the  admiralty,  or  persons  autho- 
rized by  them,  should  think  fit  to  grant  the  same  to 
any  ship  of  inferior  force  or  burden,  the  owners 
thereof  giving  such  bail  or  security  as  should  be 
prescribed :  that  the  lords  of  the  admiralty  might 
at  any  time  revoke,  by  an  order  in  writing  under 
their  hands,  any  commission  granted  to  a  privateer ; 
this  revocation  being  subject  to  an  appeal  to  his 
majesty  in  council,  whose  determination  should  be 
final :  that,  previous  to  the  granting  any  commission, 
the  persons  proposing  to  be  bound,  and  give  se- 
curity, should  severally  make  oath  of  their  being 
tcFpectively  worth  more  money  than  the  sum  for 


which  they  were  then  to  be  bound,  over 
the  payment  of  all  their  just  debts :  that  m 
applying  for  such  commissions  should  make  appK 
turn  in  writing,  and  therein  set  forth  a  particular  and 
exact  description  of  the  vessel,  specifying  the  bur. 
den,  and  the  number  and  nature  of  the  guns  on 
board,  to  what  place  belonging,  as  well  as  the  name 
or  names  of  the  principal  owner  or  owners,  and 
the  number  of  men  :  these  particulars  to  be  insert- 
ed in  the  commission ;  and  every  commander  ts> 
produce  such  commission  to  the  custom-house  < 
who  should  examine  the  vessel,  and,  finding 
answer  tile  description,  give  a  certificate 
gratis,  to  be  deemed  a  necessary  clearance,  without 
which  the  commander  should  not  depart :  that  if, 
after  the  first  day  of  July,  any  captain  of  a  privateer 
should  agree  for  the  ransom  of  any  neutral  vessel, 
or  the  cargo,  or  any  part  thereof,  after  it  should 
have  been  taken  as  a  prize,  and  in  pursuance 
such  agreement  should   actually  discharge 


prise,  he  should  be  deemed  guilty  of  piracy  ;  but 
that  with  respect  to  contraband  merchandise,  he 
might  take  it  on  board  his  own  ship,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  commander  of  the  neutral  Teasel,  and 
then  set  her  at  liberty :  and  that  no  person  should 
purloin  or  embezzle  the  said  merchandise  before 
condemnation :  that  no  judge,  or  other  person 
belonging  to  any  court  of  admiralty,  should  be  con- 
cerned in  any  privateer :  that  owners  of  vessels, 
not  being  under  fifty,  or  above  one  hundred  tons, 
whose  commissions  are  declared  void,  should  be 
indemnified  for  their  loss  by  the  public  :  tkat  a 
court  of  oyer  and  terminer,  and  gaol  delivery, 
the  trial  of  offences  committed  within  tile 
tion  of  the  admiralty,  should  be  held  twice  (  ,  ._ 
the  Old-Bailey  at  London,  or  in  »nch  other  place) 
within  England  as  the  board  of  admiralty  should 
appoint :  mat  the  judge  of  any  court  of  admiralty, 
after  an  appeal  interposed,  as  well  as  before, 
should  at  tile  request  of  the  captor  or  efafananf, 
issue  an  order  for  appraising  the  capture,  when  the 
parties  do  not  agree  upon  the  value,  and  an  inven- 
tory to  be  taken ;  then  exact  security  for  the  full 
value,  and  cause  the  capture  to  be  delivered  to  the 
person  giving  such  security  :  but,  should  objection 
be  made  to  tbe  taking  such  security,  the  judge 
should  at  the  request  of  either  party,  order  such 
merchandise  to  be  entered,  landed,  and  sold  at 
public  auction,  and  the  produce  be  deposited  at  the 
Bank,  or  in  some  public  securities  :  and  in  ease  of 
security  betas/  given,  the  judge  should  grant  a  pass 
in  favour  of  the  capture.  Finally,  the  force  of  this 
act  was  limited  to  the  duration  of  the  then  war 
with  France  only.  This  regulation  very  clearly 
demonstrated,  that  whatever  violences  might  have 
been  committed  on  the  ships  of  neutral  nations, 
they  were  by  no  means  countenanced  by  the  legis- 
lature, or  the  body  of  the  people. 

NEW  MILITIA  LAWS. 

Every  circumstance  relating  to  the  reformation 
of  the  marine,  must  be  an  important  object  to  a 
nation  whose  wealth  and  power  depend  upon  navi- 
gation and  commerce  :  but  a  consideration  of  equal 
weight  was  the  establishment  of  the  militia,  whack, 
notwithstanding  the  repeated  endeavours  of  the 
parliament,  was  found  sail  incomplete,  and  in  want 
of  further  assistance  from  the  legislature.  His 
majesty  having,  by  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
recommended  to  the  house  the  making  suitable 
provision  for  defraying  the  charges  of  the  militia 
during  the  current  year,  the  accounts  of  the  ex- 
pense already  incurred  by  this  establishment  were 
referred  to  the  committee  of  supply,  who,  after 
having  duly  perused  them,  resolved,  that  ninety 
thousand  pounds  should  be  granted  on  account, 
towards  defraying  the  charges  of  pay  and  clothing 
for  the  militia,  from  the  last  day  of  the  last  year 
to  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  March,  in  the  year  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty,  and  for  repay- 
ing a  sum  advanced  by  the  king  for  this  service. 
Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  one  bill  pursuant  to 
this  resolution,  and  another  to  enforce  the  execu- 
tion of  the  laws  relating  to  the  militia,  remove 
certain  difficulties,  and'prevent  the  inconveniences 
by  which  it  might  be  attended.  So  intent  were 
the  majority  on  both  sides  upon  this  national 
measure,  that  they  not  only  carried  both  bills  to 
the  throne,  where  they  received  the  royal  assen^ 
but  they  presented  an  address  to  the  king,  desiring 
that  bis  majesty  would  give  direction  to  his  Hen 
tenants  of  the  several  counties,  ridings,  and  places 
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In  England,  to  use  their  utinost  diligence  and  atten- 
tion for  carrying  into  execution  tike  several  acts  of 
parliament  relating  to  the  militia.  By  this  time  all 
the  individuals  that  constituted  the  representatives 
of  die  people,  except  saoh  as  actually  served  in  the 
army,  were  become  rery  well  disposed  towards  this 
institution.  Those  who  really  wished  well  to  their 
country  had  always  exerted  themselves  in  its  fa- 
vour :  and  it  was  now  likewise  espoused  by  those 
who  foresaw  that  the  establishment  of  a  national 
militia  would  enable  the  administration  to  send  the 
greater  number  of  regular  troops  to  light  the  battles 
of  Germany.  Yet  how  sealous  soever  the  legisla- 
ture might  be  in  promoting  this  institution,  and 
notwithstanding  the  success  with  which  many  pa- 
triots exerted  their  endeavours  through  different 
parts  oi  the  kingdom,  in  raising  and  disciplining 
the  militia,  it  was  found  not  only  difficult,  but  almost 
impracticable,  to  execute  the  intention  of  the  par- 
liament in  some  particular  counties,  where  the 
gentlemen  were  indolent  and  enervated,  or  in  those 
places  where  they  looked  upon  their  commander 
with  contempt.  Even  Middlesex  itself,  where  the 
king  resides,  was  one  of  the  last  counties  in  which 
the  militia  could  be  arrayed.  In  allusion  to  this 
backwardness,  the  preamble  or  first  clause  in  one 
of  the  present  acts  imported,  that  certain  counties, 
ridings,  and  places  in  England  had  made  some  pro- 
gress in  establishing  the*  militia,  without  completing 
the  same,  and  that,  in  certain  other  counties,  little 
progress  had  been  made  therein,  his  majesty's  lieu- 
tenants and  the  deputy-lieutenants,  and  all  others 
within  such  counties  or  districts,  were  therefore 
strictly  required  speedily  and  diligently  to  put  these 
acts  in  execution.  The  truth  is,  some  of  these  un- 
warlike  commanders  failed  through  ignorance  and 
inactivity ;  others  gave,  or  offered  commissions  to 
such  people  as  threw  a  ridicule  and  contempt  upon 
tiie  whole  establishment,  and  consequently  hinder- 
ed many  gentlemen  of  worth,  spirit,  and  capacity, 
from  engaging  in  the  service.  The  mutiny-bill,  and 
that  for  the  regulation  of  the  marine  forces  while 
on  shore,  passed  through  the  usual  forms,  as  annual 
measures,  without  any  dispute  or  alteration.  [See 
mote  a  R,  at  the  end  of  this  Vol.] 

ACT  FOR  THE  RELIEF  OF  DEBTORS 
REVIYED. 

A  com m ittbk  having  been  appointed  to  inquire 
what  laws  were  expired,  or  near  expiring,  and  to 
report  their  opinion  to  the  house  touching  the  re- 
vival or  continuation  of  these  laws,  they  agreed  to 
several  resolutions ;  in  consequence  or  which  the 
following  bills  were  brought  in,  and  enacted  into 
laws ;  namely,  an  act  for  regulating  the  lastage  and 
baUastage  of  the  river  Thames ;  an  act  for  continu- 
ing the  law  relating  to  the  punishment  of  persons 
going  armed  and  disguised ;  an  act  for  continuing 
several  laws  near  expiring ;  an  act  concerning  the 
admeasurement  of  coals ;  an  act  for  the  relief  of 
debtors,  with  respect  to  die  imprisonment  of  their 
persons.    This  last  was  almost  totally  metamor- 
phosed by  alterations,  amendments,  and  additions, 
among  which  the  most  remarkable  were  these :  that 
where  more  creditors  than  one  shall  charge  any 
prisoner  in  execution,  and  desire  to  have  him  de- 
tained in  prison,  they  shall  only  respectively  pay 
him  each  such  weekly  sum,  not  exceeding  one  shil- . 
Hng  and  sixpence  per  week,  as  the  court,  at  the 
time  of  his  being  remanded,  shall  direct :  that  if  any 
prisoner,  described  by  the  act,  shall  remain  in  prison 
three  months  after  being  committed,  any  creditor 
may  compel  him  to  give  into  court,  upon  oath,  an 
account  of  his  real  and  personal  estate,  to  be  dis- 
posed of  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors,  they  con- 
senting to  his  being  discharged.  Why  the  humanity 
of  this  law  was  confined  to  those  prisoners  only  who 
are  not  charged  in  execution  with  any  debt  exceed- 
ing one  hundred  pounds  cannot  easily  be  conceived. 
A  man  who,  through  unavoidable  misfortunes,  hath 
sunk  from  affluence  to  misery  and  indigence,  is 
generally  a  greater  object  of  compassion  than  be 
who  never  knew  the  delicacies  of  life,  nor  ever 
enjoyed  credit  sufficient  to  contract  debts  to  any 
considerable  amount;  yet  the  latter  is  by  this  law 
entitled  to  his  discharge,  or  at  least  to  a  mainten- 
ance in  prison ;  while  the  former  is  left  to  starve  in 
jail,  or  undergo  perpetual  imprisonment  amidst  all 
the  horrors  of  misery,  if  he  owes  above  one  hundred 
pounds  to  a  revengeful  and  unrelenting  creditor. 
Wherefore,  in  a  country,  the  people  of  which  justly 


pique  themselves  upon  charity  and  benevolence,  an 
unhappy  fellow-citizen,  reduced  to  a  state  of  bank- 
ruptcy by  unforeseen  losses  in  trade,  should  be 
subjected  to  a  punishment,  which,  of  all  others, 
must  be  the  most  grievous  to  a  free-born  Briton, 
namely,  the  entire  loss  of  liberty ;  a  punishment 
which  the  most  flagrant  crime  can  hardly  deserve 
in  a  nation  that  disclaims  the  torture ;  for,  doubt, 
less,  perpetual  imprisonment  must  be  a  torture  in- 
finitely more  severe  than  death,  because  protracted 
through  a  series  of  years  spent  in  misery  and  de- 
spair, without  one  glimmering  ray  of  hope,  without 
the  most  distant  prospect  of  deliverance  T    Where- 
fore the  legislature  should  extend  its  humanity  to 
those  only  who  are  the  least  sensible  of  the  benefit, 
because  the  most  able  to  struggle  under  misfortune  f 
and  wherefore  many  valuable  individuals  should, 
for  no  guilt  of  their  own,  be  not  only  ruined  to 
themselves,  but  loat  to  the  community  ?  are  ques- 
tions which  we  cannot  resolve  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  reader.    Of  all  imprisoned  debtors,  those  who 
are  confined  for  large  sums  may  be  deemed  the 
most  wretched  and  forlorn,  because  they  have  gen- 
erally fallen  from  a  sphere  of  life  where  they  had 
little  acquaintance  with  necessity,  and  were  alto- 
gether ignorant  of  the  arts  by  which  the  severities 
of  indigence  are  alleviated.    On  the  other  hand, 
those  of  the  lower  class  of  mankind,  whose  debts 
are  small  in  proportion  to  the  narrowness  of  their 
former  credit,  bare  not  the  same  delicate  feelings 
of  calamity.    They  are  inured  to  hardship,  and  ac- 
customed to  the  labour  of  their  hands,  by  which, 
even  in  a  prison,  they  can  earn  a  subsistence.  Their- 
reverse  of  fortune  is  not  so  great,  nor  the  transition 
so  affecting.    Their  sensations  are  not  delicate ;  nor 
are  they,  like  their  betters  in  misfortune,  cut  off 
from  hope,  which  is  the  wretch's  last  comfort.  It  is 
the  man  of  sentiment  and  sensibility,  who,  in  this 
situation,  is  overwhelmed  with  a  complication  of 
misery  and  ineffable  distress.    The  mortification  of 
his  pride,  bis  ambition  blasted,  his  family  undone, 
himself  deprived  of  liberty,  reduced  from  opulence 
to  extreme  want,  from  the  elegancies  of  life  to  the 
most  squalid  and  frightful  scenes  of  poverty  and 
affliction ;   divested  of  comfort,  destitute  of  hope, 
and  doomed  to  linger  out  a  wretched  being  in  the 
midst  of  insult,  violence,  riot  and  uproar  ;  these  are 
reflections  so  replete  with  horror,  as  to  render  him, 
in  all  respects,  the  most  miserable  object  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.    He,  alas !  though  possessed  of 
talents  that  might  have  essentially  served  and  even 
adorned  society,  while  thus  restrained  in  prison, 
and  affected  in  mind,  can  exert  no  faculty,  nor 
stoop  to  any  condescension,  by  which  the  horrors 
of  his  fate  might  be  assuaged.  He  scorns  to  execute 
the  lowest  offices  of  menial  services,  particularly  in 
attending  those  who  are  the  objects  of  contempt  or 
abhorrence  :  he  is  incapable  of  exercising  any  me- 
chanic art,  which  might  afford  a  happy  though  a 
scanty  independence.    Shrunk  within  his  dismal 
cell,  surrounded  by  haggard  poverty,  and  her  gaunt 
attendants,  hollow-eyed  famine,  shivering  cold,  and 
wan  disease,  he  wildly  casts  his  eyes  around  :  he 
sees  the  tender  partner  of  bis  heart  weeping  in 
silent  wo ;  he  hears  his  helpless  babes  clamorous 
for  sustenance ;  he  feels  himself  the  importunate 
cravings  of  human  nature,  which  he  cannot  satisfy ; 
and  groans  with  all  the  complicated  pangs  of  inter- 
nal anguish,  horror,  and  despair.  These  are  not  the 
fictions  of  idle  fancy,  but  real  pictures,  drawn  from 
nature,  of  which  almost  every  prison  in  England 
will  afford  but  too  many  originals. 

BILLS  FOR  THE  IMPORTATION  OF  IRISH 
BEEF  AND  TALLOW. 

Among  other  new  measures,  a  successful  attempt 
was  made  in  favour  of  Ireland,  by  a  bill,  permitting 
the  free  importation  of  cattle  from  that  kingdom 
for  a  limited  time.  This,  however,  was  not  carried 
through  both  houses  without  considerable  opposi- 
tion, arising  from' the  particular  interests  of  certain 
counties  and  districts  m  several  parts  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, from  whence  petitions  against  the  bill  were 
transmitted  to  the  commons.  Divers  artifices  were 
also  used  within  doors  to  saddle  the  bill  with  such 
clauses  as  might  overcharge  the  scheme,  and  ren- 
der it  odious  or  alarming  to  the  public :  but  tho 
promoters  of  it  being  aware  of  the  design,  conduct- 
ed it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  frustrate  all  their 
views,  and  convey  it  safely  to  the  throne,  where  It 
was  enacted  into  a  law.    The  like  soccers  attended 
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another  effort  in  behalf  of  our  fellow-subjects  of 
Ireland.  The  bill  for  the  importation  of  Irish  cattle 
was  no  sooner  ordered  to  be  brought  in,  than  the 
house  proceeded  to  take  into  consideration  the  do- 
ties  then  payable  on  the  importation  of  tallow  from 
the  same  kingdom;  and  several  witnesses  being 
examined,  the  committee  agreed  to  a  resolution, 
that  these  duties  should  cease  and  determine  for  a 
limited  time.  A  bill  being  formed  accordingly,  pas- 
sed through  both  houses  without  opposition,  though 
in  the  preceding  session  a  bill  to  the  same  purpose 
had  miscarried  amona  the  peers;  a  miscarriage 
probably  owing  to  their  being  unacquainted  with 
the  sentiments  of  his  majesty,  as  some  of  the  duties 
upon  tallow  constituted  part  of  one  of  die  branches 
appropriated  for  the  civil  list  revenue.  This  objec- 
tion, however,  was  obviated  in  the  case  of  the  pre- 
sent bill,  by  the  king's  message  to  the  house  of 
commons,  signifying  his  majesty's  consent,  as  far  as 
his  interest  was  concerned  in  the  affair.  By  this 
new  act  the  free  importation  of  Irish  tallow  was 
permitted  for  the  term  of  live  years. 

In  the  month  of  February  the  commons  presented 
an  address  to  his  majesty  requesting  that  he  would 
give  directions  for  laying  before  the  house  an  ac- 
count of  what  had  been  done,  since  the  beginning 
of  last  year,  towards  securing  the  harbour  of  Mu- 
ford,  in  pursuance  of  any  directions  from  his  majes- 
ty. These  accounts  being  perused,  and  the  king 
having,  by  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  exhort- 
ed them  to  make  provision  for  fortifying  the  said 
harbour,  a  bill  was  brought  in  to  explain,  amend, 
and  render  more  effectual,  the  act  of  the  last  session 
relating  to  this  subject ;  and,  passing  through  both 
houses,  received  the  royal  assent  without  opposi- 
tion. By  this  act  several  engineers  were  added  to 
the  commissioners  formerly  appointed ;  and  it  was 
ordained  that  fortifications  should  be  erected  at 
Petcr-chorch-point,  Westlanyon-point,  *"»d  Ney- 
land-point,  as  being  the  most  proper  and  best  situ- 
ated places  for  fortifying  the  interior  parts  of  the 
harbour.  It  was  also  enacted,  that  the  commission- 
ers should  appoint  proper  secretaries,  clerks,  as- 
sistants, and  other  officers,  for  carrying  the  two 
acts  into  execution,  and  that  an  account  of  the 
application  of  the  money  should  be  laid  before  par- 
liament, within  twenty  days  of  the  opening  of  every 
session.  What  next  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
house  was  an  affair  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
commerce  of  the  kingdom,  which  equally  affected 
the  interest,  of  the  nation,  and  the  character  of  the 
natives.  In  the  latter  end  of  February  complaint 
was  made  to  the  house,  that,  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war,  an  infamous  traffic  hada  been  set 
on  foot  by  some  merchants  of  London,  of  importing 
French  cloths  into  several  ports  of  the  Levant,  on 
account  of  British  subjects.  Five  persons  were 
summoned  to  attend  the  house,  and  the  fact  was 
fully  proved,  not  only  by  their  evidence,  but  also 
by  some  papers  submitted  to  the  house  by  the 
rfirkey  company.  A  bill  was  immediately  contrived 
for  putting  a  stop  to  this  scandalous  practice,  recit- 
ing in  the  preamble,  that  such  traffic  was  not  only 
a  manifest  discouragement  and  prejudice  to  the 
woollen  manufactures  of  Great  Britain,  but  also  a 
relief  to  the  enemy,  in  consequence  of  which  they 
were  enabled  to  maintain  the  war  against  these 
kingdoms. 

The  next  object  that  employed  the  attention  of 
the  commons  was  to  explain  and  amend  a  law  made 
in  the  last  session  for  granting  to  his  majesty  seve- 
ral rates  and  duties  upon  offices  and  pensions.  The 
directions  specified  in  the  former  act  for  levying 
this  imposition  having  been  found  inconvenient  in 
many  respects,  new  regulations  were  now  estab- 
lished, importing,  that  those  deductions  should  be 
paid  into  the  hands  of  receivers  appointed  by  the 
king  for  that  purpose ;  that  all  sums  deducted  under 
this  act  should  be  accounted  for  to  such  receivers, 
and  the  accounts  audited  and  passed  by  them,  and 
not  by  the  auditors  of  the  impress,  or  of  the  exche- 
quer :  that  all  disputes  relating  to  the  collection  of 
this  duty  should  be  finally,  and  in  a  summary  way, 
determined  by  the  barons  of  the  exchequer  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  respectively :  that  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  land-tax  should  nx  and  ascertain  the 
sum  total  or  amount  of  the  perquisites  of  every 
office  and  employment  within  their  respective  dis- 
tricts, distinct  from  the  salary  thereunto  belonging, 
to  be  deducted  under  the  said  act,  independently 
<>t  any  former  valuation  or  assessment  of  the  same 
to  the  land-tax ;  and  should  rate  or  assess  all  offices 
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and 

be  found  to  exceed  the  sum  of  one 

per  annum,  at  one  shilling  for  every 

arismg ;  that  the  receivers  should 

cotnmissfeojaers  in 

employment  is  to  be 


the  course  of 


officers  and  employments,  that  upon  being 

of  the  truth  of  their  amount  they  might  be 

and  assessed  accordingly ;  that  in  aB  future 

ments  of  the  land-tax  the  said 

ments  should  not  be  valued  at  higher 

those  at  which  they  we 

tax  of  the  thirty-first  year  of  1 

the  word  perquisite  should  be  understood  to 

such  profits  of  offices  and  employments  as  _ 

from  fees  established  by  custom  or  authority, 

payable  either  by  the  crown  or  the 

consideration  of  business  dome  in 

executing  such  offices  and  employments  ; 

commissioner  possessed  of  any  office  or  e 

might  not  interfere  in  the  execution  of  the 

except  in  what  might  relate  to  his 

ment.     By  the  four  last 

were  exempted  from  the  payment  of  this  duty.  The 

objections  made  without  doors  to  this  new  law  were 

the  accession  of  pecuniary  nfiuence  to 

by  die  creation  of  a  new  office  and  officers,  wl 
this  duty  might  have  been  easily  collected 
received  by  the  commissioners  of  the 
already  appointed,  and  the  inconsistency  that 
peared  between  the  fifth  and  seventh  dat 
the  former  of  these  the  commissioners  of  the 
tax  were  vested  with  the  power  of  assigning,  the 
perquisites  of  every  office  within  their  respective 
districts,  independent  of  any  former  valuation  or 
assessment  of  the  same  to  the  land-tax  f  and  by  the 
latter,  they  are  restricted  from  assessing  any  office 
at  a  higher  rate  than  that  of  the  thirty-first  year  of 
the  reign  of  George  II. 

In  the  beginning  of  March  petitions  were  otreied 
to  the  house  by  the  merchants  of  Birminghnm,  m 
Warwickshire,  and  Sheffield,  in  Yorkshire,  specify- 
ing mat  the  toy  trade  of  these  and  many  other 
towns  consisted  generally  of  articles  in  which  geld 
and  silver  might  be  said  to  be  menufactured,  though 
in  a  small  proportion,  inasmuch  as  the  sale  of  them 
depended  upon  slight  ornaments  of  gold  and  sdver  : 
that  by  a  clause  passed  in  the  last  session  of  ]_ 
ment,  obliging  every  person  who  should  sen 
or  wares  in  which  any  gold*  or  silver 
tared  to  take  out  an  annual  license  of  forty  shillmga, 
they  the  petitioners  were  laid  under  great  dtftadttae 
and  disadvantages :  that  not  only  the  first  seller,  but 
every  person  through  whose  hands  the  goods  or 
wares  passed  to  the  consumer,  was  required  to  take 
out  the  said  license;  they  therefore  requested  that 
tiie  house  would  take  these  hardships  and  inequali- 
ties into  consideration,  and  indulge  Cbem  with 
reasonable  relief.  The  committee,  to  which  this 
affair  was  referred,  having  resolved  that  Una  impo- 
sition was  found  detrimental  to  the  toy  and  cutlery 
trade  of  the  kingdom,  the  house  agreed  to  the 
resolution,  and  a  bill  being  prepared,  under  the 
title  of  "  An  act  to  amend  the  act  made  in  the  last 
session,  for  repealing  the  duty  granted  by  an  act  of 
the  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  his  late  majesty,  on 
silver  plate,  and  for  granting  a  duty  on  Mr  mi  sea  to 
be  taken  out  by  all  persons  dealing  in  gold  and 
silver  plate/'  was  enacted  into  a  law  by  the  royal 
sanction.  By  this  new  regulation,  small  qn  an  fines 
of  gold  and  silver  plate  were  allowed  to  be  sold 
without  license.  Instead  of  the  duty  before  payable 
upon  Hoenses,  another  was  granted,  to  be  taken  out 
by  certain  dealers  to  gold  and  silver  plate,  pawn* 
brokers  and  refiners.  This  affair  being  discussed, 
the  house  took  into  consideration  the  claims  of  the 
proprietors  of  lands  purchased  for  the  better  secur- 
ing of  bis  majesty's  docks,  shins,  and  stores  at 
Chatham,  Portsmouth,  and  Plymouth;  and  for 
better  fortifying  the  town  of  Portsmouth,  and  cita- 
del of  Plymouth,  in  pursuance  of  an  act  passed  in 
the  last  session.  We  have  already  specified  the 
sum  granted  for  this  purpose,  in  consequence  of 
a  resolution  of  the  house,  upon  which  a  bill  being 
founded,  soon  passed  into  a  law  without  opposi- 
tion (3). 

In  the  month  of  April  a  bill  was  brought  in  for 
the  more  effectual  preventing  the  fraudulent  impor- 
tation of  cambrics ;  and  while  it  was  under  deliber- 
ation several  merchants  and  wholesale  drapers  of 
the  city  of  London  presented  a  petition,  represent- 
ing  the  grievances  to  which  they,  and 
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•Md  of  other  traders,  would  bo  •objected,  should 
the  bill,  a*  it  then  stood,  be  passed  into  a  law.  Ac- 
cording to  their  request,  they  were  heard  by  their 
couneel  on  the  merits  of  this  remonstrance,  and 
some  amendments  were  made  to  die  bill  in  their 
fevour.  At  length  it  received  the  royal  assent,  and 
became  a  law  to  the  following  effect :  It  enacted, 
that  no  cambrics,  French  lawns,  or  linens  of  this 
sind,  usually  entered  under  the  denomination  of 
cambrics,  should  be  imported  after  the  first  day  of 
next  August,  but  in  bales,  cases,  or  boxes,  corered 
with  sackcloth  or  canvass,  containing  each  one  hun- 
dred whole  pieces,  or  two  hundred  half  pieces,  on 
Penalty  of  forfeiting  the  whole :  that  cambrics  and 
French  lawns  should  be  imported  for  exportation 
only,  lodged  in  the  king's  warehouses,  and  deliver. 
ed  out  under  like  security  and  restrictions  as  pro- 
hibited East  Indiamerchandise ;  and,  on  importation, 
pay  only  the  half  subsidy :  mat  all  cambrics  and 
French  lawns  in  the  custody  of  any  persons  should 
be  deposited,  by  the  first  of  August,  in  the  king's 
warehouses,  the  bonds  thereupon  be  dchVered  up, 
and  the  drawback  on  exportation  paid ;  yet  the 
goods  should  not  be  delivered  out  again  but  for  ex- 
portation :  that  cambrics  and  French  lawns  exposed 
to  sale,  or  found  in  the  possession  of  private  persons, 
after  the  said  day,  ahould  be  forfeited,  and  liable  to 
be  searched  for,  and  seised,  in  like  manner  as  other 
pmbibited  and  uncustomed  goods  are ;  and  the 
onVnder  should  forfeit  two  honored  pounds  over 
and  above  all  other  penalties  and  forfeitures  inflict- 
ed by  any  former  act:  that  if  any  doubt  ahould  arise 
concerning  the  species  or  quality  of  the  goods,  or 
the  place  where  they  were  manufactured,  the  proof 
should  lie  on  the  owner :  finally,  that  the  penalty  of 
five  pounds  inflicted  by  a  former  act,  ana  payable 
to  the  informer,  on  any  person  mat  should  wear 
any  cambric  or  French  lawns,  should  sail  remain 
in  force,  and  be  recoverable,  on  conviction,  by  oath 
of  one  witness,  before  one  justice  of  the  peace,— 
the  last  successful  bill  which  tins  session  produced, 
was  that  relating  to  the  augmentation  of  the  salaries 
of  the  judges  in  his  majesty's  superior  courts  of  jus- 
tice. A  motion  having  been  made  for  an  instruction 
to  the  committee  of  supply,  to  consider  of  the  said 
augmentation,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  ac- 
quainted the  house  that  this  augmentation  was  re- 
commended to  them  by.bis  majesty.  Nevertheless, 
the  motion  was  opposed',  and  a  warm  debate  ensued. 
At  length,  however,  being  carried  in  the  affirmative, 
the  committee  agreed  to  certain  resolutions,  on 
which  a  bill  was  founded.  While  it  remained  under 
discussion,  a  motion  was  made  for  an  instruction  to 
the  committee,  mat  they  should  have  power  to  re- 
ceive a  clause  or  clauses  for  restraining  the  judges, 
comprehended  within  the  provisions  of  toe  bill,  from 
receiving  any  fee,  gift,  present,  or  entertainment, 
from  any  city,  town,  borough,  or  corporation,  or 
from  any  sheriff,  gaoler,  or  other  officer,  upon  their 
several  respective  circuits,  and  from  taking  any 
gratuity  from  any  office  or  officer  of  any  of  die 
courts  of  law.  Another  motion  was  made,  for  a 
clause  restraining  such  judges,  barons,  and  justices, 
as  were  comprehended  within  the  provisions  of  the 
bill,  from  interfering,  otherwise  than  by  giving 
own  votes,  in  any  election  of  members  to  serve 
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in  parliament ;  but  bom  those  proposals  being  put 
to  the  vote,  were  carried  in  the  negative.  These 
two  isrMfrrw  being  over-ruled  by  the  majority,  tbe 
bill  underwent  some  amendments ;  and  having 
passed  through  both  houses  in  the  ordinary  course, 
was  enacted  Into  a  law  by  the  royal  sanction.  With 
respect  to  the  import  of  this  act,  it  is  no  other  than 
the  establishment  of  the.  several  stamp-duties,  ap- 
plied to  the  augmentation ;  and  the  appropriation 
of  their  produce  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  crown 
cannot  alter  the  application  of  the  sums  thus  granted 
ia  parliament  But.  on  mis  occasion,  no  attempt 
was  made  in  favour  of  tbe  independency  of  the 
judges,  which  seems  to  have  been  invaded  by  a  late 
interpretation  of,  or  rather  by  a  deviation  from,  the 
act  of  settlement ;  in  which  it  is  expressly  ordained, 
that  the  commissions  of  the  judges  should  continue 
in  force  qunmdiu  $e  bene  guttrnU  ;  that  their  sala- 
ries should  be  fixed,  and  none  of  them  removeable 
but  by  an  address  of  both  houses  of  parliament.  It 
was  men,  without  all  doubt,  the  intention  of  the 
legislature  that  every  judge  should  enjoy  bis  office 
during  life,  unless  convicted  by  legal  trial  of  some 
misbehaviour,  or  unless  both  houses  of  parliament 
should  concur  in  desiring  his  removal :  but  tbe  doc- 
trine now  adopted'  imports,  that  no  nommUsjon  can  j 


continue  in  force  longer  than  the  Hfb  of  the  king  by 
whom  it  was  granted ;  that  therefore  the  conmns- 
aions  of  tbe  judges  must  be  renewed  by  a  new  king 
at  his  accession,  who  should  have  it  in  his  power  to 
employ  either  those  whom  he  finds  acting  as  judges 
at  his  accession,  or  confer  their  offices  on  others, 
with  no  other  restraint  than  that  the  condition  of 
new  commissions,  should  be  quawuUu  *t  bene  get- 
string.  Thus  the  office  of  a  judge  is  more  precarious, 
and  the  influence  of  the  crown  receives  a  consider- 
able reinforcement. 

Among  the  bills  that  miscarried  in  the  course  of 
mis  session,  we  may  number  a  second  attempt  to 
carry  into  execution  the  scheme  which  was  offered 
last  year  for  me  more  effectual  manning  the  navy, 
preventing  desertion,  and  relieving  and  encourag- 
ing the  seamen  of  Great  Britain.  A  bill  was  accord- 
ingly brought  in.  couched  in  nearly  the  same  terms 
with  that  which  had  been  rejected  in  the  hut  session; 
and  it  was  supported  by  a  considerable  number  of 
monilim  s,  animated  with  a  true  spirit  of  patriotism : 
but  to  the  trading  part  of  the  nation  it  appeared  one 
of  those  plausible  projects,  which,  though  agreeable 
in  speculation,  can  never  be  reduced  into  practice, 
without  a  concomitancy  of  greater  evils  than  those 
they  were  intended  to  remove.  While  the  bill 
remained  under  the  consideration  of  the  bouse,  pe- 
titions were  presented  against  it  by  the  merchants 
of  Bristol,  Scarborough,  Whitby,  Kingston-upon- 
Hull,  and  Lancaster,  representing,  that  by  such  a 
law,  the  trade  of  the  kingdom,  which  is  thejiursery 
and  support  of  seamen  at  all  times,  and  that  spirit 
of  equipping  private  ships  of  war,  which  had  been 
of  dfetmguished  service  to  the  nation,  would  be  laid 
under  such  difficulties  as  might  cause  a  great  stag- 
nation in  the  former,  and  a  total  suppression  of  the 
latter;  the  bin.  therefore,  would  be  highly  prejudi- 
cial to  the  marine  of  the  kingdom,  and  altogether 
ineffectual  for  the  purposes  intended.  A  great  num- 
ber of  books  and  papers,  relating  to  trading  ships 
and  vessels,  as  well  as  to  seamen,  and  other  persons 
protected  or  pressed  into  the  navy,  and  to  expenses 
occasioned  by  pressing  men  into  the  navy,  were 
examined  in  a  committee  of  the  whole  house,  and 
the  bill  was  improved  with  many  amendments :  nay, 
after  it  was  printed  and  engrossed,  several  clauses 
were  added  by  way  of  rider;  yet  still  the  experi- 
ment seemed  dangerous.  The  motion  for  its  being 
past  was  violently  opposed ;  warm  debates  ensued ; 
they  were  adjourned,  and  resumed ;  and  the  argu- 
ments against  the  bill  appeared  at  length  in  such  a 
striking  light,  that,  when  the  question  was  put,  the 
majority  declared  for  the  negative.  The  regulations 
which  had  been  made  in  parliament  during  the 
twenty-sixth,  die  twenty-eighth,  and  thirtieth  years 
of  tbe  present  reign,  for  the  preservation  of  the 
public  roads,  being  attended  with  some  inconveni- 
encies  in  certain  parts  of  the  kingdom,  petitions 
were  brought  from  some  counties  in  Wales,  as  well 
as  from  the  freeholders  of  Hertfordshire,  the  farm- 
ers of  Middlesex,  and  others,  enumerating  the  diffi- 
culties attending  the  use  of  broad  wheels  in  one 
case/  and  the  limitation  of  horses  used  in  drawing 
carnages  with  narrow  wheels  in  the  other.  The 
matter  of  these  remonstrances  was  considered  in  a 
committee  of  tbe  whole  house,  which  resolved,  that 
the  weight  to  be  carried  by  all  waggons  and  carts, 
travelling  on  the  turnpike  roads  should  be  limited. 
On  this  resolution  a  bfll  was  framed,  for  amending 
and  reducing  into  one  act  of  parliament  tbe  three 
acts  before  mentioned  for  the  preservation  of 
the  public  highways :  but  some  objections  being 
started,  and  a  petition  interposed  by  the  land- 
holders of  Suffolk  and  Norfolk,  alleging  that  the 
bill,  if  passed  into  a  law,  would  render  it  impossi- 
ble to  bring  fresh  provisions  from  those  counties 
to  London,  as  tbe  supply  depended  absolutely  upon 
the  quickness  of  conveyance,  the  further  consider- 
ation of  it  was  postponed  to  a  longer  day,  and 
never  resumed  in  the  sequel:  so  that  the  attempt 
miscarried. 

CASE  OF  THE  INSOLVENT  DEBTORS. 

Or  all  the  subjects  which,  in  the  course  of  this 
session,  fell  under  the  cognizance  of  parliament, 
there  was  none  that  more  interested  the  humanity, 
or  challenged  the  redress,  of  the  legislature,  than 
did  the  case  of  the  poor  insolvent  debtors,  who 
languished  under  all  the  miseries  of  indigence  and 
imprisonment.  In  the  month  of  February  a  petition 
was  offered  to  the  commons  in  behalf  of  bankrupts, 
who  represented,  that  having  scrupulously 
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formed  to  the  laws  made  concerning  bankruptcy,  by 
surrendering  their  all  upon  oath,  for  the  benefit  of 
their  creditors,  they  had  nevertheless  been  refused 
their  certificates,  without  any  probability  of  relief ; 
that  by  this  cruel  refusal,  many  bankrupts  hare 
been  obliged  to  abscond,  while  others  were  immur- 
ed in  prison,  and  these  unhappy  sufferers  groaned 
under  the  particular  hardship  of.  being  excluded 
from  the  benefit  of  laws  occasionally  made  for  the 
relief  of  insolvent  debtors ;  that  the  power  Tested 
in  creditors  of  refusing  certificates  to  their  bank- 
rupts was,  as  the  petitioners  conceived,  founded 
upon  a  presumption  that  such  power  would  be 
tenderly  exercised,  and  never  but  in  notorious 
cases  ;  but  the  great  increase  in  the  number  of 
bankrupts  within  two  years  past,  and  the  small 
proportion  of  those  who  had  been  able  to  obtain 
their  certificates,  seemed  to  demonstrate  mat  the 
power  had  been  used  for  cruel  and  unjust  pur- 
poses, contrary  to  the  intention  of  the  legislature : 
that  as  the  greater  part  of  the  petitioners,  and  their 
fellow-sufferers,  must  inevitably  and  speedily  per- 
ish, with  their  distressed  families,  unless  seasonably 
relieved  by  the  interposition  of  parliament,  they 
implored  the  compassion  of  the  house,  from  which 
they  hoped  immediate  favour  and  relief.  This 
petition  was  accompanied  with  a  printed  case,  ex- 
plaining the  nature  of  the  laws  relating  to  bank- 
rupts, and  pointing  out  their  defects  in  point  of 
policy  as  well  as  humanity  ;  but  little  regard  was 
seemingly  paid  to  either  remonstrance.  Other 
petitions,  however,  being  presented  by  insolvent 
debtors,  imprisoned  in  different  gaols  within  the 
kingdom,  leave  was  given  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  their 
relief,  and  a  committee  appointed  to  examine  the 
laws  relating  to  bankruptcy. 

CASE  OP  CAPTAIN  WALKER. 
A  mono  other  petitionary  remonstrances  on  this 
subject,  the  members  were  separately  presented 
with  the  printed  case  of  captain  George  Walker,  a 
prisoner  in  the  gaol  of  the  king's  bench,  who 
had  been  declared  a  bankrupt,  and  complained, 
that  he  had  been  subjected  to  some  flagrant  acts  of 
injustice  and  oppression.  The'case  contained  such 
extraordinary  allegations,  and  the  captain's  charac- 
ter was  so  remarkably  fair  and  interesting,  that  the 
committee,  which  were  empowered  to  send  for 
persons,  papers,  and  records,  resolved  to  inquire 
into  the  particulars  of  his  misfortune.  A  motion 
was  made  and  agreed  to,  mat  the  marshal  of  the 
prison  should  bring  the  captain  before  the  commit- 
tee ;  and  the  speaker's  warrant  was  issued  accord- 
ingly. The  prisoner  was  produced,  and  examined 
at  several  sittings ;  and  some  of  the  members  ex- 
pressed a  laudable  eagerness  to  do  him  justice :  but 
his  antagonists  were  very  powerful,  and  left  no 
stone  unturned  to  frustrate  the  purpose  of  the  ia- 

auiry,  which  was  dropped  of  course  at  the  end  of 
&e  session.  Thus  the  unfortunate  captain  Walker, 
who  had,  in  the  late  war,  remarkably  distinguished 
himself  at  sea  by  his  courage  and  conduct,  repeat- 
edly signalising  himself  against  the  enemies  of  his 
country,  was  sent  back,  without  redress,  to  the 
gloomy  mansions  of  a  gaol,  where  he  had  already 
pined  for  several  years,  useless  to  himself,  and  lost 
to  the  community,  while  he  might  have  been  pro- 
fitably employed  in  retrieving  his  own  fortune,  and 
exerting  his  talents  for  the  general  advantage  of 
the  nation.  While  this  affair  was  in  agitation,  the 
bill  for  the  relief  of  insolvent  debtors  was  prepared, 
printed,  and  read  a  second  time ;  but,  when  the 
motion  was  made  for  its  being  committed,  a  debate 
arose,  and  this  was  adjourned  from  time  to  time 
till  the  end  of  the  session.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
committee  continued  to  deliberate  upon  the  laws 
relating  to  bankruptcy ;  and  in  the  beginning  of 
June  reported  their  resolution  to  the  house,  that,  in 
their  opinion,  some  amendments  might  be  made  to 
the  laws  concerning  bankruptcy ;  to  the  advantage 
of  creditors,  and  relief  of  insolvents.  Such  was  the 
notice  vouchsafed  to  the  cries  of  many  British  sub- 
jects, deprived  of  liberty,  and  destitute  of  the  com- 
mon necessaries  of  life. 

REMARKS  ON  THE  BANKRUPT-LAWS. 

It  would  engage  us  in  a  long  digressive  discus- 
sion were  we  to  inquire  how  the  spirit  of  the  laws 
in  England,  so  famed  for  lenity,  has  been  exasper- 
ated into  such  severity  against  insolvent  debtors  ; 
and  why,  among  a  people  so  distinguished  for 
generosity  and  compassion,  the  gaols  should  be 
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filled  with  prisoners  than  they  are  in 
other  part  of  Christendom.  Perhaps  both 
deviations  from  a  general  character  are  violent  et 
forts  of  a  wary  legislature  made  in  behalf  of  trade 
which  cannot  be  too  much  cherished  in  a  nation 
that  principally  depends  upon  commerce.  The 
question  is,  whether  this  laudable  aim  may  not  be 
more  effectually  accomplished,  without  subjecting 
individuals  to  oppression,  arising  from  the  cruelty 
and  revenge  of  one  another.  As  the  laws  are 
modelled  at  present,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
debtor,  in  some  cases,  lies,  in  a  peculiar  manner 
at  the  mercy  of  his  creditor.  By  the  original  and 
common  law  of  England,  no  man  could  be  im- 
prisoned for  debt.  The  plaintiff  in  any  civil  action 
could  have  no  execution  upon  his  judgment  i 
either  the  body  or  the  lands  of  the  defendant :  ei 
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with  respect  to  his  goods  and  chattels, 
subject  to  execution,  he  was  obliged  to 
such,  articles  as  were  necessary  for 
But,  in  process  of  time,  this  indulgence  being  found 
prejudicial  to  commerce,  a  law  was  enacted,  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.  allowing  execution  on  the  per- 
son of  the  debtor,  provided  his  goods  and  chattels 
were  not  sufficient  to  pay  the  debt  which  he  had 
contracted.     This  law  was  still  attended  with  a 
very  obvious  inconvenience.    The  debtor,  who  pos- 
sessed an  estate  in  lands,  was  tempted  to  secrete 
his  moveable  effects,  and  live  m  concealment  en 
the  produce  of  his  lands,  while  the  sheriff  connived 
at  his  retirement.    To  remove  this  evil,  a  second 
statute  was  enacted  in  the  same  reign,  granting 
immediate  execution  against  the  body,  lands,  and 
goods  of  the  debtor  ;  yet  bis  effects  could  not  be 
sold  for  the  benefit  of  bis  creditors  till  the  expira- 
tion of  three  months,  during  which  he  himself 
could  dispose  of  them  for  ready  money,  in  order  to 
discharge  his  incumbrances.    If  the  creditor  was 
not  satisfied  in  this  manner,  he  continued,  in  pos- 
session of  the  debtor's  lands,   and  detained  the 
debtor  himself  in  prison,  where  be  was  obliged 
to  supply  him  with  bread  and  water  for  his  sup- 
port, until  the  debt  was  discharged.    Other  severe 
regulations  were  made  in  the  sequel,  particularly 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  which  gave  rise  to  the 
writ  of  capiat  ad  satisfaciendum.    This,  indeed, 
rendered  the  preceding  laws,  called  statute-mer* 
chant,  and  statute-staple,  altogether  unnecessary. 
Though  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  the  security 
of  the  landholder,  were  thus,  in  some  measure, 
sacrificed  to  the  advantage  of  commerce,  an  im- 
prisoned debtor  was  not  left  entirely  at  the  mercy 
of  an  inexorable  creditor.   If  he  made  all  the  satis- 
faction in  his  power,  and  could  show  mat  hie  in- 
solvency was  owing  to  real  misfortunes,  die  court 
of  chancery  interposed  on  his  petition,  and  actually 
ordered  him  to  be  discharged  from  prison,  when  no 

Kod  reason  for  detaining  him  could  be  assigned, 
is  interposition,  which  seems  naturally  to  belong 
to  a  court  of  equity,  constituted  with  a  view  to 
mitigate  the  rigour  of  the  common-law,  ceased,  hi 
all  probability,  after  the  restoration  of  Charles  the 
Second,  and  of  consequence  the  prisons  were  filled 
with  debtor*.  Then  the  legislature  charged  them- 
selves with  the  extension  of  a  power,  which  per- 
haps a  chancellor  no  longer  thought  himself  safe 
in  exercising ;  and  in  the  year  one  thousand  six 
hundred  and  seventy,  passed  the  first  act  for  the 
relief  of  insolvent  debtors,  granting  a  release  to 
all  prisoners  for  debt,  without  distinction  or  in- 
quiry. By  this  general  indulgence,  which  has  even 
m  a  great  measure  continued  in  all  subsequent 
■fbts  of  the  same  kind,  the  lenity  of  the  parliament 
may  be  sometimes  misapplied,  inasmuch  as  insolv- 
ency is  often  criminal,  arising  from  profligacy  and 
extravagance,  which  deserve  to  be  severely  pun- 
ished. Yet,  even  for  this  species  of  insolvency, 
perpetual  imprisonment,  aggravated  by  the 
miseries  of  extreme  indigence,  and  the  danger 
of  perishing  through  famine,  may  be  deemed  a 

Kunishment  too  severe.  How  cruel  then  must  it 
b  to  leave  the  most  innocent  bankrupt  exposed 
to  this  punishment,  from  the  revenge  or  sinister 
design  of  a  merciless  creditor;  a  creditor  by 
whose  fraud  the  prisoner  became  a  bankrupt,  and 
by  whose  craft  he  is  detained  in  gaol,  lest  by 
his  discharge  from  prison,  he  should  be  enabled 
to  seek  that  redress  in  chancery  to  which  he  is 
entitled  on  a  fair  account  I  The  severity  of  the  law 
was  certainly  intended  bgainst  fraudulent  bank- 
rupts only  :  and  the  statute  of  bankruptcy  is,  doubt- 
less, favourable  to  insolvents,  as  it  discharges  from 
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•Jl  former  debt*  those  who  obtained  their  certifi- 
cates. As  British  subjects,  they  are  surely  entitled 
to  the  same  indulgence  which  is  granted  to  other 
insolvent*.  They  were  always  included  in  every 
act  passed  for  the  relief  of  insolvent  debtors,  till 
the  sixth  year  of  George  I.  when  they  were  first 
excepted  from  this  benefit.  By  a  law  enacted  in 
the  reigirof  queen  Anne,  relating  to  bankruptcy, 
any  creditor  was  at  liberty  to  object  to  the  confir- 
mation of  the  bankrupt's  certificate  ;  but  the  chan- 
cellor had  power  to  judge  whether  the  objection 
was  frivolous  or  well-founded :  yet,  by  a  biter  act, 
the  chancellor  is  obliged  to  confirm  the  certificate, 
if  it  is  agreeable  to  four-fifths  in  number  and  value 
of  the  creditors ;  whereas  he  cannot  confirm  it, 
should  he  be  opposed,  even  without  any  reason  as- 
signed, by  one  creditor  to  whom  the  greatest  part 
or  the  debt  Ss  owing.  It  might,  therefore,  deserve 
the  consideration  of  parliament,  whether,  in  ex- 
tending their  clemency  to  the  poor,  it  should  not 
be  equally  diffused  to  bankrupts  and  other  insol- 
vents ;  whether  proper  distinction  ought  not  to  be 
made  between  the  innocent  bankrupt  who  fails 
through  misfortunes  in  trade,  and  him  who  becomes 
insolvent  from  fraud  or  profligacy :  and  finally, 
whether  the  inquiry  and  trial  of  all  such  cases 
would  not  properly  fall  within  the  province  of 
chancery,  a  tribunal  instituted  for  the  mitigation  of 
law. 


INQUIRY  INTO  THE  STATE  OF  THE  POOR. 

Tb  x  house  of  commons  seems  to  hare  been  de- 
termined on  another  measure,  which,  however, 
does  not  admit  of  explanation.  An  order  was 
made  in  the  month  of  February,  that  leave  should 
be  given  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  explain,  amend,  and 
render  effectual  so  much  of  an  act,  passed  in  the 
thirteenth  Tear  of  George  II.  against  the  excessive 
increase  of  horse-races,  and  deceitful  gaming,  as 
related  to  that  increase.  The  bill  was  accordingly 
presented,  read,  printed,  and  ordered  to  be  commit- 
ted to  a  committee  of  tile  whole  house ;  but  the 
order  was  delayed  from  time  to  time  tiU  the  end 
of  the  session.  Some  progress  was  likewise  made 
in  another  affair  of  greater  consequence  to  the 
community.  A  committee  was  appointed  in  tile 
month  of  March,  to  take  into  consideration  the 
state  ot  the  poor  in  England,  as  well  as  the  laws 
enacted  for  their  maintenance.  The  clerks  of  the 
peace  belonging  to  all  the  counties,  cities,  and 
towns  in  England  and  Wales,  were  ordered  to  trans- 
mit, for  the  perusal  of  the  house,  an  account  of  the 
annual  expense  of  passing  vagrants  through  their 
respective  divisions  and  districts  for  four  years  : 
and  the  committee  began  to  deliberate  on  this  im- 

Crtant  subject.    In  the    bitter  end  of  May  the 
use  was  made  acquainted  with  their  resolutions, 
importing,  that  the  present  methods  of  relieving 
the  poor  m  the  respective  parishes,  where  no  workv 
houses  have  been  provided  for  their  reception  and 
employment,  are, -in  general,  very  burdensome  to 
the  inhabitants,  and  tend  to  render  the  poor  miser- 
able to  themselves,  and  useless  to  the  community  : 
that  the  present  method  of  giving  money  out  of  the 
parochial  rates  to  persons  capable  of  labour,  in 
order  to  prevent  them  from  claiming  an  entire  sub- 
sistence for  themselves  and  their  families,  is  con- 
trary to  the  spirit  and  intention  of  the  laws  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor,  is  a  dangerous  power  in  the 
hands  of  parochial  officers,  a  misapplication  of  the 
public  money,  and  a  great  encouragement  to  idle- 
ness and  intemperance  ;  that  the  employment  of  the 
poor,  under  proper  direction  and  management,  in 
such  works  and  manufactures  as  are  suited  to  their 
respective  capacities,  would  be  of  great  utility  to 
the  public  :  that  settling  the  poor  in  workhouses,  to 
be  provided  in  the  several  counties  and  ridings  in 
England  and  Wales,  under  the  direction  and  man- 
agement of  governors  and  trustees  to  be  appointed 
for  that  purpose,  would  be  the  most  effectual  me- 
thod of  relieving  such  poor  persons,  as,  by  age, 
infirmities,  or  diseases,  are  rendered  incapable  of 
supporting  themselves  by  their  labour  :  of  employ- 
big  the  able  and  industrious,  reforming  the  idle 
and  profligate,  and  of  educating  poor  children  in 
religym  and  industry :  that  the  poor  in  such  work- 
houses would  be  better  regulated  and  maintained, 
and  managed  with  more  advantage  to  the  public, 
by  guardians,  governors,  or  trustees,  to  be  especial- 
ly appointed,  or  chosen  for  that  purpose,  and  moor, 
porated  with  such  powers,  and  under  such  restric- 
tions, as  the  legislature  should  deem  proper,  than 


by  the  annual  parochial  officers :  tint  erecting  work- 
houses upon  the  waste  binds,  and  appropriating  a 
certain  quantity  of  such  lands  to  be  cultivated,  in 
order  to  produce  provision  for  tile  poor  in  the  said 
houses,  would  not  only  be  the  means  of  instructing 
and  employing  many  of  the  said  poor  in  agriculture, 
but  lessen  the  expense  of  the  public :  that  contro- 
versies and  law-suits  concerning  the  settlements  of 
poor  persons  occasioned  a  very  great,  and,  in  gene- 
ral, a  useless  expense  to  the  public,  amounting  to 
many  thousand  pounds  per  annum ;  and  that  often 
more  money  is  expended  m  ascertaining  such  set- 
tlements by  each  of  the  contending  parishes  than 
would  be  sufficient  to  maintain  the  paupers  :  that 
should  workhouses  be  established  for  the  general 
reception  of  the  poor,  in  the  respective  counties 
and  ridings  of  England,  the  laws  relating  to  the  set- 
tlements of  the  poor,  and  the  passing  of  vagrants, 
might  be  repealed :  that  while  the  present  laws  re- 
lating to  the  poor  subsist,  the  compelling  parish- 
officers  to  grant  certificates  to  the  poor  would,  in 
all  probability,  prevent  the  hardships  they  now 
suffer,  in  being  debarred  gaining  their  livelihood, 
where  they  can  do  it  most  usefully  to  themselves 
and  the  public.  From  these  sensible  resolutions, 
the  reader  may  conceive  some  idea  of  the  miscon- 
duct that  attends  the  management  of  the  poor  iu 
England,  as  well  as  of  the  grievous  burdens  entailed 
upon  tile  people  by  the  present  laws  which  consti- 
tute this  branch  of  the  legislature.  The  commit- 
tee's resolves  being  read  at  the  table,  an  order  was 
made  that  they  should  be  taken  into  consideration 
on  a  certain  day.  when  the  order  was  again  put 
off,  and  in  the  interim  the  parliament  was  pro- 
rogued. While  the  committee  deliberated  upon 
this  affair,  leave  was  given  to  prepare  a  bill  for 
preventing  tenants  under  a  certain  yearly  rent, 
from  gaining  settlements  in  any  particular  parish, 
by  being  there  rated  in  any  land-tax  assessment, 
and  paying  for  the  landlord  the  money  so  charged. 
This  order  was  afterwards  discharged ;  and  another 
bill  brought  hi  to  prevent  any  person  from  gaming 
a  settlement,  by  being  rated  by  virtue  of  an  act  of 
parliament  for  granting  an  aid  to  his  majesty  by  a 
land-tax,  and  paying  the  same.  The  bill  was  ac- 
cordingly presented,  read,  committed,  and  passed 
the  lower  house :  but  among  the  lords  it  miscar- 
ried. It  can  never  be  expected  that  the  poor  will 
be  managed  with  economy  and  integrity,  while  the 
execution  of  the  laws  relating  to  thefar  maintenance 
is  left  in  the  hands  of  low  tradesmen,  who  derive 
private  advantage  from  supplying  them  with  ne- 
cessaries, and  often  favour  the  imposition  of  one 
another  with  the  most  scandalous  collusion.  This 
is  an  evil  which  will  never  be  remedied,  until  per- 
sons of  independent  fortune,  and  unblemished  in* 
tegrity,  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  true  patriotism,  shall 
rescue  their  fellow-citizens  from  the  power  of  such 
interested  miscreants,  by  taking  their  poor  into 
their  own  management  and  protection.  Instead 
of  multiplying  laws  with  respect  to  the  settlement 
and  management  of  the  poor,  which  serve  only  to 
puzzle  and  perplex  the  parish  and  peace  officers,  it 
would  become  the  sagacity  of  the  legislature  to 
take  some  effectual  precautions  to  prevent  tile  in- 
crease of  paupers  and  vagrants,  which  is  become 
an  intolerable  nuisance  to  the  commonwealth.  To- 
wards this  salutary  end,  surely  nothing  would  more 
contribute  than  a  reformation  of  the  police,  that 
would  abolish  those  infamous  places  or  entertain- 
ment, which  swarm  in  every  corner  of  the  metro- 
polis, seducing  people  of  all  ranks  to  extravagance, 
profligacy,  and  ruin ;  and  would  restrict  within 
due  bounds  tile  number  of  public-houses,  which  are 
augmented  to  an  enormous  degree,  affording  so 
many  asylums  for  riot  and  debauchery,  and  cor- 
rupting tiie  morals  of  the  common  people  to  such  a 
pitch  of  licentious  indecency,  as  must  be  a  re- 
proach to  every  civilized  nation.  Lot  it  not  be  af- 
firmed, to  the  disgrace  of  Great  Britain,  that  such 
receptacles  of  vice  and  impurity  subsist  under  the 
connivance  of  the  government,  according  to  the 
narrow  views  and  confined  speculation  of  those 
shallow  politicians,  who  imagine  that  the  revenue 
is  increased  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  strong 
liquors  consumed  in  such  infamous  recesses  of 
intemperance.  Were  this  in  reality  the  case,  that 
administration  would  deserve  to  be  branded  with 
eternal  infamy,  which  could  sacrifice  to  such  a 
base  consideration  the  health,  the  lives,  and  the 
morals  of  their  fellow-creatures :  but  nothing  can 
be  more  fallacious  than  the  supposition,  that  the 
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intemperance  is  the  bane  of  industry,  as  well  aaef 
population,  end  what  the  aoveniinent  gams  In  a* 
articles  of  the  duty  on  malt,  and  the  *"****£* 
liquors,  will  always  be  greatly  orerjalenced  bytne 
lok  in  other  articles,  arising  from  the  diminution  of 
hands,  and  the  neglect  of  labour. 

REGULATIONS  OP  WEIGHTS,  dec 
Exclusive  of  the  bills  that  were  actnaBy  pre- 
pared, though  they  did  not  pass  in  the  course  of  this 
session,  the  commons  deliberated  on  other  impor- 
tant subjects,  which,  however,  were  not  finally  dis- 
cussed. In  the  beginning  of  the  session,  a  com- 
mittee being  appointed  to  resume  the  inquiry  touch- 
ing the  regulation  of  weights  and  measures,  a  sub- 
ject we  hare  mentioned  m. the  history  of  the  pre- 
ceding  session,  the  box  which  contained  a  troy 
pound  weight,  looked  up  by  order  of  the  house, 
was  again  produced  by  the  clerk  in  whose  custody 
it  had  been  deposited.  This  afflux  being  carefully 
investigated,  the  committee  agreed  to  fourteen  re- 
solutions. [See  note  S  8  at  the  end  of  thU  Vol.)  In 
the  mean  time  it  was  ordered,  that  all  the  weights, 
referred  to  in  the  report,  should  be  delivered  to  the 
clerk  of  the  house  to  he  locked  up,  and  brought 
forth  occasionally. 

THE  FOUNDLING  HOSPITAL. 
Tbi  house  of  commons,  among  other  articles  of 
domestic  economy,  bestowed  some  attention  on  the 
hospital  for  foundlings,  which  was  now,  more  than 
ever,  become  amatter  of  national  consideration.  The 
accounts  relating  to  this  charity  having^  been  de- 
manded, and  subjected  to  the  inspection  of  the 
members,  were,  together  with  the  king's  recom- 
mendation, referred  to  the  committee  of  supply, 
where  they  produced  the  resolutions  which  we  have 
already  specified  among  the  other  grants  of  the 
year.    The  house  afterwards  resolved  itself  into  a 
committee  to  deliberate  on  the  state  of  the  hospital, 
and  <rriffl>1irH'  its  accounts.    On  the  third  day  of 
May  their  resolutions  were  reported  to  the  follow- 
ing effect :  that  the  appointing,  by  the  governors 
and  guardians  of  the  said  hospital,  places  in  the 
several  counties,  ridings,  or  divisions  In  this  king- 
dom, for*  the  first  reception  of  exposed  and  deserted 
young  children,  would  be  attended  with  many  evil 
consequences ;  and  that  the  conveying  of  children 
from  the  country  to  the  said  hospital  is  attended 
with  many  evil  consequences,  and  ought  to  be  pre- 
vented,   A  bill  was  ordered  to  be  brought  in,  found- 
ed upon  this  last  resolution,  but  never  presented ; 
therefore  the  inquiry  produced  no  effect.    Notwith- 
standing the  institution  of  this  charity,  for  the  sup- 
port  of  which  great  sums  are  yearly  levied  .on  the 
public,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  bills  of  mortality, 
respecting  new-born  children,  are  decreased,  nor  the 
■*»*M**nff  crime  of  infant-murder  rendered  less  fre- 
quent than  heretofore.    It  may.  therefore,  not  be 
improperly  styled  a  heavy  additional  tax  for  the 
propagation  of  bastardy,  and  the  encouragement  of 
idleness,  among  the  common  people ;  besides  the 
tendency  it  has  to  extinguish  the  feelings  of  the 
heart,  and  dissolve  those  family  ties  of  blood  by 
which  die  charities  are  connected. 

In  the  month  of  March  leave  was  given  to  bring 
in  a  bill  for  the  more  effectual  preventing  of  the 
melting  down  and  exporting  the  gold  and  silver 
coin  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  persons  were  nomi- 
nated to  prepare  it:  but  the  bill  never  appeared, 
and  no  further  inquiry  was  made  about  the  matter. 
Perhaps  it  was  supposed  that  such  a  measure  might 
be  thought  an  encroachment  on  the  prerogative  of 
the  crown,  which  hath  always  exercised  the  power 
,  of  fixing  the  standard,  and  regulating  the  currency 
of  the  coin.  Perhaps  such  a  step  was  deferred  on 
account -of  the  war,  during  which  a  great  quantity 
of  gold  and  silver  was  necessarily  exported  to  the 
continent,  for  the  support  of  the  allies  and  armies 
m  the  pay  of  Great  Britain.  The  legislature,  how- 
ever, would  do  wen  to  consider  tins  eternal  maxim 
in  computation,  that  when  a  greater  quantity  of 
bullion  is  exported,  in  waste,  than  can  be  replaced 
by  commerce,  the  nation  must  be  hastening  to  a 
state  of  insolvency.  Over  and  above  these  proceed- 
ings in  this  session  of  parliament,  it  may  not  be  un- 
necessary to  mention  several  messages  which  were 
sent  by  the  king  to  the  house  of  commons.  That 
relating  to  the  vote  of  credit  we  have  already 
specified  in  our  account  of  the  supply     On  the 


twenty-sixth  day  of  April  the  chancellor  of 
chequer  presented  to  the  house   two   am 
signed  by  his  majesty,  one  in  favour  of  his  snbjeen 
in  North- America,  and  the  other  in  behalf  of  tin 
East-India  company ;  the  former  recommending  to 
their  consideration  the  seal  and  vigour  with  which 
his  faithful  subjects  in  North-America  had  exerted 
themselves  in  defence  of  his  just  rights  and  posses- 
sions ;  desiring  he  might  be  enabled  to  give  them  a 
proper  compensation  for  the  expenses  incurred  by 
the  respective  provinces  in  levying,  clothing,  and  : 
paying  the  troops  raised  m  that  country,  aooerdmx 
as  the  active  vigour  and  strenuous  efbtts  of  tiw 
several  colonies  should  appear  to  merit  t  m  the 
latter,  he  desired  the  house  would  empower  him  to 
assist  the  Bast-India  company  in  defraying  the 
expense  of  a  military  force  in  the  East-Indies,  to 
be  maintained  by  them,  in  lien  of  a  battalion  of  re- 
gular t/oops  withdrawn  from  thenoe,  and  returned  to 
Ireland.    Both  these  messages  were  referred  to  the 
committee  of  supply,  and  produced  the  resolutions 
upon  each  subject  which  we  have  already  explained. 
Tne  message  relating  to  a  projected  tavernon  by 
the  enemies  of  Great  Britain  we  shall  partienlarixe 
in  its  proper  place,  when  we  come  to  record  the 
circumstances  and  miscarriage  of  that  design.    In 
the  mean  time.  It  may  not  be  improper  to  observe, 
that  the  thanks  of  the  house  of  commons  were 
voted  and  given  to  admiral  Boscawen  and  major- 
general  Amherst,  for  the  services  they  had  done 
their  king  and  country  in  North-America ;  and  the 
same  compliment  was  paid  to  admiral  Osborne,  for 
the  success  of  bis  cruise  in  the  Mediterranean. 

The  session  was  closed  on  tile  second  day  of  June 
with  a  speech  to  both  houses,  from  the  commission- 
ers appointed  by  Us  majesty  for  that  purpose.  In 
this  harangue  the  parliament  was  given  to  under- 
stand, that  the  king  approved  of  their  conduct,  and 
returned  them  his  thanks  for  their  condescension  ; 
that  the  hopes  he  had  conceived  of  their  surmount- 
ing the  difficulties  which  lay  in  the  way  were 
founded  on  the  wisdom,  seal,  and  affection  of  se 
good  a  parliament,  and  that  his  expectations  were 
fully  answered ;  that  they  had  considered  the  war 
in  all  its  parts,  and  notwithstanding  its  long  con- 
tinuance, through  the  obstinacy  of  the  enemy,  had 
made  such  provision  for  the  many  different  opera- 
tions as  ought  to  convince  the  adversaries  of  Great 
Britain,  that  it  would  be  for  their  interest,  as  well 
as  for  the  ease  and  relief  of  all  Europe,  to  embrace 

Suitable  and  honourable  terms  of  accommodation, 
tey  were  told  that,  by  their  assistance,  the  com- 
bined army  in  Germany  had  been  completed: 
Ewcrful  squadrons,  as  well  as  numerous  bodies  of 
id  forces,  were  employed  in  America,  io  order  to 
maintain  the  British  rights  and  possessions,  and 
annoy  the  enemy  in  the  most  sensible  manner  is 
that  country  :  that,  as  Prance  was  making  consider 
able  preparations  in  her  different  ports,  he  hai 
taken  care  to  put  his  fleet  at  home  in  the  best  con- 
dition, both  of  strength  and  situation,  to  guar! 
against  and  repel  any  attempts  that  might  be 
meditated  against  his  kingdoms :  that  all  Ins  mea 
sure*  bad  been  directed  to  assert  the  honour  of  his 
crown ;  to  preserve  the  essential  interests  of  his 
faithful  subjects ;  to  support  the  cause  of  the  pre- 
testant  religion,  and  public  liberty:  he  therefore 
trusted  that  the  uprightness  of  his  intentions  would 
draw  down  the  blessing  of  Heaven  upon  hie  en- 
deavours. He  expressed  his  hope,  that  the  pre- 
cautions they  had  taken  to  prevent  and  correct  the 
excesses  of  the  privateers  would  produce  the  de- 
sired effect :  a  consideration  which  the  king  had 
much  at  heart ;  for,  though  sensible  of  the  utility 
of  that  service,  when  under  proper  regulations,  he 
was  determined  to  do  his  utmost  to  prevent  any 
injuries  or  hardships  which  might  be  sustained  by 
tiie  subjects  of  neutral  powers,  asYar  as  might  be 
practicable  and  consistent  with  his  majesty's  just 
right  to  hinder  the  trade  of  his  enemies  from  being 
collusively  and  fraudulently  covered.  He  not  only 
thanked  the  commons,  but  applauded  the  firmness 
and  vigour  with  which  they  had  acted,  as  well  •• 
their  prudence  in  judging,  that  notwithstanding  the 
present  burdens,  the  making  ample  provision  for 
carrying  on  the  war  was  the  most  probable  means 
to  bring  it  to  an  honourable  and  nappy  conclusion. 
He  assured  them  that  no  attention  should  be  want- 
ing, on  his  part,  for  the  faithful  application  of  what 
had  been  granted.  Tney  were  informed  he  had 
nothing  further  to  desire,  but  that  they  would  carry 
down  tne  same  good  dispositions,  and  propagate 
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mem  in  their  several  counties,  which  they  had 
shown  in  their  proceedings  doling  the  session. 
These  declarations  being  pronounced,  the  parliament 
was  prorogued. 

PREPARATIONS  FOR  WAR. 

Thi  neople  of  England,  prov6ked  on  one  hand  by 
the  intrigues,  the  hostilities,  and  menaces  of  Prance, 
and  animated  on  the  other  by  the  pride  and  triumph 
of  success,  which  never  fails  to  reconcile  them  to 
difficulties,  howsoever  great,  and  expense,  however 
enormous,  at  this  period  breathe**  nothing  bat  war, 
and  discoursed  about  nothing  bu'*  new  plans  of  con- 

Kest.  We  have  seen  how  liberally  the  parliament 
stowed  the  nation's  money ;  and  the  acquiescence 
of  the  subjects  in  general  under  the  additional  bur- 
dens which  had  been  imposed^  appeared  in  the 
remarkable  eagerness  with  which  they  embarked 
in  the  subscription  planned  by  the  legislature  ;  in 
the  rigorous  assistance  they  contributed  towards 
manning  the  navy,  recruiting  the  army,  and  levying 
additional  forces ;  and  the  warlike  spirit  which  be- 
gan to  diffUse  itself  through  all  ranks  of  the  people. 
This  was  a  spirit  which  the  ministry  carefully  che- 
rished and  cultivated,  for  the  support  of  the  war, 
which,  it  must  be  owned,  was  prosecuted  with  an 
ardour  and  efficacy  peculiar  to  the  present  admin- 
istration. True  it  is,  the  German  war  had  been  for 
some  thne  adopted  as  an  object  of  importance  by 
the  British  councils,  and  a  resolution  was  taken  to 
maintain  it  without  flinching :  at  the  same  time,  it 
must  be  allowed,  that  this  consideration  had  not 
hitherto  weakened  the  attention  of  the  ministry  to 
the  operations  in  America,  where  alone  the  war 
may  be  said  to  have  been  carried  on  and  prosecuted 
on  British  principles,  so  as  to  distress  the  enemy  in 
their  most  tender  part,  and  at  the  same  time  acquire 
the  most  substantial  advantages  to  the  subjects  of 
Britain.  For  these  two  purposes,  every  preparation 
was  made  that  sagacity  could  suggest,  or  vigour  ex- 
ecute. The  navy  was  repaired  and  augmented; 
Hud,  in  order  to  man  the  different  squadrons,  the 
Expedient  of  pressing,  that  disgrace  to  a  British 
administration,  was  practised  both  by  land  and 
water  with  extraordinary  rigour  and  vivacity.      A 

C reclamation  was  issued,  offering  a  considerable 
Dunty  for  every  seaman  and  every  landman  that 
should,  by  a  certain  day,  enter  voluntarily  into  the 
service.     As  an  additional  encouragement  to  this 
class  of  people,  the  king  promised  his  pardon  to  all 
seamen  who  had   deserted  from  their  respective 
ships  to  which  they  belonged,  provided  they  should 
return  to  their  duty  by  the  third  day  of  July  ;  but 
at  the  same  time  he  declared,  that  those  who  should 
neglect  this  opportunity,  at  a  time  when  their  coun- 
try so  much  required  thciT  service,  would,  upon  be- 
ing apprehended,  incur  tho  penalty  of  a  court  mar- 
tial, and  if  convicted,  be  deemed  unfit  objects  of  the 
royal  mercy.     All  justices  of  the  peace,  mayors, 
and  magistrates  of  corporations  throughout  Great 
Britain  were  commanded  to  make  particular  search 
for  straggling  seamen  fit  for  the  service,  and  to  send 
aH  that  should  be  found  to  the  nearest  sea-port,  that 
they  might  be  sent  on  board  by  the  sea-officer  there 
commanding.     Other  methods,  more  gentle  and 
effectual,  were  taken  to  levy  and  recruit  the  land- 
forces.  New  regiments  were  raised,  on  his  majesty's 
promise  that  every  man  should  be  entitled  to  bis 
discharge  at  the  end  of  three  years,  and  the  pre- 
miums for  enlisting  were  increased.  Over  and  above 
these  mdolgencies,  considerable  bounties  were  of- 
fered and  given  by  cities,  towns,  corporations,  and 
•ven  by  individuals,  so  universally  were  the  people 
possessed  with  a  spirit  of  chivalry  and  adventure. 
The  example  was  set  by  the  metropolis,  where  the 
common-council  resolved,  that  voluntary  subscrip- 
tions should  be  received  in  the  chamber  of  London, 
to  be  appropriated  as  bounty-money  to  such  nersons 
as  should  engage  in  his  majesty's  service.   The  city 
subscribed  a  considerable  sum  for  that  purpose ;  and 
a  committee  of  aldermen  and  commoners  was  ap- 
pointed to  attend  at  Guildhall,  to  receive  and  apply 
•he  subscriptions.    As  a  further  encouragement  to 
volunteers,  they  moreover  resolved,  that  every  per- 
son so  entering  should  be  entitled  to  the  freedom  of 
£t  city  at  the  expiration  of  three  years  or  sooner, 
if  the  war  should  be  brought  to  a  conclusion.  These 
rosoratfous  being  communicated  to  the  king,  he  was 
P*o*sed  to  signify  his  approbation,  and  return  his 
masks  to  the  city,  in  a  letter  from  the  secretary  of 
■*ate  to  the  lord-mayor.    Large  sums  were  imme- 
diately subscribed  by  different  companies,  and  some 
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private  persona ;  and,  in  imitation  of  the  capital, 
bounties  were  offered  by  many  different  communi- 
ties in  every  quarter  of  the  united  kingdom.  At  the 
same  time,  such  care  and  diligence  were  used  in 
disciplining  the  militia,  that,  before  the  close  of  the 
year,  the  greater  part  of  those  truly  constitutional 
battalions  rivalled  the  regular  troops  in  the  perfec- 
tion of  their  exercise,  and  seemed  to  be,  in  all  re- 
spects, as  fit  for  actual  service. 

DEATH  OP  THE  PRINCESS  OF  ORANGE. 

Before  we  proceed  to  record  the  transactions  of 
the  campaign  that  succeeded  these  preparations, 
we  shall  take  notice  of  some  domestic  events1,  which, 
though  not  very  important  in  themselves,  may  never- 
theless claim  a  place  in  the  History  of  England.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  court  of  London  was 
overwhelmed  with  affliction  at  the  death  of  the 
princess  dowager  of  Orange   and  Nassau,  gover- 
nante  of  the  United  Provinces  in  the  minority  of 
her  son,  the  present  stadtholder.     She  was  the 
eldest  daughter  of  his  Britannic  majesty,  possessed 
of  many  personal  acoompiishmenta  and  exemplary 
virtues ;  pious,  moderate,  sensible,  and  circumspect. 
She  had  exercised  her  authority  with  equal  sagaci- 
ty and  resolution,  respected  even  by  those  who 
wero  no  friends  to  tho  house  of  Orange,  and  died 
with  great  fortitude  and  resignation  (4).     In  her 
will  she  appointed  the  king  net*  father,  and  the 
princess  dowager  of  Orange,  her  mother-in-law, 
honorary  tutors,  and  prince  Louis  of  Brunswick 
acting  tutor  to  her  children.    In  the  morning  after 
her  decease,  the  States-general  and  the  states  of 
Holland  were  extraordinarily  assembled,  and  having 
received  notice  of  this  event,  proceeded  to  confirm 
the  regulations  which  had  been  made  for  the  mi- 
nority of  the  stadtholder.    Prince  Louis  of  Bruns- 
wick was  invited  to  assist  in  the  assembly  of  Hol- 
land, where  he  took  the  oaths,  as  representing  the 
captain-general  of  the  union.     Then  he  communi- 
cated to  the  assembly  the  act  by  which  the  princess 
had  appointed  him  guardian  of  her  children.    He 
was  afterwards  in  vited  to  the  assembly  of  the  States- 
general,  who  agreed  to  the  resolution  of  Holland, 
with  respect  to  his  guardianship ;  and  in  the  even- 
ing the  different  colleges  of  the  government  sent 
formal  deputations  to  the  young  stadtholder,  and 
tbe  princess  Caroline,  his  sister,  in  whose  names 
and  presence  they  were  received,  and  answered  by 
their  guardian  and  representative.     A  formal  inti- 
mation of  the  death  of  tbe  princess  was  communi- 
cated to  the  king  her  lather,  in  a  pathetic  letter,  by 
the  States-general;  who  condoled  with  him  on  the 
irreparable  loss  which  he  as  "well  as  they  had  sus- 
tained by  this  melancholy  event,  and  assured  him 
they  would  employ  all  their  care  and  attention  in 
securing  and  defending  the  rights  and  interest  of 
the  young  stadtholder  and  the  priucese  his  sister, 
whom  they  considered  as  the  children  of  the  re- 
public.   The  royal  family  of  England  suffered  anc*- 
ther  disaster  in  the  course  of  this  year,  by  the  de- 
cease of  the  princess  Elizabeth  Caroline,  second 
daughter   of  his   late    royal   highness  Frederick 
prince  of  Wales,  a  lady  of  the  moat  amiable  cha- 
racter, who  died  at  Hew  in  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber, before  she  had  attained  the  eighteenth  year 
of  her  age. 

EXAMPLES  MADE  OF  PIRATES. 

Certain  privateers  continuing  their  excesses  at 
sea.  and  rifling  neutral  ships  without  distinction  or 
authority,  tho  government  resolved  to  vindicate  the 
honour  of  the  nation,  by  making  examples  of  those 
pirates,  who,  as  fast  as  they  could  be  detected  and 
secured,  were  brought  to  trial,  and  upon  conviction 
sacrificed  to  justice.  While  these  steps  were  taken 
to  rescue  the  nation  from  the  reproach  of  violence 
and  rapacity,  which  her  neighbours  had  urged  with 
each  eagerness,  equal  spirit  was  exerted  in  con- 
vincing neutral  powers  that  they  should  not  with 
impunity  contravene  the  law  of  nations,  in  favour- 
ing the  enemies  of  Great  Britain.  A  great  number 
of  causes  were  tried  relating  to  disputed  captures, 
and  many  Dutch  vessels,  with  their  cargoes,  were 
condemned,  after  a  fan-  hearing,  notwithstanding 
the  loud  clamours  of  that  people,  and  the  repeated 
remonstrances  of  the  States-general. 

The  reputation  of  the  English  was  not  so  much 
affected  by  the  irregularities  of  her  privateers,  arm- 
ed for  rapine,  at  "by  the  neglect  of  internal  police, 
and  an  ingredient  of  savage  ferocity  mingled  in  the 
national  character;   an  ingredient  that  appeared 
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bat  too  conspicuous  in  the  particulars  of  sereral 
shocking  murders  brought  to  light  about  this  period. 
— One  Halsey,  who  commanded  a  merchant  ship  in 
the  voyage  from  Jamaica  to  England,  haring  con- 
ceived some  personal  dislike  to  a  poor  sailor,  in- 
sulted him  with  such  abuse*  exposed  ham  to  such 
hardships,  and  punished  him  with  such  wantonness 
of  barbarity,  that  the  poor  wretch  leaped  overboard 
in  despair.    His  inhuman  tyrant  envying  him  that 
death,  which  would  have  rescued  a  miserable  object 
from  bis  brutality,  plunged  into  the  sea  after  him, 
and  brought  him  on  board,  declaring,  he  should 
not  escape  so  while  there  were  any  torments  left 
to  inflict.     Accordingly,  he  exercised  his  tyranny 
upon  him  with  redoubled  rigour,  until  the  poor 
creature  expired,  in  consequence  of  the  inhuman 
treatment  he  had  sustained.    This  savage  ruffian 
was  likewise  indicted  for  the  murder  of  another 
mariner,  but  being  convicted  on  the  first  trial,  the 
second  was  fonnd  unnecessary,  and  the  criminal 
suffered  death  according  to  the  law,  which  is  per- 
haps  too  mild  to  malefactors  convicted  of  such 
aggravated    cruelty. — Another  barbarous  murder 
Was  perpetrated  in  the  country,  near  Birmingham, 
upon  a  sheriff's  officer,  by  the  sons  of  one  Darby, 
whose  effects  the  bailiff  had  seized,  on  a  distress  for 
rent.    The  two  young  assassins,  encouraged  by  the 
father,  attacked  the  unhappy  wretch  with  clubs, 
and  mangled  him  in  a  terrible  manner,  so  that  be 
hardly  retained  any  signs  of  life.    Not  contented 
with  this  cruel  execution,  they  stripped  him  naked, 
and. dragging  him  out  of  the  house,  scourged  him 
with  a  waggoner's  whip,  until  the  flesh  was  cut 
from  the  bones.   In  this  miserable  condition  he  was 
found  weltering  in  his  blood,  and  conveyed  to  a 
neighbouring  house,  where  he  immediately  expired. 
The  three  barbarians  were  apprehended,  after  hav- 
ing made  a  desperate  resistance.   They  were  tried, 
convicted,  and  executed :   the  sons  were  hung  in 
chains,  and  the  body  of  the  father  dissected.— The 
widow  of  a  timber-merchant  in  Rotherhithe  being 
cruelly  murdered  in  her  own  house,  Mary  Edmon- 
son, "a  young  woman,  her  niece,  ran  out  into  the 
street  with  her  arms  cat  across,  and  gave  the  alarm, 
declaring  her  aunt  had  been  assassinated  by  four 
men,  who  forced  their  way  into  the  house,  and  that 
■he  (the  niece)  had  received  those  wounds,  in  at- 
tempting to  defend  her  relation.    According  to  the 
circumstances  that  appeared,  this  unnatural  wretch 
had  cut  the  throat  of  ber  aunt  and  benefactress 
with  a  case-knife,  then  dragged  the  body  from  the 
wash-house  to  the  parlour ;   that  she  had  stolen  a 
watch  and  some  silver  spoons,  and  concealed  them, 
together  with  the  knive  and  her  own  apron,  which 
was  soaked  with  the  blood  of  her  parent.    After 
having  acted  this  horrid  tragedy,  the  bare  recital  of 
Which  the  humane  reader  wfll  uot  peruse  without 
horror,  she  put  on  another  apron,  and  wounded  her 
own  flesh,  the  better  to  conceal  her  guilt.   Notwith- 
standing these  precautions  she  was  suspected,  and 
committed  to  prison.    Being  brought  to  trial,  she 
was  convicted  and  condemned  upon  circumstantial 
evidence,   and  finally   executed  on  Kennington- 
oommon,  though  she  denied  the '  fact  to  the  last 
moment  of  her  life.    At  the  place  of  execution  she 
behaved  with  great  composure,  and,  after  having 
■pent  some  minutes  in  devotion,  protested  she  was 
innocent  of  the  crime  laid  to  her  charge.    What 
seemed  to  corroborate  this  protestation,  was  the 
condition  and  character  of  the  young  woman,  who 
had  been  educated  in  a  sphere  above  the  vulgar, 
and  maintained  a  reputation  without  reproach  in 
the  country,  where  she  was  actually  betrothed  to  a 
clergyman.    On  the  other  hand,  the  circumstances 
that  appeared  against  her  almost  amounted  to  a 
certainty,  though  nothing  weaker  than  proof  posi- 
tive ought  to  determine  a  jury  in  capital  cases  to 
give  a  verdict  against  the  person  accused.    After 
all,  this  is  one  of  those  problematic  events  which 
elude  the  force  of  all  evidence,  and  serve  to  con- 
found the  pride  of  human  reason. — A  miscreant, 
whose  name  was  Haines,  having    espoused  the 
daughter  of  a  farmer  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Glou- 
cester, who  possessed  a  small  estate,  which  he  in- 
tended to  divide  among  seven  children,  was  so 
abandoned  as  to  form  the  design  of  poisoning  the 
whole  family,  that  by  virtue  of  bis  wife  be  might 
enjoy  the  whole  inheritance.    For  the  execution  of 
this  infernal  scheme,  he  employed  his  own  father 
to  purchase  a  quantity  of  arsenic ;  part  of  which  he 
administered  to  three  of  the  children,  who  were 
immediately  seized  with  the  dreadful  symptoms 


produced  by  this  mineral,  and  the  eldest  expired. 
He  afterwards  mixed  it  with  throe  apple-cakes, 
which  he  bought  for  the  purpose,  and  presented  to 
the  three  other  children,  who  underwent  the  tame 
violence  of  operation  which  had  proved  ratal  to  the  ' 
eldest  brother.    The  instantaneous  effects  of  the 
poison  created  a  suspicion  of  Haines,  who  being  ex- 
amined, the  whole  scene  of  villany  stood  disclosed. 
Nevertheless,  the  villain  found  means  to  escape. — 
The  uncommon  spirit  of  assassination  which  raged 
at  this  period  seemed  to  communicate  itself  even  to 
foreigners,  who  breathed  English  air.    Five  French 
prisoners  confined   on  board   the  king's  ship  the 
Royal  Oak  were  convicted  of  having  murdered  one 
Jean  de  Manaux,  their  countryman  and   fellow- 
prisoner,  in  revenge  for  his  having  discovered  that 
they  had  forged  passes  to  facilitate  their  escape. 
Exasperated  at  this  detection,  they  seized  this  un- 
fortunate informer  in  the  place  of  their  confinement, 
gagged  hia  mouth,  stripped  him  naked,  tied  him 
with  a  strong  cord  to  a  ring-bolt,  and  scourged  his 
body  with  the  most  brutal  perseverance.    By  dint 
of  struggling,  the  poor  wretch  disengaged  himself 
from  the  cord  with  which  he  had  been  tied :  then 
they  finished  the  tragedy,  by  leaping  and  stamping 
on  bis  breast,  till  the  chest  was  broke,  and  he  ex- 
pired. They  afterwards  severed  the  body  into  small 
pieces,  and  these  they  conveyed  at  different  times 
into  the  sea,  through  the  funnel  of  a  convenience  to 
which  they  had  access :  but  one  of  the  other  pris- 
oners gave  information  of  the  murder ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  they  were  secured,  brought  to  trial, 
condemned,  and  punished  with  death. — Nor  were 
the  instances  of  cruel  assassination,  which  prevailed 
at  this  juncture,  confined  to  Great  Britain.    At  the 
latter  end  of  the  foregoing  yoar,  an  atrocious  massa- 
cre was  perpetrated  by  two  Genoese  mariners  upon 
the  master  and  crew  of  an  English  vessel,  among 
whom  they  were  enrolled.    These  monsters  of  cru- 
elty were  in  different  watches,  a  circumstance  that 
favoured  the  execution  of  the  horrid  plan  they  had 
concerted.    When  one  of  them  retired  to  rest  with 
his  fellows  of  the  watch,  consisting  of  the  mate  and 
two  seamen,  he  waited  till  they  were  fast  asleep, 
and  then  butchered  them  all  with  a  knife.    Having 
so  far  succeeded  without  discovery,  he  returned  to 
the  deck,  and  communicated  the  exploit  to  his  asso- 
ciate :   then  they  suddenly  attacked  the  master  of 
the  vessel,  and  cleft  his  head  with  a  hatchet,  which 
they  likewise  used  in  murdering  the  man  that  stood 
at  the  helm ;  a  third  was  likewise  despatched,  and 
no  Englishman  remained  alive  but  the  master's  son, 
a  boy,  who  lamented  his  father's  death  with  inces- 
sant tears  and  cries  for  three  days,  at  the  expiration 
of  which  he  was  likewise  sacrificed,  because  the 
assassins  were  disturbed  by  his  clamour.    This  bar- 
barous scene  was  acted  within  sixty  leagues  of  the 
rock  of  Lisbon  ;  but  the  vessel  was  taken  within  die 
capes  Ortugal  and  Finisterre,  by  the  captain  of  the 
French  privateer,  called  La  Favourite,  who  seeing 
the  deck  stained  with  blood,  and  finding  all  the 
papers  of  the  ship  destroyed,  began  to  suspect  that 
the  master  and  crew  had  been  murdered.    He  ac- 
cordingly taxed  them  with  the  murder,  and  they 
confessed  the  particulars,    pie  privateer  touched 
at  Vigo,  where  the  captain  imparted  this  detail  to 
the  English  consul ;   but  the  prize,  with  the  two 
villains  on  board,  was  cent  to  Bayonne  in  France, 
where  they  were  brought  to  condign  punishment, 

MURDER  OF  DANIEL  CLARKE. 

Wk  shall  Close  this  register  of  blood  with  the  ac- 
count of  a  murder  remarkable  in  all  its  circumstan- 
ces, for  which  a  person,  called  Eugene  Aram,  suf- 
fered at  York,  in  the  course  of  this  year.  This  man, 
who  exercised  the  profession  of  a  school-master  at 
Knaresborough,  had,  as  far  back  as  the  year  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty  five,  been  con-, 
cerned  with  one  Houseman,  in  robbing  and  murder- 
ing Daniel  Clarke,  whom  they  had  previously  per- 
suaded to  borrow  a  considerable  quantity  of  valuable 
effects  from  different  persons  in  the  neighbourhood 
on  false  pretences,  that  he  might  retire  with  the 
booty.  He  had  accordingly  filled  a  sack  with  these 
particulars,  and  began  his  retreat  with  his   two 

Serfidious  associates,  who  suddenly  fell  upon  him, 
eprived  him  of  life,  and,  having  buried  the  body  in 
a  cave,  took  possession  of  the  plunder.  Though 
Clarke  disappeared  at  once  in  such  a  mysterious 
manner,  no  suspicion  fell  on  the  assassins ;  and  Aram, 
who  was  the  chief  contriver  and  agent  in  the  mtvw 
der,  moved  his  habitation  to  another  part  of  the 


Hoexoman  belug  en]plo5 _--„  

in  repairing  the  public  bi8hw«y,  tbo,,  hi  digging 
fi.r  pinl  by  Ike  road  aide,  discovered  the  skeleton 
of  ahanven  creatore, which  the  Duajoriry  supposed 
..  t„  -i..  i #  of  Daniel  fjlsrke.    Thii  opinion 
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ential   Uihl  upon  the   origin 


_  ..  it  he  had  nothing  to  hops  frog 
cy  of  the  government,  he  wrote  a  thorl  poem 
in  defence  of  suicide;  end,  on  the  day  fixed  lor  hit 
execution,  opened  the  Teina  of  hli  left  arm  with  ■ 
razor,  whjcb  he  hod  concealed  Tor  that  purpose. 
Though  ha  wd  much  weakened  by  the  effusion  of 
blond,  before  thii  attempt  was  discovered,  yet,  u 
the  instrument  had  missed  the  artery,  he  did  not 
expire  until  be  waa  carried  to  the  gibbet,  and  un- 
derwent the  sentence  of  the  law.  Hii  body  was 
conveyed  to  Knereshoroufh  forest,  and  hir —  '- 
chains  near  the  place  where  the   murder  wa 


at   appeared  amongst  many  other 
miicide  ;    a  crime  that  prevails 
ike  deplorable  and  surprising,  ever 
Downed    for  compssskm    ana  plec.bilit 
is  will  generally  be  (he  case  among  poop] 
issioos,  naturally  impetuous,  are  ill  rcstraint-n  i 
ws,    and  the   rag  ulaiiau  of  chill  society  ;  whk 
e  licentious  do  not  fear,  and  the  wicked  hope  i 


ueeMUty.     But 
ijt  people  whose 


lament  of  the  metropolis,  and  the 
siraerce.   They  had  obtained  an  tx.  ..  r, 
■powering  thorn  to  build  a  new  bridge  a' 
r. —    oi.-i.aj —   ,o  u,B   opposite    sh 

were  appointed  to  put 


ViRE  IN  CORN  HILL, 
iplrlt  that  now  animated  the  citiieni  of  Lon- 

and  even  considerable  loaaea  could  sot  div  courage, 
the  city  was  exposed  to 
kindled  In  the  night  by 

—  . hood  of  the  Royal  Ba> 

change,  which  ba/ned  with  great  fin,-,  notwith- 
standing the  assistance  of  the  nremeil  and  engiuf* 
employed  under  the  personal   direction  of  the  ma. 

uaroaged  many  more.  That  whole  quarter  of  the 
towu  waa  filled  with  consternation  i  some  luuividn- 
als  were  beggared  ;  one  or  two  perished  In  the 
flames,  and  some  were  burled  in  the  ruins  of  the 

METHOD  CONTRIVED  TO  FIND  OUT  THE 

LONGITUDE. 

of  Great  Britain,  oxcited  by  a  strange  miituro  of 
genius  and  caprice,  passion  and  philosophy,  study 
and  conjecture,  prodncedat  this  period  icnie  flow  on 
nf  immonroenCiD  different  arts  and  sciences,  Oast 
promise  fruit  of  public  utility.     Several 


persons  Invented  methods  for  discovering ' 
tnde  at  aea,  that  great  ■"--" 

have  offered  a  public , 

vsstigation  of  which  so  many 
have  been  disordered.    Soma 


and  in  the  In. 


MAJORITY  OF  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 

Ths  prince  of  Wales  bating. 

is  celebrated 


it  j  of  a  prince,  who 

city   of  London  _ 

ow  tbja  occasion,  replete  with  <     . 

■nd   afleetiuo ,  aesaring  h's  majesty, 
threats  could  intimidate  a  people   ai 
lovo  of  liberty,  who,  confiding  m  the  .  . 
deuce,  and  In  his  majesty'!   experience 
and  vigorous  councils,  were  resolved  to  - 

repel* that      "     ""  '  '  ''    '  "B      '"      " 


i  made  by 


A  NEW  BRIDGE  AT  BLACKFRIAR8. 

So  little  were  the  cttiiens  of  Loi       _  _   . . 

by  tbe  expense,  or  Incommoded  by  the  opei 

of  the  war,  that  they  found  lehrnr- 


heprixeae 
Lt  for  tha  ingenuity  of  their  aareral  r 
be  who  learned  to  enjoy  the  pre  — 1~ 

opinion  and  favour  of  the  public  wi _.    _, 

tire  of  Ireland,  who  contrived  a  chair  so  artfully 
ed,  that  a  person  sitting  in  it  on  board  a  skip, 
i  in  a  rough  aea,  can,  through  a  telescope,  ob- 


INSTALLATION  AT  OXFORD. 
<  THa  people  of  England,  happy  la  their  situation, 
felt  none  of  the  storms  of  war  and  desolation  which 
ravaged  the  neighbouring  countries ;  bat,  en- 
enjoyed  all  tha  security  uf  peace,  and  all  tha 
pleasures  of  taste  and  affluence.  The  university  of 
Oxford  having  conferred  the  office  of  their  chancel- 
lor, vacant  by  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Arran,  upon 
another  nobleman  of  equal  honour  and  Integrity, 
namely,  the  earl  of  Westmoreland,  he  made  a  pub- 
lic entrance  Into  that  celebrated  seat  or  learning 
with  great  mafnilkencc,  and  waa  Installed  amidst 
the  Encaenia,  which  were  celebrated  with  such 
classical  elegance  of  pomp,  aa  might  have  rtraDcd 
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tte«tt^fW>«a*^*4<rf^fag!i»tutra.  The 
^ftanjy^n«f  elect  was  attended  by  a  splendid  train 
of  the  nohjhty  and  persona  of  distinction.  The  city 
of  Oxford  was  filled!  with  a  yast  concourse  of  stran- 
ger*. To*  processions  were  contrived  with  taste, 
and  conducted  with  decorum.  The  installatioa  was 
performed  wjlth  the  most  striking  solemnity.  The 
congratulatory  verses,  and  public  speeches,  breath- 
ed the  spirit  of  old  Rome ;  and  the  ceremony  was 
closed  by  Dr.  King,  that  venerable  sage  of  St.  Mary 
HaSTwho  pronounced  an  oration  in  praise  of  the 
new  chancellor  with  aU  the  flow  of  Tiuly,  animated 
by  the  fee  of  Demosthenes. 

We  shall  conclude  the  remarkable  incidents  of 
this  year,  (6)  that  are  detached  from  the  prosecution 
of  the  war,  with  the  detail  of  an  event  equally 
surprising  and  deplorable.— A  sloop  called  the  Dot 
pbin,  bound  from  the  Canaries  to  New- York,  met 
with  sash  unfavourable  weather,  that  she  was  de- 
tained ene  hundred  and  sixty.flve  days  in  the  pat* 
sage,  and  the  provision  of  the  ship  was  altogether 
expended  before  the  first  fifty  days  were  elapsed. 
The  wretched  crew  had  devoured  their  dog,  cat, 
and  all  their  shoes  on  board :  at  length,  being  re- 
duced to  the  utmost  extremity,  they  agreed  to  cast 
lots  for  their  lives,  that  the  body  of  nim  upon  whom 
the  lot  should  fail  might  serve  for  some  time  to 
support  the  survivors.  The  wretched  victim  was 
one  Antoni   Galatia,   a   Spanish    gentleman  and 

Cisenger.  Him  they  shot  with  a  musket ;  and 
ring  cut  off  his  head,  threw  it  over-board; 
but  the  entrails  and  the  rest  of  the  carcass  they 
greedily  devoured.  This  horrid  banquet  having,  as 
u  were,  fleshed  the  famished  crew,  they  began  to 
talk  of  another  sacrifice,  from  which,  however,  they 
were  diverted  by  the  influence  and  remonstrances 
of  their  captain,  who  prevailed  upon  them  to  be 
eatic&ed  with  a  miserable  allowance  to  each  per 
diem,  cut  from  a  pair  of  leather  breeches  found  in 
the  cabin.  Upon  this  calamitous-  pittance,  rein- 
forced with  the  grass  which  grew  plentifully  upon 
the  deck,  these  poor  objects  made  shift  to  subsist 
for  twenty  days,  at  the  expiration  of  which  they 
were  relieved,  and  taken  on  board  one  captain  Brad- 
ehaw.  who  chanced  to  fall  in  with  them  at  sea.  By 
this  time  the  whole  crew,  consisting  of  seven  men, 
were  so  squalid  and  emaciated,  as  to  exhibit  an  ap- 
»  at  once  piteous  and  terrible ;  and  so 
in  point  or  strength,  that  it  was  found 
to  use  ropes  and  tackle  for  hoisting  them 
rrem  one' ship  to  the  ether.  The  circumstance  of 
the  Jot  falling  epon  the  Spaniard,  who  was  the 
only  foreigner  on  board,  encourage*  a  suspicion 
that  foul  play  was  offered  to  this  unfortunate 
stranger;  but  the  most  remarkable  part  of  this 
whole  incident  is,  that  the  master  and  crew  could 
not  contrive  some  sett  of  tackle  to  catch  fish, 
with  which  the  sea  every  where  abounds,  and 
Which,  ne  doubt,  might  be  caught  with  the  help  of 
a  little  ingenuity.  If  implements  of  this  kind  were 
provided  in  every  ship,  they  would  probably  pre- 
Tent  all  those  tragical  events  at  sea  that  are  occa- 
led  by  fomine. 


CAPTURES  HADE  BY  CRUJSEHS. 
Pbiviqu*  to  the  more  capital  operations  in  war, 
we  shall  particularise  the  most  remarkable  captures 
that  were  made  upon  the  enemy  by  tingle  ships  of 
rax,  during  the  course  of  this  summer  and  autumn, 
the  month  of  February,  a  French  privateer 
»longing  to  Granville,  called  the  Marquis  de 
Farigny,  having  on  hoard  near  two  hundred  men, 
and  mounted  with  twenty  cannon,  was  taken  by 
captain  Parker,  commander  of  his  majesty's  ship 
the  Montague ;  who  likewise  made  prise  of  a 
smaller  armed  vessel,  from  Dunkirk,  of  eight  cannon 
and  sixty  men.  About  the  same  period,  captain 
Graves,  of  the  Unicorn,  brought  in  the  Moras 
privateer,  of  St*  Maloes,  carrying  two  hundred 
men,  and  two  and  twenty  cannon.  Two  large 
merchant-ships,  laden  on  the  French  king's  account 
for  Martinique,  with  provision,  clothing,  and  arms, 
for  the  troops  on  that  island,  were  taken  by  captain 
Lendrick,  commander  of  the  Brilliant ;  and  an  Eng- 
lish transport  from  St.  John's  having  four  hundred 
French  prisoners  on  board,  perished  near  fhe 
Western  Islands.  Within  the  circle  of  the  same 
month,  a  large  French  ship  from  Saint  Domingo, 
richly  laden,  fell  in  with  the  Favourite  ship  of  war, 
and  was  carried  into  Gibraltar. 

In  the  month  of  February,  captain  Hood,  of  his 
majesty's  frigate  the  Vestal,  belonging  to  a  small 


squadron  commanded  by 
sailed  for  die  West  Indies  in  January, 
vanced  a  considerable  way  a-head  of 
descried  and  gave  chase  to  a  sail,  which  peeved,  to 
be  a  French  frigate  called  the  BeUona,  of  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty  men,  and  two  and  thirty  greet 
guns,  commanded  by  the  count  de  Beauhoneire. 
Captain  Hood,  having  made  a  signal  to  the  **— >*■»!, 
continued  the  chase  until  he  advanced  within  haM 
musket-shot  of  the  enemy,  and  then  poured  ha  e 
broadside,  which  was  immediately  setorted.    The 
engagement  thus  begun  was  maintained  with  great 
vigour  on  both  sides  for  tike  space  of  four  hours ; 
at  the  expiration  of  which  the  BeUona  struck,  after 
having  lost  all  her  masts  and  rigging,  together  with 
about  forty  men  killed  in  the  action.    Nor  was  the 
victor  in  a  much  better  condition.     Thirty  seen 
were  killed  and  wounded  on  board  the  Vestal.    Im- 
mediately after  the  enemy  submitted,  aU  her  rigging 
being  destroyed  by  the  sho^  the"  topmasts  fen  over- 
board ;  and  she  was  otherwise  so  much  damaged, 
that  she  could  not  proceed  on  her  voyage.    Captain 
Hood,  therefore,  returned  with  his  prise  to  Spit- 
head  ;  and  afterwards  met  with  a  grecions  recep- 
tion from  his  majesty*  on  account  of  the  valour  and 
conduct  he  had  displayed  on  this  occasion.    The 
BeUona  had  sailed  m  January  from  the  island  of 
Martinique,  along  with  the  Florissant,  and  a  pother 
French  Frigate,  from  which  she  had  been  separated 
in  the  passage*    Immediately  after  this   exploit 
captain  Elliot,  of  the  jEolus  frigate,  accompanied 
by  the  Isis,  made  prise  of  a  French  ship,  the  Mig- 
nunne,  of  twenty  guns,  and  one  hundred  and  forty 
men,  one  of  four  frigates  employed  as  convoy  to  a 
large  fleet  of  merohantebipe,  near  the  island  of 
Bhle. 

In  the  month  of  March,  the  English  frigates  the 
Southampton  and  Melampe,  commanded  by  die 
captains  Gilchrist  and  Hotham  being  at  sea  te  the 
northward  on  a  cruise,  fell  in  with  the  DanaS,  a 
French  ship  of  forty  cannon,  and  three  hundred  aud 
thirty  men,  which  was  engaged  by  captain  Hotham 
in  a  ship  of  half  the  force,  who  maintained  the 
battle  a  conaiderable  time  with  admirable  gallantry, 
before  bis  consort  could  come  to  his  assistance. 
As  they  fought  in  the  dark,  captain  Gilchrist  was 
obliged  to  lie  by  for  some  time,  because  he  could 
not  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other;  hut  am 
sooner  did  the  day  appear,  than  he  bore  down  upon. 
the  Dante,  with  his  usual  impetuosity,  and 
compelled  her  to  surrender:  she  did  net 
however,  until  thirty  or  forty  of  her  men  were  i 
and  the  gallant  captain  Gilchrist  received  a 
shot  in  his  shoulder,  which,  though  it  did  not 
prive  him  of  life,  yet  rendered  him  incapable  of 
future  service  :  a  misfortune  the  more  te  be  lament- 
ed,  a*  it  happened  to  a  brave  officer  in  the  vigour 
of  his  age,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  sanguinary  war, 
which  might  hare  afforded  him  many  other  oppor- 
tunities of  signalising  bis  courage  for  the  honour 
and  advantage  of  his  country.  Another  remarkable 
exploit  was  achieved  about  the  same  juncture  by 
captain  Barring  ton,  commander  of  the  ship  AcbiQee, 
mounted  with  sixty  cannon,  who,  to  the  westward 
of  Cape  Fioistere,  encountered  a  French  ship  of 
equal  force  called  the  Count  de  St.  Plerintin,  hound 
from  Cape  Francois  on  the  island  of  Hispaniola  to 
Rochefort,  under  the  command  of  the  dear,  de  Mc 
tay,  who  was  obliged  to  strike,  after  a 
obstinate  engagement,  in  which  he 

mortally  wounded*  a  great  number  of  his        , 

and  his  sbip  so  damaged,  that  she  was  with  difficulty 
brought  into  Falmouth.  Captain  fiarringten  ob- 
tained the  victory  at  the  expense  of  about  fire  and 
twenty  men  killed  and  wounded,  and  all  his  rig- 
ging, which  the  enemy's  shot  rendered  useless.  T 
•maU  privateers  from  Dunkirk  were  also  taken, i 
called  the  Marquis  de  Bareil,  by  tile  Brilliant, 
carried  her  into  Kinsalo  in  Ireland ;  the  other  i 
the  Carilloneur,  which  struck  to  the  Grace  cutter, 
assisted  by  the  boats  of  the  ship  Rochester,  ceav 

8anded  by  captain  Duff,  who  sent  her  into  die 
owns. 

About  the  latter  end  of  March,  captain  Samuel 
Falkner,  in  the  ship  Windsor,  of  sixty  guns,  crust- 
ing to  the  westward,  discovered  four  large  ships  to 
leeward,  which,  when  he  approached  titem,  fmiuad 
the  line  of  buttle  a-head,  in  order  to  grre  him  a 
warm  reception.  He  accordingly  closed  with  the 
stemmost  sbip,  which  sustained  his  fire  about  an 
hour :  then  the  other  three  bearing  away  with  all 
the  sail  they  could  carry. 
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and  was'  conducted  to  Lisbon.  She  prored  to  be 
the  Due  de  Chartres,  pierced  for  sixty  cannon, 
though  at  that  time  carrying  no  snore  than  four  and 
twenty,  with  a  complement  of  three  hundred  men, 
about  thirty  of  whom  were  killed  in  the  action. 
She  belonged,  with  the  other  three  that  escaped,  to 
the  French  East  India  company,  was  laden  with 
gunpowder,  and  naval  stores,  and  bound  for  Pondi- 
eherry.  Two  privateers,  called  La  Chasseur  and 
Le  Conqueraut,  the  ooe  from  Dunkirk,  and  the 
other  from  Cherbourg,  were  taken  and  carried  into 
Plymouth  by  captain  Hughes,  of  his  majesty's  fri- 
gate the  Tamer.  A  third,  called  the  Despatch, 
from  Morlaix,  was  brought  into  Penzance  by  the 
Diligence  sloop,  under  the  command  of  captain 
Eastwood.  A  Fourth,  called  the  Basque,  from  Bay- 
enne,  furnished  with  two  and  twenty  guns,  and 
above  two  hundred  men,  fell  into  the  hands  of  cap. 
tain  Parker,  of  the  Brilliant,  who  conveyed  her  into 
Plymouth.  Captain  Antrobus,  of  the  Surprise, 
look  the  Vieux,  a  privateer  of  Bourdeax ;  and  a 
fifth,  from  Dunkirk,  struck  to  captain  Knight  of  the 
Liverpool,  off  Yarmouth.  In  the  month  of  Hay,  a 
French  frigate,  called  the  Arethusa,  mounted  with 
two  and  thirty  cannon,  manned  with  a  large  com- 
plement of  hands,  under  the  command  of  the  mar- 
quis dc  Vaudreuil,  submitted  to  two  British  frigates, 
the  Venus  and  the  Thames,  commanded  by  the  cap- 
tains Harrison  and  Colby,  after  a  warm  engage- 
ment, in  which  sixty  men  were  killed  and  wounded 
on  the  side  of  the  enemy.  In  the  beginning  of  June 
an  armed  ship  beloning  to  Dunkirk  was  brought 
into  the  Downs,  by  captain  Angel,  of  the  Stag ;  and 
a  privateer  of  force,  called  the  Countess  de  la 
Serre,  was  subdued  and  taken,  after  an  obstinate 
action,  by  captain  Moore,  of  his  majesty's  ship  the 
Adventure. 

PRIZES  TAKEN  IN  THE  WEST  INDIES. 

Several  armed  ships  of  the  enemy,  and  rich 
prizes  were  taken  in  the  West  Indies,  particularly 
two  French  frigates,  and  two  Dutch  ships  with 
French  commodities,  all  richly  laden,  by  some  of  the 
ships  of  the  squadron  which  rice-admiral  Coats 
commanded  on  the  Jamaica  station.  A  fifth  called 
the  Velour,  from  Saint  Domingo,  with  a  valuable 
cargo  on  board,  being  fortified  with  twenty  cannon, 
and  above  one  hundred  men,  fell  in  with  the  Fa- 
vourite sloop  of  war,  under  the  command  of  cap- 
tain Edwards,  who,  after  an  obstinate  dispute,  car- 
ried her  in  triumph  to  Gibraltar.  At  Saint  Chris- 
topher's, in  the  West  Indies,  captain  CoHingwood, 
commander  of  the  kiug*s  ship  the  Crescent,  attack- 
ed two  French  frigates,  the  Amethyste  and  Berke- 
ley ;  the  former  of  which  escaped,  after  a  warm  en- 
gagement, in  which  the  Crescent's  rigging  was  so 
much  damaged,  that  she  could  not  pursue :  but 
the  other  was  taken,  and  conveyed  into  the  har- 
bour of  Basseterre.  Notwithstanding  the  vigilance 
and  courage  of  the  English  cruisers  in  those  seas, 
the  French  privateers  swarmed  to  such  a  degree, 
that  in  the  course  of  this  year  they  took  above 
two  hundred  sail  of  British  ships,  valued  at  six 
hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling.  This  their  suc- 
cess is  the  more  remarkable,  as  by  this  time  the 
island  of  Guadaloupe  was  in  possession  of  the  Eng- 
lish, and  commodore  Moore  commanded  a  numer- 
ous squadron  in  those  very  latitudes. 

ENGAGEMENT  BETWEEN  THE  HERCULES 
AND  THE  FLORISSANT. 

Is  the  beginning  of  October,  the  Hercules  ship 
of  war,  mounted  with  seventy-four  guns,  under  die 
command  of  captain  Porter,  cruising  in  the  chops 
of  the  channel,  descried  to  windward  a  large  ship 
which  proved  to  be  the  Florissant,  of  the  same  force 
with  tho  Hercules.  Her  commander,  perceiving 
the  English  ship  giving  chase,  did  not  seem  to  de- 
cline the  action,  but  bore  down  upon  her  in  a  slant- 
fog  direction,  and  the  engagement  began  with  great 
fury.  In  a  little  time,  the  Hercules  having  lost 
her  top-mast,  and  all  her  rigging  being  shot  away, 
the  enemy  took  advantage  of  this  disaster,  made 
the  best  of  bis  way,  and  was  .pursued  till  eight 
o'clock  next  morning,  when  he  escaped  behind  the 
isle  of  Oleron.  Captain  Porter  was  wounded  in 
the  head  with  a  grape  shot,  and  lost  the  use  of 
one  leg  in  the  engagement. 

HAYRE-DE-GRACE  BOMBARDED. 
Having  taken  notice  of  all  the  remarkable  cap- 
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tures  and  exploits  thai  ware  made  and  achieved  by 
single  ships  since  the  commencement  of  the  pre- 
sent year,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  describe  the 
actions  that  were  performed  in  this  period  by  the 
different  squadrons  that  constituted  the  naval  power 
of  Great  Britain.  Intelligence  having  been,  receiv- 
ed that  the  enemy  meditated  an  invasion  upon 
some  of  the  British  territories,  and  that  a  number 
of  flat-bottomed  boats  were  prepared  at  Havre-de- 
Grace,  for  the  purpose  of  disembarking  troops, 
rear-admiral  Rodney  was,  in  the  beginning  of  July, 
detached  with  a  small  squadron  of  ships  and  bombs 
to  annoy  and  overawe  that  part  of  the  coast  of 
France.  He  accordingly  anchored  in  the  road  of 
Havre,  and  made  a  disposition  to  execute  the  in- 
structions he  had  received.  The  bomb  vessels, 
being  placed  in  the  narrow  channel  of  the  river 
leading  to  Honneur,  began  to  throw  their  shells, 
and  continued  the  bombardment  for  two  and  fifty 
hours,  without  intermission,  during  which  a  numer- 
ous body  of  French  troops  were  employed  in  throw- 
ing up  mtrenchments,  erecting  new  batteries,  and 
firing  both  with  shot  and  shells  upon  the  assail- 
ants. The  town  was  set  on  fire  in  several  places, 
and  burned  with  great  fury  ;  some  of  the  boats 
were  overturned,  and  a  few  of  them  reduced  to 
ashes,  while  the  inhabitants  forsook  the  place  in 
the  utmost  consternation ;  nevertheless,  the  da- 
mage done  to  the  enemy  was  too  inconsiderable  to 
make  amends  fi>r  the  expense  of  the  armament, 
and  the  loss  of  nineteen  hundred  shells  and  eleven 
hundred  carcasses,  which  were  expended  in  this 
expedition.  Bombardments  of  this  kind  are  at 
best  but  expensive  and  unprofitable  operations,  and 
may  be  deemed  a  barbarous  method  of  prosecuting 
war,  inasmuch  as  the  damage  rails  upon  the  wretch- 
ed inhabitants,  who  have  given  no  cause  of  offence, 
and  who  are  generally  spared  by  a  humane  ene- 
my, unless  they  have  committed  some  particular 
act  of  provocation. 

BOSCAWEN  DEFEATS  M.  DE  LA  CLUE. 

Th  b  honour  of  the  British  flag  was  much  more 
effectually  asserted  by  the  gallant  admiral  Bos 
cawen,  who,  as  we  have  already  observed,  was  in- 
trusted with  the  conduct  of  a  squadron  in  the  Me- 
diterranean. It  must  be  owned,  however,  that  his 
first  attempt  savoured  of  temerity.  Having  in  vain 
displayed  the  British  flag  in  sight  of  Toulon, by  way 
of  defiance  to  the  French  fleet  that  lay  there  at 
anchor,  he  ordered  three  ships  of  the  line,  com- 
manded by  the  captains  Smith,  Harland,  and  Bark- 
er, to  advance  and  burn  two  ships  that  lay  close  so 
the  mouth  of  the  harbour.  They  accordingly  ap- 
proached with  great  intrepidity,  and  met  with  a 
very  warm  reception  from  divers  batteries,  which 
they  had  not  before  perceived.  Two  small  forts 
they  attempted  to  destroy,  and  cannonaded  for 
some  time  with  great  fury ;  but  being  overmatched 
by  superior  force,  and  the  wind  subsiding  into  a 
calm,  they  sustained  considerable  damage  and  were 
towed  offwith  great  difficulty  in  a  ?ery  shattered 
condition.  The  admiral  seeing  three  of  his  best 
ships  so  roughly  handled  in  this  enterprise,  returned 
to  Gibraltar  in  order  to  refit ;  and  M.  de  la  Clue,  the 
French  commander  of  the  squadron  at  Toulon,  seis- 
ed this  opportunity  of  sailing  in  hopes  of  passing 
the  Strait's  mouth  unobserved,  his  fleet,  consist- 
ing of  twelve  large  ships  and  three  frigates.  Ad- 
miral Boscawen,  who  commanded  fourteen  sail  ef 
the  line  with  two  frigates,  and  as  many  fire  ships, 
having  refitted  his  squadron,  detached  one  frigate 
to  cruise  off  Malaga,  and  another  to  hover  between 
Estepona  and  Ceuta-point ;  with  a  view  to  keep  a 
good  look-out,  and  give  timely  notice  in  case  the 
enemy  should  approach.  On  the  seventeenth  day 
of  August,  at  eight  in  the  evening,  the  Gibraltar 
frigate  made  a  signal  that  fourteen  sail  appeared  on 
the  Barbary  shore,  to  the  eastward  of  Ceuta ;  upon 
which  the  English  admiral  immediately  heaved 
up  his  anchors  and  went  to  sea :  at  day-light  he  de- 
scried seven  large  ships  lying-to ;  but  when  the  Eng- 
lish squadron  forbore  to  answer  their  signal,  they 
discovered  their  mistake,  set  all  then*  sails,  and  made 
the  best  of  their  way.  This  was  the  greater  part  of 
the  French  squadron,  commanded  py  M.  de  la 
Cine,  from  whom  five  of  his  large  ships  and  three 
frigates  had  separated  in-  die  night.  Even  now, 
perhaps,  he  might  have  escaped,  had  he  not  been 
obliged  to  wait  for  the  Souveraine  which  was  a 
heavy  sailer.  At  noon  the  wind,  which  had  blown 
a  heavy  gale,  died  away,  and  although  admire.  Bos- 
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cawen  had  made  signal  to  chase,  and  engage  in  a 
tine  of  battle  ahead,  it  was  not  till  half  an  hoar  after 
two  that  some  of  his  headmost  ships  could  close 
with  the  rear  of  the  enemy ;  which,  though  greatly 
out-numbered,  fought  with  uncommon  bravery.  The 
English  admiral,  without  waiting  to  return  the  fire 
of  the  steramost,  which  he  received  as  he  passed, 
used  all  his  endeavours  to  come  up  with  the  Ocean, 
which  M.  de  la  Clue  commanded  in  person ;  and 
about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  ruuning  athwart 
her  hawse,  poured  into  her  a  furious  broadside : 
thus  the  engagement  began  with  equal  vigour  on 
both  sides.  This  dispute,  however,  was  of  short 
duration.  In  about  half  an  hour  admiral  Boscawen's 
mizen-maat  and  top-sail  yards  were  shot  away ;  and 
the  enemy  hoisted  all  the  rail  they  could  carry.  Mr. 
Boscawen  having  shifted  his  flag  from  the  Namur 
to  the  Newark,  joined  some  other  ships  in  attacking 
the  Centaur,  of  seventy  four  guns,  which,  being 
thus  overpowered,  was  obliged  to  surrender.  The 
British  admiral  pursued  them  all  night,  during 
which  the  Souveraine,  and  the  Guerrier,  altered 
their  course,  and  deserted  their  commander.  At 
day-break,  M.  de  Clue,  whose  left  leg  had  been 
broke  in  the  engagement,  perceiving  the  English 
squadron  crowding  all  their  sails  to  come  up  with 
him,  and  finding  himself  on  the  coast  of  Portugal, 
determined  to  burn  bis  ships  rather  than  they 
should  fall  iuto  the  hands  of  the  victors.  The  Ocean 
was  run  ashore  two  leagues  from  Lagos,  near  the 
fort  of  Almadana,  the  commander  of  which  fired  three 
shot  at  the  English ;  another  captain  of  the  French 
squadron  followed  the  example  of  his  commander, 
and  both  endeavoured  to  disembark  their  men ;  but 
the  sea  being  rough,  this  proved  a  very  tedious  and 
difficult  attemnt.  The  captains  of  the  Temcraire 
and  Modesto,  instead  of  destroying  their  ships,  an- 
chored as  near  as  they  could  to  the  forts  Xavier 
and  Lagres,  in  hopes  of  enjoying  their  protection : 
but  in  this  hope  they  were  disappointed.  M.  de  la 
Clue  had  been  landed,  and  the  command  of  the 
Ocean  was  left  to  the  count  de  Came,  who,  having 
received  one  broadside  from  the  America,  struck 
his  colours,  and  the  English  took  possession  of  this 
noble  prize,  the  best  ship  in  the  French  navy, 
mounted  with  eighty  cannon.  Captain  Bentley,  of 
the  Warspight,  who  had  remarkably  signalized  him- 
self by  his  courage  during  the  action  of  the  preced- 
ing day,  attacked  the  Temeraire,  of  seventy  four 
guns,  and  brought  her  off  with  little  damage.  Vice- 
admiral  Brodenck.  the  second  in  command,  advanc- 
ing with  his  division,  burned  the  Redoubtable,  of 
seventy  four  guns,  which  was  bulged,  and  abandon- 
ed by  her  men  and  officers ;  but  they  made  prize  of 
the  Modeste,  carrying  sixty  four  guns,  which  had 
not  been  much  injured  in  the  engagement.  This 
victory  was  obtained  by  the  English  admiral  at  a 
very  small  expense  of  men ;  the  whole  number  of 
the  killed  and  wounded  not  exceeding  two  hundred 
and  fifty  on  board  of  the  British  squadron,  though 
the  carnage  among  the  enemy  musthave  been  much 
more  considerable,  as  M.  de  la  Clue,  in  his  letter  to 
the  French  ambassador  at  Lisbon,  owned,  that  on 
board  of  bis  own  ship,  the  Ocean,  one  hundred  men 
were  killed  on  the  spot,  and  seventy  dangerously 
wounded :  but  the  most  severe  circumstance  of  thb 
disaster  was  the  loss  of  four  capital  ships,  two  of 
which  were  destroyed,  and  the  other  two  brought 
in  triumph  to  England,  to  be  numbered  among  the 
best  bottoms  of  the  British  navy.  What  augmented 
the  good  fortune  of  the  victors,  was,  that  not  one 
officer  lost  his  life  in  die  engagement.  Captain 
Bentley,  whom  the  admiral  despatched  to  England 
with  the  tidings  of  his  success,  met  with  a  graci- 
ous reception  from  the  king!  who  knighted  him  for 
his  gallantry. 

PREPARATIONS  MADE  BT  THB  FRENCH 
FOR  INVADING  ENGLAND. 

As  we  propose  to  throw  together  all  the  naval 
transactions  of  the  year,  especially  those  mat  hap- 
pened in  the  European  seas,  that  they  may  be  com- 
prehended, as  it  were,  in  one  view,  we  must  now, 
without  regarding  the  order  of  time,  postpone  many 
previous  events  of  importance,  and  record  the  last 
action  by  sea,  that  in  the  course  of  this  year  dis- 
tinguished the  flag  of  Great  Britain.  The  court  of 
Versailles,  in  order  to  embarrass  the  British  minis- 
try, and  divert  their  attention  from  all  external 
expeditions,  had  in  the  winter  projected  a  plan  for 
Invading  some  part  of  the  British  dominions ;  and 
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in  the  beginning  of  the  year  bad  actually 
make  preparations  on  duTerent  parts  of  tfa 
for  carrying  this  design  into  execution.  Even 
far  back  as  the  latter  end  of  May,  mes 
the  king  to  both  houses  of  parliament  were  defi 
ed  by  the  earl  of  Holdernesse  and  Mr.  Pitt,  the  res 
secretaries  of  state,  signifying  that  his  majesty  hsi 
received  advices  of  preparations  making  by  tat 
French  court,  with  a  design  to  invade  Great  Bntasa: 
that  though  persuaded,  by  the  universal  seal  ant 
affection  of  his  people,  any  such  attempt  most,  ua- 
der  the  blessing  of  God,  end  in  the  destruction  ef 
those  who  engaged  in  it;  yet  he  apprehended  hv 
should  not  act  consistent  with  that  paternal  can 
and  concern  which  he  had  always  shown  for  tar- 
safety  and  preservation  of  his  subjects,  if  he  omitted 
any  means  in  his  powes  which  might  be  saeceasarj 
for  their  defence:   he,  therefore,  acquainted  tat 

{parliament  with  his  having  received  repeated  fafeJ- 
igenee  of  the  enemy's  preparations,  to  the  end  that 
his  majesty  might,  if  he  should  think  proper,  st 
pursuance  of  the  late  act  of  parliament,  cause  He 
militia,  or  such  parts  thereof  as  should  be  necessary, 
to  be  drawn  out  and  embodied,  in  order  to 
as  occasion  should  require.  These  message 
no  sooner  read,  than  each  house  separately 
ed  to  present  an  address  thanking  his  majesty  far 
having  communicated  this  intelligence;  »— -r^r 
him,  that  they  would,  with  their  lives  and  fortunes, 
support  him  against  all  attempts  whatever:  that 
warmed  with  affection  and  seal  for  his  person  and 
government,  and  animated  by  indignation  at  the 
daring  designs  of  an  enemy  whose  fleet  had  hitherto 
shunned  the  terror  of  the  British  navy,  they  would 
cheerfully  exert  their  utmost  efforts  to  repel  all  hv 
suits,  and  effectually  enable  their  sovereign  not 
only  to  disappoint  the  attempts  of  France,  but,  by 
the  blessing  of  God,  turn  mem  to  their  own  confo- 
sion.  The  commons  at  the  same  time  resolved  upon 
another  address,  desiring  his  majesty  would  give 
directions  to  his  lieutenants  of  the  several  counties, 
ridings,  and  places  within  South  Britain,  to  use 
their  utmost  diligence  and  attention  in  executing 
the  several  acts  of  parliament  made  for  the  " 
ordering  the  militia. 

ACCOUNT  OF  THtTROT. 

Thksi  and  other  precautionary  steps 
cordingly  taken ;   but  the   administration 
placed  their  chief  dependence  upon  the  strength  of 
the  navy,  4»art  of  which  was  so  divided  and  station 
edas  to  block  up  aD  the  harbours  of  France  in  which 
the  enemy  were  known  to  make  any  naval  arma- 
ment of  consequence.    We  have  seen  in  what  man* 
near  rear-admiral  Rodney  visited  the  town  and 
harbour  of  Havre-de-Grace,  and  scoured  that  part 
of  the  coast  in  successive  cruises :  we  have  also  re- 
corded the  expedition  and  victory  of  admiral  Bos- 
cawen over  the  squadron  of  La  Clue,  which  was 
equipped  at  Toulon,  with  a  design  to  assist  in  the 
projected  invasion.    Notwithstanding  this  disaster, 
the  French  ministry  persisted  in  their  design  ;  to- 
wards the  execution  of  which  they  had  prepared 
another  considerable  fleet,  in  the  harbours  of  Roche- 
fort,  Brest,  and  Port- Louis,  to  be  commanded  by  M. 
de  Conflans,  and  reinforced  by  a  considerable  body 
of  troops,  which  were  actually  assembled  under  the 
due  d'Aiguillon,  at  Vannes,  in  Lower  Bretagne. 
Flat-bottomed  boats  and  transports  to  be  used  hi 
this  expedition  were  prepared  in  different  ports  on 
the  coast  of  France:  and  a  small  squadron  was 
equipped  at  Dunkirk,  under  the  command  of  an 
enterprising  adventurer  called  Thurot.  who  had,  in 
the  course  of  the  preceding  year,  signalised  his 
courage  and  conduct  in  a  large  privateer  called  the 
Belletsle,  which  had  scoured  the  North  Seas,  taken 
a  number  of  ships,  and  at  one  time  maintained  an 
obstinate  battle  against  two  English  frigates,  which 
were  obliged  to  desist,  after  having  received 
derable  damage.    This  man's  name  became  a 
to  the  merchants  of  Great  Britain ;  for  his 
was  not  more  remarkable  in  battle  than  his  conduct 
in  eluding  the  pursuit  of  the  British  cruisers,  whs 
were  successively  detached  in  quest  of  him,  through 
every  part  of  the  German  Ocean  and  North  Sea, 
as  far  as  the  islands  of  Orkney.     It  must  be  like- 
wise owned,  for  the  honour  of  human  nature,  nasi 
this  bold  mariner,  though  destitute  of  the  advanta- 
ges of  birth  and  education,  was  remarkably  distin- 
guished by  his  generosity  and  compassion  to  those 
who  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  into  his  power; 
that  his  deportment  in  every  respect  entitled 
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to  a  much  more  honourable  rank  in  the  service  of 
bit  country.  The  court  of  Versailles  was  not  huen- 
iible  to  his  merit.  He  obtained  a  commission  from 
the  French  king,  and  was  rested  with  the  command 
of  the  small  armament  now  fitting  oat  in  the  har- 
bour of  Dunkirk.  The  British  government,  being 
apprized  of  all  these  particulars)  took  such  meas- 
ures to  defeat  the  purposed  invasion  as  must  hare 
conveyed  a  rery  high  idea  of  the  power  of  Great 
Britain  to  those  who  considered,  that,  exclusive  of' 
the  force  opposed  to  this  design,  they  at  the  same 
time  carried  on  the  most  rigorous  and  important 
operations  of  war  in  Germany,  America,  the  East 
and  West  Indies.  Thurof  s  armament  at  Dunkirk 
was  watched  by  an  English  squadron  in  the  Downs, 
commanded  by  commodore  Boys ;  the  port  of  Havre 
was  guarded  by  rear-admiral  Rodney ;  Mr.  Bos- 
cawen  had  been  stationed  off  Toulon,  and  the  coast 
of  Yanncs  was  scoured  by  a  small  sqnadron  detach- 
ed from  Sir  Edward  Hawke,  who  had,  during  the 
summer,  blocked  up  the  harbour  of  Brest,  where 
Conflans  lay  with  his  fleet,  in  order  to  be  joined  by 
the  other  divisions  of  the  armament.  These  different 
squadrons  of  the  British  nary  were  connected  by  a 
chain  of  separate  cruisers ;  so  that  the  whole  coast 
of  France,  from  Dunkirk  to  the  extremity  of  Bre- 
tagne,  was  distressed  by  an  actual  blockade. 

FRENCH  FLEET  SAILS  FROM  BREST. 

The  French  fleet  being  thus  hampered,  forbore 
their  attempt  upon  Britain  ;  and  the  projected  in- 
vasion seemed  to  hang  in  siupense  till  the  month 
of  August,  in  the  beginning  of  which  their  army  in 
Germany  was  defeated  at  Minden,  Their  designs 
in  that  country  being  baffled  by  this  disaster,  they 
seemed  to  convert  their  chief  attention  to  their  sea 
armament;  the  preparations  were  resumed  with 
redoubled  rigour ;  and  eren,  after  the  defeat  of  La 
Clue,  they  resolved  to  try  their  fortune  in  a  descent. 
They  now  proposed  to  disembark  a  body  of  troops 
in  Ireland.  Inurot  received  orders  to  sail  from 
Dunkirk  with  the  first  opportunity,  and  shape  his 
course  round  the  northern  parts  of  Scotland,  that 
he  might  alarm  the  coast  of  Ireland,  and  make  a 
diversion  from  that  part  where  Conflans  intended 
to  effectuate  the  disembarkation  of  his  forces.  The 
transports  and  ships  of  war  were  assembled  at  Brest 
and  Rochefort,  baring  on  board  a  tram  of  artillery, 
with  saddles,  and  other  accoutrements  for  cavalry, 
to  be  mounted  in  Ireland ;  and  a  body  of  French 
troops,  including  part  of  the  Irish  brigade,  was  kept 
in  readiness  to  embark*  The  execution  of  this 
scheme  was,  however,  prevented  by  the  vigilance 
of  Sir  Edward  Hawke,  who  blocked  up  the  harbour 
of  Brest  with  a  fleet  of  twenty  three  capital  ships  ; 
while  another  squadron  of  smaller  shins  and  frig- 
ates, under  the  command  of  captain  Dun,  continued 
to  cruise  along  die  French  coast,  from  port  I/Ori- 
ent, in  Bre  tagne,  to  the  point  of  St.  Gilles,  in  Poitou. 
At  length,  however,  in  the  beginning  of  November, 
die  British  squadron,  commanded  by  Sir  Edward 
Hawke,  Sir  Charles  Hardy,  and  rear-admiral  Geary, 
were  driven  from  the  coast  of  France  by  stress  of 
weather,  and  on  the  ninth  day  of  the  month  an- 
chored in  Torbay.  The  French  admiral,  Conflans, 
snatched  this  opportunity  of  sailing  from  Brest, 
with  one  and  twenty  sail  of  the  line  and  four  frig- 
ates, in  hopes  of  being  able  to  destroy  the  English 
squadron  commanded  by  captain  Duff,  before  the 
large  fleet  could  return  from  the  coast  of  England. 
Sir  Edward  Hawke,  having  received  intelligence 
that  the  French  fleet  had  sailed  from  Brest,  imme- 
diately stood  to  sea,  in  order  to  pursue  them ;  and 
in  the  mean  time,  the  government  issued  orders 
for  guarding  all  those  parts  of  the  coast  that  were 
thought  the  most  exposed  to  a  desceut.  The  land 
forces  were  put  in  motion,  and  quartered  along  the 
shore  of  Kent  and  Sussex:  all  the  ships  of  war  in 
the  different  harbours,  even  those  that  had  just  ar- 
rived from  America,  were  ordered  to  put  to  sea,  and 
every  step  was  taken  to  disconcert  the  designs  of 
the  enemy. 

HAWKE  DEFEATS  M.  DE  CONFLANS. 

Whili  these  measures  were  taken  with  equal 
vigour  and  deliberation,  Sir  Edward  Hawke  steered 
his  course  directly  for  Quiberon,  on  the  coast  of 
Bretagne,  which  he  supposed  would  be  the  rendez- 
vous of  the  French  squadron :  but,  notwithstanding 
bis  utmost  efforts,  he  was  driven  by  a  hard  gale 
considerably  to  die  westward,  where  he  was  joined 
by  two  frigates,  die  Maidstone  and  Coventry.  These 
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be  directed  to  keep  ahead  of  the  sqnadron.  The 
weather  growing  more  moderate,  the  former  made 
the  signal  for  seeing  a  fleet,  on  the  twentieth  day 
of  November,  at  half  an  hour  past  eight  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  in  an  hour  afterwards  discovered 
them  to  be  the  enemy's  squadron.  They  were  at 
that  time  in  chase  of  captain  Duff's  squadron,  which 
now  joined  the  large  fleet,  after  having  run  some 
risk  of  being  taken.  Sir  Edward  Hawke,  who, 
when  the  Maidstone  gave  the  first  notice,  had  form- 
ed the  line  abreast,  now  perceiving  that  the  French 
admiral  endeavoured  to  escape  with  all  the  sail  he 
could  carry,  threw  out  a  signal  for  seven  of  hi*  ships 
that  were  nearest  the  enemy  to  chase,  and  endeav- 
our to  detain  them,  until  they  could  be  reinforced 
by  the  rest  of  the  squadrou,  which  were  ordered  to 
form  into  a  line  of  battle  ahead,  as  they  chased,  that 
no  time  might  be  lost  in  the  pursuit.  Considering 
the  roughness  of  the  weather,  which  was  extremely 
tempestuous  ;  the  nature  of  the  coast,  which  is  in 
this  place  rendered  very  hazardous  by  a  great 
number  of  sand-banks,  shoals,  rocks,  and  islands, 
as  entirely  unknown  to  the  British  sailors,  as  they 
were  familiar  to  the  French  navigators ;  the  dan- 
gers of  a  short  day,  dark  night,  and  lee-shore  ;  it 
required  extraordinary  resolution  in  the  English 
admiral  to  attempt  hostilities  on  this  occasion :  but 
Sir  Edward  Hawke,  steeled  with  the  integrity  and 
fortitude  of  his  own  heart,  animated  by  a  warm  love 
for  his  country,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  im- 
portance of  the  stake  on  which  the  safety  of  that 
country  in  a  great  measure  depended,  was  resolved 
to  run  extraordinary  risks  in  his  endeavours  to 
frustrate  at  once  a  boa-  ted  scheme  projected  for  the 
annoyance  of  his  fellow-subjects,  with  respect  to 
his  ships  of  the  line,  he  had  but  the  advantage  of 
one  in  point  of  number,  and  no  superiority  in  men 
or  metal ;  consequently,  M.  de  Conflans  might  have 
hazarded  a  fair  battle  on  the  open  sea,  without  any 
imputation  of  temerity ;  but  he  thought  proper  to 
play  a  more  artful  game,  though  it  did  not  succeed 
according  to  his  expectation.  He  kept  his  fleet  in 
a  body,  and  retired  close  in  shore,  with  a  view  to 
draw  the  English  squadron  among  the  shoals  and 
islands,  on  which  he  hoped  they  would  pay  dear  for 
their  rashness  and  impetuosity,  while  he  and  his 
officers,  who  were  perfectly  acquainted  with  the 
navigation,  could  either  stay,  and  take  advantage 
of  the  disaster,  or,  if  hard  pressed,  retire  through 
channels  unknown  to  the  British  pilots.  At  half 
an  hour  after  two  the  van  of  the  English  fleet  began 
the  engagement  with  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  BeUeisle.  Every  ship,  as  she 
advanced,  poured  in  a  broadside  on  the  sternmost  of 
the  French,  and  bore  down  upon  their  van,  leaving 
the  rear  to  those  that  came  after.  Sir  Edward 
Hawke,  in  the  Royal  George,  of  one  hundred  and 
ten  guns,  reserved  his  fire  in  passing  through  the 
rear  of  the  enemy,  and  ordered  his  master  to  bring 
him  along-side  of  die  French  admiral,  who  comman- 
ded iu  person  on  board  the  Soleil  Royal,  a  ship 
mounted  with  eighty  cannon,  and  provided  with  a 
complement  of  twelve  hundred  men.  When  the 
pilot  remonstrated  that  he  could  not  obey  his  com- 
mand without  the  most  imminent  risk  of  running 
upon  a  shoal,  the  veteran  replied.  "  You  have  done 
your  duty  in  showing  tho  danger ;  now  you  are  to 
comply  with  my  order,  and  lay  me  along-side  the 
Soleil  Royal."  His  wish  was  gratified  :  the  Royal 
George  ranged  up  wi:h  the  French  admiral.  The 
Thesee,  another  large  ship  of  the  enemy,  running 
up  between  the  two  commanders,  sustained  the 
fire  that  was  reserved  for  the  Soleil  Royal ;  but  in 
returning  the  first  broadside  foundered,  in  conse- 
quence of  die  high  sea  that  entered  her  lower  deck- 
port*,  and  filled  her  with  water.  Notwithstanding 
the  boisterous  weather,  a  groat  number  of  ships  on 
both  sides  fought  with  equal  fury  and  dubious  sne- 
cess,  till  about  four  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  For- 
midable struck  her  colours.  The  Superbe  shared 
the  fate  of  the  Thesee  in  going  to  the  bottom.  The 
Hero  hauled  down  her  colours  in  token  of  submis- 
sion, and  dropped  anchor ;  but  die  wind  was  so 
high  that  no  boat  could  be  sent  to  take  possession. 
By  this  time  day-light  began  to  fail,  and  the  greater 

Sart  of  the  French  fleet  escaped  under  cover  of  the 
arkness.  Night  approaching,  the  wind  blowing 
with  augmented  violence  on  a  lee-shore,  and  the 
British  squadron  being  entangled  among  unknown 
shoals  and  islands,  Sir  Edward  Hawke  made  the 
signal  for  anchoring  to  the  westward  of  the  small 
island  Dumet ;  and  hero  the  fleet  remained  all  night 


among  the  transaction*  of  which  it  shall  be  recorded! 
As  for  Sir  Edward  Hawke,  he  continued  cruising 
off  the  coast  of  Bretague  for  a  considerable  time 
after  the  victory  he  had  obtained,  taking  particular 
care  to  block  up  the  month  of  the  river  Vilaine, 
that  the  seven  French  ships  might  not  escape  and 
join  Mr.  Cenflans,  who  made  shift  to  reach  Rochefort 
with  the  shattered  remains  of  his  squadron.  In- 
deed, this  service  became  such  a  considerable  object 
m  the  eves  of  the  British  ministry,  that  a  large  fleet 
was  maintained  upon  this  coast,  apparently  for  no 
other  purpose,  during  a  whole  year ;  and,  after  all, 
the  enemy  eluded  their  vigilance.  Sir  Edward 
Hawke,  having  undergone  a  long  and  dangerous 
conflict  with  tempestuous  weather,  was  at  length 
recalled,  and  presented  to  his  sovereign,  who  gra- 
nted him  with  a  considerable  pension,  for  the  cour- 
age and  conduct  he  had  so  often  and  so  long  dis- 
played hi  the  service  of  bis  country  ;  and  his  extra- 
ordinary merit  was  afterwards  honoured  with  the 
approbation  of  the  parliament.  The  people  of 
France  were  so  dispirited  by  the  defeat  of  their 
army  at  Bthtden,  and  the  disaster  of  their  squadron 
at  Lagos,  that  the  ministry  of  Versailles  thought 
proper  to  conceal  the  extent  of  their  last  misfor- 
tunes under  a  palliating  detail  published  in  the 
gazette  of  Paris,  as  a  letter  from  M.  Oonflans  to  the 
count  de  8t.  Florentin,  secretary  of  the  marine.  In 
this  partial  miarepretentation  their  admiral  was 
made  to  affirm,  that  the  British  fleet  consisted  of 
forty  ships  of  the  line  of  battle,  besides  frigates ; 
that  the  gofofl  Royal  had  obliged  the  Royal  George 
to  sheer  off;  that  the  seven  ships  which  retreated 
into  the  river  Vilaine  had  received  very  little  dam- 
age, and  would  be  soon  repaired  :  and  Oat,  by  the 
Junction  of  Bomparf  a  squadron,  he  should  he  soon 
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iu  a  very  dangerous  riding,  alarmed  by  the  fury  of  i 
die  storm,  and  the  incessant  firing  of  guns  of  dis- 
tress, without  their  knowing  whether  it  proceeded 
from  friend  or  enemy.  The  Solefl  Royal  had,  under 
favour  of  the  night,  anchored  alsw  in  the  midst  of 
the  British  squadron  ;  but  at  day-break  M.  de  Con- 
flans  ordered  her  cable  to  be  cut,  and  she  drove 
ashore  to  the  westward  of  Crosie.  The  English 
admiral  immediately  made  signal  to  the  Essex  to 
slip  cable  and  pursue  her;  and,  in  obeying  this 
order,  she  ran  unfortunately  on  a  sand-bank  called 
Lefour,  whore  the  Resolution,  another  ship  of  the 
British  squadron,  was  already  grounded.  Here 
they  were  both  irrecoverably  lost,  in  spite  of  all  the 
assistance  that  could  be  given ;  but  all  their  men, 
and  part  of  their  stores,  were  saved,  and  the  wrecks 
set  on  fire  by  order  of  the  admiral.  He  likewise 
detached  the  Portland,  Chatham,  and  Vengeance, 
to  destroy  the  Soleil  Royal,  which  was  burned  by 
her  own  people,  before  the  English  ships  could 
approach :  but  they  arrived  time  enough  to  reduce 
tine  Hero  to  ashes  on  the  Lefour,  where  she  had 
been  also  stranded ;  and  the  Juste,  another  of  their 

K»at  ships,  perished  m  the  mouth  of  the  Loire, 
e  admiral,  perceiving  seven  large  ships  of  the 
enemy  riding  at  anchor  between  Point  Penvas  and 
tifte  mouth  of  the  river  Vilaine,  made  the  signal  to 
weigh,  in  order  to  attack  them  ;  but  the  fury  of  the 
storm  increased  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  remain  at  anchor,  and  even  ordered  the  top-gal. 
lane  masts  to  be  struck.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
French  ships  being  lightened  of  their  cannon,  their 
officers  took  advantage  of  the  flood,  and  a  more  mo- 
derate gale  under  the  land,  to  enter  the  Vilaine, 
where  they  laid  within  half  a  mile  of  the  entrance, 
protected  by  some  occasional  batteries  erected  on 
the  shore,  and  by  two  large  frigates  moored  across 
the  mouth  of  the  harbour.  Thus  they  were  effec- 
tually secured  from  any  attempt*  of  small  vessels ; 
and  as  for  large  ships,  there  was  not  water  sufficient 
to  float  them  within  fighting  distance  ef  the  enemy. 
On  the  whole,  this  battle,  in  which  a  very  consider- 
able number  of  lives  was  lost,  may  be  considered  as 
one  of  the  most  perilous  and  important  actions  that 
ever  happened  in  any  war  between  the  two  nations ; 
for  it  not  only  defeated  the  projected  invasion,  which 
had  hung  menacing  so  long  over  the  apprehensions 
of  Great  Britain  ;  but  it  gave  the  finishing  blow  to 
the  naval  power  of  Prance,  which  was  totally  disa- 
bled from  undertaking  any  thing  of  consequence 
in  the  sequel  (6).  By  this  time,  indeed,  Thurot  had 
escaped  from  Dunkirk,  and  directed  his  course  to 
the  North-Sea,  whither  he  was  followed  by  commo- 
dore Boys,  who  nevertheless  was  disappointed  in 
his  pursuit;  bat  the  fate  of  that  enterprising  ad- 
venturer falls  under  the  aauals  of  the  ensuing  year, 
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able  to  give  a  good  account  of  the  English, 

These  tumid  assertions,  so  void  of  truth, 

to  be  imputed  to  on  illiberal  spirit  of  vain  glory,  ss 

much  as  to  a  political  design  of  extenuating  tan 

national  calamity,  and  supporting  the  spirit  ef  the 

people* 


THE  IRISH  PARLIAMENT. 

Thx  alarm  of  the  French  mvasao 
thus  so  happily  frustrated,  not  only  disturbed 
quiet  of  Great  Britain,  but  also  dlfl'used  itself  to 
kingdom  of  Ireland,  where  it  was  psodactrre 
some  publio  disorder.  In  the  latter  end  of 
the  two  houses  of  parliament,  assembled  at  Dubhsi 
received  a  formal  message  from  the  duke  of  Bod  sots', 
lord-lieutenant  ci  that  kingdom,  to  the  following  ef- 
fect :  that,  by  a  letter  from  the  secretary  ef  state, 
written  by  his  majesty's  express  comntsud,  it  ap- 
peared that  Prance,  far  from  resigning  her  plan 
of  invasion,  on  account  of  the  disaster  that  befeihar 
Toulon  squadron,  was  more  and  more 
her  purpose,  and  even  instigated  by  d< 
to  attempt,  at  all  haaards,  the  only 
seemed  to  have' left  for  thwarting,  by  a  divi 
at  home,  the  measures  of  England  abroad  in 
eating  a  war  which  hitherto  opened,  in  all  _ 
the  world,  so  unfavourable  a  prospect  to  the 
of  French  ambition :  that,  in  case  the  body  of  French 
troops,  amounting  to  eighteen  thousand  men, 
der  the  command  of  the  duo  d' Aiguilles, 
at  Vannes,  where  also  a  sufficient  number  of 

Swts  was  prepared,  should  be  able  to  elude  the 
ritish  squadron,  Ireland  would,  in  aU  probnhBity# 
be  one  of  their  chief  objects ;  his  grace  thought  *, 
therefore,  incumbent  upon  him,  in  a  matter  of  sack 
high  importance  to  the  welfare  of  that  kingdom,  te 
eonnnunicate  this  intelligence  to  thd  Irish  nailai 
meat.     He  told  them,  his  majesty  would  make  no 
doubt  but  that  the  seal  of  his  faithful  Protestant 
subjects  in  that  kingdom  had  been  airewdy  snfltcieittV 
ly  quickened  by  the  repeated  account*  received  of 
the  enemy's  dangerous- designs  and  actual 
tions  made,  at  a  vast  expense,  in  order  te 
the  several  parts  of  the  British  dominions.  Hi 
them  to  understand  he  had  received  n 
oommands,  to  use  his  utmost  endeavour*  to 
and  excite  his  loyal  people  of  Ireland  to  exert  their 
well-known  seal  and  spirit  in  support  of  hie 
ty*s  government,  and  in  defence  of  aU 
dear  to  them,  by  timely  preparation  to 
frustrate  any  attempts  of  the  enemy  to  disturb  the 
quiet  and  shake  the  security  of  tins  kingdom  :  he, 
therefore,  in  the  strongest  manner,  recommended 
it  to  them  to  manifest,  upon  this  occasion,  that  aval 
for  the  present  happy  establishment,  and  that  af- 
fection for  bis  majesty's  person  and  gutemment,by 
which  the  parliament  of  that  nation  had  been  so  of- 
ten distinguished.    Immediately  after  this  message 
was  communicated,  the  house  of  commons  unnnl 
mously  resolved  to  present  an  address  to  the  loraV 
lieutenant,  thanking  his  grace  for  the  care  and  con- 
cern he  had  shown  for  the  safety  of  Ireland,  ha 
having  imparted  intelligence  of  so  great  importance ; 
desiring  him  to  make  use  of  such  means  as 
appear  to  him  the  most  effectual  for  the 
and  defence  of  the  kingdom ;  and  assuring 
the  house  would  make  good  whatever 
should  be  necessarily  incurred  for  that 
This  intimation,  and  the  stops  that  were 
consequence  of  it  for  the  defence  of  Ireland, 
duced  such  apprehensions  and  distraction 
the  people  of  that  kingdom,  as  had  well  nigh  ptoi 
fatal  to  the  public  credit,    in  tho  first  transports  of 
popular  fear,  there  was  such  an  extraordinary  run 
upon  the  banks  of  Dublin,  that  several  considerable 
bankers  were  obliged  to  stop  payment ;  and  the 
circulation  was  in  danger  of  being  suddenly  stag- 
nated, when  the  lord-lieutenant,  the  members  of 
both  houses  of  parliament,  the  lord-mayor,  alder- 
men, merchants,  and  principal  traders  of  Dublin, 
engaged  in  an  association  to  support  pubtte  credit, 
by  taking  the  notes  of  bankers  ic  payment ;  a  re- 
solution which  effectually  answered  the  purpose 
intended. 

LOYALTY  OF  THE  IRISH  CATHOLICS. 

Howsokvkb  the  court  of  Versailles  might  have 
flattered  itself  that  their  invading  army  would  la 
Ireland  be  joined  by  a  great  number  of  the  natives, 
in  all  probability  it  would  have  been  disappointed  in 
this  hope,  had  their  purposed  descent  even  been 
carried  into  execution,  for  no  signs  of  disaffection  ts 
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the  reigning  family  appeared  at  this  juncture.  On 
the  contrary  the  wealthy  individuals  of  the  Romish 
persuasion  offered  to  accommodate  the  govern- 
ment with  large  auma  of  money,  in  case  of  neces- 
sity, to  support  the  present  establishment  against 
all  its  enemies ;  and  the  Roman-catholics  of  the 
city  of  Cork,  in  a  body,  presented  an  address  to 
the  lord-lieutenant,  expressing  their  loyalty  in  the 
warmest  terms  of  assurance.  After  having  con- 
gratulated his  grace  on  the  unparalleled  success 
which  had  attended  his  majesty's  arms,  and  ex- 

Stressed  their  sense  of  the  king's  paternal  tenderness 
or  his  kingdom  of  Ireland,  they  acknowledged, 
with  the  deepest  sense  of  gratitude,  that  protection 
and  indulgence  they  had  enjoyed  under  his  majes- 
ty's mfld  and  auspicious  reign.  They  professed  the 
warmest  indignation  at  the  threatened  invasion  of 
the  kingdom  by  an  enemy  who,  grown  desperate 
from  repeated  defeats,  might  possibly  make  that 
attempt  as  a  last  effort,  vainly  flattered  with  the 
imaginary  hope  of  assistance  in  Ireland  from  the 
former  attachment  of  their  deluded  predecessors. 
They  assured  bis  grace,  m  the  most  solemn  manner, 
that  such  schemes  were  altogether  inconsistent  with 
their  principles  and  intentions :  that  they  would, 
tu  the  utmost  exertion  of  their  abilities,  with  their 
lives  and  fortunes,  join  in  the  defence  and  support 
of  his  majesty's  royal  person  and  government 
against  all  invaders  whatsoever :  that  they  should 
bo  always  ready  to  concur  hi  such  measures,  and 
to  act  such  parts  in  defence  of  the  kingdom,  in 
common  with  the  rest  of  his  majesty's  subjects,  as 
his  grace  in  his  great  wisdom  should  be  pleas- 
ed to  appoint;  and  think  themselves  particu- 
larly happy  to  be  under  the  direction  and  command 
of  so  known  an  assertor  of  liberty,  such  an  import- 
ant and  distinguished  governor.  Finally,  they  ex- 
pressed the  most  earnest  wish,  that  his  majesty's 
arms  might  be  crowned  with  such  a  continuance  of 
success,  as  should  enable  him  to  defeat  the  devices 
of  all  his  -enemies,  and  obtain  a  speedy  and  honour- 
able peace.  This  cordial  address,  which  was  trans- 
mitted to  the  earl  of  Shannon,  and  by  him  present- 
ed to  the  duke  of  Bedford,  must  have  been  very 
agreeable  to  the  government  at  such  a  critical  con- 
juncture. 

INSURRECTION  IN  DUBLIN. 

Although  no  traces  of  disaffection  to  his  maj- 
esty's family  appeared  on  this  trying  occasion,  it 
must  nevertheless  be  acknowledged,  that  a  spirit  of 
dissatisfaction  broke  out  with  extraordinary  vio- 
lence among  the  populace  of  Dublin.  The  present 
lord-lieutenant  was  not  remarkably  popular  in  his 
administration.  He  had  bestowed  one  place  of 
considerable  importance  upon  a  gentleman  whose 
person  was  obnoxious  to  many  people  in  that  king- 
dom, and  perhaps  failed  in  that  affability  and  con- 
descension which  a  free  and  ferocious  nation  ex- 
pects  to  find  in  the  character  of  him  to  whose  rale 
they  are  subjected.  Whether  the  offence  taken  at 
his  deportment  had  created  enemies  to  his  person, 
or  the  nation  in  general  began  to  entertain  doubts 
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and  jealousies  of  the  government's  designs,  certain 
it  is,  great  pains  weie  taken  to  propagate  a  belief 
among  the  lower  sort  of  people,  that  a  union  would 
soon  be  effected  between  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land ;  in  which  case  this  last  kingdom  would  be 
deprived  of  its  parliament  and  independency,  and 
be  subjected  to  the  same  taxes  that  are  levied  upon 
the  people  of  England.  This  notion  inflamed  the 
populace  to  such  a  degroe,  that  they  assembled  in 
a  prodigious  multitude,  broke  into  the  house  of 
lords,  insulted  the  peers,  seated  an  old  woman  on 
the  throne,  and  searched  fur  the  journals,  which, 
had  they  been  found,  they  would  nave  committed 
to  the  flames.  Not  content  with  this  outrage,  they 
compelled  th.e  members  of  both  houses,  whom  they 
met  in  the  streets,  to  take  an  oath  that  they  wpuld 
never  consent  to  such  a  union,  or  give  any  vote  con- 
trary to  tho  true  interest  of  Ireland.  Divers  coach- 
es belonging  to  obnoxious  persons  were  destroy- 
ed, and  their  horses  killed ;  and  a  gibbet  was  erect- 
ed for  one  gentleman  in  particular,  who  narrowly 
escaped  the  ungovernable  rage  of  those  riotous  in- 
surgents. A  body  of  horse  and  infantry  wero  drawn 
out  on  this  occasion  in  order  to  overawe  the  multi- 
tude, which  at  night  dispersed  of  itself.  Next  day 
addresses  to  the  lord-lieutenant  wero  agreed  to  by 
both  houses  of  parliament,  and  a  committee  of  in- 
quiry appointed,  that  the  ringleaders  of  the  tumult 
plight  be  discovered,  and  brought  to  condign  pun- 
ishment. 

ALARM  OF  A  DESCENT  IN  SCOTLAND. 

When  the  ministry  of  England  received  the  first 
advice,  that  M.  Tburot  had  escaped  from  Dunkirk 
with  a  small  squadron  of  armed  ships,  having  on 
board  a  body  ofland  troops,  designed  for  a  private 
expedition  on  the  coast  of  Scotland  or  Ireland,  ox- 
presses  were  immediately  despatched  to  the  com- 
manding officers  of  the  forces  in  North  Britain, 
with  orders  to  put  the  forts  along  the  coast  of  thai 
kingdom  in  the  best  posture  of  defence;  and  to 
hold  every  thing  in  readiness  to  repel  the  enemy, 
in  case  they  should  attempt  a  descent.    In  conse* 

S[uence  of  these  instructions,  beacons  were  erected 
or  the  immediate  communication  of  intelligence ; 
places  of  rendezvous  appointed  for  the  regular 
troops  and  militia ;  and  strict  orders  issued  that  no 
officer  should  absent  himself  from  his  duty',  on  any 
pretence  whatever.  The  greatest  encomium  that 
can  be  given  to  the  character  of  this  partisan,  is  an 
account  of  the  alarm  which  the  sailing  of  his  puny 
armament  spread  through  the  whole  extent  of  such 
a  powerful  Kingdom,  whose  fleets  covered  the  ocean. 
Perhaps  Thurofs  career  would  have  been  sooner 
stopped,  had  commodore  Boys  been  victualled  for 
a  longer  cruise ;  but  this  commander  was  obliged  to 
put  into  Leith  for  a  supply  of  provisions,  at  the 
very  time  when  Thurot  was  seen  hovering  on  the 
coast  near  Aberdeen ;  and,  before  the  English  squad  • 
ron  was  provided  for  the  prosecution  of  the  cruise, 
the  other  had  taken  shelter  at  Gottenburgh,  in 
Sweden. 


NOTES  TO  CHAPTER  XV L 


Tn  the  month  of  August,  the 
king,  in  quality  of  elector  of 
Hanover,     having     occasion 
for    two   hundred    thousand 
pounds,  a  loan  by  subscription 
for  that  sum  was  opened  at 
the  Bank,  and  filled  immedi- 
ately   by     seven     or    eight 
money-dealers  of  London. 
That  the  charge  of  disaffec- 
tion   to   the    king's    person, 
which  was  so  loudly  trumpet- 
ed by   former  ministers  and 
11  eir  adherents  agmast  those 


who  had  honesty  and  courage 
to  oppose  the  measures  of  a 
weak  and  corrupt  administra- 
tion, was  entirely  false  and 
without  foundation,  appeared 
at  this  juncture,  when  in  the 
midst  of  a  cruel,  oppressive, 
and  continental   war,  main- 
tained by  the  blood  and  treas- 
ure of  Great  Britain,  all  oppo- 
sition ceased  in  both  houses 
of  parliament.    The  addreses 
of    thanks    to   his     majesty, 
which  are  always  dictated  by 


the  immediate  servants  of  the 
crown,  were  unanimously 
adopted  in  both  houses,  and 
not  only  couched  in  terms  of 
applause,  but  even  inflated 
with  expressions  of  rapture 
and  admiration.  They  de- 
clared themselves  sensible, 
that  the  operations  of  Great 
Britain  both  by  sea  and  in 
America,  had  received  tho 
most  evident  and  important 
advantages  from  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  war  in  Germany, 
3R 
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and  seemed  eager  to  espouse 
any  measure  that  might  gra- 
tify the  inclination  of  Che 
sovereign. 

S  The  next  but  which  was 
brought  into  the  house  related 
to  the  summons  issued  by  the 
commissioners  of  the  excise, 
and  justices  of  the  peace,  for 
the  appearance  of  persons  of- 
fending against,  or  for  for- 
feitures incurred  by,  the  laws 
of  excise.  As  some  doubts 
had  arisen  with  respect  to  the 
method  of  summoning  in  such 
cases,  this  bill,  which  obtained 
the  royal  assent  in  due  course, 
enacted,  that  the  summons 
left  at  the  house,  or  usual 
place  of  residence,  or  with  the 
wife,  child,  or  menial  serrants 
of  the  person  so  summoned, 
should  be  held  as  legal  notice, 
as  well  as  the  leaving  such 
notice  at  the  house,  work- 
house, warehouse,  shop,  cel- 
lar, vault,  or  usual  place  of 
residence,  of  such  person, 
directed  to  him  by  his  right 
or  assumed  name;  and  all 
dealers  in  coffee,  tea,  or  cho- 
colate, were  subjected  to  the 
penalty  of  twenty  pounds,  as 
often  as  they  should  neglect 

•to  attend  the  commissioners 
of  excise,  when  summoned  hi 
this  manner. 

4  Feeling  her  end  approaching, 
she  delivered  a  key  to  one  of 
her  attendants,  directing  him 
to  fetch  two  papers,  which 
she  signed  with  her  own 
hand.  One  was  a  contract  of 
marriage  between  her  daugh- 
ter and  the  prince  of  Nassau 


Weiburgh:  6>e  other  was  a 
letter  to  the  States-general, 
beseeching  them  to  consent 
to  this  marriage,  and  preserve 
inviolate  the  regulations  she 
had  made,  touching  the  edu- 
cation and  tutelage  of  the 
young  stadtholder.  These 
two  papers  being  signed  and 
sealed,  she  sent  for  her  chil- 
dren, exhorted  them  to  make 
proper  improvements  on  the 
education  they  had  received, 
and  to  live  in  harmony  with 
each  other.  Then  she  im- 
plored Heaven  to  shower  its 
blessings  on  them  both,  and 
embraced  them  with  the  most 
affecting  marks  of  maternal 
tenderness.  She  afterwards 
continued  to  converse  calmly 
and  deliberately  with  her 
friends,  and  in  a  few  hours 
expired. 
6  In  the  spring  of  the  year  the 
liberal  arts  sustained  a  la- 
mentable loss  in  the  death  of 
George  Frederick  Handel,  the 
most  celebrated  master  in 
music  which  this  age  had 
produced.  He  was  by  birth 
a  German :  but  had  studied 
in  Italy,  and  afterwards  set- 
tled in  England,  where  he 
met  with  the  most  favourable 
reception,  and  resided  above 
half  a  century,  universally 
admired  for  his  stupendous 
genius  in  the  sublime  parts 
of  musical  composition. 

One  would  be  apt  to  ima- 
gine, that  there  was  something 
In  the  constitution  of  the  air 
at  this  period,  which  was 
particularly  unfavourable  to 


old  age ;  Inasmuch  aq,  fa  the 
compass  of  a  few  months,  the 
following  persons,  remarka- 
ble for  their  longevity,  died  in 
the  kingdom  of  Scotland: 
William  Barnes,  who  had  been 
above  seventy  years  a  servant 
in  the  family  of  Brodie,  died 
there  at  the  age  of  one  hun- 
dred and  nine.  Catherine 
Mackenzie  died  in  Rosa-shire, 
at  the  age  of  one  hundred 
and  eighteen.  Janet  Blair, 
deceased  at  Monemusk,  in 
the  shire  of  Aberdeen,  turned 
of  one  hundred  and  twelve. 
Alexander  Stephens,  in 
BamfT-sbire,  at  the  age  of  one 
hundred  and  eight.  Janet 
Harper,  at  Bains-holes  at  the 
age  of  one  hundred  and  seven. 
Daniel  Cameron,  in  Rannach, 
married  when  he  was  turned 
of  one  hundred,  and  survived 
his  marriage  thirty  years. 
0  During  this  war,  the  English 
had  already  taken  and  de- 
stroyed twenty  seven  French 
ships  of  the  line,  and  thirty 
one  frigates :  two  of  their 
great  ships  and  four  frigates 
perished :  so  that  their  whole 
loss,  In  this  particular, 
amounted  to  sixty  four: 
whereas,  the  loss  of  Great 
Britain  did  not  exceed  seven 
sail  of  the  line  and  five  frig- 
ates. It  may  be  easily  con- 
ceived how  the  French  mu- 
rine, at  first  greatly  inferior 
to  the  naval  power  of  Britain, 
must  have  been  affected  by 
this  dreadful  balance  to  ill 
prejudice. 
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STATE  OF  THE  ISLAND  OF  MARTINIQUE. 

HAYING  finished  the  detail  of  the  actions  achiev- 
ed  in  the  European  seas,  by  the  naval  force  of 
Great  Britain,  within  the  compass  of  the  present 
year,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  record  the  exploits 
of  the  British  arms  within  the  tropics,  and  parti- 
cularly the  expedition  to  Martinique  and  Guade- 
loupe, which  is  said  to  have  succeeded  eren  beyond 
the  expectation  of  the  ministry.    A  plan  had  been 
formed  for  improving  the  success  of  the  preceding 
year  in  North- America,  by  carrying  the  British  arms 
up  the  river  St.  Laurence,  and  besieging  Qnebec, 
the  capital  of  Canada.    The  armament  employed 
against  the  French  islands  of  Martinique  ana  •  Gua- 
deloupe constituted  part  of  this  design,  inasmuch 
as  the  troops  embarked  on  that  expedition  were 
in  case  of  a  miscarriage  at  Martinique,  intended  to 
reinforce  the  British  army  in  North- America,  which 
was  justly  considered  as  the  chief  seat  of  the  war. 
What  hope  of  success  the  administration  conceived 
from  an  attempt  upon  Martinique,  may  be  guessed 
from  the  state  of  that  island,  as  it  appeared  in  a 
memorial  presented  by  the  French  King's  lien- 
tenants  of  its  several  districts,  to  the  general  of  the 
French  island,  in  consequence  of  an  order  issued 
in  November,  for  holding  them  in  readiness  to 
march,  and  defend  the  island  from  the  English,  of 
whose  design  they  were  apprised.    They  represent- 
ed that  the  trade  with  the  Dutch  was  become  their 
sole  dependence :  that  they  could  expect  no  suc- 
cour from  Europe,  by  which  they  had  been  aban- 
doned ever  since  the  commencement  of  the  war : 
that  the  traders  vested  with  the  privileges  of  traf- 
firing  among  them  had  abused  the  intention  of  the 
general ;  and,  instead  of  being  of  service  to  the 
colony,  had  fixed  an  arbitrary  price  for  all  the  pro- 
visions which  they  brought  m,  as  well  as  for  the 
commodities  which  they  exported ;  of  consequence, 
the  former  was  valued  at  as  high  a  price  as  their 
avarice  could  exact,  and  the  latter  sunk  as  low  in 
value  as  their  own  selfish  hearts  could  conceive : 
that  the  colony  for  two  months  had  been  destitute 
of  all  kinds  of  provision ;  the  commodities  of  the 
planters  lay  upon  their  hands,  and  their  negroes 
were  in  danger  of  perishing  through  hunger;  a 
circumstance  that  exeited  the  apprehension  of  the 
most  dreadful  consequences;    as  to  slaves,   half 
starved,  all  kinds  of  bondage  were  equal ;  and 
people  reduced  to  such  a  situation   were   often 
driven  to  despair,  seeking  in  anarchy  and  confusion 
a  remedy  from  the  evils  by  which  they  were  op- 
pressed :  that  the  best  provided  of  the  inhabitants 
laboured  under  the  want  of  the  common  necessaries 
of  life  i  and  others  had  not  so  much  as  a  grain  of 
salt  in  their  houses  :  that  there  was  an  irreparable 
scarcity  of  slaves  to  cultivate  their  land;  and  the 
planters  were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  killing 


their  own  cattle  to  support  the  lives  of  those  who 
remained  alive ;  so  that  the  mills  were  no  longer 
worked,  and  the  inhabitants  consumed  beforehand 
what  ought  to  be  reserved  for  their  sustenance,  in 
case  of  being  blocked  up  by  the  enemy.  They  de- 
sired, therefore,  that  the  general  would  suppress 
the  permission  granted  to  particular  merchants, 
and  admit  neutral  vessels  freely  into  their  ports, 
that  they  might  trade  with  the  colonists  unmolested 
and  unrestrained.  They  observed,  that  the  citadel 
of  Port  Royal  seemed  the  principal  object  on  which 
the  safety  and  defence  of  the  country  depended; 
as  the  loss  of  it  would  be  necessarily  attended  with 
die  reduction  of  the  whole  island :  they  therefore 
advised  .that  this  fort  should  be  properly  provided 
with  every  thing  necessary  for  Its  safety  and  de- 
fence ;  and  that  magasmes  of  provision,  as  well  as 
ammunition,  should  be  established  in  different 
quarters  of  the  island. — This  remonstrance  plainly 
proves  that  the  island  was  wholly  unprepared  to 
repel  the  meditated  invasion,  and  justifies  the  plan 
adopted  by  the  ministry  of  Great  Britain.  Tba 
regular  troops  of  Martinique  consisted  of  about 
twenty  independent  companies,  greatly  defective 
in  point  of  number.  The  militia  was  composed  of 
burghers  and  planters  distressed  and  dissatisfied, 
mingled  with  a  parcel  of  wretched  negro  slaves, 
groaning  under  the  most  intolerable  misery,  from 
whence  they  could  have  no  hope  of  deliverance  but 
by  a  speedy  change  of  masters ;  tbeir  magasJnes) 
were  empty,  and  their  fortificatioos  out  of  repair. 

EXPEDITION  AGAINST  THAT  ISLAND. 

Such  was  the  state  of  Martinique,  when  the  in 
habitants  every  day  expected  a  visit  from  the 
British  armament,  whose  progress  we  shall  now 
relate.    On  the  twelfth  day  of  November,  in  the 

f  receding  year,  captain  Hughes  sailed  from  St. 
[elen's  with  eight  sail  of  the  One,  one  frigate,  four 
bomb-ketches,  and  a  fleet  of  transports,  having  on 
board  six  regiments  of  infantry,  and  a  detachment 
of  artillery,  besides  eight  hundred  marines  distri- 
buted among  the  ships  of  war ;  this  whole  force 
being  under  the  command  of  majoraeneral  Hopson, 
an  old  experienced  officer,  assisted  by  major  gen- 
eral Barnngton,  the  colonels  Armiger  and  Haldane, 
the  lieutenant-colonels  Trapaud  and  Clavering, 
acting  in  the  capacity  of  brigadiers.  After  a  voyage 
of  seven  weeks  and  three  days,  the  fleet  arrived  at 
Barbadoes,  and  anchored  in  Carhsle-bay ;  where 
they  joined  commodore  Moore,  appointed  by  his 
majesty  to  command  the  united  squadron,  amount- 
ing to  ten  ships  of  the  line,  besides  frigates  and 
bomb-ketches.  Ten  days  were  employed  in  sup- 
plying the  fleet  with  wood  and  water,  in  waiting 
tor  the  hospital  ship,  in  reviews,  re-embarkations, 
councils  of  war,  assemblies  of  the  council  belonging 
to  the  island,  in  issuing  proclamations,  and  beating 
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up  for  volunteers.  At  length,  every  great  ship 
being  reinforced  with  forty  negroes,  to  bo  employed 
in  drawing  die  artillery :  and  the  troops,  which  did 
not  exceed  fire  thousand  eight  hundred  men,  being 
joined  by  two  hundred  Highlanders,  belonging  to 
the  second  battalion  of  the  regiment  commanded 
by  lord  John  Murray  in  North- America,  who  were 
brought  as  recruits  from  Scotland  under  convoy  of 
the  ship  Ladlow-castle ;  the  whole  armament 
sailed  from  Carlisle-bay  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  Ja- 
nuary ;  but  by  this  time  die  troops,  unaccustomed 
to  a  hot  climate,  were  considerably  weakened  and 
reduced  by  fevers,  diarrhoeas,  the  scurvy f  and  the 
small-pox ;  which  last  disease  had  unhappily  broke 
out  amongst  the  transports.  Next  morning  the 
squadron  discovered  the  island  of  Martinique,  which 
was  the  place  of  its  destination.  The  chief  fortifi- 
cation of  Martinique  was  the  citadel  of  Port-Royal, 
a  regular  fort,-  garrisoned  by  four  companies,  that 
did  not  exceed  the  number  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  men,  thirty-six  bombardiers,  eighty  Swiss', 
and  fourteen  officers.  One  hundred  barrels  of  beef 
constituted  their  whole  store  of  provision ;  and 
they  were  destitute  of  all  other  necessaries.  They 
were  almost  wholly  nprovided  with  water  in  the 
cisterns,  with  spare  carriages  for  their  cannon, 
match,  wadding,  and  langrage  :  they  had  but  a 
small  stock  of  other  ammunition ;  and  the  walls 
were  in  many  parts  decayed.  The  only  prepara- 
tions they  had  made  for  receiving  the  English  were 
some  paltry  intrenchments  thrown  up  at  Saint 
Pierre,  and  a  place  called  Casdenavires,  where 
they  imagined  the  descent  would  probably  be  at- 
tempted. On  the  fifteenth  day  ox  the  month,  the 
British  squadron  entered  the  great  bay  of  Port- 
Royal,  some  of  the  ships  being  exposed  to  the  shot 
of  a  battery  erected  on  the  isle  de  Ranieres,  a  little 
island  about  half  way  up  the  bay.  At  their  first 
appearance,  the  Florissant,  of  seventy-four  guns, 
which  had  been  so  roughly  handled  by  captain 
Tyrrel  in  the  Buckingham,  then  lying  under  the 
.guns  of  Port-Negro,  along  with  two  frigates,  turned 
up  under  the  citadel,  and  came  to  an  anchor  in  the 
Carenage,  behind  the  fortification.  One  frigate, 
called  tine  Vestal,  under  favour  of  the  night,  made 
her  escape  through  the  transports,  and  directed 
her  course  for  Europe  ;  where  she  was  taken  by 
captain  Hood,  as  we  have  already  related.  Next 
day  three  ships  of  the  Hue  were  ordered  to  attack 
Fort-Negro,  a  battery  at  the  distance  of  three  miles 
from  the  citadel,  which,  being  mounted  with  seven 
guns  only,  was  soon  silenced,  aud  immediately  pos- 
sessed by  a  detachment  of  marines  and  sailors  ;  who, 
being  landed  in  flat-bottomed  boats,  clambered  up 
the  rock,  and  entered  through  the  embrasures  with 
their  bayonets  fixed.  Here,  however,  they  met 
with  no  resistance :  the  enemy  had  abandoned  the 
fort  with  precipitation.  The  British  colours  were 
immediately  hoisted,  and  sentinels  of  marines  posted 
upon  the  parapet.  The  next  care  was  to  spike  and 
disable  the  cannon,  break  the  carriages,  ana  destroy 
the  powder  which  they  found  in  thegsnagasine : 
nevertheless,  the  detachment  was  ordered  to  keep 
possession  of  the  battery.  This  service  being  suc- 
cessfully performed,  three  ships  wore  sent  to  re- 
duce the  other  battery  at  Casdenavires,  which  con- 
sisted only  of  four  guns,  and  these  were  soon  ren- 
dered unserviceable.  The  French  troops,  reinforced 
with  militia  which  had  been  detached  from  the 
citadel  to  op 
the  "  - 
already 

by  the  marines,  retired  to  Port- Royal,"  leaving"  tbe 
beach  open ;  so  that  the  English  troops  were  landed 
without  opposition;  and,  beine  formed,  advanced 
into  the  country  towards  Fort-Negro,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  which  they  lay  all  night  upon  their 
arms ;  while  the  fleet,  which  had  been  galled  by 
bomb-ehells  from  the  citadel,  shifted  their  station, 
and  stood  further  up  the  bay.  By  ten  next  day, 
the  English  officers  had  brought  up  some  field- 

Sieces  to  an  eminence,  and  scoured  the  woods, 
■om  whence  the  troops  had  been  greatly  annoyed 
by  the  small  shot  of  the  enemy  during  tine  best  part 
of  the  night,  and  all  that  morning.  At  noon  the 
British  forces  advanced  in  order  towards  the  hill 
that  overlooked  the  town  and  citadel  of  Port-Royal, 
and  sustained  a  troublesome  fire  from  enemies  they 
could  not  see:  for  the  French  militia  were  entirely 
covered  by  the  woods  and  bushes.  This  eminence, 
esllwl  the  Morne  Tortueson,  though  the  most  im- 
portant pest  of  tho  whole  bland,  was  neglected  by 


n  muiaa  wiucn  nan  been  detached  from  the 
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the  general  of  Martinique,  who  had  resolved  to 
blow  up  the  fortifications  of  the  citadel :  but,  luekfly 
for  tho  islanders,  he  had  not  prepared  the  materials 
for  tins  operation,  which  must  have  been  attended 
with  the  immediate  destruction  of  the  capital,  and 
indeed  of  the  whole  country.  Some  of  the  inferior 
officers  knowing  the  importance  of  the  Morne  Tor- 
tueson, resolved  to  defend  that  post  with  a  body  of 
the  militia,  which  was  reinforced  by  the  garrisons 
of  Fort-Negro  and  Casdenavires,  as  well  as  by  some 
soldiers  detached  f  rem  the  Florissant :  bat,  not- 
withstanding all  their  endeavours,  as  they  were 
entirely  unprovided  with  cannon,  extremely  de* 
fective  in  point  of  discipline,  dispirited  by  the  pusA 
lanimity  of  their  governor,  and  in  a  great  measure 
disconcerted  by  the  general  consternation  that 
prevailed  among  the  inhabitants,  in  all  probability 
they  could  not  have  withstood  a  spirited  and  weft 
conducted  attack  by  regular  forces.  About  two 
o'clock  general  Hopson  thought  proper  to  desist 
from  his  attempt.  He  gave  the  commodore  to 
understand  that  he  could  not  maintain  bis  ground, 
unless  the  squadron  would  supply  him  with  heavy 
cannon,  landed  near  the  town  of  Port-Royal,  at  a 
savannah,  where  the  boats  must  have  been  greatly 
exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy ;  or  assist  Mm  in 
attacking  the  citadel  by  sea,  while  be  should  make 
his  approaches  by  land.  Both  these  expedients  (I) 
being  deemed  impracticable  by  a  council  of  war, 
tike  troops  were  recalled  from  their  advanced  posts, 
and  re-embarked  hi  the  evening,  without  any  con- 
siderable molestation  from  the  enemy.  Their  at* 
tempt  on  the  Morne  Tortueson  had  coat  them 
several  men,  including  two  officers,  killed  or  wound- 
ed in  the  attack. ;  and,  in  revenge  for  tins  loss,  they 
burned  the  sugar-canes,  and  desolated  the  country, 
in  their  retreat.  The  inhabitants  of  Martinique 
could  hardly  credit  the  testimony  of  their  own 
senses,  when  they  saw  themselres  thus  delivered 
from  all  their  fears,  at  a  time  when  they  were  over- 
whelmed with  terror  and  confusion;  when  the 
principal  individuals  among  them  had  resigned  al 
thought  of  further  resistance  ;  and  were  actually 
assembled  at  the  public  hall  in  Port-Royal,  to  send 
deputies  to  the  English  general,  with  proposals  of 
capitulation  and  surrender. 

ATTEMPT  UPON  ST.  PIERRE. 

Tr  i  majority  of  the  British  officers,  who  consti- 
tuted a  council  of  war  held  >  for  this  purpose  (*L 
having  given  their  opinion,  that  it  might  be  for  Ins 
majesty's  service  to  make  an  attack  upon  St.  Pierre, 
the  fleet  proceeded  to  that  part  of  the  island,  and 
entered  the  bay  on  the  nineteenth.    The  commo- 
dore told  the  general,  that  he  made  no  doubt  of 
being  able  to  reduce  the  town  of  St.  Pierre :  but  ae 
the  ships  might  be  disabled  in  the  attack  so  as  not 
to  be  in  a  condition  to  proceed  immediately  on  any 
material  service ;  as  the  troops  might  be  reduced 
in  their  numbers,  so  as  to  be  incapable  of  future ' 
attacks ;  and  as  die  reduction  of  the  island  of  Gua- 
deloupe would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  sugar  colo- 
nies ;  Mr.  Moore  proposed  that  the  armament  should 
immediately  proceed  to  that  island  :  and  the  gen- 
eral agreed  to  the  proposal.  The  reasons  produced 
on  this  occasion  are,  we  apprehend,  such  as  may 
be  urged  against  every  operation  of  war.    Certain 
it  is,  no  conquest  can  be  attempted,  either  by  sea  or 
land,  without  exposing  the  ships  and  troope  to  a 
possibility  of  being  disabled  and  diminished ;  and 
the  same  possibility  militated  as  strongly  against  am 
attempt  upon  Guadeloupe,  as  it  could  possibly  dis- 
courage tine  attack  of  St.  Pierre.    Besides,  Mar- 
tinique was  an  object  of  greater  importance  than 
Guadeloupe  (3) ;  as  being  the  principal  place  pos- 
sessed by  the  French  in  those  seas,  and  that  to 
which  the  operations  of  the  armament  were  ex- 
pressly limited  by  the  instructions  received  from 
the  ministry.    St.  Pierre,  was  a  place  of  considera 
ble  commerce ;  and  at  that  very  juncture  above 
forty  ssil  of  merchant  ships  lay  at  anchor  in  the 
bay.    The  town  was  defended  by  a  citadel  regularly 
fortified,  but  at  that*  time  poorly  garrisoned,  and  so 
situated  as  to  be  accessible  to  tho  fire  of  the  whole 
squadron ;  for  the  shore  was  bold,  and  the  water 
sufficient  to  float  any  ship  of  the  line.    Before  the 
resolution  of  proceeding  to  Guadaloupe  was  taken, 
the  commodore  had  ordered  the  bay  to  be  sounded  ; 
and  directed  the  Rippon  to  advance,  and  sileure  a 
battery  situated  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  northward 
of  St.    Pierre.    Accordingly,  captain  Jekyll,  wbe 
commanded  that  suip,  stood   in,  and  anchoring 
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elMO  to  the  •bore,  attacked  It  with  arch  impetuosity, 
that  in  a  few  minutes  it  was  abandoned.  At  the 
same  time  the  Rippon  was  exposed  to  the  fire  of 
three  other  batteries,  from  which  she  received  con- 
siderable damage  bom  in  her  hall  and  rigging  ;  and 
was  in  great  danger  of  running  aground,  when 
orders  were  given  to  tow  her  oat  of  danger. 

DESCENT  ON  GUADALOUPE. 

The  whole  armament  having  abandoned  the  de- 
sign on  Martinique,  directed  their  coarse  to  Guada- 
loupe;  another  of  the  Caribbee  islands,  lying  at 
the  distance  of  thirty  leagues  to  the  westward, 
about  fifeen  leagues  in  length,  and  twelve  in 
breadth ;  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  small  channel, 
which  the  inhabitants  cross  in  a  ferry-boat.  The 
western  division  is  known  by  the  name  of  Basse- 
terre ;  and  here  the  metropolis  stands,  defended  by 
the  citadel  and  other  fortifications.  The  eastern 
part,  called  Grandterre,  is  destitute  of  fresh  water, 
which  abounds  in  the  other  division ;  and  is  defend- 
ed by  Fort-Louis,  with  a  redoubt,  which  commands 
the  road  in  the  district  of  Gosier.  The  cat,  or 
canal,  that  separates  the  two  parts,  is  distinguished 
by  the  appellation  of  the  Salt-River,  haying  a  road 
or  bay  at  each  end ;  namely,  the  great  Cul  de  Sac, 
and  the  small  Cul  de  Sac.  Guadaloupe  is  encum- 
bered with  high  mountains  and  precipices,  to 
which  the  inhabitants  used  to  convey  their  valuable 
effects  in  time  of  danger :  but  here  are  also  beauti- 
ful plains  watered  by  brooks  and  rivers,  which  fer- 
tilise the  soil,  enabling  it  to  produce  a  great  quan- 
tity of  sugar,  cotton,  indigo,  tobacco,  and  cassia ; 
besides  plenty  of  rice,  potatoes,  all  kinds  of  pulse, 
and  fruit  peculiar  to  the  island.  The  country  is 
populous  and  flourishing,  and  the  government  com- 
prehends two  smaller  islands  called  All-Saints, 
and  Deseada,  which  appear  at  a  small  distance 
from  the  coast,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island. 
The  British  squadron  having  arrived  at  Basseterre, 
it  was  resolved  to  make  a  general  attack  by  sea 
upon  tho  citadel,  tho  town,  and  other  batteries  by 
which  it  was  defended.  A  disposition  being  made 
for  mis  purpose,  the  large  ships  took  their  respect- 
ive stations  next  morning,  which  was  the  twenty- 
third  day  of  January.  At  nine,  the  lion,  command- 
ed by  captain  Trelawney,  began  the  engagement 
against  a  battery  of  nine  guns ;  and  the  rest  of  the 
fleet  continued  to  place  themselves  abreast  of  the 
other  batteries  and  the  citadel,  which  mounted 
forty-six  cannon,  besides  two  mortars.  The 
action  in  a  little  time  became  general,  and  was 
maintained  on  both  sides  for  several  hours  with 
great  vivacity ;  while  the  commodore,  who  had 
shifted  his  pendant  into  the  Woolwich  frigate,  kept 
aloof  without  gun-shot,  that  he  might  be  the  more 
disengaged  to  view  the  state  of  the  battle  (4),  and 
give  his  orders  with  the  greater  deliberation.  This 
expedient  of  an  admiral's  removing  his  flag?  and 
retiring  from  the  action  while  his  own  ship  is  en- 
gaged, however  consonant  to  reason,  we  do  not 
remember  to  have  seen  practised  upon  any  occa- 
sion, except  in  one  .instance  at  Carthagena,  where 
Sir  Cbaloner  Ogle  quitted  his  own  ship,  when  she 
was  ordered  to  stand  in,  and  cannonade  the  fort  of 
Boca-Cbica.  In  this  present  attack,  all  the  sea 
commanders  behaved  with  extraordinary  spirit  and 
resolution,  particularly  the  captains  Leslie,  Burnet, 
Gayton,  Jekyll,  Trelawney,  and  Shuldam ;  who,  in 
the  hottest  tumult  of  the  action,  distinguished 
themselves  equally  by  their  courage,  impetuosity, 
and  deliberation.  About  five  in  the  afternoon,  the 
fire  of  the  citadel  slackened.  The  Burford  and 
Berwick  were  driven  out  to  sea ;  so  that  captain 
Shuldam,  in  the  Panther,  was  unsustaiued;  and 
two  batteries  played  upon  the  Rippon,  captain  Je- 
kyH,  who  by  two  in  the  afternoon  silenced  the  guns 
of  one,  called  the  Morne-rougc  ;  but  at  the  same 
time  could  not  prevent  his  ship  from  running 
aground.  The  enemy  perceiving  her  disaster,  as- 
sembled in  great  numbers  on  the  hill,  and  lined  the 
trenches,  from  whence  they  poured  in  a  severe  fire 
of  mubketry.  The  militia  afterwards  brought  up  a 
cannon  of  eighteen  pound  ball,  and  for  two  hours 
raked  her  fore  and  aft  with  considerable  effect : 
nevertheless,  captain  Jekyll  returned  the  fire  with 
equal  courage  and  perseverance,  though  his  people 
dropped  on  every  side,  until  all  his  grape-shot  and 
wadding  were  expended,  and  all  his  rigging  cut 
to  pieces  ;  to  crown  his  misfortune,  a  box,  contain- 
ing nine  hundred  cartridges,  blew  up  on-  the  poop, 
and  set  the  ebip  on  fire  j  which,  however,  was  soon 
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the  mean  time,  the  captain 
threw  out  a  signal  of  distress  ;  to  which  no  regard 
was  paid  (5),  till  captain  Lestte,  of  the  Bristol, 
coming  from  sea,  and  observing  her  situation,  ran 
in  between  the  Rippon  and  the  battery  ;  and  en- 
gaged with  such  impetuosity,  as  made  an  imme- 
diate diversion  m  favour  of  captain  Jekyll,  whose 
ship  remained  agrouud,  notwithstanding  all  the 
assistance  that  could  be  given,  till  midnight,  when 
she  floated,  and  escaped  from  the  very  jaws  of 
destruction.  At  seven  in  the  evening,  all  the  other 
large  ships,  harms;  silenced  the  guns  to  which  they 
had  been  respectively  opposed,  joined  the  rest  of 
the  fleet.  The  four  bombs  being  anchored  near 
the  shore,  began  to  ply  the  town  with  shells  and 
carcasses ;  so  that  in  a  little  time  the  houses  were 
in  flames,  the  magazines  of  gunpowder  blew  up 
with  the  most  terrible  explosion  ;  and  about  ten 
o'clock  the  whole  place  biased  out  in  one  general 
conflagration.  Next  day,  at  two  in  the  afternoon, 
the  fleet  came  to  an  anchor  in  the  road  to  Basse- 
terre, where  they  found  the  hulls  of  divers  ships 
which  the  enemy  had  set  on  fire  at  their  approach : 
several  ships  turned  out  and  endeavoured  to 
escape,  but  were  intercepted  and  taken  by  the 
English  squadron.  At  fire,  the  troops  landed  with- 
out opposition,  and  took  possession  of  the  town  and 
citadel,  which  they  found  entirely  abandoned. 
They  learned  from  a  Genoese  deserter,  that  tho 
regular  troops  of  the  island  consisted  of  five  com- 
panies only,  the  number  of  the  whole  not  exceeding 
one  hundred  men  ;  and  that  they  had  lain  a  train 
to  blow  up  tho  powder  magazine  in  the  citadel : 
but  had  been  obliged  to  retreat  with  such  precipi- 
tation, as  did  not  permit  them  to  execute  this  de- 
sign. The  train  was  immediately  cut  off,  and  the 
magazine  secured.  The  nails  with  which  they  had 
spiked  up  their  cannon  were  drilled  out  by  tho 
matrosses ;  and  in  the  mean  time  the  British  co- 
lours were  hoisted  on  the  parapet.  Part  of  the 
troops  took  possession  of  an  advantageous  post  on 
an  eminence,  and  part  entered  the  town  which 
still  continued  burning  with  great  violence.  In 
the  morning,  at  day -break,  the  enemy  appeared,  .to 
the  number  of  two  thousand,  about  four  miles  from 
the  town,  as  if  they  intended  to  throw  up  intrennh- 
ments  In  the  neighbourhood  of  a  house  where  the 
governor  had  fixed  his  head-quarters,  declaring  ho 
Would  maintain  his  ground  to  the  last  extremity. 
To  this  resolution,  indeed,  he  was  encouraged  by 
the  nature  of  the  ground,  and  the  neighbourhood 
of  a  pass  called  the  Dos  d'Ane,  a  cleft  through  a 
mountainous  ridge,  opening  a  communication  with 
Capesterre,  a  more  level  and  beautiful  part  of  the 
island.  The  ascent  from  Basseterre  to  this  pass 
was  so  very  steep,  and  the  way  so  broken  and  in- 
terrupted by  rocks  and  gullies,  that  there  was  no 
prospect  of  attacking  it  with  success,  except  at  the 
first  landing,  when  the  inhabitants  were  under  the 
dominion  of  a  panic.  They  very  soon  recovered  their 
spirits  and  recollection,  assembled  and  fortified 
themselves  among  the  hills,  armed  and  arrayed 
their,  negroes,  and  affected  to  hold  the  invaders  at 
defiance.  A  flag  of  truce  being  sent,  with  offers  of 
terms  to  their  governor,  the  chevalier  d'Etriel,  he 
rejected  them  in  a  letter,  with  which  -his  subse- 
quent conduct  bat  ill  agreed.  [See  note  3  S,  at 
the  end  of  this  Vol.)  Indeed  from  the  beginning, 
bis  deportment  had  been  such  as  gave  s  very  un- 
favourable impression  of  his  character.  When  the 
British  squadron  advanced  to  the  attack,  instead 
of  visiting  in  person  the  citadel  and  the  batteries, 
in  order  to  encourage  and  animate  his  people  by 
bis  exhortation  and  example,  he  retired  out  of  the 
reach  of  danger  to  a  distant  plantation,  where  he 
remained  a  tame  spectator  of  the  destruction  in 
which  his  principal  town  and  citadel  were  involved. 
Next  morning,  when  he  ought  to  have  exerted 
himself  in  preventing  the  disembarkation  of  the 
English  troops,  who  had  a  difficult  shore  and  violent 
surf  to  surmount,  and  when  he  might  have  defend- 
ed the  intrenchments  and  lines  which  had  been 
made  to  oppose  their  landing,  he  abandoned  all 
these  advantages,  and  took  shelter  among  the 
mountains  that  were  deemed  inaccessible. 

But,  howsoever  deficient  the  governor  might 
have  been  in  the  article  of  courage,  certain  it  is  the 
inhabitants  behaved  with  great  spirit  and  activity  in 
defence  of  their  country.  They  continually  haras- 
sed tho  scouring  detachments,  by  firing  upon  them 
from  woods  and  sugar  plantations,  which  last 
tho  English  burned  about  their  ears  in  reseat* 
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meut.  Their  aimed  negro—  were  very  expert  la 
this  kind  of  bush  flf  hting.  The  natives  or  militia 
appeared  in  considerable  parties,  and  even  encoun- 
tered detached  bodies  of  the  British  army.  A  lady 
of  masculine  courage,  whose  name  was  Dueharmy, 
having  armed  her  slaves,  they  made  several  bold 
attempts  upon  an  advanced  post,  occupied  by  major 
Melville,  and  threw  up  intrenchments  upon  a  hill 
opposite  to  the  station  of  this  officer,  who  had  all 
along  signalised  himself  by  his  uncommon  intrepid- 
ity, vigilance,  and  conduct.  At  length  the  works  of 
this  virago  were  stormed  by  a  regular  detachment, 
which,  alter  an  obstinate'  and  dangerous  conflict, 
entered  the  intrenchment  sword  in  hand,  and 
burned  the  houses  and  plantations.  8ome  of  the 
enemy  were  killed,  and  a  great  number  taken.  Of 
the  English  detachment  twelve  soldiers  were  slain, 
and  thirty  wounded,  including  three  subaltern  offi- 
cers, one  of  whom  lost  his  arm.  The  greatest  body 
of  the  enemy  always  appeared  at  the  governor^ 
head-quarters,  where  they  had  raised  a  redoubt, 
and  thrown  up  intrenchments.  From  these  a  con- 
siderable detachment  advanced  on  the  sixth  day  of 
February,  in  the  morning,  towards  the  citadel,  and 
fell  in  with  an  English  party,  whom  they  engaged 
with  great  vivacity ;  but,  after  a  short  though  warm 
dispute,  they  were  obliged  to  retire  with  some  loss. 
Without  all  doubt,  the  inhabitants  of  Guadeloupe 
pursued  the  most  sensible  plan  that  could  possibly 
have  been  projected  for  their  own  safety.  Instead 
of  hasarding  a  general  engagement  against  regular 
troops,  in  which  they  could  have  no  prospect  of 
success,  they  resolved  to  weary  them  out  by  main- 
taining a  kind  of  petty  war  in  separate  parties,  to 
alarm  and  harass  the  English  with  hard  duty  in  a 
sultry  climate,  where  they  were  but  indifferently 
supplied  with  provision  and  refreshment.  Nor  were 
their  hopes  in  this  particular  disappointed.  Both 
the  army  and  the  navy  were  invaded  with  fevers, 
and  other  diseases,  epidemical  in  those  hot  coun- 
tries ;  and  the  regimental  hospitals  were  so  crowd- 
ed, that  it  was  judged  convenient  to  send  rive  hun- 
dred sick  men  to  the  island  of  Antigua,  where  they 
might  be  properly  attended. 

FORT-LOUIS  REDUCED,  dec. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  reduction  of  the  islanders 
en  the  side  of  Ouadaioupe^ppearins  more  and  more 
impracticable,  the  general  resolved  to  transfer  the 
seat  of  war  to  the  eastern  and  more  fertile  part  of 
the  island,  catted  Grandterre,  which,  as  we  have 
already  observed,  was  defended  by  a  strong  battery, 
called  Fort-Louis.  In  pursuance  of  this  determina- 
tion, the  great  ships  were  sent  round  to  Grandterre, 
in  order  to  reduce  this  fortification,  which  they  ac- 
cordingly attacked  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  Febru- 
ary. After  a  severe  cannonading,  which  lasted  six 
hoars,  a  body  of  marines  being  landed,  with  the 
Highlanders  (6),  they  drove  the  enemy  from  their 
Intrenchments  sword  in  hand ;  and,  taking  posses- 
sion of  the  fort,  hoisted  the  English  colours.  In  a 
few  days  after  this  exploit,  general  Hopson  dying 
at  Basseterre,  the  chief  command  devolved  on  gen- 
eral Barrmgton,  who  resolved  to  prosecute  the  final 
leduction  of  the  island  with  vigour  and  despatch. 
As  one  step  towards  this  conquest,  the  commodore 
ordered  two  ships  of  war  to  cruise  off  the  Island  of 
Saint  Eustatia,  and  prevent  the  Dutch  traders  from 
assisting  the  natives  of  Guadaloupe,,  whom  they  had 
hitherto  constantly  supplied  with  provision  since 
they  retired  to  the  mountains.  General  Barring- 
ton,  on  the  very  first  day  of  bis  command,  ordered 
the  troops  who  were  encamped  to  strike  their  tents 
and  huts,  that  the  enemy  might  imagine  he  intended 
to  remain  in  this  quarter ;  but  in  a  few  days  the 
batteries  in  and  about  Basseterre  were  blown  up 
and  destroyed,  tho  detachments  recalled  from  the 
advanced  posts,  and  the  whole  army  re-embarked, 
except  one  regiment,  with  a  detachment  of  artil- 
lery, left  in  garrison  at  the  citadel,  the  command  of 
which  was  bestowed  on  colonel  Debrisay,  an  ac- 
complished officer  of  great  experience.  The  enemy 
no  sooner  perceived  the  coast  clear  than  they  de- 
scended from  tho  hills,  and  endeavoured  to  take 
possession  of  the  town,  from  which,  however,  they 
were  driven  by  the  fire  of  the  citadel.  They  after- 
wards erected  a  battery,  from  whence  they  annoyed 
this  fortiflcation  both  with  shot  and  shells,  and  even 
threatened  a  regular  attack ;  bnt  as  often  as  they 
approached  the  place,  they  were  repulsed  by  sallies 
Irom  the  castle  (7).  In  tho  midst  of  these  hostilities, 
the  gallant  Debruay,  together  with  major  Trollop, 


one  lieutenant,  two 
men  soldiers,  were  blown  up,  and 
explosion  of  a  powder  magaaine  at  t 
of  the  south  east  bastion.  The  confusion  n« 
produced  by  each  an  unfortunate  accident, 
aged  the  enemy  to  come  pouring  do* 
huts,  in  order  to  make  their  advantage  of 
ter ;  bnt  they  were  soon  repulsed  by  the  fire  of  the 
garrison.     The  general,  being  made 
with  the  fate  of  colonel  Debrisay, 
government  of  the  fort  upon  major  Melville, 
sent  thither  the  chief  engineer  to  repair  and  im- 
prove the  fortifications. 

ENGLISH  FLEET  SAILS  TO  DOMINIQUE. 

In  the  mean  time,  commodore  Moore  having  re- 
ceived certain  intelligence  that  monsieur  de  Bean- 
part  had  arrived  at  Martinique,  with  a  sow 
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consisting  of  eight  sail  of  the  line  and  three  _ 
having  on  board  a  whole  battalion  of  Swiss,  and 
some  other  troops,  to  reinforce  the  garrisons  of  the 
island,  he  called  in  his  cruisers,  and  sailed  imme- 
diately to  the  bay  of  Dominique,  an  island  to  wind. 
ward,  at  the  distance  of  nine  leagues  from  Guade- 
loupe, whence  he  could  always  sad  to  oppose  any 
design  which  the  French  commander  might  fbrsn 
against  the  operations  of  the  British  armamnnfi 
For  what  reason  Mr.  Moore  did  not  sail  immodinto 
ly  to  the  bay  of  Port-Royal  in  Martinique,  where  he 
■new  the  French  squadron  lay  at  anchor,  we  shaS 
not  pretend  to  determine.  Had  he  taken  that  step, 
M.  Bompart  must  either  have  given  him  battle,  or 
retired  Into  the  Garenage,  behind  the  citadel ;  am 
which  last  case,  the  English  commander  might  have 
anchored  between  Pigeon-Island  and  Fort-Negro, 
and  thus  blocked  him  up  effectually.  By  retiring 
to  Dominique,  he  left  the  sea  open  to  French  priva- 
teers, who  rowed  along  the  coasts  of  these  islands, 
and  in  a  very  little  time  carried  into  Martinique 
above  fourscore  merchant  ships,  belonging  to  the 
subjects  of  Great  Britain.  These  continual  depre- 
dations, committed  under  the  nose  of  the  English 
commodore,  irritated  the  planters  of  the  iTiifllhm 
islands,  some  of  whom  are  said  to  have 
unfavourable  reports  of  that  gentleman's 
{St*  note  8  T,  at  Hu  end  (tfthis  FoL] 

GEN.  BARRINGTON  TAKES  GOSIER,  &c 
Gknxsal  Babsihoto it  being  left  with  no  snore 
than  one  ship  of  forty  guns  for  the  protection  of  dm 
transports,  formed  a  plan  of  prosecuting  the  war  in 
Guadaloupe  by  detachments,  and  the  suooeas  fully 
answered  his  expectation.  He  determined  to  make 
a  descent  on  the  division  of  the  island  cafled  Grand- 
terre, and  for  that  purpose  allotted  six  hundred 
men ;  who,  under  the  command  of  colonel  Cm 
landed  between  the  towns  of  St.  Anne  and 
Francois;  and  destroyed  some  batteries  of 
enemy,  from  whom  he  sustained  very  Utile  njipool 
tion.  While  he  was  thus  employed,  a  detachment 
of  three  hundred  men  attacked  the  town  of  Gossar, 
which,  notwithstanding  a  severe  fire,  they  took  by 
storm,  drove  the  garrison  into  the  woods,  set  fire  to 
the  place,  and  demolished  the  battery  and  intrench- 
ment raised  for  its  defence.    This  service 


happily  performed,  the  detachment  was  ordered  to 
force  their  way  to  Fort-Louis,  while  tho  garrison  of 
that  castle  was  directed  to  make  two  sallies  in  order 
to  favour  their  irruption.  They  accordingly  pea*. . 
trated,  with  some  loss  sustained  in  forcing  a  strong ' 
pass,  and  took  possession  of  a  battery  which  the 
enemy  had  raised  against  the  English  camp,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Fort-Louis.  The  general,  having 
hitherto  succeeded  in  hia  designs,  formed  tho 
scheme  of  surprising  at  one  time  the  three  towns 
of  Petit-bourg,  Gonoyave,  and  St.  Mary,  situated 
on  the  Basseterre  side  of  the  little  Cul  de  Sae, 
and  committed  the  execution  of  it  to  the  coloaesi 
Crump  and  Clavering:  bnt  the  night  appointed 
for  the  service  proved  exceedingly  dark  and  tem- 
pestuous ;  and  the  negro  conductors  were  so 
frightened,  that  they  ran  several  of  the  fiat-bot- 
tomed boats  on  the  shoals  that  skirt  this  part  of 
the  island.  Colonel  Clavering  landed  with  about 
eighty  men  ;  but  found  himself  so  entangled  with 
mangrove  trees,  and  the  mud  so  impassably  deep, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  re-embark,  though  not  be- 
fore the  enemy  had  discovered  his  design.  This 
project  having  miscarried,  the  general  detached 
the  same  commanders,  whose  gallantry  and  con- 
duct cannot  be  sufficiently  applauded,  with  a  de- 
tachment of  fifteen  hundred  men,  including 
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hundred  red  fifty  volunteers  from  Antigua,  to 
land  in  a  bay  not  to  from  me  town  of  ArnonviHe, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  little  Cul  do  Sac,  under  the 
protection  of  bit  majesty*!  ship  Woolwich.  The 
enemy  made  no  opposition  to  tUteir  landing ;  but 
retreated,  a*  the  English  advanced,  to  a  strong  in- 
Drenchment  thrown  ap  behind  the  river  Licorne,  a 
post  of  the  utmost  importance,  as  it  covered  the 
whole  country  as  far  as  the  bay  of  Mahaut,  where 
provisions  andsupplies  of  all  sorts  were  landed  from 
St.  Eustatia.  The  river  was  rendered  inaccessible, 
by  a  morass  covered  with  mangroves,  except  at  two 
narrow  passes,  which  they  had  fortified  with  a  re- 
doubt, and  intrenchments  well  paDisadoed,  mounted 
with  cannon,  and  defended  by  a  numerous  militia : 
besides,  the  narrow  roads,  through  which  only  they 
could  bo  attacked,  were  intersected  with  deep  and 
wide  ditches.  Notwithstanding  these  disadvantages, 
the  English  commanders  determined  to  hazard  an 
assault.  While  four  field-pieces  and  two  howitzers 
maintained  a  constant  fire  upon  the  top  of  the  in- 
trenchmeuts,  the  regiment  ofDuroure  and  the  High- 
landers advanced  under  mis  cover,  firing  by  pla- 
toons with  the  utmost  regularity.  The  enemy,  in- 
timidated by  their  cool  and  resolute  behaviour,  be- 
fan  to  abandon  the  first  in  frenchmen  t  on  the  left. 
Then  the  Highlanders  drawing  their  swords,  and 
sustained  by  part  of  the  regiment,  threw  them- 
selves in  with  their  usual  impetuosity,  and  followed 
the  fugitives  pell-mell  into  the  redoubt,  of  which, 
they  took,  possession:  but  they  still  maintained 
their  ground  within  the  intrenchments  on  the  right, 
from  whence  they  annoyed  the  assailants  both  with 
musketry  and  cannon.  In  half  an  hour,  an  occa- 
sional bridge  being  made,  the  English  troops  passed 
the  river,  in  order  to  attack  this  post,  which  the 
enemy  abandoned  with  precipitation  j  notwithstand- 
ing all  their  haste,  however,  about  seventy  were 
taken  prisoners,  and  among  those  some  of  the  most 
considerable  inhabitants  of  the  island.  This  advan- 
tage cost  the  English  two  officers  and  thirteen  men 

>     killed,  and  above  fifty  wounded. 

The  roads  being  mended  for  the  passage  of  the 
artillery,  the  troops  advanced  towards  Petitbourg, 
harassed  in  weir  march  by  Hying  bodies  of  the 
enemy,  and  arrived  late  at  night  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Lizarde,  the  only  ford  of  which  the  French 
had  fortified  with  strong  mtrenchments,  protected 
by  a  battery  of  four  cannon,  erected  on  a  rising 

i  ground  in  their- rear.  Colonel  Clavering,  while  he 
amused  them  all  night  at  mis  place  by  a  constant 
Are  into  their  lines,  transported  in  two  canoes, 
Which  he  launched  about  a  mile  and  a  half  farther 
down  the  river,  a  sufficient  number  of  troops,  by 
day-break,  to  attack  them  on  the  other  side  in  flank, 
while  he  advanced  in  front  at  the  head  of  his  little 
army;  but  they  did  not  think  proper  to  sustain  the 
assault.  On  the  contrary,  they  no  sooner  perceived 
bis  intention,  than  they  forsook  the  post,  and  fled 
without  order.  Colonel  Clavering,  naving  passed 
the  river,  pursued  them  to  Petitbourg,  which  they 
had  also  fortified ;  and  here  he  found  captain  Uve- 
dale,  of  the  Grenada  bomb-ketch,  throwing  shells 
into  the  redoubt.  Ho  forthwith  sent  detachments 
to  occupy  the  neighbouring  heights ;  a  circumstance 
which  the  enemy  no  sooner  observed  than 
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i  they  de- 
serted the  placed  and  retired  with  great  expedition. 


army,  the  French  abandoned  at  his  approach,  after 
having  made  a  hasty  discharge  of  their  artillery. 
At  the  same  time  colonel  Crump  was  detached  with 
•even  hundred  men  to  the  bay  of  Mahaut,  where  he 
burned  the  town  and  batteries,  which  he  found 
abandoned,  together  with  a  vast  quantity  of  provi- 
sions, which  had  been  brought  from  the  island  of 
Saint  Bostatia.  Colonel  Clavering,  having  left  a 
•man  garrison  at  Petitbourg,  began  his  march  on 
the  twentieth  day  of  the  month  towards  Saint 
Mary's,  where  he  understood  the  enemy  had  col- 
lected their  whole  force,  thrown  up  intrenchments, 
and  raised  bexricadoes :  but  they  had  left  their  rear 
unguarded.  The  English  commander  immediately 
detached  colonel  Barlow  with  a  body  of  troops,  to 
•ttack  them  from  that  quarter,  whilst  he  himself 
advanced  against  the  front  of  their  intrenchment. 
They  stood  but  one  cannon-shot,  and  then  fled  to 
their  lines  and  batteries  at  Saint  Mary's,  the  flanks 
•fwhkh  were  covered  with  woods  and  precipices. 
When  they  perceived  the  English  troops  endea- 
vouring to  surmount  these  difficulties,  and  turn 


their  lines,  they  quitted  them,  m  order  to  oppose 
the  design,  and  were  immediately  attacked  with 
such  vivacity,  in  the  face  of  a  severe  fire  of  muske- 
try and  cannon,  that  they  abandoned  their  ground, 
and  fled  in  the  utmost  confusion,  leaving  the  field 
and  all  their  artillery  to  the  victors,  who  took  up 
their  quarters  for  that  night  at  Saint  Mary's.  Next 
day  they  entered  the  charming  country  of  Cape- 
sterre,  where  eight  hundred  and  seventy  negroes 
belonging  to  one  planter  surrendered  at  discretion. 
Here  colonel  Clavering  was  met  by  messieurs  do 
ClainvQliers  and  Duqueruy,  deputed  by  the  princi- 

1>al  inhabitants  of  the  island  to  know  what  capitu- 
ation  would  be  granted.  These  he  conducted  te 
Petitbourg,  where  they  were  presented  te  general 
Barrington;  who,  considering  the  absence  of  tho 
fleet,  the  small  number  of  his  forces  daily  diminish- 
ing, the  difficulty  of  the  country,  and  the  possibility 
of  the  enemy's  being  reinforced  from  Martinique, 
wisely  took  the  advantage  of  the  present  panic, 
and  settled  terms  of  capitulation  without  delay. 
The  sanity  of  this  resolution  soon  appeared.  The 
inhabitants  had  just  signed  the  agreement,  when  a 
messenger  arrived  in  their  camp,  with  information 
that  M.  de  Beauharnois,  the  general  of  the  French 
islands,  had  landed  at  Saint  Anne's,  to  the  wind- 
ward, with  a  reinforcement  from  Martinique,  con- 
sisting of  six  hundred  regulars  from  Europe,  about 
fifteen  hundred  volunteers,  besides  a  great  number 
of  the  militia  drafted  from  the  companies  of  Mar- 
tinique, with  a  great  supply  of  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion, mortars  and  artillery,  under  convoy  of  the 
squadron  commanded  by  M.  de  Bompart ;  who  no 
sooner  learned  that  the  capitulation  was  signed, 
than  be  re-embarked  the  troops  and  stores  with  all 

Kssible  expedition,  and  returned  to  Martinique, 
us  we  see  the  conquest  of  this  important  island, 
which  is  said  to  produce  a  greater  quantity  of  sugar 
than  is  made  in  any  of  the  English  plantations,  was) 
as  much  owing  to  accident  as  to  the  valour  of  the 
troops  and  the  conduct  of  the  general :  fbr,*had  the 
reinforcement  arrived  an  hour  sooner  than  it  ac- 
tually landed,  in  all  probability  the  English  would 
have  found  it  Impracticable  to  finish  the  reduction 
of  Guadeloupe.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  natives  cer- 
tainly deserved  great  commendation,  not  only  for 
persevering  so  gallantly  in  the  defence  of  their 
country,  but  also  for  their  fortitude  in  bearing  every 
species  of  distress.  They  now  quitted  the  Doe 
d/Ane,  and  all  their  other  posts,  and  returned  to 
their  respective  habitations.  The  town  of  Basse- 
terre being  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ashes,  the  inhabit- 
ants began  to  clear  away  the  rubbish,  and  erect 
occasional  sheds,  where  they  resumed  their  several 
occupations  with  that  good  humour  so  peculiar  to 
the  French  nation :  and  general  Barnngton  hu- 
manely indulged  them  with  all  the  assistance  fax 
his  power. 

ISLAND*  OF  MARIOALANTE  TAKEN. 

Thb  small  islands  of  Deseada,  Los  Santos,  and 
Petitterre,  were  comprised  in  the  capitulation  of 
Guadeloupe.  The  inhabitants  of  Marigalante,  which 
lies  about  three  leagues  to  the  south-east  of  Grand- 
terra,  extending  twenty  miles  in  length,  fiftocn  in 
breadth,  flat  and  fertile,  but  poorly  watered  and  ill 
fortified,  having  refused  to  submit  when  summoned 
by  the  squadron  to  surrender,  general  Barrington 
resolved  to  reduce  them  by  force.  He  embarked  a 
body  of  troops  on  board  of  transports,  which  sailed 
thither  under  convoy  of  three  ships  of  war  and  two 
bomb  vessels  from  Prince  Rupert's  Bay,  and  at 
their  appearance  the  islanders  submitting,  received 
an  English  garrison.  Before  this  period,  commo* 
dore  Moore  having  received  intelligence  that  M.  de 
Bompart  had  sailed  from  Martinique,  with  a  design 
to  land  a  reinforcement  on  Guadeloupe,  and  that 
his  squadron  was  seen  seven  leagues  to  windward 
of  Marigalante,  he  sailed  from  Prince  Rupert* s  Bay, 
and  turned  to  windward.  After  having  been  beating 
about  for  five  days  to  very  little  purpose,  he  reoeiv 
ed  notice  from  one  of  has  cruisers,  that  the  French 
admiral  had  returned  to  Martinique :  upon  which 
information  he  retired  quietly  to  his  former  station 
in  the  bay  of  Dominique,  the  people  of  which  were 
so  insolent  as  to  affirm,  in  derision,  that  the  Bnglistt 
squadron  sailed  on  one  aide  of  the  island,  and  the 
French  upon  the  other,  that  they  might  be  sure  of 
not  meeting ;  but  this,  without  doubt,  was  an  impu- 
dent calumny  (8). 

General  Barrington,  having  happily  finished  the 
conquest  of  Guadeloupe,  gave  notice  to  the  com. 
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dore,  that  ho  intended  to  send  hack  part  of  the 
)ps  with  the  transports,  to  England,  abont  the 
ginning  of  July.  In  consequence  of  this  inthna- 
1,  Mr.  Moore  sailed  with  his  squadron  to  Basse- 
re  road,  where  he  was  next  day  joined  by  two 
ps  of  die  line  from  England,  which  rendered 
a  greatly  superior  in  strength  to  the  commander 
the  French  squadron,  who  had  retired  to  the 
ind  of  Grenada,  lying  about  eight  leagues  from 
adaloupe.  Here  ne  was  discovered  by  the  ship 
ppon,  whose  captain  returned  immediately  to 
sseterre,  to  make  the  commodore  acquainted 
th  this  circumstance :  but  before  he  could  weigh 
chor,  a  frigate  arrived  with  information,  that 
mpart  had  quitted  Grenada,  and  was  supposed 
nave  directed  bis  course  to  Hispaniola.  The  conv 
>dore  immediately  despatched  the  Ludlow  Castle 
th  this  intelligence  to  admiral  Goats,  who  com- 
inded  the  squadron  at  Jamaica.  General  Bar- 
igton  having  made  a  tour  of  the  island,  in  order 
visit  and  repair  such  fortifications  as  he  thought 
cessary  to  be  maintained,  and  the  affairs  relating 
the  inhabitants  being  entirely  settled,  he  sent 
9  Highlanders,  with  a  body  of  drafts,  to  North 
nerica,  under  convoy :  he  garrisoned  the  principal 
*ength  of  the  island,  and  left  the  chief  command 
colonel  Crump,  who  had  for  some  time  acted  as 
igadier-general ;  colonel  Clavering  having  been 
nt  home  to  England  with  the  account  of  the 
pitulation.  Colonel  Melville,  who  had  signalised 
mself  in  a  remarkable  manner  ever  since  their 
st  landing,  continued  governor  of  the  citadel  at 
isseterre ;  and  the  command  at  Grandterre  was 
nferred  on  colonel  Delgarno.  Three  complete 
ghnents  were  allotted  as  a  sufficient  guard  lor  the 
bole  island,  and  the  other  three  were  embarked 
r  England.  General  Barrington  himself  went  on 
>ard  the  Roebuck  in  the  latter  end  of  June,  and 
ok  his  departure  for  England.  About  a  month 
ter,  the  transports,  under  convoy  of  captain 
ughes,  with  a  small  squadron,  set  sail  for  Great 
ritain ;  while  commodore  Moore,  with  his  large 
>et,  directed  his  course  to  Antigua. 

TREATY  WITH  THE  INDIANS. 

While  this  armament  had  been  employed  in  the 
inquest  of  Guadeloupe,  North-America  exhibited 
ill  more  sanguinary  scenes  of  war  and  devastation ; 
hich,  in  order  properly  to  introduce,  it  will  be  ne- 
Msary  to  explain  the  steps  that  were  taken  on  this 
mtinent,  previous  to  this  campaign.  In  October 
T  the  preceding  year,  a  grand  assembly  was  held 
:  Easton,  about  ninety  miles  from  Philadelphia ; 
id  there  peace  was  established,  by  a  formal  treaty, 
stween  Great  Britain  and  the  several  nations  of  In- 
tans  inhabiting  the  countrybetween  the  Apalacbian 
lountains  and  the  lakes.  The  Twightwees  however, 
>ttled  between  the  river  Ohio  and  the  lakes,  did 
ot  assist  at  this  treaty,  though  some  steps  had  been 
iken  towards  an  alliance  with  that*people.  The 
inferences  were  managed  by  the  governors  of 
ennsylvania  and  new  Jersey,  accompanied  by  Sir 
William  Johnstone's  deputy  for  Indian  affairs,  four 
tembers  of  the  councilor  Pennsylvania,  six  members 
f  the  assembly,  two  agents  for  the  province  of  New 
ersey,  a  great  number  of  planters  and  citizens  of 
hiiadelphia,  chiefly  Quakers.  They  were  met  by 
le  deputies  and  chiefs  of  the  Mohawks,  Oneidoes, 
'nondagoes.  Cayugas,  Seneca*.  Tuscaroras,  Nanti- 
sques,  and  Conoys:  the  Tuteloes,  Chugnues, 
lelawarea,  and  Unamies ;  the  Minisinks,  Mohicons, 
od  Wappingers;  the  whole  number,  including 
leir  women  and  children,  amounting  to  Ave  bun- 
red.  Some  of  the  Six  Nations,  thinking  them- 
slves  aggrieved  by  the  BritUh  colonists,  who  had 
nprisoned  certain  individuals  of  their  nation,  and 
ad  killed  a  few,  and  treated  others  with  contempt, 
id  not  fail  to  express  their  resentment,  which  had 
een  artfully  fomented  by  the  French  emissaries, 
ven  into  an  open  rapture.  The  Deuwares  and 
linisinks,  in  particular,  complained  that  the  Eng- 
sh  had  encroached  upon  their  lands,  and  on  that 
ocount  were  provoked  to  hostilities :  but  their 
Mef.  Teedyuscung,  had  made  overtures  of  peace ; 
nd  in  the  character  of  ambassador  from  all  the 
'en  Nations,  had  been  very  instrumental  in  forming 
Ms  assembly.  The  chiefs  of  the  Six  Nations, 
bough  very  well  disposed  to  peace,  took  umbrage 
t  the  importance  assumed  by  one  of  the  DeTa- 
rares,  over  whom,  as  their  descendants,  they  exer- 
Ise  a  kind  of  parental  authority ;  and  on  this  ac- 
asion  they  made  no  scruple  to  disclose  their  dis- 


satisfaction. The  business,  therefore',  of  the  Hngtiik 
governors  at  this  congress,  was  to  ascertain  the 
limits  of  the  lands  in  dispute,  reconcile  the  Six 
Nations  with  their  nephews  the  Delawares,  remove 
every  canse  of  miaanderstanding  between  the  Eng- 
lish and  the  Indians,  detach  these  savages  entirely 
from  the  French  interest,  establish  a  firm  peace, 
and  induce  them  to  exert  their  influence  in  persuad- 
ing the  Twightwees  to  accede  to  this  treaty. 
Those  Indians,  though  possessed  of  few  ideas,  cir- 
cumscribed in  their  mental  faculties,  stupid,  brutal, 
and  ferocious,  conduct  themselves  nevertheless,  in 
matters  of  importance  to  the  community,  by  the 
general  maxims  of  reason  and  justice ;  and  their 
treaties  are  always  founded  upon  good  sense,  con- 
veyed in  a  very  ridiculous  manner.  Their  language 
is  guttural,  harsh,  and  polysyllabical ;  and  their 
speech  consists}  of  hyperbolical  metaphors  and 
similes,  which  invest  it  with  an  air  of  dignity,  and 
heighten  the  expression.  They  manage  their  con- 
ferences by  means  of  wampum,  a  kind  of  bead, 
formed  of  a  hard  shell,  either  in  single  strings,  or 
sewed  in  broad  belts  of  different  dimensions,  accord- 
ing to  the  importance  of  the  subject.  Every  pro- 
position is  offered,  every  answer  made,  every 
promise  corroborated,  every  declaration  attested, 
and  every  treaty  confirmed,  by  producing  and  in- 
terchanging these  belts  of  wampum.  The  confer- 
ences were  continued  from  the  eighth  to  the  twcn  ty 
sixth  day  of  October,  when  every  article  was 
settled  to  the  mutual  satisfaction  of  all  parties. 
The  Indian  deputies  were  gratified  with  a  valuable 
present,  consisting  of  looking-glasses,  knives,  tobao 
co-boxes,  sleeve-buttons,  thimbles,  sheers,  gun-locks, 
ivory  combs,  shirts,  shoes,  stockings,  hats,  caps, 
handkerchiefs,  thread,  clothes,  blankets,  gartering, 
serges,  watch-coats,  and  a  few  suits  of  laced  clothes, 
for  their  chieftains.  To  crown  their  happiness,  the 
stores  of  rum  were  opened  :  they  drank  themselves 
into  a  state  of  brutal  intoxication,  and  next  day  re- 
turned in  peace  to  their  respective  places  of  habi- 
tation. 

PLAN  OF  THE  CAMPAIGN. 

This  treaty  with  the  Indians,  who  had  been 
debauched  from  the  Interest  of  Great  Britain, 
auspiciously  paved  the  way  for  those  operations 
which  had  been  projected  against  the  French  settle- 
ments in  Canada.  Instead  of  employing  the  whole) 
strength  of  the  British  arms  in  North  America 
against  one  object,  the  ministry  proposed  to  divide) 
the  forces,  and  make  impressions  on  three  different 
parts  at  once,  that  the  enemy  might  be  divided, 
distracted,  and  weakened,  and  the  conquest  of 
Canada  completed  in  one  campaign.  That  the  suc- 
cess might  be  the  more  certain,  the  different  ex- 
peditions were  planned  in  such  a  manner  aa  to  co- 
operate with  each  other,  and  even  join  occasionally ; 
so  practicable  was  it  thought  for  them  to  maintain 
such  a  correspondence,  as  would  admit  of  a  junction 
of  this  nature.  The  project  of  this  campaign  im- 
ported, that  general  Wolfe,  who  had  distinguished 
himself  so  eminently  in  the  siege  of  Lomsbourg, 
should  proceed  up  the  river  St.  Laurence,  as  soon 
as  the  navigation  should  be  clear  of  ioe,  with  a  body 
of  eight  thousand  men,  and  a  considerable  squadron 
of  ships  from  England,  to  undertake  the  siege  of 
Quebec,  the  capital  of  Canada :  that  general  Am- 
herst, who  commanded  in  chief,  should,  with  another 
army  of  regular  troops  and  provincials,  amounting 
to  twelve  thousand  men,  reduce  Ticonderoga  and 
Crown  Point,  cross  the  lake  Champlain,  and,  pro- 
ceeding along  the  river  Richelieu  to  the  banks  of 
the  river  St.  Laurence,  join  general  Wolfe  in  the 
siege  of  Quebec :  that  brigadier-general  Prideaux, 
with  a  third  body,  reinforced  with  a  considerable 
number  of  friendly  Indians,  assembled  by  the  in- 
fluence and  under  the  command  of  Sir  Wfluas 
Johnston,  should  invest  the  French  fort  erected  by 
the  fall  or  cataract  of  Niagara,  which  was  certainly 
the  most  Important  post  of  all  French  America,  ar 
it  in  a  manner  commanded  all  the  interior  parts  of 
that  vast  continent.  It  overawed  the  whole  coun- 
try of  the  Six  Nations,  who  were  cajoled  into  a 
tame  acquiescence  in  its  betngbuflton  their  territory : 
it  secured  all  the  inland  trade,  the  navigation  of  the 
great  lakes,  the  communication  between  Canada 
and  Louisiana,  and  opened  a  passage  for  inroads 
into  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain.  It  was  proposed 
that  the  British  forces,  having  reduced  Niagara, 
should  be  embarked  on  the  lake  Ontario,  foil  down 
ri*er  St.  Laurence,  besiege  and  take  Montreal,  and 
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flten  Jdta  pr  ee-operate   with   Amherst's    army. 
Besides  these  larger  armaments,  colonel  Stanwuc 
commanded   a  smaller  detachment  for  reducing 
smaller  forts,  and  scouring  the  banks  of  the  lake 
Ontario*    How  far  this  project  was  founded  on 
reasou    and  military  knowledge  may  be  judged 
by  the  following  particulars,  of  which  the  projectors 
were  not  ignorant.    The  navigation  of  the  river  St. 
Laurence  u  dangerous  and  uncertain.    The  city  of 
Quebec  was  remarkably  strong  from  situation  and 
fortification,  from  the  bravery  of  the  inhabitants, 
and   the    number  of  the  garrison.    Monsieur   de 
Montcalm,  an  officer  of  great  courage  and  activity, 
kept  the  neld  between  Montreal  and  Quebec,  with 
a  body  of  eight  or  ten  thousand  men,  consisting  of 
regular  troops  and  disciplined  militia,  reinforced 
by  a  considerable  number  of  armed  Indians ;  and 
another  body  of  reserve  hovered  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of    Montreal,  which  was    the  residence  of 
monsieur  de  VaudreuU,  governor-general  of  Cana- 
da.   The  garrison  of  Niagara  consisted  of  above  six 
hundred  men ;  the  march  to  it  was  tediou.)  and  em- 
barrassed ;  and  Monsieur  de  Levi  scoured  the  coun- 
try with  a  flying  detachment,  well  acquainted  with 
all  the  woods  and  passes.     With  respect  to  general 
Amherst's  share  of  the  plan,  the  forts  of  Ticonde- 
roga  and  Crown-Point  stood  in  his  way.  The  enemy 
were  masters  of  the  lake  Champlain,  and  possessed 
the  strong  fort  of  Chambly,  by  the  fall  of  the  river 
Richelieu,  which  defended  the  pass  to  the  river  St. 
Laurence.   Even  had  these  obstacles  been  removed, 
it  was  hardly  possible  that  he  and  Mr.  Wolfe  should 
arrive  at  Quebec  in  the  same  instant  of  time.    The 
first  that  reached  it,  far  from  being  in  a  condition 
to  undertake  the  siege  of  Quebec,  would  have  run 
the  risk,  of  being  engaged  and  defeated  by  the  cov- 
ering army ;   in  which  case,  the  other  body  must 
have>  been  exposed  to  tbe  most  imminent  hazard  of 
destruction  .  in  the  midst  of  an  enemy's  country,  far 
distant  from  any  place  of  safety  to  which  it  conld 
retreat.    Had  these  disasters  happened  (and,  ac- 
cording to  the  experience  of  war,  they  were  the 
natural  consequences  of  the  scheme),  the  troops  at 
Niagara  would,  in  all  probability,  have  fallen  an 
easy  sacrifice,  unless  they  had  been  so  fortunate  as 
to  receive  intelligence  time  enough  to  accomplish 
their  retreat  before  they  could  be  intercepted.  The 
design  would,  we  apprehend,  have  been  more  .jus- 
tifiable, or  at  least  not  so  liable  to  objection,  had 
Mr.  Amherst  left  two  or  three  regiments  to  protect 
the  frontiers  of  New  York,  and,  joining  Mr.  Wolfe 
with  the  rest,  sailed  up  the  river  St.  Laurence  to 
besiege  Quebec.   Even  in  that  case  the  whole  num- 
ber of  bis  troops  would  not  have  been  sufficient, 
according  to  the  practice  of  war,  to  invest  the  place, 
and  cope  with  the  covering  enemy.    Nevertheless, 
had  the  enterprise  succeeded,  Montcalm  must  either 
have  hazarded  an  engagement  against  great  odds, 
or  retired  farther  into  the  country  :  then  the  route 
would  have  been  open  by  land  and  water  to  Mont- 
real, which  could  have  made  little  resistance.    The 
two  principal  towns  being  taken,  and  the  navigation 
of  the  river  St.  Laurence  blocked  up,  all  the  depen- 
dent forts  must  have  surrendered  at  discretion,  ex- 
cept Niagara,  which  there  was  a  bare  possibility  of 
supplying  at  an  incredible  trouble  and  expense, 
from  the  distant  Mississippi  ;   but,  even  then,  it 
might  have  been  besieged  in  form,  and  easily  re- 
duced.   ^Vhatever  defects  there  might  have  been 
in  tho  plan,  the  execution,  though  it  miscarried  in 
some  essential  points,  was  attended  with  surprising 
success.    The  same  good  fortune  that  prospered 
the  British  arms  so  remarkably  in  the  conquest  of 
Guadaloupe,  seemed  to  interpose  still  more  aston- 
ishingly in  their  favour  at  Quebec,  the  siege  of  which 
we  shall  record  in  its  proper  place.  At  present,  we 
must  attend  die  operations  of  general  Amherst, 
whose  separate  army  was  first  in  motion,  though 
such  impediments  were  thrown  in  his  way  as  great- 
ly retarded  the  progress  of  his  operations  ;  impedi- 
ments said  to  have  arisen  from  the  pride,  insolence, 
and  obstinacy  of  certain  individuals,  who  possessed 
great  influence  in  that  part  of  the  world,  and  em- 
ployed it  all  to  thwart  the  service  of  their  country. 
Hie  summer  was  already  far  advanced  beforo 

K^neral  Amherst  could  pass  lake  George  with  his 
rces,  although  they  met  with  no  opposition,  and 
reached  tbe  neighbourhood  of  Ticonderoga.  where, 
in  the  preceding  year,  the  British  troops  had  sus- 
tained such  a  terrible  disaster.  At  first  the  enemy 
seemed  determined  to  defend  this  fortress:  but 
perceiving  the  English  commander  resolute,  cau- 


tious, and  well  prepared  for  undertaking  the  siege ; 
having,  moreover,  orders  to  retreat  from  Place  to 
place,  towards  the  centre  of  operations  at  Quebec, 
rather  than  run  the  least  risk  of  being  made  pris- 
oners of  war,  they,  in  the  night  of  July  the  twenty- 
seventh,  abandoned  the  post,  after  having  in  some 
measure  dismantled  the  fortifications ;  and  retired 
to  Crown- Point,  a  fort  situated  on  the  verge  of  lake 
Champlain.  General  Amherst  having  taken  pos- 
session of  this  important  post,  which  effectually 
covered  the  frontiers  of  New  York,  and  secured  to 
himself  a  safe  retreat  in  case  of  necessity,  ordered 
the  works  to  be  repaired,  and  allotted  a  strong  gar- 
rison for  its  defence.  This  acquisition,  however, 
was  not  made  without  the  loss  of  a  brave  accom- 
plished young  officer,  colonel  Roger  Townshend, 
who,  in  reoonnoitering  the  fort,  was  killed  with  a 
cannon-shot,  and  fell  near  the  same  spot  which  in 
the  former  year  had  been  enriched  with  the  blood 
of  the  gallant  lord  Howe,  whom  be  strongly  resem- 
bled in  the  circumstances  of  birth,  age,  qualifica- 
tions, and  character. 

GENERAL  AMHERST  EMBARKS  ON  LAKE 
CHAMPLAIN. 

While  the  general  superintended  the  repairs  of 
Ticonderoga,and  the  men  were  employed  in  prepar- 
ing bateaux  and  other  vessels,  his  scouting  parties 
hovered  in  the  nighbourhood  of  Crown-Point,  in 
order  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  enemy.  From 
one  of  these  detachments  he  received  intelligence, 
on  tbe  first  day  of  August,  that  the  enemy  had  re- 
tired from  Crown-Point.  He  immediately  detached 
a  body  of  rangers  before  him  to  take  possession  of 
the  place  :  then  he  embarked  with  the  rest  of  the 
army ;  and  on  tho  fourth  day  of  the  month  landed 
at  the  fort,  where  tbe  troops  were  immediately  en- 
camped. His  next  care  was  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  a  new  fort*  to  be  maintained  for  the  further  secu- 
rity of  the  British  dominions  in  that  part  of  the 
country ;  and  particularly  for  preventing  the  inroads 
of  scalping  parties,  by  whom  the  plantations  had 
been  dreadfully  infested.  Here  information  was 
received  that  the  enemy  had  retired  to  the  Isle  aux 
Noix,  at  tbe  other  end  of  the  lake  Champlain,  five 
leagues  on  the  hither  side  of  St.  John's  ;  that  their 
force  encamped  in  that  place,  under  the  command 
of  M.  de  Burlemaque,  consisted  of  three  battalions 
and  five  piquets  of  regular  troops,  with  Canadians 
and  marines,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  threo 
thousand  five  hundred  effective  men,  provided 
with  a  numerous  artillery ;  and  that  the  lake  was 
occupied  by  four  large  vessels,  mounted  with  can- 
non, and  manned  with  piquets  of  different  regi- 
ments, under  the  command  and  direction  of  M.  Le 
Bras,  a  captain  in  the  French  navy,  assisted  by  M. 
De  Rigal,  and  other  sea  officers.  In  consequence 
of  this  intimation,  general  Amherst,  who  had  for 
some  time  employed  captain  Loring  to  superintend 
the  building  of  vessels  at  Ticonderoga,  being  re- 
solved to  have  the  superiority  on  the  lake,  directed 
the  captain  to  build  with  all  possible  expedition  a 
sloop  of  sixteen  guns,  and  a  radeau  eighty  four  feet 
in  length,  capable  of  carrying  six  large  cannon. 
These,  together  with  a  brigantine,  being  finished, 
victualled,  and  manned  by  the  eleventh  day  of  Oc- 
tober, the  genoral  embarked  with  the  whole  of  the 
troops  in  bateaux,  in  order  «to  attack  the  enemy ; 
but  next  day,  the  weather  growing  tempestuous, 
was  obliged  to  take  shelter  in  a  bay  on  the  western 
shore,  where  the  men  were  landed  for  refreshment. 
In  the  mean  time,  captain  Loring,  with  his  small 
squadron,  sailing  down  the  lake,  gave  chase  to  a 
French  schooner,  and  drove  three  of  their  ships  into 
a  bay,  where  two  of  them  were  sunk,  and  the  third 
run  aground  by  their  own  crew,  who  escaped :  one, 
however,  was  repaired  and  brought  away  by  cap- 
tain Loring,  so  that  now  the  French  had  but  one 
schooner  remaining.  General  Amherst,  after  having 
been  some  days  wind-bound,  re-embarked  his  forces, 
and  proceeded  down  the  lake  ;  but  the  storm,  which 
had  abated,  beginning  to  blow  with  redoubled  fury, 
so  as  to  swell  the  waves  mountains  high,  the  season 
for  action  being  elapsed,  and  winter  setting  in  with 
the  most  rigorous  severity,  he  saw  the  impossibility 
of  accomplishing  his  design,  and  was  obliged  to 
desist.  Returning  to  the  same  bay  where  he  had 
been  sheltered,  he  landed  the  troops,  and  began  his 
march  for  Crown-Point,  where  he  arrived  on  tho 
twenty-first  day  of  October.  Having  secured  a 
superiority  on  the  lake,  he  now  employed  all  his  < 
3  S 
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attention  fao  rearing  fee  mew  foiUcss  at  Ctown- 
Pcint,  together  with  three  small  outsorts  for  it* 
better  defence;  in  opening  roads  of  communication 
with  Ticonderoga,  and  tile  goyernmenti  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  New  Hampshire ;  and  in  making  dis- 
positions for  the  winter-quarters  of  his  troops,  so 
as  to  protect  the  country  from  the  inroads  of  the 
enemy* 

NIAGARA  REDUCED. 

Dveimo  this  whole  summer  he  received  not  the 
least  intelligence  of  Mr.  WohVs  operations,  except 
a  few  hints  in  some  letters  relating  to  the  exchange 
of  prisoners,  that  came  from  the  French  general, 
Montcalm,  who  gave  him  to  understand  that  Mr. 
Wolfe  had  landed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Quebec, 
and  seemed  determined  to  undertake  the  siege  of 
that  city ;  that  he  had  honoured  him  (the  French 
general)  with  sereral  notes,  sometimes  couched  in 
a  soothing  strain,  sometimes  filled  with  threats  ; 
that  the  French  army  intended  to  give  him  battle, 
and  a  few  days  would  determine  the  fate  of  Quebec. 
Though  Mr.  Amherst  was  ignorant  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Quebec  squadron,  his  communication 
continued  open  with  the  forces  which  undertook 
the  siege  of  Niagara ;  and  he  receired  an  account 
of  their  success  before  he  had  quitted  the  lines  of 
Ticonderoga.  General  Prideaux,  with  his  body  of 
troops,  reinforced  by  the  Indian  auxiliaries  under 
Sir  William  Johnston,  adranced  to  the  cataract  of 
Niagara,  without  being  exposed  to  the  least  incon- 
TenTeoce  on  his  march ;  and  foresting  the  French 
fortress  about  the  middle  of  July,  carried  on  his  ap- 
proaches with  great  rigour  till  tile  twentieth  day  of 
that  month,  when  visiting  the  trenches,  he  was  un- 
fortunately slain  by  the  bursting  of  a  cohorn.  Mr. 
Amherst  was  no  sooner  informed  of  bis  disaster, 
than  he  detached  brigadier-general  Gage  from  Ti- 
conderoga, to  assume  the  command  of  that  army. 
In  the  mean  time,  it  devolved  on  Sir  William  John- 
ston, who  happily  prosecuted  the  plan  of  his  prede- 
cessor with  all  tile  success  that  could  have  been 
desired.  The  enemy,  alarmed  with  the  apprehen- 
sion of  losing  a  place  of  such  importance,  resolved 
to  exert  their  endeavours  for  its  relief.  They  as- 
sembled a  body  of  regular  troops,  amounting  to 
twelve  hundred  men,  drawn  from  Detroit,  Venango, 
and  Presque  Isle ;  and  these,  with  a  number  of  In- 
dian auxiliaries,  were  detached  under  the  command 
of  monsieur  D'Aubry,  on  an  attempt  to  reinforce 
the  garrison  of  Niagara.  Sir  William  Johnston  hav- 
ing received  intelligence  of  their  design,  made  a 
disposition  to  intercept  them  in  their  march.  In 
the  evening  he  ordered  the  light  infantry  and  pic- 
quets  to  post  themselves  to  the  left,  on  the  road 
leading  from  Niagara  Falls  to  the  fortress :  these 
were  reinforced  in  the  morning  with  the  grenadiers, 
and  part  of  the  forty-sixth  regiment,  commanded 
by  lieutenant-colonel  Massey;  and  another  regi- 
ment, under  lieutenant-colonel  Farquhar,  was  post 
ed  at  the  tail  of  the  works,  in  order  to  support  the 
guard  of  the  trenches.  About  eight  in  the  morning, 
tile  enemy  being  in  sight,  the  Indians  in  the  Eng- 
lish army  advanced  to  speak  with  their  countrymen 
who  served  under  the  French  banners;  but  this 
conference  was  declined  by  the  enemy.  Then  the 
French  Indians  having  uttered  the  horrible  scream 
called  the  war-whoop,  which  by  this  time  had  lost  its 
effect  among  the  British  forces;  the  enemy  began 
tile  action  with  impetuosity :  but  they  met  with 
such  a  hot  reception  in  front,  while  the  Indian  aux- 
iliaries fell  upon  their  flanks,  that  in  a  little  more 
than  half  an  hour  their  whole  army  was  routed, 
their  general,  with  all  his  officers,  taken,  and  the 
pursuit  continued  through  the  woods  for  several 
miles,  with  considerable  slaughter.  This  battle, 
which  happened  on  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  July, 
having  been  fought  in  sight  of  the  French  garrison 
at  Niagara,  Sir  William  Johnston  sent  mqjor  Harvey 
with  a  trumpet  to  the  commanding  officer,  to  pre- 
sent him  with  a  list  of  seventeen  officers  taken  in 
the  engagement,  and  to  exhort  him  to  surrender 
before  more  blood  was  shed,  while  he  had  it  in  his 
power  to  restrain  the  Indians.  The  commandant, 
having  certified  himself  of  the  truth,  by  sending  an 
officer  to  yurit  the  prisoners,  agreed  to  treat,  and  in 
a  few  hours  the  capitulation  was  ratified.  The  gar- 
rison, consisting  of  six  hundred  and  seven  effective 
men,  marched  out  with  the  honours  of  war,  in  order 
to  be  embarked  in  vessels  on  the  lake,  and  conveyed 
in  the  most  expeditious  manner  to  New  York.  They 
laid  down  their  arms  when  they  embarked ;  but 


were  permitted  to  keep  their  baggage,  and  by  pro 
per  escort  protected  from  the  savage  mfffrltmc*  and 
rapacity  oftbe  Indians.    All  the  women  were  cosv 
ducted,  at  their  own  request,  to  Montreal;  and  time 
sick  and  wounded,  who  could  not  bear  the  fftigne 
of  travelling,  were  treated  with  humanity,     litis 
was  the  second  complete  victory  obtained  on  the 
continent  of  North  America,  in  tile  course  of  the 
same  war,  by  Sir  William  Johnston,  who,  without 
the  help  of  a  military  education,  succeeded  so.  sig- 
nally in  the  field  by  dint  of  innate  courage  and  na- 
tural sagacity.     What  remarkably  characterises 
these  battles,  is  the  circumstance  of  his  having' 
taken  in  both  tile  commanders  of  the  enemy.     In- 
deed, tile  war  in  general  may  be  distinguished  by 
the  singular  success  of  this  gentleman  and  the  cele- 
brated lord  Clive,  two  self-taught  generals;  who, 
by  a  aeries  of  shining  actions,  have  demonstrated 
that  uninstructed  genius  can,  by  its  own  internal 
light  and  efficacy,  rival,  if  not  eclipse,  the  acquir- 
ed art  of  discipune  and  experience.     Sir  William 
Johnston  was  not  more  serviceable  to  his  country 
by  his  valour  and  conduct  in  the  field,  than  by  the 
influence  and  authority  which  his  justice,  benevo- 
lence, and  integrity  had  acquired  among  the  T"diin 
tribes  of  the  Six  Nations,  whom  he  not  only  assem 
bled  at  Niagara  to  the  number  of  eleven  hundred, 
but  also  restrained  within  the  bounds  of  good  order 
and  moderation. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  EXPEDITION 
AGAINST  QUEBEC. 

Thk  reduction  of  Niagara,  and  tile  possession  of 
Crown- Point,  were  exploits  much  more  easily  achiev- 
ed than  the  conquest  of  Quebec,  the  great  object  te 
which  all  these  operations  were  subordinate.  Of 
that  we  now  come  to  give  the  detail  fraught  with 
singular  adventures  and  surprising  events ;  in  the 
course  of  which  a  noble  spirit  of  enterprise  was  dis- 
played, and  the  scenes  of  war  were  exhibited  in  all 
the  variety  of  desolation.  It  was  about  the  middle 
of  February  that  a  considerable  squadron  sailed 
from  England  for  Cape  Breton,  under  the  command 
of  admirals  Saunders  and  Holmes,  two  gentlemen 
of  worth  and  probity,  who  had  on  several  occasions 
signalized  their  courage  and  conduct  in  the  service 
of  their  country.  By  the  twenty-first  day  of  April 
they  were  in  sight  of  Louisbourg ;  but  the  harbour' 
was  blocked  up  with  ice  in  such  a  manner,  that  they 
were  obliged  to  bear  away  for  Halifax  in  Nova- 
Scotia.  From  hence  rear-admiral  Durell  was  de- 
tached with  a  small  squadron  to  sail  up  the  river 
Saint  Laurence  as  far  as  the  Isle  de  Coudres,  in  or- 
der to  intercept  any  supplies  from  France  intended 
for  Quebec :  he  accordingly  took  two  store-ships  ; 
but  he  was  anticipated  by  seventeen  sail,  laden  with 
provision,  stores,  and  some  recruits,  under  convoy 
of  three  frigates,  which  had  already  reached  the 
capital  of  Canada.  Meanwhile  admiral  Saunders 
arrived  at  Louisbourg ;  and  the  troops  being  em- 
barked, to  the  number  of  eight  thousand,  proceeded 
up  the  river  without  further  delay.  The  operations 
by  land  were  intrusted  to  the  conduct  of  major- 
general  James  Wolfe,  whose  talents  had  shone  with 
such  superior  lustre  at  the  Biege  of  Louisbourg ;  and 
his  subordinates  in  command  were  the  brigadiers 
Monckton,  Townshend,  and  Murray ;  all  four  in  the 
flower  of  their  age,  who  had  studied  the  military 
art  with  equal  eagerness  and  proficiency,  and, 
though  young  in  years,  were  old  in  experience. 
The  first  was  a  soldier  by  descent,  the  son  of  major- 
general  Wolfe,  a  veteran  officer  of  acknowledged 
capacity:  the  other  three  resembled  each  other, 
not  only  in  years,  qualifications,  and  station,  bat 
also  in  family  rank,  all  three  being  the  sons  of  no- 
blemen. The  situation  of  brigadier  Townshend  was 
singular :  he  had  served  abroad  in  the  last  war  with 
reputation,  and  resigned  his  commission  during  the 
peace,  in  disdain  at  some  hard  usage  he  had  sus- 
tained from  his  superiors.  That  his  military  talents, 
however,  might  not  be  lost  to  his  country,  he  exer- 
cised them  with  equal  spirit  and  perseverance  in 
projecting  and  promoting  the  plan  of  a  national 
militia.  When  the  command  and  direction  of  the 
army  devolved  to  a  new  leader,  so  predominant  in 
his  breast  was  the  spirit  of  patriotism  and  the  love 
of  glory,  that  though  heir  apparent  to  a  British 
peerage,  possessed  of  a  very  affluent  fortune,  re- 
markably dear  to  his  acquaintance,  and  solicited  to 
a  life  of  quiet  by  every  allurement  of  domestic  feli- 
city, he  waved  these  considerations :  he  burst  from 
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aU  entanglements ;  proffered  Ida  services  to  Ma 
sovereign  j  exposed  himself  to  the  perils  of  a  disa- 
greeable voyage,  the  rigours  of  a  severe  climate, 
and  the  hazard  of  a  campaign  peculiarly  fraught 
with  toil,  danger,  and  difficulty. 

GENERAL  WOLFE  LANDS  ON  THE  ISLAND 

OP  ORLEANS. 

The  armament  intended  for  Quebec  sailed  up 
the  river  Saint  Laurence,  without  having  met  with 
any  interruption,  or  having  perceived  any  of  those 
difficulties  and  perils  with  which  it  had  been  re- 
ported that  the  navigation  of  it  was  attended. 
Their  good  fortune  in  this  particular,  indeed,  was 
owing  to  some  excellent  charts  of  the  river,  which 
had  been  found  in  vessels  taken  from  the  enemy. 
About  the  latter  end  of  June  the  land-forces  were 
disembarked  in  two  divisions  upon  the  isle  of  Or- 
leans, situated  a  little  below  Quebec,  a  large  fertile 
island,  well  cultivated,  producing  plenty  of  grain, 
abounding  with  people,  villages,  and  plantations. 
General  Wolfe  no  sooner  laqded  on  the  island  of 
Orleans,  than  he  distributed  a  manifesto  among 
the  French  colonists,  giving  them  to  understand 
that  the  king  his  master,  justly  exasperated  against 
the  French  monarch,  had  equipped  a  considerable 
armament  in  order  to  humble  his  pride,  and  was 
determined  to  reduce  the  most  considerable  French 
settlements  in  America.  He  declared  it  was  not 
Against  the  industrious  peasants,  their  wives  and 
children,  nor  against  the  ministers  of  religion,  that 
lie  intended  to  make  war  ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
lamented  the  misfortunes  to  which  they  must  be 
exposed  by  the  quarrel ;  he  offered  them  his  protec- 
tion ;  and  promised  to  maintain  them  in  their  tem- 
poral possessions,  as  well  as  in  the  free  exercise  of 
their  religion,  provided  they  would  remain  quiet, 
and  take  no  part  in  the  difference  between  the  two 
crowns.  He  observed  that  the  English  were  mas- 
ters of  the  river  Saint  Laurence,  so  as  to  intercept 
all  succours  from  Europe  ;  and  had  besides,  a  pow- 
erful army  on  the  continent,  under  the  command  of 
general  Amherst.  He  affirmed  that  the  resolution 
they  ought  to  take  was  neither  difficult  nor  doubtful ; 
as  the  utmost  exertion  of  their  valour  would  be  use- 
less, and  serve  only  to  deprive  them  of  the  advantages 
which  they  might  reap  from  their  neutrality.  He 
reminded  them  that  the  cruelties  exercised  by  the 
French  upon  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  in  Ame- 
rica would  excuse  the  most  severe  reprisals  ;  but 
Britons  were  too  generous  to  follow  such  bar- 
barous examples.  Ho  again  offered  to  the  Cana- 
dians the  sweets  of  peace,  amidst  the  horrors  of 
war ;  and  left  it  to  themselves  to  determine  their 
own  fate  by  their  own  conduct.  He  expressed  his 
hope  that  the  world  would  do  him  justice,  should 
they  oblige  him,  by  rejecting  these  favourable  terms, 
to  adopt  violent  measures.  He  expatiated  upon 
the  strength  and  power,  as  well  as  upon  the  gener- 
osity, of  Great  Britain,  in  thus  stretching  out  the 
band  of  humanity  ;  a  hand  ready  to  assist  them  on 
all  occasions,  even  when  France  was  by  her  weak- 
ness compelled  to  abandon  them  in  the  most  criti- 
cal conjuncture.  This  declaration  produced  no 
immediate  effect ;  nor  indeed  did  the  Canadians 
depend  on  the  sincerity  and  promised  faith  of  a 
nation,  whom  their  priests  hadindustriously  repre- 
sented as  the  most  savage  and  cruel  enemy  on 
«artb.  Possessed  of  these  notions,  which  prevailed 
even  among  the  bettor  sort,  they  chose  to  abandon 
their  habitations,  and  expose  themselves  and  fami- 
lies to  certain  ruin,  in  provoking  the  English  by  the 
most  cruel  hostilities,  rather  than  be  quiet,  and 
confide  hi  the  general's  promise  of  protection.  In- 
stead ot  pursuing  this  prudent  plan  of  conduct, 
they  joined  the  scalping  parties  (9)  of  Indians  who 
skulked  among  the  woods;  and  falling  upon  the 
English  stragglers  by  surprise,  butchered  them 
with  the  most  inhuman  barbarity.  Mr.  Wolfe, 
whose  nature  revolted  against  this  wanton  and  per- 
fidious cruelty,  sent  a  letter  to  the  French  general, 
representing  that  such  enormities  were  contrary 
to  the  rules  of  war  observed  among  civilized  na- 
tions, dishonourable  to  the  service  of  France,  and 
disgraceful  to  human  nature  ;  he  therefore  desired 
the  Prench  colonists  and  Indians  might  be  restrain- 
ed within  due  bounds,  otherwise  he  would  burn 
their  villages,  desolate  their  plantations,  and  re- 
taliate upon  the  persons  of  his  prisoners  whatever 
cruelties  should,  in  the  sequel,  be  committed  on  the 
soldiers  or  subjects  of  his  master.    In  all  oroba- 


bUlty  the  French  general's  authority  was  net  suffi- 
cient to  bridle  the  ferocity  of  the  savages,  who  con- 
tinued to  scalp  and  murder,  with  the  most  brutal 
appetite  for  blood  and  revenge  ;  so  that  Mr.  Wolfe, 
in  order  to  intimidate  the  enemy  into  a  cessation  or 
these  outrages,  found  it  necessary  to  connive  at 
some  irregularities  in  the  way  of  retaliation. 

M.  de  Montcalm,  who  commanded  the  French 
troops,  though  superior  in  number  to  the  invaders, 
very  wisely  resolved  to  depend  upon  the  natural 
strength  of  the  country,  which  appeared  almost  in- 
surmountable, and  had  carefully  taken  all  his  pre- 
cautions of  defence.    The  city  of  Quebec  was  tol- 
erably fortified,  secured  with  a  numerous  garrison, 
and  plentifully  supplied  with  provision  and  ammu- 
nition.   Montcalm  had  reinforced  the  troops  of  the 
colony  with  five  regular  battalions  formed  of  the 
best  of  the  inhabitants,  completely  disciplined  all 
the  Canadians  of  the  neighbourhood  capable    of 
bearing  arms,  and  several  tribes  of  savages.    With 
this  army  he  had  taken  the  field  in  a  very  advan- 
tageous situation,  encamped  along  the    shore  of 
Beaufort,  from  the  river  St.  Charles  to  the  falls  of 
Montmorenci,  every  accessible  part  being  deeply 
intrenched.    To  undertake  the  siege  of    Quebec 
against  such  odds  and  advantages,  was  not  only  a 
deviation  from  the  established  maxims  of  war,  but 
a  rash  enterprise,  seemingly  urged  in  diametrical 
opposition  to  the  dictates  of  common  sense.    Mr. 
Wolfe  was  well  acquainted  with  all  the  difficulties 
of  the  undertaking ;  but  he  knew  at  the  same  time 
he  should  always  have  it  in  his  power  to  retreat, 
in  case  of  emergency,  while  the  British  squadron 
maintained  its  station  in  the  river  ;  he  was  not 
without  hope  of  being  joined  by  general  Amherst ; 
and  he  was  stimulated  by  an  appetite  for  glory, 
which  the  prospect  of  accumulated  dangers  could 
not  allay.    Understanding  that  there  was  a  body 
of  the  enemy  posted,  with  cannon,  at  the  point  of 
Levi,  on  the  south  shore,  opposite  the  city  of  Que- 
bec, he  detached  against  them  brigadier  Moncktoa, 
at  the  head  of  four  battalions,  who  passed  the  river 
at  night ;   and  next  morning,  having  skirmished 
with  some  of  the  enemy's  irregulars,  obliged  them 
to  retire  from  that  post,  which  the  English  imme- 
diately occupied.    At  the  same  time  colonel  Carl- 
ton, with  another  detachment,  took  possession  of 
the  western  point  of  the  island  of  Orleans  :  and 
both  these  posts  were  fortified,  in  order  to  antici- 
pate the  enemy  ;  who,    had  they  kept  possession 
of  either,  might  have    rendered  it  impossible  for 
any   ship  to  lie  at   anchor  within  two  miles  of 
Quebec.     Besides,  the  point  of   Levi  was  within 
cannon-shot  of  the  city,  against  which  a  battery 
of  mortars  and  artillery  was  immediately  erect- 
ed.    Montcalm,  foreseeing  the  effect  of  this  ma- 
noeuvre,   detached    a   body  of   sixteen  hundred 
men  across  the  river,  to  attack  and  destroy  the 
works  before  they  were  completed;  but  the  de- 
tachment fell  into  disorder,  fired  upon  each  other, 
and  retired  in  confusion.    The  battery  being  finish- 
ed without  further  interruption,  the  cannons  and 
mortars  began  to  play  with  such  success,  that  in 
a  little  time  the  upper  town  was  considerably  da- 
maged, and  the  lower  town  reduced  to  a  heap  of 
rubbish. 

ENGLISH  FLEET  DAMAGED. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  fleet  was  exposed  to  the 
most  imminent  danger.  Immediately  after  the 
troops  had  been  landed  on  the  island  of  Orleans, 
the  wind  increased  to  a  furious  storm,  which  blew 
with  such  violence,  that  many  transports  ran  foul 
of  one  another,  and  were  disabled.  A  number  of 
boats  and  small  craft  foundered,  and  divers  large 
ships  lost  their  anchors.  The  enemy  resolving  to 
take  advantage  of  the  confusion  which  they  ima- 
gined this  disaster  must  have  produced,  prepared 
seven  fire-ships ;  and  at  midnight  sent  them  down 
from  Quebec  among  the  transports,  which  lay  so 
thick  as  to  cover  the  whole  surface  of  the  river. 
The  scheme,  though  well  contrived,  and  seasonably 
executed,  was  entirely  defeated  by  the  deliberation 
of  the  British  admiral,  and  the  dexterity  of  his  ma- 
riners, who  resolutely  boarded  the  fire-ships,  and 
towed  them  fast  aground,  where  they  lay  burning 
to  the  water's  edge,  without  having  done  the  least 
prejudice  to  the  English  squadron.  On  die  very 
same  day  of  the  succeeding  month,  they  sent  down 
a  raft  of  fire-ships,  or  radeaux,  which  were  likewise 
consumed  without  producing  any  effect. 
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GENERAL  WOLFB  ENCAMPS  NEAR  THE 
FALLS  OP  THE  MONTMORENCI. 


Tnx  works  for  the  security  of  the  hospital  and 
the  stores,  on  the  island  of  Orleans,  being  finished, 
the  British    forces  crossed  the  north  channel  in 
boats  ;  and,  landing  under  cot  or  of  two  sloops,  en- 
camped on  the  side  of  the  river  Montmorenci,  which 
divided  them  from  the  left  of  the  enemy.    Next 
morning  a  company  of  rangers,  posted  in  a  wood 
to  coyer  some  workmen,    were   attacked  by  the 
French  Indians,   and  totally  defeated;  however, 
the  nearest  troops  advancing,  repulsed  the  Indians 
in  their  turn  with  considerable  loss.    The  reasons 
that  induced  general  Wolfe  to  choose  this  situation 
by  the  Falls  of  Montmorenci,  in  which  he  was  di- 
vided from  Quebec  by  this  and  another  river  called 
St.  Charles,  he  explained  in  a  letter  to  the  secretary 
of  state.    He  observed,  that  the  ground  which  he 
had  chosen  was  high,  and  in  some  measure  com- 
manded the  opposite  side  on  which  the  enemy  was 
posted :  that  there  was  a  ford  below  the  Falls  pass- 
able in  every  tide  for  some  hours  at  the  latter  part 
of  the  ebb  and  beginning  of  the  flood ;  and  he  hoped 
that  means  might  be  found  of  passing  the  river 
higher  up,  so  as  to  fight  the  marquis  de  Montcalm 
upon    less  disadvantageous    terms  than  those  of 
directly  attacking  his  intrenchments.    Accordingly, 
in  reconnoitring  the  river  Montmorenci,  a  ford  was 
discovered  about  three  miles  above ;  but  the  oppo- 
site banks,  which  were  naturally  steep  and  covered 
with  woods,  the  enemy  had  intrenched  in  such  a 
manner,  as  to  render  it  almost  inaccessible.    The 
escort  was  twice  attacked  by  the  Indians,  who  were 
as  often  repulsed ;  but  these  rencounters  cost  the 
English  about  forty  men  killed  and  wounded,  in- 
cluding some   officers.     Some  shrewd   objections 
might  be  started  to  the  general's  choice  of  ground 
on  this  occasion.    He  could  not  act  at  all  without 
passing  the  river  Montmorenci  at  a  very  great  dis- 
advantage, and  attacking  an   enemy  superior  to 
himself  in  number,  secured  by  redoubts  and  in- 
trenchments.   Had  he  even,  by  dint  of  extraordi- 
nary valour,  driven  them  from  these  strong  posts, 
the  success  must  have  cost  him  a  great  number  of 
officers  and  men :  and  the  enemy  might  have  re- 
treated behind  the  river  St.  Charles,  which  he  also 
must  have  passed  under  the  same  disadvantages, 
before  he  could  begin  his  operations  against  the 
city  of  Quebec.    Had  his  good  fortune  enabled  him 
to  surmount  all  these  difficulties,  and  after  all  to 
defeat  the  enemy  in  a  pitched  battle,  the  garrison  of 
Quebec  might  have  been  reinforced  by  the  wreck 
of  their  army ;  and  he  could  not,  with  any  probabil- 
ity of  success,  have    undertaken  the  siege  of  an 
extensive  fortified  place,  which  he  had  not  troops 
sufficient  to  invest,  and  whose  garrison  would  have 
been  nearly  equal  in  number  to  the  sum  total  of 
the  troops  he  commanded.  At  any  rate,  the  chance 
of  a  fair  engagement  in  the  open  field  was  what  he 
had  little  reason  to  expect  in  that  situation,  from 
the  known  experience,  and  the  apparent  conduct, 
of  the  French  general.    These  objections  appeared 
so  obvious  and  important,    that   general   Wolfe 
would  not  determine  to  risk  an  attack,  until  he  had 
surveyed  the  upper  part  of  the  river  St.  Laurence, 
in  hopes  of  finding  some  place  more  favourable  for 
a  descent. 

On  the  eighteenth  day  of  July,  the  admiral,  at  his 
request,  sent  two  ships  of  war,  two  armed  sloops, 
and  some  transports  with  troops  on  board,  up  the 
river :  and  they  passed  the  city  of  Quebec,  without 
having  sustained  any  damage.  The  general,  being 
on  board  of  this  little  armament,  carefully  observed 
the  banks  on  the  side  of  the  enemy,  which  were 
extremely  difficult  from  the  nature  of  the  ground ; 
and  these  difficulties  were  redoubled  by  the  fore- 
sight and  precaution  of  the  French  commander. 
Though  a  descent  seemed  impracticable  between 
the  city  and  Cape  Rouge,  where  it  was  intended, 

{general  Wolfe,  in  order  to  divide  the  enemy's 
orce,  and  procure  intelligence,  ordered  a  detach- 
ment, under  the  command  of  colonel  Carleton,  to 
land  higher  up,  at  the  Point  au  Tremble,  to  which 

()lace  he  was  informed  a  great  number  of  the  inhab- 
tants  of  Quebec  had  retired  with  their  most  valuable 
effects.  This  service  was  performed  with  little  loss ; 
and  some  prisoners  were  brought  away,  but  no  ma- 
gazine was  discovered.  The  general,  thus  disap- 
pointed in  his  expectation,  returned  to  Montmo- 
renci, where  brigadier  Townshend  had,  by  main- 
taining a  superior  fire  across  that  rivcT,  prevented 


the  enemy  from  erecting  a  battery,  which 
have  commanded  the  English  camp  ;  and  now  he 
resolved  to  attack  them,  though  posted  to  great 
advantage,  and  every  where  prepared  to  give  him 
V  warm  reception.    His  design  was,  first  to  reduce 
a  detached  redoubt,  close  to  the  water's  edge,  seem- 
ingly situated  without  gun-shot  of  the  intrenchment 
on  the  hill.    Should  this  fortification  be  supported 
by  the  enemy,  he  foresaw  that  he  should  be  able  to 
bring  on  a  general  engagement :  on  the  contrary, 
should  they  remain  tame  spectators  of  its  reduction, 
he  could  afterwards    examine  their  situation    at 
leisure,  and  determine  the  place  at  which  they 
could  be  most  easily  attacked.    Preparations  were 
accordingly  made  for  storming  the  redoubt.  On  the 
last  day  of  July,  in  the  forenoon,  part  of  brigadier 
Monckton's  brigade  was  embarked  in  the  boats  of 
the  fleet,  to  be  transported  from  the  Point  of  Levi 
The  two  brigades,  commanded  by  the  brigadiers 
Townshend  and  Murray,  were  drawn  out,  in  order 
to  pass  the  ford  when  it  should  be  necessary.    To 
facilitate  their  passage,  the  admiral  had  stationed 
the  Centurion  ship  of  war  in  the  channel,  to  check 
the  fire  of  the  lower  battery,  by  which  tbe  ford  was 
commanded:   a  numerous  train  of  artillery   was 
placed  upon  the  eminence,  to  batter  and  enfilade 
the  .left  of  the  enemy's   lntrenchment ;    and  two 
flat-bottomed  armed  vessels,  prepared  for  tbe  pur- 
pose, were  run  aground  near  the  redoubt,  to  favour 
the  descent  of  the  forces.    The  manifest  confusion 
produced  among  the    French   by  these  previous 
measures,  and  by  the  fire  of  the  Centurion,  which 
was  well  directed  and  sustained,  determined  Mr. 
Wolfe  to  storm  this  intrenchment  without  further 
delay.    Orders  were  received  that  the  brigadiers 
should  put  their  troops  in  motion  at  a  certain  sig- 
nal, which  was  accordingly  made  at  a  proper  time 
of  the  tide.    Many  of  the  boats  from   Point  Levi 
ran  aground  upon  a  ledge  that  runs  off  a  considera- 
ble distance  from  the  shore ;  and  this  accident  oc- 
casioned a  disorder,  by  which  so  much  time  was 
lost,  that  the  general  was  obliged  to  stop  tbe  march 
of  brigadier  Townshend's  corps,  which  he  perceived 
to  be  in  motion.    In  the  mean  time,  the  boats  were 
floated  and  ranged  in  proper  order,  though  exposed 
to  a  severe  fire  of  shot  and  shells ;  and  the  general 
in  person  sounding  the  shore,  pointed  out  the  place 
where  the  troops  might  disembark  with  the  least 
difficulty.    Thirteen  companies  of  grenadiers,  and 
two  hundred  men  of  the  second  American  battalion, 
were  the  first  who  landed.    They  had  received  or- 
ders to  form  in  four  distinct  bodies,  and  begin  the 
attack,  supported  by  the  corps  of  brigadier  Monde- 
ton,  as  soon  as  the  other  troops  should  have  passed 
the  ford,  and  be  near  enough  to*  contribute  to  their 
assistance.    These  instructions,  however,  were  en- 
tirely neglected.  Before  Mr.  Monckton  had  landed, 
and  while  brigadier  Townshend  was  on  his  march 
at  a  considerable  distance,  the  grenadiers,  without 
waiting  to  be  drawn  up  in  a  regular  form,  impetu- 
ously rushed  towards  the  enemy's  intrenchments 
in  the  utmost  disorder.    Their  courage  served  only 
to  increase  their  misfortune.    The  first  fire  they  re- 
ceived did  such  execution  among  them,  that  they 
were  obliged  to  shelter  themselves  under  the  re- 
doubt which  the  French  had  abandoned  at  their 
approach.    In  this  uncomfortable  situation  they  re- 
mained some  time,  unable  to  form  under  so  hot  a 
fire,  notwithstanding  the  utmost  efforts  of  many 
gallant  officers,  who  lavishly  exposed,  and  even  lost 
their  lives,   in  the  honourable  discharge  of  their 
duty.    [See  note  3  U,  at  the  end  of  this  VoL\    The 
general,  seeing  all  their  efforts  abortive,  ordered 
them  to  retreat,  and  form  behind  Monckton's  bri- 
gade, which  was  by  this  time  landed,  and  drawn  up 
on  the  beach  in  order.    They  accordingly  retired  m 
confusion,  leaving  a  considerable  number  lying  on 
tiie  field,  to  tbe  barbarity  of  the  Indian  savages, 
who  massacred  the  living,  and  scalped  tbe  dead, 
even  in  the  sight  of  their  indignant  companions. 
This  unhappy  accident  occasioned  a  new  delay,  and 
the  day  was  already  far  advanced.    The  wind  be- 
gan to  blow  with  uncommon  violence,  and  the  tide 
to  make ;  so  that  in  case  of  a  second  repulse,  the 
retreat  of  brigadier  Townshend  might  have  been 
rendered  hazardous  and  uncertain ;    Mr.  Wolfe, 
therefore,  thonght  proper  to  desist,  and  returned 
without  further  molestation  to  the  other  side  of  tile 
river  Montmorenci.    The .  admiral  ordered  the  two 
vessels  which  were  aground  to  be  set  on  fire,  that 
they  might  not  fall  Into  the  bands  of  the  enemy. 
The  advantages  that  favoured  an  attack  in  this  part 
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consisted  of  the  following  particulars  :— All  the  ar- 
tillery could  be  used  with  good  effect ;  all  the  troops 
could  act  at  once;  and,  in  case  of  a  miscarriage,  the 
retreat  was  secure  and  open,  at  least  for  a  certain 
time  of  the  tide.  These,  however,  seemed  to  be 
overbalanced  by  other  considerations.  The  enemy 
were  posted  on  a  commanding  eminence ;  the  beach 
was  covered  with  deep  mud,  slippery,  and  broken 
into  holes  and  gullies  ;  the  hill  was  steep,  and  in 
some  places  impracticable ;  the  enemy  were  numer- 
ous, and  poured  in  a  very  severe  fire  from  their 
intrenchments.  Had  the  attack  succeeded,  the 
loss  of  the  English  must  have  been  very  heavy,  and 
that  of  the  French  inconsiderable,  because  the 
neighbouring  woods  afforded  them  immediate 
shelter.  Finally,  the  river  St.  Charles  still  re- 
mained to  be  passed,  before  the  town  could  be  in- 
vested. 

BRIGADIER  MURRAY  DETACHED  UP  THE 

RIVER. 

Immediately  after  this  mortifying  check,  in 
which  above  five  hundred  men,  and  many  brave 
officers,  were  lost,  the  general  *  detached  brigadier 
Murray,  with  twelve  hundred  men,  in  transports, 
above  the  town,  to  co-operate  with  rear-admiral 
Holmes,  whom  the  admiral  had  sent  up  with  some 
force  against  the  French  shipping,  which  he  hoped 
to  destroy.  The  brigadier  was  likewise  instructed 
to  seize  every  opportunity  of  fighting  the  enemy's 
detachments,  and  even  of  provoking  them  to  battle. 
In  pursuance  of  these  directions,  he  twice  attempt- 
ed to  land  cm  the  north  shore  ;  but  these  attempts 
were  unsuccessful.  The  third  effort  was  more  for- 
tunate. He  made  a  sudden  descent  at  Chambaud, 
and  burned  a  considerable  magazine,  filled  with 
urns,  clothing,  provision,  and  ammunition.  The 
enemy's  ships  being  secured  in  such  a  manner  as 
not  to  be  approached,  and  nothing  else  occurring 
that  required  the  brigadier's  longer  stay,  he  return- 
ed to  the  camp,  with  intelligence  obtained  from  his 
prisoners,  that  the  fort  of  Niagara  was  taken, 
Crown  Point  abandoned,  and  general  Amherst  em- 
ployed in  making  preparations  to  attack  the  corps 
at  the  Isle  aux  Nob,  commanded  by  M.  Burle- 
maque.  The  disaster  at  the  Falls  of  Montmorenci 
made  a  deep  impression  on  the  mind  of  general 
Wolfe,  whose  spirit  was  too  great  to  brook  the  most 
distant  prospect  of  censure  or  disgrace.  He  knew 
the  character  of  the  English  people — rash,  impa- 
tient, and  capricious ;  elevated  to  exultation  by  the 
least  gleam  of  success,  dejected  even  to  despond- 
ency by  the  most  inconsiderable  frown  of  adverse 
fortune  ;  sanguine,  even  to  childish  hyperbole,  in 
applauding  those  servants  of  the  public  who  have 
prospered  in  their  undertakings,  clamorous,  to  a 
degree  of  persecution,  against  those  who  have  mis- 
carried in  their  endeavours,  without  any  investiga- 
tion of  merit,  without  any  consideration  of  circum- 
stances. A  keen  sense  of  these  vexatious  peculiari- 
ties conspiring' with  the  shame  of  disappointment, 
*ud  eager  desire  of  retrieving  the  laurel  that  he 
nnghtby  some  be  supposed  to  have  lost  at  the  Falls 
of  Montmorenci,  and  the  despair  of  finding  such  an 
°«casion,  excited  an  internal  agitation,  which  visibly 
Affected  his  external  frame,  and  disordered  his 
whole  constitution,  which  was  naturally  delicate 
*&d  tender.  Among  those  who  shared  his  confi- 
dence, he  was  often  seen  to  sigh  ;  he  was  often 
«eard  to  complain  ;  and  even  in  the  transports  of 
'us  chagrin  declare,  that  he  would  never  return 
without  success,  to  be  exposed,  aa  other  unfortunate 
commanders  had  been,  to  the  censure  and  reproach 
of  an  ignorant  and  ungrateful  populace.  This 
£onult  of  the  mind,  added  to  the  fatigues  of  the 
°°dy  he  had  undergone,  produced  a  fever  and 
tiYsentery,  by  which  for  some  time  he  was  totally 
*»*Med. 

Before  fae  recovered  any  degree  of  strength,  he 
oorfred  the  general  officers  to  consult  together  for 
the  public  utility.  It  was  their  opinion,  that,  the 
Points  of  Levi  and  Orleans  being  left  in  a  proper 
•tate  of  defence,  the  rest  of  the  troops  should  be 
conveyed  up  the  river,  with  a  view  to  draw  the 
enemy  from  their  present  situation,  and  bring  them 
«  possible  to  an  engagement.  This  measure,  how- 
JJJf*  was  not  adopted,  until  the  general  and  ad- 
™™  nad  reconnoitred  the  town  of  -Quebec,  with 
*  view  to  a  general  assault ;  and  concluded  from 
ofJL  own  observations,  reinforced  by  the  opinion 
01  the  chief  engineer,  who  was  perfectly  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  interior  of  the  place,  that  such  an 
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attack  could  not  be  hazarded  with  any  prospect  of 
success.  The  ships  of  war,  indeed,  might  have 
silenced  the  batteries  of  the  lower  town,  but  they 
could  not  affect  the  upper  works,  from  which  they 
must  have  sustained  considerable  damage.  When 
we  consider  the  situation  of  this  place,  and  the  for- 
tifications with  which  it  was  secured ;  the  natural 
strength  of  the  country ;  the  great  number  of  ves- 
sels and  floating  batteries,  they  had  provided  for 
the  defence  of  the  river ;  the  skill,  valour,  superior 
force,  and  uncommon  vigilance  of  the  enemy  ; 
their  numerous  bodies  of  savages  continually  hover- 
ing about  the  posts  of  the  English,  to  surprise  par- 
ties, and  harass  detachments ;  we  must  own  that 
there  was  such  a  combination  of  difficulties  as  might 
have  discouraged  and  perplexed  the  most  resolute 
and  intelligent  commander. 

THE  TROOPS  LAND  AT  THE  HEIGHTS  OF 
ABRAHAM. 

In  consequence  of  the  resolution  taken  to  quit 
the  camp  at  Montmorenci,  the  troops  and  artillery 
were  re-embarked,  and  landed  at  Point  Levi:  they 
afterwards  passed  up  the  river  in  transports  ;  while 
admiral  Holmes  made  a  movement  with  his  ships, 
to  amuse  the  enemy  posted  on  the    north  shore  : 
and  the  men  being  much  crowded  on  board,  the 
general  ordered  oue  half  of  them  to  be  landed  for 
refreshment  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.    As  no 
possibility  appeared  of  annoying  the  enemy  above 
the  town,  the  scheme  of  operations  was  totally 
changed.    A  plan  was  formed  for  conveying  the 
troops  farther  down  in  boats,  and  landing  them  in 
the  night  within  a  league  of  Cape  Diamond,  in 
hopes  of  ascending  the  heights  of  Abraham,  which 
rise  abruptly  with  a  steep  ascent  from  the  banks 
of  the  river,  that  they  might  take  possession  of  the 
ground  on  the  back  of  the  city,  where  it  was  but 
indifferently  fortified.    The  dangers  and  difficul- 
ties attending  the  execution  of  this  design  were  so* 
peculiarly  discouraging,  that  one  would  imagine  it 
could  not  have  been  embraced  but  by  a  spirit  of  en- 
terprise that  bordered  on  desperation.    The  stream 
was  rapid  ;  the  shore  shelving  t  the  bank  of  the 
river  lined  with  sentinels;  the  landing  place  so 
narrow  as  to  be  easily  missed  in  the  dark;  and  the 
ground  so  difficult  as  hardly  to  be  surmounted  in 
the  day-time,  had  no    opposition  been  expected. 
If  the  enemy  had  received  the  least  intimation  from 
spy  or  deserter,  or  even  suspected  the  scheme  ; 
had  the  embarkation  been  disordered  in  conse- 
quence of  the  darkness  of  the  night,  the  rapidity 
of  the  river,  or  the  shelving  nature  of  the  north 
shore,  near  which  they  were  obliged  to  row  ;  had 
one  sentinel  been  alarmed,  or  the  landing  place 
much  mistaken  ;  the  heights  of  Abraham   must 
have  been  instantly  secured  by  such  a  force  as 
would  have  rendered  the  undertaking   abortive : 
confusion  would  necessarily  have  ensued  in  the 
dark ;  and  this  would  have  naturally  produced  a 
panic,  which  might  have  proved  fatal  to  the  greater 
part  of  the  detachment.    These  objections  could  not 
escape  the  penetration  of  the  gallant  Wolfe,  who 
nevertheless  adopted  the  plan  without  hesitation, 
and  even  executed  it  in  person ;  though  at  that 
time  labouring  under  a  severe  dysentery  and  fever, 
which  had  exhausted  his  constitution,  and  reduced 
him  almost  to  an  extremity  of  weakness.    The  pre- 
vious steps  being  taken,  and  the  time  fixed  for  this 
hazardous   attempt,  admiral  Holmes  moved   with 
his  squadron  farther  up  the   river,  about  three 
leagues  above  the  place  appointed  for  the  disem- 
barkation, that  he  might  deceive  the  enemy,  and 
amuse  M.  de  Bougainville,  whom  Montcalm  had 
detached  with  fifteen  hundred  men  to  watch  the 
motions  of  that  squadron  :  but  the  English  admiral 
was  directed  to  sail  down  the  river  in  the  night,  so 
as  to  protect  the  landing  of  the  forces ;  and  these 
orders  he  punctually  fulfilled.    On  the  twelfth  day 
of  September,  an  hour  after  midnight,  the  first  em- 
barkation, consisting  of  four  complete  regiments, 
the  light  infantry  commanded  by  colonel  Howe,  a 
detachment  of  Highlanders,  and  the  American  grena- 
diers, was  made  in  flat-bottomed  boats,  under  the  im- 
mediate command  of  the  brigadiers  Monckton  and 
Murray ;  though  general  Wolfe  accompanied  them 
in  person,  and  was  among  the  first  who  landed;  and 
they  began  to  fall  down  with  the  tide,  to  the  intend- 
ed place  of  disembarkation ;  rowing  close  to  the 
north  shore,  in  order  to  find  it  the  more  easily* 
Without  any  disorder  the  boats  glided  gently  along 
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bat  by  the  rapidity  of  the  tide,  and  the  darkness 
of  the  night,  the  boats  overshot  the  mark,  and  the 
troops  landed  a  little  below  the  place  at  which  the 
disembarkation  was  intended.  [See  note  3  V,  at 
the  end  of  this  Vol.]  As  the  troops  landed  the 
boats  were  sent  back  for  the  second  embarka- 
tion, which  was  superintended  by  brigadier  Towns- 
hend. Jn  the  mean  time,  colonel  Howe,  with  the 
light  infantry  and  the  Highlanders,  ascended  the 
woody  precipices  with  admirable  courage  and  ac- 
tivity ;  and  dislodged  a  sergeant's  guard,  which  de- 
fended a  small  intrenched  narrow  path,  by  which 
alone  the  rest  of  the  forces  could  reach  the  summit. 
Then  they  mounted  without  further  molestation 
from  the  enemy,  and  the  general  drew  them  up  in 
order  as  they  arrived.  Monsieur  de  Montcalm  no 
sooner  understood  that  the  English  had  gained  the 
heights  of  Abraham,  which  in  a  manner  commanded 
the  town  on  its  weakest  part,  than  he  resolved  to 
hazard  a  battle  ;  and  began  his  march  without  de- 
lay, after  having  collected  his  whole  force  from  the 
side  of  Beanport. 

BATTLE  OF  QUEBEC. 

General  Wolfe,  perceiving  the  enemy  crossing 
the  river  St.  Charles,  began  to  form  his  own  line, 
which  consisted  of  six  battalions,  and  the  Louis- 
bourg  grenadiers;  the  right  commanded  by  bri- 
gadier Monokton,  and  the  left  by  brigadier  Murray : 
to  the  rear  of  the  left,  colonel  Howe  was  posted 
with  his  light  infantry,  just  returned  from  a  four-gun 
battery,  which  they  had  taken  without  opposition. 
M.  de  Montcalm  advancing  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
show  his  intention  was  to  flank  the  left  of  the  Eng- 
lish, brigadier  Townshend  was  sent  thither  with  the 
regiment  of  Amherst,  which  he  formed  en  potence, 
presenting  a  double  front  to  the  enemy :  he  was 
afterwards  reinforced  by  two  battalions  ;  and  the 
reserve  consisted  of  one  regiment  drawn  up  in  eight 
sub-divisions,  with  large  intervals.  The  right  of  the 
enemy  was  composed  of  half  the  colony  troops,  two 
battalions,  and  a  body  of  Canadians  and  savages : 
their  centre  consisted  of  a  column  formed  by  two 
other  regular  battalions  ;  and  on  the  left  one  bat* 
talion.  with  the  remainder  of  the  colony  troops,  was 
posted:  the  bushes  and  cornfields  in  their  front 
were  lined  with  fifteen  hundred  of  their  best  marks- 
men, who  kept  up  an  irregular  galling  fire,  which 
{►roved  fatal  to  many  brave  officers,  thus  singled  out 
or  destruction.  This  lire,  indeed,  was  in  some 
measure  checked  by  the  advanced  posts  of  the  Bri- 
tish line,  who  piqueered  with  the  enemy  for  some 
hours  before  the  battle  began.  Both  armies  were 
destitute  of  artillery  except  two  small  pieces  on  the 
side  of  the  French,  and  a  single  gun  which  the  Eng- 
lish seamen  made  shift  to  draw  up  from  the  landing 
place.  This  was  very  well  served,  and  galled  their 
column  severely.  At  length,  about  nine  in  the 
morning,  the  enemy  advanced  to  the  charge  with 
great  order  and  vivacity,  though  their  fire  was  irre- 

Jfular  and  ineffectual.  On  the  contrary,  the  British 
orces  reserved  their  shot  until  the  French  had  ap- 
proached within  forty  yards  of  their  line :  then 
they  poured  in  a  terrible  discharge ;  and  continued 
the  fire  with  such  deliberation  and  spirit,  as  could 
not  fail  to  produce  a  very  considerable  effect.  Gen- 
eral Wolfe  was  stationed  on  the  right,  at  the  head 
of  Bragg/s  regiment  and  the  Louisbourg  grenadiers, 
where  the  attack  was  most  warm,  .as  he  stood 
conspicuous  in  the  front  of  the  line,  he  had  been 
aimed  at  by  the  enemy's  marksmen,  and  received  a 
shot  in  the  wrist,  which  however  did  not  oblige  him 
to  quit  the  field.  Having  wrapped  a  handkerchief 
round  his  hand,  he  continued  giving  orders  without 
the  least  emotion ;  and  advanced  at  the  head  of  the 
grenadiers  with  their  bayonets  fixed ;  when  another 
ball  unfortunately  pierced  the  breast  of  this  young 
hero  (10),  who  fell  in  the  arms  of  victory,  just  as  the 
enemy  gave  way.  At  this  very  instant,  every  se- 
parate regiment  of  the  British  army  seemed  to 
exert  itself  for  the  honour  of  its  own  peculiar  char- 
acter. While  the  right  pressed  on  with  their  bay- 
ouets,  brigadier  Murray  briskly  advanced  with  the 
troops  under  his  command,  and  soon  broke  the  cen- 
tre of  tho  enemy ;  then  the  Highlanders,  drawing 
their  broadswords,  fell  in  among  them  with  irresist- 
ible impetuosity,  and  drove  them  with  great  slaugh- 
ter into  the  town,  and  the  works  they  had  raised  at 
the  bridge  of  the  river  St.  Charles.  On  the  left  and 
rear  of  the  English,  the  action  was  not  so  violent. 
Some  of  the  light  Infantry  had  thrown  themselves 
into  houses ;  where,  beiug  attacked,  they  defended 


themselves  with  great  courage  and  resolution.  Col* 
onel  Howe  bavins;  taken  poet  with  two  rowipniittia 
behind  a  small  copse,  sained  out  frequently  on  the 
flanks  of  the  enemy,  during  this  attack,  and!  often 
drove  them  into  heaps;  while  brigadier  To  wnahend 
advanced  platoons  against  their  front ;  so  that  the 
right  wing  of  the  French  were  totally  prevented 
from  executing  their  first  intention.  The  brigadier 
himself  remained  with  Amherst* a  regiment,  to  sup- 
port .this  disposition,  and  to  overawe  a  body  of  sav- 
ages posted  opposite  to  the  light  infantry,  waiting 
for  an  opportunity  to  fall  upon  the  rear  of  the  Bri- 
tish army.  General  Wolfe  being  slain,  and  at  the 
same  time  Mr.  Monckton  dangerously  wounded  at 
the  head  of  Lascelles*  regiment,  where  he  distin- 
guished himself  with  remarkable  gallantry,  the 
command  devolved  on  brigadier  Townshend,  who 
hastened  to  the  centre ;  and  finding  the  Uoops  dis- 
ordered in  the  pursuit,  formed  them  again  with  aS 
possible  expedition.  This  necessary  task  was  scarce 
performed,  when  M.  de  Bougainville,  with  a  body 
of  two  thousand'  fresh  men,  appeared  in  the  rear  of 
the  English.  He  had  begun  his  march  from  Cape 
Rouge,  as  soon  as  he  received  intelligence  that  the 
British  troops  had  gained  the  heights  of  Abraham, 
but  did  not  come  np  in  time  to  have  any  share  m 
the  battle.  Mr.  Townshend  immediately  ordered 
two  battalions,  with  two  pieces  of  artillery,  to  ad- 
vance against  this  officer ;  who  retired,  at  their 
approach,  among  woods  and  swamps,  where  gen- 
eral Townshend  very  wisely  declined  hazarding  e 
precarious  attack.  He  had  already  obtained  a 
complete  victory,  taken  a  great  number  of  French 
officers,  and  was  possessed  of  a  very  advantageous 
situation,  which  it  would  have  been  imprudent  to 
forego.  The  French  general,  M.  de  Montcalm,  was 
mortally  wounded  in  die  battle,  and  conveyed  into 
Quebec ;  from  whence,  before  he  died,  he  wrote  a 
.letter  to  general  Townshend,  recommending  tho 
prisoners  to  that  generous  humanity  by  which  the 
British  nation  is  distinguished.  His  second  in  com- 
mand was  left  wounded  on  the  field ;  and  next  day 
expired  on  board  an  English  ship,  to  which  he  had 
been  convoyed.  About  one  thousand  of  the  enemy 
were  made  prisoners,  including  a  great  number  of 
officers ;  and  about  five  hundred  were  slain  on  tho 
field  of  battle.  The  wreck  of  their  army,  after  they 
had  reinforced  the  garrison  of  Quebec,  retired  to 
Point-au- Tremble ;  from  whence  they  proceeded  to 
Jacques  Quatiers,  where  they  remained  intrenched 
until  they  were  compelled  by  the  severity  of  the 
weather  to  make  the  best  of  their  way  to  Trots 
Rivieres  and  Montreal.  This  important  victory  was 
obtained  at  the  expense  of  fifty  men  killed,  includ- 
ing nine  officers ;  and  of  about  five  hundred  meat 
wounded :  but  the  death  of  general  Wolfe  was  a 
national  loss,  universally  lamented.  He  inherited 
from  nature  an  animating  fervour  of  sentiment,  an 
intuitive  perception,  an  extensive  capacity,  and  a 
passion  for  glory,  which  stimulated  him  to  acquire 
every  species  of  military  knowledge  that  study  could 
comprehend,  that  actual  service  could  illustrate  and 
confirm.  This  noble  warmth  of  disposition  seldom 
fails  to  call  forth  and  unfold  the  liberal  virtues  of 
the  soul.  Brave  above  all  estimation  of  danger,  he 
was  also  generous,  gentle,  complacent,  and  humane ; 
the  pattern  of  the  officer,  the  darling  of  tho  soldier: 
there  was  a  sublimity  in  his  genius  which  soared 
above  the  pitch  of  ordinary  minds ;  and  had  hhi  fa- 
culties been  exercised  to  their  full  extent  by  oppor- 
tunity and  action,  had  bis  judgment  been  fully  ma- 
tured by  age  and  experience,  he  would  without 
doubt  have  rivalled  in  reputation  the  most  cele- 
brated captainsvof  antiquity. 

QUEBEC  TAKEN. 

Immediately  after  the  battle  of  Quebec,  admiral 
Saunders,  who,  together  with  his  subordinates 
Durret  and  Hohnes,  had  all  along  co-operated 
heartily  with  the  land-forces  for  the  advantage  of 
the  service,  sent  up  all  the  boats  of  the  fleet  with 
artillery  and  ammunition ;  and  on  the  seventeenth 
day  of  the  month  sailed  up,  with  all  the  ships  of 
war,  in  a  disposition  to  attack  the  lower  town,  while 
the  upper  part  should  be  assaulted  by  general 
Townshend.  This  gentleman  had  employed  the 
time  from  the  day  of  action  in  securing  the  camp 
with  redoubts,  in  forming  a  military  road  tor  the 
cannon,  in  drawing  up  the  artillery,  preparing  bat- 
teries, and  cutting  off  the  enemy's  communication 
with  the  country.  On  the  seventeenth,  before  any 
battery  could  be  finished,  a  flag  of  truce  was  sent 
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from  the  town,  with  proposals  of  capitulation: 
which,  being  maturely  considered  by  the  general 
and  admiral,  were  accepted,  and  signed  at  eight 
next  morning.    They  granted  the  more  favourable 
terms,  as  the  enemy  continued  to  assemble  in  the 
rear  of  the  British  army ;  as  the  season  was  become 
wet,  stormy,  and  cold,  threatening  the  troops  with 
sickness,  and  the  fleet  with  accident,  and  as  a  con- 
siderable advantage  would  result  from  taking  pos- 
session of  the  town  while  the  walls  were  in  a  state  of 
defence.    What  rendered  the  capitulation  still  more 
fortunate  for  the  British  general  was,  the  informa- 
tion he  afterwards  received  from  deserters,  that  the 
enemy  had  rallied,  and  were  reinforced  behind 
Cape  Rouge,  under  the  command  of  M.  de  Levy, 
arrived  from  Montreal  for  that  purpose,  with  two 
regular  battalions  ;  and  that  M.  de  Bougainville,  at 
the  head  of  eight  hundred  men,  with  a  convoy  of 
provisions,  was  actually  on  his  march  to  throw  him- 
self into  die  town  on  the  eighteenth,  that  very 
morning  on  which  it  was  surrendered.    The  place 
was  not  then  completely  invested,  as  the  enemy 
had  broke  the  bridge  of  boats,  and  posted  detach- 
ments in  very  strong  works  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river  St.  Charles.    The  capitulation  was  no  sooner 
ratified,  than  the  British  forces  took  possession  of 
Quebec  on  the  bind  side  ;  and  guards  were  posted 
in  different  parts  of  the  town,  to  preserve  order 
and  discipline ;  at  the  same  time  captain  Palliser, 
with  a  body  of  seamen,  entered  the  lower  town, 
and  took  the  same  precautions.    Next  day  about  a 
thousand  prisoners  were  embarked  on  board  tran- 
sports, which  proceeded  to  France  with  the  first 
opportunity.    Meanwhile  the  inhabitants   of   the 
country  came  in  great  numbers,  to  deliver  up  their 
arms,  and  take  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  English 
government.    The  death  of  Montcalm,  which  was 
indeed  an  irreparable  loss  to  France,  in  all  proba- 
bility overwhelmed  the  enemy  with  consternation, 
and  confounded  all  their  councils  ;  otherwise  we 
cannot  account  for  the  tame  surrender  of  Quebec 
to  a  handful  of  troops,  even  after  the  victory  they 
had  obtained  :  for  although  the  place  was  not  regu- 
larly fortified  on   the  land  side,  and  most  of  the 
houses  were  in  ruins,  their  walls  and  parapets  had 
not  yet  sustained  the  least  damage  ;  the  besiegers 
were  hardly  sufficient  to  complete  the  investiture ; 
a  fresh  army  was  assembled  in  the  neighbourhood, 
with  which  their  communication  continued  open  ; 
the  season  was  so  far  advanced,  that  the  British 
forces  in  a  little  time  must  have  been  forced  to  de- 
sist by  the  severity  of  the  weather,  and  even  retire 
with   their  fleet  before  the  approach  of   winter, 
which  never  fails  to  freeze  up  the  river   Saint 
Laurence. 

Immediately  after  the  action  at  the  Falls  of  Mont- 
morenci,  general  Wolfe  had  despatched  an  officer 
to  England,  with  a  detail  of  that  disaster,  written 
with  such  elegance  and  accuracy,  as  would  not 
have  disgraced  the  pen  of  a  Caesar.    Though  the 
public  acquiesced  in  his  conduct,  they  were  ex- 
ceedingly mortified  at  his  miscarriage;    and  this 
mortification  was  the  greater,  as  he  seemed  to  des- 
pair of  being  able  to  strike  any  other  stroke  of 
importance  for  the  accomplishment  of  thrir  hope, 
which  had  aspired  at  the  absolute   conquest  of 
Canada.    The  first  transports  of  their  chagrin  were 
not  yet  subsided,  when  colonel  Hale  arrived  in  the 
ship  Alcide,  with  an  account  of  the  victory  and  sur- 
render of  Quebec  ;  which  was  hnmediatcty  com- 
municated to  the  people  in  an   Extraordinary  Ga- 
aette.    The  joy  which  this  excited  among  the  popu- 
lace rose  in  proportion  to  the  despondence  which 
the  former  had  produced  :  all  was  rapture  and  riot; 
all  was  triumph  and  exultation  ;  mingled  with  the 
praise  of  the  all-accomplished  Wolfe,  which  they 
exalted  erven  to  a  ridiculous  degree  of  hyperbole. 
The  king  expressed  his  satisfaction  by  conferring 
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the  honour  of  knighthood  upon  captain  Douglas, 
whose  ship  brought  the  first  tidings  of  this  success ; 
and  gratified  him  and  colonel  Hale  with  considerable 
presents.    A  day  of  solemn  thanksgiving  was  ap 
pointed  by  proclamation  through  all  the  dominions 
of  Great  Britain.    The  city  of  London,  the  univer- 
sities, and  many  other  corporations  of  the  kingdom, 
Kwented  congratulatory  addresses  to  his  majesty. 
e  parliament  was  no  sooner  assembled,  than  the 
secretary  of  state,  in  the  house  of  commons,  ex- 
patiated upon  the  successes  of  the  campaign,  the 
transcendent  merit  of  tile  deceased  general,  the 
conduct  and  courage  of  the  admirals  and  officers  who 
assisted  in  the  conquest  of  Quebec.    In  consequence 
of  this  harangue,  and  the  motion  by  which  it  was 
succeeded,  the  house  unanimously  resolved  to  pre- 
sent an  address,  desiring  his  majesty  would  order 
a  monument  to  be  erected  in  Westminister-abbey 
to  the  memory  of  major-general  Wolfe :  at  the  same 
time    they   passed    another   resolution,    that  the 
thanks  of  the  house  should  be  given  to  the  surviv- 
ing generals  and  admirals  employed  in  the  glorious 
and  successful  expedition  to  Quebec.    Testimonies 
of  this  kind,  while  they  reflect  honour  upon  the 
character  of  the  nation,  never  fail  to  animate  indivi- 
duals to  a  spirited  exertion  of  their  talents  in  the 
service  of  the  public.    The  people  of  England  wero 
so  elevated  by  the  astonishing  success  of  this  cam- 
paign, which  was  also  prosperous  on  the  continent 
of  Europe,  that,  far  from  expressing  the  least  sense 
of  the  enormous  burdens  which  they  bore,  they, 
with  a  spirit  peculiar  to  the  British  nation,  volun- 
tarily raised  large  contributions,  to  purchase  warm 
jackets,  stockings,  shoes,  coats,  and  blankets,  for 
the  soldiers,  who  wero  exposed  to  the  rigours  of 
an  inclement  sky  in  Germany  and  America.-    But 
they  displayed  a  more  noble  proof  of  unrestrained 
benevolence,  extended  even  to  foes.    The  French 
ministry,  straitened  in  their  finances,  which  were 
found  scarce  sufficient  to  maintain  the  war,  had 
sacrificed  their  duty  to  their  king,  and  every  senti- 
ment of  compassion  for  his  unhappy  subjects,  to  a 
thirst  of  vengeance,  and  sanguinary  views  of  ambi- 
tion.    They -had  withdrawn  the  usual  allowance 
from  their  subjects  who  were  detained  prisoners  in 
England ;  and  those  wretched  creatures,  amounting 
in  number  to  near  twenty  thousand,  were  left  to  the 
mercy  of  those  enemies  whom  their  sovereign  had 
taken  such  pains  to  exasperate.    The  allowance 
with  which  they  were   indulged  by  the   British 

government  effectually  secured  them  from  the 
orrors  of  famine  ;  but  still  they  remained  destitute 
of  other  conveniences,  and  particularly  exposed  to 
the  miseries  of  cold  and  nakedness.  The  generous 
English  beheld  these  forlorn  captives  with  senti- 
ments of  sympathy  and  compassion :  they  consider- 
ed them  as  their  fellow-creatures  and  brethren  in 
humanity,  and  forgot  their  country  while  they 
beheld  their  distress.  A  considerable  subscription 
was  raised  in  their  behalf;  and  in  a  few  weeks  they 
were  completely  clothed  by  the  charity  of  their 
British  benefactors.  This  beneficent  exertion  was 
certainly  one  of  the  noblest  triumphs  of  the  human 
mind,  which  even  the  most  inveterate  enemies  of 
Great  Britain  cannot  but  regard  with  reverence 
and  admiration. — The  city  of  Quebec  being  reduced, 
together  with  great  part  of  the  circumjacent  conn- 
try,  brigadier  Townshend,  who  had  accepted  bin 
commission  with  the  express  proviso  that  he  should 
return  to  England  at  the  end  of  the  campaign,  left 
a  garrison  of  five  thousand  effective  men,  victualled 
from  the  fleet,  under  the  command  of  brigadier 
Murray ;  and,  embarking  with  admiral  Saunders, 
arrived  in  Great  Britain  about  the  beginning  of 
winter.  As  for  brigadier  Monckton,  he  was  con- 
veyed to  NewYoTk,  where  he  happily  recovered  of 
his  wound. 
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1  Thecotnmodoreofferedtoland 
the  cannon  on  the  Other  side 
of  Point-Negro,  at  a  place 
equally  near  the  road  from 
the  English  army  to  Port- 
Royal,  and  even  cause  them 
to  be  drawn  up  by  the  sea- 
men, without  gi  ving  the  troops 
the  least  trouble.  But  this 
offer  was  not  accepted.  Gen- 
eral Hopson  afterwards  de- 
clared, that  he  did  not  under- 
stand Hr.  Moore's  message  in 
the  sense  which  it  was  meant 
to  imply. 

The  commodore  did  not  at- 
tend at  this  council :  it  was 
convoked  to  deliberate  upon 
the  opinion  of  the  chief  en- 
gineer, who  thought  they 
should  make  another  landing 
to  the  southward  of  the  Caren- 
age.  In  this  case,  the  pilots 
declared  it  would  be  extreme- 
ly, difficult,  if  not  impracti- 
cable, for  the  fleet  to  keep  up 
a  communication  with  the 
army. 

Only  as  being  the  seat  of 
government ;  for  Guadaloupe 
makes  a  much  greater  quan- 
tity of  sugar,  and  equipped  a 
much  greater  number  of  pri- 
Tateers,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Dutch  of  St.  Eustatia, 
situated  in  its  neighbourhood. 
He  shifted  his  broad  pendant 
on  board  the  Woolwich,  as 
well  to  direct  and  keep  the 
transports  together  in  a  pro- 
per posture  for  the  landing 
of  the  troops,  as  to  cover  the 
disembarkation ;  and  also  to 
consult  proper  measures  with 
the  general,  who  saw  the  ne- 
cessity of  Mr.  Moore's  being 
with  him ;  and  requested  that 
he,  with  the  other   general 


officers  and  engineers,  might 
be  admitted  on  board  the 
Woolwich,  in  order  to  con- 
sult, and  take  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  landing  the 
troops,  as  the  service  neces- 
sarily required. 

5  In  all  probability  it  was  not 
perceived  by  the  commodore. 

6  A  reinforcement  of  two  or 
three  hundred  Highlanders 
had  joined  the  fleet  imme- 
diately before  the  troops  land- 
ed on  Guadaloupe. 

7  The  battery  which  they  had 
raided  was  attacked  at  noon, 
taken,  and  destroyed  by  cap- 
tain Blomer  of  the  sixty-first 
regiment. 

8  The  commodore  declared  that 
he  carried  a  press-sail  night 
and  day,  in  order  to  come  up 
with  the  French  squadron, 
and  took  every  step  that  could 
be  devised  for  that  purpose. 
He  says,  if  he  had  pursued 
any  other  conrse,  the  French 
commander  might  have  run 
into  the  road  of  St.  Kilt's,  and 
destroyed  or  taken  a.  great 
number  of  merchant  ships 
which  were  then  loading  with 
sugar  for  England. 

He  says  he  tried  every 
stratagem  he  could  contrive 
for  bringing  M.  de  Bompart 
to  action.  He  even  sent  away 
part  of  his  squadron  out  of 
sight  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Dominique,  that  they  might 
represent  to  their  friends  at 
Martinique  his  force  much 
inferior  to  what  it  really  was ; 
btrt  this  expedient  had  no 
effect  upon  M.  de  Bompart, 
who  made  the  best  of  his  way 
to  Cape  Francois,  on  the 
,     island  of  Hispaniola. 


9  The  operation  of  sealpiaf, 
which  to  the  shame  of  both 
nations,  was  encouraged  both. 
by  French  and  English,  the 
savages  performed  in  tin* 
manner  :— The  hapless  victim 
being  disabled,  or  disarmed, 
the  Indian,  with  a  sharp  knife, 
provided  and  worn  for  die 

gurpose,   makes    a    areolar 
icuion  to  the  bone  round  die 
upper  part  of  the  head,  sad 
tears  off  the  scalp  with  his  fin- 
gers.   Previous  to  mis  execs, 
tion,  he  generally  despatches 
the     prisoner    by  repeated 
blows  on  the  head,  with  the 
hammer-side  of  the  instrument 
called  a  tomahawk:  bat  some- 
times they  save  themselves 
the   trouble,   and  sometimes 
the  blows  prove  ineffectual; 
so  that  the  miserable  patient 
is  found  alive,  groaning  in  the 
utmos  t  agon  y  of  torture.   The 
Indian  strings  the  scalps  he 
has  procured,  to  be  produced 
as  a  testimony  of  bis  prowess, 
and  receives  a  premium  for 
each  from  the  nation  under 
whose  banners  he  has  been 
enlisted. 
10  When  the  fatal  ball  took  place, 
'     general  Wolfe,  finding  him- 
self unable  to  stand,  leaned 
upon  the  shoulder  of  a  lieu- 
tenant, who  sat  down  for  that 
purpose.    This  officer  seeing 
the  French  gire  way,  exclaim- 
ed, "  They  run !  they  ran  r- 
'  Who  runf"  cried  the  gallant 
Wolfe,  with  great  eagerness. 
When  the  lieutenant  replied, 
"  The  French/'--«Whatl  (said 
he)  do  the   cowards  run  al- 
ready!  then  I  die  happy." 
So  saying,  the  glorious  youth 
expired. 
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Siege  of  Madras— Colonel  Forde  defeats  the  Marquis  do  Conflans  near  Colapool— Captain  Knox  takes 
Bajamundry  and  Narsipore— Colonel  Forde  takes  Masullpatam—Surat  taken  by  the  RngUsh-JJnsuc- 
cessful  Attack  upon  Wandewash— Admiral  Pococke  defeats  Monsieur  oTApcht— Hostilities  of  the  Dutch 
on  the  River  of-Bengal— Colonel  Coote  takes  Wandewash— Defeats  General  haUy—and  conquers  the 
Province  of  Arcot— State  of  the  Belligerent  Powers  in  Europe— Frankfort  seized  by  the  French— Pro- 

S-ess  of  the  Hereditary  Prince  of  Brunswick— Prince  Ferdinand  attacks  the  French  at  Bergen— The 
ritlsh  Ministry  appoint  an  Inspector-General  of  the  Forage— Prince  Ferdinand  retreats  before  the 
French  Army— Animosity  between  the  General  of  the  Allied  Army  and  the  Commander  of  the  British 
Forces— The  French  encamp  at  Minden—and  are  defeated  by  the  Allies— Duke  de  Brissac  routed  by  the 
Hereditary  Prince  ofBrunswick— General  Imhoff  takes  Munsterfrom  the  French~who  retreat  before 
Prince  Ferdinand— The  Hereditary  Prince  beats  up  the  Dukeoftyjrtemberg's  Quarters  at  Fulda—A 
Body  of  Prussians  make  an  incursion  into  Poland— Prince  Henry  penetrates  into  Bohemia— He  enters 
Franconia.  and  obliges  the  Imperial  Army  to  retire— King  of  Prussia  vindicates  his  Conduct  with 
respect  to  his  Prisoners— The  Prussian  General  Wedel  defeated  by  the  Russians  at  Zulllchou—The 
King  of  Prussia  takes  the  Command  of  General  WedePs  Corps— Battle  of  Cunersdorf— Advantages 
gained  by  the  Prussians  in  Saxony— Prince  Henry  surprises  General  Vehla— General  Finch,  with  hie 
whole  Corps  of  Prussians,  surrounded  and  taken  by  the  Austrian  General— Disaster  of  the  Prussian 
{general  Diercke— Conclusion  of the  Campaign— Arret  of  the  Evangelical  Body  at  Ratisbon— The  French 
Ministry  stop  Payment— The  States-General  send  over  Deputies  to  England— Memorial  presented  to 
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SIEGE  OP  MADRAS. 

WHILE  the  arms  of  Great  Britain  triumphed 
in  Europe  and  America,  her  interest  was  not 
Buffered  to  languish  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
This  was  the  season  of  ambition  and  activity,  in 
which  every  separate  armament,  every  distinct 
corps,  and  every  individual  officer,  seemed  to  exert 
themselves  with  the  most  eager  appetite  ef  glory. 
Hie  East  Indies,  which  in  the  coarse  of  the  preced- 
ing year  had  been  the  theatre  of  operations  carried 
en  with  various  success,  exhibited  nothing  now  but 
a  succession  of  trophies  to  the  English  commanders. 
The  Indian  transactions  of  the  last  year  were  inter- 
rupted at  that  period  when  the  French  general, 
Lally,  was  employed  in  making  preparations  for 
the  siege  of  Madras.  In  the  month  of  October  he 
bad  marched  into  Arcot  without  opposition  ;  and, 
In  the  beginning  of  December,  he  advanced  towards 
Madras.  On  the  twelfth  he  marched  over  Choultry 
plain,  in  three  divisions,  cannonaded  by  the  English 
artillery  with  considerable  effect,  and  took  post  at 
Egmore  and  St.  Thome.  Colonel  Laurence,  who 
commanded  the  garrison  of  Madras,  retired  to  the 
island,  in  order  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  taking 
possession  of  the  island  bridge ;  and  at  the  same 
time  ordered  the  posts  to  be  occupied  in  the  Black- 
town,  or  suburbs  of  Madras.  In  the  morning  of  the 
fourteenth,  the'  enemy  marched  with  their  whole 
force  to  attack,  this  place ;  the  English  detachments 
retreated  into  the  garrison ;  and  within  the  hour  a 
grand  sally  was  made,  under  the  command  of  colo- 
nel Draper,  a  gallant  officer,  who  signalised  himself 
remarkably  on  this  occasion.  He  attacked  the  regi- 
ment of  Lorram  with  great  impetuosity ;  and  in  all 
£rooabilify  would  have  beat  them  off,  had  they  not 
een  sustained  by  the  arrival  of  a  fresh  brigade. 
After  a  very  warm  dispute,  in  which  many  officers 


and  a  great  number  of  men  were  killed  on  each 
side,  colonel  Draper  was  obliged  to  retreat,  not 
altogether  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  his  grena- 
diers. As  the  garrison  of  Madras  was  not  very 
numerous,  nothing  farther  was  attempted  on  their 
side  without  the  works.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
enemy  used  all  their  diligence  in  erecting  batteries 
against  the  fort  and  town ;  which  being  opened  on 
the  sixth  day  of  January,  they  maintained  a  con- 
tinual discharge  of  shot  and  shells  for  twenty  days, 
advancing  their  trenches  all  the  time  under  cover 
of  this  fire,  until  they  reached  the  breast  of  the 
glacis.  There  they  erected  a  battery  of  four  pieces 
of  cannon,  and  opened  it  on  the  last  day  of  the 
month ;  but  for  five  days  successively  they  were 
obliged  to  close  their  embrasures  by  the  superior 
fire  of  the  fort,  and  at  length  to  abandon  it  entirely : 
nevertheless,  they  still  maintained  a  severe  fire 
from  the  first  grand  battery,  which  was  placed  at 
the  distance  ox  four  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from 
the  defences.  This  artillery  was  so  well  served,  as 
to  disable  twenty  six  pieces  of  cannon,  three  mor- 
tars, and  effect  an  inconsiderable  breach.  Perhaps 
they  might  have  had  more  success,  had  they  bat- 
tered in  breach  from  the  beginning ;  but  M.  Lalry, 
in  order  to  intimidate  the  inhabitants,  had  cruelly 
bombarded  the  town,  and  demolished  the  houses  : 
he  was,  however,  happily  disappointed  in  hi*  ex- 
pectation by  the  wise  and  resolute  precautions  of 
governor  Pigot;  by  the  vigilance,  conduct,  and 
ravery  of  die  colonels  Laurence  and  Draper,  se- 
conded by  the  valour  and  activity  of  major  Brere* 
ton,  and  the  spirit  of  the  inferior  officers.  Tno 
artillery  of  the  garrison  was  so  well  managed,  that 
from  the  fifth  day  of  February,  the  fire  of  the  enemy 
gradually  decreased  from  twenty  three  to  six  pieces 
of  cannon :  nevertheless,  they  advanced  their  sap 
along  the  sea-side,  so  as  to  embrace  entirely  the 
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north-east  angle  of  tba  covered  way,  from  whence 
their  moaquetry  drove  the  besieged.  They  likewise 
endeavoured  to  open  a  passage  into  the  ditch  by  a 
mine ;  bat  sprang  it  so  injudiciously,  that  they  could 
make  no  advantage  of  it,  as  it  lay  exposed  to  the 
fire  of  several  cannon.  While  these  preparations 
were  carried  on  before  the  town,  major  CaiUand 
and  captain  Preston,  with  a  body  of  Sepoys,  some 
of  the  country  horse,  and  a  few  Europeans  drawn 
from  the  English  garrisons  of  Trichinopally  and 
Chingalaput,  hovered  at  the  distance  of  a  few  miles, 
blocking  up  the  roads  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
enemy  were  obliged,  four  several  times,  to  send 
large  detachments  against  them,  in  order  to  open 
the  communication :  thus  the  progress  of  the  siege 
was  in  a  great  measure  retarded.  On  the  sixteenth 
day  of  February,  in  the  evening,  the  Queenbornugh 
•hip  of  war,  commanded  by  captain  Kempenfeldt, 
ana  the  company's  ship  the  Revenge,  arrived  in  the 
road  of  Madras,  with  a  reinforcement  of  six  hundred 
men  belonging  to  colonel  Draper's  regiment,  and 
part  of  them  was  immediately  disembarked.  Prom 
the  beginning  of  the  siege  the  enemy  had  discover- 
ed a  backwardness  in  the  service,  very  unsuitable 
to  their  national  character.  They  were  ill  supplied 
by  their  commissaries  and  contractors :  they  were 
discouraged  by  the  obstinate  defence  of  the  garri- 
son, and  all  their  hope  of  success  vanished  at  the 
arrival  of  this  reinforcement.  After  a  brisk  Are, 
they  raised  the  siege  that  very  night,  abandoning 
forty  pieces  of  cannon ;  and,  having  destroyed  the 
powder  nulls  at  Ogmore,  retreated  to  the  territory 
of  Axeot.    [See  note  3  W,  at  the  end  of  this  Vol.] 

SUCCESS  OP  COLONEL  FORDE. 

M.  Lally  having  weakened  his  forces  that  were 
at  Masuhpatam,  under  the  conduct  of  the  marquis 
de  Conflans,  in  order  to  strengthen  the  army  with 
which  he  undertook  the  siege  of  Madras,  the  rajah 
of  Visanapore  drove  the  French  garrison  from  Vi- 
■agapatam,  and  hoisted  English  colours  in  the  place. 
The  marquis  having  put  his  troops  in  motion  to  re- 
venge this  insult,  the  rajah  solicited  succour  from 
colonel  Clive  at  Calcutta ;  and,  with  the  consent  of 
the  council,  a  body  of  troops  was  sent  under  the 
command  of  colonel  Forde  to  his  assistance.    They 
consisted  of  Ave  hundred  Europeans,  including  a 
company  of  artillery,  and  sixteen  hundred  Sepoys ; 
with  about  fifteen  pieces  of  cannon,  one  howitzer,  ( 
and  three  mortars.    The  forces  of  Conflans  were 
much  more  considerable.    On  the  twentieth  day  of 
October  colonel  Forde  arrived  at  Vizagapatam,  and 
made  an  agreement  with  the  rajah,  who  promised 
to  pay  the  expense  of  the  expedition,  as  soon  as  he 
should  be -pat  in  possession  of  Rajamundry,  a  large 
town  and  fort  possessed  by  the  French.    It  was 
stipulated  mat  he  should  have  all  the  inland  coun- 
try belonging  to  the  Indian  powers  in  the  French 
interest,  and  at  present  in  arms ;  and  that  the  Eng- 
lish company  should  retain  all  the  conquered  sea- 
coast  from  Vizagapatam  to  Masuhpatam.    On  the 
first  of  November  colonel  Fordo  proceeded  on  his 
inarch  j  and  on  the  third  joined  the  rajah's  army, 
consulting  of  between  three  and  four  thousand  men. 
On  the  third  of  December  they  came  in  sight  of  the 
enemy,  near  the  Tillage  of  ToUapool :  but  the  French 
declining  battle,  the  colonel  determined  to  draw 
them  from  their  advantageous  situation,  or  march 
round,  and  get  between  them  and  Rnjamundry.  On 
the  seventh,  before  day-break,  he  began  his  march, 
leaving  the  rajah's  forces  on  their  ground ;  but  the 
enemy  beginning  to  cannonade  the  Indian  forces, 
he,  at  the  request  of  the  rajah,  returned,  and  took 
them  under  his  protection.    Then  they  marched  to- 
gether to  the  village  of  Golapool,  and  halted  on  a 
small  plain  about  three  miles  from  their  encamp- 
ment.   About  nine  he  formed  the  line  of  battle. 
About  ten  the  enemy  were  drawn  up,  and  began 
the  cannonade.    The  firing  on  both  sides  having 
continued  about  forty  minutes,  the  enemy's  line  ad- 
vanced to  the  charge  with  great  resolution;  and 
were  so  warmly  received,  that,  after  several  spirit- 
ed efforts,  at  eleven  they  gave  way,  and  retreated 
in  disorder  towards  Rajamundry.    During  this  con- 
flict the  rajah's  forces  stood  as  idle  spectators,  nor 
could  their  horse  be  prevailed  upon  to  pursue  the 
fugitives.    The  victory  cost  the  English  forty  four 
Europeans  killed  and  woundod,  including  two  cap- 
tains and  three  lieutenants.  The  French  lost  above 
three  times  the  number,  together  with  their  whole 
camp,  baggage,  thirty  two  pieces  of  cannon,  and 
all  their  ammunition.     A  groat  number  of  black 


forces  fell  on  both  sides.  The  marquis  de  ConJlaji* 
did  not  remain  at  Rajamundry,  but  proceeded  to 
Masulipatam ;  while  captain  Knox,  with  a  detach- 
ment from  the  English  army,  took  possession  of  tiie 
fort  of  Rajamundry,  which  is  the  barrier  and  key  to 
the  country  of  Vizagapatam.  This  was  delivered 
to  the  rajah  on  his  paying  the  expense  of  the  expe- 
dition; and  captain  Knox  being  detached  with  a 
battalion  of  Sepoys,  took  possession  of  the  French 
factory  at  Narslpore.  This  was  also  the  fate  of  a 
small  fort  at  Coucate,  which  surrendered  to  T^in 
Maclean,  after  having  made  an  obstinate  defence. 
In  the  mean  time,  however,  the  French  army  of 
observation  made  shift  to  retake  Rajjamundry, 
whero  they  found  a  considerable  quantity  of  mo- 
ney, baggage,  and  effects  belonging  to  English 
officers. 

Colonel  Forde  advancing  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Masulipatam,  the  marquis  de  Conflans  with  bis 
forces  retired  withia  the  place,  which  on  the  seventh 
day  of  March  was  invested.    By  the  seventh  day  of 
April  the  ammunition  of  the  besiegers  being  almost 
expended,  colonel  Forde- determined  to  give  the 
assault,  as  two  breaches  were  already  made,  and 
made  his  disposition  accordingly.    The  attack  was 
begun  in  the  night,  and  the  assailants  arrived  at  the 
ditch  before  they  were  discovered.    But  here  they 
underwent  a  terrible  discharge  of  grape-shot  and 
musketry ;    notwithstanding  which  they  entered 
the  breaches  and  drove  the  enemy  from  bastion  to 
bastion.    At  length,  the  marquis  de  Conflans  sent 
an  officer  to  demand  quarter  for  the  garrison,  which 
was  granted  as  soon  as  he  ordered  his  men  to  cease 
firing.    Thus,  with  about  three  hundred  and  forty 
European  soldiers,  a  handful  of  seamen,  and  seven 
hundred  Sepoys,  colonel  Forde  took  by  assault  the 
strong  town  of  Masulipatam,  garrisoned  by  five 
hundred  and  twenty  two  Europeans,  two  thousand 
and  thirty  nine  Caffrees,  Topasses,  and  Sepoys ;  and 
here  he  found  above  one  hundred  and  fifty  pieces 
of  cannon,  with  a  great  quantity  of  ammunition. 
Salabatzing,  the  subah  of  Decan,  perceiving  the 
success  of  the  English  here  as  well  as  at  Madras. 
being  sick  of  his  French  alliance,  and  in  dread  of 
his  brother  Nizam  Alloc,  who  had  set  up  a  separate 
interest,  and  taken  the  field  against  him,   made 
advances  to  the  company,  with  which  he  forthwith 
concluded  a  treaty  to  the  following  effect : — "  The 
whole  of  the  circar  of  Masulipatam  shall  be  given 
to  the  English  company.  Salabatzing  will  not  suffer 
the  French  to  have  a  settlement  in  this  country,  nor 
keep  them  in  his  service,  nor  give  them  any  assis- 
tance.   The  English,  on  their  part,  will  not  assist 
nor  give  protection  to  the  subah's  enemies." — In  a 
few  days  after  Masulipatam  was  reduced,  two  ships 
arrived  in  the  road,  with  a  reinforcement  of  foor 
hundred  men  to  the  marquis  de  Conflans ;  but,  un- 
derstanding the  fate  of  the  place*  made  the  best  of 
their  way  to  Ganji 


8TJRAT  TAKEN  BY  THE  ENGLISH. 

Thk  merchants  residing  at  Surat,  finding  them- 
selves exposed  to  numberless  dangers,  and  every 
species  of  oppression,  by  the  sidee  who  commanded 
the  castle  on  one  hand,  by  the  governor  of  the  city 
on  the  other,  and  by  the  Mahrattaa,  who  bad  a 
claim  to  a  certain  share  of  the  revenue,  made  ap- 
plication to  the  English  presidency  at  Bombay,  de- 
siring they  would  equip  an  expedition  for  taking 
possession  of  the  castle  and  tanks,  and  settle  the 
government  of  the  city  upon  Pharass  Cawn,  who 
had  been  naib  or  deputy-governor   under    Mesh 
Atchund,  and  regulated  .the  police  to  die  satisfac- 
tion of  the  inhabitants.    The  presidency  embraced 
the  proposal ;  admiral  Pococke  spared  two  of  his 
ships  for  this  service.  Eight  hundred  and  fifty  men, 
artillery  and  infantry,  with  fifteen  hundred  Sepoys, 
under  the  command  of  captain  Richard  MaJUand, 
of  the  royal  regiment  of  artillery,  were  embarked 
on  board  the  company's  armed  vessels  commanded 
by  captain  Watson,  who  sailed  on  the  ninth  of  Feb* 
ruary.  On  the  fifteenth  they  were  landed  at  a  place 
called  Dentiloury,  about  nine  miles  from   Surat; 
and  here  they  were  encamped  for  refreshment :  in 
two  days  he  advanced  against  the  French  garden, 
in  which  a  considerable  number  of  the  sidev's  men 
were  posted,  and  drove  them  from  thence  after  a 
very  obstinate  dispute.   Then  he  erected  a  buttery, 
from  which  he  battered  the  wall  in  breach :  but 
this  method  appearing  tedious,  he  called  a  council 
of  war,  composed  of  the  land  and  sea  officers,  and 
laid  before  them  the  plan  of  a  general  attack,  whir  a 
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accordingly  executed  next  morning.  The  com- 
pany's grab,  toad  the  bomb-ketches,  being  warped 
op  the  river  in  the  night,  were  ranged  in  a  line  of 
battle  opposite  to  the  Bandar,  which  was  the 
strongest  fortification  that  the  enemy  possessed ; 
and  under  the  are  of  these  the  troops  being  landed 
took  the  Bnndar  by  assault.  The  outward  town 
being  thus  gained,  he  forthwith  began  to  bombard 
the  inner  town  and  castle  with  such  fury,  that  next 
morning  they  both  surrendered,  on  condition  of  be- 
ing allowed  to  march  out  with  their  effects ;  and 
captain  Maitland  took  possession  without  further 
dispute.  Mean  Atchund  was  continued  governor 
of  Surat,  and  Pbarass  Cawn  was  appointed  naib. 
The  artillery  and  ammunition  found  in  the  castle 
were  secured  for  the  company,  until  the  mogul's 
pleasure  was  known ;  and  in  a  little  time  a  phir- 
maund,  or  grant  arrived  from  Delhi,  appointing  the 
English  company  admiral  to  the  mogul ;  so  that  the 
ships  and  stores  belonged  to  them  of  course,  as  part 
of  the  tanka ;  and  they  were  now  declared  legal 
possessors  of  the  castle.  This  conquest,  which  cost 
about  two  hundred  men  including  a  few  officers, 
was  achieved  with  such  expedition,  that  captain 
Watson  returned  to  Bombay  by  the  ninth  day  of 
ApriL 

Tho  main  body  of  the  English  forces,  which  had 
been  centered  at  Madras,  for  the  preservation  of 
that  important  settlement,  took  the  field  after  the 
siege  was  raised,  and  possessed  themselves  of  Con- 
jeveram,  a  place  of  great  consequence ;  which,  with 
the  fort  of  Schengefpel,  commanded  all  the  adja- 
cent country,  and  secured  the  British  possessions 
to  the  northward.    M.  tally,  sensible  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  post,  took  the  same  route  in  order 
to  dislodge  them ;  but  finding  all  his  attempts  inef- 
fectual, he  retired 'towards  Wandewash,  where  his 
troops  were  put  into  quarters  of  cantonment.    No 
other  operations  ensued  till  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber; when  major  Brereton,  who  commanded  the 
English  forces,  being  joined  by  major  Gordon  with 
three  hundred  men  of  colonel  Coote's  battalion,  re- 
solved to  attack  the  enemy  in  his  turn.    On  the 
fourteenth  day  of  the  month  he  began  his  march 
from  Conjeveram  for  Wandewash.  at  the  head  of 
four  hundred  Europeans,  seven  thousand  Sepoys, 
seventy  European  and  three  hundred  black  horse, 
with  fourteen  pieces  of  artillery.    In  his  march  he 
invested  and  took  the  fort  of  Trivitar  ;  from  whence 
he  proceeded  to  the  village  of  Wandewash,  where 
the  French  to  the  number  of  one  thousand,  were 
strongly  encamped  under  the  guns  of  a  fort  com-' 
manned  by  a  rajah,  mounting  twenty  cannon,  un- 
der the  direction  of  a  French  gunner.     On  the 
thirteenth  day  at  September,  at  two  in  the  morning, 
the  English  attacked  the  village  in  three  different 
places,  and  drove  them  from  it  after  a  very-  obsti- 
nate dispute;  but  tins  advantage  they  were  not 
able  to  maintain,     llie  black  pioneers  ran  away 
during  the  attack,  so  that  proper  traverses  could 
not  be  made  in  the  streets ;  and  at  day-break  the 
fort  poured  in  upon  them  a  prodigious  discharge  of 
grape-shot  with  considerable  effect.     The  enemy 
had  retired  to  a  dry  ditch,  which  served  as  an  in- 
trenchment,  from  whence  theymade  furious  sallies ; 
and  a  body  of  three  hundred  European  horse  were 
already  in  motion,  to  fall  upon  and  complete  their 
confusion.    In  tins  emergency,  they  retired  in  dis- 
order ;  and  might  have  been  entirely  ruined,  had 
not  the  body  of  reserve  effectually  covered  their 
retreat:  yet  this  could  not  be  effected  without  the 
loss  of  several  officers,  and  above  three  hundred 
men  killed  and  wounded.    After  this  mortifying 
check,  they  encamped  a  few  days  in  sight  of  the 
fort^  and,  the  rainy  season  setting  in,  returned  to 
Conjeveram..   The  fort  of  Wandewash  was  after- 
wards garrisoned  by  French  and  Sepoys ;  and  the 
other  forces  of  the  enemy  were  assembled  by  briga- 
dier-general de  Bussy,  at  Arcot. 

ADMIRAL  POCOCKE  DEFEATS  MONSIEUR 

IVAPCHE. 

Dubino  these  transactions  by  land,  the  superi- 
ority at  sea  was  still  disputed  between  the  English 
and  French  admirals.  On  the  first  day  of  Septem- 
ber, vice-admiral  Pococke  sailed  from  Madras  to  the 
southward,  in  quest  of  the  enemy,  and  next  day 
descried  the  French  fleet,  consisting  of  fifteen  sail, 
standing  to  the  northward,  lie  forthwith  threw 
out  the  signal  for  a  general  chase,  and  stood  to- 
wards them  with  all  the  sail  be  could  carry ;  but 


the  wind  abating,  he  could  not  approach  neat 
enough  to  engage.  During  the-  three  succeeding 
days,  he  used  his  utmost  endeavours  to  bring  them 
to  a  battle,  which  they  still  declined,  and  at  last 
they  disappeared.  He  then  directed  his  course  to 
Pondicherry,  on  the  supposition  that  they  were 
bound  to  that  harbour ;  and  on  the  eighth  day  of 
the  month  perceived  them  standing  to  the  south- 
ward :  but  becould  ndt  bring  them  to  an  engage- 
ment till  the  tenth,  when  M.  d'Apche,  about  two  in 
the  afternoon,  made  the  signal  for  battle,  and  the 
cannonading  began  without  farther  delay.  The 
British  squadron  did  not  exceed  nine  ships  of  the 
line;  the  enemy's  fleet  consisted  of  eleven;  but 
they  had  still  a  greater  advantage  in  number  of 
men  and  artillery.  Both  squadrons  fought  with 
great  impetuosity  till  about  ten  minutes  after  four, 
when  the  enemy's  rear  began  to  give  way :  this 
example  was  soon  followed  by  their  centre ;  and 
finally  the  van,  with  the  whole  squadron,  bore  to  the 
south-south-east,  with  all  the  canvass  they  could 
spread.  The  British  squadron  was  so  much  danv 
aged  in  their  masts  and  rigging  that  they  could  not 
pursue ;  so  that  M.  d'Apche  retreated  at  his  leisure 
unmolested.  On  the  fifteenth,  admiral  Pococke  re% 
turned  to  Madras,  where  his  squadron  being  repair- 
ed by  the  twenty-sixth,  he  sailed  again  to  Pondicher- 
ry, and  in  the  road  saw  the  enemy  lying  at  anchor 
in  line  of  battle.  The  wind  being  off  shore,  ho 
made  the  lino  of  battle  a-head,  and  for  some  time 
continued  in  this  situation.  At  length  the  French 
admiral  weighed  anchor,  and  came  forth ;  but  in- 
stead of  bearing  down  upon  the  English  squadron, 
which  had  fallen  to  leeward,  he  kept  close  to  the 
wind,  and  stretched  away  to  the  southward.  Ad- 
miral Pococke  finding  him  averse  to  another  en- 
gagement, and  his  own  squadron  being  in  no  con- 
dition to  pursue,  he,  with  the  advice  of  his  captains, 
desisted,  and  measured  back  his  course  to  Madras* 
On  the  side  of  the  English,  above  three  hundred 
men  were  killed  in  the  engagement,  including  cap- 
tain Miche,  who  commanded  the  Newcastle,  captain 
Gore  of  the  marines,  two  lieutenants,  a  master, 
gunner,  and  boatswain :  the  captains  Somerset  and 
BreTeton,  with  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  men, 
were  wounded ;  and  many  of  the  ships  considera- 
bly damaged.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  must  have  , 
been  much  more  considerable,  because  the  English  ' 
in  battle  always  fire  at  the  body  of  the  ship ;  be- 
cause the  French  squadron  was  crowded  with  men; 
because  they  gavo  way,  and  declined  a  second  en- 
gagement :  and,  finally,  because  they  now  made 
the  best  of  their  way  to  the  island  of  Mauritius,  in 
order  to  be  refitted,  having  on  board  general  Lally, 
and  some  other  officers.  Thus  they  left  the  English 
masters  of  the  Indian  coast ;  superiority 'still  more 
confirmed  by  the  arrival  of  rear-admiral  Cornish, 
with  four  ships  of  the  line,  who  had  set  sail  from 
England  in  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  joined 
admiral  Pococke  at  Madras  on  the  eighteenth  day 
of  October. 

HOSTILITIES  OF  THE  DUTCH. 

The  French  were  not  the  only  enemies  with 
whom  the  English  had  to  cope  in  the  East  Indies. 
The  great  extension  of  their  trade  in  tho  kingdom  of 
Bengal  had  excited  the  envy  and  avarice  of  the" 
Dutch  factory,  who  possessed  a  strong  fort  at  Chin- 
chura,  on  the  river  of  Bengal ;  and  resolved,  if 
possible,  to  engross  the  whole  saltpetre  branch  of 
commerce.  They  had,  without  doubt,  tampered 
with  the  new  subah,  who  lay  under  such  obligations 
to  the  English,  and  probably  secured  his  conni- 
vance. Their  scheme  was  approved  by  the  governor 
of  Batavia,  who  charged  himself  with  the  execu- 
tion of  it ;  and,  for  that  purpose  chose  the  oppor- 
tunity when  the  British  squadron  had  retired  to 
the  coast  of  Malabar.  On  pretence  of  reinforcing 
the  Dutch  garrisons  in  Bengal,  he  equipped  an 
armament  of  seven  ships,  having  on  board  five  hun- 
dred European  troops,  and  six  hundred  Malayese, 
under  the  command  of  colonel  Russel.  This  arma- 
ment having  touched  at  Negapatam.  proceeded  up 
the  bay,  and  arrived  in  the  river  of  Bengal  about 
the  beginning  of  October.  Colonel  Chve,  who  then 
resided  at  Calcutta,  had  received  information  of 
their  design,  which  he  was  resolved  at  all  events,  to 
defeat.  He  complained  to  the  subah ;  who,  upon 
such  application,  could  not  decently  refuse  an  order 
to  the  director  and  council  of  Hughley,  implying 
that  this  armament  should  not  proceed  up  the  river. 
The  colonel,  at  the  same  time  sent  a  letter  to  the 
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Dutch  i  <!!!■■  nifcirftj  tatimatfag  that,  m  he  had  re- 
ceived intimation  of  their  design,  he  could  not  allow 
to  land  forces,  and  march  to  Chinchura.  la 
ar  to  this  declaration,  the  Dutch  commodore, 
whole  fleet  had  not  yet  arrived,  assured  the 
,  ider  that  he  bad  no  intention  to  send 

nay  ferees  to  Chlnchnra ;  and  begfed  liberty  to  lead 
•one  of  hi*  troop*  tor  refreshment— a  favour  that 
wee  granted,  en  condition  that  they  ahonld  net 
advance.  Notwithstanding  the  sabah's  order,  and 
las  own  engagement  to  th»  effect,  the  net  of  the 
ahips  were  no  sooner  arrived,  than  he  proceeded 
np  the  river  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Taanah-fort, 
where  his  forces  being  diosntoatked,  began  their 
march  to  Chinchura,  in  the  mean  time,  by  way  of 
retaliating  the  affront  he  pretended  to  hare  sus- 
toined,  in  being  denied  a  peonage  to  their  own 
factory,  he  took  several  email  vessels  on  the  rirer 
belonging  to  the  English  company ;  and  the  Cal. 
ootta  Indiamaa,  commanded  by  captain  Wilson, 
homeward'bennd,  sailing  down  the  rirer,  the  Dutch- 
man gave  him  to  understand  that,  if  he  presumed 
to  pass  he  would  sink  him  without  further  cere- 
many.  The  English  captain  wining  them  run  out 
their  guns  as  if  really  resolved  to  pet  their  threats 
in  execution,  returned  to  Calcutta,  where  two  other 
Indian  ships  lay  at  anchor,  and  reported  his  adven- 
ture to  colonel  Cure,  who  forthwith  ordered  the 
three  skips  to  prepare  for  battle,  and  attack- the 
Dutch  armament.  The  ships  being  property  man- 
ned, and  their  tides  lined  with  saltpetre,  they  fell 
down  the  river,  and  found  the  Dutch  squadron 
drawn  up  in  line  of  .battle,  in  order  to  give  them  a 
warm  reception,  for  which  indeed  they  seemed  well 
prepared:  for  three  of  them  were  mounted  with 
thirty-six  guns  each  ;  three  of  them  with  twenty* 
six,  and  the  seventh  carried  sixteen.  The  Duke 
of  Dorset,  ***•****•**»*  by  captain  Forrester,  being 
the  first  mat  approached  them,  dropped  anchor 
close  to  their  line,  and  began  the  engagement  with 
a  broadside,  which  was  immediately  returned.  A 
dead  calm  unfortunately  fetervenJag,  this  single 
ship  was  for  a  long  time  exposed  to  the  whole  are 
of  the  enemy ;  but  a  small  creese  springing  up, 
the  Calcutta  and  the  Hardwiek,  advanced  to  her 
assistance,  and  a  severe  are  was  maintained  oa 
both  sides,  till  two  of  the  Dutch  ships,  sopping  their 
cables,  bore  away,  and  a  third  was  driven  ashore. 
Their  commodore,  thus  weakened,  after  a  few  broad- 
sides struck  his  flag  to  captain  Wilson,  and  the 
other  three  followed  his  example.  The  victory 
being  thus  obtained,  without  the  loss  of  one  man  on 
me  side  of  the  English,  captain  Wilson  took  pos- 
non  of  the  prises,  the  decks  of  which  were 
with  carnage,  and  sent  the  prisoners  to 
Clive  at  Calcutta.  The  detachment  of 
troops  which  they  had  landed,  to  the  number  of 
eleven  hundred  men,  was  not  more  fortunate  fat 
their  progress.  Colonel  Clive  no  sooner  received 
mtelhgence  that  they  were  in  fall  march  to  Chin- 
chura, man  he  detached  colonel  Forde,  with  Ave 
hundred  men,  from  Calcutta,  in  order  to  oppose 
and  put  a  stop  to  their  march  at  the  French  gardens. 
He  accordingly  advanced  to  the  northward,  and 
entered  the.  town  of  Chandernagore,  where  he  sus- 
tained the  fire  of  a  Dutch  j>arty  sent  out  from 
'Chinchura  to  join  and  conduct  the  expected  rein- 
forcement. These  being  routed  and  dispersed, 
after  a  short  action,  colonel  Forde  in  the  morning 


Seven  advanced  to  the  charge  with  great 
ution  and  activity ;  but  found  toe  fire  or  the 
English  artillery  and  battalion  so  intolerably  hot, 
that  they  soon  gave  way,  and  were  totally  defeated. 
A  considerable  number  were  kilted,  and  the  greater 
part  of  those  who  survived  the  action  were  taken 
prisoners*  During  this  contest,  the  nabob,  at  the 
bead  of  a  considerable  army,  observed  a  suspicions 
neutrality  t  and  in  all  likelihood  would  have  declar- 
ed for  the  Dutch  had  they  proved  victorious,  as  he 
had  reason  to  believe  they  would,  from  their  great 
superiority  in  number.  But  fortune  no  sooner 
determined  in  favour  of  the  English,  then  he  made 
a  tender  of  his  service  to  the  victor,  and  even 
offered  to  reduce  Chinchura  with  his  own  army. 
In  the  mean  time  proposals  of  accommodation  being 
sent  to  bite  by  toe  directors  and  council  ef  the 
Dutch  factory  at  Chinchura,  a  negotiation  ensued, 
and  a  treaty  was  concluded  to  the  satisfaction  of 
all  parties.    Above  three  hundred  of  the  prisoners 


entered  hate  the  service  of  Oraat  Britain 
embarked  on  board  their  ships,  which 
as  soon  as  the  peace  was  ratified, 
their  return  for  Batevia.    After  all, 
Dutch  company  meant  nothing  mere 
their  factory  of  Chinchura  on  a  mor 
footing ;  and,  by  acquiring  greater  weight 
sequence  among  the  people  of  the  com 
they  fonncily  possessed,  the  more  eastr. 
their  commerce  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
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their  commerce  in  that  part  of  the  world.  At  nay 
rate,  it  will  admit  of  a  dispute  among  those  who 
profess  toe  law  of  nature  and  nations,  whether  the 


Dutch  company  ooald  be  justly  debarred  the  petri- 
lege  of  sending  a  remforoemeat  to  their  own  garri- 
sons.   Be  that  as  it  wiO.  the  ships  ware  mot 
ed  until  the  factory  at  Cbinchi 
to  indemnify  toe  English  for  the,  damage  they 
sustained  on  mis 


COL.  COOTE  TAKES  WANDEWASH. 

Tbi  success  of  the  English  army  was  stiS 
conspicuous  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel. 
governor  and  council  of  Madias  having  received 
information  that  the  French  general,  Lilly,  had 
sent  a  detachment  of  his  army  to  the 
ward,  taken  Syringham,  and  threatened 
potty  with  a  siege,  it  was  determined  that 
Coote,  who  had  lately  arrived  from  *■»*—*,  -hiraM 
take  the  field,  and  endeavour  to  make  a  dii 
to  the  southward.  He  acoordiagly  began  his : 
at  the  head  of  seventeen  hundred  B 
including  cavalry,  and  three  thousand  blacks, 
fourteen  pieces  of  cannon  and  one  howiteer.  On 
toe  twenty-seventh  day  of  November  he  invested 
the  fort  of  Wandewash:  having  made  a  practicable 
breach,  the  garrison,  consisting  of  near  nine  huav 
dred  men.  surrendered  prisoners  ef  war;  and. ha 
found  in  toe  place  forty-Bine  pieces  of  cannon,  with 
a  great  quantity  of  ammunition.  Than  he  undertook 
the  siege  of  Carangoly,  a  foiUess  commanded  b] 
oolonelO'  Kennety,  at  the  head  of  oa 
Europeans,  and  five  hundred  Sepoys.  In  a 
days  he  dismounted  the  greater  part  of  thetr 
and  they  submitted,  en  condition  that  the 
peane  should  be  allowed  to  march  cat  with 
honours  of  war ;  but  the  Sepoys  were  < 


General  Lolly,  alarmed  at  the  progress  ef  thai 
brave,  vigilant,  aad  enterprising  oncer, 
all  bis  forces  at  Areot,  to  the  number  of 
sand  two  hundred  Europeans,  mclndi  w 
three  hundred  Ceffirees,  aad  tan  thousand 
troops,  or  Sepoys ;  with  five  and  twenty  pieces 
cannon.    Of  these  he  sasumea  the  ooauai 
person ;  and  on  the  tenth  day  of  January 

his  march  in  order  to  recover  Wandewash.    C 

Coote,  having  received  intelligence  oa  the  twelfth 
mat  be  had  taken  possession  of  Conjeveram,  eav 
deavoured  by  a  forced  march  to  save  toe  place; 
which  they  accordingly  abandoned  at  his  approach, 
and  pursuing  their  march  to  Wandewash,  invented 
the  fort  without  delay.  The  English  nun— ■  ml  in 
passed  the  river  Palla,  in  order  to  follow  the 
route ;  and  on  the  twenty-first  day  of  the 
understanding  that  a  breach  was  already 
resolved  to  give  them  battle  without  further 
The  cavalry  being  feimeil,  and  supported  by  five 
companies  ef  Sepoy**  he  advanced  against  the 
enemy's  horse,  which  being  at  the  same  tame  galled 
by  two  pieces  of  cannon,  retired  with  pi  nil  nil  slam 
Then  colonel  Coote,  having  taken  posssantaa  ef  a 
tank  which  they  had  occupied,  returned  to  thai 
which  was  by  this  tone  formed  in  order  ef  hat 
Seeing  the  men  in  high  spirits,  aad  eager  to  earn 
he  ordered  the  whole  army  to  advance  i  and 
nine  in  the  morning  they  were  within 
the  enemy's  camp,  where  fhej  " 
an  hour.  Daring  this  interval, 
noitered  the  situation  ef  the 
were  very  advantageously  posted;  and  made  a 
movement  to  the  right,  which  obliged  them  to  oiler 
their  disposition.  They  now  advanced,  hi  their 
turn,  within  three  quarters  of  a  mOe  of  the  Bngfaab 
fcae,  and  the  cannonading  began  with  great  fury 
enbotoshtes.  About  noon 
coming  up  with  a  resolute  air  to  charge  the  left 
the  Enghsh,  colonel  Coote  brought  up 
ales  of  Sepoys,  and  two  pieces  of  cannon,  tot 
the  horse,  which  were  ordered  tax 


much  that  nliey  broke,  and  were  driven  by  Urn 
Ush  cavalry  above  a  mOe  from  me  left,  upon  the 
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erf  their  own  army.  Meanwhile,  both  lines  continued 
Advancing  to  each  other ;  and  about  one  o'clock  the 
firing  with  small  arms  began  with  great  vivacity. 
One  of  the  French  tumbrils  being  blown  up  by  an 
accidental  shot,  the  English  commander  took  im- 
mediate advantage  of  their  confusion.  lie  ordered 
major  Brereton  to  wheel  Draper's  regiment  to  the 
left,  and  fall  upon  the  enemy's  flank.  This  service 
was  performed  with  such  resolution  and  success, 
that  the  left  wing  of  the  French  was  completely 
routed  and  fell  upon  their  centre,  now  closely  en- 
gaged with  the  left  of  the  English.  About  two  in 
the  Afternoon  their  whole  line  gave  way,  and  fled 
towards  their  own  camp ;  which,  perceiving  them- 
selves closely  pursued,  they  precipitately  abandon- 
ed, together  with  twenty-two  pieces  of  cannon.  In 
this  engagement  they  lost  about  eight  hundred  men 
killed  and  wounded,  besides  about  fifty  prisoners, 
including  brigadier-general  de  Bussy,  the  chevalier 
GodevUle,  quarter-master-general,  lieutenant-colon- 
el Murphy,  three  captains,  five  lieutenants,  and 
some  other  officers.  On  the  side  of  the  English 
two  hundred  and  sixty  two  were  killed  or  wounded, 
and  among  the  former  the  gallant  and  accomplish- 
ed major  Brereton,  whose  death  was  a  real  loss  to 
his  country. 

COLONEL  COOTE  CONQUERS  ARCOT. 

G  km  seal  Lally  having  retreated  with  his  broken 
troops  to  Pondkherry,  the  baron  de  Vasserot  was 
detached  towards  die  same  place  with  a  thousand 
hone  and  three  hundred  Sepoys,  to  ravage  and  lay 
waste  the  French  territory.  In  the  mean  time  the 
indefatigable  colonel  Coote  undertook  the  siege  of 
ChiQiput,  which  in  two  days  was  surrendered  by 
the  chevalier  de  Tilly ;  himself  and  his  garrison  re- 
maining prisoners  o/ war.  Such  also  was  the  fate 
of  fort  Tmanery;  which  being  reduced,  the  colonel 
prosecuted  his  march  to  ArcoL  the  capital  of  the 

Erovince,  against  the  fort  of  which  he  opened  his 
arteries  on  the  fifth  day  of  February.  When  he 
had  carried  ou  his  approaches  within  sixty  yards  of 
the  crest  of  the  glacis,  the  garrison,  consisting  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  Europeans,  and  near  three 
hundred  Sepoys,  surrendered  as  prisoners  of  war; 
and  here  the  English  commander  found  two  and 
twenty  pieces  of  cannon,  four  mortars,  and  a  great 
quantity  of  all  kinds  of  military  stores.  11ms  the 
campaign  was  gloriously  finished  with  the  conquest 
of  Arcot ;  after  the  French  army  had  been  routed 
and  ruined  by  the  diligence  of  colonel  Coote, 
whose  courage,  conduct,  and  activity,  cannot  be 
sufficiently  admired.  The  reader  will  perceive  that, 
rather  than  interrupt  the  thread  of  such  an  inter* 
eating  narration,  we  have  ventured  to  encroach 
upon  the  annals  of  the  year  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  sixty. 

STATE  OF  THE  BELLIGERENT  POWERS 
IN  EUROPE. 

Ha  v  i  no  thus  followed  the  British  banners  through 
the  glorious  tracks  they  pursued  in  different  parts 
of  Asia  and  America,  we  must  now  convert  our  at- 
tention to  tiie  continent  of  Europe,  where  the  Eng- 
lish arms,  in  the  course  of  this  year,  triumphed  with 
equal  lustre  and  advantage.  Bat  first  it  may  be 
necessary  to  sketch  out  the  situation  in  which  the 
belligerent  powers  were  found  at  the  close  of  win- 
ter. The  vicissitudes  of  fortune  with  which  tile 
preceding  campaign  had  been  chequered,  were  suf- 
ficient to  convince  every  potentate  concerned  in 
the  war,  that  neither  side  possessed  such  a  superi- 
ority in  strength  or  conduct  as  was  requisite  to 
impose  terms  upon  the  other.  Battles  had  been 
fought  with  various  success ;  and  surprising  efforts 
of  military  skill  had  been  exhibited,  without  produc- 
ing one  event  which  tended  to  promote  a  general 
peace,  or  even  engender  the  least  desire  of  accom- 
modation ;  on  the  contrary,  the  first  and  most  violent 
transports  of  animosity  had  by  this  time  subsided 
into  a  confirmed  habit  of  deliberate  hatred;  and 
every  contending  power  seemed  more  than  ever  de- 
termined to  protract  the  dispute ;  while  the  neutral 
states  kept  aloof,  without  expressing  the  least  de- 
sire of  mtorposmg  their  mediation.  Some  of  them 
were  restrained  by  considerations  of  conveniency ; 
and  others  waited  in  suspense  for  the  death  of  the 
Spanish  monarch,  as  an  event  which  they  imagined 
would  be  attended  with  very  important  consequences 
in  the  southern  parts  of  Europe.  With  respect  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  war,  whatever  *rffmft«mff 


might  have  arisen  in  settling  funds  to  support  the 
expense,  and  finding  men  to  recruit  the  different 
armies,  certain  it  i»  all  these  difficulties  were  sur- 
mounted before  the  opening  of  the  campaign.  The 
court  of  Vienna,  though  hampered  by  the  narrow- 
ness of  its  finances,  still  found  resources  in  the  for* 
tihty  of  its  provinces,  in  the  number  and  attachment 
of  its  subjects,  who  more  than  any  other  people  in 
Europe  acquiesce  in  the  dispositions  of  their  sove- 
reign ;  and,  when  pay  cannot  be  afforded,  willingly 
contribute  free  quarters  for  the  subsistence  of  the 
army.  The  caarina,  though  she  complained  that 
the  stipulated  subsidies  were  ill  paid,  nevertheless 

Sersisted  in  pursuing  those  favourite  aims  which 
ad  for  some  time  influenced  her  conduct ;  namely, 
her  personal  animosity  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  and 
her  desire  of  obtaining  a  permanent  interest  in  the 
German  empire.  Sweden  still  made  a  show  of 
hostility  against  the  Prussian  monarch,  but  continu- 
ed to  slumber  over  the  engagements  she  bad  con- 
tracted. France,  exhausted  in  her  finances,  and 
abridged  of  her  marine  commerce,  maintained  a  re* 
solute  countenance ;  supplied  fresh  armies  for  her 
operations  in  Westphalia;  projected  new  schemes 
of  conquest;  and  cajoled  her  allies  with  fair  pro- 
mises, when  she  had  nothing  more  solid  to  bestow. 
The  king  of  Prussia's  dominions  were  generally 
drained,  or  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy ;  but  to 
balance  these  disadvantages  he  kept  possession  of 
Saxony ;  and  enjoyed  his  annual  subsidy  from 
Great  Britain,  which  effectually  enabled  hhn  to 
maintain  his  armies  on  a  respectable  footing,  and 
open  the  campaign  with  equal  eagerness  and  ceo* 
fidenoe. 

FRANCKFORT  SEIZED  BY  THE  FRENCH. 

Thb  Hanoverian  army,  commanded  by  prince 
Ferdinand  of  Brunswick,  was  strengthened  by  fresh 
reinforcements  from  England,  augmented  with  Ger- 
man recruits,  regularly  paid,  and  well  supplied  with 
every  comfort  and  convenience  which  foresight  could 
suggest,  or  money  procure ;  yet,  in  spite  of  all  the 
precautions  that  could  be  token,  they  were  cut  off 
from  some  resources  which  the  French,  in  the  begin- 
ning- of  the  year,  opened  to  themselves  by  a  flagrant 
stroke  of  perfidy,  which  even  the  extreme  necessi- 
ties of  a  campaign  can  hardly  excuse.  On  the  se- 
cond day  of  January,  the  French  regiment  of  Nassau 
presented  itself  before  the  gates  of  Franckfort  on 
the  Maine,  a  neutral  imperial  city ;  and,  demanding 
a  passage,  it  was  introduced,  and  conducted  by  a 
detachment  of  the  garrison  through  the  city,  as  far 
as  the  gate  of  Saxen-hausen,  where  it  unexpectedly 
halted,  and  immediately  disarmed  the  guards.  Be- 
fore the  inhabitants  could  recover  from  the  conster- 
nation into  which  they  were  thrown  by  this  outrage- 
ous insult,  five  other  French  regiments  entered  the 
place ;  and  here  their  general,  the  prince  de  Soubise, 
established  his  head-ouarters.  How  deeply  soever 
this  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  empire  might  be 
resented  by  all  honest  Germans,  who  retained  affec- 
tion for  the  constitution  of  their  country,  it  was  a 
step  from  which  the  French  army  derived  a  very 
manifest  and  important  advantage ;  for  it  secured 
to  (hem  the  course  of  the  Maine,  and  the  Upper 
Rhine ;  by  which  they  received,  without  difficulty 
or  danger,  every  species  of  supply  from  Meats, 


Spire,  Worms,  and  even  the  country  «of  Alsace ; 
while  it  maintained  their  communication  with  the 
chain  formed  by  the  Austrian  forces  and  the  army 
of  the  empire. 

PROGRESS  OF  THE  HEREDITARY  PRINCE 
OF  BRUNSWICK. 

Thk  scheme  of  operation  for  the  ensuing  cam- 

?ilgn  was  already  formed  between  the  king  of 
russia  and  prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick ;  and 
before  the  armies  took  the  field  several  skirmishes 
were  fought  and  quarters  surprised.  In  the  latter 
end  of  Feoruary,  the  prince  of  Ysembourg  detached 
major-general  Urst  with  four  battalions  and  a  body 
of  horse ;  who,  assembling  in  Rhotenbourg,  fur- 
prised  the  enemy's  quarters  in  the  night  between 
the  first  and  second  day  of  March,  and  drove  them 
from  Hirchfield,  Yacha.  and  all  the  Hessian  baili- 
wicks of  which  they  had  taken  possession ;  but  the 
Austrians  soon  returning  in  greater  numbers,  and 
being  supported  by  a  detachment  of  French  troops 
from  Franckfort,  the  allies  fell  back  in  their  turn. 
In  a  few  days,  however,  they  themselves  retreated 
again  with  great  precipitation,  though  they  did  not 
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all  escape.  The  hereditary  prince  of  Brunswick, 
with  a  body  of  Prussian  hussars,  fell  upon  them 
suddenly  at  Molrichstadt,  where  he  routed  and  dis- 
persed a  regiment  of  Hohenzollern  cuirassiers,  and 
a  battalion  of  the  troops  of  Wurtaburg.  He  next 
day,  which  was  the  first  of  April,  advanced  with  a 
body  of  horse  and  foot  to  Meinungen,  where  he 
found  a  considerable  magazine,  took  two  battalions 
prisoners,  and  surprised  a  third  posted  at  Wafun- 
gen,  after  having  defeated  some  Austrian  troops 
that  were  on  the  march  to  its  relief.  While  the 
hereditary  prince  was  thus  employed,  the  duke  of 
HoUtem,  with  another  body  of  the  confederates,  dis- 
lodged the  French  from  the  post  of  Freyingstenau. 

FERDINAND  ATTACKS  THE  FRENCH. 

But  the  great  object  was,  to  drive  the  enemy 
from  Franckfort,  before  they  should  receive  the 
expected  reinforcements.  Prince  Ferdinand  of 
Brunswick,  being  determined  upon  this  enterprise, 
assembled  all  his  forces  near  Fulda,  to  the  amount 
of  forty  thousand  choice  troops,  and  began  his 
march  on  the  tenth  day  of  April.  On  the  thirteenth 
he  came  in  sight  of  the  enemy,  whom  he  found 
strongly  encamped  about  the  viU&ge  of  Bergen, 
between  Franckfort  and  Hanau.  Their  general, 
the  duke  de  ^Broglio,  counted  one  of  the  beat  offi- 
cers in  France  with  respect  to  conduct  and  intre- 
Sidity,  having  received  intelligence  of  the  prince's 
esign,  occupied  this  post  on  the  twelfth  ;  the 
right  of  his  army  being  at  Bergen,  and  his  centre 
and  flanks  secured  in  such  a  manner  that  the  allies 
could  not  make  their  attack  any  other  way  but  by 
the  village.  Notwithstanding  the  advantage  of 
their  situation,  prince  Ferdinand  resolved  to  give 
them  battle,  and  made  his  dispositions  accordingly. 
About  ten  m  the  morning,  the  grenadiers  of  the 
advanced  guard  began  the  attack  on  the  village  of 
Bergen  with  great  vivacity ;  and.  sustained  a  most 
terrible  fire  from  eight  German  battalions,  support- 
ed by  several  brigades  of  French  infantry.  The 
grenadiers  of  the  allied  army,  though  reinforced 
by  several  battalions  under  the  command  of  the 
prince  of  Ysembourg,  far  from  dislodging  the  ene- 
my from  the  village,  were,  after  a  very  obstinate 
dispute,  obliged  to. retreat  in  some  disorder,  but 
rallied  again  behind  a  body  of  Hessian  cavalry. 
The  allies  being  repulsed  in  three  different  attacks, 
their  general  made  a  new  disposition  ;  and  brought 
up  his  artillery,  with  which  the  village,  and  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  French  line,  were  severely  can- 
nonaded. They  were  not  slow  in  retorting  an 
equal  fire,  which  continued  till  night ;  when  the 
allies  retreated  to  Windekin,  with  the  less  of  five 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  about  two  thousand  men,  in- 
cluding the  prince  of  Ysembourg,  who  fell  in  the 
action.  The  French,  by  the  nature  of  their  situa- 
tion, could  not  suffer  much  ;  but  they  were  so  effec- 
tually amused  by  the  artful  disposition  of  prince 
Ferdinand,  that  instead  of  taking  measures  to 
harass  him  in  his  retreat,  they  carefully  maintained 
their  situation,  apprehensive  of  another  general 
attack.  Indeed  they  had  great  reason  to  be  satis- 
fied with  the  issue  of  this  battle,  without  risking  in 
any  measure  the  advantage  which  they  had  gained. 
It  was  their  business  to  remain  quiet  until  their 
reinforcements  should  arrive ;  and  this  plan  they 
invariably  pnrsned.  '  On  the  other  hand,  the  allies, 
in  consequence  of  their  miscarriage,  were  reduced 
to  the  necessity  of  acting  upon  the  defensive,  and 
encountering  a  great  number  of  difficulties  and  in- 
convenience* during  great  part  of  the  campaign, 
until  the  misconduct  <k  the  enemy  turned  the  seale 
in  their  favour.  In  the  mean  time  the  prince 
thought  proper  to  begin  his  retreat  in  the  night  to- 
wards Fulda,  in  which  his  rear  suffered  consider- 
ably from  a  body  of  the  enemy's  light  troops  under 
the  command  of  H.  do  Blaisel,  who  surprised  two 
squadrons  of  dragoons,  and  a  battalion  of  grena- 
diers. The  first  were  taken  or  dispersed  ;  the  last 
escaped  with  the  loss  of  their  baggage.  The  allied 
army  returned  to  their  cantonments  about  Munster ; 
and  the  prince  began  to  make  preparations  for 
taking  the  field  in  earnest. 

Whilo  the  French  enjoyed  plenty  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Dusseldorp  and  Creveldt,  by  means  of 
the  Rhine,  the  allies  laboured  under  a  dearth  and 
scarcity  of  every  species  of  provision ;  because  the 
country  which  they  occupied  was  already  exhaust- 
ed, and  all  the  supplies  were  brought  from  an  im- 
mense distance.  The  singlo  article  of  forage  oc- 
casioned such  an  enormous  expense,  as  alarmed 
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the  administration  of  Great  Britain ;  who,  in 
to  prevent  mismanagement  and  fraud  for  Ike 
future,  nominated  a  member  of  parliament  inspector 
general  of  the  forage,  and  sent  him  over  to  Ger- 
many in  the  beginning  of  the  year,  with  the  rank 
and  appointments  of  a  general  officer ;  that  the  im- 
portance of  bis  character,  and  the  nature  of  Us 
office,  might  be  a  check  upon  those  who  were  sus- 
pected of  iniquitous  appropriations.  This  gentle- 
man is  said  to  have  met  with  such  a  cold  reception, 
and  so  many  mortifications  in  the  execution  of  Ms 
office,  that  he  was  in  a  very  little  time  sick  of  bis 
employment.  An  inquiry  into  the  causes)  of  Us 
reception,  and  of  the  practices  which  rendered  it 
necessary  to  appoint  such  a  superintendent,  may 
be  the  province  of  some  future  historian,  wJ — 
truth  may  be  investigated  freely,  without  any 
prehension  of  pains  and  penalties. 

RETREAT  OF  PRINCE  FERDINAND: 

Whili  great  part  of  the  allied  army  rei 
in  cantonments  about  Munster,  the  French 

on  the  Upper  and  Lower  Rhine,  being  put  in 

tion,  joined  on  the  third  day  of  June  near  Marpurgb, 
under  the  command  of  the  mareschal  de  Contacts*, 
who  advanced  to  the  northward,  and  fixed  his 
head-quarters  at  Corbach:  from  whence  he  de- 
tached a  body  of  light  troops  to  take  possession,  of 
Cassel,  which  at  his  approach  was  abandoned  by 
general  Imhoff.  The  French  army  being  encamped 
at  Stadtberg,  the  duke  de  Broglio,  who  commanded 
the  right  wing,  advanced  from  Cassel  into  the  ter- 
ritories of  Hanover,  where  he  occupied  Gottingen 
without  opposition ;  while  the  allied  army  assembled 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lipstadt,  and  encamped 
about  Soest  and  Werle.  Prince  Ferdinand,  finding 
himself  inferior  to  the  united  forces  <st  the  enemy, 
was  obliged  to  retire  as  they  advanced,  after  having 
left  strong  garrisons  in  Lipstadt,  Retberg,  Munster, 
and  Minden.  These  precautions,  however,  seemed 
to  produce  Kttlo  effect  in  his  favour.  >  Retberg-  was 
surprised  by  tile  duke  de  Broglio,  who  likewise 
took  Minden  by  assault ;  and  made  general  Zaatrow, 
with  his  garrison  of  fifteen  hundred  men,  prisoners 
of  war;  a  misfortune  considerably  aggravated  by 
the  loss  of  an  immense  magazine  of  bay  and  corn, 
which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  They  like- 
wise made  themselves  masters  of  Munster,  invest- 
ed Lipstadt.  and  all  their  operations  were  hitherto 
crowned  with  success.  The  regency  of  Hanover, 
alarmed  at  their  progress,  resolved  to  provide  for 
the  worst,  by  sending  their  chancery  and  most 
valuable  effects  to  Stade  ;  from  whence,  in  case  ef 
necessity,  they  might  be  conveyed  by  sea  to  Eng- 
land. In  the  mean  time  they  exerted  all  their  in 
dustry  in  pressing  men  for  recruiting  and  rein- 
forcing the  army  under  prince  Ferdinand,  who 
still  continued  to  retire  ;  and  on  the  eleventh  day 
of  July  removed  his  head-quarters  from  Osnabruck 
to  Botnpte,  near  the  Weser.  Here  having  re- 
ceived advice  that  Minden  was  taken  by  the  French, 
he  sent  forwards  a  detachment  to  secure  the  post 
of  Soltznau  on  that  river,  where  on  the  fifteenth 
he  encamped. 

ANIMOSITY  BETWEEN  FERDINAND  AND 
THE  BRITISH  COMMANDER. 


The  general  of  the  allied  army  had  for 
time  exhibited  marks  of  animosity  towards  lord 
George  Sackville,  the  second  in  command,  whose 
extensive  understanding,  penetrating  eye,  and  in- 
quisitive spirit,  could  neither  be  deceived,  dazzled, 
nor  soothed  into  tame  acquiescence.  He  had  op- 
posed with  all  his  influence  a  design  of  retiring 
towards  the  frontiers  of  Brunswick,  in  order  to 
cover  that  country.  He  supported  his  opposition 
by  alleging,  that  it  was  the  enemy's  favourite  ob- 
ject to  cut  off  their  communication  with  the  Weser 
and  the  Elbe ;  in  which,  should  they  succeed,  it 
would  be  found  impossible  to  transport  the  British 
troops  to  their  own  country,  which  was  at  that 
time  threatened  with  an  invasion.  He  therefore 
insisted  on  the  army's  retreating,  so  as  to  keep  the 
communication  open  with  Stade ;  where,  in  case 
of  emergency,  the  English  troops  might  be  em- 
barked. .By  adhering  tenaciously  to  this  opinion, 
and  exhibiting  other  instances  of  a  prying  disposi- 
tion, he  had  rendered  himself  so  disagreeable  to 
the  commander  in  chief,  that,  in  all  appearance, 
nothing  was  so  eagerly  desired  as  an  opportunity 
of  removing  him  from  the  station  he  filled. 
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THE  FRENCH  ENCAMP  AT  MIND  EN. 

IffiAMWHiLK  the  French  general  advancing  to 
Minden,  encamped  is  a  atrong  rituation  ;  having 
that  town  on  his  right,  a  steep  hill  on  his  left,  a 
morass  in  front,  and  a  mulct  in  rear.  The  duke 
de  Broglio  commanded  a  separate  body  between 
Hansbergen  and  Minden,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Weser ;  and  a  third,  under  the  duke  de  Brissac, 
consisting  of  eight  thousand  men,  occupied  a  strong 
post  by  the  village  of  Co  veldt,  to  facilitate  the  route 
of  the  convoys  from  Paderborn.  Prince  Ferdinand 
having  moved  bis  camp  from  Soltznau  to  Petersha- 
gen,  detached  the  hereditary  prince  on  the  twenty- 
eighth  day  of  July  10  Lubeko,  from  whence  he  drove 
the  enemy,  and  proceeding  to  Kimsel,  was  joined 
by  major-general  Dreve*.  who  had  retaken  Osna- 
bruek,  and  cleared  all  that  neighbourhood  of  the 
enemy's  parties :  then  he  advanced  towards  Her- 
vorden,  and  fixed  his  quarters  at  KirchUnneger,  to 
hamper  the  enemy's  convoys  from  Paderborn. 
Dunne  these  transactions,  prince  Ferdinand  march- 
ed with  the  allied  army  in  three  columns  from  Pe- 
tershagen  to  Hillo,  where  it  encamped,  having  a 
morass  on  the  right,  the  village  of  Fredewalde  on 
the  left,  and  in  front  those  of  Northeminern  and 
Holtaenhausen.  Fifteen  battalions  and  nineteen 
squadrons,  with  a  brigade  of  heavy  artillery,  were 
left  under  the  command  of .  general  Wangenheim, 
on  the  left,  behiud  the  village  of  Dodenhauaen, 
which  was  fortified  with  some  redoubts,  defended 
by  two  battalions.  Colonel  Luckner,  with  the  Han- 
overian hussars,  and  a  brigade  of  hunters,  sustained 
by  two  battalions  of  grenadiers,  was  posted  between 
Buckebourg  and  Weser,  to  observe  die  body  of 
troops  commanded  by  the  duke  de  Broglio  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river. 

On  the  last  day  of  July  the  mareschal  de  Con- 
tades,  resolving  to  attack  the  allied  army,  ordered 
the  corps  of  Broglio  to  repass  the  river ;  and,  ad- 
vancing in  eight  columns,  about  midnight,  passed 
the  rivulet  of  Barta,  that  runs  along  the  morass, 
and  falls  into  the  Weser  at  Minden.  At  day-break 
he  formed  his  army  in  order  of  battle ;  part  of  it 
fronting  the  corps  of  general  Wangenheim  at  Do- 
denhausen,  and  part  of  it  facing  Hihe ;  the  two 
wings  consisting  of  infantry,  and  the  cavalry  being 
stationed  in  the  centre.  At  three  in  the  morning 
the  enemy  began  to  cannonade  the  prince's  quar- 
ters at  HiAe.  from  a  battery  of  six  cannon,  which 
they  bad  raised  in  the  preceding  evening  on  the 
dike  of  Eickhorst.  This  was  probably  the  first  inti- 
mation he  received  of  their  intention.  He  forthwith 
caused  two  pieces  of  artillery  to  be  conveyed  to 
Hflle :  and  ordered  the  officer  of  the  piquet-guard 
posted  there  to  defend  himself  to  the  last  extremi- 

8' :  at  the  same  time  he  sent  orders  to  general 
iesen,  who  occupied  Lubeke,  to  attack  the  ene- 
my's post  at  Eickhorst ;  and  this  service  was  suc- 
cessfully performed.  The  prince  of  Anhalt,  lieu- 
tenant-general for  the  day,  took  possession  with  the 
rest  of  the  piquets  of  the  village  of  Halen,  where 
prince  Ferdinand  resolved  to  support  his  right.  It 
was  already  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  but  they 
soon  abandoned  it  with  precipitation.  The  allied 
army,  being  put  in  motion,  advanced  in  eight  co- 
lumns, and  occupied  the  ground  between  Halen 
and  Hemmern,  while  general  Wangenheim's  corps 
filled  up  the  space  between  this  last  village  and 
Dodenhausen.  The  enemy  made  their  principal 
effort  on  the  left,  intending  to  force  the  infantry  of 
WangenheinVs  corps,  and  penetrate  between  it  and 
the  body  of  the  allied  army.  For  this  purpose  the 
duke  de  Broglio  attacked  them  with  great  fury ;  but 
was  severely  checked  by  a  battery  of  thirty  cannon, 

Erepared  for  his  reception  by  the  count  de  Bucko- 
0UrK»  grand  master  of  the  .artillery,  and  served 
with  admirable  effect,  under  bis  own  eye  and  direc- 
tion. About  five  in  the  morning  both  armies  can- 
nonaded each  other :  at  six  the  fire  of  musketry 
began  with  great  vivacity ;  and  the  action  became 
very  hot  towards  the  right,  where  six  regiments  of 
English  infantry,  and  two  battalions  of  Hanoverian 
guards,  not  only  bore  the  whole  brunt  of  the  French 
carabineers  and  gendarmerie,  but  absolutely  broke 
every  body  of  horse  and  foot  that  advanced  to  attack 
them  on  the  left  and  in  the  centre.  The  Hessian 
cavalry,  with  some  regiments  of  Holstein,  Prussian, 
and  Hanoverian  dragoons,  posted  on  the  left,  per- 
formed .good  service.  The  cavalry  on  the  right  had 
no  opportunity  of  engaging.  They  were  destined  to 
sopport  the  infantry  of  the  third  line :  they  consisted 
of  the  British  and  Hanoverian  horse,  commanded 
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by  Lord  George  Sackvflle,  whose  second  was  the 
marquis  of  Granby.  They  were  posted  at  a  consid- 
erable distance  from  the  first  line  of  infantry,  and 
divided  from  it  by  a  scanty  wood  that  bordered  on 
a  heath.  Orders  were  sent,  during  the  action,  to 
bring  them  up  ;  but  whether  these  orders  were 
contradictory,  unintelligible,  or  imperfectly  execut- 
ed, they  did  not  arrive  in  time  to  have  any  share  in 
the  action  [See  note  3  X,  at  the  end  of  this  Vol.] ; 
nor,  indeed,  were  they  originally  intended  for  that 
purpose ;  nor  was  there  the  least  occasion  for  their 
service ;  nor  could  they  have  come  up  in  time  and 
condition  to  perform  effectual  service,  had  the  or- 
ders been  explicit  and  consistent,  and  the  comman- 
der acted  with  all  possible  expedition.  Be  that  as 
it  will,  the  enemy  were  repulsed  in  all  their  attacks 
with  considerable  loss  ;  at  length  they  gave  way  in 
every  part ;  and  about  noon,  abandoning  the  field 
of  battle,  were  pursued  to  the  ramparts  of  Minden. 
In  this  action  they  lost  a  groat  number  of  men, 
with  forty  three  large  cannon,  and  many  colours 
and  standards  ;  whereas  the  loss  of  the  allies  was 
very  inconsiderable,  as  it  chiefly  fell  upon  a  few 
regiments  of  British  infantry,  commanded  by  the 
major-generals  Waldegrave  and  Kingnley.  To  the 
extraordinary  prowess  of  these  gallant  brigades, 
and  the  fire  of  the  British  artillery,  which  was  ad- 
mirably served  by  the  captains  Philips,  Macbeon, 
Drummond,  and  Foy,  the  victory  was  in  a  great 
measure  ascribed.  The  same  night  the  enemy  pas- 
sed the  Weser,  and  burnt  the  bridges  over  that 
river.  Next  day  the  garrison  of  Minden  surren- 
dered at  discretion ;  and  here  the  victors  found  a 
great  number  of  French  officers  wounded. 

DUKE  DE  BRISSAC  ROUTED. 

At  last  the  mareschal  de  Contades  seemed  in- 
clined to  retreat  through  the  defiles  of  Wittekend- 
stein,  to  Paderborn  ;  but  ho  was  faio  to  change  his 
resolution,  in  consequence  of  his  having  received 
advice,  that  on  the  very  day  of  his  own  defeat  the 
duke  de  Brissac  was  vanquished  by  the  hereditary 
prince  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Co  veldt,  so  that  the 

Eassage  of  the  mountains  was  rendered  impractica- 
le.  The  duke  de  Brissac  had  been  advantageously 
encamped,  with  his  left  to  the  village  of  Coveldt, 
having  the  Werra  in  his  front,  and  his  right  extend- 
ing to  the  salt-pits.  In  this  advantageous  situation 
he  was  attacked  by  the  hereditary  prince  and  gen- 
eral de  Kilmanseg,  with  such  vivacity  and  address 
that  his  troops  were  totally  routed,  with  the  loss  of 
six  cannon,  and  a  considerable  number  of  men 
killed,  wounded,  or  taken  prisoners.  After  tho 
battle  of  Minden,  colonel  Freytag,  at  the  head  of 
the  light  troops,  took,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dct* 
mold,  all  the  equipage  of  the  mareschal  de  Contades, 
the  prince  of  Conde,  and  the  duke  de  Brissac,  with 
part  of  their  military  chest  and  chancery,  contain- 
ing papers  of  the  utmost  consequence.  [See  note 
3  Y,  of  the  end  of  this  Vol.] 

GENERAL  IMHOFF  TAKES  MUNSTER. 

Princb  Ferdinand  having  garrisoned  Minden, 
marched  to  Hervorden  ;  and  the  hereditary  princo 
passed  the  Weser  at  Hamelen,  in  order  to  pursue 
the  enemy,  who  retreated  to  CasseL  and  from 
thence  by  the  way  of  Marpurg  as  far  as  Giessen. 
In  a  word,  they  were  continually  harassed  by  that 
enterprising  prince,  who  seized  every  opportunity 
of  making  an  impression  upon  their  army ;  took 
the  greatest  part  of  their  baggage ;  and  compelled 
them  to  abandon  every  place  they  possessed  in 
Westphalia.  The  number  of  his  prisoners  amounted 
to  fifteen  hundred  men,  besides  the  garrison  left  at 
Cassel,  which  surrendered  at  discretion.  He  like- 
wise surprised  a  whole  battalion,  and  defeated  a 
considerable  detachment  under  the  command  of  M. 
d'Armentieres.  In  the  mean  time,  the  allied  army 
advanced  in  regular  marches ;  and  prince  Ferdinand 
having  taken  possession  of  Cassel,  detached  general 
Imhoff,  with  a  body  of  troops,  to  reduce  the  city  of 
Munstcr,  which  he  accordingly  began  to  bombard 
and  cannonade :  but  d'Armentieres,  beingjoined  by 
a  fre»h  body  of  troops  from  the  Lower  Rhine,  ad- 
vanced to  its  relief,  and  compelled  Imhoff  to  raise 
the  siege.  It  was  not  long,  however,  beforo  this 
general  was  also  reinforced ;  then  he  measured 
back  his  march  to  Munstcr,  and  the  French  com- 
mander withdrew  in  bis  turn.  The  place  was  im- 
mediately shut  up  by  a  close  blockade ;  which, 
however,  did  not  prevent  the  introduction  of  sup- 
plies.   The  city  of  Munster  being  an  olject  of 
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importance,  was  disputed  with  great  obstinacy. 
Armentieres  received  reinforcements,  and  the  body 
commanded  by  Imhoffwas  occasionally  augmented ; 
but  the  siege  was  not  formally  undertaken  till  No- 
vember, when  some  heavy  artillery  being  brought 
from  England  the  place  was  regularly  invested, 
and  the  operations  carried  on  with  such  vigour, 
that  in  a  few  days  the  city  surrendered  on  capitula- 
tion. 

Prince  Ferdinand  having  possessed  himself  of 
the  town  and  castle  of  Marpurg,  proceeded  with 
the  army  to  Neidar- Weimar,  and  there  encamped ; 
while  Contadcs  remained  at  Giesen,  on  the  south 
side  of  «he  river  Lahn,  where  he  was  joined  by  a 
colleague  in  the  person  of  the  mareschal  d'Etites. 
By  this  time  he  was  become  ?ery  unpopular  among 
the  troops,  on  account  of  the  defeat  at  Minden, 
which  he  is  said  to  have  charged  on  the  misconduct 
of  Broglio,  who  recriminated  on  him  in  his  turn, 
and  seemed  to  gain  credit  at  the  court  of  Versailles. 
While  the  two  armies  lay  encamped  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  each  other,  nothing  passed  but  skir- 
mishes among  the  light  troops,  and  little  excursive 
expeditions.  The  French  army  was  employed  in 
removing  their  magazines,  and  fortifying  Giessen, 
as  if  their  intention  was  to  retreat  to  Franckfort  on 
the  Maine,  after  having  consumed  all  the  forage, 
and  made  a  military  desert  between  the  Lahn  and 
mat  river.  In  the  beginning  of  November,  the 
mareschal  duke  de  Broglio  returned  from  Paris, 
and  assumed'  the  command  of  die  army,  from 
whence  Contades  and  d'Etrees  immediately  retired, 
with  several  other  general  officers  that  were  senior 
to  the  new  commander. 

The  duke  of  Wirtcmberg  having  taken  posses- 
sion of  Fulda,  the  hereditary  prince  of  Brunswick 
resolved  to  beat  up  his  quarters.  For  this  purpose 
he  selected  a  body  of  troops,  and  began  his  march 
from  Marpurg  early  in  the  morning  on  the  twenty- 
eighth  day  of  November.  Next  night  they  lay  at 
Augerbach,  where  they  defeated  the  volunteers  of 
Nassau :  and  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the 
thirtieth  they  marched  directly  to  Fulda;  where 
the  duke  of  Wirtemberg,  far  from  expecting  such 
a  visit,  had  invited  all  the  fashionable  people  in 
Fulda  to  a  sumptuous  entertainment.  The  heredi- 
tary prince,  having  reconnoitred  the  avenues  in 
person,  took  such  measures,  that  the  troops  of 
Wirtemberg,  who  were  scattered  in  small  bodies, 
would  have  been  cut  off,  if  they  had  not  hastily 
retired  into  the  town,  where,  however,  they  found 
no  shelter.  The  prince  forced  open  the  gates,  and 
they  retreated  to  the  other  side  of  the  town,  where 
four  battalion*  of  them  were  defeated  and  taken  ; 
while  the  duke  himself,  with  the  rest  of  his  forces, 
filed  off  on  the  other  side  of  the  Fulda.  Two  pieces 
of  cannon,  two  pair  of  colours,  and  all  their  bag- 
gage, fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors ;  and  the 
hereditary  prince  advanced  as  far  as  Rnpertenrade, 
a  place  situated  on  the  right  flank  of  the  French 
army.  Perhaps  this  motion  hastened  the  resolution 
of  the  duke  de  Broglio  to  abandon  Giessen,  and 
fall  back  to  Friedberg,  where  he  established  his 
head-quarters.    The  allied  army  immediately  took 

IKMscssion  of  his  ramp  at  Kleinlinnes  and  Heuche- 
am,  and  seemed  to  make  preparations  for  the  siege 
of  Giessen. 

A  BODY  OF  PRUSSIANS  MAKE  AN  INCUR- 
SION INTO  POLAND. 

Wh  i lb  both  armies  remained  in  this  position, 
the  duke  de  Broglio  received  the  staff  as  mareschal 
of  France,  and  made  an  attempt  to  beat  up  the 
quarters  of  the  allies.  Having  called  in  all  his  de- 
tachments, he  marched  up  to  them  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  day  of  December  ;  but  found  them  so  well  dis- 
posed to  give  him  a  warm  reception,  that  he 
thought  proper  to  lay  aside  his  design,  and  nothing 
but  a  mutual  cannonade  ensued ;  then  he  returned 
to  his  former  quarters.  From  Kleinlinnes  the  allied 
army  removed  to  Corsdoff,  where  they  were  can. 
toned  till  the  beginning  of  January,  when  they  fell 
back  as  far  as  Marpurg,  where  prince  Ferdinand 
established  his  head-quarters.  The  enemy  had  by 
this  time  retrieved  their  superiority,  in  consequence 
of  the  hereditary  prince  being  detached  with  fifteen 
thousand  men  to  join  the  king  of  Prussia  at  Prey- 
berg,  in  Saxony.  Thus,  by  the  victory  at  Minden, 
the  dominions  of  Hanover  and  Brunswick  were  pre- 
served, aud  the  enemy  obliged  to  evacuate  that 
part  of  Westphalia.      Perhaps  they  might  have 


been  driven  to  the  other  aide  of  the  Rhine,  had  net 
the  general  of  the  allies  been  obliged  to  weaken 
Ids  army  for  the  support  of  the  Prussian  monarch, 
who  had  met  with  divers  disasters  in  the  course  of 
this  campaign.  It  was  not  to  any  relaxation  or 
abatement  of  bis  usual  vigilance  and  activity  that 
this  warlike  prince  owed  the  several  checks  he 
received.  Even  in  the  middle  of  winter  his  troops 
under  general  Mantenffel  acted  with  great  spirit 
against  the  Swedes  in  Pomerania.  They  mads 
themselves  masters  of  Damgartcn,  and  several 
other  places  which  the  Swedes  had  garrisoned; 
and  the  frost  setting  in,  those  who  were  quartered 
in  the  isle  of  Usedom  passed  over  the  ice  to  Wol- 

fast,  which  they  reduced  without  much  difficulty, 
hey  undertook  the  sieges  of  Demmen  and  Andaa 
at  the  same  time ;  and  the  garrisons  of  both  sur- 
rendered themselves  prisoners  of  war,  to  the  num- 
ber of  two  thousand  seven  hundred  men,  ia- 
eluding  officers.  In  Demmen  they  found  mar 
and  twenty  pieces  of  cannon,  with  a  large  quantity 
of  ammunition.  In  Anclam  there  was  a  considera- 
ble magasine,  with  six  and  thirty  cannon,  mortars, 
and  howitsers.  A  large  detachment  under  general 
Knobloch  surprised  Erfurth,  and  raised  considera- 
ble contributions  at  Gotha,  Isenach.  and  Fulda; 
from  whence  also  they  conveyed  all  the  forage  and 
provisions  to  Saxe-Naumberg.  In  the  latter  end  of 
February,  the  Prussian  major-general  Wobersnow 
marched  with  a  strong  body  of  troops  from  Glogau, 
in  Silesia  to  Poland ;  and,  advancing  by  way  si 
Lissa,  attacked  the  castle  of  the  prince  &oJkowski, 
a  Polish  grandee,  who  had  been  very  active  msmint* 
the  interest  of  the  Prussian  monarch.  After  some 
resistance  he  was  obliged  to  surrender  at  discretion, 
and  was  sent  prisoner  with  his  whole  garrison  te 
Silesia.  From  hence  Wobersnow  proceeded  to 
Posna,  where  he  made  himself  master  of  a  consid* 
erable  magazine,  guarded  by  two  thousand  ""«>^it 
who  retired  at  his  approach ;  and  having  destroyed 
several  others,  returned  to  Silesia.  In  April,  the 
fort  of  Peuamunde,  in  Pomerania,  was  surrendered 
to  Mantenffel ;  and  about  the  same  time  a  detach- 
ment of  Prussian  troops  bombarded  Schwerin,  the 
capital  of  Mecklenburgh.  Meanwhile  reinforce- 
ments were  sent  to  the  Russian  army  in  Poland, 
which  in  April  began  to  assemble  upon  the  Vistula. 
The  court  of  Petersburgh  had  likewise  begun  to 
equip  a  large  fleet,  by  means  of  which  Use  army 
might  be  supplied  with  military  stores  and  pre- 
visions ;  but  this  armament  was  retarded  by  an  ao» 
ddental  fire  at  Revel,  which  destroyed  all  the  ma- 
gazines and  materials  for  ship-building  to  an  im- 
mense value. 

PRINCE  HENRY  PENETRATES  INTO 
BOHEMIA. 

About  the  latter  end  of  March  the  king  of  Prus- 
sia assembled  his  army  at  Rbonstock,  near  Strjgan ; 
and  advancing  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Landabut, 
encamped  at  Bolchenhayne.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Austrian  army,  under  the  command  of  mare- 
schal Daun,  was  assembled  at  Munchengrats,  in 
Bohemia ;  and  the  campaign  was  opened  by  an 
exploit  of  general  Beck,  who  surprised  and  made 
prisoners  a  battalion  of  Prussian  grenadiers,  posted 
under  colonel  Duringsheven,  at  Grierenberg,  on 
the  frontiers  of  Silesia.  This  advantage,  however, 
was  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  activity 
and  success  of  prince  Henry,  brother  to  the  Prus- 
sian king,  who  commanded  the  army  which  winter- 
ed in  Saxony.  About  the  middle  of  April  he 
marched  in  two  columns  towards  Bohemia,  forced 
the  pass  of  Peterswalde,  destroyed  the  Austrian 
magasine  at  Assig,  burned  their  boats  upon  the 
Elbe,  seised  the  forage  and  provision  which  the 
enemy  had  left  at  Lowosits  and  Leutmerita,  and 
demolished  a  new  bridge  which  they  had  built  for 
their  convenience.  At  the  same  time  general  Hul- 
sen  attacked  the  pass  of  PassDCTg  guarded  by  gen- 
eral Reynard,  who  was  taken,  with  two  thousand 
men,  including  fifty  officers  :  then  he  advanced  to 
Sate,  in  hopes  of  securing  the  Austrian  magazines  ; 
but  these  the  enemy  consumed,  that  they  might 
not  full  into  his  hands,  and  retired  towards  Prague 
with  the  utmost  precipitation. 

Prince  Henry  having  happily  achieved  these  ad- 
ventures, and  filled  all  Bohemia  with  alarm  and  con- 
sternation, returned  to  Saxony,  and  distributed  his 
troops  in  quarters  of  refreshment,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Dresden.    In  a  few  days,  however,  they 


country  by  tha  way  of  Huff,  on  Its  MOb  of  May, 
■nd  next  d»y  ml  a  detachment  to  attach  general 
Macgoire,  who  nnnM  ■  body  of  fanneiialktt  u 
Ant.  and  raalu*l  the  charge  with  great  gallan- 
try :  but  flfliiine  hunwlf  in  danger  of  being  orer- 
powered  hy  number.,   bo  retired   In  toe  night  to- 


alrefidy  taken  Crancli 


He  bed 

-  _.-_.  w.. ...._.  ... -iotenberg, 

m  adranced  ufoin  Bamberg,  when  ho  re- 
cn-ru  edrice  that  »  body  of  Antriui,  under  gene- 
nl  Gemudugen,  hud  penetrated  into  Saumy.  Thi. 
diTonlou  effectually  (ayed  the  amy  of  the  empire, 
aa  prince  Hour;  hnmedlately  returned  b>  tbo  clec 
tona,  after  h.ring  laid  the  bi*hof>ric  of  Bunberg 

t£n,  ttffSjSfiff net,  nnwraaenw*i 
..-_* |md  snl  fifteen  h 


iped  within  right  of 

'^if „ ,---- 

of  tbe  Pmilii  monarch 

tbTcepital  of  Mecklenburgo,  which 
■  i 1 i-j  plunder—.  -"—  —ki- 
th fit  to 


did  out  fail  lo  chor.e 
at  Scawerin,  tha  oap 

hi*  troop*  hid  borAbai 

cannon,  and   all  It*  youth  lit   to  tarry  am;  who 
were  prmr.il  into  hit  noriice :  ha  boaidea  land  tha 


to  Bpaudan  i"  but  thi* 
r  Id  hia   nunlatn 
he  had  provided 
■  prisoner,  tha 

, d  them  to  mid 

ha.  capital ;  that  tout  of  them  had  gronly  ehued 
the  huerty  they  enjoyed,  by  maintaining  illicit 
correspondence,  and  other  practice.  euuiDy  oflen- 
atre,  which  bad  oblipd  him  to  nam  them  to  the 


id  obliged 
dan:  ha    I 


desired,  howerer,  that  the 


.._._..  .....    ..ja  entirely  •operated, 

and  hi  which  the*  wontd  enjoy  tha  •cnie  eeae  they 
had  found  at  Berlin,  though  under  nun   •ijriT.nt 

wu  aufflcicntly  authoriaed,  not  only  by  the  law  of 
nation*,  bat  aba  by  tha  example  of  hia 

any  of  hi.  oBcen  wbo  had  fallen  lota  be 
raadde  at  Vienna;  and  the  cot       * 

Kane  of  them  unrn  Cuen.     

■eying,  that,  aa  hia  anennea  had  let  *llp  no  oppor- 
tunity of  blackening  hia  moat  innocent  DrOcacdiBEK, 
he  bed  thought  proper  to  acquaint  hi*  nanlMen 
with  hia  reaaoua  for  making  thi*  iteration  -'■<- 
regard  to  hia  priaonen,  whether  French,  An*tr 

WEDEL  DEE  RATED, 
of  June,  the  khig  of  Prt 
the   RnaalBn  army  had  b 
their  march  from  the  VUtula,  ordered  the  Ju 
■actio*  of  hie  troop.,  under  Hnlscn  and  Woben 
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hi  ■  M  into  Pol* 

adi  a,  where  toe  count  Burma  pub- 
liar,  in  [Sm  rtata  a  Z  at  lit  me"  eftkir 
Vot  led  hi*  march  toward*  Po.no, 
wh  the  Rueilan  army  under  count 
Sol  encamped,  harrnr  In  then-  rear 
tha  rlrer  Wert*,  and  £.  their  front  a 

□cable  10  attack  them  in  thi*  lituadon  with  any  pro.. 
peot  of  eoeeeaa,  endearonrod  to  intercept  their  oou- 
Ttry*  to  tha  eaatward  i  bat  for  want  of  prori*ion,ma 
in  a  Utile  time  obliged  to  return  toward*  the  Oder  ; 
then  the  Ruuiau.  adranced  to  ZaUkhaw,  in  Sileala. 
Tha  king  of  Prude  thinking  count  Donne  had 
boon  rather  too  Ciiutiuu.,  considering  the  emergency 
of  hie  aHaJn,  gar*  him  learn  to  retire  for  the  bene. 
At  of  hi*  health  ;  and  conferred  hi*  command  upon 
geuural  Wedel,  who  rewired  to  aire  tha  Riuudana 

battle  without  delay.   •"-— •—•■-- 

agahut  them  in  two 

third    day  of  Jnly, 

Zuuichaw,  where,  after  i 


with  that  or  tha  Auitrlan*  commanded  by  Lludohn, 
who  entered  Sileala  by  the  way  of  Griflenberg. 
The  Anatrian  general  waa  obliged  to  ratraat  with 
kw*  ;  while  the  king  penetrated  Into  Silesia,  that 
he  might  bo  at  hand  to  act  again.!  the  Randan*, 
whow  prograet  wae  now  become  the  chief  object 
of  hi*  apprebeneion.  He  no  noner  receired  Inti- 
mation  that  Wedel  had  been  wonted,  than  he 


of  Wedel'*  army,  leering  the  net  of 
■*  rarcea  nronglr  encamped,  under  the  direction 
of  hfaj  brother  prince  Henry,  who  had  Joined  hhn 
before  thla  erent.  Count  Darm  being  apprised  of 
tha  king**  niteurion,  and  knowing  the  Ruauin.wero 
vary  defective  in  caralry,  immediately  detached  a 
body  of  twolro  tfeouund  bone  to  join  them,  under 
the  command  of  Leudohn:  and  theae,  penetrating 
In  two  column*  through  bilerfa  and  LuMtil,  with 
•one  Ioh,  errlred  in  th*  Ruuian  camp,  at  a  rery 
cri deal  Juncture.  Meanwhile  the  king  of  Prueali 
Jetned  general  *fedel  on  tbe  f earth  day  of  Angnet, 
at  Hrdunae,  where  be  eninned  the  commend  of 
■he  amy ;  hut  finding  It  greatly  inferior  to  tha 
enenry,  he  recalled  general  Fine*,  whom  be  bad 
detached  *ouio  time  before,  with  ■  body  of  nine 
thousand  men,  to  eppoao  the  progrea*  of  the  impe- 
rullit*  In  Sanony:  for  when  ptiiice  Henry  iolnej 
hi*  brother  in  Slle.m,  the  army  of  the  empire  bad 
entered  that  electorate.  Thu*  reinforced,  the  num- 
ber of  the  king1,  army  at  Muhlroae  did  not  enceed 
»fty  thoueand ;  where**  the  Rnuiana  were  more 
nnaaarou*  by  thirty  Ihomand.  Thoy  had  cboaan  a 
•trDngeanip  at  the  ijllage  of  Cnuoiadorf,  ahnoal  op- 

^01*  Oder,  and  Increued 
elr  *itnadon  by  intrench- 


the  natnrnl  atrangth  of  1 


BATTLE  OP  CUNERSDORP. 

rlarino  determined  to  haxard  an  attack  he  mauo 

hit  dlapoeitiim,  and  on  the  twelfth  day  of  Augoit, 

at  two  In  tha  morning,  hi*  troop*  Were' in  motion. 

with  a  aerore  cannonade.     Thi*  buringproduc.-d 
Kiuannnnny  with  hi*  bo*t  troop*  formed  in  column*. 
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importance,  was  disputed  with  great  obstinacy. 
Armentieres  received  reinforcements,  and  the  body 
commanded  by  Imhoffwas  occasionally  augmented; 
but  the  siege  was  not  formally  undertaken,  till  No- 
vember, when  some  heavy  artillery  being  brought 
from  England  the  place  was  regularly  invested* 
and  the  operations  carried  on  with  such  vigour, 
that  in  a  few  days  the  city  surrendered  on  capitula- 
tion. 

Prince  Ferdinand  having  possessed  himself  of 
the  town  and  castle  of  Marpurg,  proceeded  with 
the  army  to  Neidar- Weimar,  and  there  encamped ; 
while  Contades  remained  at  Giesen,  on  the  south 
side  of  <he  river  Lahn,  where  he  was  joined  by  a 
colleague  in  the  person  of  the  mareschal  d'Etreea. 
By  this  time  he  was  become  very  unpopular  among 
the  troops,  on  account  of  the  defeat '  at  Minden, 
which  he  is  said  to  have  charged  on  the  misconduct 
of  Broglio,  who  recriminated  on  him  in  his  turn, 
and  seemed  to  gain  credit  at  the  court  of  Versailles. 
While  the  two  armies  lay  encamped  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  each  other,  nothing  passed  but  skir- 
mishes among  the  light  troops,  and  little  excursive 
expeditions.  The  French  army  was  employed  in 
removing  their  magazines,  and  fortifying  Giessen, 
as  if  their  intention  was  to  retreat  to  Franckfort  on 
the  Maine,  after  having  consumed  all  the  forage, 
and  made  a  military  desert  between  the  Lahn  and 
mat  river.  In  the  beginning  of  November,  the 
mareschal  duke  de  Broglio  returned  from  Paris, 
and  assumed  the  command  of  die  army,  from 
whence  Contades  and  d'Etrees  immediately  retired, 
with  several  other  general  officers  that  were  senior 
to  the  new  commander. 

The  duke  of  Wirtemberg  having  taken  posses- 
sion of  Fulda,  the  hereditary  prince  of  Brunswick 
resolved  to  beat  up  his  quarters.  For  this  purpose 
he  selected  a  body  of  troops,  and  began  his  march 
from  Marpurg  early  in  the  morning  on  the  twenty- 
eighth  day  of  November.  Next  night  they  lay  at 
Augerbach,  where  they  defeated  the  volunteers  of 
Nassau :  and  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the 
thirtieth  they  marched  directly  to  Fulda;  where 
the  duke  of  Wirtemberg,  far  from  expecting  such 
a  visit,  had  invited  all  the  fashionable  people  in 
Fulda  to  a  sumptuous  entertainment.  The  heredi- 
tary prince,  having  reconnoitred  the  avenues  in 
person,  took  snch  measures,  that  the  troops  of 
Wirtemberg,  who  were  scattered  in  small  bodies, 
would  have  been  cut  off,  if  they  had  not  hastily 
retired  into  the  town,  where,  however,  they  found 
no  shelter.  The  prince  forced  open  the  gates,  and 
♦hey  retreated  to  the  other  side  of  the  town,  where 
four  battalions  of  them  were  defeated  and  taken ; 
while  the  duke  himself,  with  the  rest  of  his  forces, 
filed  off  on  the  other  side  of  the  Fulda.  Two  pieces 
of  cannon,  two  pair  of  colours,  and  all  their  bag- 
gage, fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors ;  and  the 
hereditary  prince  advanced  as  far  as  Rupertenrade, 
a  place  situated  on  the  right  flank  of  the  French 
army.  Perhaps  this  motion  hastened  the  resolution 
of  the  duke  de  Broglio  to  abandon  Giessen,  and 
fall  back  to  Friedberg,  where  he  established  his 
head-quarters.    The  allied  army  immediately  took 

{rossession  of  his  camp  at  Kleinnnnes  and  Heuche- 
am,  and  seemed  to  make  preparations  for  the  siege 
of  Giessen. 

A  BODY  OF  PRUSSIANS  MAKE  AN  INCUR- 
SION INTO  POLAND. 

While  both  armies  remained  in  this  position, 
the  duke  de  Broglio  received  the  staff  as  mareschal 
of  France,  and  made  an  attempt  to  beat  up  the 
quarters  of  the  allies.  Having  called  in  all  his  de- 
tachments, he  marched  up  to  them  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  day  of  December  ;  but  found  them  so  well  dis- 
posed to  give  him  a  warm  reception,  that  he 
thought  proper  to  lay  aside  his  design,  and  nothing 
but  a  mutual  cannonade  ensued  ;  then  he  returned 
to  his  former  quarters.  From  Kleinlinncs  the  allied 
army  removed  to  Corsdoff,  where  they  were  can. 
toned  till  the  beginning  of  January,  when  they  fell 
back  as  far  as  Marpurg,  where  prince  Ferdinand 
established  his  head-quarters.  The  enemy  had  by 
this  time  retrieved  their  superiority,  in  consequence 
of  the  hereditary  prince  being  detached  with  fifteen 
thousand  men  to  join  the  king  of  Prussia  at  Prey- 
berg,  in  Saxony.  Thus,  by  the  victory  at  Minden, 
the  dominions  of  Hanover  and  Brunswick  were  pre- 
served, and  the  enemy  obliged  to  evacuate  that 
part  of  Westphalia.      Perhaps  they  might  have 


been  driven  to  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine,  had  not 
the  general  of  the  allies  been  obliged  to  weaken 
Us  army  for  the  support  of  die  Prussian  monarch, 
who  had  met  with  divers  disasters  in  the  course  «? 
this  campaign.  It  was  not  to  any  relaxation  or 
abatement  of  his  usual  vigilance  and  activity  chat 
this  warlike  prince  owed  the  several  checks  he 
received.  Even  in  the  middle  of  winter  his  troops 
under  general  Manteuffel  acted  with  great  spirit 
against  the  Swedes  in  Pomerania.  They  made 
themselves  masters  of  Damgarten,  and  several 
other  places  which  the  Swedes  had  garrisoned; 
and  the  frost  setting  in,  those  who  were  quartered 
in  the  isle  of  Usedom  passed  over  the  ice  to  Woi- 
gast,  which  they  reduced  without  much  difficulty. 
They  undertook  the  sieges  of  Demmen  and  Anrhw 
at  the  same  time ;  and  the  garrisons  of  both  sur- 
rendered themselves  prisoners  of  war,  to  the  num- 
ber of  two  thousand  seven  hundred  men,  in- 
cluding officers.  In  Demmen  they  found  four 
and  twenty  pieces  of  cannon,  with  a  large  quantity 
of  ammunition.  In  Anclam  there  was  a  considera- 
ble magazine,  with  six  and  thirty  cannon,  mortars, 
and  howitzers.  A  large  detachment  under  general 
Knobloch  surprised  Erfurth,  and  raised  considera- 
ble contributions  at  Gotha,  Isenach,  and  Fulda; 
from  whence  also  they  conveyed  all  the  forage  and 
provisions  to  Saxe-Naumberg.  In  the  latter  end  of 
February,  the  Prussian  major-general  Wobcranow 

'  roops  from  Gtagaau 
ancmg  by  way  of 
prince  SulkowaU, 
a  Polish  grandee,  who  had  been  very  active  »g»wtst 
the  interest  of  the  Prussian  monarch.  After  some 
resistance  he  was  obliged  to  surrender  at  discretion), 
and  was  sent  prisoner  with  his  whole  garrison  to 
Silesia.  From  hence  Wobersnow  proceeded  to 
Posna,  where  he  made  himself  master  of  a  consid- 
erable magazine,  guarded  by  two  thousand  coasecks, 
who  retired  at  bis  approach ;  and  having  destroyed 
several  others,  returned  to  Silesia.  In  ApriL  the 
fort  of  Peuamunde,  in  Pomerania,  was  surrendered 
to  Manteuffel ;  and  about  the  same  time  a  detach- 
ment of  Prussian  troops  bombarded  Schwerm,  the 
capital  of  Mecklenburgh.  Meanwhile  reinforce- 
ments were  sent  to  the  Russian  army  in  Poland, 
which  in  April  began  to  assemble  upon  the  Vistula. 
The  court  of  Petersburgh  had  likewise  began  to 
equip  a  large  fleet,  by  means  of  which  the  army 
might  be  supplied  with  military  stores  and 
visions  ;  but  this  armament  was  retarded  by  so 
ddental  fire  at  Revel,  which  destroyed  all  the 
gasinos  and  materials  for  ship-building  to  an 
mense  value. 

PRINCE  HENRY  PENETRATES  INTO 
BOHEMIA 

About  the  latter  end  of  March  the  king  of  Prus- 
sia assembled  his  army  at  Rhonstock,  near  8trigau ; 
and  advancing  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Lstndahut, 
encamped  at  Bolchenhayne.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Austrian  army,  under  the  command  of  mare- 
schal Daun,  was  assembled  at  Munchengrata,  in 
Bohemia ;  and  the  campaign  was  opened  by  an 
exploit  of  general  Beck,  who  surprised  and  made 
prisoners  a  battalion  of  Prussian  grenadiers,  posted 
under  colonel  Duringsheven,  at  Griefenberg,  on 
the  frontiers  of  Silesia.  This  advantage,  however, 
was  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  activity 
and  success  of  prince  Henry,  brother  to  the  Prus- 
sian king,  who  commanded  the'  army  which  winter- 
ed in  .Saxony.  About  the  middle  of  April  he 
marched  in  two  columns  towards  Bohemia,  forced 
the  pass  of  Peterswalde,  destroyed  the  Austrian 
magaaine  at  Assig,  burned  their  boats  upon  the 
Elbe,  seised  the  forage  and  provision  which  the 
enemy  had  left  at  Lowositz  and  Leutmerira,  and 
demolished  a  new  bridge  which  they  had  built  tor 
their  convenience.  At  the  same  time  general  Hul- 
sen  attacked  the  pass  of  Passberg  guarded  by  gen- 
eral Reynard,  who  was  taken,  with  two  thousand 
men,  including  fifty  officers  :  then  he  advanced  to 
Satz,  in  hopes  of  securing  the  Austrian  magazines  ; 
but  these  the  enemy  consumed,  that  they  might 
not  fall  into  his  hands,  and  retired  towards  Prague 
with  the  utmost  precipitation. 

Prince  Henry  having  happily  achieved  these  ad- 
ventures', and  filled  all  Bohemia  with  alarm  «md  con- 
sternation, returned  to  6axony,  and  distributed  bis 
troops  in  quarters  of  refreshment,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Dresden.    In  a  few  days,  however,  they 
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were  again  pat  in  motion,  end  matched  to  Obelge- 
burgea ;  from  whence  he  continued  his  route  fhrongh 
Voightland,  in  order  to  attack  the  army  of  the  em- 
pire in  Franoonia.  He  accordingly  entered  taw 
eonntry  by  the  way  of  Hon*,  on  the  seventh  of  May. 
and  next  day  sent  a  detachment  to  attack  general 
Macgnire,  who  commanded  a  body  of  imperialists  at 
Asch,  and  sustained  the  charge  with  great  gallan- 
try :  but  finding  himself  in  danger  of  being  over- 
powered by  numbers,  he  retired  hi  the  night  to- 
ward* Bgra.  The  army  of  the  empire,  commanded 
by  the  prince  de  Deux-Ponts,  being  unable  to  cope 
with  the  Prussian  general  in  the  field,  retired  from 
Collembach  to  Bamberg,  and  from  thence  to  Nu- 
remberg, where,  in  all  probability,  they  would  not 
hare  been  suffered  to  remain  unmolested,  had  not 
prince  Henry  been  recalled  to  Saxony.  He  had 
already  taken  Cronach  and  the  castle  of  Rotenberg, 
and  eren  entranced  as  far  as  Bamberg,  when  he  re- 
ceived advice  that  a  body  of  Austrians,  under  gene- 
ral Geminingen,  had  penetrated  into  saxony.  This 
diversion  effectually  saved  the  army  of  the  empire, 
as  prince  Henry  immediately  returned  to  the  elec- 
torate, after  having  laid  the  bishopric  of  Bamberg 
and  the  marquisate  of  CuHembach  under  contribu- 
tion, destroyed  all  the  magazine*  provided  for  the 
imperial  army,  and  sent  fifteen  hundred  prisoners 
to  Leipsic.  A  party .  of  imperialists,  under  count 
Patfy,  endeavoured  to  harass  him  in  his  retreat ; 
but  they  were  defeated  near  Hoff,  with  considerable 
slaughter :  nevertheless,  the  imperial  army,  though 
now  reduced  to  ten  thousand  men,  returned  to 
Bamberg ;  and  as  the  Prussians  approached  the 
frontiers  of  Saxony,  the  Austrian  general,  Gemmin- 
gen, retired  into  Bohemia.  During  all  these  trans- 
actions, the  mareschal  count  Daun  remained  with 
the  grand  Austrian  army  at  Schurts,  in  the  circle 
of  Koningsgrata ;  while  the  Prussians,  commanded 
by  title  king  in  person,  continued  quietly  encamped 
between  Landsnut  and  Schweidnits.  General  Fou- 
quet  commanded  a  Urge  body  of  troops  in  the 
southern  part  of  Silesia:  but  these  being  mostly 
withdrawn,  in  order  to  oppose  the  Russians,  the 
Austrian  general,  De  Fille,  who  hovered  on  the 
frontiers  of  Moravia,  with  a  considerable  detach- 
ment, took  advantage  of  this  circumstance;  and 
advancing  into  Silesia,  encamped  within  sight  of 
Neise. 

As  mutual  calumny  and  recrimination  of  all  kinds 
were  not  spared  on  either  side,  during  the  progress 
of  this  war,  the  enemies  of  the  Prussian  monarch 
did  not  fail  to  charge  him  with  cruelties  committed 
at  Schwerin,  the  capital  of  MeeklenbuTgh,  which 
his  troops  had  bombarded,  plundered  of  its  archives, 
cannon,  and  all  its  youth  fit  to  carry  arms ;  who 
were  pressed  into  his  service :  he  besides  taxed  the 
dutchy  at  seven  thousand  men,  and  a  million  of 
crowns,  by  way  of  contribution.    He  was  also  ac- 
cused of  barbarity,  in  issuing  an  order  for  removing 
all  the  prisoners  from  Berlin  to  Spandau ;  but  this 
•top  he  Justified,  in  a  letter  to  his  ministers  at 
foreign  courts,  declaring  that  he  had  provided  for 
all  the  officers  that  were  his  prisoners  the  best 
accommodation,  and  permitted  them  to  reside  in 
his  capital ;  that  some  of  them  had  grossly  abused 
the   nberty   they   enjoyed,  by  maintaining  illicit 
correspondence,  and  other  practices  equally  offen- 
sive, which  had  obliged  hhn  to  remove  them  to  the 
town  of  Spandau :  be  desired,  however,  that  the 
town  might  not  be  confounded  win  the  fortress  of 
that  name,  from  which  it  was  entirely  separated, 
and  m  which  they  would  enjoy  the  same  ease  they 
had  found  at  Berlin,  though  under  more  vigilant 
inspection.    His  conduct  on  this  occasion,  he  said, 
was  sufficiently  authorised,  not  only  by  the  law  of 
nations,  but  also  by  the  example  of  his  enemies ; 
inasmuch  as  the  empress-queen  had  never  suffered 
any  of  his  officers  wbo  had  fallen  into  her  hands  to 
reside  at  Vienna ;  and  the  court  of  Russia  had  sent 
some  of  them  as  far  as  Casan.    He  concluded  with 
■tying,  that,  as  his  enemies  had  let  slip  no  oppor- 
tunity of  blackening  his  most  innocent  proceedings, 
he  had  thought  proper  to  acquaint  his  ministers 
with  his  reasons  for  making  this  alteration  with 
regard  to  his  prisoners,  whether  French,  Austrians, 
or  Russians. 

GENERAL  WED  EL  DEFEATED. 

In  the  beginning  of  June,  the  king  of  Prussia, 

understanding  that  the  Russian  army  had  begun 

their  march  from  the  Vistula,  ordered  the  several 

oodles  of  his  troops,  under  Hulsen  and  Wobersuew, 
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reinforced  by  detachments  from  his  other  armies, 
to  join  the  forces  under  count  Dohna,  as  general 
in  chief,  and  march  into  Poland.  Accordingly,  they 
advanced  to  Merita,  where  the  count  having  pub- 
lished a  declaration  [Seenotta  Z  at  the  end  e/  tki* 
Vol.],  he  continued  his  march  towards  Poena, 
where  he  found  the  Russian  army  under  count 
Soltikoff,  strongly  eucamped,  having  in  their  rear 
that  city  and  the  river  Warta,  and  m  their  front  a 
formidable  intrenchment  mounted  with  a  great 
number  of  cannon.  Count  Dohna  judging  it  imprac- 
ticable to  attack  them  in  this  situation  with  any  pros- 
pect of  success,  endeavoured  to  intercept  their  con- 
voys to  the  eastward ;  but  for  want  of  provision,  was 
in  a  little  time  obliged  to  return  towards  the  Oder : 
then  the  Russians  advanced  to  Zuuichaw,  in  Silesia. 
The  king  of  Prussia  thinking  count  Dohna  had 
been  rather  too  cautious,  considering  the  emergency 
of  his  affairs,  gave  him  leave  to  retire  for  the  bene- 
fit of  his  health  ;  and  conferred  his  command  upon 
general  Wedel,  who  resolved  to  give  the  Russians 
battle  without  delay.  Thus  determined,  he  marched 
against  them  in  two  columns  ;  and  on  the  twenty* 
third  day  of  July,  attacked  them  at  Kay,  near 
Zullichaw,  where,  after  a  very  obstinate  engage- 
ment, he  was  repulsed  with  great  Joss,  Wobersnow 
being  killed  and  Manteuffel  wounded  in  the  action ; 
and  in  a  few  days  the  Russians  made  themselves 
masters  of  Franekfort  upon  the  Oder. 

By  tiiis  time  the  armies  of  count  Daun  and  the 
king  of  Prussia  had  made  several  motions.  The 
Austrians  having  quitted  their  camp  at  Schurts, 
advanced  towards  Zittau  in  Lusatia,  where  having 
halted  a  few  days,  they  resumed  their  march,  and 
encamped  at  Gorlithayn,  between  Sudenberg  and 
Mark-Dissau.  His  Prussian  majesty,  in  order  to 
observe  their  motions,  marched  by  the  way  of 
Hertaberg  to  Lahn  ;  and  his  vanguard  skirmished 
with  that  of  the  Austrians  commanded  by  Landohn, 
who  entered  Silesia  by  the  way  of  Griffenberg. 
The  Austrian  general  was  obliged  to  retreat  with 
loss  ;  while  the  king  penetrated  into  8ilesia,  that 
he  might  be  at  hand  to  act  against  the  Russians, 
whose  progress  waa  now  become  the  chief  object 
of  his  apprehension.  He  no  sooner  received  inti- 
mation that  Wedel  had  been  worsted,  than  he 
marched  with  a  select  body  of  ten  thousand  men 
from  his  camp  in  Silesia,  in  order  to  take  upon  him 
the  command  of  Wedel's  army,  leaving  the  rest  of 
his  forces  strongly  encamped,  under  the  direction 
of  his  brother  prince  Henry,  who  had  joined  him 
before  this  event.  Count  Daun  being  apprised  of 
the  king's  intention,  and  knowing  the  Russians  were 
very  defective  in  cavalry,  immediately  detached  a 
body  of  twelve  thousand  horse  to  join  them,  under 
the  command  of  Laudohn;  and  these,  penetrating 
in  two  columns  through  Silesia  and  Lusatia,  with 
aome  loss,  arrived  in  the  Russian  camp,  at  a  very 
critical  juncture*  Meanwhile  the  king  of  Prussia 
joined  general  Wedel  on  the  fourth  day  of  August, 
at  Muhlrose,  where  he  assumed  the  command  of 
the  army ;  but  finding  it  greatly  inferior  to  the 
enemy,  he  recalled  general  Finck,  whom  he  had 
detached  some  time  before,  with  a  body  of  nine 
thousand  men,  to  oppose  the  progress  of  the  impe- 
rialists m  Saxony  :  for  when  prince  Henry  joined 
his  brother  in  Silesia,  the  army  of  the  empire  had 
entered  that  electorate.  Thus  reinforced,  the  num- 
ber of  the  king's  army  at  Muhlrose  did  not  exceed 
fifty  thousand :  whereas  the  Russians  were  more 
numerous  by  thirty  thousand.  They  had  chosen  a 
strong  camp  at  the  village  of  Cncersdorf,  almost  op- 
posite to  Franekfort  upon  the  Oder,  and  increased 
the  natural  strength  of  their  situation  by  intrench- 
ments  mounted  with  a  numerous  artillery.  In  other 
circumstances  it  might  have  been  deemed  a  rash 
and  ridiculous  enterprise,  to  attack  such  an  army 
under  such  complicated  disadvantages ;  bat  here 
was  no  room  for  hesitation.  The  king's  affairs 
seemed  to  require  a  desperate  effort ;  and  perhaps 
he  was  partly  impelled  by  self-confidence  and  ani- 
mosity. 

BATTLE  OF  CUNERSDORF. 

Hat  mo  determined  to  hazard  an  attack  he  made 
his  disposition,  and  on  the  twelfth  day  of  August, 
at  two  in  the  morning,  his  troops  Were  in  motion. 
The  army  being  formed  in  a  wood,  advanced  towards 
the  enemy ;  and  about  eleven  the  action  was  begun 
with  a  severe  cannonade.  This  having  produced 
the  desired  effect,  be  charged  the  left  wing  of  the 
Russian-army  with  his  best  troops  formed  in  columns. 
3  U 
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very  obstinate  dispute,  the  enemy'*  in- 
its  were  forced  win  great  slaughter,  and 
seventy  pieces  of  cannon  fell  into  the  hand*  of  the 
Prussians.  A  narrow  defile  was  afterwards  passed, 
and  several  redoubts  that  covered  the  Tillage  of 
Gunersdorf  were  taken  by  assault,  one  after  ano- 
ther :  one  half  of  the  task  was  not  Vet  performed : 
the  Russians  made  a  firm  stand  at  the  Village  :  but 
they  were  overborne  by  the  impetuosity  of  the  Prus- 
sians, who  drove  them  from  post  to  post  up  to  the 
last  redoubts  they  had  to  defend.  As  the  Russians 
kept  their  ground  until  they  were  hewn  down  in 
their  ranks,  this  success  was  not  acquired  without  in- 
finite labour,  and  a  considerable  expense  of  Mood. 
After  a  furious  contest  of  six  hours,  fortune  seemed 
to  declare  so  much  in  favour  of  die  Prussians,  Oat 
the  king  despatched  the  following  billet  to  the 
queen  at  Berlin :  "  Madam,  we  hare  driven  the 
Russians  from  their  utrenchments.  In  two  hours 
expect  to  hear  of  a  glorious  victory ."  This  intima- 
tion was  premature,  and  subjected  the  writer  to  the 
ridicule  of  his  enemies.  The  Russians  were  stag- 
gered, not  routed.  General  Soltikoff  rallied  ms 
troops,  and  reinforced  bis  left  wing  under  cover  of 
a  redoubt,  which  was  erected  on  an  eminence  called 
the  Jew's  Burying-ground,  and  here  they  stood  in 

Srder  of  battle,  with  the  most  resolute  countenance ; 
iveured  by  the  situation,  which  was  naturally  diffi- 
cult of  access,  and  now  rendered  almost  impregna- 
ble by  the  fortification,  and  a  numerous  artillery, 
still  greatly  superior  to  that  of  the  Prussians.  Had 
the  king  contented  himself  with  the  advantage  sJU 
ready  gained,  all  the  world  would  have  acknow- 
ledged he  had  fought  against  terrible  odds  with 
astonishing  prowess;  and  that  he  judiciously  de- 
sisted, when  he  could  no  longer  persevere  without 
incurring  the  imputation  of  being  actuated  by  frensy 
or  despair.  Has  troops  had  not  only  suffered  se- 
verely from  the  enemy**  fire,  which  was  dose,  deli- 
berate, and  weD  directed ;  but  they  were  fatigued 
by  the  hard  service,  and  fainting  with  the  heat  of 
the  day,  which  was  excessive.  His  gen 
are  said  to  have  reminded  lam  of  all  th< 
stances ;  and  to  have  dissuaded  him  from  haaurdmg 
an  attempt  attended  with  such  danger  and  difficulty 
as  even  an  army  of  fresh  troops  could  hardly  hope 
to  surmount.  He  rejected  mis  salutary  advice,  and 
ordered  his  infantry  to  begin  a  new  attack:  which 
being  an  enterprise  beyond  their  strength,  they 
were  repulsed  with  great  slaughter.  Being  after- 
wards rallied,  they  returned  to  the  charge :  they 
miscarried  again,  and  their  lose  was  redoubled.  Be- 
ing thus  rendered  unfit  for  farther  service,  the 
cavalry  succeeded  to  the  attack;  and  repeated  their 
unsuccessful  efforts,  until  they  were  almost  broke, 
and  entirely  exhausted.  At  this  critical  juncture, 
the  whole  body  of  the  Austrian  and  Russian  cavalry, 
which  had  hitherto  remained  inactive,  and  were 
therefore  fresh,  and  hi  spirits,  fell  in  among  the 
Prussian  horse  with  great  fury,  broke  their  line  at 
the  first  charge ;  and,  forcing  them  back  upon  the 
infantry,  threw  them  into  such  disorder  as  could 
not  be  repaired.  The  Prussian  army  being  thus  in- 
volved in  confusion,  was  seised  with  a  panic,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  totally  defeated  and  dispersed;  not. 
withstanding  the  personal  efforts  of  the  king,  who 
hazarded  his  life  m  the  hottest  parts  of  the  battle, 
led  on  his  troops  three  times  to  the  charge,  had  two 
horses  killed  under  him,  and  his  clothes  in  several 
parts  penetrated  with  musket-balls.  His  amy  being 
routed,  and  the  greater  part  of  his  generals  either 
killed  or  disabled  by  wounds,  nothing  but  the  ap- 
proach of  night  could  hare  saved  him  from  total 
ruin.  When  he  abandoned  the  field  of  battle,  be 
despatched  another  billet  to  tbrqueen,  couched  in 
these  terms :  M  Remove  from  Berlin  with  the  royal 
family.  Let  the  archives  be  carried  to  Potsdam. 
The  town  may  make  conditions  with  the  enemy." 
The  horror  and  confusion  which  this  Intimation  pro- 
duced at  Berim  may  be  easily  conceived :  horror 
the  more  aggravated,  as  it  seised  them  m  the  midst 
of  their  rejoicings  occasioned  by  the  first  despatch ; 
and  this  was  sou  more  dreadfully  augmented,  by  a 
subsequent  indistinct  relation,  importing  that  the 
army  was  totally  routed,  the  Uiigmiasing,  and  the 
enemy  in  full  march  to  Berlin.  The  battle  of  Cun- 
ersdorf  was  by  far  the  most  bloody  action  which 
happened  since  the  commencement  of  hostilities. 
The  carnage  was  truly  horrible :  above  twenty  thou- 
sand Prussians  lay  dead  on  the  field :  and  among 
these  general  Putkammer.  The  generals  Seidnts, 
ItsenpUts,  Hulsen,  Finck,  and  Wedel,  the  prince  of 


Wirtemberg,  and  five 
ed.     The  lo»s  of  the 

sand.  It  must  be  owned  that,  if  the  king 
prodigal  of  his  own  person,  he  was  Hksisjjse  very 
free  with  the  lives  of  Us  subjects.  At  no  time,smec 
the  days  of  ignorance  and  barbarity,  wave  the  fives 
of  men  squandered  away  with  such  profusion  as  is 
the  coaree  of  this  German  war.  They  ware  net  only 
unnecessarily  sacrificed  in  various  exploits  of  ao 
consequence,  but  lavishty  exposed  to  ail  oho 
and  distemper  of  winter  campaigns,  which 
introduced  on  the  continent,  in  despite  of 
and  in  contempt  of  humanity.  Such  are  the 
provements  of  warriors  without  foehng I  such 
refinements  of  German  discipline!  On  the  dey 
succeeded  the  defeat  at  Conersdorf,  the  king  of 
Prussia,  having  lost  the  beat  part  of  hie  army,  toge- 
ther with  his  whole  train  of  artillery,  repassed  ms 
Oder,  and  encamped  at  Retwiu ;  from  wl 
advanced  to  Fustenwalde,  and  saw 
ment  the  forbearance  of  the  enemy.  Inotoad  ef 
taking  possession  of  Berlin,  and  overwhelming  ms 
wreck  of  the  king's  troops,  destitute 
cut  off  from  all  communication  with 
they  took  no  step  to  improve  the 
gained,  lonriohn  retired  with  his " 
ly  after  the  battle ;  and  count  Solnkon? 
with  part  of  the  Russians  into  Ieisatia, 
joined  Dane,  and  held  consultations  win  that 
eral.  Perhaps  the  safety  of  the 
was  owing  to  the  jealousy  subsisting ; 
ndes.  In  aU  probability,  the  court  ef  Yi 
hare  been  chagrined  to  see  the  Russians  ha  _ 
sion  of  Brandenburgh,  and  therefore  thwarted  fhcsr 
designs  Upon  that  electorate.  The  king  of 
had  now  reason  to  be  convinced,  that  his 


could  not  justify  such  a  desperate  attack  aa  that  in 
which  he  had  miscarried  at  Cuneradorf ;  for.  uf  tho 
Russians  did  not  attempt  the  reduction  of  his 
tal,  now  that  he  was  totally  defeated*  i 
of  his  army  cat  off,  they  certainly  would 
aspired  at  chat  conquest  while  he  lay 
the  neighbourhood  with  fifty  thousand 
inured  to  war,  accustomed  to  conquer, 
success,  and  well  supplied  with  provision, 
oon,  and  artillery.    As  the  victors  allowed 
to  breathe,  he  improved  this  interval  with 
spirit  and  sagacity.  He  re-assembled  and ; 
his  broken  troops :  he  furnished  his  ca 
non  from  the  arsenal  at  Berlin,  which 

Etted  him  with  a  considerable  number  of 
e  recalled  general  Kleiet,  with  five 
from  Pomerania ;  and  hi  a  Hide  time 
former  importance. 

ADVANTAGES  GAINED  BT  THE  PRUSSIANS 
IN  SAXONY. 

The  army  of  the  empire  having  entered 
where  it  reduced  Leipsio.  Torgau^aod 
possession  of  Dresden  itself,  the  king  do 
thousand  men  under  general  Wunch,  to 
progress  of  the  imperialists  in  that  electorate 
perceiving  the  Russians  intended  to  beoior 
Glogau,  be,  with  the  rest  of  bis  army,  took 
tween  them  and  that  city,  so  as  to  frustrate 
design.  While  the  four  great  armies, 
by  the  king  of  Prussia,  general  Soltikoff, 
Henry,  and  oount  Daun,  lay  eaoamped  in 
and  on  the  borders  of  Silesia,  watching  the 
of  each  other,  the  war  was  carried  on  by 
ments  with  great  vivacity.  General  Wunch 
retaken  Leipsie,  and  joined  Finck  at 
the  united  body  began  their  march  towards 
den ;  and  a  detachment  from  the  army  of  the  em- 
pire, which  had  encamped  near  Dobetin.  retired  at 
their  approach.  As  they  advanced  to  Hpoehm,  gen- 
eral Haddick  abandoned  the  advantageous  posts  he 
occupied  near  Roth-Soemberg  -r  and,  being 
by  the  whole  army  of  the  empire,  resolved  to 
the  Prussian  generals,  who  now  encamped  at 
bita  near  Meissen :  accordingly,  on  the  1 
day  of  September,  he  advanced  against 
endeavoured  to  dislodge  them  by  a  furious 
ade,  which  was  mutaauy  maintained  from, 
to  night,  when  he  found  himself  obliged  to 
with  considerable  loss;  leaving  the  field  of 
with  about  fire  hundred  prisoners,  m  the  hi 
the  Prussians. 

GEN.  FINCK  SURROUNDED  AND  TAKEN. 
Tm  is  advantage  was  succeeded  by  another 
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of  prioe*  Henry,  »bo,  on  tko  MMH  day  of 
the  month,  unfiled  hie  au  at  Llomadorf,  near 
Gorlit*  |  mud,  after  u  Incredible  much  of  eloren 
German  milee.  by  the  way  of  Kothenhorg,  wired 
■boat  fl  re  la  the  aftuinoou  u  Hoyenwenu,  ¥ktn 
ha  eorprieed  ■  body  of  four  ttmuand  man,  com- 
manded by  general  Vehla,  killed  ux  hundred,  mid 


theoorneofFi 

na,  and  mad*  »  fureod  marcbloDiaicWn.GiorJoncp 
fnutrate  tuo  prince',  ■uppoead  deeign  oa  that  cepi- 
ML  Ths  Rueaiane,  rtiiappoiuted  in  their  •alma 
upon  Ciogau,  had  repented  the  Oder  at  Neuaalxe, 
and  wemencernned  at  Frnuatudt ;  general  Laudobn, 
withnbcdvof  AuacrUua,UyatSclichting»keiin;nnd 
tha  kiu  of  Praarta  at  Kobe  q  ;  an  three  on  or  near 
the  bank*  of  that  rUer.  Prince  Henry  peroolT  tag 
rrfe  army  alraoat  ■  lErrounded  by  / — ^ —  .■-.-..■. 
menu,  ordered  general  Finch  to  c 
Vageleang,  which  they  abandoned 
>ent  V/nnch,  with  air,  battalion!  a 
ecroaa  tha  Elbe,  to  join  the  cor 
beutieh  at  Wittenberg,  whither 
Dafaen  at  tha  approach  of  the  At 

enty-uiuth  day  of  October  the  d 

tb  aixtoea  thoiiaanc"    "      '  ' 


m  "?.  >*•!"    .  io.  r"»  ..  fiT:lno 


day  of  Nor 
hUJoommaj 


who,  being  poated  on  m> 

aUe  effect;  and  the  ad 

prieerurra,  including   I  i  g- 

ton,  and  twenty  Inferi  in, 

great  part  of  (heir  to  Of 

baggage.    The  duke  iia 

nnte.wuleWnncha  in- 

burgh  i  and  ganaral  W  la, 

-*■ "1  the  _.    . ,___    In 

:  prince  remained  till  the  ■utoanth 
r ;  wbenh  being  m  danger  of  Baring 
on  with  Torgau  eat  off  h)  the  eue- 
—j,  ™  ,™„,™  (n  a  itroog  camp,  where  hi.  left 
flunk  wae  cerered  with  that  city  and  Ihe  Tirer 
Erne  :  hie  right  beine  aeonred  by  a  wood,  and  great 

{art  of  Ine  Trent  by  an  hnparaahl*  jno.au.    Hen 
o   wae  reinforced  with  about  twenty  tuourend 
~"     e,  and  joined  by  the  king  hiraaelf, 
etacbed  general  Pinch,  with  nine- 

d  (fttendorf, 

wirn   a  new  to  ntuuor  DH  retreat  ol  the  Atutriene 
to  Bohemia.    Thia  morion  obliged  Dim  tc  to 

Plnnen  ;  and  the  king  adranced  to  Wiled  uv 

glning  that  be  bad  effectually  •exceeded  lo- 

elgn.     Letteri  were  eent  to  Berlin  and  1b- 

boog,  importing  that  coaut  Dannwonld  I  ad 

to  haaartf  a  battle,  aa  ha  bad  now  no  real  rat 

in  Tictory.    Find  had  no  aoooar  <>t-n  ■»  l. 

hfll  near  the  Tillage  of  Manen,  t 


which  wee' 


..   ....ler   the  baron   de  Smear*, 

tped  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dip- 
rHBiiBiw  it  ru  forthwith  divided  into  four 
column!,  which  filed  off  through  the  neighbouring 
wooda ;  and  tha  Pnueiane  noror  dreamed  of  their 
approach  nmtll  they  inw  themaerrea  entirely  inr- 
lounded.  In  thii  emergency  they  defended  "- — 
eelrea  with  their  cannon  and  — -» •■' 

waa  taken ;  then  tl- 
iniund,  where  they 


they  retired  to    another   riling 
y  rallied,  bat  were  drlreu  from 


hhneelfi 


Dann,  to  demand  a  canitnli 
hi  oneiingte  article;  unpo 
other  Prnrelen  genarala,  i 


,    until,  by   firmer  of   the 

e  their  lut  retreat  to  Felkenhnjn. 
ic,  count  Daun  had  made  inch  dia- 
it  day-break  general  Flack  found 
t  enclosed,  without  the  leaet  fcer*- 

ibonld   be 
obliged  to 


"^Srigbt 


Priaonen  of  war. 

hie  whole  corpe, . 

and  thlrtj.nre  tquadronl,  with  ebUyfour  piece,  of 
cannon,  fifty  pair  of  colon™,  and  twenty  -fire  stan- 
dard., fen  into  the  hand!  of  Ihe  Austrian  general! 
The  miarertue  m  '" 
king  of  Pruaala,  u  it 


(tBf  detached  own  a 


ibodyof 


■arou,  oapitn\__ ._.. 

n   hundred    and   fifty.ii, 

:  week,  againat  the  whole 

HUroh.     General  Huleen 

of  Flncki  but 

itpoatol  Freybarg. 
DISASTER  OF  THB  PRUSSIAN  GENERAL. 
Tho  defeat  of  general  Frnck  wu  not  the  only 
tUeaitor  which  befel  the  Prnaaiana  at  the  (usee  at 
thii  campaign.  General  Dlercke,  who  wae  peeled 
with  Krcn  battaliona  of  Infantry,  and  a  thouaand 
hone,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Blbe,  eppoaiw  to 
Hoiaaen,  nndiog  it  impracticable  to  lay  a  bridge  id 
pontoone  eeroe*  the  rirer,  on  account  of  the  lint- 
log  ice,  wai  obliged  to  tnnaporl  hi>  treopi  in 
beau  i  and  when  all  ware  paried  except  himeeif, 
with  tha  rearguard,  conauibng  of  three  battaiioua, 
he  wai,  on  the  third  day  of  December,  in  the  morn- 
ing, attacked  by  a  eb-ong  body  of  AnBtriana,  and 
taken,  with  all  bi>  men,  after  an  obatinate  dlapute. 
The  king  of  PruiiU,  weakened  by  there  two  eoe- 
coatlre  defoata  that  happened  in  the  rear  of  an 
unfortunate  campaign,  would  hardly  hare  been 
able  to  nunvin  hi.  ground  at  Freyherg,  had  he 
not  been  at  thia  juncture  reinforced  by  the  body  of 
troupi  under  the  command  of  the  heroditary  prinae 
of  BrruMwick.  Aa  for  Ilium,  the  adranugoa  lis 
had  gained  did  not  elerato  hia  mind  nbore  the 
uaual  maxima  of  hia  caubem  dianredoa.  lutead 
of  attacking  the  king  of  Pnusia,  reapoctable  and 
' J ■■"*  n  in  adreralty,  he  quietly  occupied 


CONCLUSION  OP  THB  CAMPAIGN. 

Bl  thia  time  the  Rureiana  had  retired  to  winter- 

Soarten,  in  Poland ;  and  the  Swedee,  after  a  fruii- 
ve  excnraLon  In  the  ahaence  of  MdnteuuVl,  re- 
n-eated  to  Stmlannd  and  the  lain  of  Rugen.  Thia 
campaign,  therefore, did  not  prore  more  declaim- 
than  the  hut.  Ahnndance  of  Urea  were  loet,  and 
great  part  of  Germany  wu  expoeed  to  rapine, 
murder,  famine,  deiolation,  and  arery  apeciea  of 
miaery  that  war  could  engender.  In  rain  the  con. 
federating  powsra  of  Auatria,  Ruaaia,  and  Sweden, 
united  their  efforta  to  cruah  the  Pruaaian  mooarrh 
ThoHgh  hia  army  had  been  defeated,  and  he  hire 
aelf  totally  orerthrown,  with  great  ilanfhter,  in 
the  heart  of  hia  own  dominion.  ;  though  he  appear- 
ed in  a  desperate  •itnation,  eniironed  by  hoeOlt 


,e  majority  of  the  Germanic  body  eecmed  to 
"■  warmth  into  her  quarrel.    [Set  nr*-  * 

tc/iuii  rot.] 


empire,  the  evangelical  body,  though  without  the 


die 
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Issued  an  arret  at  Rsttsbon  In  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber of  me  last  year,  and  to  tab  annexed  the  twen- 
tieth article  of  the  capitulation  signed  by  the  em- 
peror at  hit  election,  in  order  to  demonstrate  that 
the  protectant  states  claimed  nothing  but  what 
was  agreeable  to  the  constitution.  They  declared 
that  their  association  was  no  more  than  a  mutual 
engagement,  by  which  they  obliged  themsehres  to 
adhere  to  the  laws,  without  Buffering,  under  any 

Sretoxt,  that  the  power  of  patting  under  the  ban  of 
le  empire  should  reside  wholly  in  the  emperor. 
They  affirmed  that  this  power  was  renounced,  in 
express  terms,  by  the  capitulation :  they,  therefore, 
refused  to  admit,  as  legal,  any  sentence  of  the 
ban  deficient  in  the  requisite  conditions :  and  in- 
ferred that,  according  to  law,  neither  the  elector  of 
Brandenburgh,  nor  the  elector  of  Hanover,  nor  the 
duke  of  Wolfenbuttel,  nor  the  landgrare  of  Hesse, 
nor  the  count  of  Iippe-Buckebourg,  ought  to  be 
prescribed.  The  imperial  protestant  cities  having 
acceded  to  this  arret  or  declaration,  the  emperor, 
in  a  rescript,  required  them  to  retract  their  accession 
to  the  resolution  of  their  evangelic  body;  which  it 
must  be  owned,  was-  altogether  inconsistent  with 
their  former  accession  to  the  resolutions  of  the  diet 
against  the  king  of  Prussia.  This  rescript  baring  pro- 
duced no  effect,  the  arret  was  answered  in  February 
by  an  imperial  decree  of  commission  carried  to  the 
dictature,  importing,  that  the  imperial  court  could 
not  longer  hesitate  about  the  execution  of  the  ban, 
without  infringing  that  very  article  of  the  capitu- 
lation which  they  had  specified  :  mat  the  invalidity 
of  the  arret  was  manifest,  inasmuch  as  the  electors 
of  Brandenburgh  and  Brunswick,  the  dukes  of  Saxe- 
Gotha  and  Brunswick- Wblfenbuttel,  and  the  land- 
grare of  Hesse-Cassel,  were  the  very  persons  who 
disturbed  the  empire;  this,  therefore,  being  an 
affair  in  which  they  themselves  were  parties,  they 
could  not  possibly  be  qualified  to  concur  in  a  reso- 
lution of  this  nature :  besides  the  number  of  the 
ether  states  which  had  acceded  was  very  inconsid- 
erable :  for  these  reasons,  the  emperor  could  not 
but  consider  the  resolution  in  question  as  an  act 
whereby  the  general  peace  of  the  empire  was  dis- 
turbed, bom  by  the  parties  that  had  incurred  the 
ban,  and  by  the  states  which  had  joined  them,  in 
order  to  support  and  favour  their  frivolous  preten- 
sions. His  imperial  majesty  expressed  his  hope 
and  confidence,  that  die  other  electors,  princes,  and 
states  of  the  empire,  would  vote  the  said  resolution 
to  be  null,  and  of  no  force ;  and  never  suffer  so 
-nmall  a  number  of  states,  who  were  adherents  of, 
and  abettors  to,  the  disturbers  of  the  empire,  to 
prejudice  the  rights  and  prerogatives  of  the  whole 
Germanic  body ;  to  abuse  the  name  of  the  associat- 
ed states  of  the  Augsbourg  confession,  in  order  forci- 
bly to  impose  a  factum,  entirely  repugnant  .to  the 
constitution  of  the  empire;  to  deprive  their  co- 
estates  of  the  right  of  voting  freely,  and  thereby 
endeavouring  totally  to  subvert  the  system  of  the 
Germanic  body.  These  remarks  wul  speak  for 
themselves  to  the  reflection  of  the  unprejudiced 
reader. 

FRENCH  MINISTRY  STOP  PAYMENT. 

Ths  implacability  of  the  court  of  Vienna  was 
equalled  by  nothmgbut  the  perseverance  of  the 
French  ministry.  Though  their  numerous  army 
had  not  gamed  one  inch  of  ground  in  Westphalia, 
the  campaign  on  mat  side  having  ended  exactly 
where  it  had  begun :  though  the  chief  source  of 
th«4r  commerce  in  the  West  Indies  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  Great  Britain,  and  they  had  already  laid 
their  account  with  the  loss  of  Quebec :  though  their 
coffers  rung  with  emptiness,  and  their  confederates 
were  clamorous  for  subsidies ;  they  still  resolved  to 
matwtfttw  the  war  in  Germany :  this  was  doubtless  the 
most  politic  resolution  to  which  they  could  adhere  ; 
because  their  enemies,  instead  of  exerting  all  their 
efforts  where  there  was  almost  a  certainty  of  success, 
kindly  condescended  to  seek  mem  where  alone 
their  whole  strength  could  be  advantageously  em- 
ployed, without  any  great  augmentation  of  their 
ordinary  expense.  Some  of  the  springs  of  their 
national  wealth  were  indeed  exhausted,  or  diverted 
into  other  channels :  but  the  subjects  declared  for 
a  continuation  of  the  war,  and  the  necessities  of  the 
state  were  supplied  by  /he  loyalty  and  attachment 
of  the  people.  They  not  only  acquiesced  in  the 
bankruptcy  of  public  credit,  when  the  court  stopped 
payment  of  the  interest  on  twelve  different  branches 
of  the  national  debt,  but  they  likewise  sent  in  large 


quantities  of  plate  to  be  melted  down,  and 
into  specie,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  war.  AS 
the  buls  drawn  on  me  government  by  die  colonies 
were  protested,  to  an  immense  amount,  and  a  step 
was  put  to  all  the  annuities  granted  at  Marseilles 
on  sums  borrowed  for  the  use  of  the  marine.  Be- 
sides the  considerable  savings  occasioned  by  these 
acts  of  state-bankruptcy,  they  had  resources  of 
credit  among  the  merchants  of  Holland,  who  be- 
held the  success  of  Great  Britain  with  an  eye  of 
jealousy ;  and  were  moreover  inflamed  against  her 
with  the  most  rancorous  resentment,  on  account  of 
the  captures  which  had  been  made  of  their  West- 
India  ships  by  the  English  cruisers. 

THE  STATES-GENERAL  SEND  OYER 

DEPUTIES  ft)  ENGLAND. 

In  the  month  of  February,  the  merchants  of  Am- 
sterdam having  received  advice  mat  the  cargoes  of 
their  West-India  ships,  detained  by  the  Bnghsh, 
would,  by  the  British  courts  of  judicature,  be  declar- 
ed lawful  prises,  as  being  French  property,  sent  a 
deputation,  with  a  petition  to  tbe  States-general, 
entreating  them  to  use  their  intercession  with  the 
court  of  London,  presenting  the  impossibility  of  fur- 
nishing the  proofs  required  in  so  short  a  time  as 
mat  prescribed  by  the  British  admiralty :  and  that, 
as  tbe  island  of  Saint  Eustatia  had  but  one  road, 
and  there  was  no  other  way  of  taking  in  cargoes 
but  that  of  oveTschippen  (I),  to  which  the  R»g«i, 
had  objected,  a  con4emnanon  of  these  ships,  as 
legal  prises,  would  give  the  finishing  stroke  to  the 
trade  of  the  colony.    Whatever  remonstrances  the 
States-general  might  have  made  on  this  subject  to 
the  ministry  of  Great  Britain,  they  had  no  effect 
upon  the  proceedings  of  the  court  of   admiralty, 
which  continued  to  condemn  the  cargoes  of  the 
Dutch  ships  as  often  as  they  were  proved  to  be 
French  property ;  and  this  resolute  uniformity  in  a 
little  time  intimidated  the  subjects  of  Holland  from 
persevering  in  this  illicit  branch   of  commerce. 
The  enemies  of  England  in  mat  republic,  however, 
had  so  far  prevailed,  that  in  the  beginning-  of  the 
year  the  states  of  Holland  had  passed  a  forma]  re- 
solution to  equip  five  and  twenty  ships  of  war ;  and 
orders  were  immediately  despatched  to  die  officers 
of  the  admiralty  to  complete  the  armament  with  aO 
possible  expedition.    In  the  month  of  April,  the 
States-general  sent  over  to  London  three  nunrntets 
extraordinary,  to*make  representations,  and  remove 
if  possible  the  causes  of  misunderstanding  that  had 
arisen   between   Great   Britain   and   the   United 
Provinces.    They  delivered  their  credentials  to  the 
king  with  a  formal  harangue;  they  said  his  majesty 
would  see,  by  the  contents  of  the  letter  they  bad  die 
honour  to  present,  how  ardeudy  their  high  mighti- 
nesses desired  to  cultivate  the  sincere  friendship 
which  had  so  long  subsisted  between  die  two  nations, 
so  necessary  for  their  common  welfare  and  preser- 
vation :  they  expressed  an  earnest  wish  that  they 
might  be  happy  enough  to  remove  those  difficulties 
which  had  for  some  time  struck  at  this  friendship, 
and  caused  so  much  prejudice  to  the  principal  sub- 
jects of  the  republic ;  who,  by  the  commerce  they 
carried  on,  constituted  its  greatest  strength,  and 
chief  support.   They  declared  their  whole  confidence 
was  placed  in  his  majesty's  equity,  for  which  the 
republic  had  the  highest  regard  ;  and  in  die   good 
will  he  had  always  expressed  towards  a  state  which 
on  all  occasions  had  interested  itself  in  promoting 
his  glory  :  a  state  which  was  the  guardian  of  the 
precious  trust  bequeathed  by  a  prince  so  dear  to  his 
affection.     "  Full  of  this  confidence  (said  they,) 
we  presume  to  flatter  ourselves  that  your  majesty 
will  be  graciously  pleased  to  listen  to  our  just  de- 
mands ;  and  we  shall  endeavour,  during  die  course 
of  our  ministry,  to  merit  your  approbation,   in 
strengthening  the  bonds  by  which  the  two  nations 
ought  to  be  for  ever  united." — In  answer  to  das 
oration,  the  king  assured  them  that  he  bad  always 
regarded  their  high  mightinesses  as  his  best  friends. 
He  said,  If  difficulties  had  arisen  concerning  trade, 
they  ought  to  be  considered  as  the  consequences 
of  a  burdensome  war  which  be  was  obliged  to  wage 
with  France.    He  desired  they  would  assure  their 
high  mightinesses,  that  he  should  endeavour,  on 
bis  part,  to  remove  the  obstacles  in  question  ;  and 
expressed  his  satisfaction  that  they  (the  deputies^ 
were  come  over  with  the  same  disposition. — What 
representations  these  deputies  made,  further  than 
complaints  of  some  irregularities  in  die  conduct  of 


GEORGE  II. 

(he  British  s pa  officers,  we  cannot  pretend  to  spe- 
cify :  but  as  too  •object  in  dispute  related  entirely 
to  the  practice  of  the  courts  of  judicature,  it  did 
not  fall  properly  under  the  cognisance  of  the  gov- 
ernment, which  had  no  right  to  interfere  with  the 
administration  of  justice.  In  all  probability,  the 
subjects  of  Holland  were  by  no  means  pleased  with 
the  success  of  this  negotiation,  for  they  murmured 
against  the  English  nation  without  ceasing.    They 


MEMORIAL  PRESENTED  TO  THE  STATES 
BY  MAJOR-GENERAL  YORKE. 

In  the  month  of  September  major-general  Yorke 
the  British  minister  at  the  Hague,  presented  a  me- 
morial to  the  States-general,  remonstrating,  that 
the  merchants  of  Holland  carried  on  a  contraband 
trade  in  favour  of  France,  by  transporting  cannon 
and  warlike  stores  frum  the  Baltic  to  Holland,  in 
Dutch  bottoms,  under  the  borrowed  names  of  private 
persons ;  and  then  convoying  them  by  the  inland 
rivers  and  canals,  or  through  the  Dutch  fortresses, 
to  Dunkirk,  and  other  places  of  Prance.  He  desired 
that  the  king  his  master  might  be  made  easy  on  that 
head,  by  their  putting  an  immediate  stop  to  such 
practices,  so  repugnant  to  the  connections  subsist- 
ing by  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
Provinces,  as  well  as  to  every  idea  of  neutrality. 
He  observed  that  the  attention  which  his  majesty 
had  lately  given  to  their  representations  against 
the  excesses  of  the  English  privateers,  by  procuring 
an  act  of  parliament,  which  laid  them  under  proper 
re*trictions,gave  him  a  good  title  to  the  same  regard 
on  the  part  of  their  high  mightinesses.  He  remind- 
ed them  that  their  trading  towns  felt  the  good  effects 
of  these  restrictions  ;  and  that  the  freedom  of  navi- 
gation which  their  subjects  enjoyed  amidst  the 
troubles  and  distractions  of  Europe,  had  considera- 
bly augmented  their  commerce.  He  observed  that 
some  return  ought  to  be  made  to  such  solid  proofs 
of  the  king's  friendship  and  moderation ;  at  least, 
the  merchants,  who  were  so  ready  to  complain  of 
England,  ought  not  to  be  countenanced  in  excesses 
which  would  nave  justified  the  most  rigorous  examin- 
ation of  their  conduct.  He  recalled  to  their  memories 
that,  during  the  course  of  the  present  war,  the  king 
Had  several  times  applied  to  their  high  mightinesses, 
and  to  their  ministers,  on  the  liberty  they  had  given 
to  carry  stores  through  the  fortresses  of  the  republic 
for  the  use  of  France,  to  invade  the  British  domi- 
nions :  and  though  his  majesty  had  passed  over  in 
silence  many  of  these  instances  of  complaisance  to 
Us  enemy,  he  was  no  less  sensible  or  the  injury; 
but  he  chose  rather  to  be  a  sufferer  himself,  than 
to  increase  the  embarrassment  of  bis  neighbours  or 
extend  the  flames  of  war.  He  took  notice  that  even 
the  court  of  Vienna  had,  upon  more  than  one  occa- 
sion, employed  its  interest  with  their  high  mighti- 
nesses, and  lent  its  name  to  obtain  passes  for  war- 
like stores  and  provisions  for  the  French  troops, 
under  colour  of  the  Barrier-treaty,  which  it  no 
longer  observed : .  nay,  after  having  put  France  in 
possession  of  Ostend  and  Nieuport,  in  manifest 
violation  of  that  treaty,  and  without  any  regard  to 
the  rights  which  they  and  the  king  his  master  had 
acquired  in  that  treaty,  at  the  expense  of  so  much 
blood  and  treasure. 

A  COUNTER-MEMORIAL  PRESENTED  BY 

THE  FRENCH  MINISTER. 

Tbx  memorial  seems  to  have  made  some  impres- 
sion on  the  States-general,  as  they  scrupled  to  allow 
the  artillery  and  stores  belonging  to  the  French 
king  to  be  removed  from  Amsterdam:  but  these 
scruples  vanished  entirely  on  the  receipt  of  a- coun- 
ter-memorial, presented  by  the  count  d'Affry,  the 
French  ambassador,  who  mingled  some  effectual 
threats  with  his  expostulation.  He  desired  them 
to  remember,  that,  during  the  whole  course  of  the 
war,  the  French  king  had  required  nothing  from 
their  friendship  that  was  inconsistent  with  the 
strictest  Impartiality ;  and,  if  he  had  deviated  from 
the  engagements  subsisting  between  him  and  the 
republic,  it  was  only  by  granting  the  most  essential 
and  lucrative  favours  to  the  subjects  of  their  high 
mightinesses.  He  observed  that  the  English,  not- 
withstanding the  insolence  of  their  behaviour  to  the 
republic,  had  derived,  on  many  occasions,  assistance 
from  the  protection  their  effects  had  found  in  the 
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territories  of  the  United  Provtaue* ;  m«t  the  artfl- 
lory,  stores,  and  ammunition  belonging  to  Weasels 
were  deposited  in  their  territories,  which  the  Han- 
overian army  in  passing  the  Rhine  had  very  little 
respected:  that  when  they  repassed  that  river, 
they  had  no  other  way  of  savmg  their  sftek  and 
wounded  from  the  hands  of  the  French,  than  by 
embarking  them  in  boats,  -and  conveying  them  to 
places  where  the  French  left  them  unmolested, 
actuated  by  their  respect  for  the  neutrality  of  the 
republic:  that  part  of  their  magaaines  was  still 
deposited  in  the  towns  of  the  -United  Provinces ; 
where  also  the  enemies  of  France  had  purchased 
and  contracted  for  very  considerable  quantities  of 
gunpowder.  He  told  them  that,  though  these  and 
several  other  circumstances  might  have  been  made 
the  subject  of  the  fastest  complaints,  the  king  of 
France  did  not  think  it  proper  to  require  that  the 
freedom  and  independency  of  the  subjects  of  the 
republic  should  be  restrained  in  branches  of  com- 
merce that  were  not  inconsistent  with  its  neutrality, 
persuaded  that  the  faith  of  an  engagement  ought  to 
be  inviolably  preserved,  though  attended  with  some 
accidental  and  transient  disadvantages.  He  gave 
them  to  understand  that  the  king  his  master  had 
ordered  the  generals  of  his  army  carefully  to  avoid 
encroaching  on  the  territory  of  the  republic,  and 
transferring  thither  the  theatre  of  the  war,  when 
his  enemies  retreated  that  way  before  they  were 
forced  to  pass  the  Rhine.  After  such  lmquestiomv 
ble  marks  of  regard,  he  said,  his  king  would  have 
the  justest  ground  of  complaint,  if.  contrary  to  ex- 
pectation, he  should  hear  that  the  artillery  and 
stores  belonging  to  him  were  detained  at  Amster- 
dam. Thirdly,  he  declared  that  such  detention 
would  be  construed  as  a  violation  of  the  neutrality ; 
and  demanded,  in  the  name  of  the  king  his  master, 
that  the  artillery  and  stores  should,  without  delay, 
be  forwarded  to  Flanders  by  the  canals  of  Amster- 
dam and  the  inland  navigation.  This  last  argument 
was  so  conclusive,  that  they  immediately  granted 
the  necessary  passports ;  in  consequence  of  which 
the  cannon  were  conveyed  to  the  Austrian  Nether- 


DBATH  OF  THE  KING  OF  SPAIN. 

The  powers  in  the  southern  parts  of  Europe  were 
too  much  engrossed  with  their  own  concerns  to -in- 
terest themselves  deeply  in  the  quarrels  that  dis- 
tracted the  German  empire.  The  king  of  Spain, 
naturally  of  a  melancholy  complexion  and  delicate 
constitution,  was  so  deeply  affected  with  the  loss  of 
his  queen,  who  died  in  the  course  of  the  preceding 

J  ear,  that  he  renounced  all  company,  neglected  all 
usiness,  and  immured  himself  in  a  chamber  at 
Yilla-Vicfosa,  where  he  gave  a  loose  to  the  most 
extravagant  sorrow.    He  abstained  from  food  and 
rest  until  his  strength  was  quite  exhausted.    He 
would  neither  shift  himself,  nor  allow  his  beard  to 
be  shaved ;  he  rejected  all  attempts  of  consolation ; 
and  remained  deaf  to  the  most  earnest  and  respect- 
ful remonstrances  of  those  who  had  a  right  to  tender 
their  advice.  In  this  case,  the  affliction  of  the  mind 
must  have  been  reinforced  by  some  peculiarity  in 
the  constitution.    He  inherited  a  melancholy  taint 
from  bis  father,  and  this  seems  to  have  been  dread- 
ed as  a  family  disease ;   for  the  infant  don  Louis, 
who  likewise  resided  in  the  palace  of  VQla-Yiciosa, 
was  fain  to  amuse  himself  with  hunting,  and  other 
diversions,  to  prevent  his  being  infected  with  the 
king's  disorder,  which  continued  to  gain  ground, 
notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  medicine.    The 
Spanish  nation,  naturally   superstitious,   had  re- 
course to  saints  and  relics ;  but  'bey  seemed  insen- 
sible to  all  their  devotion.    The  king,  however,  in 
the  midst  of  all  bis  distress,  was  prevailed  upon  to 
make  his  will,  which  was  written  by  the  count  de 
Yalparaiso,  and  signed  by  the  duke  de  Bejar,  high- 
chancellor  of  the  kingdom.    The  exorbitancy  of  his 
grief,  and  the  mortifications  he  underwent,  soon 
produced  an  incurable  malady,  under  which  he  lan- 
guished from  the  month  of  September  in  the  pre- 
ceding year  till  the  tenth  of  August  in  the  present, 
when  he  expired.   In  his  will  he  had  appointed  his 
brother  don  Carlos,  king  of  Naples,  successor  to  the 
crown  of  Spain ;  and  nominated  the  queen  dowager 
as  regent  of  the  kingdom  until  that  prince  should 
arrive.   Accordingly,  she  assumed  the  reins  of  gov- 
ernment ;  and  gave  directions  for  the  funeral  of  the 
deceased  king,  who  Was  Interred  with  great  pomp 
In  the  church  belonging  to  the  convent  of  the  Visi- 
tation at  Madrid.  - 
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DON  CARLOS  SUCCEEDS  TO  THE  KING- 
DOM  OF  SPAIN. 


At  the  death  of  this  prince  had  been  long  ex- 
pected, m  the  polkiciaasof  Europe  had  universally 
prognosticated  chat  hie  demise  would  be  attended 
with  great  commotions  in  Italy.  It  had  been  agreed 
among  the  rabaeribing  powers  to  the  treaty  of  Aix- 
bvGhanelle.  that  in  ease  don  Carlos  should  be  ad- 
vanced in  the  course  of  succession  to  the  throne  of 
Spain,  hie  brother  don  Philip  should  succeed  htm 
on  the  throne  of  Naples  ;  and  the  dutohiee  of  Par- 
ma, Placentia,  and  Guastalla,  which  now  constituted 
his  establishment,  should  revert  to  the  house  of 
Austria.    The  king  of  Naples  had  never  acceded  to 
this  article ;  therefore  he  paid  no  regard  to  it  on 
the  death  of  bis  older  brother;  but  retained  both 
kingdoms,  without  minding  the  claims  of  the  em- 
press-queen, who  he  knew  was  at  that  time  in  no 
condition  to  support  her  pretensions.     Thus  the 
German  war  proved  a  circumstance  very  favourable 
to  bis  interest  and  ambition.     Before  he  embarked 
for  Spain,  however,  he  took  some  extraordinary 
■tops,  which  evinced  him  a  sound  politician,  and 
sagacious  legislator.  Mis  eldest  son  don  Philip,  who 
had  now  attained  the  thirteenth  your  of  bis  age, 
being  found  in  a  state  of  incurable  idiotism  [See 
note  4  B,  at  the  end  of  this  VoL],  bo  wisely  and  re- 
solutely removed  him  from  the  succession,  without 
any  regard  to  the  pretended  right  of  primogeniture, 
by  a  solemn  act  of  abdication,  and  the  settlement  of 
the  crown  of  the  Two  Sicilies  hi  favour  of  bis  third 
son  don  Ferdinand.     In  this  extraordinary  act  he 
observes,  That  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  treaties 
of  this  age,  Europe  required  that  the  sovereignty 
of  Spain  should  be  separated  from  that  of  Italy, 
when  such  a  separation  could  be  effected  without 
transgressing  the  rules  of  justice :  that  the  unfor- 
tunate prince-royal  having  been  destitute  of  reason 
and  reflection,  ever  since  his  infancy,  and  no  hope 
remaining  that  he  could  ever  acquire  the  use  of 
these  faculties,  he  could  not  think  of  appointing 
him  to  the  succession,  how  agreeable  soever  such  a 
disposition  might  be  to  nature  and  his  paternal  af- 
fection :  he  was  therefore  constrained,  by  the  Divine 
will,  to  set  him  aside  in  favour  of  his  third  son  don 
Ferdinand,  whose  minority  obliged' him  to  vest  the 
management  of  these  realms  in  a  regency,  which 
he  accordingly  appointed,  after  having  previously 
declared  his  son  Ferdinand  from  that  time  emanci- 
pated and  freed  not  only  from  all  obedience  to  bis 
paternal-power,  but  even  from  all  submission  to  his 
supreme  and  sovereign  authority.     He  then  de- 
clared that  the  minority  of  the  prince  succeeding  to 
the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  should  expire  with 
the  fifteenth  year  of  his  age,  when  he  should  act  as 
sovereign,  and  hare  the  entire  power  of  the  admin- 
istration.   He  next  established  and  explained  the 
order  of  succession  in  the  male  and  female  line ;  on 
condition  that  the  monarchy  of  Spain  should  never 
be  united  with  the  kingdoms  of  the  Two  Sicilies. 
Finally,  he  transferred  and  made  over  to  the  said 
don  Ferdinand  these  kingdoms,  with  all  that  he 
possessed  in  Italy ;  and  this  ordinance,  signed  and 
sealed  by  himself  and  the  infant  don  Ferdinand, 
and  counter-signed  by  the  counsellors  and  secretar- 
ies of  state,  in  quality  of  members  of  the  regency, 
received  all  the  usual  forms  of  authenticity.     Don 
Carlos  having  taken  these  precautions  for  the  bene- 
fit of  his  third  son,  whom  ne  left  king  of  Naples, 
embarked  with  the  rest  of  his  family  on  board  a 
squadron  of  Spanish  ships,  which  conveyed  him  to 
Barcelona.    There  he  landed  in  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber, and  proceeded  to  Madrid ;  where,  as  king  of 
a  sin,  he  was  received  amidst  the  acclamations  of 
people.    He  began  his  reign  tike  a  wise  prince, 
by  regulating  the  interior  economy  of  his  kingdom ; 
by  pursuing  the  plan  adopted  by  his  predecessor ; 
by  retaining  the  ministry  under  whose  auspices  the 
happiness  and  commerce  of  his  people  had  been 
extended;    and  with  respect  to   the   belligerent 
powers,  by  scrupulously  adhering  to  that  neutrality 
from  whence  these  advantages  were  in  a  great 
derived. 


DETECTION  AND  PUNISHMENT  OF  THE 
CONSPIRATORS  AT  LISBON. 

Wh  ilb  he  serenely  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  pros- 
perity, his  neighbour  the  king  of  Portugal  was  en- 
grossed by  a  species  of  employment  which  of  aH 
ethers  must  be  the  most  disagreeable  to  a  prince  of 


sentiment,  who  loves  bis  people ;  namely,  the  trie! 
and  punishment  of  those  conspirators  by  whose 
atrocious  attempt  hie  Use  had  been  so  much  endan- 
gered.   Among  these  were  numbered  some  of  die 
first  noblemen  of  the  kingdom,  irritated  by  disap- 
pointed ambition,  inflamed  by  bigotry,  and  < 
Derated  by  revenge.     The  principal  consr' 
don  Joseph  Mascarenhas  and  Lencaetre, 
Aveiro,  marquis  of  Torres  Novas,  and 
Santa  Cms,  was  hereditary  lord-steward  of  the  king* 
household,  and  president  of  the  palace-court,  or " 
tribunal  of  appeal  in  the  kingdom ;  so  that  he 
sessed  the  first  office  at  the  palace,  and  the  aec 
of  the  realm.  Francisco  do  Amis,  marquis  ofTavoru, 
conde  of.  St.  John  and  Alvor,  was  general  of  the 
horse,  and  head  of  the  third  noble  house  of  the 
Tavoras,  the  mostiBustiious  family  in  the  kingdom, 
deriving  their  original  from  the  ancient  kings  of 
Leon:  he  married  his  kinswoman,  who 
chkmess  of  Tavora  in  her  own  right,  and_  by 
marriage  acquired  the  marquisate.  Louis 
do  Tavora  was  their  eldest  son,  who,  by  virtue  of  a 
dispensation  from  the  pope,  had  espoused  his  own 
aunt,  donna  Theresa  de  Tavora.    Joseph  Marin  de 
Tavora,  his  youngest  brother,  was  also  involved  in 
the  guilt  of  his  parents.     The  third  principal  con- 
cerned was  don  Jeronymo  de  Attatde,  conde  of 
Attouguia,  himself  a  relation,  and  married  to  the 
eldest  daughter  of  the  marquis  of  Tavora.     The 
characters  of  all  these  personages  were  unblemish- 
ed and  respectable,  until  this  machination  was  de- 
tected.    In  the  course  of  investigating  due  dark 
affair,  it  appeared  that  the  duke  de  Aveiro 
conceived  a  personal  hatred  to  the  king,  who 
disappointed  him  in  a  projected  match  between 
son  and  a  sister  of  the  duke  de  Cadaval, 
and  prevented  his  obtaining  some  command! 
which  the  late  duke  de  Aveiro  had  possessed 
this  nobleman  being  determined  to  gratify  Ma 
venge  against  the  person  of  bis  sovereign,  had 
erted  all  his  art  and  address  in  securing  the  pas 
ctpation  of  the  malcontents :  that  with  tmVview  he 
reconciled  himself  to  the  Jesuits,  with  whom  he  had 
been  formerly  at  variance,  knowing  they  were  at 
this  time  implacably  incensed  against  the  king,  who 
had  dismissed  mem  from  their  office  of  penitentiar- 
ies at  court,  and  branded  them  with  other  marks  of 
disgrace,  on  account  of  their  illegal  and  rebellions 
practices  in  South  America :  the  duke,  moreover, 
insinuated  himself  into  the  confidence  of  the  mar- 
chioness  of  Tavora,  notwithstanding  an  inveterate 
rivalsbip  of  pride  and  ambition,  which  bad  long 
subsisted  between  the  two  families.  Her  resentment 
against  the  king  was  inflamed  by  the  mortification 
or  her  pride  in  repeated  repulses,  when  she  solicit- 
ed the  title  of  duke  for  her  husband.    Her  paasJiew 
were  artfully  fomented  and  managed  by  the  Jesuits, 
to  whom  she  had  resigned  the  government  of  her 
conscience ;  and  they  are  said  to  have  persuaded 
her  that  it  would  be  a  meritorious  action  to  take 
away  the  life  of  a  prince  who  was  an  enemy  to  the 
church,  and  a  tyrant  to  his  people.    She,  being  re- 
conciled to  the  scheme  of  assassination,  exerted  her 
influence  in  such  a  manner  as  to  inveigle  her  hus- 
band, her  ions  and  son-in-law,  into  the  same 
mous  design :  and  yet  this  lady  bad  b 
remarkable  for  her  piety,  affability,  and  sweetnt 
of  disposition.     Many  consultations  were  held  by 
the  conspirators  at  the  coHeces  of  the  Jesuits,  St. 
Autoa  and  St.  Roque,  as  well  as  at  the  bouses  of 
the  duke  and  the  marquis.     At  last  they  resolved 
that  the  king  should  be  assassinated ;  and  employed 
two  ruffians,  called  Antonio  Alvares  and  Joseph 
Policarpio,  for  the  execution  of  this  design,  the 
miscarriage  of  which  we  have  related  among  the 
transactions  of  the  preceding  year.     In  the  begin- 
ning of  January,  before  the  -drcamstanees  of  the 
conspiracy  were  known,  the  counts  de  Obems  and 
de  Rmeira  Grande  were  imprisoned  io  the  castle  of 
Saint  Julian,  on  a  suspicion  arising  from  their  free* 
dom  of  speech.    The  dutcbess  de  Aveiro,  the  coun- 
tess of  Attonguia,  and  the  marchioness  ofJUorna, 
with  their  children,  were  sent  to  different  nunner- 
ies ;  and  eight  Jesuits  were  taken  into  custody.    A 
council  being  appointed  for  the  trial  of  the  prison- 
ers, the  particulars  we  have  related  were  brought 
to  light  by  the  torture ;  and  sentence  of  death  was 
pronounced   and   executed    upon   the   convicted 
criminals.    Eight  wheels  were  fixed  upon  a  scaf- 
fold raised  in   the  square  opposite  to  the  house 
where  the  prisoners  had  been  confined;  and  the 
thirteenth  of  January  was  fixed  for  the  day  of  exe- 
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Antonio  Alvares  Fenelra,  one  of  the  assas- 
sin* who  bad  fired  into  the  ling's  equipage,  was 
fixed  to  a  stake  at  one  corner  of  the  sealroU ;  and 
at  the  other  was  placed  the  eftlgies  of  hi*  accom- 
plice, Joseph  Poucarpio  de  Aaevedo,  who  had 
made  his  escape.  The  marchioness  of  Tavora,  being 
brought  upon  the  scaffold  between  eight  and  nine 
in  the  morningj  was  beheaded  at  one  stroke,  and 
then  covered  with  a  linen  doth.  Her  twoeons,  and 
her  son  Jn-law,  the  count  of  Atteuguia,  with  three 
servants  of  the  duke  do  Aveiro,  were  first  strangled 
at  one  stake,  and  afterwards  broke  upon  wheels, 
where  their  bodies  remained  covered ;  rat  the  duke 
and  the  marqnia>  as  chiefs  of  die  conspiracy,  were 
broken  alive,  and  underwent  the  most  excruciating 
torments.  The  last  that  suffered  was  the  assassin 
Alvares,  who  being  condemned  to  be  burned  alire, 
the  combustibles  which  had  been  placed  on  the 
scaffold  were  set  on  fire,  the  whole  machine  with 
their  bodies  consumed  to  ashes,  and  these  ashes 
thrown  into  the  sea.  The  estates  of  the  three  un- 
fortunate noblemen  were  confiscated,  and  their 
dwelling  houses  rased  to  the  ground.  The  name  of 
Tavora  was  suppressed  for  ever  by  a  public  decree ; 
but  that  of  Masoarenhas  spared)  because  the  duke 
de  Aveiro  was  a  younger  branch  of  the  family.  A 
reward  of  ten  thousand  crowns  was  offered  to  any 
person  who  should  apprehend  the  assassin  who  had 
•soaped :  than  the  embargo  was  taken  off  the  ship- 
ping-  The  king  and  royal  family  assisted  at  a  pubfic 
Te  J)eum  sung  in  the  chapel  of  Nossa  Senhoro  de 
livramento;  on  which  occasion  the  king,  for  the 
satisfaction  of  his  people,  waved  his  handkerchief 
with  both  hands,  to  show  he  was  not  maimed  by 
the  wounds  he  had  received.  If  such  an  attempt 
apon  the  life  of  a  king  was  infamously  cruel  and 
perfidious,  it  must  be  owned  that  the  punishment 
inflicted  upon  the  criminals  was  horrible  to  human 
nature.  The  attempt  ftsetf  was  attended  with  some 
circumstances  that  might  hare  staggered  belief,  had 
it  not  appeared  but  too  plain  that  the  king  was  ac- 
tually wounded.  One  would  imagine  that  the  duke 
de  Aveiro,  who  was  charged  with  designs  on  the 


crown,  would  hare  made  some  preparation  for  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  confusion  and  disorder  which 
must  hare  been  produced  by  the  king's  assassina- 
tion :  but  we  do  not  find  that  any  thing  of  this  na- 
ture was  premeditated.  It  was  no  more  than  a 
desperate  scheme  of  personal  revenge,  conceived 
without  caution,  and  executed  without  conduct ;  a 
carcumstance  the  more  extraordinary,  if  we  suppose 
the  conspirators  were  actuated  by  the  councils  of 
the  Jesuits,  who  have  been  ever  famous  for  finesse 
smd  dexterity.  Besides,  the  discovery  of  all  the 
rticulars  was  founded  upon  confession  extorted 
the  rack,  which  at  best  is  a  suspicions  evidence, 
i  that  as  It  wU,  the  Portuguese  government,  with- 
out waiting  for  a  bull  from  the  pope,  sequestered 
•11  the  estates  and  effects  of  the  Jesuits  in  that 
kingdom,  which  amounted  to  considerable  sums, 
smd  reduced  the  individuals  of  the  society  to  a  very 
ecanty  allowance.  Complaint  of  their  conduct  bar- 
ing been  made  to  the  pope,  he  appointed  a  congre- 
fation  to  examine  into  the  afiairs  of  the  Jesuits  in 
Portugal.  In  the  mean  time  the  court  of  Lisbon 
ordered  a  considerable  number  of  diem  to  be  em- 
barked for  Italy,  and  resolved  that  no  Jesuits  should 
hereafter  reside  within  its  realms.  When  these 
transports  arrived  at  Clvlta-Vecchia,  they  were,  by 
the  pope's  order,  lodged  in  the  Dommiean  and 
Capuchin  convents  of  that  city,  until  proper  houses 
could  be  prepared  for  their  reception  at  TlvoH  and 
FrescatL  The  most  guilty  of  them,  however,  were 
detained  in  close  prison  m  Portugal ;  reserved,  in 
nil  probability,  for  a  punishment  more  adequate  to 
their  enormities. 

SESSION  OPENED  IN  ENGLAND. 

Ewoi  akd  still  continued  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of 
peace,  even  amidst  the  triumphs  of  war.  In  the 
month  of  November  the  session  of  parliament  was 
opened  by  commission ;  and,  the  commons  attend- 
ing in  the  house  of  peers,  the  lord-keeper  harangued 
the  parliament  to  this  effect:— He  gave  them  to  un- 
derstand that  his  majesty  had  directed  him  to  assure 
them  that  he  thought  himself  peculiarly  happy  in 
being  able  to  convoke  them  in  a  situation  of  affairs 
so  glorious  to  his  crown,  and  advantageous  to  his 
kingdoms :  that  die  king  saw  and  devoutly  adored 
the  hand  of  Providence,  in  the  many  signal  successes 
both  by  sea  and  land  with  which  his  arms  had  been 
Mossed  in  the  course  of  the  last  campaign:  that  he 
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reflected  with  great  satisfaction  en  the  confidence 
which  the  parliament  had  placed  in  him,  by  making 
such  ample  provisions,  and  intrusting  him  with  such 
extensive  powers  for  carrying-on  a  war,  which  the 
defence  of  their  valuable  rights  and  possessions, 
together  with  the  preservation  of  the  commerce  of 
his  people,  had  rendered  both  just  and  necessary. 
He  enumerated  the  late  successes  of  the  British 
arms,  the  reduction  of  Goree  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
the  conquest  of  so  many  important  places  in  Ameri- 
ca, the  defeat  of  the  French  army  in  Canads,  the 
reduction  -of  their  capital  city  of  Quebec,  effected 
with  so  much  honour  to  the  courage  and  conduct  of 
his  majesty's  officers  and  forces,  die  important  ad- 
vantage obtained  by  the  British  squadron  off  Cape 
Lagos,  and  the  effectual  Mocking  up  for  so  many 
months  the  principal  part  of  the  French  navy  in 
their  own  harbours :  events  which  must  have  filled 
the  hearts  of  all  bis  majesty's  faithful  subjects  with 
the  sincerest  joy ;  and  convinced  his  parliament  that 
there  had  been  no  want  of  vigilance  or  vigour  on 
his  part,  in  exerting  those  means  which  they,  with 
so  much  prudence  and  publio-epirited  seal,  had  put 
into  his  majesty's  hands.  He  observed  that  the  na- 
tional advantages  had  extended  even  as  far  as  the 
East  Indies,  where,  by  the  Divine  blessing,  the 
dangerous  designs  of  his  majesty's  enemies  had  mis- 
carried, and  that  valuable  branch  of  commerce  had 
received  great  benefit  and  protection.  That  the  me- 
morable victory  gained  over  the  Frenoh  at  M inden 
had  long  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  minds  of 
his  majesty's  people :  that  if  the  crisis  in  which  the 
battle  was  fought,  the  superior  number  of  the  one* 
my,  the  great  and  able  conduct  of  his  majesty's 
genera],  prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick,  were  con- 
sidered, that  action  must  be  the  subject  of  lasting 
admiration  and  thankfulness :  that  if  any  thing  could 
fill  the  breasts  of  his  majesty's  good  subjects  with 
still  farther  degrees  of  exultation,  it  would  be  the 
distinguished  and  unbroken  valour  of  the  British 
troops,  owned  and  applauded  by  those  whom  they 
overcame.  He  said  die  glory  they  had  gained  was 
not  merely  their  own ;  but,  in  a  national  view,  was 
one  of  the  most  important  circumstances  of  our 
■access,  as  it  must  be  a  striking  admonition  to  our 
enemies  with  whom  they  have  to  contend.  He  told 
them  that  his  majesty's  good  brother  and  ally,  the 
king  of  Prussia,  attached  and  surrounded  by  so 
many  considerable  powers,  had  by  his  niagnanbnit* 
and  abilities,  and  the  bravery  of  Us  troops,  been 
anle^in  a  saprismg manner,  to  prevent  the  mischiefs 
concerted  with  such  united  farce  against  him.  Ho 
declared,  by  the  command  of  his  sovereign,  that  aa 
his  majesty  entered  into  this  war  not  from  views  of 
ambition,  so  he  did  not  wish  to  continue  it  from 
motives  of  resentment :  that  the  desire  of  his  ma- 
jesty's heart  was  to  see  a  stop  put  to  the  effusion  of 
Christian  blood:  that  whenever  such  terms  of  peace 
could  be  established  as  should  be  just  and  honoura- 
ble for  bis  majesty  and  his  allies ;  and  by  procuring 
such  advantages  as,  from  the  successes  of  his  majes- 
ty's arms,  might  in  reason  and  equity  be  expected 
should  bring  along  with  them  full  security  for  the 
future ;  his  majesty  would  rejoice  to  see  the  repose 
of  Europe  restored  on  such  solid  and  durable  foun- 
dations; and  his  faithful  subjects,  to  whose  liberal 
support  and  unshaken  firmness  his  majesty  owed 
so  much,  happy  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  blessings 
of  peace  and  tranquillity  ;  but,  in  order  to  this  great 
and  desirable  end,  he  said  his  majesty  was  confident 
the  parliament  would  agree  with  him,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  make  ample  provision  for  carrying  on 
the  war,  in  all  parts,  with  the  utmost  vigour.  He 
assured  the  commons,  that  the  great  supplies  they 
had  granted  in  the  last  session  of  parliament  had 
been  faithfully  employed  for  the  purposes  for  which 
they  were  granted ;  but  the  uncommon  extent  of 
the  war,  and  the  various  services  necessary  to  be 
provided  for,  in  order  to  secure  success  to  his  ma- 
jesty's measures,  had  unavoidably  occasioned  extra- 
ordinary expenses.  Finally,  he  repeated  the  as- 
surances from  the  throne  of  the  high  satisfaction 
his  majesty  took  in  that  union  and  good  harmony 
which  was  so  conspicuous  among  his  good  subjects; 
he  said,  his  sovereign  was  happy  in  seeing  it  con- 
tinued and  confirmed  ;  he  observed  that  experience 
had  shown  how  much  the  nation  owed  to  this  union, 
which  alone  could  secure  the  true  happiness  of  his 
people. 

SUBSTANCE  OF  THE  ADDRESSES. 
Wx  shall  not  anticipate  the  reader's  own  refico 
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tion,  by  pretending  to  comment  upon  cither  the  mat- 
ter or  form  of  this  harangue,  which  however  pro- 
duced all  the  effect  which  the  sovereign  could  desire. 
The  houses,  in  their  respective  addresses,  aeemed  to 
Tie  with  each  other  in  expressions  of  Attachment  and 
complacency.  The  peers  professed  their  utmost 
readiness  to  concur  m  the  effectual  support  of  such 
further  measures  asrhis  majesty,  in  his  great  wisdom, 
should  judge  necessary  or  expedient  for  carrying 
on  the  war  with  rigour,  in  all  parts,  and  for  disap- 
pointing and  repelling  any  desperate  attempts 
which  might  be  made  upon  these  kingdoms.  Ine 
commons  expressed  then*  admiration  of  that  true 
greatness  of  mind  which  disposed  his  majesty's 
heart,  in  the  midst  of  prosperities,  to  wish  a  stop 
put  to  the  effusion  of  Christian  blood,  and  to  see 
tranquillity  restored.  They  declared  their  entire 
reliance  on  his  majesty's  known  wisdom  and  firm- 
ness, that  this  desirable  object,  whenever  it  should 
be  obtained,  would  be  upon  terms  just  and  honour- 
able for  his  majesty  and  his  allies ;  and,  in  order 
to  effect  that  great  end,  they  assured  him  they 
would  cheerfully  grant  such  supplies  as  should  be 
found  necessary  to  sustain,  and  press  with  effect, 
all  hi*  extensive  operations  against  the  enemy. 
They  did  not  fail  to  re-echo  the  speech,  as  usual ; 
enumerating  the  trophies  of  the  year,  and  extolling 
the  king  of  Prussia  for  his  consummate  genius,  mag- 
'  iianimity,  unwearied  activity,  and  unshaken  con- 
stancy of  mind.  Very  great  reason,  indeed,  had 
his  majesty  to  be  satisfied  with  an  address  of  such  a 
nature  from  a  house  of  commons  in  which  opposition 
lay  strangled  at  the  foot  of  the  minister ;  in  which 
those  demagogues,  who  had  raised  themselves  to 
reputation  and  renown  by  declaiming  against  con- 
tinental measures,  were  become  so  perfectly  re- 
conciled to  the  object  of  their  former  reprobation,  as 
to  cultivate  it  even  with  a  degree  of  enthusiasm 
unknown  to  any  former  administration,  and  lay 
the  nation  under  such  contributions  in  its  behalf, 
as  no  other  ministry  durst  ever  meditate.  Thus 
disposed,  it  was  no  wonder  they  admired  the  mo- 
deration of  their  sovereign  in  offering  to  treat  of 
Eeace,  after  above  a  million  of  men  had  perished 
y  the  war,  and  twice  that  number  been  reduced 
to  misery  ;  after  whole  provinces  had  been  depopu- 
lated, whole  countries  subdued,  and  the  victors 
themselves  almost  crashed  by  the  trophies  they  had 
gained. 

Immediately  after  the  addresses  were  presented, 
the  commons  resolved  themselves  into  a  committee 
of  the  whole  house :  and  having  unanimously  voted 
a  supply  to  bis  majesty,  began  to  take  the  particu- 
lars into  consideration.  This  committee  was  con- 
tinued till  the  twelfth  of  May,  when-  that  whole 
business  was  accomplished.  For  the  service  of  the 
ensuing  year  they  voted  seventy  thousand  seamen, 
including  eighteen  thousand  three  hundred  and 
fifty-five  marines,  and  for  their  maintenance  allot- 
ted three  millions  six  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
pounds.  The  number  of  land-forces,  including  the 
British  troops  in  Germany,  and  the  invalids,  they 
fixed  at  fifty-seven  thousand  two  hundred  and 
ninety-four  men,  and  granted  for  their  subsistence 
one  million  three  hundred  eighty-three  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  forty-eight  pounds  and  ten- 
ponce.  For  maintaining  other  forces  in  the  planta- 
tions, Gibraltar,  Guadeloupe,  Africa,  and  the  Bast  In- 
dies, they  allowed  eight  hundred  forty-six  thousand 
one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  pounds,  nineteen  shil- 
lings :  for  the  expense  of  four  regiments  on  the  Irish 
establishment,  serving  hi  North  America,  they  voted 
thirty-five  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty-four 
pounds,  eight  shillings,  and  four-pence.  For  pay  to 
the  general  and  general  staff-officers,  and  officers  of 
the  hospital  for  the  land-forces,  they  assigned  fifty- 
four  thousand  four  hundred  and  firry-four 
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eleven  shillings,  and  nine-pence.  They  voted  for  the 
expense  of  the  militia  in  South  and  North  Britain  the 
sum  of  one  hundred  two  thousand  and  six  pounds, 
four  shillings,  and  eight-pence.  They  granted  for 
the  maintenance  of  thirty-eight  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  men,  bang  the  troops  of  Hano- 
ver, Wolfenbuttel,  Saxe-Gotha,  and  Buckebourg, 
retained  in  the  service  of  Great  Britain,  the  sum  of 
four  hundred  forty-seven  thousand  eight  hundred 
eighty-two  pounds,  ten  shillings,  and  'five-pence 
halfpenny;  and  for  nineteen  thousand  Hessian 
troops,  in  the  same  pay,  they  gave  three  hundred 
sixty-six  thousand  seven  hundred  twenty-five 
pounds,  one  shilling,  and  six-pence.  They  after- 
wards bestowed  the  sum  of  one  hundred  eight  thou- 


twelve  pounds,  twelve   asnThaga, 
for  defraying  the  additional  ■ 
of  augmentations  in  the  troops  of  Hanover  and 
Hesse,  and  the  British  army  serving  in  the  empire. 
For  the  ordinary  of  the  navy,  including  half-pay  to 
sea-officers ;  for  carrying  on  the  building  of  two 
hospitals,  one  near  Gosport,  and  the  other  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Plymouth ;  for  the  support 
hospital  at  Greenwich ;    for   purchasing  g 
erecting  wharfs,  and  other  accommodations 
sary  for  refitting  the  fleets  at  Halifax  in   Neva 
Scotia ;  for  the  charge  of  the  office  of  ordnance, 
and  defraying  the  extraordinary  expense  incurred 
by  that  office  in  the  course  of  the  last  year,  they 
allowed  seven  hundred  eighty-one  thousand  four 
hundred  and  eighty-nine  pounds,  six  shillings,  and 
six-pence.     Towards  paying  off  the    navy 
buildings,  re-buildings,  and  repairs  of  the 
ships,  together  with  the  charges  of 
vice,  they  granted  one  miiK^n  seven  hi 
one  thousand  seventy-eight  pounds, 
lings,  and  six-pence.    For  defraying  the  extraor- 
dinary expenses  of  the  land-forces  and  other  ser- 
vices not  provided  for  by  parliament, 
ing  the  pensions  for  the  widows  of  i 
they  allotted  the  sum  of  nine  hundred  fifty-five 
thousand  three    hundred  and  forty-four  pounds, 
fifteen  shillings,  and  five-pence  halfpenny.    They 
voted  one  million  to  empower  hie  majesty  ' 
charge  the  like  sum,  raised  in  pursuance  of  , 


todav 


made  in  the  last  session  of  parliament,  and  charged 

ppttes  to  be  granted  in  thai 


upon  the  first  aids  or  suppnc  _  „ 

session  of  parliament.  They  gave  six  hundred  and 
seventy  thousand  pounds  for  enabling  his  lnsjsjsfj 
to  make  good  his  engagements  with  the  king  ef 
Prussia,  pursuant  to  a  new  oonvention  between 
him  and  that  monarch,  concluded  on  the  ninth  day 
of  NoTember  in  the  present  year.  Fifteen  thou- 
sand pounds  they  allowed  upon  account,  towaies 
enabling  the  principal  officers  of  his 
nance  to  defray  die  necessary  charges 
of  taking  down  and  removing  the 
for  gunpowder,  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  ef 
Greenwich,  and  of -erecting  it  in  some  tees  dan- 
gerous situation.  Sixty  thousand  pounds  they 
gave  to  enable  bis  majesty  to  fulfil  his  engagements 
with  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  CasseL  pursuant  to 
the  separate  article  of  a  treaty  between  the  two 
powers,  renewed  in  the  month  of  November,  the 
sum  to  be  paid  as  his  most  serene  mghneae  should 
think  it  most  convenient,  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
means  by  which  the  landgrave  might  again  fix  his 
residence  in  his  own  dominions,  and  by 
ence  give  fresh  courage  to  his  faithful 
Five  hundred  thousand  pounds  they 
account,  as  a  present  supply  towards  defiaying'tho 
charges  offorage,bread,braad-waga^ms,trsdn  ef  ar- 
tillery, wood,  straw,  provisions,  i 
his  majesty's  combined  army  under  the 
prince  Ferdinand.  To  the  Foundling  hospital  they 
granted  five  thousand  pounds ;  and  fifteen  thou- 
sand for  improving,  widening,  and  enlarging  the 
passage  over  and  through  London  bridge.  To  re- 
place divers  sums  taken  from  the  sinking 
they  granted  two  hundred  twenty-five 

two  hundred  and  eighty-one    pounds,   

shillings,  and  four-pence.  For  the  subsistence  of 
reduced  officers,  including  the  allowance  to  the 
several  officers  and  private  men  of  the  two  troops 
of  horae»guards,  and  regiment  of  home  reduced, 
and  to  the  superannuated  gentlemen  of  the  four 
troops  of  horse-guards,  they  voted 
thousand  five  hundred  and  ninety-ee 
nine  shillings.  Upon  account,  for  the  sup'port  ef 
tiie  colonies  of  Neva  Scotia  and  Georgia,  they  grant- 
ed twenty-one  thousand  six  hundred  ninety-fear 
pounds,  two  shillings,  and  two-pence.  ForenabHaf 
the  king  to  give  a  proper  compensation  to  the  pro- 
vinces m  North  America,  for  the  expenses  they 


might  incur  in  levying  and  maintaining  troops, 
cording  as  the  vigour  and  activity  of  those 


tive  provinces  should  be  thought  by  bis 
merit,  they  advanced  the  sum  of  two  hi 
thousand  pounds.  The  Bast  India  company  they 
gratified  with  twenty  thousand  pounds,  towards  en 
abfing  them  to  defray  the  expense  of  a  military 
force  in  their  settlements,  in  ueu  of  a  battalion  of 
the  king's  troops  now  returned  to  Ireland.  Twenty 
five  thousand  pounds  were  provided  for  the  payment 
of  the  out-pensioners  of  Chelsea  hospital.  For 
subsequent  augmentation  of  the  British  force*, 
since  the  first  estimate  of  guards  and  garrisons  far 
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the  ensuing  year  waft  presented,  they  allowed  one 
bandied  thirty*four  thousand  one  hundred  thirty- 
nine  pounds,  seventeen  shillings,  and  four-pence. 
They  further  voted,  upon  account,  towards  enabling 
the    governors  and  guardians  of  the    Foundling 
hospital  to  maintain,  educate,  and  bind  appren- 
tice the  children  admitted  into  the  said  charity, 
the  sum  of  forty-seven  thousand  two  hundred  and 
eighty-fire  pounds.    For  defraying  the  expense  of 
maintaining  the  militia  in  South  and  North  Britain, 
to  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  December  of  the  ensu- 
ing year,  they  voted  an  additional  grant  of  two 
hundred  ninety  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty- 
six  pounds,  sixteen  shillings,  and  eight-pence  :  and, 
moreover,  they  granted  four-score  thousand  pouuds, 
upon  account,  towards  defraying  the  charge  of  pay 
and  clothing  of  the  unembodied  militia  for  the  year, 
ending  on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  March,  in  the  year 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty-one.    For 
reimbursing  the  colony  of  New-York  their  expenses 
in  furnishing  provisions  and  stores  to  the  troops 
raised   by  them  for  his  majesty's  service,  in  the 
campaign  of  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  fifty-six,  they  allowed  two  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred  and  se>enty-seven  pounds,  seven  shillings, 
and  eight-pence ;  and  for  maintaining  the  British 
forts  and  settlements  on  the   coast  of  Africa  they 
renewed  the  grant  of  ten  thousand  pounds.    For 
the  maintenance  and  augmentation  of  the  troops 
of  Brunswick  in  the  pay  of  Great  Britain  for  the 
ensuing  year,  pursuant  to  an  ulterior  convention 
concluded  and  signed  at  Paderborn  on  the  fifth  day 
of  March,  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  sixty,  they  granted  the  sum  of  ninety  thousand 
■even  hundred  and  sixty-nine  pounds,  eight  shillings, 
and  eleven-pence  farthing ;  and  for  the  troops  of 
Hease-Casscl  in  the  same  pay,  during  the  same 
period,  they  allotted  one  hundred  and  one  thousand 
ninety-six  pounds,  three  shillings,  and  two-pence. 
For  the  extraordinary  expenses  of  the  land-forces, 
and  other  services,  incurred  from  the  twenty-fourth 
day  of  November  in  the  present  year,  to  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  December  following,  and  not  provided  for, 
they  granted  the  sum  of  four  hundred  twenty  thou- 
sand one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds,  one  shilling. 
To  make  good  the  deficiency  of  the  grants  for  the 
service  of  this  present  year  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  fifty-nine,  they  assigned  the  sum  pf  * 
seventy  five  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy 
pounds,  three-pence  farthing.  For  printing  the  jour- 
nals of  the  house  of  commons  they  gave  five  thou- 
sand pounds :  and  six  hundred  thirty-four  pouuds, 
thirteen  shillings,  and  seven-pence  as  interest  at 
the  rate  of  four  per  centum  per  annum,  from  the 
twenty-fifth  day  of  August  m  the  present  year,  to 
the  same  day  of  April  next,  for  the  sum  of  twenty- 
three    thousand  eight   hundred   pounds,    eleven 
shillings,  and  eleven-pence,  remaining  in  the  office 
of  ordnance,  and  not  paid  into  the  hands  of  the 
deputy  of  the'  king's  remembrancer  of  the  court 
of  exchequer,  as  directed  by  an  act  made  in  the 
last-session  of  parliament,  to  make  compensation 
for  lands  and  hereditaments  purchased  for  his 
majesty's  servico  at   Chatham,  Portsmouth,  and 
Plymouth,  by  reason  of  doubts  and  difficulties  which 
had  arisen  touching  the  execution  of  the  said  act. 
For  defraying  the  extraordinary  charge  of  the  mint, 
during  the  present  year,  they  allowed  eleven  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  and  forty  pounds,  thirteen  shil- 
lings, and  ten-pence ;  and  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred pounds  upon  account,  for  paying  the  debts 
1  claimed  and  sustained  upon  a  forfeited  estate  in 
North  Britain.    They  likewise  allowed  twelve  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  seventy-four  pounds,  fifteen 
shillings,  and  ten-pence,  for  defraying  the  charge 
of  a  regiment  of  light-dragoons,  and  of  an  additional 
company  to  the  corps  commanded  by  heutenant- 
coloael  Vaughan,    Finally,  they  voted  one  million 
upon  account,  to  enable  the  king  to  defray  any 
extraordinary  expenses  of  the  war,  incurred,  or  to  be 
incurred  for  the  service  of  the  year  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  sixty ;   and  to  take  oil  such 
measures  as  might  be  necessary  to  defeat  any 
enterprise  or  design  ofhis  enemies,  as  the  exigency 
of  affairs  might  require.    On  the  whole,  the  sum 
ttfal  granted  in  this  session  of  parliament  amounted 
to  fifteen  million  five  hundred  three  thousand  five 
hundred  and  sixty-three  pounds,  fifteen  shfllmgs, 
and  nine-pence  halfpenny:  a  sum  so  enormous, 
whether  we  consider  the  nation  that  raised  it,  or 
the  purposes  for  which  it  was  raised,  that  every 
Briton,  of  a  sedate  mind,  attached  to  the  interest 


and  welfare  of  his  country,  must  reflect  upon  it 
with  equal  astonishment  and  concern  :  a  sum  con- 
siderably more  than  double  tho  largest  subsidy  that 
was  granted  in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  when  the 
nation  was  in  the  zenith  of  her  glory,  and  retained 
half  tho  powers  of  Europe  in  her  pay  :  a  sum 
almost  double  of  what  any  former  administration 
durst  have  asked !  and  near  double  of  what  die 
most  sanguine  calculators,  who  lived  in  the  begin-  . 
ning  of  this  century,  thought  the  nation  could  give 
without  tho  most  imminent  hazard  of  immediate 
bankruptcy.  Of  the  immense  supply  which  we , 
have  particularized,  the  reader  wilt  perceive  that ' 
two  millions  three  hundred  forty-four  thousand  four 
hundred  and  eighty-six  pounds,  sixteen  shillings, 
and  seven-pence  three  farthings,  were  paid  to 
foreigners  for  supporting  the  war  in  Germany,  ex- 
clusive of  tho  money  expended  by  the  British  troops 
in  that  country,  the  number  of  which  amounted,  m"~ 
the  course  of  the  ensuing  year,  to  twenty  thousand 
men  :  a  number  the  more  extraordinary,  if  we  con 
sider  they  were  all  transported  to  that  continent 
during  the  administration  of  those  who  declared  in 
parliament  (the  words  still  sounding  in  our  ears) 
that  not  a  man,  nor  even  half  a  man,  should  be 
sent  from  Great  Britain  to  Germany,  to  fight  tho 
battles  of  any  foreign  elector.  Into  the  expense  of 
the  German  war  sustained  by  Great  Britain,  we 
must  also  throw  the  charge  of  transporting  the  Eng- 
lish troops ;  the  article  of  forage,  which  alone  amount- 
ed, In  the  course  of  the  last  campaign,  to  one  million 
two  hundred,  thousand  pounds,  besides  pontage, 
waggons,  horses,  and  many  other  contingences. 
To  the  German  war  we  may  also  impute  tho  extra- 
ordinary expense  incurred  by  the  actual  service  of 
the  militia,  which  the  absence  of  the  regular  troops 
rendered  in  a  great  measure  necessary ;  and  the 
loss  of  so  many  hands  withdrawn  from  industry, 
from  husbandry,  and  manufacture.  The  loss  sus- 
tained by  this  connexion  was  equally  grievous  and 
apparent;  the  advantage  accruing  from  it,  either 
to  Britain  or  Hanover,  we  have  not  discernment 
sufficient  to  perceive,  consequently  cannot  be  sup- 
posed able  to  explain.  - 

The  committee  of  ways  and  means,  having-  duly 
deliberated  on  the  article  of  supply,  continued 
sitting  from  the  twenty-second  day  of  November  to 
the  fourteenth  of  May,  during  which  period  they 
established  the  necessary  funds  to  produce  the 
sums  which  had  been  granted.  The  land-tax  at 
four  shillings  in  the  pound,  and  the  malt-tax,  were 
continued,  as  the  standing  revenue  of  Great  Britain. 
The  whole  provision  made  by  the  committee  of 
ways  and  means  amounted  to  sixteen  millions  one 
hundred  thirty  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty- 
one  pounds,  nine  shillings  and  eight-ponce,  exceed- 
ing the  grants  for  the  service  of  the  year  one  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  sixty,  in  the  sum  of  six 
hundred  twenty-six  thousand  nine  hundred  ninety- 
seven  pounds,  thirteen  shillings,  and  ten-pence 
halfpenny.  This  excess,  however,  will  not  appear 
extraordinary,  when  we  consider  that  it  was  des- 
tined to  make  good  the  premium  of  two  hundred 
and  forty  thousand  pounds  to  the  subscribers  upon 
the  eight  million  loan,  as  well  as  the  deficiencies  m 
the  other  grants,  which  never  fail  to  moke  a  con- 
siderable article  in  the  supply  of  every  session. 
That  these  gigantic  strides  towards  the  ruin  of  pub- 
lic credit  were  such  as  might  alarm  every  well- 
wisher  to  his  country,  will  perhaps  more  plainly 
appear  In  the  sum  total  of  the  national  debt,  which, 
including  the  incumbrance  of  one  million  charged 
upon  tiie  civil-list  revenue,  and  provided  for  by  a 
tax  upon  salaries  and  pensions  payable  out  of  that 
revenue,  amounted,  at  this  period,  to  the  tremen- 
dous sum  of  one  hundred  eight  millions  four  hun- 
dred ninety-three  thousand  one  hundred  fifty  four 
pounds,  fourteen  shillings,  and  eleven-pence  one 
farthing.— A  comfortable  reflection  tins  to  a  people 
involved  in  the  most  expensive  war  that  ever  was 
wagedy  and  already  burdened  with  such  taxes  as  no 
other  nation  ever  bore  I  . 

It  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  particularize  the  acts 
that  were  founded  upon  the  resolutions  touching 
the  supply.  We  shall  only  observe  that,  in  the  act 
for  the  land-tax,  and  in  the  act  for  tho  malt-tax, 
there  was  a  clause  of  credit,  empowering  the  com- 
missioners of  the  treasury  to  raise  the  money  which 
they  produced  by  loans  on  exchequer-bills,  bearing 
en  interest  of  four  per  cent,  per  annum,  that  is,  one 
per  cent.  Higher  than  the  interest  usually  granted 
in  time  of  peace.    While  the  house  of  commons 
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deliberated  on  the  bill  for  granting  to  Li*  majesty 
several  duties  upon  malt,  and  for  raising  a  certain 
sun  of  money  to  be  charged  on  the  said  duties, 
a  petition  was  presented  by  the  maltster*  of  Ips- 
wich and  parts  adjacent  against  an  additional 
duty  on  the  stuck  of  malt  in  hand ;  but  no  regard 
was  paid  to  this  remonstrance ;  and  the  bill,  with 
several  new  amendments,  passed  through  both 
houses,  under  the  title  of  "  An  act  for  granting 
to  bis  majesty  several  dnties  upon  malt,  and  for 
raising  the  sum  of  eight  millions  by  way  of  annui- 
ties and  a  lottery,  to  be  charged  on  the  said  duties ; 
and  to  prevent  the  fraudulent  obtaining  of  allow* 
ances  in  the  guaging  of  corn  making  into  malt ; 
and  for  making  forth  duplicates  of  excheV»ucr-bU1s, 
tickets,  certificates,  receipt*,  annuity  orders,  and 
other  orders  lost,  burned,  or  otherwise  destroyed." 
The  other  three  bills  that  turned  wholly  on  the 
supply  were  passed  in  common  course,  without  the 
least  opposition  in  aimer  house,  and  received  the 
royal  assent  by  commission  at  the  end  of  the  ses- 
sion. The  first  of  these,  intituled,  "  A  bill  for  en- 
abling hit  majesty  to  raise  a  certain  sum  of  money 
for  the  uses  and  purposes  therein  mentioned," 
contained  a  clause  of  approbation,  added  to  it  by 
instruction ;  and  the  Bank  was  enabled  to  lend  the 
million  which  the  commissioners  of  the  treasury 
were  empowered  by  the  act  to  borrow,  at  the  in- 
terest of  lour  pounds  per  cent.  The  second  grant- 
ing to  his  majesty  a  certain  sum  of  money  out  of 
the  sinking-fund,  for  the  service  of  the  year  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty,  comprehended 
a  clause  of  credit  for  borrowing  the  money  thereby 

granted  :  and  another  clause,  empowering  the 
ank  to  lend  it  without  any  limitation  or  interest ; 
and  the  third,  enabling  his  majesty  to  raise  a  certain 
sum  of  money  towards  ctischarging  the  debt  of  the 
navy,  and  for  naval  services  during  the  ensuing 

Car,  enacted,  that  the  exchequer  bills  thereby  to 
issued  should  not  be  received,  or  pass  to  any 
receiver  or  collector  of  the  public  revenue,  or  at 
the  receipt  of  the  exchequer,  before  the  twenty- 
stxth  day  of  March,  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  sixty-one. 

PETITIONS  RESPECTING  THE  PROHIBI- 
TION OF  THE  MALT  DISTILLERY. 

As  the  aet  of  the  preceding  session,  prohibiting 
the  malt  distillery,  was  to  expire  at  Christmas,  the 
commons  thinking  it  necessary  to  consider  of  proper 
methods  for  laying  the  malt  distillery  under  such  re- 
gulations as  might  prevent,  if  possible,  its  being  pre- 
judicial to  the  health  and  morals  of  the  people,  began 
as  early  as  tike  month  of  November  to  deliberate 
on  this  affair  ;  which  being  under  agitation,  peti- 
tions were  presented  to  the  house  by  several  ox  the 
principal  inhabitants  of  SpitameMs  ;  the  mayor 
and  commonalty  of  New  Sarum ;  the  gentlemen, 
clergy,  merchants,  manufacturers,  tradesmen,  and 
other  inhabitants  of  Colchester :  the  mayor,  alder- 
men, and  common  council  of  lung's  Lynn  in  Nor- 
folk ;  the  mayor  and  bailifis  of  Berwick  upon 
Tweed  ;  representing  the  advantages  accruing  from 
the  prohibition  of  the  malt  distillery,  and  praying 
the  continuance  of  the  act  by  which  it  was  pro- 
hibited. On  the  other  hand,  counter-petitions  were 
offered  by  the  mayor,  magistrates,  merchants,  ma- 
nufacturers, and  other  gentlemen  of  the  city  of 
Norwich ;  by  the  land-owners  and  holders  of  the 
south-west  part  of  Essex ;  and  by  the  freeholders 
of  the  shires  of  Ross  and  Cromartie,  in  North  Bri- 
tain ;  alleging,  that  the  scarcity  of  corn,  which  had 
made  it  necessary  to  prohibit  the  malt  distillery, 
had  ceased ;  and  that  the  continuing  the  prohibition 
beyond  the  necessity  which  had  required  it  would 
be  a  great  loss  and  discouragement  to  the  landed 
interest ;  they  therefore  prayed  that  the  said  dis- 
tillery might  be  again  opened,  under  such  regula- 
tions and  restrictions  as  the  house  should  think 
proper.  These  remonstrances  being  taken  into 
consideration,  and  divers  accounts  perused,  the 
house  unanimously  agreed  that  the  prohibition 
should  be  continued  for  a  limited  time ;  and  a  Ml] 
being  brought  in,  pursuant  to  this  resolution, 
passed  through  both  houses,  and  received  the  royal 
assent ;  by  which  means  the  prohibition  of  the  malt 
distillery  was  continued  till  the  twenty-fourth  day 
of  December  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  sixty,  unless  such  continuation  should 
be  abridged  by  any  other  act  to  be  passed  in  the 
present  session. 
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OPPOSITION  TO  THE  BILL  FOR  PREVENT- 
ING THE  EXCESSIVE  USE  OF  SPIRITS. 
The  committee,  having  examined  a  gr« 
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her  of  accounts  and  papers  relating  to  spoiti 
liquors,  agreed  to  four  resolutions,  importing,  that 
the  present  high  price  of  spirituous  liquors  in  a 
principal  cause  of  the  dhnmution  in  the  home  con- 
sumption thereof,  and  hath  greatly  contributvd  to 
the  health,  sobriety,  and  industry  of  the  wimnon 
people :  that,  in  order  to  continue  for  the  future 
the  present  high  price  of  all  spirits  used  for  heme 
consumption,  a  large  additional  duty  should*'  be 
laid  upon  all  spirituous  honors  whatsoever  distilled 
within  or  imported  into  Great  Britain  :  that  tJ 
should  be  a  drawback  of  the  said  additional  di 
upon  all  spirituous  liquors  distilled  in  Great  Br 
which  should  be  exported ;  and  mat  an  ad~*2' 
bounty  should  be  granted,  under  proper 
tions,  upon  the  exportation  of  all  spirituous  liqi 
drawn  from  corn  m  Great  Britain.  A 
accounts  being  perused,  and  witnesses  exi 
relating  to  the  distillery,  a  bill  was  brought  in,  to 
prevent  Use  excessive  use  of  spirituous  liquors,  by 
laying  an  additional  duty  thereupon;  and  to  en- 
courage the  exportation  of  British-made  spirits. 
Considerable  opposition  was  made  to  the  bin,  on 
the  opinion  that  the  additional  duty 
too  small ;  and  that,  among  the  res 
was  net  so  much  as  one  that  looked  like  a 

or  restriction  for  preventing  the  pernido       

of  such  liquors.  Nay,  many  persons  affirmed,  that 
what  was  proposed  looked  more  like  a  scheme  fur 
increasing  the  public  revenues,  than  a  sail 
measure  to  prevent  excess.  The 
manufacturers  of  the  town  of  Birmingham 
ed  for  such  restrictions.  The  lord-mayor,  i 
and  common  council  of  London  presented  a  peti- 
tion by  the  hands  of  the  two  sheriffs,  setting  forth, 
that  the  petitioners  had,  with  great 
served  the  happy  consequences 
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behaviour,  industry,  and  health  of 
class  of  people,  since  the  prohibition  of  the 
distillery  :  that  the  petitioners,  having 
bill  was  brought  in  to  allow  the  eJstUhng  of  spirits 
from  corn,  were  apprehensive  that  the  encourage- 
ment  given  to  the  distillers  thereof  would  prove 
detrimental  to  the  commercial  interests  of  the  na- 
tion ;  and  they  conceived  the  advantage*  proposed 
to*  be  allowed  upon  the  exportation  of  such  spirits, 
being  so  much  above  the  value  of  then*  commodity, 
would  lay  such  a  temptation  for  smuggling  and 
perjury  as  no  law  could  prevent.  They  eapieesad 
their  fears,  that,  should  such  a  bin  pass  into  a  law, 
the  excessive  use  of  spirituous  lienors  would  not 
only  debilitate  and  enervate  the  labourers,  manu- 
facturers, sailers,  soldiers,  and  all  the  tower  class 
of  people,  and  thereby  extinguish  industry,  and 
that  remarkable  intrepidity  which  had  lately  so 
eminently  appeared  in  the  British  nation,  which 
must  always  depend  on  the  vigour  and  industry 
of  its  people ;  but  also  its  liberty  and 
which  cannot  be  supported  without 

and  morality,  would  run  the  utmost  risk  of  I 

destroyed.  They  declared  themselves  also  appre- 
hensive, that  tiie  extraordinary  consumption  of 
bread  com  by  the  ■till  would  not  only  raise  the 

Cries,  so  as  to  oppress  the  lower  class  of  people, 
ut  would  raise  such  a  bar  to  the  exportation 
thereof,  as  to  deprive  thc  nation  of  a  great  b>uux 
of  money,  at  that  time  essential  towards  the  main- 
taining of  an  expensive  war,  and  therefore  highly 
injure  the  landed  and  commercial  interest:  they 
therefore  prayed  that  the  present  prohibition  or 
distillrog  spirits  from  corn  might  be  continued,  or 
that  the  use  of  wheat  might  not  be  allowed  in  dis- 
tillation. This  remonstrance  was  corroborated  by 
another  to  fhe  same  purpose,  from  several  mer- 
chants, manufacturers,  and  traders  residing  in  and 
near  the  city  of  London  ;  and  seemed  to  have  some 
weight  with  the  commons,  who  made  several 
amendments  In  the  bill,  which  they  now  intituled, 
"  A  bill  for  preventing  the  excessive  use  of  spiri- 
tuous liquors,  by  laying  additional  duties  thereon  ; 
for  shortening  the  prohibition  for  making  low  wines 
and  spirits  from  wheat ;  for  encouraging  the  ex- 
portation of  British-made  spirits,  and  preventing 
the  fraudulent  relanding  or  importation,  thereof.1* 
Thus  altered  and  amended,  it  passed  on  a  division  ; 
and,  making  its  way  through  the  house  of  lords, 
acquired  the  royal  sanction.  Whether  the  law  be 
adequate  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  enacted, 
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tlmo  will  determine.  The  best  way  of  preventing 
the  excess  of  spirituous  liquors  would  be  to  lower 
the  excise  on  Deer  and  ale,  so  as  to  enable  the 
poorer  class  of  labourers  to  refresh  themselves  with 
a  comfortable  liquor  for  nearly  the  same  expense 
that  will  procure  a  quantity  of  Geneva  sufficient  for 
Intoxication ;  for  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  a  poor 
wretch  will  expend  his  last  penny  upon  a  draught 
of  small  beer,  without  strength  or  the  least  satis- 
factory operation,  when  for  the  half  of  that  sum  he 
can  purchase  a  cordial,  that  will  almost  instantane- 
ously allay  die  sense  of  hunger  and  cold,  and  regale 
his  imagination  with  the  most  agreeable  illusions. 
If  alt  was  at  this  time  sold  cheaper  than  it  was  in 
the  first  year  of  king  James  I.  when  the  parliament 
enacted,  that  no  inn-keeper,  victualler,  or  alehouse- 
keeper,  should  sell  less  than  a  full  quart  of  the  best 
ale  or  beer,  or  two  quarts  of  the  small,  for  one  pen- 
ny, under  the  penalty  of  twenty  shillings.  It  ap- 
pears, then,  that  in  .the  reign  of  king  James  the 
subject  paid  but  four  pence  for  a  gallon  of  strong 
beer,  which  now  costs -one  shilling  }  and  as  the  malt 
»  not  increased  in  value,  the  difference  in  the  price 
must  be  entirely  owing  to  the  taxes  on  beer,  malt, 
and  hops,  which  are  indeed  very  grievous,  though 
perhaps  necessary.  The  duty  on  small  beer  is  cer. 
talnly  one  of  the  heaviest  taxes  imposed  upon  any 
sort  of  consumption  that  cannot  be  considered  as  an 
article  of  luxury.  Two  bushels  of  malt,  and  two 
pounds  of  hops,  are  required  to  make  a  barrel  of 
good  small  beer,  which  was  formerly  sold  for  six 
shillings ;  and  the  taxes  payable  on  such  a  barrel 
amounted  to  three  shillings  and  sixpence ;  so  that 
the  sum  total  of  the  imposition  on  this  commodity 
was  equal  to  a  land-tax  of  eleven  shillings  and  eight 
pence  in  the  pound. 

Immediately  after  the  resolution  relating  to  the 
prohibition  of  spirits  from  wheat,  a  motion  was 
made,  and  leave  given,  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  coptinue, 
for  a  time  limited,  the  act  of  the  last  session,  per- 
mitting the  importation  of  salted  beef  from  Ireland. 
This  permission  was  accordingly  extended  to  the 
twenty-fourth  day  of  December  in  the  year  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty  one.  In  all  pro- 
bability this  short  and  temporary  continuance  was 
proposed  by  the  farourers  of  the  bill,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  clamour  and  opposition  of  prejudice  and 

anorance,  which  would  have  been  dangerously 
armed,  had  it  been  rendered  perpetual.  Yet  as 
undoubted  evidence  had  proved  before  the  commit- 
tee, while  the  bill  was  depending^that  the  importa- 
tion had  been  of  great  service  to  England,  particu- 
larly in  reducing  the  price  of  salted  beef  for  the  use 
of  the  navy,  perhaps  no  consideration  ought  to  have 
prevented  the  legislature  from  perpetuating  the  law; 
a  measure  that  would  encourage  the  graziers  of  lie- 
land  to  breed  and  fatten  homed  cattle,  and  certainly 
put  a  stop  to  the  practice  of  exporting  salted  beef 
from  that  kingdom  to  France,  which  undoubtedly 
furnishes  the  traders  of  that  kingdom  with  oppor- 
tunities of  exporting  wool  to  the  same  country. 

ATTEMPT  TO  ESTABLISH  A  MILITIA  IN 
SCOTLAND. 

'As  several  lieutenants  of  counties  had,  for  various 
reasons,  suspended  all  proceedings  in  the  execution 
of  the  laws  relating  to  the  militia  for  limited  times, 
when  suspensions  were  deemed  inconsistent  with 
the  intent  of  the  legislature,  a  bill  was  now  brought 
In,  to  enable  his  majesty's  lieutenants  of  the  several 
counties  ot  England  and  Wales  to  proceed  in  the 
execution  of  the  militia  laws,  notwithstanding  any 
adjournments.  It  was  enacted,  that,  as  the  speedy 
execution  of  the  laws  for  regulating  the  militia  was 
most  essentially  necessary  at  this  Juncture  to  the 
peace  and  security  of  the  kingdom,  every  lieutenant 
of  the  place  where  such  suspension  bad  happened 
should,  within  one  month  after  the  passing  of  this 
act,  proceed  as  if  there  bad  been  no  such  suspen- 
sion :  and  summon  a  meeting  for  the  same  purpose 
once  in  every  succeeding  month  until  a  sufficient 
number  of  officers,  qualified  and  willing  to  serve, 
should  be  found,  or  until  the  expiration  of  the  act 
for  the  better  ordering  the  militia  forces.  The  es- 
tablishment of  a  regular  militia  in  South  Britain 
could  not  fail  to  make  an  impression  upon  the  pa- 
triots of  Scotland.  They  were  convinced,  from 
reason  and  experience,  that  nothing  could  more 
tend  to  tiie  peace  and  security  of  their  country  than 
such  an  establishment  in  North  Britain,  the  mhab. 
itants  of  which  had  been  peculiarly  exposed  to  in. 
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surrections,  which  a.  well-regulated  militia  might 
have  prevented  or  stifled  in  the  birth ;  and  their 
coast  had  been  lately  alarmed  by  a  threatened  in- 
vasion, which  nothing  but  the  want  of  such  an 
establishment  had  rendered  formidable  to  the  na- 
tives. They  thought  themselves  entitled  to  the 
same  security  which  the  legislature  had  provided 
for  their  fellow-subjects  in  South  Britain,  and  could 
not  help  being  uneasy  at  the  prospect  of  seeing 
themselves  left  unarmed,  and  exposed  to  injuries 
both  foreign  and  domestic,  while  the  sword  was  put 
in  tiie  hands  of  their  southern  neighbours.  Some 
of  the  members  who  represented  North  Britain  in 
parliament*  moved  by  these  considerations,  as  well 
as  by  the  earnest  injunctions  of  their  constituents, 
resolved  to  make  a  vigorous  effort,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain the  establishment  of  a  regular  militia  in  Scot- 
land. In  the  beginning  of  March  it  was  moved, 
and  resolved,  that  the  house  would,  on  the  twelfth 
day  of  the  month,  resolve  itself  into  a  committee,  to 
consider  of  the  laws  in  being  which  relate  to  the 
militia  in  that  part  of  Great  Britain  called  Scotland. 
The  result  of  that  inquiry  was  that  these  laws  were 
ineffectual.  Then  a  motion  was  made  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill  for  the  better  ordering  of  the  militia 
forces  in  North  Britain,  and,  though  it  met  with 

Seat  opposition,  was  carried  by  a  large  majority. 
te  principal  Scottish  members  of  the  house  were 
appointed,  in  conjunction  with  others,  to  prepare 
the  bill,  which  was  soon  printed,  and  reinforced  by 
petitions  presented  by  the  gentlemen,  justices  of 
the  peace,  and  commissioners  of  the  supply  for  the 
shire  of  Ayr ;  and  by  the  freeholders  or  the  shires 
of  Edinburgh,  Stirling,  Perth,  and  Forfar.  They  ex- 
pressed their  approbation  of  the  established  militia 
in  England,  and  their  ardent  wish  to  see  the  benefit 
of  that  wise  and  salutary  measure  extended  to  North 
Britain.  This  was  an  Indulgence  they  had  the  great- 
er reason  to  hope  for,  as  by  the  articles  of  the  union 
they  were  undoubtedly  entitled  to  be  on  the  same 
footing  with  their  brethren  of  England ;  and  as  the 
legislature  must  now  be  convinced  of  the  uocoasiry 
of  some  such  measures,  by  the  consternation  lately 
produced  in  their  defenceless  country,  from  the 
threatened  invasion  of  a  handful  of  French  free- 
booters.   These  remonstrances  had  no  weight- with 
the  majority  in  the  house  of  commons,  who,  either 
unable  or  unwilling  to  make   proper  distinctions 
between  the  ill  and  well  affected  subjects  of  North 
Britain,  rejected  the  hill,  as  a  very  dangerous  ex- 
periment in  favour  of  a  people  among  whom  so 
many  rebellions  had  been  generated  and  produced. 
When  the  motion  was  made  for  the  bill's  being 
committed,  a  warm  debate  ensued,  in  the  course  of 
which  many  Scottish  members  spoke  in  behalf  of 
their  country  with  great  force  of  argument,  and  a 
very  laudable  spirit  of  freedom.    Mr.  Elliot,  in  par. 
ticular,  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  board  of 
admiralty,  distinguished  himself  by  a  noble  flow  of 
eloquence,  adorned  with  all  the  graces  of  oratory, 
and  warmed  with  the  true  spirit  of  patriotism.  Mr. 
Oswald,  of  the  treasury,    acquitted  himself  with 
great  honour  on  the  occasion  ;  ever  nervous,  steady, 
and  sagacious,  independent  though  in  office,  and 
invariable  in  pursuing  the  interest  of  his  country. 
It  must  be  owned,  for  the  honour  of  North  Britain* 
that  all  her  representatives,  except  two,  warmly 
contended  for  this  national  measure,  which  was 
carried  in  the  negative  by  a  majority  of  one  hun- 
dred and  six,  though  the  bill  was  exactly  modelled 
by  tiie  late  act  of  parliament  for  the  establishment 
of  the  militia  in  England. 

Even  this  institution,  though  certainly  laudable 
and  necessary,  was  attended  with  so  many  unfore- 
seen difficulties  that  every  session  of  parliament 
since  it  was  first  established  has  produced  new  acta 
for  its  better  regulation.  In  April,  leave  was  given 
to  prepare  a  bill  for  limiting,  confining,  and  better 
regulating  the  payment  of  the  weekly  allowances 
made  by  act  of  parliament,  for  the  maintenance  of 
families  unable  to  support  themselves  during  the 
absence  of  militia-men  embodied,  and  ordered  ont 
into  actual  service ;  as  well  as  for  amending  'and 
improving  the  establishment  of  the  militia,  and 
lessening  the  number  of  officers  entitled  to  pay 
within  that  part  of  Great  Britain,  called  England. 
While  this  bill  was  under  consideration,  the  house 
received  a  petition  from  the  mayor,  aldermen,  town- 
clerk,  sheriffs,  gentlemen, merchants,  clergy,  trades- 
men, and  others,  inhabitants  of  the  ancient  city  of 
Lincoln,  representing,  That  by  an  act  passed  relat- 
ing to  the  militia  it  was  provided,  that  when  any  mi- 
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liria-mcn  should  bo  ordered  out  into  actual  service, 
leaving  families  unable  to  support  themselves  during 
their  absence,  the  overseers  of  the  parish  where 
such  families  reside,  should  allow  them  such  week- 
ly support  as  should  be  prescribed  by  any  one  jus- 
tice of  the  peace,  which  allowance  should  be  reim- 
bursed out  of  the  county  stock.  They  alleged,  that  a 
considerable  number  of  men,  inhabitants  of  the  said 
city,  had  entered  themselves  to  serve  in  the  mi- 
litia of  the  county  of  Lincoln,  as  volunteers,  for 
several  parishes  and  persons;  yet  their  families 
were,  nevertheless,  supported  by  the  county  stock 
of  the  city  and  county  of  the  city  of  Lincoln.  They 
took  notice  of  the  bill  under  deliberation,  and  pray- 
ed that  if  it  should  pass  into  a  law,  they  might  have 
such  relief  in  the  premises,  as  to  the  house  should 
seem  meet.  Regard  was  had  to  this  petition  in 
the  amendments  to  the  bill  [See  note  4  C,  at  t he  end 
of  this  VolX  which  passed  through  bom  houses, 
and  received  the  royal  assent  by  commission.  Dur- 
ing the  dependence  of  this  bill  another  was  brought 
in,  to  explain  so  much  of  the  militia  act  passed  in 
the  thirty-first  year  of  his  majesty's  reign,  as  related 
to  the  money  to  be  given  to  private  militia-men, 
upon  their  being  ordered  out  into  actual  service. 
By  this  law  it  was  enacted,  that  the  guinea,  which 
by  the  former  act  was  due  to  every  private  man  of' 
every  regiment  or  company  of  militia,  when  order- 
ed out  into  actual  service,  should  be  paid  to  every 
man  mat  shall  afterwards  be  enrolled  into  such 
regiment  or  .company  whilst  in  actual  service  ; 
that  no  man  should  be  entitled  to  his  clothes  for 
his  own  use,  until  he  should  have  served  three 
years,  if  unembodied,  or  one  year,  if  embodied, 
after  the  delivery  of  the  clothes  ;  and  that  the  full 
pay  of  the  militia  should  commence  from  the  date 
of  his  majesty's  warrant  for  drawing  them  out. 
The  diluculties  which  these  successive  regulations 
were  made  to  obviate,  will  be  amply  recompensed 
by  the  good  effects  of  a  national  militia,  provided 
it  be  employed  in  a  national  way,  and  for  national 
purposes :  but  if  the  militia  are  embodied,  and  the 
different  regiments  that  compose  it  are  marched 
from  the  respective  counties  to  which  they  belong; 
if  the  men  are  detained  for  any  length  of  time  in 
actual  service,  at  a  distance  from  their  families, 
when  they  might  be  employed  at  home  in  works  of 
industry,  for  the  support  of  their  natural  depend- 
ants ;  the  militia  becomes  no  other  than  an  addition 
to,  or  augmentation  of,  a  standing  army,  enlisted 
for  the  term  of  three  years.  The  labour  of  the  men 
is  lost  to  the  community;  they  contract  the  idle 
habits  and  dissolute  manners  of  the  other  troops  ; 
their  families  are  left  as  incumbrances  on  the  com- 
munity :  and  the  charge  of  their  subsistence  is,  at 
least,  as  heavy  as  that  of  maintaining  an  equal  num- 
ber of  regular  forces.  It  would  not,  we  apprehend, 
be  very  easy  to  account  for  the  government's  or- 
dering the  regiments  of  militia  to  march  from  their 
respective  counties,  and  to  do  duty  fur  a  consider- 
able length  of  time  at  a  great  distance  from  their 
own  homes,  unless  we  suppose  this  measure  was 
taken  to  create  in  the  people  a  disgust  to  the  insti- 
tution of  the  militia,  which  was  an  establishment  ex- 
torted from  the  secretary  by  the  voice  of  the  nation. 
We  may  odd,  that  some  of  the  inconveniences  at- 
tending a  militia  will  never  be  totally  removed, 
while  the  persons  drawn  by  lot  for  that  service  are 
at  liberty  to  hire  substitutes  ;  for  it  cannot  be  sup- 
posed that  men  of  substance  will  incur  the  danger, 
fatigue,  and  damage  of  service  in  person  while  they 
can  hire  among  the  lowest  class  of  people  mer- 
cenaries of  desperato  fortune  and  abandoned  mo- 
rals, who  will  greedily  seize  the  opportunity  of 
being  paid  for  renouncing  that  labour  by  which  they 
were  before  obliged  to  maintain  themselves  and  their 
family  connection  :  it  would,  therefore,  deserve  the 
consideration  of  tKe  legislature,  whether  the  privi- 
lege of  hiring  substitutes  should  not  be  limited  to 
certain  classes  of  men,  who  are  either  raised  by 
their  rank  in  life  above  the  necessity  of  serving  in 
person,  or  engaged  in  such  occupations  as  cannot 
be  intermitted  without  prejudice  to  the  common- 
wealth. It  must  be  allowed,  that  the  regulation  in 
tins  new  act,  by  which  the  families  of  substitutes 
are  deprived  of  any  relief  from  the  parish,  will  not 
only  diminish  the  burden  of  the  poor's  rates,  but 
also,  by  raising  the  price  of  mercenaries,  oblige  a 
greater  nnmber  of  the  better  sort  to  serve  in  per- 
sou.  Without  all  doubt,  the  fewer  ^institutes  that 
are  employed,  the  more  dependence  may  be  placed 
upon  the  niUitia  in  the  preservation  of  our  rights 


and  privileges,  and  the  more  win  the  number  of 
the  disciplined  men  be  Increased ;  because  at  the 
expiration  of  every  three  years"  the  lot-men  must 
be  changed,  and  new  militia-men  chosen  ;  but  tha 
substitutes  will,  in  all  probability,  continue  for  lift 
in  the  service,  provided  they  can  find  lot-men  to 
hire  them  at  every  rotation.  The  reader  will  for- 
give our  being  so  circumstantial  upon  the  regula- 
tions of  an  institution,  which  we  cannot  help 
garding  with  a  kind  of  enthusiastic  affection. 

BILL  FOR  REMOVING  THE  POWDER  MA- 
GAZINE AT  GREENWICH. 


In  the  latter  end  of  November,  the  house  of  i 
mens  received  a  petition  from  several  noblei 
gentlemen,  and  others,  inhabitants  of  Bast  Gi 
wich,  and  places  adjacent,  ,in  Kent,  represent-*, 
that  in  the  said  parish,  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
of  the  town  distinguished  by  a  royal  palace,  and 
royal  hospital  for  seamen,  there  was  a  magazine, 
containing  great  quantities  of  gunpowder,  frequent- 
ly to  the  amount  of  six  thousand  barrels  :  tnat  be- 
sides the  great  danger  which  must  attend  all  places 
of  that  kind,  the  said  magazine  stood  in  an  open 
field,  nn inclosed  by  any  fortification  or  defence 
whatsoever,  consequently  exposed  to  treachery  and 
every  other  accident.  They  alleged,  that  if  ♦Hw»wgn 
treachery,  lightning,  or  any  other  accident,  this 
magazine  should  take  fire,  not  only  their  tires  and 
properties,  but  the  palace  and  hospital,  the  king's 

Sards  and  stores  at  Deptford  and  Woolwich,  the 
auks  and  navigation  of  the  Thames,  with  the  ships 
sailing  and  at  anchor  in  that  river,  would  be  in- 
evitably  destroyed,    and    inconceivable  ****%£& 
would  accrue  to  the  cities  of  London  and  West- 
minster.   They,  moreover,  observed,  that  the  ma- 
gazine was  then  in  a  dangerous  condition,  support*' 
ed  on  all  sides  by  props  that  were  decayed  at  the 
foundation  ;  that  in  case  it  should  fall,  the  powder 
would,  in  all  probability,  take  fire,  and  produce 
the  dreadful  calamities  above  recited :  they  there- 
fore prayed  that  the  magazine  might  be  removed 
to  some  more  convenient  place,  where  any  acci- 
dent would  not  be  attended  with  such  dismal  con- 
sequences.   The  subject  of  this  remonstrance 
so  pressing  and  important,  that  a  committee 
immediately  appointed  to  take  the  affair  into 
sideration,  and  procure  an  estimate  for  purdfcasmg 
lands,  and  erecting  a  powder  magazine  at  Purfieet, 
in   Essex,  near  the  banks  of  the  river,  together 
with  a  guard-house,  barracks,  and  all  other  neces- 
sary conveniences.    While  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee lay  upon  the  table  for  the  perusal  of  the 
members,  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  by  his 
majesty's  command,  acquainted  the  house,  that  the 
king,  having  been  informed  of  the  subject  matter 
of  the  petition,  recommended  it  to  the  consideration 
of  the  commons.    Leave  was  immediately  given  to 
prepare  a  bill,  founded  on  the  resolutions  of  the 
committee ;  which  having  been  duly  considered, 
altered  and  amended,  passed  through  both  houses 
to  the  foot  of  the  throne,  where  it  obtained  the 
royal  sanction.    The  magazine  was  accordingly  re- 
moved to  Purfleet,  an  inconsiderable  and  solitary 
village,  where  there  will  be  little  danger  of  acct 
dent,  and  where  no  great  damage  would  attend  an 
explosion  :  but  in  order  to  render  this  possible  ex- 
plosion still  less  dangerous,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  form  the  magazine  of  small  distinct  apartments, 
totally  independent  of  each  other  ;  thattn  ease  one 
should  be  accidentally  blown  up,  the  rest  might 
stand   unaffected.     The  same  plan  ought  to  be 
adopted  in  tho  construction  of  all  combustible  stores 
subject  to  conflagration.    The  marine  bill  and  mu- 
tiny bill,  as  annual  regulations,  were  prepared  in 
the  usual  fortu,  passed  both  house*  without  opposi- 
tion, and  received  the  royal  assent. 

ACT  FOR  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE 
STREETS  OF  LONDON. 

f  us  next  affair  that  engrossed  the  deliberation  of 
the  commons,  was  a  measure  relating  to  the  inter- 
nal economy  of  the  metropolis.  The  sheriffs  of 
London  delivered  a  petition  from  the  lord  mayor, 
aldermen,  and  commons,  in  common  council  as- 
sembled, representing,  that  several  streets,  lanes, 
and  passages  within  the  city  of  London,  and  li- 
berties thereof,  were  too  narrow  and  iucouimo- 
dious  for  the  passing  and  repassing  as  well  of  foot 
passengers  as  of  coaches,   carts,  and  other  car. 
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rtag***  *»  tho  prejudice  and  raoonveuienco  of  the 
ownen  aad  inhabitants  of  how,  and  to  tho  great 
hinderance  of  business,  trade,  and  commerce.  ■  They' 
alleged  that  these  defects  might  be  remedied,  and 
several  new  streets  opened  within  the  said  city 
and  liberties,  to  the  great  ease,  safety,  and  con- 
venience of  passengers,  as  well  as  to  the  advan- 
tage  of  the  public  in  general,  if  they,  the  peti- 
tioners), were  enabled  to  widen  and  enlarge  the 
narrow  streets,  lanes,  and  passages,  to  open  and  lay 
oat  each  new  streets  and  ways,  and  to  purchase  the 
several  nooses,  buildings  and  grounds  which  might 
be  necessary  for  these  purposes.    They  took  nonce 
that  there  were  several  bouses  wiroin  the  city  and 
liberties,  partly  erected  over  the  ground  of  other 
proprietors  ;  and  others,  of  which  the  several  floors 
or  apartments  belonged  to  different  persons ;  so  that 
difficulties  and  disputes  frequently  arose  amongst 
the  said  several  owners  and  proprietors,  about  pull- 
ing down  or  rebuilding  the  party-walls  and  pre- 
mise* ;  that  such  rebuilding  was  often  prevented  or 
delayed,  to' the  great  injury  and  inconvenience  of 
those  owners  who  were  desirous  to  rebuild,  that  it 
would  therefore  be  of  public  benefit,  and  frequently 
prevent  the  spreading  of  the  fatal  effects  of  lire,  n 
some  provisions  were  made  by  law,  as  well  for  de- 
termining such  disputes  in  a  summary  vtv,  as  for 
explaining  and  amending  the  laws  then  in  being 
relating  to  the  building  of  party-walls.    They  there- 
tore  prayed  that  leave  might  be  given  to  bring  in  a 
bill  for  enabling  the  petitioners  to  widen  and  enlarge 
the  several  streets,  lanes,  and  passages,  and  to  open 
new  streets  and  ways  to  ha  therein  limited  and 
prescribed ;  as  well  as  for  determining,  in  a  sum- 
mary way,  aD  disputes  arising  about  the  rebuilding 
at  houses  or  tenements  within  the  said  city  and 
liberties,  wherein  several  persons  have  an  inter- 
mixed property ;  and  for  explaining  aud  amending 
the  laws  in  being  relating  to  these  particulars.    A 
committee  being  appointed  to  examine  the  matter 
of  this  petition,  agreed  to  a  report,  upon  which 
leave   was  given  to  prepare  a  bill,  and  this  was 
brought  in  accordingly.    Next  day  a  great  number 
of  citizens  represented,  in  another  petition,  that  the 
pavement  or  the  city  and  liberties  was  often  da- 
maged, by  being  broken  up  for  the  purposes  of 
amending  or  new  laying  water-pipes  belonging  to 
the  proprietors  of  water-works ;  and  praying  that 
provision  might  be  made  in  the  bill  then  depending, 
to  compel  those  proprietors  to  make  good  any  da- 
mage that  should  be  done  to  the  pavement  by  the 
leaking  or  bursting  of  the  water-pipes,  or  opening 
the  pavement  for  alterations.    In  consequence  of 
this  representation,  some  amendments  were  made 
in  the  bill,  which  passed  through  both  houses,  and 
was  enacted  into  a  law,  under  the  title  of  "  An  act 
for  widening  certain  streets,  lanes,  and  passages, 
within  the  city  of  London  and  liberties  thereof;  and 
for  opening  certain  new  streets  and  ways  within  the 
same,  and  for  other  purposes  therein  mentioned." 
[See  note  4  D,  at  the  end  of  this  Vol.] 

SILL  RELATIVE  TO  THE  SALE  OF  FISH,  &c. 

Thk  inhabitants  of  Westminster  had  long  labour- 
ed under  the  want  of  a  fish-market,  and  complained 
that  the  price  of  this  species  of  provision  was  kept 
up  at  an  exorbitant  rate  by  the  fraudulent  combi- 
nation of  a  few  dealers,  who  engrossed  the  whole 
market  at  Billingsgate,  and  destroyed  great  quan- 
tities of  fish,  in  order  to  enhance  the  value  of  those 
that  remained.  An  act  of  parliament  had  passed, 
in  the  twenty-second  year  of  his  present  majesty's 
reign,  for  establishing  a  free  market  for  the  sale  of 
fish  in  Westminster ;   aud,  seven  years  after  that 

}>criod,  it  was  found  necessary  to  procuro  a  second, 
or  explaining  and  amending  the  first :  but  neither 
effectually  answered  the  purposes  of  the  legislature. 
In  the  month  of  January,  of  the  present  session,  the 
house  took  into  consideration  a  petition  of  the  seve- 
ral fishermen  trading  to  Billingsgate-market,  repre- 
senting the  hardships  to  which  they  were  exposed 
by  the  said  acts  :  particularly  forfeitures  of  vessels 
and  cargoes,  incurred  by  the  negligence  of  servants 
who   had  omitted  to  make  the  particular  entries 
which  the  two  acts  prescribed.    This  petition  being 
examined  by  a  committee,  and  the  report  being  | 
tnade,  leave  was  given  to  bring  in  a  new  bill,  which  ! 
should  contain  effectual  provision  for  the  better  ' 
supplying  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster  j 
with  fish,  and  for  preventing  the  abuses  of  tho  fish- 
mongers.    It  was  intituled,  "  A  bill  Ur  repeal  so  > 
much  of  an  act  passed  in  the  twenty-ninth  of  George  ! 
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II.  concerning  a  free  market  for  Ash  at  Westminster, 
as  requires  fishermen  to  enter  their  fishing  vessels  at 
the  office  of  the  searcher  of  the  customs  at  Gravescnd, 
and  to  regulate  the  sale  of  fish  at  the  first  hand  in 
the  fish-markets  in  London  and  Westminster ;  and 
to  prevent  salesmen  of  fish  buying  fish  to  sell  again 
on  their  own  account ;  and  to  allow  bret  and  turbot, 
brill  and  pearl,  although  under  the  respective  di- 
mensions mentioned  in  a  former  act,  to  bo  import- 
ed and  sold :  and  to  punish  persons  who  shall  take 
or  sell  any  spawn,  brood,  or  fry  of  fish,  unsiseable 
fish,  or  fish  out  of  season,  or  smelts  under  the  size 
of  five  inches,  and  for  other  purposes."  Though 
this,  and  the  former  bill  relating  to  the  'streets  and 
houses  of  London,  are  instances  that  evince  the  care 
and  attention  of  the  legislature,  even  to  minute  par- 
ticulars of  the  internal  economy  of  the  kingdom,  we 
can  hardly  consider  mem  as  objects  of  such  dignity 
and  importance  as  to  demand  the  deliberations  of 
the  parliament,  bat  think  they  naturally  fall  within 
the  cognisance  of  the  municipal  magistracy.  After 
all,  perhaps,  the  most  effectual  method  for  supply- 
ing Westminster  with  plenty  of  fish  at  reasonable 
rates,  would  be  to  execute  with  rigour  the  laws  al- 
ready enacted  against  forestalling  and  regrating, 
an  expedient  that  would  soon  dissolve  all  monopolies 
and  combinations  among  the  traders ;  to  increase 
the  number  of  markets  in  London  and  Westmin- 
ster ;  and  to  establish  two  general  markets  at  the 
Nore,  one  on  each  side  of  the  river,  where  the  fish* 
ing  vessels  might  unload  their  cargoes,  and  return 
to  iea  without  delay.  A  number  of  light  boats  might 
be  employed  to  convey  fresh  fish  from  these  marts 
to  London  and  Westminster,  where  all  the  different 
fish-markets  might  be  plentifully  supplied  at  a  rea- 
sonable expense  ;  for  it  cannot  be  supposed  that, 
while  the  fresh  fish  are  brought  up  the  river  in  the 
fishing  smacks  themselves,  which  can  hardly  save 
the  tides  to  Billingsgate,  they  will  ever  dream  of 
carrying  their  cargoes  above  bridge ;  or  that  the 
price  offish  can  be  considerably  lowered,  while  the 
fishing  vessels  lose  so  much  time  in  running  up  to 
Gravesend  or  Billingsgate. 

ACT  FOR  ASCERTAINING  THE  QUALIFICA- 
TIONS OF  MEMBERS  OF  PARLIAMENT. 

Thk  annual  committee  being  appointed  to  inquire 
what  laws  were  expired  or  near  expiring,  agreed 
to  certain  resolutions ;  upon  which  a  bill  was  pre- 
pared, and  obtained  the  royal  assent,  importing  a 
continuation  of  several  laws,  namely,  the  several 
clauses  mentioned  of  the  acts  in  the  fifth  and  eighth 
of  George  I.  against  the  clandestine  running  or  un- 
customed goods,  except  the  clauses  relating  to 
?uarantine  ;  the  act  passed  in  tho  third  of  George 
I.  relating  to  the  carrying  rice  from  Carolina  ;  the 
act  of  the  seventh  of  the  same  reign,  relating  to 
cochineal,  and  indigo ;  and  that  of  the  twelfth  of 
George  II.  so  far  as  it  related  to  the  importation  of 
printed  books.  There  was  also  a  law  enacted,  to 
continue  to  the  twenty-nhith  day  of  September  in 
the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty 
seven,  an  act  passed  in  the  twelfth  year  of  queen 
Anne,  for  encouraging  the  makjng  of  sail-cloth,  by  a 
duty  of  one  nenny  per  ell  laid  upon  all  foreign-made 
sails  and  sail-cloth  imported,  and  a  bounty  in  the 
same  proportion  granted  upon  all  home-made  sail- 
cloth and  canvass  fit  for  or  made  into  sails,  and  ex- 
ported ;  another  act  was  passed,  for  continuing 
certain  laws  relating  to  the  additional  number  of 
one  hundred  hackney  coaches  and  chairs,  which  law 
was  rendered  perpetual.  The  next  law  we  shall 
mention  was  intended  to  be  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant that  ever  fell  under  the  cognizance  of  the  legis- 
lature :  it  was  a  law  that  affected  the  freedom,  dig- 
nity, and  Independency  of  parliament.  By  an  act, 
passed  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  queen 
Anne,  it  was  provided  that  no  person  shovld  be 
chosen  a  member  of  parliament  who  did  not  possess 
in  England  or  Wales  an  estate,  freehold  or  copyhold, 
for  lite,  according  to  the  following  qualifications : 
for  every  knight  of  a  shire*  six  hundred  pounds  per 
annum,  over  and  above  what  will  satisfy  all  incum- 
brances ;  and  three  hundred  pounds  per  annum, 
for  every  citizen,  burgess,  and  baron  of  the  cinque 
ports.  It  was  also  decreed,  that  the  return  of  any 
person  not  thus  qualified  should  be  void ;  and  that 
e\  ery  candidate  should,  at  the  reasonablo  request 
of  any  other  candidate  at  tho  time  of  election,  or 
of  two  or  more  persons  who  had  a  right  to  vote, 
take  an  oath  prescribed  to"  establish  bis  qualifies- 
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tions.  This  restraint  was  by  no  means  effectual.  80 
many  oatha  of  different  kinds  had  been  prescribed 
since  the  rcrolution,  that  they  began  to  lose  the 
effect  they  were  intended  to  hare  on  the  minds  of 
men ;  and,  in  particular,  political  perjury  grew  so 
common,  that  it  was  no  longer  considered  as  a 
crime.  Subterfuges  were  discovered,  by  means  of 
which  this  law  relating  to  the  qualifications  of  can- 
didates was  effectually  eluded.  Those  who  were 
not  actually  possessed  of  such  estates,  procured 
temporary  conveyances  from  their  friends  and 
patrons,  on  condition  of  their  being  restored 
and  cancelled  after  the  election.  By  this  scan- 
dalous fraud  the  intention  of  the  legislature  was. 
frustrated,  the  dignity  of  parliament  prostituted, 
the  example  of  perjury  and  corruption  extended, 
and  the  vengeance  of  heaven  set  at  defiance. 
Through  this  infamous  channel  the  ministry  had  it 
in  their  power  to  thrust  into  parliament  a  set  of 
venal  beggars,  who,  as  they  depended  upon  their 
bounty,  would  always  be  obsequious  to  their  will, 
and  vote  according  to  direction,  without  the  least' 
regard  to  the  dictates  of  conscience,  or  to  the 
advantage  of  their  country.  The  mischiefs  at- 
tending such  a  vile  collusion,  and  in  particular  the 
undue  influence  which  the  crown  must  have  ac- 

Suired  from  the  practice,  were  either  felt  or  appre- 
ended  by  some  nonest  patriots,  who,  after  divers 
unsuccessful  efforts,  at  length  presented  to  the  bouse 
a  bill,  importing,  that  every  person  who  shall  be 
elected  a  member  of  the  house  of  commons,  should, 
before  he  presumed  to  take  his  seat,  deliver  to  the 
clerk  of  the  house,  at  the  table,  while  the  commons 
were  sitting,  and  the  speaker  in  the  chair,  a  paper, 
or  schedule,  signed  by  himself,  containing  a  rental 
or  particular  of  the  lands,  tenements,  or  heredita- 
ments, whereby  he  makes  out  his  qualification, 
specifying  the  nature  of  his  estate,  whether  mes- 
suage, land,  rent,  tithe,  or  what  else  ;  and  if  such 
estate  consists  of  messuages,  lands,  or  tithes,  then 
specifying  in  whose  occupation  they  are ;  and  if  in 
rent,  then  specifying  the  names  of  the  owners  or 
possessors  of  the  lands  and  tenements  out  of  which 
such  rent  is  issuing,  and  also  specifying  the  parish, 
township,  or  precinct  and  county,  in  which  the 
said  estate  lies,  and  the  value  thereof ;  and  every 
such  person  shall,  At  the  same  time,  also  take  and 
subscribe  the  following  oath,  to  be  fairly  written  at 
the  bottom  of  the  paper  or  schedule :  "  I,  A.  B.  do 
sweat  that  the  above  is  a  true  rental :  and  that  I 
truly,  and  bona  fide,  have  such  an  estate  in  law  or 
equity,  to  and  for  my  own  use  and  benefit,  of  and  in 
the  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments,  above 
described,  over  and  above  what  will  satisfy  and 
clear  all  incumbrances  that  may  affect  the  same ; 
and  that  such  estate  hath  not  been  granted  or  made 
over  to  me  fraudulently,  on  purpose  to  qualify  me 
to  be  a  member  of  this  house.  00  help  me  God  J" 
It  was  provided  that  the  said  paper  or  schedule, 
with  the  oath  aforesaid,  should  be  carefully  kept 
by  the  clerk,  to  be  inspected  by  the  members  of  the 
house  of  commons,  without  fee  or  reward :  that  if 
any  person  elected  to  serve  in  any  future  parlia- 
ment, should  presume  to  sit  or  vote  as  a  member 
of  the  house  of  commons  before  be  had  delivered  m 
such  a  paper  or  schedule,  and  taken  the  oath  afore- 
said, or  should  not  be  qualified  according  to  the 
true  intent  or  meaning  of  this  act,  his  election 
should  be  void ;  and  every  person  so  sitting  and 
voting  should  forfeit  a  certain  sum  to  be  recovered 
by  such  persons  as  should  sue  for  the  same  by  ac- 
tion of  debt,  bill,  plaint,  or  information,  whereon  no 
essoign,  privilege,  protection,  or  wager  of  law 
should  be  allowed,  and  only  one  imparlance  :  that 
if  any  person  should  ha\e  delivered  in,  and  sworn 
to  his  qualification  as  aforesaid,  and  taken  his  seat 
in  the  house  of  commons,  yet  at  any  time  after 
should,  during  the  continuance  of  such  parliament, 
sell,  dispose  of,  alien,  or  any  otherwise  incumber 
the  estate,  or  any  part  thereof  comprised  in  the 
schedule,  so  as  to  lessen,  or  reduce  the  same  under 
the  value  of  the  qualification  by  law  directed,  every 
such  person,  under  a  certain  penalty,  must  deliver 
in  a  new  or  further  qualification,  according  to  the  true 
intent  and  meaning  of  this  act,  and  swear  to  the  same, 
in  manner  before  directed,  before  he  shall  again 
presume  to  sit  or  vote  as  a  member  of  the  house  of 
commons  ;  mat  in  case  any  action,  suit,  or  infor- 
mation should  be  brought,  in  pursuance  of  this  act, 
against  any  member  of  the  house  of  commons,  the 
clerk  of  the  house  shall,  noon  demand,  forthwith 
deliver  a  true  and  attested  copy  of  the  paper  or 


schedule  so  delivered  in  to  him  as  aforesaid  by . 
member  to  the  plaintiff  or  prosecutor,  or  his 
ney  or  agent,  paying  a  certain  sum  for  thai  0 
which,  being  proved  a  true  copy,  shall  be  admitted 
to  be  given  in  evidence  upon  the  trial  of  any  f 
in  any  such  action.  Provided  always,  that  not 
contained  in  this  act  shall  extend  to  the  eldest 
or  heir  apparent  of  any  peer  or  lord  of  parliament, 
or  of  any  person  qualified  to  serve  aa  knight  of  the 
shire,  or  to  the  members  for  either  of  the  uuiveraV 
ties  in  that  part  of  Great  Britain  called  England,  or 
to  the  members  of  that  part  of  Great  Britain,  railed 
Scotland.  Such  was  the  substance  of  the  bill,  ss 
originally  presented  to  the  house  of  comaaona ;  bat 
it  was  altered  in  such  a  manner  as  we  are  afraid 
will  fail  in  answering  the  salutary  purposes  Car 
which  it  was  intended  by  those  who  brought  it  into 
the  house.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  mads 
in  the  act  as  it  now  stands,  any  minister  or  patron 
may  still  introduce  his  pensioners,  clerks,  and  crea- 
tures into  the  house,  by  means  of  the  old  method  of 
temporary  conveyance,  though  the  farce  must  now 
be  kept  up  till  the  member  shall  have  delivered  is 
his  schedule,  taken  his  oath,  and  his  seat  in  parlia- 
ment ;  then  he  may  deliver  up  the  conveyance,  or 
execute  a  reconveyance,  without  running;  any  risk 
of  losing  his  seat,  or  of  being  punished  for  his  fraud 
and  perjury.  The  extensive  influence  of  the  crown, 
the  general  corruptibility  of  individuals,  and  the 
obstacles  so  industriously  thrown  in  the  way  of 
every  scheme  contrived  to  vindicate  the  indepen- 
dency of  parliaments,  must  have  produced  >ery 
mortifying  reflections  in  the  breast  of  every  Briton 
warmed  with  the  genuine  love  of  his  country.  He 
must  have  perceived  that  all  the  bulwarks  of  the 
constitution  were  little  better  than  buttresses  of  ice, 
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which  would  infallibly  thaw  before   die 
ministerial  influence,  when  artfully 
that  either  a  minister's  professions  of 
were  insincere  ;  or  his  credit  insufficient- 
any  essential  alteration  in  the  unpopular 
of  government ;  and  that,  after  au,  the  li 
the  nation  could  never  be  so  firmly  established, 
by  the  power,  generosity,  and  virtue  of  a  pat 
king.    This  interference  could  not  fail  to  awake 


the 


it  in 


remembrance  of  that  amiable  prince, 
untimely  snatched  from  the  eager  hopes  and 
affection  of  the  whole  nation,  before  he  had 
his  power  to  manifest  and  establish 
maxim,  "  That  a  monarch's  glory  was  mseparshty 
connected  with  the  happiness  of  bis  people.**  [See 
note  4  Eat  the  end  of  this  Vol.] 

ACT  FOR  CONSOLIDATING  ANNUITIES 
GRANTED  IN  1750. 

1760.  On  the  first  day  of  February,  a  motion 
made,  and  leave  given,  to  bring  in  a  bul  for  ei 
his  majesty  to  make  leases  and  copies  of 
lands,  and  hereditaments,  parcel  of  his  dutchy 
Cornwall,  or  annexed  to  the  same  ;  accordingly  it 
passed  through  both  houses  without  opposition  ; 
and  enacted  that  all  leases  and  grants  made,  or  to 
be  made,  by  his  majesty,  within  seven  years  next 
ensuing,  in  or  annexed  to  the  said  dutchy,  under 
the  limitations  therein  mentioned,  should  be  good 
and  effectual  in  law  against  his  majesty,  bis  heirs, 
and  successors,  and  against  all  other  persona  that 
should  hereafter  inherit  the  said  dutchy,  either  by 
an  act  of  parliament,  or  any  limitation  whatsoever. 
This  aot  appears  the  more  extraordinary  aa  the 
prince  of  Wales,  who  has  a  sort  of  right  by  prescrip- 
tion to  the  dutchy  of  Cornwall,  was  then  of  age,  and 
might  have  been  put  in  possession  of  it  by  the  pas- 
sing of  a  patent.  The  house  having  perused  aa 
account  or  the  produce  of  the  fund  established  for 
paying  annuities  granted  in  the  year  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  fifty-nine,  with  the  charge  ea 
that  fund  on  the  fifth  day  of  January  in  the  succeed- 
ing year,  it  appeared  that  there  had  been  a  consider- 
able deficiency  in  the  said  fund  on  the  fifth  day  of 
July  preceding,  and  this  had  been  made  good 
out  of  the  sinking  fund,  by  a  resolution  of  the 
seventh  of  February,  already  particularised.  They 
therefore  instructed  the  committee  of  ways  and 
means  to  consider  so  much  of  /the  annuity  and 
lottery  act  passed  in  the  preceding  session  as  re- 
lated to  the  three  per  centum  annuities,  amounting 
to  the  sum  of  seven  millions  five  hundred  and  ninety 
thousand  pounds,  granted  in  the  year  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  fifty-nine :  and  also  to  consider 
so  much  of  the  said  act  as  related  to  the  subsidy  of 
poundago  upon  certain  .goods  and  merchandise  to 
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be)  imported  fate  tins  kmgdom,  ud  the  additional 
inland  duty  on  coffee  and  chocolate.  The  committee 
baring  taken  these  points  into  deliberation,  agreed 
to  the  two  resolutions  we  hare  already  mentioned 
with  respect  to  the  consolidation ;  and  a  bill  was 
brought  in  for  adding  those  annuities  granted  in 
the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty  nine 
to  the  joint  stock  of  three  per  centum  annuities 
consolidated  by  the  acts  of  the  twenty-fifth,  twenty- 
eighth,  twenty-ninth,  and  thirty-second  years  of  his 
majesty**  reign,  and  for  several  duties  therein  men- 
tioned, to  the  sinking  fund.  The  committee  was 
afterwards  empowered  to  receive  a  clause  for  can- 
celling such  lottery  tickets  as  were  made  forth  in 
Ersuance  of  an  act  passed  in  the  thirtieth  year  of 
majesty's  reign,  and  were  not  then  disposed  of: 
a  clause  for  this  purpose  was  accordingly  added  to 
die  bill,  which  passed  through  both  houses  without 
opposition,  and  received  the  royal  assent  at  the  end 
or  the  session. 

BILL  FOR  SECURING  MONIES  FOR  THE 
USE  OF  GREENWICH  HOSPITAL. 

On  die  twenty-ninth  day  of  April,  lord  North 
presented  to  the  house  a  bill  for  encouraging  the 
exportation  of  rum  and  spirits  of  the  growth,  pro- 
dace,  and  manufacture  of  the  British  sugar-planta- 
tions, from  Great  Britain,  and  of  British  spirits  made 
from  «w»*gfiotf  j  a  bill  which  in  a  little  time  acquired 
the  sanction  of  the  royal  assent.  Towards  the  end 
ef  April,  admiral  Townshend  presented  a  bill  for 
the  more  effectual  securing  the  payment  of  such 
prize  and  bounty  monies  as  were  appropriated  to 
the  use  of  Greenwich  hospital  by  an  act  passed  in 
the  twenty-ninth  year  of  his  majesty's  reign.  As  by 
that  law  no  time  was  limited,  or  particular  method 
prescribed,  for  giving  notifications  of  the  day  ap- 
pointed for  the  payment  of  the  shares  of  the  prises 
and  bounty-money ;  and  many  agents  had  neglected 
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ticular  day  or  time  when  such  payments  were  to 
commence,  whereby  it  was  rendered  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  'o  ascertain  the  time  when  the  hospital 
at  Greenwich  became  entitled  to  the  unclaimed 
shares,  of  consequence  could  not  enjoy  the  full 
benefit  of  die  act ;  the  bill  now  prepared  imported, 
that,  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  September  in 
the  present  year,  all  notifications  of  die  payment 
ef  the  shares  of  prises  taken  by  any  of  his  majesty's 
ships  of  war  and  condemned  in  Great  Britain,  and 
from  and  after  the  first  day  of  February  in  tho  year 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty  one,  all  noti- 
fications of  toe  payment  of  the  shares  and  prizes 
taken  and  condemned  in  any  other  of  his  majesty's 
dominions  in  Europe,  or  in  any  of  the  British  plan- 
tations in  America;  and  from  and  after  the  twenty- 
fifth  day  of  December,  in  the  year  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  sixty  one,  all  notifications  of  die 
payment  of  the  shares  of  prizes  taken  and  con- 
demned in  any  other  of  his  majesty's  dominions, 
shall  be  respectively  given  and  published  in  the 
following  manner :— If  the  prize  be  condemned  in 
any  court  of  admiralty  in  Great  Britain,  such  notifi- 
cation, under  die  agent* s  hand,  shall  be  published 
in  the  London  Gazette ;  and  if  condemned  in  any 
court  of  admiralty  in  any  other  of  his  majesty's 
dominions,  such  notification  shall  be  published  in 
like  manner  in  the  Gazette,  or  other  newspaper  of 
public  authority,  of  the  island  or  place  where  the 
prize  is  condemned ;   and  if  there  shall  be  no  Ga- 
zette, or  such  newspaper,  published  there,  then  in 
some  or  one  of  the  public  newspapers  of  the  place ; 
and  such  agents  shall  deliver  to  the  collector,  cus- 
tomer, or  searcher,  or  his  lawful  deputy ;  and  if 
there  shall  be  no  such  officer,  then  to  the  principal 
officer  or  officers  of  the  place  where  the  prise  is 
condemned,  or  to  the  lawful  deputy  of  such  princi- 

1>al  officers,  two  of  the  Gazettes  or  other  newspapers 
n  which  such  notifications  are  inserted ;  and  if  there 
shall  not  be  any  public  newspapers  in  anv  such 
island  or  place,  the  agent  shall  give  two  such  noti- 
fications in  writing,  under  his  hand:  and  every  such 
collector,  or  other  officer  as  aforesaid,  shall  subscribe 
his  name  on  both  the  said  Gazettes,  newspapers,  or 
written  notifications ;  and,  by  the  first  ship  which 
shall  sail  from  thence  to  any  port  of  Great  Britain, 
shall  transmit  to  the  treasurer  or  deputy-treasurers 
ef  tho  said  royal  hospital  ono  of  the  said  notifica- 
tions, with  his  name  so  subscribed,  to  be  there  re- 


gistered) and  shall  faithfully  preserve  and  keep 
the  other,  with  his  name  thereon  subscribed,  in  bis 
own  custody ;  and  in  every  notification  as  aforesaid 
the  agent  shall  specify  his  place  of  abode,  and  the 
precise  day  of  the  month  and  year  appointed  for 
the  payment  of  the  respective  shares  to  the  captors; 
and  au  notifications  with  respect  to  prizes  con- 
demned in.  Great  Britain  shall  be  published  in  the 
London  Gazette  three  days  at  least  before  any  share 
of  such  prize  shall  be  paid;  and  with  respect  to 

S rises  condemned  in  any  other  part  of  his  majesty's 
ommions,  such  notifications  shall  be  delivered  to 
the  said  collector,  or  other  officers  as  aforesaid, 
three  days  at  least  before  any  share  of  such  prizes 
shall  be  paid.  It  was  likewise  enacted,  that  the 
agents  for  tbe  distribution  of  bounty-bills  should 
insert,  and  publish  under  their,  hands,  in  the  Lon- 
don Gazette,  three  days  at  least  before  payment; 
public  notifications  of  the  day  and  year  appointed 
for  such  payment,  and  also  insert  therein  their  re- 
spective places  of  abode.  The  bill,  even  as  it  now 
stands,  is  liable  to  several  objections.  It  may  bo 
dangerous  to  leave  the  money  of  the  unclaimed 
shares  so  long  as  three  years  in  die  hands  of  tbe 
agent,  who,  together  with  his  securities,  may  prove 
insolvent  before  the  expiration  of  that  term :  then 
the  time  prescribed  to  the  sailors,  within  which 
their  claim  is  limited,  appears  to  be  too  short,  when 
we  consider  that  they  may  be  so  circumstanced, 
turned  over  to  another  ship,  and  conveyed  to  a  dis- 
tant part  of  the  globe,  that  they  shall  have  no  op- 
portunity to  claim  payment;  and  should  three 
years  elapse  before  they  could  make  application  to 
the  agent,  they  would  find  their  bounty  or  prize 
money  appropriated  to  the  ose  of  Greenwich  hospi- 
tal ;  nay,  should  they  die  in  the  course  of  the  voyage, 
it  would  be  lost  to  their  heirs  and  executors,  who, 
being  ignorant  of  their  tide,  could  net  possibly  claim 
within  the  time  limited. 

ACT  IN  FAVOUR  OF  GEORGE  KEITH. 
A  con surras  having  been  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  original  standards  of  weights  and  measures 
in  the  kingdom  of  England,  to  consider  the  laws 
relating  thereto,  and  to  report  their  observations 
thereupon,  together  with-their  opinion  of  the  most 
effectual  means  for  ascertaining  and  enforcing  uni- 
form and  certain  standards  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures, they  prepared  copies,  models,  patterns,  and 
multiples,  and  presented  diem  to  the  house  ;  then 
they  were  locked  up  by  the  clerk  of  tho  house;  and 
lord  Carysfort  presented  a  bill,  according  to  order, 
for  enforcing  uniformity  of  weights  and  measures 
to  the  standards  by  law  to  be  established ;  but  this 
measure,  which  had  been  so  long  in  dependence, 
was  not  yet  fully  discussed,  and  the  standards  and 
weights  were  reserved  to  another  occasion.  A  law 
was  made  for  reviving  and  continuing  so  much  of  an 
act  passed  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  his  majesty's 
reign  as  relates  to  the  more  effectual  trial  and  pun- 
ishment of  high-treason  in  tbe  highlands  of  Scotland ; 
and  also  for  continuing  two  other  acts  passed  in  the 
nineteenth  and  twenty-first  years  of  his  majesty's 
reign,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  more  effectual 
disarming  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  and  securing 
the  peace  thereof;  and  to  allow  further  time  for 
making  affidavits  of  the  execution  of  articles  or  con- 
tracts of  clerks  to  attomies  or  solicitors,  and  filing 
thereof.  The  king  having  been  pleased  to  pardon 
George  Keith,  earl  mareschal  of  Scotland,  who  had 
been  attainted  for  rebellion  in  the  year  one  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  sixteen,  the  parliament 
confirmed  this  indulgence,  by  passing  an  act  to 
enable  the  said  George  Keith,  late  earl  mareschal, 
to  sue  or  entertain  any  action  or  suit,  notwithstand- 
ing his  attainder,  and  to  remove  any  disability  in 
him,  by  reason  of  the  said  attainder,  to  take  or 
inherit  any  real  or  personal  estate  that  might  or 
should  hereafter  descend  or  come  to  him,  or  which 
he  was  entitled  to  in  reversion  or.  remainder  before 
his  attainder.  This  nobleman,  universally  respected 
for  his  probity  and  understanding,  had  been  em- 
ployed as  ambassador  to  the  court  of  France  by  the 
King  of  Prussia,  and  was  actually  at  this  juncture 
in  the  service  of  that  monarch,  who  in  all  probabil- 
ity interceded  with  the  king  of  England  in  his  be- 
half. When  his  pardon  had  passed  the  seals,  ho 
repaired  to  London,  and  was  presented  to  his  ma- 
jesty, by  whom  he  was  very  graciously  received. 

SESSION  CLOSED. 
Thiii,  and  a  good  number  of  other  bills  of  Ices 
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importance,  both  private  and  public,  were  passed 
into  laws  by  commission,  on  the  twenty-second  day 
of  May,  when  the  lord-keeper  of  the  great  seal 
dosed  the  session  with  a  speech  to  both  houses. 
He  began  with  an  assurance  that  his  majesty  looked 
back  on  their  proceedings  with  entire  satisfaction. 
He  said,  the  duty  and  affection  which  they  had  ex- 
pressed for  the  bug's  person  and  government,  the 
seal  and  unanimity  they  had  showed  m  maintaining 
the  true  interest  of  their  country,  could  only  be 
equalled  by  what  his  majesty  had  formerly  expe- 
rienced from  his  parliament.     He  told   them  it 
would  hare  given  his  majesty  the  most  sensible 
pleasure,  had  he  been  able  to  assure  them  that  his 
endeavours  to  promote  a  general  peace  had  met 
with  more  suitable  returns.     He  observed  that  his 
ms\jcsty,  in  conjunction  with  his  good  brother  aud 
ally  the  king  of  Prussia,  had  chosen  to  givo  their 
enemies  proofu  of  this  equitable  disposition,  in  the 
midst  of  a  series  of  glorious  victories  ;  an  opportu- 
nity the  most  proper  to  take  such  a  «tep  with  dig- 
nity, and  to  manifest  to  all  Europe  the  purity  and 
moderation  of  his  views.    After  such  a  conduct,  he 
said,  the  king  had  the  comfort  to  reflect  that  the 
further  continuance  of  the  calamities  of  war  could 
not  be  imputed  to  him  or  his  allies ;  that  he  trusted 
iii  the  blessing  of  heaven  upon  the  justice  of  his 
arms,  aud  upon  those  ample  means  which  the  seal 
of  the  parliament  in  so  good  a  cause  had  wisely  put 
into  his  hands ;  that  his  future  successes  in  carry- 
ing on  the  war  would  not  fall  short  of  the  past :  and 
that,  in  the  event,  the  public  tranquillity  would  be 
restored  on  solid  and  durable  foundations.     He 
acquainted  them  that  bis  majesty  had  taken  the 
most  effectual  care  to  augment  the  combined  army 


In  Germany :  and  at  the  same  time  to  keep  up 
a  force  at  home  as  might  frustrate  any  attempts  of 
the  enemy  to  invade  these  kingdoms ;  such  attempts 
as  had  hitherto  ended  only  in  their  own  confusion. 
He  took  notice  that  the  royal  navy  was  never  in  a 
more  flourishing  and  respectable  condition;  and  the 
signal  victory  obtained  last  winter  over  the  French 
fleet  on  their  own  coast  had  given*  lustre  to  his  ma- 
jesty's arms,  fresh  spirit  to  bis  maritime  forces,  and 
reduced  the  naval  strength  of  France  to  a  very  low 
ebb.    He  gave  them  to  understand  that  his  majesty 
had  disposed  his  squadrons  in  such  a  manner  as 
might  beat  conduce  to  the  annoyance  of  his  enemies; 
to  the  defence  of  his  own  dominions,  both  in  Europe 
and  America ;  to  the  preserving  and  pursuing  his 
conquests,  as  well  as  to  the  protection  of  the  trade 
of  bis  subjects,  which  he  had  extremely  at  heart. 
He  told  the  commons,  that  nothing  could  relieve 
his  majesty's  royal  mind,  under  the  anxiety  be  felt 
for  the  burdens  of  his  faithful  subjects,  but  the  pub- 
lic-spirited cheerfulness  with  which  their  house  had 
granted  him  such  large  supplies,  and  his  conviction 
that  they  were  necessary  for  the  security  and  essen- 
tial interest  of  his  kingdoms ;  he  therefore  returned 
them  his  hearty  thanks  for  these  supplies,  and  as- 
sured them  they  should  be  duly  applied  to  the  pur- 
poses  for  which  they  had  been  given.    Finally,  be 
recommended   to  both  houses  the  continuance  of 
that  union  and  good  harmony  which  he  had  observ- 
ed with  so  much  pleasure,  and  from  which  he  had 
derived  such  important  effects.    He  desired  they 
would  study  to  promote  these  desirable  objects,  to 
support  the  king's  government,  and  the  good  order 
of  their  respective  counties,  and  consult  their  own 
real  happiness  and  prosperity. 


NOTE  TO  CHAPTER  XVIII. 


1    The  method  called  overschippen  is  that  of  nsing  French  boats  to  load  Dutch  vessels  with  the  produce 
of  France. 
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DETECTION  OF  A  MURDER. 


THR  successes  of  the  loot  campaign  had  flushed 
the  whole  nation  with  the  most  elevated  hope 
of  future  conquest,  and  the  government  was  en* 
abled  to  take  every  step  which  appeared  necessary 
to  realise  that  sanguine  expectation :  but  the  war 
became  every  day  more  and  more  Germanised. 
Notwithstanding  the  immense  sums  that  were 
raised  for  the  expenses  of  the  current  year  ;  not- 
withstanding the  great  number  of  land-forces  main- 
tained in  the  service,  and  the  numerous  fleets  that 
filled  the  harbours  of  Great  Britain ;  we  do  not 
find  that  one  fresh  effort  was  made  to  improve  the 
advantages  she  had  gained  upon  her  own  element, 
or  for  pushing  the  war  on  national  principles :  for 
the  reduction  of  Canada  was  no  more  than  the  con- 
sequence of  the  measures  which  had  been  taken  in 
the  preceding  campaign.  But,  before  we  record 
the  progress  of  the  war,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
specify  some  domestic  occurrences  that  for  a  little 
while  engrossed  the  public  attention.  In  the  month 
of  December,  in  the  preceding  year,  William  An- 
drew Horne,  a  gentleman  of  some  fortune  in  Der- 
byshire, was  executed  at  Nottingham,  in  the  seven- 
ty-fourth year  of  his  age,  for  the  murder  of  an  infant 
born  of  bis  own  sister,  in  the  year  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  twenty-four.  On  the  third  day 
after  the  birth,  this  brutal  ruffian  thrust  the  child 
into  a  linen  bag,  and  accompanied  by  his  own 
brother  on  horseback,  conveyed  it  to  Annesley,  in 
Nottinghamshire,  where  it  was  next  day  found 
dead  under  a  hay-stack.  Though  this  cruel  rustic 
knew  how  much  he  lay  at  the  mercy  of  his  brother, 
whom  he  had  made  privy  to  this  affair,  far  from 
endeavouring  to  engage  his  secrecy  by  oflices  of 
kindness  and  marks  of  affection,  he  treated  him  as 
an  alien  to  his  blood ;  not  barely  with  indifference, 
but  even  with  the  most  barbarous  rigour.  He  not 
only  defrauded  him  of  his  right,  but  exacted  of  him 
Che  lowest  menial  services ;  beheld  him  starring  in 


a  cottage,  while  he  lived  himself  in  affluence ;  and  re- 
fused to  relieve  with  a  morsel  of  charity  the  children 
of  his  own  brother  begging  at  his  gate.  It  was  the 
resentment  of  this  pride  and  barbarity  which,  in  aU 
likelihood,  first  impelled  the  other  to  revenge.  He 
pretended  qualms  of  conscience,  and  disclosed  the 
transaction  of  the  child  to  several  individuals.  As 
the  brother  was  universally  hated  for  the  insolence 
and  brutality  of  his  disposition,  information  was 
given  against  him,  and  a  resolution  formed  to  bring 
him  to  condign  punishment.  Being  informed  of 
this  design,  he  tampered  with  his  brother,  and  de- 
sired that  he  would  retract  upon  the  trial  the 
evidence  he  had  given  before  the  justices.  Though 
the  brother  rejected  this  scheme  of  subornation,  he 
offered  to  withdraw  himself  from  the  kingdom,  if 
he  might  have  five  pounds  to  defray  the  expense 
of  his  removal.  So  sordidly  avaricious  was  the 
other,  that  he  refused  to  advance  this  miserable 
pittance,  though  he  knew  his  own  life  depended 
upon  his  compliance.  He  was  accordingly  appre- 
hended, tried,  and  convicted  on  his  brother's  evi- 
dence ;  and  then  he  confessed  the  particulars  of  his 
exposing  the  infant.  He  denied,  indeed,  that  he 
had  any  thought  the  child  would  perish,  and  de- 
clared he  intended  it  as  a  present  to  a  gentleman 
at  whose  gate  it  was  laid :  but  as  he  appeared  to  be 
a  hardened  miscreant,  devoid  of  humanity,  stained 
with  the  complicated  crimes  of  tyranny,  fraud, 
rapine,  incest,  and  murder,  very  little  credit  is  due 
to  his  declaration. — In  the  course  of  the  same 
month,  part  of  Westminster  was  grievously  alarmed 
by  a  dreadful  conflagration,  which  broke  out  in  the 
house  of  a  cabinet  maker  near  Covent-garden, 
raged  with  great  fury,  and  reduced  near  twenty 
houses  to  ashes.  Many  others  were  damaged, 
and  several  persons  either  burned  in  their  apart- 
ments, or  buned  under  the  ruins.  The  bad  conse- 
quences of  this  calamity  were  in  a  great  measure 
alleviated  by  the  humanity  of  the  public,  and 
the  generous  compassion  of  the  prince  of  Wales, 
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who  contributed  liberally  to  the  relief  of  the  suf- 
ferers. 

CLAMOUR  AGAINST  LORD  SACKVILLB. 

But  no  subject  io  mnch  engrossed  the  conver- 
sation and  passions  of  the  public  as  did  the  case  of 
lord  George  SackviUe,  who  had  by  this  time  re- 
signed his  command  in  Germany,  and  returned  to 
England  :  the  country  which,  of  all  others,  it  would 
have  been  his  interest  to  avoid  at  this  juncture,  if 
he  was  really  conscious  of  the  guilt  the  imputation 
of  which  his  character  now  sustained.  With  the 
first  tidings  of  the  battle  fought  at  Minden  the  de- 
famation of  this  officer  arrived.  He  was  accused  of 
having  disobeyed  orders,  and  his  conduct  repre- 
sented as  infamous  'in  every  particular.  These 
were  the  suggestions  of  a  vague  report,  which  no 
person  could  trace  to  its  origin  ;  yet  this  report  im- 
mediately gave  birth  to  one  of  the  most  inflamma- 
tory pamphlets  that  ever  was  exhibited  to  the  pub- 
lic. The  first  charge  had  alarmed  the  people  of 
England,  jealous  in  honour,  sudden  and  rash  in 
their  sentiments,  and  obstinately  adhering  to  the 
prejudices  they  have  espoused.  The  implied  accu- 
sation in  the  orders  of  Prince  Ferdinand,  and  the 
combustible  matter  superadded  by  the  pamphlet 
writer,  kindled  up  such  a  blase  of  indignation  in 
the  minds  of  the  people,  as  admitted  of  no  tempera- 
ment or  control.  An  abhorrence  and  detestation 
of  lord  George  SackviUe,  as  a  coward  and  a  traitor, 
became  the  universal' passion,  which  acted  by  con- 
tagion, infecting  all  degrees  of  people  from  the 
cottage  to  the  throne ;  and  no  individual,  who  had 
the  least  regard  for  his  own  character  and  quiet, 
would  venture  to  preach  up  moderation,  or  even 
advise  a  suspension  of  belief  until  more  certain  in- 
formation could  be  received.  Fresh  fuel  was  con- 
tinually thrown  in  by  obscure  authors  of  pamphlets 
and  newspapers,  who  stigmatised  and  insulted 
with  such  virulent  perseverance,  that  one  would 
have  imagined  they  were  actuated  by  personal 
motives,  not  retained  by  mercenary  booksellers, 
against  that  unfortunate  nobleman.  Not  satisfied 
with  indenting  circumstances  to  his  dishonour,  in 
his  conduct  on  the  last  occasion,  they  pretended 
to  take  a  retrospective  view  of  his  character,  and 
produced  a  number  of  anecdotes  to  his  prejudice, 
which  had  never  before  seen  the  light,  and  but 
for  this  occasion  had  probably  never  been  known. 
Not  that  all  the  writings  which  appeared  on  this 
subject  contained  fresh  matters  of  aggravation 
against  lord  George  SackviUe.  Some  writers{  either 
animated  by  the  hope  of  advantage,  or  hired  to 
betray  the  cause  which  they  undertook  to  defend, 
entered  the  lists  as  professed  .champions  of  the  ac- 
cused, assumed  the  pen  in  his  behalf,  devoid  of 
sense,  unfurnished  with  materials,  and  produced 
performances  which  could  not  fall  to  injure  his 
character  among  all  those  who  believed  that  he 
countenanced  their  endeavours,  and  supplied  them 
with  the  facts  and  arguments  of  his  defence.  Such 
precisely  was  the  state  of  the  dispute  when  lord 
George  arrived  in  London.  While  Prince  Ferdi- 
nand was  crowned  with  laurel,  while  the  king  of 
Great  Britain  approved  his  conduct,  and,  as  the 
most  glorious  mark  of  that  approbation,  invested 
him  with  the  order  of  the  garter ;  while  his  name 
was  celebrated  through  all  England,  and  extolled, 
in  the  warmest  expressions  of  hyperbole,  above  all 
the  heroes  of  antiquity ;  every  mouth  was  opened 
in  execration  of  the  late  commander  of  the  British 
troops  in  Germany.  He  was  now  made  acquainted 
with  the  partijeulars  of  his  imputed  guilt,  which  he 
had  before  indistinctly  loarned.  Ho  was  accused 
of  having  disobeyed  three  successive  orders  he  had 
received  from  the  general,  during  the  action  at 
Minden,  to  advance  with  the  cavalry  of  the  right 
wing,  which  he  commanded,  and  sustain  the  infan- 
try that  were  engaged ;  and,  after  the  cavalry  were 
put  in  motion,  of  having  halted  them  unnecessarily, 
and  marched  so  slow,  that  they  could  not  reach 
the  place  of  action  in  time  to  be  of  any  service ;  by 
which  conduct  the  opportunity  was  lost  of  attacking 
rho  enemy  when  they  gave  way,  and  rendering  the 
victory  more  glorious  and  decisive.  The  6rst  step 
which  lord  George  took  towards  his  own  vindics> 
tion  with  the  public,  was  in  printing  a  short  ad- 
dress, entreating  them  to  suspend  their  belief  with 
respect  to  his  character,  until  the  charge  bapught 
against  him  should  be  legally  discussed  by  a  court- 
martial  :  a  trial  which  he  had  already  solicited,  and 
was  in  hopes  of  obtaiuing. 


HK  DEMANDS  A  COURT-MARTIAL. 

Finding  himself  unable  to  stem  the  tide  of 
popular  prejudice,  which  flowed  against  him  with 
irresistible  impetuosity,  he  might  have  retired  in 
quiet  and  safety,  and  left  it  to  ebb  at  leisure.  This 
would  have  been  generally  deemed  a  prudential 
step;  by  aU  those  who  consider  the  unfavourable 
medium  through  which  every  particular  of  bis 
duct  must  have  been  viewed  at  that  juncture, 
by  men  who  cherished  the  most  candid  intentions ; 
when  they  reflected  upon  the  power,  influence, 
and  popularity  of  his  accuser  ;  the  danger  of  ag- 
gravating the  resentment  of  the  sovereign,  already 
too  conspicuous  ;  and  the  risk  of  hazarding  his  ha 
on  tile  honour  and  integrity  of  witnesses,  who 
might  think  their  fortunes  depended  upon  the  na- 
ture of  the  evidence  they  should  give.  Notwith- 
standing these  suggestions,  lord  George,  seemingly 
impatient  of  the  imputation  under  which  his  cha- 
racter laboured,  insisted  upon  the  privilege  of  a 
legal  trial,  which  was  granted  accordingly,  alter  the 
fudges  had  given  it  as  their  opinion  that  he  might 
be  tried  by  a  court-martial,  though  he  no  longer  re- 
tained any  commission  in  the  service.  A  court  of 
general  officers  being  appointed  and  assembled  to 
iquhe  into  bis  conduct,  the  judge-advocate  gave 
him  to  understand  that  he  was  charged  with  hav- 
ing disobeyed  the  orders  of  prince  Ferdinand,  rela- 
tive to  the  battle  of  Minden.  That  the  reader  may 
have  the  more  distinct  idea  of  the  charge,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  remind  him,  that  lord  George  SackviUe 
commanded  the  cavalry  of  the  right  wing,  consist- 
ing of  Hanoverian  and  British  horse,  disposed  in 
two  lines,  the  British  being  at  the  extremity  of  the 
right,  extending  to  the  village  of  Hartum ;  the  Ha- 
noverian cavalry  forming  the  left  that  reached 
almost  to  an  open  wood  or  grove,  which  divided 
the  horse  from  the  line  of  infantry,  particularly 
from  that  part  of  the  line  of  infantry  consisting  of 
two  brigades  of  British  foot,  the  Hanoverian  guards, 
and  Hardenberg's  regiment.  This  was  the  body  of 
troops  which  sustained  the  brant  of  the  battle  with 
the  most  incredible  courage  and  perseverance. 
They  of  their  own  accord  advanced  to  attack  the 
left  of  the  enemy's  cavalry,  through  a  most  dread 
ful  fire  of  artillery  and  small  arms,  to  which  they 
were  exposed  in  front  and  flank ;  they  withstood 
the  repeated  attacks  of  the  whole  French  gender* 
merie,  whom  at  length  they  totally  routed,  to- 
gether with  a  body  of  Saxon  troops  on  their  left  ; 
and  to  their  valour  the  victory  was  chiefly  owing. 
The  ground  from  which  these  troops  advanced  was 
a  kind  of  heath  or  plain,  which  opened  a  consider 
able  way  to  the  left,  where  the  rest  of  the  army 
was  formed  in  order  of  battle;  but  on  the  right  k 
was  bounded  by  the  wood,  on  the  other  side  of 
which  the  cavalry  of  the  right  wing  was  posted, 
having  in  front  the  village  or  Helen,  from  whence 
the  French  had  been  driven  by  the  picquets  in  the 
army  there  posted,  and  in  front  of  them  a  windmill, 
situated  in  the  middle  space  between  them  and  a 
battery  placed  on  the  left  of  the  enemy. 

Early  in  the  morning  captain  Malhorti  had,  by 
order  of  prince  Ferdinand,  posted  the  cavalry  of 
the  right  wing  in  the  situation  we  have  just  des- 
cribed ;  tine  village  of  Hartum  with  enclosures  on 
the  right,  a  narrow  wood  on  the  left,  the  viuage  of 
Halen  in  their  front,  and  a  windmill  in  the  middle 
of  an  open  plain  (  which  led  directly  to  the  enemy. 
In  this  position  lord  George  SackviUe  was  directed 
to  remain,  until  he  should  receive  further  orders; 
and  here  it  was  those  orders  were  given  which  he 
was  said  to  have  disobeyed.  Indeed  he  was  pre- 
viously charged  with  having  neglected  the  orders 
of  the  preceding  evening,  which  imported,  that 
the  horses  should  be  saddled  at  one  in  the  morning, 
though  the  tents  were  not  to  be  struck,  nor  the 
troops  under  arms,  until  they  should  receive  further 
orders.  He  was  accused  of  having  disobeyed 
these  orders,  and  of  having  come  late  into  the 
field*  after  the  cavalry  was  formed.  Captain  Wbv 
chingrode,  aide-du-camp  to  prince  Ferdinand  de- 
clared upon  oatb,  that  while  the  infantry  of  the 
right  wing  were  advancing  towards  the  enemy  for 
the  second  time,  he  was  sent  with  orders  to  lord 
George  SackviUe  to  advance  with  the  cavalry  of  the 
right  wing,  and  sustain  the  infantry,  which  was 
going  to  engage,  by  forming  the  horse  under  bis 
command  upon  the  heath,  in  a  third  line  behind  the 
regiments ;  that  he  delivered  these  orders  to  lord 
George  SackviUe,  giving  him  to  understand,  that 
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Ims  should  march  fhe  cavalry  through  the  wood 
or  trees  on  his  left  to  the  beau,  where  they  were 
to  be  formed ;  that  on  bis  return  to  the  heath,  he 
met  colonel  Fitxroy  riding  at  fall  gallop  towards 
lord  George ;  and  that  he  ( Wincbingrode)  followed 
him  back,  in  order  to  hasten  the  march  of  the  caval- 
ry. Colonel  Iigonier,  another  of  the  prince's  aides- 
de-camp,  deposed,  that  he  carried  orders  from  the 
general  to  lord  George  to  advance  with  the  cavalry, 
in  order  to  profit  from  the  disorder  which  appeared 
in  the  enemy's  cavalry ;  that  lord  George  made  no 
answer  to  these  orders,  bnt  turning  to  the  troops, 
commanded  them  to  draw  their  swords,  and  march ; 
that  the  colonel  seeing  them  advance  a  few  paces 
on  the  right  forwards,  told  his  lordship  he  must 
march  to  the  left;  that  in  the  mean  time  colonel 
Fitaroy  arriving  with  orders  for  the  British  cavalry 
only  to  advance,  lord  George  said  the  orders  were 
contradictory:  and  colonel  Ligonier  replied,  they 
differed  only  in  numbers,  but  the  destination  of  his 
march  was  the  same,  to  the  left.  Colonel  Fitaroy, 
the  third  aide-du-eamp  to  prince  Ferdinand,  gave 
evidence  that  when  he  told  lord  George  it  was  the 
prince's  order  for  the  British  cavalry  to  advance 
towards  the  left,  his  lordship  observed  that  it  was 
different  from  the  order  brought  by  colonel  Ligon- 
ier, and  he  could  not  think  the  prince  intended 
to  break  the  line ;  that  he  asked  which  way  the 
cavalry  was  to  march,  and  who  was  to  be  their 
guide ;  that  when  he  (the  aide-du-camp)  offered  to 
lead  the  column  through  the  wood  on  the  left,  his 
lordship  seemed  still  dissatisfied  with  the  order, 
saying,  it  did  not  agree  with  the  order  brought  by 
colonel  Ligonier.  and  desired  to  be  conducted  in 
person  to  the  prince,  that  he  might  have  an  explan- 
ation from  his  own  mouth ;  a  resolution  which  was 
immediately  executed.  The  next  evidence,  an  offi- 
cer of  rank  in  die  army,  made  oath  that,  in  his 
opinion,  when  the  orders  were  delivered  to*  lord 
George,  his  lordship  was  alarmed  to  a  very  great 
degree,  and  seemed  to  be  in  the  utmost  confusion. 
A  certain  nobleman,  of  high  rank  and  unblemished 
reputation,  declared,  that  captain  Wincbingrode 
having  told  him  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
cavalry  should  march,  and  form  a  line  to  .support 
the  foot,  he  had  given  orders  to  the  second  line  to 
march,  and  form  a  line  to  support  the  foot ;  that  as 
soon  as  they  arrived  at  the  place  where  the  action 
began,  he  was  met  by  colonel  Fitxroy,  with  an  order 
for  the  cavalry  to  advance  as  fast  as  possible ;  that 
in  marching  to  this  place,  an  order  came  to  halt, 
until  they  could  be  joined  by  the  first  line  of  caval- 
ry ;  that  afterwards,  in  advancing,  they  were  again 
halted  by  lord  George  Sackville  ;  that,  in  his  opin- 
ion, they  might  hare  marched  with  more  expedi- 
tion, and  even  come  up  time  enough  to  act  against 
the  enemy :  some  other  officers  who  were  examined 
on  this  subject,  agreed  with  the  marquis  in  these 
sentiments. 

Lord  George,  in  his  defence,  proved,  by  undenia- 
ble evidence,  that  he  never  received  the  orders 
issued  on  the  eve  of  the  battle,  nor  any  sort  of  inti- 
mation or  plan  of  action,  although  he  was  certainly 
entitled  to  some  such  communication,  as  command- 
er in  chief  of  the  British  forces ;  that,  nevertheless, 
the  orders  concerning  the  horses  were  obeyed  by 
those  who  received  them ;  that  lord  George,  instead 
of  loitering  or  losing  time  while  the  troops  were 
forming,  prepared  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
cavalry  on  the  first  notice  that  they  were  in  mo- 
tion ;  that  he  was  so  eager  to  perform  his  duty,  as 
to  set  out  from  his  quarters  without  even  waiting 
for  an  aide-du-camp  to  attend  him,  and  was  in  the 
field  before  any  general  officer  of  his  division.  He 
declared  that,  when  captain  Wincbingrode  delivered 
the  order  to  form  the  cavalry  in  one  line,  making  a 
third,  to  advance  and  sustain  the  infantry,  he  nei- 
ther heard  him  say  he  was  to  march  by  the  left,  nor 
saw  him  point  with  his  sword  to  the  wood  through 
which  he  was  to  pass.  Neither  of  these  directions 
were  observed  by  any  of  the  aides-do-camp  or  offi- 
cers then  present,  except  one  gentleman,  the  per- 
son who  bore  witness  to  the  confusion  in  the  looks 
and  deportment  of  his  lordship.  It  was  proved  that 
the  nearest  and  most  practicable  way  or  advancing 
against  the  enemy  was  by  the  way  of  the  windmill, 
to  the  left  of  the  village  of  Helen.  It  appeared  that 
lord  George  imagined  this  was  the  only  way  by 
which  he  should  be  ordered  to  advance  ;  that,  in  tins 
persuasion,  he  had  sent  an  officer  to  reconnoitre  the 
village  of  Halen,  as  an  object  of  importance,  as  it 
would  have  been  upon  the  flank  of  the  cavalrv  in 
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advancing  forwards ;  that  when  he  received  the 
der  from  Winehingrode  to  form  die  line,  and  i 
ranee,  he  still  imagined  mis  was  his  route,  and  on 
this  supposition  immediately  detached  an  aide-du> 
camp  to  remove  a  regiment  of  Saxe-Gotba  which 
was  in  the  front ;  that  he  sent  a  second  to  observe 
the  place  where  the  infantry  were,  and  a  third  to 
reconnoitre  the  enemy ;  that  in  a  few  minutes  colon- 
el Ligonier  coming  up  with  an  order  from  prince 
Ferdinand  to  advance  the  cavalry,  his  lordship  imme- 
diately drew  his  sword,  and  ordered  them  to  march 
forward  by  the  windmill.  The  colonel  declared  mat 
when  he  delivered  the  order,  he  added,  "  by  the 
left ;"  but  lord  George  affirmed  that  he  heard  no 
such  direction,  nor  did  it  reach  the  ears  of  any  other 
person  then  present,  except  of  that  officer  who  wit- 
nessed to  the  same  direction  given  by  Wincbing- 
rode. It  was  proved  mat  immediately  after  the 
troops  were  put  in  motion,  colonel  Fitxroy  arrived 
with  an  order  from  prince  Ferdinand,  importing 
that  the  British  cavalry  only  should  advance  by  the 
left ;  that  lord  George  declared  their  orders  were 
contradictory,  and  seemed  the  more  puzzled,  as  he 
understood  that  both  these  gentlemen  came  off 
nearly  at  the  same  time  from  the  prince,  and  were 
probably  directed  to  communicate  the. same  order, 
it  was  therefore  natural  to  suppose  there  was  a 
mistake,  as  there  might  be  danger  in  breaking  the 
line,  as  the  route  by  the  wood  appeared  more  diffi- 
cult and  tedious  than  that  by  the  windmill,  which 
led  directly  through  open  ground  to  the  enemy ; 
and  as  he>  could  not  think  that  if  a  body  of  horse 
was  immediately  wanted  the  general  would  send  for 
the  British,  that  were  at  the  farthest  extremity  of 
the  wing,  rather  than  for  the  Hanoverian  cavalry 
who  formed  the  left  of  the  line,  and  consequently 
were  much  nearer  the  scene  of  action.  It  was 
proved  that  lord  George,  in  this  uncertainty,  resolv- 
ed to  apply  for  an  explanation  to  the  prince  in 
person,  who  he  understood  was  at  a  small  distance ; 
that  with  this  view  he  set  out  with  all  possible  ex- 
pedition ;  that  having  entered  the  wood,  and  per- 
ceived that  the  country  beyond  it  opened  sooner  to 
the  left  than  he  had  imagined,  and  captain  Smith, 
his  aide-du-camp,  advising  that  the  British  cavalry 
should  be  put  in  motion,  he  sent  back  that  gentle- 
man, with  orders  for  tbom  to  advance  by  the  left 
with  all  possible  despatch ;  that  he  rode  up  to  the 

Sieral,  who  received  him  without  any  marks  of 
pleasure,  and  ordered  him  to  bring  up  the  whole 
cavalry  of  the  right  wing  in  a  line  upon  the  heath ; 
an  order,  as  the  reader  will  perceive,  quite  different 
from  that  which  was  so  warmly  espoused  by  the 
aide-du-camp ;  that  as  the  marquis  of  Granby  had 
already  put  the  second  line  in  motion,  according  to 
a  separate  order  which  he  had  received,  and  the 
head  of  bis  column  was  already  in  view,  coming  out 
of  the  wood,  lord  George  thonght  it  necessary  to 
halt  the  troops  on  the  left  until  the  right  should 
come  into  the  line ;  and  afterwards  sent  them  or- 
ders to  march  slower,  that  two  regiments,  which 
had  been  thrown  out  of  the  line,  might  have  an 
opportunity  to  replace  themselves  in  their  proper 
stations. 

With  respect  to  the  confusion  which  one  officer 
affirmed  was  perceivable  in  the  countenanco  and 
deportment  of  this  commander,  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  other  officers  then  present  being  interrogated 
by  his  lordship,  unanimously  declared  that  they 
saw  no  such  marks  of  confusion,  but  that  he  deliver- 
ed his  orders  with  all  the  marks  of  coolness  and 
deliberation.  The  candid  reader  will  of  himself 
determine,  whether  a  man's  heart  hi  to  be  judged 
by  any  change  of  his  complexion,  granting  such  a 
change  to  have  happened ;  whether  the  evidence 
of  one  witness,  in  such  a  case,  will  weigh  against 
the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  the  officers  whose 
immediate  business  it  was  to  attend  and  observe 
the  commander :  whether  it  was  likely  that  an  offi- 
cer, who  had  been  more  than  once  in  actual  ser- 
vice, and  behaved  without  reproach,  so  as  to  attain 
such  an  eminent  rank  in  the  army,  should  exhibit 
symptoms  of  fear  and  confusion,  when  there  was 
in  reality  no  appearance  of  danger;  for  none  of 
the  orders  imported  that  he  should  attack  the  ene- 
my, but  only  advance  to  sustain  the  infantry.  The 
time  which  elapsed  from  the  first  order  he  re- 
ceived by  captain  Winehingrode,  to  the  arrival  of 
colonel  lAgonier,  did  not  exceed  eight  minutes, 
during  which  bis  aide-du-camp,  captain  Hugo,  was 
employed  in  removing  the  Saxe-Gotha  regiment 
from  the  front,  by  which  he  proposed  to  advance. 
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From  that  period  tlll.the  cavalry  actually  marched 
In  consequence  of  an  order  from  lord  George,  the 
length  of  time  was  differently  estimated  in  the 
opinion  of  different  witnesses,  but  at  a  medium 
computed  by  the  judge-advocate  at  fifteen  minute*, 
during  which  the  following  circumstances  were 
transacted :  The  troops  were  first  ordered  to  ad- 
ranee  forwards,  then  halted;  the  contradictory 
orders  arrived  and  were  disputed ;  the  commander 
desired  the  two  aides-du-camp  to  agree  about  which 
was  the  precise  order,  and  he  would  obey  it  imme- 
diately :  each  insisting  upon  that  which  he  had  de- 
livered, lord  George  hastened  to  the  general  for  an 
explanation ;  and,  as  he  passed  the  wood,  sent  back 
captain  Smith  to  the  right  of  the  cavalry,  which 
was  at  a  considerable  distance,  to  put  the  British 
home  in  motion.  We  shall  not  pretend  to  determine 
whether  the  commander  of  such  an  important  body 
may  be  excusable  for  hesitating,  when  he  received 
contradictory  orders  at  the  same  time,  especially 
when  both  orders  run  counter  to  his  own  judgment, 
whether  in  that  case  it  is  allowable  for  him  to  sus- 
pend the  operation  for  a  few  minutes,  in  order  to 
consult  in  person  the  commander  in  chief  about  a 
step  of  such  consequence  to  the  preservation  of  the 
whole  army.  Neither  will  we  venture  to  decide 
dogmatically  on  the  merits  of  the  march,  after  the 
cavalry  were  put  in  motion ;  whether  they  marched 
too  slow,  or  were  unnecessarily  halted  in  their  way 
to  the  heath.  It  was  proved,  indeed,  that  lord 
George  was  always  remarkably  slow  in  his  move- 
ments of  cavalry,  on  the  supposition  that  if  horses 
are  blown  they  must  be  unfit  for  service,  and  that 
the  least  hurry  is  apt  to  disorder  the  lino  of  horse 
to  such  a  degree,  as  would  rob  them  of  their  proper 
effect,  and  render  all  their  efforts  abortive.  This 
being  the  system  of  lord  George  Sackville,  it  may 
deserve  consideration,  whether  he  could  deviate 
from  it  on  this  delicate  occasion,  without  renounc- 
ing the  dictates  of  his  own  judgment  and  discretion ; 
and  whether  he  was  at  liberty  to  use  his  own  judg- 
ment, after  having  received  the  order  to  advance. 
After  all,  whether  be  was  intentionally  guilty;  and 
what  were  the  motives  by  which  he  was  really  actu- 
ated, are  questions  which  his  own  conscience  alone 
can  solve.  Even  granting  him  to  have  hesitated 
from  perplexity,  to  have  lingered  from  vexation, 
to  have  failed  through  error  of  judgment,  he  will 
probably  find  favour  with  the  candid  and  humane 
part  of  his  fellow-subjects,  when  they  reflect  upon 
the  nature  of  his  situation,  placed  at  the  head  of 
such  a  body  of  cavalry,  uninstructed  and  uninform- 
ed of  plan  or  circumstance,  divided  from  the  rest  of 
the  army,  unacquainted  with  the  operations  of  the 
day,  chagrined  with  doubt  and  disappointment,  and 
perplexed  by  contradictory  orders,  neither  of  which 
he  could  execute  without  ottering  violence  to  his 
own  judgment ;  when  they  consider  the  endeavours 
he  used  to  manifest  his  obedience ;  the  last  distinct 
order  .which  he  in  person  received  and  executed; 
that  mankind  are  liable  to  mistakes ;  that  the  cav- 
alry were  not  originally  intended  to  act,  as  appears 
in  the  account  of  the  battle  published  at  the  Hague, 
by  the  authority  of  prince  Ferdinand,  expressly 
declaring  that  the  cavalry  on  the  right  did  not  act, 
because  it  was  destined  to  sustain  the  infantry,  in 
a  third  line ;  that  if  it  had  really  been  designed  for 
action,  it  ought  either  to  have  been  posted  in  ano- 
ther place,  or  permitted  to  advance  straight  for- 
wards by  the  windmill,  according  to  the  idea  of  its 
commander ;  finally,  when  they  recall  to  view  the 
general  confusion  that  seems  to  have  prevailed 
through  the  manoeuvres  of  that  morning,  and  re- 
member some  particulars  of  the  action ;  that  the 
brigades  of  British  artillery  had  no  orders  until  they 
applied  to  lord  George  SackviUe,  who  directed  them 
to  the  spot  where  they  acquitted  themselves  with 
so  much  honour  and  effect,  in  contributing  to  the 
success  of  the  day ;  that  the  glory  and  advantage 
acquired  by  the  few  brigades  of  infantry,  who  may 
be  said  to  have  defeated  the  whole  French  army, 
was  in  no  respect  owing  to  any  general  or  particular 
orders  or  instructions,  but  entirely  flowing  from  tbe 
native  valour  of  the  troops,  and  the  spirited  conduct 
of  their  immediate  commanders ;  and  that  a  great 
number  of  officers  in  the  allied  army,  even  of  those 
who  remained  on  the  open  heath,  never  saw  the 
face  of  the  enemy,  or  saw  them  at  such  a  distance 
that  they  could  not  distinguish  more  than  the  hats 
and  the  arms  of  the  British  regiments  with  which 
they  were  engaged.  With  respect  to  the  imputation 
of  cowardice  levelled  at  lord  George  by  the  un  think. 


ing  multitude,  and  circulated  with  such 
and  clamour,  we  ought  to  consider  it  as  a 
cusation,  which  die  bravest  of  men,  even  die  great 
duke  of  Marlborough,  could  not  escape;  we  ought 
to  receive  it  as  a  dangerous  supposition,  which 
strikes  at  the  root  of  character,  and  may  blast  that 
honour  in  a  moment  which  the  soldier  has  acquired 
in  a  long  course  of  painful  service,  at  the  continual 
hasard  of  bis  life :  we  ought  to  distrust  it  as  a  ma- 
lignant charge,  altogether  inconsistent  with  the 
former  conduct  of  the  person  accused,  as  veil  as 
with  his  subsequent  impatience  and  perseverance 
in  demanding  a  trial,  to  which  he  never  would  have 
been  called ;  a  trial  which,  though  his  life  was  at 
stake,  and  his  cause  out  of  countenance,  he  sus- 
tained with  such  courage,  fortitude,  and  presence 
of  mind,  as  even  his  enemies  themselves  could  not 
help  admiring.  Thus  have  we  given  a  succinct 
detail  of  tins  remarkable  affair,  with  that  spirit  of 
impartiality,  that  sacred  regard  to  truth,  winch  the 
importance  of  history  demands.  To  the  best  of  oar 
recollection,  we  have  forgot  no  essential  article  of 
the  accusation^  nor  suppressed  any  material  circum- 
stance urged  m  defence  of  lord  George  Sackville. 
Unknown  to  his  person,  unconnected  with  Us 
friends,  unmoved  by  fear,  unbiassed  by  interest,  we 
have  candidly  obeyed  the  dictates  of  justice,  and 
the  calls  of  humanity,  in  our  endeavours  to  dissipate 
tbe  clouds  of  prejudice  and  misapprehension; 
warmed,  perhaps,  with  an  honest  disdain  at  the 
ungenerous,  and  in  our  opinion,  unjust  persecu- 
tion, which  previous  to  his  trial,  an  officer  of  rank, 
service,  ana  character,  the  descendant  of  an  illus- 
trious family,  the  son  of  a  nobleman  universally 
respected,  a  Briton,  a  fellow-subject,  hud  under- 
gone. 

SENTENCE  O?  THE  COURT-MARTIAL. 

Taa  court-martial  having  examined  the  evidence 
and  heard  the  defence,  gave  judgment  in  these 
words  :  "  The  court,  upon  due  consideration  of  the 
whole  matter  before  them,  is  of  opinion  that  lord 
George  Sackville  is  guilty  of  having  disobeyed  the 
orders  of  nrince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick,  whom  he 
was,  by  his  commission  and  instructions,  directed 
to  obey  as  commander  in  chief,  according  to  the 
rules  of  war ;  and  it  is  the  further  opinion  of  this 
court,  that  the  said  lord  George  Sackville  is,  and 
he  is  hereby  adjudged,  unfit  to  serve  his  majesty  in 
any  military  capacity  whatsoever."  His  sentence 
was  confirmed  by  die  king,  who  moreover  signified 
his  pleasure  that  it  should  be  given  out  In  pubfie 
orders,  not  only  in  Britain,  but  in  America,  and 
every  quarter  of  the  globe  where  any  English  troops 
happened  to  be,  that  officers  being  convinced  that 
neither  high  birth  nor  great  employments  can  shel- 
ter offences  of  such  a  nature,  and  that  seeing  they 
are  subject  to  censures  much  worse  than  death  to  a 
man  who  has  any  sense  of  honour,  they  may  avoid 
the  fatal  consequences  arising  from  disobedience  of 
orders.  To  complete  the  disgrace  of  this  unfortu- 
nate general,  his  majesty  in  council  called  for  tbe 
council-book,  and  ordered  the  name  of  lord  George 
Sackville  to  be  struck  out  of  the  list  of  privy-coun- 
sellors. 

EARL  FERRERS  APPREHENDED. 

To  is  summer  was  distinguished  by  another  trial 
still  more  remarkable.  Laurence  earl  Ferrers,  a 
nobleman  of  a  violent  spirit,  who  had  committed 
many  outrages,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  all  who  knew 
•him,  given  manifold  proofs  of  insanity,  at  length 
perpetrated  a  murder,  which  subjected  fahn  to  the 
cognizance  of  justice.  His  deportment  to  his  lady 
was  so  brutal,  that  application  had  been  made  to 
the  house  of  peers,  and  a  separation  effected  by 
act  of  parliament.  Trustees  were  nominated  ;  and 
one  Mr.  Johnson,  who  had.  during  the  best  part  of 
his  life,  been  employed  in  the  family,  was  now  ap- 
pointed receiver  of  the  estates,  at  the  earl's  owa 
request.  The  conduct  of  this  man,  in  the  course 
of  his  stewardship,  gave  umbrage  to  lord  Ferrers, 
whose  disposition  was  equally  jealous  and  vindic- 
tive. He  imagined  all  bis  own  family  had  conspired 
against  bis  interest,  and  that  Johnson  was  one  of 
their  accomplices ;  that  he  had  been  instrumental 
in  obtaining  the  act  of  parliament,  which  fab  lord- 
ship considered  as  a  grievous  hardship ;  that  he 
had  disappointed  him  in  regard  to  a  certain  contract 
about  oou-mines ;  in  a  word,  that  there  was  a  col- 
lusion between  Johnson  and  the  earl's  adversaries, 
Fired  with  these  suppositions,  he  first 
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ib  rwwifiiMint,  by  giving  Johnson  notice  to  quit 
be  farm  which  he  possessed  on  the  estate ;  bat 
lading  the  trustees  had  confirmed  the  lease,  he 
letermined  to  gratify  his  revenge  by  assassination, 
nd  laid  his  play  accordingly.  On  Sunday  the  thir- 
seenth  of  January  he  appointed  this  unhappy  man 
jo  come  to  his  house  on  the  Friday  following,  in 
nrder  to  peruse  papers,  or  settle  accounts;  and 
fohnson  went  thitber  without  the  least  suspicion  of 
what  was  prepared  for  his  reception  :  for  although 
le  was  no  stranger  to  his  lordship's  dangerous  dis- 
position ;  and  knew  he  had  some  time  before  in- 
sured bis  displeasure,  yet  he  imagined  his  resent- 
nent  had  entirely  subsided,  as  the  earl  had  of  late 
>ehaved  to  him  with  remarkable  complacency.  He 
herefore,  at  the  time  appointed,  repaired  to  his 
ordship's  house  at  Stanton,  in  Leicestershire,  at  the 
listance  of  a  short  mile  from  his  own  habitation, 
md  was  admitted  by  a  maid-servant.  The  earl  had 
lismissed  every  person  in  the  house,  upon  various 
pretences,  except  three  women  who  were  left  in 
lie  kitchen.  Johnson,  advancing  to  the  door  of  his 
ipartment,  was  received  by  bis  lordship,  who  de- 
iired  him  to  walk  into  another  room,  where  he  joined 
lim  in  a  few  minutes,  and  then  die  door  was  locked 
>n  the  inside.  After  a  great  deal  of  warm  expostul- 
ation, the  earl  insisted  upon  his  subscribing  a  paper, 
icknowledging  himself  a  -villain ;  and  on  his  refusing 
o  comply  with  this  demand,  declared  he  would  put 
lim  to  death.  In  rain  the  unfortunate  man  remon- 
itrated  against  this  cruel  injustice,  and  deprecated 
he  indignation  of  this  furious  nobleman.  He  re- 
named deaf  to  all  his  entreaties,  drew  forth  a  pistol, 
vbich  he  had  loaded  for  the  purpose,  and  command- 
ng  him  to  implore  Heaven's  mercy  on  his  knees, 
hot  him  through  the  body,  while  be  remained  in 
hat  supplicating  attitude.  The  consequence  of  this 
violence  was  not  immediate  death :  but  his  lordship, 
teeing  the  wretched  victim  still  alive  and  sensible, 
hough  agonised  with  pain,  felt  a  momentary  mo- 
ion  of  pity.  He  ordered  his  servants  to  convey 
Iffr.  Johnson  up  stairs  to  a  bed,  to  send  for- a  sur- 
geon, and  gave  immediate  notice  of  the  accident  to 
he  wounded  man's  family.  When  Mr.  Johnson's 
laughter  came  to  the  house,  she  was  met  by  the 
sari,  who  told  her  he  had  shot  her  father  on  pur- 
pose, and  with  deliberation.  The  same  declaration 
le  made  to  the  surgeon,  on  his  arrival.  He  stood 
>y  him  while  he  examined  the  wound,  described 
be  manner  in  which  the  ball  had  penetrated,  and 
teemed  surprised  that  it  should  be  lodged  within 
be  body.  When  he  demanded  the  surgeon's  opinion 
>f  the  wound,  the  operator  thought  proper  to  tem- 
porise, for  his  own  safety,  as  well  as  for  the  sake 
>f  the  public,  lest  the  earl  should  take  some  other 
iesperate  step,  or  endeavour  to  escape.  He  there- 
fore amused  him  with  hopes  of  Johnson's  recovery, 
about  which  he  now  seemed  extremely  anxious. 
He  supported  his  spirits  by  immoderate  drinking, 
after  having  retired  to  another  apartment  with  the 
surgeon,  whom  he  desired  to  take  all  possible  care 
rf  his  patient.  He  declared,  however,  that  he  did 
not  repent  of  what  he  had  done ;  that  Johnson  was 
%  villain,  who  deserved  to  die  ;  that,  in  case  of  his 
ieath,  he  (the  earl)  would  surrender  himself  to  the 
bouse  of  peers  and  take  his  trial.  He  said  he  could 
justify  the  action  to  his  own  conscience,  and  owned 
bis  intention  was  to  have  killed  Johnson  outright ; 
but  as  he  still  survived,  and  was  in  pain,  he  desired 
that  all  possible  means  might  be  used  for  his  recov- 
ery. Nor  did  he  seem  altogether  neglectful  of  bis 
own  safety :  he  endeavoured  to  tamper  with  the 
rargeon,  and  suggest  what  evidence  he  should  give 
when  called  before  a  court  of  juntice.  He  continued 
to  drink  himself  into  a  state  of  intoxication,  and  all 
the  cruelty  of  his  hate  seemed  to  return.  He  would 
not  allow  the  wounded  man  to  be  removed  to  his 
own  house ;  saying,  he  would  keep  him  under  bis 
own  roof  that  he  might  plague  the  villain.  He  re- 
turned to  the  chamber  where  Johnson  lay,  insulted 
him  with  the  most  opprobrious  language,  threatened 
to  shoot  him  through  the  head,  and  could  hardly  be 
restrained  from  committing  further  acts  of  violence 
on  the  poor  man,  who  was  already  in  extremity. 
After  he  retired  to  bed,  the  surgeon  procured  a 
sufficient  number  of  assistants,  who  conveyed  Mr. 
Johnson  in  an  easy-chair  to  his  own  house,  where 
he  expired  that  same  morning  in  great  agonies. 
The  same  surgeon  assembled  a  number  of  armed 
men  to  seise  the  murderer,  who  at  first  threatened 
resistance,  but  was  soon  apprehended, endeavouring 
to  make  bis  escape,  ana  committed  to  the  county 
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6 risen.  Prom  thence  he  was  conveyed  to  London 
y  the  jailer  of  Leicester,  and  conducted  by  the 
usher  of  the  black  rod  and  bis  deputy  into  the  house 
of  lords,  where  the  coroner's  inquest,  and  the  affi- 
davits touching  the  murder,  being  read,  the  jailer 
delivered  up  his  prisoner  to  the  care  of  the  black 
rod,  and  he  was  immediately  committed  to  the 
Tower.  He  appeared  very  calm,  composed,  and 
unconcerned,  from  the  time  of  his  being  apprehend- 
ed ;  conversed  coolly  on  the  subject  of  his  impris- 
onment; made  very  pertinent  remarks  upon  the 
nature  of  the  habeas  corpus  act  of  parliament,  of 
which  he  hoped  to  avail  himself ;  and  when  they 
withdrew  from  the  house  of  peers,  desired  he  might 
not  be  visited  by  any  of  his  relations  or  acquaint- 
ances. His  understanding,  which  was  naturally 
good,  had  been  well  cultivated ;  his  arguments 
were  rational,  but  his  conduct  was  frantic. 

TRIED  BY  THE  HOUSE  OF  PEERS. 
Thi  circumstances  of  tins  assassination  appeared 
so  cruel  and  deliberate,  that  the  people  criea  aloud 
for  vengeance ;  and  the  government  gave  up  the 
offender  to  the  justice  of  his  country.  The  lord- 
keeper  Henley  was  appointed  lord  high  steward 
for  the  trial  of  earl  Ferrers,  and  sat  in  state  with 
all  the  peers  and  judges  in  Westminster-hall,  which 
was  for  this  purpose  converted  into  a  very  august 
tribunal.  On  the  sixteenth  day  of  April  the  delin- 
quent was  brought  from  the  Tower  in  a  coach,  at- 
tended by  the  mayor  of  the  Tower,  the  gentleman- 
jailer,  the  wardours,  and  a  detachment  of  the  foot 
guards.  He  was  brought  into  court  about  ten ;  and 
the  lord  steward  with  the  peers  taking  their  places, 
he  was  arraigned  aloud  in  the  midst  of  an  infinite 
concourse  of  people,  including  many  foreigners, 
who  seemed  wonderfully  struck  with  the  magnifi- 
cence and  solemnity  of  the  tribunal.  The  murder 
was  fully  proved  by  unquestionable  evidence :  but 
the  earl  pleaded  insanity  of  mind ;  and,  in  order  to 
establish  this  plea,  called  many  witnesses  to  attest 
his  lunacy  in  a  variety  of  instances,  which  seemed 
too  plainly  to  indicate  a  disordered  imagination: 
unfounded  jealousy  of  plots  and  conspiracies,  un- 
connected ravings,  fits  of  musing,  incoherent  ejacu- 
lations, sudden  starts  of  fury,  denunciations  of 
unprovoked  revenge,  frantic  gesticulations,  and  a 
strange  caprice  of  temper,  were  proved  to  have 
distinguished  his  conduct  and  deportment.  It  ap- 
peared that  lunacy  had  been  a  family  taint,  and 
affected  divers  of  his  lordship's  relations ;  that  a 
solicitor  of  reputation  had  renounced  his  business 
on  the  full  persuasion  of  his  being  disordered  in 
his  brain ;  that  long  before  this  unhappy  event,  his 
nearest  relations  had  deliberated  upon  the  expedi- 
ency of  taking  out  a  commission  or  lunacy  against 
him,  and  were  prevented  by  no  other  reason  than 
the  apprehension  of  being  convicted  of  scandatum 
magnatum,  should  the  jury  find  bis  lordship  compos 
mentis;  a  circumstance  which,  in  all  probability, 
would  have  happened,  inasmuch  as  the  earl's  mad- 
ness did  not  appear  in  his  conversation,  but  in  his 
conduct.  A  physician  of  eminence,  whose  practice 
was  confined  to  persons  labouring  under  this  infir- 
mity, declared,  that  the  particulars  of  the  earl's 
deportment  and  personal  behaviour  seemed  to  in- 
dicate lunacy.  Indeed,  all  his  neighbours  and  ac- 
quaintances had  long  considered  him  as  a  madman ; 
and  a  certain  noble  lord  declared  in  the  house  of 
peers,  when  the  bill  of  separation  was  on  the  carpet, 
that  he  looked  upon  him  in  the  light  of  a  maniac  ; 
and  that  if  some  effectual  step  was  not  taken  to 
divest  bun  of  the  power  of  doing  mischief,  he  did 
not  doubt  but  that  one  day  they  should  have  oc- 
casion to  try  him  for  murder.  The  lawyers,  who 
managed  the  prosecution  in  behalf  of  the  crown, 
endeavoured  to  invalidate  the  proofs  of  his  lunacy, 
by  observing  that  his  lordship  was  never  so  much 
deprived  of  his  reason  but  that  be  could  distin- 
guish between  good  and  evil ;  that  the  murder  he 
had  committed  was  the  effect  of  revenge  for  a 
conceived  injury  of  some  standing ;  that  the  ma- 
lice was  deliberate,  and  the  plan  artfully  con- 
ducted ;  that  immediately  after  the  deed  was  per- 
petrated, the  earl's  conversation  and  reasoning 
were  cool  and  consistent,  until  he  drank  himself  in- 
to a  state  of  intoxication ;  that  in  the  opinion  of  the 
greatest  lawyers,  no  criminal  can  avail  himself  of 
the  plea  of  lunacy,  provided  the  crime  was  com- 
mitted during  a  lucid  interval :  but  his  lordship, 
far  from  exhibiting  any  marks  of  insanity,  had  in 
the  course  of  this  trial  displayed  uncommon  under* 
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standing  and  sagacity  in  examining  the  witnesses* 
and  making  many  shrewd  and  pertinent  observa- 
tions on  the  evidence  which  was  given.  These 
sentiments  were  conformable  to  the  opinion  of  the 
peers,  who  unanimously  declared  him  guilty. — 
After  all,  in  examining  the  vicious  actions  of  a  man 
who  has  betrayed  manifest  and  manifold  symptoms 
of  insanity,  it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  those  which 
are  committed  during  the  lucid  interval.  The  sug- 
gestions of  madness  are  often  momentary  and  tran- 
sient ;  the  determinations  of  a  lunatic,  though  gene- 
rally rash  and  instantaneous,  are  sometimes  the 
result  of  artful  contrivance  ;  but  there  is  always  an 
absurdity  which  is  the  criterion  of  the  disease, 
either  uTthe  premises  or  conclusion.  The  earl,  it 
is  true,  had  formed  a  deliberate  plan  for  the  perpe- 
tration of  the  murder ;  but  he  had  taken  do  pre- 
cautions for  his  own  safety  or  escape  :  and  this 
neglect  will  the  more  plainly  appear  to  have  been 
the  criterion  of  insanity,  if  we  reflect  that  he  justi- 
fied what  he  had  done  as  a  meritorious  action ;  and 
declared  he  would,  upon  Mr.  Johnson's  death,  sur- 
render himself  to  the  house  of  lords.  Had  he  been 
impelled  to  this  violence  by  a  sudden  gust  of  passion 
it  could  not  be  expected  that  he  should  have  taken 
any  measure  for  nis  own  preservation ;  but  as  it 
was  the  execution  of  a  deliberate  scheme,  and  his 
lordship  was  by  no  means  defective  in  point  of  in- 
genuity, he  might  easily  have  contrived  means  for 
concealing  the  murder,  until  he  should  have  ac- 
complished his  escape :  and,  in  our  opinion,  any 
other  than  a  madman  would  either  have  taken  some 
such  measures,  or  formed  some  plan  for  the  conceal- 
ment of  his  own  guilt.  The  design  itself  seems  to 
have  been  rather  an  intended  sacrifice  to  justice 
than  a  gratification  of  revenge.  Neither  do  we 
think  that  the  sanity  of  his  mind  was  ascertained  by 
the  accuracy  and  deliberation  with  which  he  made 
his  remarks,  and  examined  the  evidence  at  his  trial. 
The  influence  of  his  frenay  might  be  past ;  though 
it  was  no  sign  of  sound  reason  to  supply  the  prose- 
cutor with  such  an  argument  to  his  prejudice.  Had 
his  judgment  been  really  unimpaired,  he  might 
have  assumed  the  mask  of  lunacy  for  his  own  pre- 
servation. 

The  trial  was  continued  for  two  days ;  and  on  the 
third  the  lord  steward,  after  having  made  a  short 
speech  touching  the  heinous  nature  of  the  offence, 
pronounced  the  same  sentence  of  death  upon  the 
earl  which  malefactors  of  the  lowest  clrfss  undergo : 
that  from  the  Tower,  in  which  he  was  imprisoned, 
he  should,  on  the  Monday  following,  be  led  to  the 
common  place  of  execution,  there  to  be  hanged  by 
the  neck,  and  his  body  be  afterwards  dissected  and 
anatomized.  This  last  part  of  the  sentence  seemed 
to  shock  the  criminal  extremely :  he  changed  col- 
our, his  jaw  quivered,  and  he  appeared  to  be  in 
Eeat  agitation ;  but  during  the  remaining  part  of 
i  life  he  behaved  with  surprising  composure,  and 
even  unconcern.  After  he  had  received  sentence, 
the  lords,  his  judges,  by  virtue  of  a  power  vested  in 
them,  respited  his  execution  for  one  month,  that  he 
might  have  time  to  settle  his  temporal  and  spiritual 
concerns.  Before  sentence  was  passed  the  earl 
read  a  paper,  in  which  he  begged  pardon  of  their 
lordships  for  the  trouble  he  had  given,  as  well  as 
for  having,  against  his  own  inclination,  pleaded 
lunacy  at  the  request  of  bis  friends.  He  thanked 
them  for  the  candid  trial  with  which  he  had  been  in- 
dulged, and  entreated  their  lordships  to  recommend 
him  to  the  king  for  mercy.  He  afterwards  sent  a 
letter  to  his  majesty,  remonstrating,  that  he  was  the 
representative  of  a  very  ancient  and  honourable 
family,  which  had  been  allied  to  the  crown  ;  and 
requesting  that,  if  he  could  not  be  favoured  with  the 
species  of  death  which  in  cases  of  treason  distin- 

Iruishe*  the  nobleman  from  the  plebeian,  he  might  at 
east,  out  of  consideration  for  his  family,  be  allowed 
to  suffer  in  the  Tower,  rather  than  at  the  common 
place  of  execution  ;  -hut  this  indulgence  .was  refus- 
ed. From  his  return  to  the  Tower  to  the  day  of  his 
execution,  he  betrayed  no  mark  of  apprehension 
or  impatience  ;  but  regulated  his  affairs  with  pre- 
cision, and  conversed  without  concern  or  restraint. 

EARL  FERRERS  EXECUTED. 

On  the  fifth  day  of  May,  his  body  being  demand- 
ed by  the  sheriffs  at  the  Tower-gate,  in  consequence 
of  a  writ  under  the  great  seal  of  England,  directed 
to  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  his  lordship  desired 
permission  to  go  In  his  own  landau  ;  and  appeared 
gaily  dressed  in  a  light  coloured  suit  of  clothes, 


embroidered  with  silver.  He  waa  attended  in  (he 
landau  by  one  of  the  sheriffs,  and  the  chaplain  of 
the  Tower,  followed  by  the  chariots  of  the  Shavian, 
a  mourning  coach  and  six,  filled  with  his  friends, 
and  a  hearse  for  the  conveyance  of  his  body.  He 
was  guarded  by  a  posse  of  constables,  a  party  of 
horse  grenadiers,  and  a  detachment  of  infantry; 
and  in  this  manner  the  procession  moved  from  the 
Tower,  through  an  infinite  concourse  of  people,  to 
Tyburn,  where  the  gallows,  and  the  scaflold  erected 
under  it,  appeared  covered  with  black  baise.  The 
earl  behaved  with  great  composure  to  Mr.  aheriff 
YaQlant,  who  attended  him  in  the  landau :  be  ob- 
served that  the  gayety  of  his  apparel  might  seem 
odd  on  such  an  occasion,  but  (hat  he  had  particular 
reasons  for  wearing  that  suit  of  clothes ;  he  took 
notice  of  the  vast  multitude  which  crowded  round 
hhn,  brought  thither,  he  supposed,  by  curiosity  to 
see  a  nobleman  hanged  :  he  told  the  sheriff  he  had 
applied  to  the  king  by  letter,  that  be  might  be  per- 
mitted to  die  in  the  tower,  where  the  earl  of  Fssrn, 
one  of  his  ancestors,  had  been  beheaded  in  the  reign 
of  queen  Elisabeth ;  an  application  which,  he  said, 
he  had  made  with  the  more  confidence,  as  he  had 
the  honour  to  quarter  part  of  his  majesty's 
He  expressed  some  displeasure  at  being 
as  a  common  felon,  exposed  to  the  eyes  of  such  a 
multitude.  The  chaplain,  who  had  never  been  ad- 
mitted to  him  before,  hinting  that  some  account  at 
his  lordship's  sentiments  on  religjpn  would  be  ex- 
pected by  the  public,  he  made  answer  that  he  did 
not  think  himself  accountable  to  the  public  for  has 
private  sentiments ;  that  he  had  always  adored  one 
God,  the  creator  of  the  universe ;  and  with  respect 
to  any  particular  opinions  of  bis  own,  he  had  never 
propagated  them,  or  endeavoured  to  make  prose- 
lytes, because  he  thought  it  was  criminal  to  disturb 
the  established  religion  of  his  country,  as  lord 
Bolingbroke  had  done  by  the  publication  of  his 
-  writings.  He  added,  that  the  great  uumber  of  sects, 
and  the  multiplication  of  religious  disputes,  had 
almost  banished  morality.  With  regard  to  the  crime 
for  which  he  suffered,  he  declared  that  he  had  no 
malice  against  Mr.  Johnson  ;  and  that  the  murder 
was  owing  to  a  perturbation  of  mind,  occasioned  by 
a  variety  of  crosses  aud  vexations.  When  he  ap- 
proached the  place  of  execution,  he  expressed  an 
earnest  desire  to  see  and  take  leave  of  a  certain 
person  who  waited  in  a  coach,  a  person  for  whom 
he  entertained  the  most  sincere  regard  and  affection : 
but  the  sheriff  prudently  observing  that  such  an 
interview  might  shock  biro,  at  a  time  when«he  had 
occasion  for  all  his  fortitude  and  recollection,  he 
acquiesced  in  the  justness  of  the  remark,  and  de- 
livered to  him  a  pocket-book,  a  ring,  and  a  purse, 
desiring  they  might  be  given  to  that  person,  whom 
he  now  declined  seeing.  On  his  arrival  at  Tyburn 
he  came  out  of  the  landau,  and  ascended  the  scaffold, 
with  a  firm  step  and  undaunted  countenance.  He 
refused  to  join  the  chaplain  in  his  devotions  ;  but 
kneeling  with  him  on  black  cushions,  he  repeated 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  which  he  said  he  had  always 
admired ;  and  added,  with  great  energy,  "  O  Lord, 
forgive  me  all  my  errors,  pardon  all  my  sins.** 
After  this  exercise,  be  presented  his  watch  to  Mr. 
sheriff  Vaiuant ;  thanked  him  and  the  other  gentle 
men  for  all  their  civilities ;  and  signified  his  desire 
of  being  buried  at  Breden,  or  Stanton,  in  Letces* 
tershire.  Finally,  he  gratified  the  executioner  with 
a  purse  of  money  ;  then,  the  halter  being  adjusted 
to  his  neck,  he  stepped  upon  a  little  stage,  erected 
upon  springs,  on  the  middle  of  the  scaffold ;  and, 
the  cap  being  pulled  over  his  eyes,  the  sheriff 
made  a  signal,  at  which  the  stage  fell  'from  under 
his  feet,  and  he  was  left  suspended.  His  body, 
having  hung  an  hour  and  five  minutes,  was  cut  down, 
placed  iu  the  hearse,  and  conveyed  to  the  public 
theatre  for  dissection ;  where  being  opened,  and 
lying  for  some  days  as  the  subject  of  a  public  lecture, 
at  length  it  was  carried  off.  and  privately  interred. 
Without  all  doubt,  this  unhappy  nobleman's  dispo- 
sition was  so  dangerously  mischievous,  that  it  became 
necessary,  for  the  good  of  society,  either  to  confine 
hhn  for  hfc,  as  an  incorrigible  lunatic,  or  give  hhn 
un  at  once  as  a  sacrifice  to  justice.  Perhaps  it 
might  bo  no  absurd  or  unreasonable  regulation 
in  the  legislative,  to  divest  all  lunatics  of  the 
privilege  of  insanity,  and,  in  cases  of  enormity, 
subject  them  to  the  common  penalties  of  the  law.; 
for  though,  in  the  eye  of  casuistry,  consciousness 
must  enter  into  the  constitution  of  guilt,  the  conse- 
quences of  murder  committed  by  amnaiac  may  be  as 
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pernicious  to  society  as  those  of  the  most  criminal 
and  deliberate  assassination :  and  the  punishment 
of  death  can  be  hardly  deemed  unjust  or  rigorous, ' 
when  inflicted  upon  a  mischievous  being,  divested  > 
of  all  the  perceptions  of  reason  and  humanity.    At  I 
any  rate,  as  the  nobility  of  England  are  raised  by  ! 
many  illustrious  distinctions  above  the  level  of  pie- 1 
beians,  and  as  they  are  eminently  distinguished  | 
from  them  in  suffering  punishment  for  high  treason,  ■ 
which  die  law  considers  as  the  most  atrocious  crime  ' 
that  can  be  committed,  it  might  not  be  unworthy  of 
the  notice  of  the  legislature  to  deliberate  whether 
some  such  pre-eminence  ought  not  to  be  extended 
to  noblemen  convicted  of  other  crimes ;  in  order  to 
alleviate  as  much  as  possible  the  disgrace  of  noble 
families  which  have  deserved  well  oftheir  country : 
to  avoid  any  circumstance  that  may  tend  to  dimm- 
ish the  lustre  of  the  English  nobility  in  the  eyes  of 
foreign  nations ;  or  to  bring  it  into  contempt  with 
the  common  people  of  our  own,  already  too  licentious, 
and  prone  to  abolish  those  distinctions  which  serve 
as  the  basis  of  decorum,  order,  and  subordination. 

ASSASSINATION  OP  MR.  MATTHEWS. 

Hon  icidb  is  the  reproach  of  England :  one  would 
imagine  there  is  something  in  the  climate  of  this 
country,  that  not  only  disposes  the  natives  to  this 
inhuman  outrage,  but  even  infects  foreigners  who 
reside  among  them.  Certain  it  is,  high  passions 
win  break  out  into  the  most  enormous  violence  in 
that  country  where  they  are  least  controlled  by  the 
restraint  of  regulation  and  discipline ;  and  it  is 
equally  certain,  that  in  no  civilised  country  under 
the  sun  there  is  such  a  relaxation  of  discipline  ei- 
ther religious  or  civil,  as  in  England.  The  month  of 
August  produced  a  remarkable  instance  of  desper- 
ate revenge,  perpetrated  by  one  Stirn,  a  native  of 
Hesse-Cassel,  inflamed  and  exasperated  by  a  false 

Sunctiho  of  honour.  This  unhappy  young  man  was 
escended  of  a  good  family,  and  possessed  many 
Accomplishments  both  of  mind  and  person :  but  hu 
character  was  distinguished  by  sucn  a  jealous  sen- 
sibility, as  rendered  him  unhappy  in  himself,  and 
disagreeable  to  his  acquaintance.    After  having  for 
some  years  performed  the  office  of  usher  in  a  board- 
ing-school he  was  admitted  to  the  house  of  one  Mr. 
Matthews,  a  surgeon,  in  order  to  teach  him  the 
classics,  and  instruct  his  children  in  music,  which 
he  perfectly  understood.     He  had  not  long  resided 
in  his  family,  when  the  surgeon  took  umbrage  at 
some  part  of  bis  conduct,  taxed  him  roughly  with 
fraud  and  ingratitnde,  and  insisted  upon  his  remov- 
ing to  another  lodging.     Whether  he  rejected  this 
intimation,  or  found  difficulty  in  procuring  another 
apartment,  the  surgeon  resolved  to  expel  him  by 
violence,  called  in  the  assistance  of  a  peace-officer, 
and  turned  him  out  into  the  street  m  the  night, 
after  having  loaded  him  with  the  most  provoking 
reproaches.  These  injuries  and  disgraces  operating 
upon  a  mind  jealous  by  nature  and  galled  by  adver- 
sity, produced  a  kind  of  frenzy  of  resentment,  and 
ho  took  tho  desperate  resolution  of  sacrificing  Mr. 
Matthews  to  his  revenge.     Next  day,  having  pro- 
vided a  case  of  pistols,  and  charged  them  for  the  oc- 
casion, he  reinforced  his  rage  by  drinking  an  unus- 
ual quantity  of  wine;  and  repaired  in  the  evening 
to  a  public  house,  which  Mr.  Matthews  frequented, 
hi  the  neighbourhood  of  Hatton-Gardcn.    There  he 
accordingly  found  the  unhappy  victim  sitting  with 
some  of  his  friends ;  and  the  surgeon,  instead  of 
palliating  his  former  conduct,  began  to  insult  him 
afresh  with  the  most  opprobrious  invectives.  Stirn, 
exasperated  by  this  additional  indignity,  pulled  his 
pistols  from  his  bosom ;  shot  the  surgeon,  who  im- 
mediately expired;  and  discharged  the  other  at  his 
own  breast,  though  his  confusjpn  was  such  that  it 
did  not  take  effect.     He  was  apprehended  on  the 
spot,  and  conveyed  to  prison ;  where,  for  some  days, 
he  refused  all  kind  of  sustenance,  out  afterwards 
became  more  composed.     At  his  trial  he  pleaded 
insanity  of  mind ;  out,  being  found  guilty,  he  re- 
solved to  anticipate  the  execution  of  the  sentence. 
That  same  evening  he  drank  poison ;  and,  notwith- 
standing all  the  remedies  that  could  be  administer- 
ed,   died  in  strong  convulsions.     His  body  was 
publicly  dissected,  according  to  the  sentence  of  the 
law  ;  and  afterwards  interred  with  those  marks  of 
indignity  which  are  reserved  for  the  perpetrators  of 
suicide. 

NEW  BRIDGE  BEGUN  AT  BLACKFRIARS. 
Wt  shall  close  the  domestic  occurrences  of  this 
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year  with  an  account  of  two  incidents,  which  though 
of  a  very  different  nature  in  respect  of  each  other, 
nevertheless  concurred  in  demonstrating  that  the 
internal  wealth  and  vigour  of  the  nation  were  neL 
ther  drained  nor  diminished  by  the  enormous  ex- 
pense and  inconveniences  of  the  war.  The  commit- 
tee appointed  to  manage  the  undertaking  for  a  new 
bridge  over  the  river  Thames,  at  Blackfrtars,  hay- 
ing received  and  examined  a  variety  of  plans  pre- 
sented by  different  artists,  at  length  gave  the 
preference  to  the  design  of  one  Mr.  Myme,  a  young 
architect,  a  native  of  North  Britain,  just  returned 
from  the  prosecution  of  his  studies  at  Rome,  where 
he  had  gained  the  prize  in  the  capital,  which  the 
academy  of  that  city  bestows  on  him  who  produces 
the  most  beautiful  and  useful  plan  on  a  given  subject 
of  architecture.  This  young  man  being  in  London, 
on  his  return  to  his  own  country,  was  advised  to 
declare  himself  a  candidate  for  the  superintendency 
of  the  new  bridge;  and  the  plan  which  he  present* 
ed  was  approved  and  adopted.  The  place  being 
already  ascertained,  the  lord-mayor  of  London,  at- 
tended by  the  committee,  and  a  great  concourse  of 
people  repaired  to  Blackfriars,  and  laid  the  first 
stone  of  the  bridge ;  placing  upon  it  a  plate,  with  an 
inscription,  which  does  more  honour  to  the  public 
spirit  of  the  undertakers  than  to  the  classical  taste 
of  the  author.  [See  note  4  F,  at  the  end  of  this  Voi.) 
The  other  instance  that  denoted  the  wealth  and 
spirit  of  the  nation,  was  the  indifference  and  un- 
concern with  which  they  bore  the  loss  of  a  vast 
magazine  of  naval  stores  belonging  to  the  dock-yard 
at  Portsmouth,  which  in  the  month  of  July  was  set 
on  fire  by  lightning ;  and,  consisting  of  combustibles, 
burned  with  such  fury,  notwithstanding  all  the  en- 
deavours of  the  workmen  in  the  yard,  the  sailors  in 
the  harbour,  and  the  troops  in  the  town,  that  before 
a  ston  was  nut  to  the  conflagration  it  had  consumed 
a  variety  of  stores,  to  an  immense  value.  The  dam- 
age, however,  was  so  immediately  repaired,  that  it 
had  no  sort  of  effect  in  disconcerting  any  plan,  or 
even  in  retarding  any  naval  preparation. 

How  important  these  preparations  must  hare 
been,  may  be  judged  from  the  prodigious  increase 
of  the  navy,  which,  at  this  juncture,  amounted  to 
one  hundred  and  twenty  ships  of  the  line,  besides 
frigates,  fire-ships,  sloops,  bombs,  and  tenders.  Of 
these  capital  ships,  seventeen  were  stationed  in  the 
East  Indies,  twenty  for  the. defence  of  the  West 
India  Islands,  twelve  in  North  America,  ten  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  sixty  one  either  on  the  coast  of 
France,  in  the  harbours  of  England,  or  cruising  in 
the  English  seas  for  the  protection  of  the  British 
commerce.  Notwithstanding  these  numerous  and 
powerful  armaments,  the  enemy,  who  had  not  a 
ship  of  the  line  at  sea,  were  so  alert  with  their  small 
privateers  and  armed  vessels,  that  in  the  beginning 
of  this  year,  from  the  first  of  March  to  the  tenth  of 
June,  they  had  made  prize  of  two  hundred  Teasels 
belonging  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  whole 
number  of  British  ships  taken  by  them,  from  the 
first  day  of  June,  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  six,  to  the  first  of  June  in  the 
present  year,  amounted  to  two  thousand  fire  hun- 
dred and  thirty-nine  ;  of  these,  seventy  eight  were 
privateers,  three  hundred  and  twenty  one  were 
retaken,  and  about  the  same  number  ransomed.  In 
the  same  space  of  time,  the  British  cruisers  had 
made  captures  of  nine  hundred  and  forty  four  ves- 
sels, including  two  hundred  and  forty  two  priva- 
teers, many  fishing  boats  and  small  coasters,  the 
value  of  which  hardly  defrayed  the  expense  of 
condemnation.  That  such  a  small  proportion  of 
ships  should  be  taken  from  tho  enemy  is  not  at  all 
surprising,  when  we  consider  the  terrible  shocks 
their  commerce  had  previously  received,  and  tho 
great  number  of  their  mariners  imprisoned  in 
England  i  but  the  prodigious  number  of  British 
vessels  taken  by  their  petty  coasting  privateers,  in 
the  face  of  such  mighty  armaments,  numerous 
cruisers,  and  convoys,  seem  to  argue,  that  either 
the  English  ships  of  war  were  inactive  or  impro- 
perly disposed,  or  that  the  merchants  hazarded 
their  ships  without  convoy.  Certain  it  is,  in  the 
course  of  this  year  we  find  fewer  prizes  taken 
from  the  enemy,  and  fewer  exploits  achieved  at 
sea,  than  we  had  occasion  to  record  in  the  annals 
of  the  past.  Not  that  the  present  year  is  altoge- 
ther barren  of  events  which  redound  to  the  honour 
of  our  marine  commanders.  We  have,  in  recount- 
ing  the  transactions  of  the  preceding  year,  men* 
tioned  a  small  armament  equipped  at  Dunkirk, 
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under  the  command  of  II.  do  Thurot,  who,  in  spite 
of  all  the  rigilance  of  the  British  commander  star 
tioned  in  the  Downs,  found  means  to  escape  from 
the  harbour  in  the  month  of  October  last,  and  ar- 
rived at  Gottenburgh  in  Sweden,  from  whence  he 
Sroceeded  to  Bergen  in  Norway.  His  instruc- 
ons  were  to  make  occasional  descents  upon 
the  coast  of  Ireland :  and,  by  dividing  the  troops, 
and  distracting  the  attention  of  the  government  in 
that  kingdom,  to  facilitate  the  enterprise  of  M.  de 
Conflans,  ihe  fate  of  which  we  have  already  nar- 
rated. The  original  armament  of  Thurot  consisted 
of  five  ships,  one  of  which,  called  the  mareschal  de 
Belleisle.  was  mounted  with  forty  four  guns  ;  the 
Begon,  the  Blond,  the  Terpsichore,  had  thirty  guns 
each ;  and  the  Marante  carried  twenty  four.  The 
number  of  soldiers  put  on  board  this  little  fleet  did 
not  exceed  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy, 
exclusive  of  mariners,  to  the  number  of  seven  hun- 
dred :  but  two  hundred  of  the  troops  were  sent  sick 
on  shore,  before  the  armament  sailed  from  Dun- 
kirk;  and  in  their  voyage  between  Gottenburgh 
and  Bergen  they  lost  company  of  the  Begon,  during 
a  violent  storm.  The  severity  of  the  weather  de- 
tained them  nineteen  days  at  Bergen,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  which  they  set  sail  for  the  western  islands 
of  Scotland,  and  discovered  the  northern  part  of 
Ireland  in  the  latter  end  of  January.  The  inten- 
tion of  Thurot  was  to  make  a  descent  about  Derry  ; 
but  before  this  design  could  be  executed,  the 
weather  growing  tempestuous,  and  the  wind  blow- 
ing off  shore,  they  were  driven  out  to  sea.  and  in 
the  night  lost  sight  of  the  Marante,  which  never 
joined  them  in  the  sequel.  After  having  been 
tempest-beaten  for  some  time,  and  exposed  to  a 
very  scanty  allowance  of  provision,  the  officers  re- 

Siuested  of  Thurot  that  he  would  return  to  France, 
est  they  should  all  perish  by  famine ;  but  he  lent  a 
deaf  ear  to  this  proposal,  and  frankly  told  them  he 
could  not  return  to  France,  without  having  struck 
some  stroke  for  the  service  of  his  country.  Never- 
theless, in  hopes  of  meeting  with  some  refreshment, 
he  steered  to  the  island  of  Isla,  where  the  troops 
were  landed :  and  here  they  found  black  cattle, 
and  a  small  supply  of  oatmeal,  for  which  they  paid 
a  reasonable  price  j  and  it  must  be  owned,  Thurot 
himself  behaved  with  great  moderation  and  gen- 
erosity.  * 

While  this  spirited  adventurer  struggled  with 
these  wants  and  difficulties,  his  arrival  in  those  seas 
filled  the  whole  kingdom  with  alarm.  Bodies  of 
regular  troops  and  militia  were  posted  along  the 
coasts  of  Ireland  and  Scotland ;  and  besides  the 
squadron  of  commodore  Boys,  who  sailed  to  the 
northward  on  purpose  to  pursue  the  enemy,  other 
ships  of  war  were  ordered  to  scour  the  British 
channel,  and  cruise  between  Scotland  and  Ireland. 
The  weather  no  sooner  permitted  Thurot  to  pursue 
his  destination,  than  he  sailed  from  Isla  to  the  bay 
of  Carrickfergus,  in  Ireland,  and  made  all  the  ne- 
cessary preparations  for  a  descent;  which  was 
accordingly  effected  with  six  hundred  men,  on  the 
twenty-first  day  of  February.  lieutenant-colonel 
Jennings,  who  commanded  four  companies  of  raw 
undisciplined  men  at  Carrickfergus,  having  receiv- 
ed information  that  three  ships  had  anchored  about 
two  miles  and  a  half  from  the  castle,  which  was 
ruinous  and  defenceless,  immediately  detached  a 
party  to  make  observations,  and  ordered  the  French 

Srisoners  there  confined  to  be  removed  to  Belfast, 
[eanwhfle,  the  enemy  landing  without  opposition, 
advanced  towards  the  town,  which  they  found 
as  well  guarded  as  the  nature  of  the  place,  which 
was  entirely  open,  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
English  commander,  would  allow.  A  regular  at- 
tack was  carried  on,  and  a  spirited  defence  made 
(1),  until  the  ammunition  or  the  English  failed  • 
then  colonel  Jennings  retired  in  order  to  the  castle 
which,  however,  was  in  all  respects  untenable  ;  for 
besides  a  breach  in  the  wall,  near  fifty  feet  wide! 
they  found  themselves  destitute  of  provision  and 
ammunition.  Nevertheless,  they  repulsed  the  as* 
sailants  in  the  first  attack,  even  after  the  gate  was 
burst  open,  and  supplied  the  want  of  shot  with 
stones  and  rubbish.  At  length  the  colonel  and  his 
troops  were  obliged  to  surrender,  on  condition  that 
they  should  not  be  sent  prisoners  to  France,  but 
do  ransomed,  by  sending  thither  an  equal  number 
of  French  prisoner*  from  Great  Britain  or  Ireland : 
that  the  castle  should  not  be  demolished,  nor  the 
town  of  Carrickfergus  plundered  or  burned,  on 
condition  that  the  mayor  and  corporation  should 


furnish  the  French  troops  with 
sions.  The  enemy,  after  this  exploit,  did  net  pro 
sume  to  advance  farther  into  the  country ;  a  step 
which  indeed  they  could  not  have  taken  with  ay 
regard  to  their  own  safety :  for  by  this  time  a> 
siderable  body  of  regular  troops  was  asse 
and  the  people  of  the  country  manifested 
able  spirit  of  loyalty  and  resolution,  crowding  in 
great  numbers  to  Belfast,  to  offer  their  service 
against  the  invaders.  These  circumstances,  to 
which  the  enemy  were  no  strangers,  and  the  de- 
feat of  Conflans,  which  they  had  also 
obliged  them  to  quit  their  conquest,  and 
with  some  precipitation,  after  having  " 
fergus  under  moderate  contributions. 

The  fate  they  escaped  on  shore  they 
with  at  sea.  Captain  John  Elliot,  who  co 
three  frigates  at  Kinsale,  and  had  in  the  course  of 
this  war  more  than  once  already  distinguished  htav 
self  even  in  his  early  youth,  by  extraordinary  acts  of 
valour,  was  informed  by  a  despatch  from  the  duke 
of  Bedford,  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  that  three  of 
the  enemy's  ships  lay  at  anchor  in  the  bay  at  Car* 
rickfergus ;  and  thither  he  immediately  shaped  bis 
course  in  the  shipiGolus,  accompanied  try  the  Pallas 
and  Brilliant,  under  the  command  of  the  captains 
Clements  and  Logie.  On  the  twenty-eighth  day  of 
February  they  descried  the  enemy,  and  gave  chase 
in  sight  of  the  Isle  of  Man ;  and  about  nine  in  the 
morning,  captain  Elliot,  in  his  own  ship,  engaged 
the  Belleisle,  commanded  by  Thurot.  although  con- 
siderably bis  superior  in  strength  of  men,  ntnnber 
of  guns,  and  weight  of  metal.  In  a  few  inmates 
his  consorts  were  also  engaged  with  the  other  two 
ships  of  the  enemy.  After  a  warm  action,  main* 
tained  with  great  spirit  on  all  sides  for  an  hour  and 
a  half,  captain  Elliot's  lieutenant  boarded  the  Bel- 
leisle ;  and,  striking  her  colours  with  his  own 
hand,  the  commander  submitted :  his  errwrople  was 
immediately  followed  by  the  other  French  captains ; 
and  the  English  commodore,  taking  possession  of  his 

{irises,  conveyed  them  into  the  bay  of  Ramsay,  in  the 
sle  of  Man,  that  their  damage  might  be  repaired. 
Though  the  Belleisle  was  very  leaky,  and  had  lost 
her  boltsprit,  misen-mast,  and  main-yard,  in  all 
probability  the  victory  would  not  have  been  so 
easily  obtained,  had  not  the  gallant  Thurot  fallen 
during  the  action.  The  victor  had  not  even  the 
consolation  to  perform  the  last  offices  to  his  brave 
enemy  ;  for  bis  body  was  thrown  Into  the  sea  by 
his  own  people  in  the  hurry  of  the  engagement. 
The  loss  on  the  side  of  the  English  did  not  exceed 
forty  men  killed  and  wounded,  whereas  above 
three  hundred  of  the  enemy  were  slain  and  dis- 
abled. The  service  performed  on  this  occasion  was 
deemed  so  essential  to  the  peace  and  commerce  of 
Ireland,  that  the  thanks  of  the  house  of  commons 
in  that  kingdom  were  voted  to  the  conquerors  of 
Thurot,  as  well  as  to  lieutenant-colonel  Jennings, 
for  bis  spirited  behaviour  at  Carrickfergus ;  and  the 
freedom  of  the  city  of  Cork  was  presented  in  silver 
boxes  to  the  captams  Elliot,  Clements,  and  Logie. 
The  name  of  Thurot  was  become  terrible  to  all  use 
trading  sea-ports  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  and 
therefore  the  defeat  and  capture  of  his  squadron 
were  celebrated  with  as  hearty  rejoicings  an  Che 
most  important  victory  could  have  produced. 

In  the  beginning  of  April  another  engagement 
between  four  frigates,  stfil  more  equally  snatched, 
had  a  different  issue,  though  not  less  honourable 
for  the  British  commanders.  Captain  Skinner  of 
the  Biddeford,  and  captain  Kennedy  of  the  Flanv 
bonnjgh,  both  frigates,  sailed  on  a  cruise  from 
Lisbon  ;  and  on  the  fourth  day  of  April  fell  in  with 
two  large  French  frigates,  convoy  to  a  fleet  of  mer- 
chant shins,  which  the  English  captains  immedi- 
ately resolved  to  engage.  The  enemy  did  net  de- 
cline the  battle,  which  began  about  half  an  hour 
after  six  in  the  evening,  and  raged  with  great  fury 
till  eleven.  By  mis  time  the  Flamboroogh  had 
lost  sight  of  the  Biddeford;  and  the  frigate  with 
which  captain  Kennedy  was  engaged  bore  away 
with  all  the  sail  she  could  carry.  He  pursued  her 
oil  noon  the  next  day,  when  she  had  left  him  so  far 
a-stern,  that  he  lost  sight  of  her,  and  returned  to 
Lisbon  with  the  loss  of  fifteen  men  killed  and 
wounded,  including  the  lieutenant  of  marines,  and 
considerable  damage  both  in  her  hull  and  rigging. 
In  three  days  he  was  joined  by  the  Biddeford, 
which  had  also  compelled  her  antagonist  to  give 
way,  and  pursued  her  till  she  was  out  of  sight.  In 
about  an  hour  after  the  action  began,  captain  Sain- 
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killed  by  a  cannon-ball ;  and  the  command 
devolved  to  lieutenant  Knollis,  son  to  the  earl  of 
Banbury  (*),  who  maintained  the  battle  with  great 
spirit,  even  after  he  was  wounded,  until  he  receiv- 
ed a  second  shot  in  his  body,  which  proved  mortal. 
Then  the  master,  assuming  the  direction,  continued 
the  engagement  with  equal  resolution  till  the  enemy 
made  his  escape;  which  he  the  more  easily  ac- 
complished, as  the  Biddeford  was  disabled  in  her 
masts  and  rigging. 

RBMARKABLE  ADVENTURE  OF  FIVE 
IRISH  SEAMEN. 

Tea  bravery  of  five  Irishmen  and  a  boy,  belong- 
ing to  the  crew  of  a  ship  from  Waterford,  deserves 
coxnmemoration.    The  vessel,  in  her  return  from 
Bilboa,  laden  with  brandy  and  iron,  being  taken  by 
a  French  privateer  ofTUshaut,  about  the  middle  of 
April,  the  captors  removed  the  master,  and  all  the 
hands  but  these  five  men  and  the  boy,  who  were 
left  to  assist  nine  Frenchmen  in  navigating  the 
vessel  to  France.    These -stoat  Hibernians  immedi- 
ately formed  a  plan  of  insurrection,  and  executed 
it  with  success.    Four  of  the  French  mariners  being 
below  deck,  three  aloft  among  the  rigging,  one  at 
die  helm,  and  another  walking  the  deck,  Brian, 
who  headed  the  enterprise,  tripped  up  the  heels  of 
the  French  steersman,  seised  his  pistol,  and  dis- 
charged it  at  him  who  walked  the  deck ;  but  mis- 
sing the  mark,  he  knocked  him  down  with  the  but- 
end  of  the  piece.    At  the  same  time  hallooing  to 
his  confederates  below  they  assailed  the  enemy 
with  their  own  broadswords ;  and,  soon  compelling 
them  to  submit,  came  upon  deck,  and  shut  the 
hatches.    Brian  now  being  in  possession  of  the 
quarter-deck,  those  who  were  aloft  called  for  quar- 
ter, and  surrendered  without  opposition.    The  Irish 
having  thus  obtained  a  complete  victory,  almost 
without  bloodshed,  and  secured  the  prisoners,  ano- 
ther difficulty  occurred :  neither  Brian  nor  any  of 
his  associates  could  read  or  write,  or  knew  the  least 
principle  of  navigation ;  but  supposing  his  course 
to  be  north,  he  steered  at  a  venture,  and  the  first 
land  he  made  was  the  neighbourhood  of  YoughaD, 
where  he  happily  arrived  with  Us  prisoners. 

THE  RAMILLIES  MAN  OF  WAR  WRECKED. 

".  The  only  considerable  damage  sustained  by  the 
navy  of  Great  Britain,  since  the  commencement  of 
this  year,  was  the  loss  of  the  RamUlies,  a  magnifi- 
cent ship  of  the  second  rate,  belonging  to  the  squad- 
ron which  admiral  Boscawen  commanded  on  the 
coast  of  France,  in  order  to  watch  the  motions  and 
distress  the  commerce  of  that  restless  enterprising 
enemy. .  In  the  beginning  of  February,  a  series  of 
stormy  weather  obliged  the  admiral  to  return  from 
the  bay  of  Quiberon  to  Plymouth,  where  he  arrived 
with  much  difficulty :  but  the  Ramulies  overshot  the 
entrance  to  the  sound ;  and,  being  embayed  near  a 
point  called  the  Bolthead,  about  four  leagues  higher 
up  the  channel,  was  dashed  in  pieces  among-  the 
looks,  after  all  her  anchors  and  cables  had  given 
way.  All  her  officers  and  men,  amounting  to  seven 
hundred,  perished  on  this  occasion,  except  one  mid- 
shipman and  twenty-five  mariners,  who  had  the 
good  fortune  to  save  themselves  by  leaping  on  the 
rocks  as  the  hull  was  thrown  forwards,  and  raised 
up  by  the  succeeding  billows.  Sock  were  the 
most  material  transactions  of  the  year,  relating  to 
the  British  empire  in  the  seas  of  Europe. 

TREATY  WITH  THE  CHEROKEES. 
HOSTILITIES  RECOMMENCED. 

Wi  shall  now  transport  the  reader  to  the  conti- 
nent of  North  America,  which,  as  the  theatre  of 
war,  still  maintained  its  former  importance*  The 
French  emissaries  from  the  province  of  Louisiana 
had  exercised  their  arts  of  insinuation  with  such 
success  among  the  Cherokee*— a  numerous  and 
powerful  nation  of  Indians  settled  on  the  confines 
of  Virginia  and  CaiuHna--that  they  had  infringed 
the  peace  with  the  English  towards  the  latter  end 
of  the  last  year,  and  began  hostilities  by  plunder- 
ing, niaesacreing,  and  scalping  several  British  sub- 
jects of  the  more  southern  profinoes.  Mr.  Lyttleton, 
governor  of  South  Carolina,  having  received  infor- 
mation of  these  outrages,  obtained  the  necessary 
aids  from  the  assembly  of  the  province,  for  main- 
taining a  considerable  body  of  forces,  which  was 
raised  with  great  expedition.    He  marched  in  the 


beginning  of  October,  at  the  head  of  eight  hundred 
provincials,  reinforced  with  three  hundred  regular 
troops,  and  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  the  country 

Sossessed'by  the  Cherokees,  who  were  so  much 
ithnidated  by  his  vigour  and  despatch,  that  they 
sent  a  deputation  of  their  chiefs  to  sue  for  peace, 
which  was  re-established  by  a  new  treaty,  dictated 
by  the  English  governor.  They  obliged  themselves 
to  renounce  the  French  interest,  to  deliver  up  all 
the  spies  and  emissaries  of  that  nation  then  resident 
among  mem ;  to  surrender  to  justice  those  of  their 
own  people  who  had  been  concerned  m  murdering 
and  scalping  the  British  subjects ;  and  for  the  per- 
formance ofthese  articles  two  and  twenty  of  their 
head  men  were  nut  as  hostages  into  the  hands  of 
the  governor.  So  little  regard,  however,  was  paid 
by  these  savages  to  tins  solemn  accommodation, 
that-  Mr.  Lyttleton  had  been  returned  but  a  few 
days  from  their  country,  when  they  attempted  to 
surprise  the  English  fort  Prince  George,  near  the 
frontiers  of  Carolina,  by  going  thither  m  a  body,  on 
pretence  of  delivering  up  some  murderers :  but  the 
commanding  officer,  perceiving  some  suspicious 
circumstances  in  their  behaviour,  acted  with  such 
vigilance  and  circumspection  as  entirely  frustrated 
their  design.  [See  note  AG,  at  the  end  of  thU  Vol.] 
Thus  disappointed,  they  wreaked  their  vengeance 
upon  the  English  subjects  trading  in  their  country, 
au  of  whom  they  butchered  without  mercy.  Not 
contented  with  wis  barbarous  sacrifice,  they  made 
incursions  on  the  British  settlements  at  the  Long 
Lanes,  and  the  forks  of  the  Broad  River,  and  mas- 
sacred about  forty  defenceless  colonists,  who  re- 
posed themselves  in  full  security  on  the  peace  so 
lately  ratified.  As  views  of  interest  could  not  have 
induced  them  to  act  in  this  manner,  and  their  re- 
venge had  not  been  inflamed  by  any  fresh  provoca- 
tion, these  violences  must  be  imputed  to  the  insti- 
gation of  French  incendiaries;  and  too  plainly 
evinced  the  necessity  of  crowning  our  American 
conquests  with  the  redaction  of  Louisiana,  from 
whence  these  emissaries  were  undoubtedly  des- 
patched. 

The  cruelty  and  mischief  with  which  the  Cm> 
rokees  prosecuted  their  renewed  hostilities  alarm- 
ed all  the  southern  colonies  of  the  English,  and 
application  was  made  for  assistance  to  Mr.  Amhurst, 
the  commander  in  chief  of  the  king's  forces  in 
America.  He  forthwith  detached  twelve  hundred 
chosen  men  to  South  Carolina,  under  the  command 
of  colonel  Montgomery,  brother  to  the  earl  of  Eg- 
linton,  an  officer  of  approved  conduct  and  distin- 
guished gallantry.  Immediately  after  his  arrival  at 
Charles-Town,  he  advanced  to  Ninety-Six,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Twelve-mile'  river,  which  he  passed  in 
the  beginning  of  June,  without  opposition .  He  con- 
tinued his  route  by  forced  marches  until  he  arrived 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Indian  town  called 
Little  Keowee,  where  he  encamped  in  an  advanta- 
geous situation.  Having  reason  to  believe  the  ene- 
my were  not  yet  apprised  of  bis  coming,  he  resolved 
to  rush  upon  them  in  the  night  by  surprise.  With 
this  view,  leaving  his  tents  standing  with  a  suffi- 
cient guard  for  the  camp  and  waggons,  he  marched 
through  the  woods  towards  the  Cherokee  town  of 
Estatoe,  at  the  distance  of  five  and  twenty  miles : 
and  in  his  route  detached  a  company  of  light  infan- 
try to  destroy  the  village  of  Little  Keowee,  where 
they  were  received  with  a  smart  fire;  but  they 
rushed  in  with  their  bayonets,  and  all  the  men  were 
put  to  the  sword.  The  main  body  proceeded  straight 
to  Estatoe,  which  they  reached  in  the  morning ; 
but  it  had  been  abandoned  about  half  an  hour  before 
their  arrival.  Some  few  of  the  Indians,  who  had 
not  time  to  escape,  were  slain ;  and  the  town,  con- 
sisting of  two  hundred  houses,  well  stored  with  pro-, 
vision,  ammunition,  and  aU  the  necessaries  of  life, 
was  first  plundered,  and  then  reduced  to  ashes ; 
some  of  the  wretched  inhabitants  who  concealed 
themselves  perished  in  the  names.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  strike  a  terror  into  those  savages  by  some 
examples  of  severity ;  and  the  soldiers  became  deaf 
to  all  the  suggestions  of  mercy  when  they  found  in 
one  of  the  Indian  towns  die  body  of  an  Englishman, 


whom  they  had  put  to  the  torture  that  very  morn- 
ing. Colonel  Montgomery  followed  his  blow  with 
surprising  rapidity.  In  the  space  of  a  few  hours 
he  destroyed  Sugar-Town,  winch  was  ai 
as  Estatoe,  and  every  vifiage  and  house  in 
Lower  Nation;  The  Indian  villages  in  this  part  of 
the  world  were  agreeably  situated,  generally  con- 
sisting of  about  one  hundred  houses,  neatly  and 
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unodioauy  built,  and  well  (applied  with  provi- 
sion. They  had  in  particular  large  magazines  of 
corn,  which  were  consumed  in  the  flame*.  All  the 
men  that  were  taken  suffered  immediate  death ; 
bnt  the  greater  part  of  the  nation  had  escaped  with 
the  utmost  precipitation.  In  many  houses  the  beds 
were  yet  warm,  and  the  table  spread  with  victuals. 
Many  loaded  guns  went  off  while  the  houses  were 
burning.  The  savages  had  not  time  to  save  their 
most  valuable  effects.  The  soldiers  found  some 
money,  three  or  four  watches,  a  good  quantity  of 
wampum,  clothes,  and  peltry.  Colonel  Montgomery 
having  thus  taken  vengeance  on  the  perfidious 
Cherokees,  at  the  expense  of  five  or  six  men  killed 
or  wounded,  returned  to  Fort  Prince  George,  with 
about  forty  Indian  women  and  children  whom  he 
had  made  prisoners.  Two  of  their  warriors  were 
set  at  liberty,  and  desired  to  inform  their  nation, 
that,  though  they  were  now  in  the  power  of  the 
English,  they  might  still,  on  their  submission,  enjoy 
the  blessings  of  peace.  As  the  chief  called  Attakul- 
lakutta,  alias  the  Little  Carpenter,  who  had  signed 
the  last  treaty,  disapproved  of  the  proceedings  of 
his  countrymen,  and  had  done  many  good  offices  to 
the  English  since  the  renovation  of  the  war,  he  was 
now  given  to  understand  that  he  might  come  down 
with  some  pther  chiefs  to  treat  of  an  accommoda- 
tion, which  would  be  granted  to  the  Cherokees 
on  Ms  account ;  but  that  the  negotiation  must  be 
begun  in  a  few  days,  otherwise  all  the  towns  in 
the  Upper  Nation  would  be  ravaged  and  reduced 
to  ashes. 

These  intimations  having  produced  little  or  no 
effect,  colonel  Montgomery  resolved  to  make  a  se- 
cond irruption  into  the  middle  settlements  of  the 
Cherokees,  and  began  his  march  on  the  twenty- 
fourth  day  of  June.  On  the  twenty-seventh  captain 
Morrison,  of  the  advanced  party,  was  killed  by  a 
shot  fron\  a  thicket,  and  the  firing  became  so  trou- 
blesome that  bis  men  gave  way.  The  grenadiers 
and  light  infantry  being  detached  to  sustain  them, 
continued  to  advance,  notwithstanding  the  fire  from 
the  woods  ;  until,  from  a  rising  ground,  they  disco- 
vered a  body  of  the  enemy.  These  they  immediate- 
ly attacked,  and  obliged  to  retire  into  a  swamp  ; 
which,  when  the  rest  of  the  troops  came  up,  they 
were,  after  a  short  resistance,  compelled  to  aban- 
don :  but,  as  the  country  was  difficult,  and  the  path 
extremely  narrow,  the  forces  suffered  on  their 
march  from  the  fire  of  scattered  parties  who  con- 
cealed themselves  behind  trees  and  bushes.  At 
length  they  arrived  at  the  town  of  Ktchowee,  which 
the  inhabitants  had  forsaken  after  having  removed 
every  thing  of  value.  Here,  while  the  army  en- 
camped on  a  small  plain,  surrounded  by  hills,  it  was 
incommoded  by  voUies  from  the  enemy,  which 
wounded  some  men,  and  killed  several  horses.  They 
were  even  so  daring  as  to  attack  the  piquet  guard, 
which  repubed  them  with  difficulty ;  but,  generally 
speaking,  their  parties  declined  an  open  engagement. 
Colonel  Montgomery,  sensible  that,  as  many  horses 
were  killed  or  disabled,  be  could  not  proceed  far- 
ther without  leaving  his  provisions  behind,  or  aban- 
doning the  wounded  men  to  the  brutal .  revenge  of 
a  savage  enemy,  resolved  to  return  ;  and  began  his 
retreat  in  the  night,  that  he  might  be  the  less  dis- 
turbed by  the  Indians.  Accordingly,  he  pursued 
his  route  for  two  days  without  interruption ;  but 
afterwards  sustained  some  straggling  fires  from  the 
woods,  though  the  parties  of  the  enemy  were  put  to 
flight  as  often  as  they  appeared.  In  the  beginning 
of  July  he  arrived  at  Fort  Prince  Georgo  ;  this  ex- 
pedition having  cost  him  about  seventy  men  killed 
and  wounded,  including  five  officers. 

FATE  OF  THE  GARRISON  AT  FORT  LOU- 
DOUN. 

In  revenge  for  these  calamities,  the  Cherokees 
assembled  to  a  considerable  number,  and  formed 
the  blockade  of  Fort  Loudoun,  a  small  fortification 
near  the  confines  of  Virginia,  defended  by  an  incon- 
siderable garrison,  ill  supplied  with  provision  and 
necessaries.  After  having  sustained  a  long  siege, 
and  being  reduced  to  the  utmost  distress,  captain 
Demere,  the  commander,  held  a  council  of  war  with 
the  other  officers,  to  deliberate  upon  their  present 
situation ;  when  it  appeared  that  their  provisions 
were  entirely  exhausted ;  that  they  had  subsisted 
a  considerable  time  without  bread  upon  horse-flesh, 
and  such  supplies  of  pork  and  beans  as  the  Indian 
women  could  introduce  by  stealth :  that  the  men 


were  so  weakened  with  famine  and  fatigue, 
a  little  time  they  would  not  be  able  to  do  duty ; 
that,  fur  two  nights  past,  considerable  parties)  had 
deserted,  and  some  thrown  themselves  upon  th*> 
mercy  of  the  enemy ;  that  the  garrison  in  general 
threatened  to  abandon  their  officers,  and  betake 
themselves  to  the  woods ;  and  that  there  was  no 
prospect  of  relief,  their  communication  having  b 
long  cut  off  from  all  the  British  settlements  : 
these  reasons  they  were  unanimously  of 
that  it  was  impracticable  to  prolong  their  d^^.-^,  v 
and  they  should  accept  of  an  honourable  capitula- 
tion ;  and  captain  Stuart  should  be  sent  to  treat 
with  the  warriors  and  the  head  men  of  the  Chero- 
kees, about  the  conditions  of  their  surrender.  This 
officer,  being  accordingly  despatched  with  full  pow- 
ers, obtained  a  capitulation  of  the  Indiana,  by  which 
the  garrison  was  permitted  to  retire.  The  Indians 
desired  that,  when  they  arrived  at  Keowee,  the 
Cherokee  prisoners  confined  at  that  place  should  be 
released,  all  hostilities  cease,  a  lasting  accooamoda- 
tion  be  re-established,  and  a  regulated  trade  revived. 
In  consequence  of  this  treaty  the  garrison  evacuat- 
ed the  fort,  and  had  marched  about  fifteen  miles  en 
their  return  to  Carolina,  when  they  were  surround- 
ed and  surprised  by  a  large  body  of  Indians,  who 
massacred  all  the  officers  except  captain  Stuart, 
and  slew  five  and  twenty  of  the  soldiers :  the  rest 
were  made  prisoners,  and  distributed  among;  the 
different  towns  and  villages  of  the  nation,  ^-^p'-y'n 
Stuart  owed  his  life  to  the  generous  infnu'mssnm  of 
the  Little  Carpenter,  who  ransomed  him  at  the 
price  of  all  ho  could  command,  and  conducted  ham 
safe  to  Holston  River,  where  he  found  major  Lewie 
advanced  so  far  with  a  body  of  Virginians.  The 
savages,  encouraged  by  their  success  at  Fort  Lou- 
doun, undertook  the  siege  of  Ninety-Six,  and  ether 
small  fortifications  ;  but  retired  precipitately  on  the 
approach  of  a  body  of  provincials. 

THE  BRITISH  INTEREST  ESTABLISHED  ON 

THE  OHIO. 


for- 


with 


In  the  mean  time,  the  British  interest  and 
were  firmly  established  on  the  banks  of  the 
by  the  prudence  and  conduct  of  major-general 
wix,  who  had  passed  the  winter  at  Pittsburgh, 
merly  Du  Quesne,  and  employed  that  time  la 
most  effectual  manner  for  die  service  of  his 
He  repaired  the  old  works,  established  pests 
communication  from  the  Ohio  to 
mounted  the  bastions  that  cover  the  isthmus 
artillery,  erected  casemates,  store-houses,  and 
racks,  for  a  numerous  garrison,  and  cultivated 
equal  diligence  and  success  the  friendship  and 
liance  of  the  Indians.  The  happy  consequence 
these  measures  were  soon  apparent  in  the  produc- 
tion of  a  considerable  trade  between  the  natives 
and  the  merchants  of  Pittsburgh,  and  in  the  per- 
fect security  of  about  four  thousand  settlers,  who 
now  returned  to  the  quiet  possession  of  the  lands 
from  whence  they  had  been  driven  by  the  enemy 
on  the  frontiers  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and 
Virginia. 

THE  FRENCH  UNDERTAKE  THE  SIEGE  OF 

QUEBEC. 


al- 

of 


Th«  incidents  of  the  war  were  much ' 
taut  and  decisive  in  the  more  northern  parte 
great  continent.  The  reader  win  n 
brigadier-general  Murray  was  left  to  command  the 
garrison  of  Quebec,  amounting  to  about  atx  thou- 
sand men :  unit  a  strong  squadron  of  ships  was  sta- 
tioned at  Halifax,  in  Nova-Scotia,  under  the  direction 
of  lord  Colville,  an  able  and  experi 
who  had  instructions  to  revisit  Quebec  in  the 
ginning  of  summer,  as  soon  as  the  river  Saint 
rence  should  be  navigable ;  and  that  general  Am- 
herst, the  commander  in  chief  of  the  forces  m 
America,  wintered  in  New  York,  that  he  might  he 
at  hand  to  assemble  his  troops  in  the  -spring-,  and 
re-commence  his  operations  for  the  entire  reduction 
of  Canada.    General  Murray  neglected  no  step  mat 


could  be  taken  by  the  most  vigilant  officer  for  main- 
taining the  important  conquest  of  Quebec,  and  sub- 
duing all  the  Lower  Canada;  the  inhabitants  of 
which  actually  submitted,  and  took  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  the  king  of  Great  Britain.  [See  note  4  H, 
at  the  end  of  this  Vol.\  The  garrison,  however, 
within  the  walla  of  Quebec,  suffered  greatly  from 
the  excessive  cold  in  the  winter,  and  the  want  of 
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vegetables  and  fresh  provision ;  insomuch  that,  be- 
fore the  end  of  April,  one  thousand  soldiers  were 
dead  of  tiie  scurry,  and  twice  that  number  rendered 
unfit  for  serrice.  Such  waa  the  situation  of  the 
garrison,  when  Mr  Murray  received  undoubted  in- 
telligence that  the  French  commander,  the  cheva- 
lier de  Leris,  was  employed  in  assembling  his  army, 
which  had  been  cantoned  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Montreal;  that  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
he  had  completed  his  eight  battalions,  regimented 
forty  companies  of  the  troops  de  Colonic,  and  de- 
termined to  undertake  the  siege  of  Quebec,  when- 
ever the  river  St.  Laurence  should  be  so  clear  of 
ice  that  he  could  use  his  four  frigates,  and  other 
vessels,  by  means  of  which  he  was  entirely  master 
of  the  river. 

The  brigadier,  considering  the  city  of  Quebec  as 
no  other  than  a  strong  cantonment,  had  projected  a 
plan  of  defence,  by  extending  lines,  and  intrenching 
Ida  troops  on  the  heights  of  Abraham,  which,  at  the 
distance  of  eight  hundred  paces,  entirely  com- 
manded the  ramparts  of  the  city,  and  might  have 
been  defended  by  a  small  force  against  a  formidable 
army.  Fascines,  and  every  other  necessary  for 
this  work,  had  been  provided ;  and  in  the  month  of 
April  the  men  were  set  at  work  upon  the  projected 
lines  :  but  the  earth  was  so  hardened  by  the  frost, 
that  it  was  found  impracticable  to  proceed.  Being 
informed  on  the  night  of  the  twenty-sixth,  that  the 
enemy  had  landed  at  Pointau-Tremble,  to  the 
number  of  ten  thousand  men,  with  five  hundred 
eavages,  he  ordered  all  the  bridges  over  the  river 
cape  Rouge  to  be  broken  down,  secured  the  land- 
ing places  at  SyHcri  and  the  Foulon;  and  next 
day,  marching  in  person  with  a  strong  detachment, 
and  two  field  pieces,  took  possession  of  an  advan- 
tageous situation,  and  thus  defeated  the  scheme 
which  the  French  commander  had  laid  for  cutting 
off"  the  posts  which  the  English  had  established. 
T^iese  being  all  withdrawn,  the  brigadier  that  same 
afternoon  marched  back  to  Quebec,  with  little  or  no 
loss,  although  his  rear  was  harassed  by  the  enemy. 
Here  he  formed  a  resolution  which  had  been  cen- 
eared  by  some  critics  fax  war,  as  a  measure  that 
flavoured  more  of  youthful  impatience  and  over- 
boiling courage  than  of  that  military  discretion 
which  ought  to  distinguish  a  commander  in  such 
a  delicate  situation ;  but  it  is  more  easy  to  censure 
with  an  appearance  of  reason,  than  to  act  in  such 
circumstances  with  any  certainty  of  success:  Mr. 
Murray,  in  his  letter  to  the  secretary  of  state, 
declared,  that,  although  the  enemy  were  greatly 
superior  to  him  in  number,  yet  when  he  considered 
that  the  English  forces  were  habituated  to  victory, 
that  they  were  provided  with  a  fine  train  of  field- 
artillery;  that,  in  shutting  them  at  once  within 
the  walls,  he  should  have  risked  his  whole  stake 
on  the  single  chance  of  defending  a  wretched  forti- 
fication ;  a  chance  which  could  not  be  much  les- 
sened by  an  action  in  the  field,  though  such  an 
action  would  double  the  chance  of  success ;  for 
these  reasons  he  determined  to  hasard  a  battle ; 
should  the  event  prove  unprosperous,  he  resolved 
to  hold  out  the  place  to  the  last  extremity ;  then  to 
retreat  to  the  Isle  of  Orleans,  or  Coudres,  with  the 
remainder  of  the  garrison,  and  there  wait  for  a  re- 
inforcement. In  pursuance  of  these  resolutions  he 
gave  the  necessary  orders  over  night ;  and  on  the 
twenty-eighth  day  of  April,  at  half  an  hour  after 
six  In  the  morning,  marched  out  with  his  little  army 
of  three  thousand  men  which  he  formed  on  the 
heights  in  order  of  battle.  The  right  brigade,  com- 
manded by  colonel  Burton,  consisted  of  the  regi- 
ments of  Amherst,  Anstruther,  Webb,  and  the 
second  battalion  of  Royal  Americans ;  the  left,  un- 
der colonel  Fraser,  was  formed  of  the  regiments  of 
Kennedy,  Lascelles,  Townshend,  and  the  bighland- 
ers."  Otway^s  refiment.  and  the  third  battalion  of 
Royal  Americans,  constituted  the  corps  de  reserve. 
Maior  Dalling*s  corps  of  light  infantry  covered  the 
right  flank ;  the  left  was  secured  by  captain  Hus- 
■en's  company  of  rangers,  and  one  hundred  volun- 
teers, under  the  command  of  captain  Donald 
Macdonald  ;  and  each  battalion  was*  supplied  with 
two  field-pieces.  Brigadier  Murray,  having  recon- 
noitred the  enemy,  perceived  then?  van  hod  taken 
possession  of  the  rising  grounds  about  three  quar- 
ters of  a  mile  in  his  front ;  but  that  their  army  was 
on  the  march  in  one  column.  Thinking  this  was 
the  critical  moment  to  attack  them  before  they  were 
formed, he  advanced  towards  them  with  equal  order 
and  expedition.    They  were  soon  driven  from  the 
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heights,  though  not  without  a  warm  dispute ;  dur- 
ing which  the  body  of  their  army  advanced  at  a 
round  pace,  and  formed  in  columns.  Their  van 
consisted  of  ten  companies  of  grenadiers,  two  of 
volunteers,  and  four  hundred  savages ;  eight  bat- 
talions, formed  in  four  columns,  with  some  bodies 
of  Canadians  in  the  intervals,  constituted  their 
main  body ;  their  rear  was  composed  of  two  battal- 
ions, and  some  Canadians  in  toe  flanks ;  and  two 
thousand  Canadians  formed  the  reserve.  Their 
whole  army  amounted  to  upwards  of  twelve  thou- 
sand men.  Major  Dalling,  with  great  gallantry, 
dispossessed  their  grenadiers  of  a  house  and  wind- 
mill which  they  occupied  in  order  to  cover  their 
left  flank ;  and  in  this  attack  the  major  and  somo 
of  his  officers  were  wounded;  nevertheless,  the 
light  infantry  pursued  the  fugitives  to  a  corps  which 
was  formed  to  sustain  them;  then  the  pursuers 
halted,  and  dispersed  along  the  front  of  tne  right, 
a  circumstance  which  prevented  that  wing  from 
taking  advantage  of  the  first  impression  they  had 
made  on  the  left  of  the  enemy.  The  light  infantry, 
being  ordered  to  regain  the  flank,  were,  in  attempt- 
ing tiiis  motion,  furiously  charged,  and  thrown  into 
disorder :  then  they  retired  to  the  rear  in  such  a 
shattered  condition,  that  they  could  never  again  bo 
brought  u£  during  the  whole  action.  Ot way's  regi- 
ment was  instantly  ordered  to  advance  from  the 
body  of  reserve,  and  sustain  the  right  wing,  which 
the  enemy  twice  in  vain  attempted  to  penetrate. 
Meanwhile  the  left  brigade  of  the  British  forces  did 
not  remain  inactive :  they  had  dispossessed  the 
French  of  two  redoubts,  and  sustained  with  un- 
daunted resolution  the  whole  efforts  of  the  enemy's 
right  until  they  were  fairly  fought  down,  over- 
powered by  numbers,  and  reduced  to  a  handful, 
notwithstanding  the  assistance  they  received  from 
the  third  battalion  of  Royal  Americans,  which  had  * 
been  stationed  with  the  body  of  reserve,  as  well  as 
from  Kennedy's  regiment  posted  in  the  centre.  The 
French  attacked  with  great  impetuosity :  and  at 
length  a  fresh  column  of  the  regiment  de  Rousillon 
penetrating  the  left  wing  of  the  British  army,  it 
gave  way ;  the  disorder  was  soon  communicated  to 
the  right ;  so  that  after  a  very  obstinate  dispute, 
which  lasted  an  hour  and  three  quarters,  brigadier 
Murray  was  obliged  to  quit  the  field,  with  the  loss 
of  one  thousand  men  killed  or  wounded,  and  the 
greater  part  of  his  artillery.  The  enemy  lost  twice 
the  number  of  men,  and  reaped  no  essential  advan- 
tage from  their  victory. 

QUEBEC  BESIEGED. 

Mx.  Mubbay,  far  from  being  dispirited  by  his 
defeat,  no  sooner  retired  within  the  walls  of  Que- 
bec, than  he  resolved  to  prosecute  the  fortifications 
of  tiie  place,  which  had  been  interrupted  by  the 
severity  of  the  winter;  and  the  soldiers  exerted 
'themselves  with  incredible  alacrity,  not  only  in 
labouring  at  the  works,  but  also  in  the  defence  of 
the  town,  before  which  the  enemy  had  opened 
trenches  on  the  very  evening  of  the  battle.  Three 
ships  anchored  at  the  Foulon  below  their  camp  > 
and  for  several  days  they  were  employed  in  landing 
their  cannon,  mortars,  and  ammunition.  Mean- 
while they  worked  incessantly  at  their  trenches 
before  the  town ;  and  on  the  eleventh  day  of  May 
opened  one  bomb  battery  and  three  batteries  of 
cannon.  Brigadier  Murray  made  the  necessary 
dispositions  to  defend  the  place  to  tne  last  extremi- 
ty: he  raised  two  cavaliers,  contrived  some  out- 
works, and  planted  the  ramparts  with  one  hundred 
and  thirty  two  pieces  of  artillery,  dragged  thither 
mostly  by  the  soldiery.  Though  the  enemy  can- 
nonaded the  place  with  great  vivacity  the  first  day, 
their  fire  soon  slackened ;  and  their  batteries  were, 
in  a  manner  silenced  by  the  superior  fire  of  the 

Brrison :  nevertheless,  Quebec  would,  in  all  proba- 
ity,  have  reverted  to  its  former  owners,  had  a 
French  fleet  from  Europe  got  the  start  of  an  Eng. 
hsh  squadron  in  sailing  up  the  river. 

THE  ENEMY'S  SHIPPING  DESTROYED. 

Lord  Colvillb  had  sailed  from  Halifax  with 
the  fleet  under  his  command,  on  the  twenty-se- 
cond day  of  April ;  but  was  retarded  in  hispassage 
by  thick  fogs,  contrary  winds,  and  great  shoals  of 
ice  floating  down  the  river.  Commodore  Swanton, 
who  had  sailed  from  England  with  a  small  reinforce- 
ment, arrived  about' the  beginning  of  May  at  the 
Islo  of  Bee.  in  the  river  8t.  Laurence,  where,  with 
two  ships,  he  purposed  to  wait  for  the  rest  of  his 
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squadron,  which  had  separated  from  him  in  the 
passage :  but  one  of  the*e,  the  Lowestofle,  com- 
manded by  captain  Peane,  had  entered  the  har- 
bour of  Quebec  on  the  ninth  day  of  May,  and  com- 
municated  to  the  governor  the  joyful  news  that 
the  squadron  was  arrived  in  the  river.  Commodore 
Swanton  no  sooner  received  intimation  that  Que- 
bec was  besieged,  than  he  sailed  up  the  river  with 
all'  possible  expedition,  and  on  the  fifteenth  in  the 
evening  anchored  above  Point  Levi.  The  briga- 
dier expressing  an  earnest  desire  that  the  French 
squadron  above  the  town  might  be  removed,  the 
commodore  ordered  captain  Schoniberg  of  the 
Diana,  and  capW"  Deane  of  the  Lowestone,  to  slip 
their  cables  early  next  morning,  and  attack  the 
enemy's  fleet,  consisting  of  two  frigates,  two  armed 
ships,  and  a  great  number  of  smaller  vessels.  They 
were  no  sooner  in  motion  than  the  French  ships 
fled  in  the  utmost  disorder.  One  of  their  frigates 
was  driven  on  the  rooks  above  Cape  Diamond; 
the  other  ran  ashore,  and  was  burned  at  Point-au- 
Iremble,  about  ten  leagues  above  the  town  ;  and 
all  the  other  vessels  were  taken  or  destroyed. 

The  enemy  were  so  confounded  and  dispirited  by 
this  disaster,  and  the .  certain  information  that  a 
strong  English  fleet  was  already  hi  the  river  St. 
Laurence,  that,  in  tho  following  night  (hey  raised 
the  siege  of  Quebec,  and  retreated  with  great  pre- 
cipitation, leaving  their  provisions,  implements, 
and  artillery  to  governor  Murray,  who  had  intend- 
ed to  make  a  vigorous  sally  in  the  morning,  and  at- 
tempt to  penetrate  into  the  camp  of  the  besiegers, 
which,  from  the  information  of  prisoners  and  de- 
serters, he  conceived  to  be  a  very  practicable 
scheme.  For  this  purpose  he  had  selected  a  body 
of  troops,  who  were  already  under  arms,  when  a 
lieutenant,  whom  he  had  sent  out  with  a  detach- 
ment to  amuse  the  enemy,  came  and  assured  him 
that  their  trenches  were  abandoned.  He  instantly 
marched  out  of  Quebec  at  the  head  of  his  forces,  in 
hopes  of  overtaking  and  making  an  impression  on 
their  rear,  that  ho  might  hare  ample  revenge  for 
his  Late  discomfiture ;  but  they  had  passed  the  river 
Cape  Rouge  before  he  could  come  up  with  their 
army :  however,  he  took  some  prisoners,  and  a 
great  quantity  of  baggage,  including  their  tents, 
stores,  magazines  of  provision  and  ammunition, 
and  thirty  four  pieces  of  battering  cannon,  ten 
field-pieces,  six  mortars,  four  petards,  a  great  num- 
ber or  scaling  ladders,  mtrenching  tools,  and  every 
other  implement  for  a  siege.  They  retired  to  Ja- 
ques-Quartier,  where  their  ammunition  began  to 
fail,  and  they  were  abandoned  by  great  part  of  the 
Canadians ;  so  that  they  resigned  all  hope  of  suc- 
ceeding against  Quebec,  and  began  to  take  meas- 
ures for  the  preservation  of  Montreal,  against 
which  the  force  under  general  Amherst  was  di- 
rected. There  M.  Yaudreuil  had  fixed  his  head- 
quarters, and  there  he  proposed  to  make  his  last 
stand  against  the  efforts  of  the  British  general.  He 
not  only  levied  forces,  collected  magazines,  and 
erected  new  fortifications  hi  the  island  of  Montreal, 
but  he  had  even  recourse  to  feigned  intelligence, 
and  other  arts  of  delusion,  to  support  the  spirits  of 
the  Canadians  and  their  Indian  allies,  which  had 
begun  to  flag  in  consequence  of  their  being  obliged 
to  abandon  the  siege  of  Quebec,  It  must  be  own- 
ed, he  acted  with  all  tho  spirit  and  foresight  of  an 
experienced  general,  determined  to  exert  himself 
for  the  preservation  of  the  colony,  even  though 
very  little  prospect  of  success  remained.  His  hopes, 
slender  as  they  were,  depended  upon  the  natural 
strength  of  the  country,  rendered  almost  inacces- 
sible uy  woods,  mountains,  and  morasses,  which 
might  have  retarded  tho  progress  of  the  KngMah, 
and  protracted  the  war  until  a  general  padfication 
could  be  effected.  In  the  mean  time,  major-general 
Amherst  was  diligently  employed  in  taking  meas- 
ures for  the  execution  of  the  plan  he  had  projected, 
in  order  to  complete  the  conquest  of  Canada.  He 
conveyed  instructions  to  general  Murray,  direct- 
ing him  to  advance  by  water  towards  Montreal, 
with  all  the  troops  that  could  be  spared  from  the 
garrison  of  Quebec.  He  detached  colonel  Haviland, 
with  a  body  of  troops  from  Crown-Point,  to  take 
possession  of  the  Isle-aux-Noix,  in  the  lake  Cham- 
plain,  and  from  thence  penetrate  the  shortest  way 
to  the  bank  of  the  river  St.  Laurence ;  while  he 
himself,  with  the  main  body  of  the  army,  amounting 
to  about  ten  thousand  men,  including  Indians, 
should  proceed  from  the  frontiers  of  New.  York,  by 
the  riven  of  the  Mohawks  and  Oneidas,  to  the  lake 


Ontario,  and  safl  down-  the  river  St.  Lei 
the  island  of  Montreal.  Thus,  on  the  Wyywi— 
that  all  these  particulars  could  be  executed,  the 
enemy  must  have  been  hemmed  in  and  entirely 
surrounded.  In  pursuance  of  mis  plan,  general 
Amherst  bad  provided  two  armed  sloops  to 
in  the  lake  Ontario,  under  the  command  of  o_ 
Loring;  as  well  as  a  great  number  of  bateaux,  or 
smaller  vessels,  for  the  transportation  of  the 
troops,  artillery,  ammunition,  implements,  and  bag- 
gage. Several  regiments  were  ordered  to 
from  Albany  to  Oswego :  and  the  genei 
his  departure  from  Schenectady,  with  the 
the  forces,  in  the  latter  end  of  June,  arrived  as  me 
same  place  on  the  ninth  day  of  July. 

GEN.  AMHERST  REDUCES  THE  FRENCH 
FORT  AT  THE  ISLE  ROYALE. 

Being  informed  that  two  French  vessels  had  ap 
peered  off  Oswego, he  despatched  some  bateaux  to 
Niagara,  with  intelligence  to  captain  Loring,  who 
immediately  set  sail  in  quest  of  them  ;  but  they 
escaped  his  pursuit,  though  they  had  twice  appear- 
ed in  the  neighbourhood  of  Oswego  since  the  ar- 
rival of  the  general,  who  endeavoured  to  amuse 
them,  by  detaching  bateaux  to  different  parts  of  the 
lake,    lne  army  being  assembled,  and  joined  by  a 


considerable  body  of  Indians,  under  the 
of  Sir  William  Johnson,  the  general  detached  col- 
onel Haviland.  with  the  light  infantry,  the  grena- 
diers, and  one  battalion  of  Highlanders,  to  take  post 
at  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  and  assist  die  armed  ves- 
sels in  finding  a  passage  to  La  Galette.  On  the 
tenth  day  of  August  the  army  embarked  on  board 
the  bateaux  and  whale-boats,  and  proceeded  on  the 
lake  towards  the  mouth  of  the  river  St.  Laurence. 
Understanding  that  one  of  the  enemy's  vessels  had 
run  aground  and  was  disabled,  and  that  the  ether 
laid  off  La  Galette,  he  resolved  to  make  the  best  of 
his  way  down  the  river  to  Swegatchie,  and  attack 
the  French  fort  at  Isle  Royale,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant posts  on  the  river  St.  Laurence,  tho  source 
of  which  it  in  a  great  measure  commands.  On  the 
seventeenth,  the  row-galleys  fell  in  with  the  French 
sloop  commanded  by  M.  de  la  Broquerie,  who  sur- 
rendered after  a  warm  engagement.  Mr.  Amherst 
having  detached  some  engineers  to  reconnoitre  the 
coasts  and  islands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Isle 
Royale,  he  made  a  disposition  for  the  attack  of  that 
fortress,  which  was  accordingly  invested,  after  he 
had  taken  possession  of  die  islands.  Some  of ' 
the  enemy  had  abandoned  with  such 
as  to  leave  behind  a  few  scalps  they ' 
the  Mohawk  river,  a  number  of  tools  and  at 
two  swivels,  some  barrels  of  pitch,  and 
quantity  of  iron.  The  Indians  were  so  ~ 
sight  of  the  scalps,  that  they  burned  a  chapel  and 
all  the  houses  01  the  enemy.  Batteries 
raised  on  the  nearest  islands,  the  fort 
aded  not  only  by  mem,  but  likewise  by  the 
sloops  ;  and  a  disposition  was  made  for  giving  Ism 
assault,  when  M.  Pouchart,  the  governor,  thought 
proper  to  beat  a  parley,  and  surrender  on  capitula- 
tion. The  general,  having  taken  possession  of  tho 
fort,  found  tt  so  well  situated  for  ci 
lake  Ontario  and  the  Mohawk  river,  that  he  i 
to  maintain  it  with  a  garrison,  and  employed 
days  in  repairing  the  fortifications. 

From  this  place  his  navigation  down  dm  river 
St.  Laurence  was  rendered  extremely  difficult) 
dangerous,  by  a  great  number  of  violent  rifle  or 
pids,  and  mils;  among  which  he  lost  above  f 
men,  forty  six  bateaux,  seventeen  whale-boats,  < 
row-galley,  with  some  artillery,  stores,  and  ubsl^ 
nition.  On  the  sixth  day  of  September  the  troops 
were  landed  on  the  island  of  Montreal,  without 
anv  opposition,  except  from  some  flying  parties, 
which  exchanged  a  few  shot,  and  then  fled  with  pre- 
cipitation. That  same  day  he  repaired  a  bridge 
which  they  had  broken  down  in  their  retreat ;  and, 
after  a  march  of  two  leagues,  formed  his  army  on 
a  plain  before  Montreal,  where  they  laid  all  aught 
ou  their  arms.  Montreal  is,  in  point  of  importance, 
the  second  place  in  Canada,  situated  in  an  laland 
of  the  river  St.  Laurence,  at  an  equal  distance 
from  Quebec  and  the  lake  Ontario.  Its  central 
situation  rendered  it  the  staple  of  the  Indian  trade  ; 
yet  the  fortifications  of  it  were  inconsiderable, 
not  at  all  adequate  to  the  value  of  the  place.  Gen- 
eral Amherst  ordered  some  pieces  of  artillery  to  he 
brought  up  immediately  from  the  landing-place 
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at  La  Chine,  where  ho  tad  left  some  regiments 
for  the  security  of  the  boats,  and  determined  to 
commence  the  siege  in  form ;  bat  in  the  morn, 
lag  of  the  seventh  he  received  a  letter  from  the 
marquis  de  Vandreuil  by  two  officers,  demanding  a 
capitulation ;  which,  after  some  letters  had  passed 
between  the  two  generals,  was  granted  upon  as 
favourable  terms  as  the  French  had  reason  to  ex- 
pect, considering  that  general  Murray,  with  the 
troops  from  Quebec,  had  by  this  time  landed  on  the 
island ;  and  colonel  HavHand,  with  the  body  under 
his  command,  had  just  arrived  on  the  south  side 
of  the  river,  opposite  to  Montreal ;  circumstances 
equally  favourable  and  surprising,  if  we  reflect  upon 
the  diflerent  routes  they  pursued^  through  an  ene- 
my's country,  where  they  had  no  intelligence  of  the 
motion*  of  each  other.  Had  any  accident  retarded 
the  progress  of  general  Amherst,  the  reduction  of 
Montreal  would  have  been  attempted  by  general 
Murray,  who  embarked  with  his  troops  at  Quebec 
on  board  of  a  great  number  of  small  vessels,  under 
the  command  of  captain  Deane  in  the  Diana.  This 
gentleman,  with  uncommon  abilities,  surmounted 
the  difficulties  of  an  unknown,  dangerous,  and  in- 
tricate navigation  ;  and  conducted  the  voyage  with 
such  success,  that  not  a  single  vessel  was  lost  in  the 
expedition.  M.  de  Levis,  at  the  head  of  his  forces, 
watched  the  motions  of  general  Murray,  who,  in 
advancing  up  the  river,  published  manifestos  among 
the  Canadians,  which  produced  all  the  effect  he 
could  desire.  Almost  all  the  parishes  on  the  south 
shore,  as  far  as  the  river  Sorrel,  submitted,  and 
took  the  "<»th  of  neutrality :  and  lord  Hollo  disarmed 
all  the  uanabitants  of  the  north  shore,  as  far  as  Trois 
Rivieres,  which,  though  the  capital  of  a  district, 
being  no  more  than  an  open  village,  was  taken 
without  resistance.  In  a  word,  general  Amherst 
took  possession  of  Montreal,  and  thus  completed  the 
conquest  of  all  Canada ;  a  conquest  the  most  impor- 
tant of  any  that  ever  the  British  arms  achieved, 
whether  we  consider  the  safety  of  the  English  colo- 
nies in  North  America,  now  secured  from  invasion 
and  encroachment ;  the  extent  and  fertility  of  the 
country  subdued  ;  or  the  whole  Indian  commerce 
thus  transferred  to  the  traders  of  Great  Britain. 
The  terms  of  the  capitulation  may  perhaps  be 
thought  rather  too  favourable,  as  the  enemy  were 
actually  enclosed  and  destitute  of  all  hope  of  relief : 
but  little  pouts  like  these  ought  always  to  be  sacri- 
iced  to  the  consideration  of  great  objects ;  and  the 
mushing  the  conquest  of  a  great  country  without 
bloodshed  redounds  as  much  to  the  honour  as  it 
argues  the  humanity  of  general  Amherst,  whose 
conduct  had  been  irreproachable  during  the  whole 
course  of  the  American  operations.  At  the  same 
time,  it  must  be  allowed  he  was  extremely  fortunate 
in  having  subordinate  commanders,  who  perfectly 
corresponded  with  his  ideas  ;  and  a  body  of  troops 
whom  no  labours  could  discourage,  whom  no  dan- 
gem  could  dismay.  Sir  William  Johnston,  with  a 
power  of  authority  and  insinuation  peculiar  to  him- 
self, not  only  maintained  a  surprising  ascendency 
over  the  most  ferocious  of  all  the  Indian  tribes,  but 
kept  them  within  the  bounds  of  such  salutary  re- 
straint, that  not  one  single  act  of  inhumanity  was 
perpetrated  by  them  during  Use  whole  course  of 
this  expedition.  The  seal  and  conduct  of  brigadier- 
general  Gage,  the  undaunted  spirit  and  enterprising 
genius  of  general  Murray,  the  diligence  and  activity 
of  colonel  Haviland,  happily  co-operated  in  promot- 
ing this  great  event. 

FRENCH  SHIPS  DESTROYED,  &c. 

Turn  French  ministry  had  attempted  to  succour 
Montreal  by  equipping  a  considerable  number  of 
store  ships,  and  sending  mem  out  in  the  spring  un- 
der convoy  of  a  frigate ;  but  as  theiT  officers  under- 
stood that  the  British  squadron  had  sailed  up  the 
river  St.  Laurence  before  their  arrival,  they  took 
shelter  in  the  bay  of  Ghaleurs,  on  the  coast  of  Aca- 
dia, where  they  did  not  long  remain  unmolested. 
Captain  Byron,  who  commanded  the  ships  of  war 
that  were  left  at  Louisbourg,  having  received  intel- 
ligence of  them  from  brigadier-general  Whitmore, 
•ailed  thither  with  his  squadron,  and  found  them  at 
anchor.  The  whole  fleet  consisted  of  one  frigate, 
two  large  store-ships,  and  nineteen  sail  of  smaller 
vessels;  the  greater  part  of  which  had  been  taken 
from  the  merchants  of  Great  Britain;  all  these 
were  destroyed,  together  with  two  batteries  which 
had  been  raised  for  their  protection.  The  French 
town,  consisting  of  two  hundred  houses,  was  demol- 
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ished,  and  the  settlement  totally  ruined.  An  the 
French  subjects  inhabiting  the  territories  from  the 
bay  of  Funds  to  the  banks  of  the  river  St.  Laurence, 
and  all  the  Indians  through  that  tract  of  country/ 
were  now  subdued,  and  subjected  to  the  English 
government.  In  the  month  of  December  of  the 
preceding  year,  the  French  colonists  of  MiramachL 
Rickebuctou,  and  other  places  lying  along  the  gulf 
of  St.  Laurence,  made  their  submission  by  deputies 
to  colonel  Frye,  who  commanded  in  Fort  Cumber- 
land at  Chignecto.  They  afterwards  renewed  this 
submission  In  the  most  formal  manner  by  subscribe 
ing  articles,  by  which  they  obliged  themselves,  and 
the  people  they  represented,  to  repair  in  the  spring 
to  Bay  Verte,  with  all  their  effects  and  shipping,  to 
be  disposed  of  according  to  the  direction  of  colonel' 
Laurence,  governor  of  Halifax,  in  Nova-Scotia. 
They  were  accompanied  by  two  Indian  chief*  of 
the  nation  of  the  Mickmacks,  a  powerful  and  nu- 
merous people,  now  become  entirely  dependent 
upon  his  Britannic  majesty.  In  a  word,  by  the 
conquest  of  Canada,  the  Indian  fur-trade,  in  its  full 
extent,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English.  The 
French  interest  among  the  savage  tribes,  inhabiting 
an  immense  tract  of  country,  was  totally  extin- 
guished; and  their  American  possessions  shrunk 
within  the  limits  of  Louisiana,  an  infant  colony  on 
the  south  of  the  Mississippi,  which  the  British  arms 
at  any  time  easily  subdue. 
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Tri  conquest  of  Canada  being  achieved,  nothing 
now  remained  to  be  done  in  North  America,  except 
the  demolition  ef  the  fortifications  of  Louisbourg  on 
the  island  of  Cape  Breton ;  for  which  purpose  some 
able  engineers  had  been  sent  from  England  with 
the  ships  commanded  by  captain  Byron.  By  means 
of  mines  artfully  disposed  and  well  constructed,  the 
fortifications  were  reduced  to  a  heap  of  rubbish,  the 
glacis  was  levelled,  and  the  ditches  were  fined.  All 
the  artillery,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war, 
were  conveyed  to  Halifax ;  but  the  barracks  were 
repaired,  so  as  to  accommodate  three  hundred  men 
occasionally ;  the  hospital,  with  the  private  houses, 
were  left  standing.  The  French  still  possessed, 
irpon  the  continent  of  America,  the  fertile  country 
lying  on  each  side  of  the  great  river  Mississippi, 
which  disembogues  itself  into  the  gulf  of  Florida; 
but  the  colony  was  so  thinly  peopled,  and  so  01  pro- 
vided, that,  far  from  being  formidable,  it  scarcely 
could  have  subsisted,  unless  the  British  traders  had 
been  base  and  treacherous  enough  to  supply  H  from 
time  to  time  with  provisions  and  necessaries.  The 
same  infamous  commerce  was  carried  on  with  divers 
French  plantations  in  the  West  Indies ;  insomuoh 
that  the  governors  of  provinces,  and  commanders 
of  the  squadrons  stationed  in  those  seas,  made  for- 
mal complaints  of  it  to  the  ministry.  The  temptation 
of  extraordinary  profit  excited  the  merchants,  not 
only  to  assist  the  enemies  of  their  country,  but  also 
run  aU  risks  in  eluding  dm  vigilance  of  the  legisla- 
ture. The  inhabitants  of  Martinique  found  a  plen- 
tiful market  of  provision  furnished  by  the  British 
subjects  at  the  Iratch  islands  of  Eustatia  and  Cure- 
coa :  and  those  that  were  settled  en  the  island  of 
Hispaniola  were  supplied  in  the  same  manner  at 
the  Spanish  settlement  of  Moute-ChrUto. 

INSURRECTION  IN  JAMAICA. 

Wrilk  the  British  commanders  exerted  them- 
serves  by  sea  and  land  with  the  most  laudable 
spirit  of  vigilance  and  courage  against  the  foreign 
adversaries  of  their  country,  the  colonists  of  in. 
matea  ran  the  most  Imminent  haamrd  of  being  ex 
tirpated  by  a  domestic  enemy.  The  negro-slaves 
of  that  island,  grown  insolent  to  the  contemplation 
of  their  own  formidable  numbers,  or  by  observing 
the  supine  indolence  at  their  masters,  or  stimu- 
lated by  that  appetite  for  liberty  so  natural  to 
the  mind  of  man,  began,  in  the  course  of  this 
year,  to  entertain  thoughts  of  shaking  off  the  yoke 
by  means  of  a  general  insurrection.  Assemblies 
were  held  and  plans  revolved  for  this  purpose.  At 
length  they  concerted  a  scheme  for  rising  in  arms 
all  at  once  in  diflerent  parts  of  the  island,  in  order 
to  massacre  all  the  white  men,  and  take  posses* 
sion  of  the  government.  They  agreed  that  this 
design  should  be  put  in  execution  immediately 
after  the  departure  of  -the  fleet  for  Europe ;  but 
their  plan  was  defeated  by  their  ignorance  and 
impatience.  Those  of  the  conspirators  that  be- 
longed to  captain  Forest's  estate,  being  impelled 
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by  the  fames  of  Intoxication,  fell  suddenly  upon  the 
overseer,  while  he  sat  at  tapper  with  some  meads, 
mad  butchered  the  whole  oompany.  Beiug  imme- 
diately joined  by  some  of  their  confederates,  they 
attacked  the  neighbouring  plantations,  where  they 
repeated  the  same  barbarities ;  and,  seisins;  all  the 
arms  and  ammunition  that  fell  in  their  way,  began  to 
grow  formidable  to  the  colony.  The  gorernor  no 
sooner  received  intimation  of  ads  disturbance,  than 
he,  by  proclamation,  subjected  the  colonists  to  mar- 
tial law.  All  other  business  was  interrupted,  and 
every  man  took  to  his  arms.  The  regular  troops, 
joined  "by  the  troop  of  militia,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  volunteers,  marched  from  Spanish  Town 
to  Saint  Mary's,  where  the  insurrection  began,  and 
skirmished  with  the  insurgents:  but  as  they  de- 
clined standing  any  regular  engagement,  and  trust* 
ed  chiefly  to  bush-fighting,  the  governor  employed 
against  them  the  free  blacks,  commonly  known  by 
the  name  of  the  wild  negroes,  now  peaceably  set- 
fled  under  the  protection  of  the  government.  These 
auxiliaries,  in  consideration  of  a  price  set  upon  the 
heads  of  the  rebels,  attacked  them  in  their  own  way, 
slew  mem  by  surprise,  untQ  their  strength  was 
broken,  and  numbers  made  away  with  themselves 
In  despair ;  so  that  the  insurrection  was  supposed 
to  be  quelled  about  the  beginning  of  May :  but  in 
June  it  broke  out  again  with  redoubled  fury,  and 
the  rebels  were  reinforced  to  a.  very  considerable 
number.  The  regular  troops  and  the  militia,  joined 
by  a  body  of  sailors,  formed  a  camp,  under  the  com- 
mand of  colonel  Spragge,  who  sent  out  detachments 
against  the  negroes,  a  great  number  of  whom  were 
lulled,  and  some  taken ;  but  the  rest,  instead  of 
submitting,  took  shelter  in  the  woods  and  mountains. 
The  prisoners,  being  tried  and  found  guilty  of  re- 
bellion, were  put  to  death  by  a  variety  of  tortures. 
Some  were  hanged,  some  beheaded,  some  burned, 
and  some  fixed  alive  upon  gibbets.  One  of  these 
last  lived  eight  days  and  eighteen  hours,  suspended 
under  a  vertical  sun,  without  being  refreshed  by 
one  drop  of  water,  or  receiving  any  manner  oT  sus- 
tenance. In  order  to  prevent  such  insurrections  for 
the  future,  the  justices  assembled  at  the  sessions  of 
the  peace  established  regulations,  importing,  that 
no  negro-slave  should  be  allowed  to  quit  his  plan- 
tation without  a  white  conductor,  or  a  ticket  of  leave ; 
that  every  negro  playing  at  any  sort  of  game  should 
be  scourged  through  the  public  streets ;  that  every 
publican  suffering  such  gaming  in  his  house  should 
surfeit  forty  shillings ;  that  every  proprietor  suffer- 
ing his  negroes  to  beat  a  drum,  blow  a  horn,  or 
make  any  other  noise  in  his  plantation,  should  be 
fined  ten  pounds ;  and  every  overseer  allowing 
these  irregularities  should  pay  half  that  sum,  to  be 
demanded,  or  distrained  for,  by  any  civil  or  military 
officer ;  that  every  free  negro,  or  mulatto,  should 
wear  a  blue  cross  on  his  right  shoulder,  on  pain  of 
imprisonment ;  that  no  mulatto,  Indian,  or  negro, 
should  hawk  or  sell  any  thing,  except  fresh  fish  or 
milk,  on  pain  of  being  scourged ;  that  rum  and  punch 
houses  should  be  shut  up  during  divine  service  on 
Sundays,  under  the  penalty  of  twenty  shillings;  and 
that  those  who  had  petit  licenses  should  shut  up 
their  houses  on  other  nights  at  nine  o'clock. 

ACTION  AT  SEA  OFF  HISPANIOLA. 

Notwithstanding  those  examples  and  regula- 
tions, a  body  of  rebellious  negroes  still  subsisted  in 
places  that  were  deemed  inaccessible  to  regular 
forces;  and  fiom  these  they  made  nocturnal  irrup- 
tions into  the  nearest  plantations,  where  they  acted 
with  all  the  wantonness  of  barbarity :  so  mat  the 
people  of  Jamaica  were  obliged  to  conduct  mem- 
selves  with  the  utmost  vigilance  and  circumspec- 
tion ;  while  rear-admiral  Holmes,  who  commanded 
at  sea,  took  every  precaution  to  secure  the  island 
from  insult  or  invasion.  He  not  only  took  measures 
for  the  defence  of  Jamaica,  but  also  contrived  and 
executed  schemes  for  annoying  the  enemy.  Hav- 
ing in  the  month  of  October  received  intelligence  that 
five  French  frigates  were  equipped  at  Cape  Francois, 
on  the  island  of  Hispaniola.  in  *order  to  convoy  a 
fleet  of  merchant-ships  to  Europe,  he  stationed  the 
ships  under  his  command  in  such  a  manner  as  was 
most  likely  to  intercept  this  fleet ;  and  his  disposi- 
tion was  attended  with  success.  The  enemy  sailed 
from  the  Cape,  to  the  number  of  eight  sail,  on  the  six- 
teenth ;  and  next  day  they  were  chaeed  by  the  king's 
ships  the  Hampshire,  lively,  and  Boreas;  which 
however  made  small  progress,  as  there  was  little 
wind,  and  that  variable.    In  the  evening  the  breeze 


freshened;  and  about  midnight  the  Boreas 
up  with  the  Sirenne,  commanded  by 
M'Cartie.  They  engaged  with  great  vivacity  for 
about  twenty-five  minutes,  when  the  Sirenne  snot  a» 
head,  and  made  the  best  of  her  way.  The  J 
was  so  damaged  in  her  rigging,  that  she  could 
close  with  the  enemy  again  nil  next  day,  at  two  hi 
the  afternoon,  when  the  action  was  renewed  off  the 
east  end  of  Cuba,  and  maintained  till  forty  minutes 
past  four,  when  Mr.  M'Cartie  struck.  In  the  menu 
time,  the  Hampshire  and  Lively  gave  chase  to  the 
other  four  French  frigates,  which  steered  to  the 
southward  with  all  tile  sail  they  could  carry,  in 
order  to  reach  the  west  end  of  Tortuga,  ami  shelter 
themselves  in  Port-au-Prince.  On  the 
the  Lively,  by  the  help  of  her  oars,  came  up 
the  Valeur,  at  half  an  hour  past  seven  fat  the ; 
ing;  and  after  a  hot  action,  which  contin 
hour  and  a  half,  compelled  the  enemy  to 
The  Hampshire  stood  after  the  thro 
about  four  in  the  afternoon  ran  up 
duke  de  Choiseol  and  the  prince  Bd> 
she  engaged  at  the  same  time  ;  but  the  first,  hating 
the  advantage  of  the  wind,  made  her  retreat  into 
Port-au-Paix ;  ueotherran  ashore  about  two  leagues 
to  leeward,  and  struck  her  colours :  but  at  the  ap- 
proach of  die  Hampshire  the  enemy  set  her  on  fire, 
and  she  blew  up.  This  was  also  the  fole  at  the 
Fleur  de  Lys,  which  had  run  into  Fresh-water  Bay, 
a  little  further  to  leeward  of  Port-au-Prince.  Than, 
by  the  prudent  disposition  of  adm'ral  Holmes,  end 
die  gallantry  of  his  three  captains  Norbury,  TJre- 
dale,  and  Maitland,  two  large  frigates  of  the  enemy 
were  taken,  and  three  destroyed.  The  spirit  off 
the  officers  was  happily  supported  by  an  «"»«»■— -wu 
exertion  of  courage  in  the  men,  uh*  cheerfully 
gaged  in  the  most  dangerous  cnt 
diately  after  the  capture  of-  the 
eight  of  the  enemy's  privateers  were  destroy 


brought  into  Jamaica.  Two  of  these,  namely,  the 
Vainqueur  of  ten  gnus,  sixteen  swivels,  and  ninety 
men,  and  the  Mackau  of  six  swivels,  and  fifteen 
men,  had  run  into  shoal  water  in  Cumberland  har- 
bour, on  the  island  of  Cuba.  The  boats  of  the  Trent 
and  Boreas,  manned  under  the  direction  of  the  lieu- 
tenants Miller  and  Stuart,  being  rowed  up  to  the 
Vainqueur,  boarded  and  took  possession  under  a 
close  fire,  after  having  surmounted  many  other 
difficulties.  The  Mackau  was  taken  without  any  re- 
sistance :  then  the  boats  proceeded  against  dm 
Guespe,  of  eight  guns,  and  eighty-five  men,  which 
laid  at  anchor  further  up  hi  the  Lagoon ;  but  before 
they  came  up  the  enemy  had  set  her  on  fire,  and 
she  was  destroyed. 

GALLANT  BEHAVIOUR  OF  CAPTAINS 
OBRIEN  AND  TAYLOR. 

Thi  same  activity  and  resolution  distrnguishei 
the  captains  and  officers  belonging  to  die  squadron 
commanded  by  Sir  James  Douglas  off  the  Leeward 
Islands.  In  tho  month  of  September,  the  captains 
Obrien  and  Taylor,  of  the  ships  Temple  and  Grifim, 
being  on  a  joint  cruise  off  the  islands  Granudas,  re- 
ceived intelligence  that  the  Virgin,  formerly  a 
British  sloop  of  war,  which  had  been  taken  by  the 
enemy,  then  laid  at  anchor,  together  with  three 
privateers,  under  protection  of  titree  forts  on  the 
island,  sailed  thither  in  order  to  attack  them,  and 
their  enterprise  was  crowned  with  success.  After 
a  warm  engagement,  which  lasted  several  hours, 
the  enemy's  batteries  were  silenced,  and  indeed 
demolished,  and  the  English  captains  took  posse* 
sion  of  the  four  prises.  They  afterwards  entered 
another  harbour  of  that  island,  having  first  demo- 
lished another  fort ;  and  there  they  laid  four  days 
unmolested,  at  the  expiration  of  which  they  carried 
off  three  other  prises.  In  their  return  to  Antigua, 
they  fell  in  with  thirteen  ships  bound  to  Martinique 
with  provisions,  and  took  them  all  without  resist 
About  the  same  time  eight  or  nine  privateers 

taken  by  the  ships  which  commodore  Sir  Ji 

Douglas  employed  in  cruising  round  the  island  of 
Guadeloupe,  so  that  the  British  commerce  in 
seas  flourished  under  his  care  and  protection). 

TRANSACTIONS  IN  THE  EAST  INDIES. 

In  the  East  Indies  the  British  arms  still  continu 
ed  to  prosper.    After  the  reduction  of  Arcot,  the 
garrisons  of  Permacoil  and  A  Uumparva  surrendered 
themselves  prisoners  of  war  in  the  beginning  of 
May.    The  Falmouth  obliged  the  Haarlem,  a  French 
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•Up  from  Megtoy,  to  ***  ashore  to  the  northward 
of  Poudicherry.  The  important  settlement  of  Carl- 
eel  was  reduced  by  the  sea  and  land  forces  com- 
manded by  rear-admiral  Cornish,  and  major  Mon- 
aco, and  the  French  garrison  made  prisoners  of 
war ;  and  colonel  Coote  formed  the  blockade  of 
Pondicherry  by  land,  while  the  harbour  was  beset 
by  the  Ri*gfi«i»  squadron. 

ACHIEVEMENTS  IN  THE  BAT  OP  QUI. 
BBRON. 

No  action  of  importance  was  in  die  course  of  this 
year  achieved  by  the  naval  force  of  Great  Britain  in 
the  seas  of  Europe.  A  powerful  squadron  still  re- 
mained in  the  bay  of  Quiberon,  in  order  to  amuse 
and  employ  a  body  of  French  forces  on  that  part  of 
die  coast,  and  interrupt  the  navigation  of  the  ene- 
my; though  the  principal  aim  of  this  armament 
seems  to  have  been  to  watch  and  detain  the  few 
French  ships  which  had  run  into  the  river  Villain*, 
after  the  defeat  of  Conflans  ;  an  object,  the  impor- 
tance of  which  will  doubtless  astonish  posterity. 
The  fleet  employed  in  this  service  was  alternately 
commanded  by  admiral  Boacawen  and  Sir  Edward 
Hawke,  officers  of  distinguished  abilities,  whose  ta- 
lents might  have  been  surely  rendered  subservient 
to  much  greater  national  advantages.  All  that  Mr. 
Boacawen  could  dp  in  this  circumscribed  scene  of 
action  was,  to  take  possession  of  a  small  island  near 
the  river  Vannes,  which  he  caused  to  be  cultivated, 
and  planted  with  vegetables,  for  the  use  of  the  men 
infected  with  scorbutic  disorders  arising  from  salt 
provision,  sea  air,  and  want  of  proper  exercise.  In 
die  month  of  September,  Sir  Edward  Hawke,  who 
had  by  this  time  relieved  Mr.  Boacawen,  detached 
the  gallant  Lord  Howe,  in  the  Magnanime,  with  the 
ships  Prince  Frederick  and  Bedford,  to  reduce  the 
little  island  of  Dumet,  about  three  miles  in  length, 
and  two  in  breadth,  abounding  with  fresh  water. 
It  was  defended  by  a  small  fort,  mounted  with 
nine  cannon,  and  manned  with  one  company  of 
the  regiment  of  Bourbon,  who  surrendered  m  a 
very  short  time  after  the  ships  had  begun  the  at- 
tack. By  this  small  conquest  a  considerable  ex- 
pense was  saved  to  the  nation  in  the  article  of 
transports  employed  to  carry  water  for  the  use  of 
the  squadron. 

Admiral  Rodney  still  maintained  his  former  sta- 
tion off  the  coast  of  Havre  de  Grace,  to  observe  what 
should  pass  at  the  mouth  of  die  Seine.  In  the 
month  of  July,  while  he  hovered  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, five  large  flat-bottomed  boats,  laden  with  can- 
non and  shot,  set  sail  from  Harfleur  in  the  middle 
of  the  day*  with  their  colours  flying,  as  if  they  had 
set  the  English  squadron  at  defiance ;  for  the  walls 
of  Havre  de  Grace,  and  even  the  adjacent  hills, 
were  covered  with  spectators,  assembled  to  behold 
the  issue  of  tins  udventure.  Having  reached  die 
river  of  Caen,  they  stood  backwards  and  forwards 
upon  die  shoals,  intending  to  amuse  admiral  Rodney 
till  night,  and  then  proceed  under  cover  of  die 
darkness.  He  perceived  their  drift,  and  gave  direc- 
tions to  his  small  vessels  to  be  ready,  that,  as  soon 
as  day-light  failed,  they  should  make  all  the  sail 
they  could  for  the  mouth  of  the  river  Orne,  in  order 
to  cut  off  the  enemy's  retreat,  while  he  himself 
stood  with  the  larger  ships  to  the  steep  coast  of 
Port  Bassin.  The  scheme  succeeded  to  his  wish. 
The  enemy,  seeing  their  retreat  cut  off,  ran  ashore 
at  Port  Bassin,  where  the  admiral  destroyed  them, 
together  with  the  small  fort  which  had  been  erected 
for  the  defence  of  this  harbour.  Each  of  those  ves- 
sels was  one  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  capable  of 
containing  four  hundred  men  for  a  short  passage. 
What  their  destination  was  we  cannot  pretend  to 
determine ;  but  the  French  had  provided  a  great 
number  of  these  transports;  for  ten  escaped  into 
the  river  Orne  leading  to  Caen ;  and  in  consequence 
of  this  disaster  one  hundred  were  unloaded,  and 
sect  up  again  to  Rouen.  This  was  not  all  the  dam- 
age that  the  enemy  sustained  on  tins  part  of  the 
coast.  In  die  month  of  November,  captain  Ourry, 
cf  the  Acteon,  chased  a  large  privateer,  and  drove 
her  ashore  between  Cape  Sarfleur  and  La  Hogue, 
where  she  perished.  The  cutters  belonging  to  ad- 
miral Rodney's  squadron  scoured  the  coast  towards 
Dieppe,  where  a  considerable  fishery  was  carried 
en,  and  where  they  took  or  destroyed  near  forty 
vessels  ef  considerable  burden.  Though  the  English 
navy  suffered  nothing  from  the  French  during  this 
period,  it  sustained  some  damage  from  the  weather. 
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The  Conqueror,  a  new  ship  of  die  line,  was  lost  fat 
the  channel,  on  the  island  of  St.  Nicholas,  bnt  the 
crew  and  cannon  were  saved.  The  Lyme,  of  twenty 
guns,  foundered  in  the  Categat,  in  Norway,  and  fifty 
of  the  men  perished;  and.  in  the  West  Indies,  a  ten- 
der belonging  to  the  Dublin,  commanded  by  commo- 
dore Sir  James  Douglas,  was  lost  in  a  single  wind, 
with  a  hundred  chosen  marinem. 

Of  the  domestic  transactions  relating  to  the  war, 
the  most  considerable  was  the  equipment  of  a  pow- 
erful armament  destined  for  some  secret  expedition. 
A  numerous  body  of  forces  was  assembled,  and  a 
great  number  of  transports  collected  at  Portsmouth. 
Generals,  were  nominated  to  the  command  of  thai 
enterprise.  The  troops  were  actually  embarked 
with  a  great  train  of  artillery ;  and  the  eyes  of  the 
whole  nation  were  attentively  fixed  upon  this  arma 
ment,  which  could  not  have  been  prepared  without 
incurring  a  prodigious  expense.  Notwithstanding 
these  preparations,  the  whole  summer  was  spent  in 
idleness  and  inaction;  and  in  die  latter  end  of  the 


season  die  undertaking  was  laid  aside.  The  people 
did  not  fail  to  clamour  against  the  inactivity  of  die 
summer,  and  complained  that,  notwithstanding  the 
immense  subsidies  granted  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  war,  no  stroke  of  importance  was  struck  in  Eu- 
rope for  die  advantage  of  Great  Britain;  but  that 
her  treasure  was  lavished  upon  fruitless  parade,  or 
a  German  alliance  still  more  pernicious.  It  must 
be  owned  indeed,  that  no  attempt  was  made  to  an 
noy  the  enemy  on  British  principles;  for  the  sur- 
render of  Montreal  was  the  natural  consequence  of 
die  steps  which  bad  been  taken,  and  of  the  mea- 
sures concerted*  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  year. 
It  will  be  allowed,  we  apprehend,  that  the  expense 
incurred  by  the  armament  at  Portsmouth,  and  die 
body  of  troops  there  detained,  would  have  been 
sufficient,  if  properly  applied,  to  reduce  the  island 
of  Mauritius  in  the  Indian  ocean,  Martinique  in  the 
West  Indies,  or  Minorca  In  the  Mediterranean ;  and 
all  these  three  were  objects  of  importance*  In  all 
probability,  the  design  of  the  armament  was  either 
to  intimidate  die  French  into  proposals  of  peace : 
to  make  a  diversion  from  the  Rhine,  by  alarming 
the  coast  of  Bretagne ;  or  to  throw  over  a  body  of 
troops  into  Flanders,  to  effect  a  junction  with  die 
hereditary  prince  of  Brunswick,  who,  at  the  head 
of  twenty  thousand  men,  had  made  an  irruption  as 
far  as  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  even  crossed  that  river ; 
but  he  miscarried  in  the  execution  of  his  design. 

ASTRONOMERS  SENT  TO  THE  EAST 
INDIES. 

In  the  midst  of  these  alarms  some  regard  waa 
paid  to  the  improvements  of  natural  knowledge. 
The  Royal  Society  having  made  application  to  the 
king,  representing  that  there  would  be  a  transit  o ' 
Venus  over  die  disk  of  the  sun,  on  the  sixth  day  of 
June :  and  that  there  was  reason  to  hope  the  paral- 
lax of  that  planet  might  be  more  accurately  deter- 
mined by  making  proper  observations  of  this  pheno- 
menon at  the  island  of  St.  Helena  near  die  coast  of 
Africa,  and  at  Bencoolen  in  the  East  Indies,  his  ma- 
jesty granted  a  sum  of  money  to  defray  the  expense 
of  sending  able  astronomers  to  those  two  places, 
and  ordered  a  ship  of  war  to  be  equipped  for  their 
conveyance.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Nevu  Maskelyne 
and  Mr.  Robert  Waddhigton  were  appointed  to 
make  the  observations  at  St-  Helena;  and  Mr. 
Charles  Mason  and  Mr.  Jeremiah  Dixon  under- 
took the  voyage  to  Bencoolen,  on  the  island  of 
Sumatra  (3). 

EARTHQUAKES  IN  SYRIA. 

Except  the  countries  that  were  actually  the 
scenes  of  war,  no  political  revolution  or  disturbance 
disquieted  the  general  tranquillity.  Syria,  indeed, 
felt  aid  the  horrors  and  wreck  of  a  dreadful  earth- 
quake, protracted  in  repeated  shocks,  which  began 
on  the  thirteenth  day  of  October,  m  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Tripoli.  A  great'  number  of  houses  were 
overthrown  at  Seyde,  and  many  people  buried 
under  the  ruins.  It  was  felt  through  a  space  of 
ten  thousand  square  leagues,  comprehending  the 
mountains  of  libanus  and  Antiubanus,  with  an  in- 
finite number  of  Tillages,  that  were  reduced  to 
heaps  of  rubbish.  At  Acra,  or  Ptolemais,  the  sea 
overflowed  its  banks,  and  poured  into  the  streets, 
though  eight  feet  above  the  level  of  the  water. 
The  city  of  Saphet  was  entirely  destroyed,  and  the 
greatest  part  of  its  inhabitants  perished.    At  Da- 
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■mm  v  all  the  minarets  were  overthrown,  and  six 
thousand  people  loot  their  lives.  The  shocks  di- 
minished gradually  till  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  No- 
venroer,  when  they  were  renewed  with  redoubled 
havoc ;  the  earth  trembled  with  the  most  dreadful 
convulsions,  and  the  greater  part  of  Tripoli  was 
destroyed.  Balbeck  was  entirely  rained,  and  this 
was  the  fate  of  many  other  towns  and  castles  ;  so 
that  the  people  who  escaped  the  rains  were  obliged 
to  sojourn  in  the  open  fields,  and  all  Syria  was 
threatened  with  the  vengeance  of  Heaven.  Huch 
a  dangerous  ferment  arose  at  Constantinople,  that 
a  revolution  was  apprehended.  Mustapha,  the 
present  emperor,  had  no  sons ;  bat  his  brother  Ba- 
jaset,  whose  life  he  had  spared,  contrary  to  the 
maxims  of  Turkish  policy,  produced  a-  son  by  one 
of  the  women  with  whom  he  was  indulged  m  his 
confinement;  a  circumstance  which  aroused  the 
jealousy  of  the  emperor  to  such  a  degree,  that  he 
resolved  to  despatch  his  brother.  The  great  officers 
of  the  Porte  opposed  this  design,  which  was  so 
disagreeable  to  the  people,  that  an  insurrection 
ensued.  Several  Tuna  and  Armenians,  taking  it 
for  granted  that  a  revolution  was  at  hand,  bought 
up  great  quantities  of  grain ;  and  a  dreadful  dearth 
was  the  consequence  of  this  monopoly.  The  sultan 
assembled  the  troops,  quieted  the  insurgents,  or- 
dered the  engrossers  01  corn  to  be  executed,  and 
in  a  little  time  the  repose  of  the  city  was  re-ealab- 
Uahed. 

Notwithstanding  the  prospect  of  a  rupture  in 
Italy,  no  new  incident  interrupted  the  tranquillity 
which  the  southern  parts  of  Europe  enjoyed.  The 
king  of  Spam,  howsoever  solicited  by  the  other 
branch  of  die  house  of  Bourbon  to  engage  in  the 
■war  as  its  ally,  refused  to  interpose  in  any  other 
way  than  as  a  mediator  between  the  courts  of  Lon- 
don and  Versailles.  He  sent  the  conde  de  Fuentes, 
a  nobleman  of  high  rank  and  character,  in  quality 
of  ambassador  extraordinary  to  the  king  ef  Great 
Britain,  in  order  to  offer  bis  good  offices  tor  effect 
ing  a  peace  ;  and  the  conde,  after  having  conferred 
with  the  Engtiah  minister,  made  an  excursion  to 
Paris  :  but  his  proposal  with  respect  to  a  cessation 
of  hostilities,  if  m  reality  ouch  a  proposal  was  ever 
made,  did  not  meet  with  a  cordial  reception.  Other 
differences  subsisting  between  the  crowns  of  Great 
Britain  and  Spain,  he  found  no  difficulty  in  com- 
promising. His  catholic  majesty  persisted  in  the 
execution  of  a  plan  truly  worthy  of  a  patriot  king. 
In  the  first  place  he  spared  no  pains  and  applica- 
tion to  make  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
tiie  state  of  bis  kingdom.  He  remitted  to  bis  people 
all  they  owed  to  the  crown,  amounting  to  three- 
score millions  of  reals  :  he  demanded  an  exact  ac- 
count of  his  father's  debts,  that  they  might  be  dis- 
charged with  the  utmost  punctuality  :  an  order  was 
sent  to  the  treasury,  that  ten  millions  of  reals 
should  be  annually  appropriated  for  this  purpose, 
until  the  whole  should  be  liquidated ;  and  to  the 
first  year's  payment  he  added  fifty  millions,  to  bo 
divided  equally  among  the  legal  claimants.  He 
took  measures  for  the  vigorous  execution  ef  the 
laws  against  offenders ;  encouraged  industry ;  pro- 
tected commerce ;  and  felt  the  exquisite  pleasure 
of  being  beloved  as  the  father  of  bis  people.  To 
give  importance  to  his  crown,  and  extend  his  in- 
fluence among  the  powers  of  Europe,  he  equipped 
a  powerful  squadron  of  ships  at  Carthagena  ;  and 
is  said  to  have  declared  his  intention  to  employ 
them  against  Algiers,  should  the  dey  refuse  to  re- 
lease the  slaves  of  the  Spanish  nation. 

AFFAIRS  OF  PORTUGAL. 

Portugal  still  seemed  agitated  from  the  shock 
of  the  late  conspiracy  which  was  quelled  in  that 
kingdom.  The  pope's  nuncio  was  not  only  forbid 
the  court,  but  even  sent  under  a  strong  guard  to 
the  frontiers  ;  an  indignity  which  induced  the  pon- 
tiff to  order  the  Portuguese  minister  at  Rome  to 
evacuate  the  ecclesiastical  dominions.  In  the  mean 
time,  another  embarkation  of  Jesuits  was  sent  from 
Lisbon  to  Civita  Veccbia;  yet  the  expulsion  of 
these  fathers  did  not  restore  the  internal  peace  of 
Portugal,  or  pat  an  end  to  the  practice  of  plotting : 
for,  even  since  their  departure,  some  persons  of 
rank  have  been  either  committed  to  close  prison, 
or  exiled  from  the  kingdom.  The  Jesuits  were  not 
more  fortunate  in  America;  for  in  the  month  of 
October,  fan  the  foregoing  year,  an  obstinate  battle 

?  as  fought  between  the  united  forces  of  Spain  and 
urtugal  and  the  Indians  of  Paraguay,  who  were 


the  dominion  of  the  Jesuits  i  victory  at 
declared  in  favour  of  the  two  crowns  ;  at 
vanquished  were  obliged  to  capitulate,  and 
down  their  arms.  As  the  court  of  Portugal 
made  remonstrances  to  the  British 
the  proceedings  of  the  English  squadron  under  ad- 
miral Boscawen,  which  had  attacked  and  destroyed 
some  French  ships  under  the  Portuguese  fort  in  the 
bay  of  Lagos,  bis  Britannic  majestv  thought  proper 
to  send  the  earl  of  Kinnoul  as  ambassador  extraor- 
dinary to  Lisbon,  where  mat  nobleman  made  each 
excuses  for  the  insult  of  the  English  admiral,  as 
entirely  removed  all  the  nusundcrstanding  betw< 
the  two  crown*  ;  and  oould  not  fail  of  bemaj  — 
able  to  the  Portuguese  monarch,  thus  respected, 
soothed,  and  deprecated  by  a  mighty  nation,  in  the 
very  aenith  of  power  and  prosperity.  On  the  sixth 
of  June,  being  the  birth-day  of  the  king  of  Portugal, 
the  marriage  ef  bis  brother  don  Pedro  with  the 
princess  ef  Brazil  was  celebrated  in  the  chapel  *f 
the  palace  where  the  king  resides,  to  the  universal 
joy  of  the  people.  The  nuptials  were  announced 
to  the  public  by  the  discharge  of  canncsi,  and 
celebrated  with  illuminations  and  all  kinds  of  re- 
joicing. 

An  accident  which  happened  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean had  like  to  have  drawn  the  indignation  of  the 
Ottoman  Porte  on  the  knights  of  the  order  of  Malta. 
A  large  Turkish  ship  of  the  line,  mounted 
sixty-eight  brass  cannon,  having  on  beard  a 
plement  of  seven  hundred  men,  besides  seventy 
christian  slaves,  under  the  Immediate  eouunaad  of 
the  Turkish' admiral,  had,  in  company  with  two  fri- 

atee,  five  galleys,  and  other  smaller  v 


Ettas,  five  galleys,  and  other  smaller  vessels,  sealed 
June  from  the  Dardanelles ;  cruised  along  the 
coast  of  Smyrna,  8cio,  and  Trio ;  and  at  length 


anchored  in  the  channel  of  Stangie, 

L,  with  four  hundred  persons,  went  on  above, 


on  the  nineteenth  day  of  September :  die 
slaves,  seising  this  opportunity, 
with  knives,  and  fell  upon  the  three  hundred  that 
remained  with  such  fury  and  effect,  that  n  great 
number  of  the  Turks  were  Instantly  slain  ;  many 
leaped  overboard  into  the  sea,  where  they  perish- 
ed ;  and  the  rest  sued  for  mercy.  The  cWistsaas, 
having  thus  secured  possession  of  the  ante,  banned 
sail,  and  bore  away  for  Malta:  which,  though 
chased  by  the  two  frigates  and  a  Raguaaa  amp, 
they  reached  by  crowding  all  their  canvas,  and 
brought  the  prise  safe  into  the  harbour  ef  Valets*, 
amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  people.  The  order 
of  Malta,  as  a  recompense  for  this  signal  act  ef 
bravery  and  resolution,  assigned  to  the  captors  me 
whole  property  of  the  ship  and  slaves,  togcrair 
with  all  the  effects  on  board,  including  a  euaa  ef 
money  which  the  Turkish  ooaamander  had  ooBeeted 
by  contribution,  amounting  to  a  million  and  a  half 
of  florins.  The  grand  seignior  was  so  enraged  at 
this  event,  that  he  disgraced  his  acaudnJ,  and 
threatened  to  take  vengeance  on  the  order  ef 
Malta,  for  having  detained  the  ship,  and  counte- 
nanced the  capture. 

PATRIOTIC  SCHEMES  OF  THE  UNO  OF 
DENMARK. 

With  respect  to  the  disputes  which  had  ao  long 
embroiled  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  the 
tral  powers  atiemod  as  averae  as  ever  to  n 

{tetioa.  The  king  of  Denmark  continued  to  p*r> 
ect  those  plana  which  he  had  wisely  formed  for 
increasing  the  wealth,  and  promoting  the  happm*  js 
of  bis  subjects:  nor  did  he  neglect  any  opportunity 
of  improving  natural  knowledge  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind  in  general.  He  employed  men  of  anility, 
at  his  own  expense,  to  travel  Into  foreign  oountnea, 
and  to  collect  the  moat  curious  production*,  far  the 
advancement  ef  natural  history :  he  encomaged 
the  liberal  and  mechanic  arts  at  home,  by  munifi 
cent  rewards  and  peculiar  protection  :  he  invited 
above  a  thousand  foreigners  from  Germany  to  be- 
come his  subjects,  and  settle  in  certain  dfctfrieu?  m 
Jutland,  which  bad  lain  waste  above  three  centu- 
ries i  and  may  forthwith  began  to  build  viBagea, 
and  cultivate  the  lands,  in  the  dioceses  of  Wihoarg, 
Arhous,  and  Ripen.  Their  travelling  ■ 
Altonato  their  new  settlement  wen 
the  king,  who  moreover  maintained 
produce  of  the  lands  could  afford  a  i 
sistence.  He  hkewise  bestowed  upon 
a  house,  a  barn,  and  a  ataUe,  with  a  certain  aum» 
bar  of  horses  and  cattle.    Finally, 
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patriot  baring  visited  these  new  subjects,  who  re- 
ceived him  with  unspeakable  emotions  of  joy  and 
affection,  ho  ordered  a  considerable  inm  of  money 
to  be  diatribated  among  them  as  an  additional  marl: 
of  his  favour.  Such  conduct  in  a  prince  cannot  fail 
to  secure  the  warmest  returns  of  loyalty  and  attach- 
ment in  his  people ;  and  the  execution  of  such  laud- 
able schemes  will  endear  his  name  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  posterity. 

MEMORIAL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
8TATE8GENERAL. 

The  Dutch,  as  usual,  persevered  in  prosecuting 
every  branch  of  commerce,  without  being  diverted 
to  less  profitable  schemes  of  state-policy  by  the  in- 
sinuations of  Prance,  or  the  remonstrances  of  Great 
Britain.  The  violation  of  the  peace  by  their  sub- 
jects in  Bengal  was  no  sooner  known  at  the  court 
of  London,  than  orders  were  sent  to  general  Yorke, 
the  English  ambassador  at  the  Hague,  to  demand 
an  explanation.  He  accordingly  presented  a  me- 
morial to  the  States-general,  signifying  that  their 
high  mightinesses  must  doubtless  bo  greatly  astonish- 
ed to  hear,  by  the  public  papers,  of  the  irregularities 
committed  by  their  subjects  in  the  East-Indies ;  but 
that  they  would  be  much  more  amazed  on  perusing 
the  piece  annexed  to  his  memorial,  containing  a 
minute  account,  specified  with  the  strictest  regard 
to  truth,  of  their  regular  conduct  observed  by  the 
Dutch  towards  the  British  subjects  in  the  river  of 
Bengal,  at  a  time  when  the  factors  and  traders  of 
Holland  enjoyed  all  the  sweets  of  peace  and  all  the 
advantages  of  unmolested  commerce:  at  a  time 
when  bis  Britannic  majesty,  from  his  great  regard 
to  their  high  mightinesses,  carefully  avoided  giving 
the  least  umbrage  to  die  subjects  of  the  United 
Provinces.  He  observed  that  the  king  bis  sovereign 
was  deeply  affected  by  these  outrageous  doings  and 
mischievous  designs  of  the  Dutch  in  the  East- 
Indies,  whose  aim  was  to  destroy  the  British  settle- 
ments in  that  country ;  an  aim  that  would  have 
been  accomplished,  had  not  the  king's  victorious 
arms  brought  them  to  reason,  and  obliged  them  to 
sue  for  an  accommodation.  He  told  them  his  ma- 
jesty would  willingly  believe  their  high  mightinesses 
had  given  no  order  for  proceeding  to  such  extremi- 
ties, and  that  the  directors  of  their  India  company 
had  no  share  in  the  transaction :  nevertheless,  he 
(the  ambassador)  was  ordered  to  demand  signal 
satisfaction,  m  the  name  of  the  king  his  master ; 
that  all  who  ahould  be  found  to  have  shared  in  the 
offence,  so  manifestly  tending  to  the  destruction  of 
the  English  settlements  m  that  country,  should  be 
exempUrily  punished  ;  and  that  their  high  mighti- 
nesses should  confirm  the  stipulations  agreed  upon 
immediately  after  the  action  by  the  directors  of  the 
respective  companies,  in  consideration  of  which 
agreement,  the  Dutch  ships  were  restored,  after 
their  commanders  acknowledged  their  fault,  in 
owning  themselves  the  aggressor*.  To  this  remon- 
strance the  States-general  replied,  that  nothing  of 
what  was  laid  to  the  charge  of  their  subjects  had 

Jet  reached  their  knowledge  :  but  they  requested 
is  Britannic  majesty  to  suspend  his  judgment  until 
he  should  be  made  perfectly  acquainted  with  the 
grounds  of  those  disputes  ;  and  they  promised  he 
should  have  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  exem- 
plary punishment  that  would  be  inflicted  apon  all 
who  should  be  found  concerned  in  violating  the 
peace  between  the  two  nations  (4). 

STATE  OF  THE  POWERS  AT  WAR. 
The  war  in  Germany  still  raged  with  unrelenting 
fury,  and  the  mutual  rancour  of  the  contending  par- 
ties seemed  to  derive  fresh  force  from  their  mutual 
disappointments;  at  least  the  house  of  Austria 
seemed  still  implacable,  and  obstinately  bent  upon 
terminating  the  war  with  the  destruction  of  the 
Prussian  monarch.  Her  allies,  however,  seemed 
less  actuated  by  the  spirit  of  revenge.  The  French 
king  had  sustained  so  much  damage  and  disgrace 
in  the  course  of  the  war,  that  his  resources  failed, 
and  his  finances  fen  into  disorder;  he  could  no 
longer  afford  the  subsidies  he  had  promised  to  dif- 
ferent powers  ;  while  his  subjects  clamoured  aloud 
at  the  burden  of  impoutions,  the  ruin  of  trade,  and 
the  repeated  dishonour  entailed  upon  the  arms  of 
France.  The  csarina's  seal  for  the  alliance  was 
evidently  cooled  by  the  irregular  and  defective  pay- 
ments et  the  subsidies  she  had  stipulated.  Perhaps 
she  was  disappointed  in  her  hope  of  conquest,  and 


chagrined  to  see  her  armies  retire  from  Germany 
at  the  approach  of  every  winter  i  and  the  British 
ministry  did  not  fail  to  exert  all  their  influence  to 
detach  her  from  the  confederacy  in  which  she  had 
embarked.    Sweden  still  languished  in  an  effectual 

Earade  of  hostilities  against  the  house  of  Branden- 
urgh  ;  but  the  French  interest  began  to  lose  ground 
in  the  diet  of  that  kingdom.  The  king  of  Prussia, 
howsoever  exhausted  in  the  article  of  men,  betrayed 
no  symptom  of  apprehension,  and  made  no  advance 
towards  a  pacification  with  bis  adversaries.  Ho 
had  employed  the  winter  in  recruiting  his  armies 
by  every  expedient  his  fertile  genius  could  devise  ; 
in  levying  contributions  to  reinforce  the  vast  subsidy 
he  received  from  England,  in  filling  magazines,  and 
making  every  preparation  for  a  vigorous  campaign. 
In  Westphalia,  the  same  foresight  and  activity  were 
exerted  by  prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick,  who  in 
the  beginning  of  summer  found  i»it^pftif  at  the  head 
of  a  very  numerous  army,  paid  by  Great  Britain, 
and  strengthened  by  two  and  twenty  thousand  na- 
tional troops. 

DEATH  OF  THE  LANDGRAVE  OF 
HESSE-CASSEL. 

No  alteration  in  the  terms  of  this  alliance  was 
produced  by  the  death  of  William,  landgrave  of 
Hesae-Cassel,  who  breathed  his  last,  in  an  advanced 
age,  on  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  January,  at  Rintelen 
upon  the  Weser.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  land- 
graviate  by  his  son  Frederick,  whose  consort,  the 
princess  Mary,  daughter  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain, 
now,  in  quality  of  governess  of  her  children,  assum- 
ed the  regency  and  administration  of  the  county  of 
Hanan-Muntzenberg,  by  virtue  of  the  settlement 
made  in  the  life-time  of  her  father-in-law,  and  con- 
firmed by  her  husband.  She  had  for  some  years 
been  separated  from  him,  and  resided  with  his 
father,  at  whose  decease  she  retired  with  her 
children  to  the  city  of  Zell.  The  present  landgrave, 
who  lived  at  Magdebourg  as  vice-governor  under 
the  king  of  Prussia,  no  sooner  learned  the  news  of 
bis  father's  death,  than  he  sent 'an  intimation  of  it 
to  that  prince  and  the  king  of  Great  Britain ;  de- 
claring, at  the  same  time,  that  he  would  scrupu- 
lously adhere  to  the  engagements  of  his  prede- 
cessor. 

OFFERS  MADE  BY  THE  NEUTRAL 
POWERS,  &c. 

Trx  advances  towards  a  peace,  which  had  been 
made  in  the  preceding  year  by  the  kings  of  England 
and  Prussia,  in  their  declaration  published  at  the 
Hagcie  by  prince  Louis  of  Brunswick,  seemed  to  in- 
fuse in  the  neutral  powers  a  good  opinion  of  their 
moderation.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  king 
of  Spain  offered  his  best  offices  in  quality  of  medi- 
ator. When  a  congress  was  proposed  the  States- 
Sfeneral  made  an  offer  of  Breda,  as  a  place  proper 
or  the  negotiation.  The  king  of  Great  Britain,  by 
the  mouth  of  his  ambassador,  thanked  their  high 
mightinesses  for  the  sincere  desire  they  expressed 
to  put  an  end  to  the  ravages  of  war,  which  had  ex- 
tended  desolation  over  the  face  of  Europe  :  he 
readily  closed  with  their  gracious  offer :  and  in  con- 
sequence of  his  high  regard  and  invariable  friend- 
ship for  their  high  mightinesses,  wished  earnestly 
that  it  might  be  acceptable  to  the  other  powers  at 
war.  The  French  king  expressed  his  sentiments 
nearly  to  the  same  purpose.  His  ambassador  de- 
clared, that  his  most  christian  majesty  was  highly 
sensible  of  the  offer  they  had  made  of  Breda  for 
holding  the  congress,  that,  in  order  to  give  a  fresh 
proof  of  bis  sincere  desire  to  increase  the  good  har- 
mony that  subsisted  between  him  and  the  States- 
general,  he  accepted  their  offer  with  pleasure ;  but 
as  he  could  take  no  step  without  the  concur- 
rence of  his  high  allies,  he  was  obliged  to  wait 
for  their  answer,  which  could  not  fail  to  be  favour- 
able, if  nothing  remained  to  bo  settled  but  the  place 
for  holding  the  congress.  King  -Stanislaus  having 
written  a  letter  to  his  Britannic  majesty,  offering 
the  city  of  Nancy  for  the  same  purpose,  he  received 
a  civil  answer,  expressing  the  king  of  England's 
sense  of  his  obliging  offer,  which  however  he  de- 
clined, as  a  place  not  conveniently  situated  for  all 
the  powers  interested  in  the  great  works  of  pacifi- 
cation. Civilities  of  the  same  nature  likewise  passed 
between  the  sovereign  of  Nancy  and  -the  king  of 
Prussia.     As  the  proposals  for  an  accommodation 
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made  by  tho  king  of  England  and  hi*  allies  might 
hare  leR  an  unfavourable  impresslou  of  their  adver- 
saries had  they  been  altogether  declined,  the  court 
of  Vienna  was  pre  railed  upon  to  eoncnr  with  her 
allies  in  a  declaration  professing  their  desire  of 
peace;  which  declaration  was  denvered,  on  the 
third  day  of  April,  by  the  Austrian  minister  residing 
at  the  Hague,  to  his  serene  highness  prince  Louis 
of  Brunswick-;  and'  a  paper  of  the  sane  nature  was 
also  delivered  to  him  separately  by  the  French  and 
Russian  ministers.  [Set  note  4  I,  of  Me  emd  tftkis 
Vol.]  These  professions,  however,  did  not  niter* 
rupt  the  operations  of  the  campaign. 

SKIRMISHES  IN  WESTPHALIA. 

Though  the  French  army  under  die  mareschal 
duke  de  Brogno  remained  in  cantonment  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Friedberg,  and  prince  Ferdinand 
had  retired  from  Corsdonrto  Marpurg,  where  in 
the  beginning  of  January  he  established  his  head- 
quarters, nevertheless  the  winter  was  by  no  means 
inactive.  As  far  back,  as  the  twenty-fifth  day  of 
December  tho  duke  de  Broglio,  having  called  in  his 
detachments,  attempted  to  surprise  the  allied  army 
by  a  forced  march  to  Klein-linnes ;  but  finding  them 
prepared  to  give  him  a  warm  reception,  nothing  but 
a  cannsnade  ensued,  and  he  retreated  to  his  former 

auarters.  On  the  twenty-ninth  colonel  Luckncr,  at 
lie  head  of  the  Hanorenan  hunters,  fell  in  with  a 
detachment  of  the  enemy,  consisting  of  four  hun- 
dred men,  under  the  command  of  count  Biuret. 
These  he  attacked  with  such  rigour,  that  the  count 
was  made  prisoner,  and  all  his  party  either  killed 
or  taken,  except  two  and  twenty,  who  escaped.  On 
the  third  day  of  January  the  marquis  de  Vogue  at- 
tacked the  town  of  Herborn,  which  he  carried,  and 
took,  a  small  detachment  of  the  allies  who  were 
posted  there.  At  the  same  time  the  marquis  Dauret 
made  himself  master  of  JHDcmbourg,  the  garrison 
of  the  allied  troops  being  obliged  to  retire  into  the 
castle,  where  they  were  closely  besieged.  Prince 
Ferdinand  no  sooner  understood  their  situation, 
than  he  began  his  march  with  a  strong  detachment 
fer  their  relief,  on  the  seventh  day  of  the  month, 
when  he  attacked  and  totally  defeated  the  besieg- 
ers, took  seven  hundred  prisoners,  including  forty 
officers,  with  seven  pair  of  colours,  and  two  pieces 
of  cannon.  On  that  very  day,  the  Highlanders, 
under  major  Keith,  supported  by  the  hussars  of 
Luckner,  who  commanded  the  whole  detachment, 
attacked  the  village  of  By  bach  where  Beaufremont's 
regiment  of  dragoons  was  posted  on  the  side  of 
Dulembourg,  and  routed  them  with  great  slaughter. 
The  greater  part  of  the  regiment  was  killed,  and 
many  prisoners  were  taken,  together  with  two  hun- 
dred horses,  and  all  their  baggage.  The  Highland- 
ers distinguished  themselves  on  this  occasion  by 
their  intrepidity,  which  was  the  more  remarkable, 
as  they  were  no  other  than  raw  recruits,  just  arriv- 
ed from  their  own  country,  and  altogether  unac- 
3 minted  with  discipline.  On  the  eighth  day  of 
anuary  M.  de  St.  Germain  advanced  on  the  left  of 
the  allies  with  the  grenadiers  of  the  French  army, 
supported  by  eight  battalions,  and  a  body  of  dra- 
goons ;  but  he  was  encountered  by  the  duke  of  Hol- 
stein,  at  the  head  of  a  strong  detachment,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Brsdorf,  who,  by  dint  of  a  furious 
cannonade,  obliged  him  to  retreat  with  precipita- 
tion. After  this  attempt  the  French  parries  disap- 
peared and  their  army  retired  into  winter-quarters, 
in  and  about  Franckfort  on  the  Maine ;  while  prince 
Ferdinand  quartered  the  allies  at  Cassel,  Pader- 
bom,  Munster,  and  Osnabruck ;  this  last  place  being 
allotted  to  the  British  troops,  as  being  the  nearest 
to  fimbden,  where  the  remforcemcnta  from  Britain 
were  to  be  landed.  In  the  beginning  of  February, 
the  hereditary  prince  of  Brunswick,  with  the  de- 
tachment of  the  allied  army  under  his  command, 
began  his  march  from  Chemnits  in  8axony  for 
Westphalia,  where  he  safely  arrired,  after  having 
assisted  at  a  long  conference  in  Hamelen,  with  his 
lather  the  reigning  duke,  his  uncle  prince  Ferdin- 
and, and  some  principal  members  of  the  regency 
of  Hanover. 

The  French  general  continued  to  send  out  detach- 
ments to  beat  up  the  quarters  of  the  aHies,  and  lay 
their  towns  under  contribution.  In  the  beginning 
of  March,  the  marquis  de  Blaisel  marched  at  the 
head  of  two  thousand  four  hundred  men  from  Gies- 
sen,  where  be  commanded,  to  Marpurg,  forced  the 
gates  of  the  town,  and  compelled  the  garrison  of 
the  eWes  to  take  shelter  in  the  castle.  As  he  could 


they,  in  1 
of  that 


not  pretend  to  undertake  dm  siege  of  the 

by  the  fire  of  which  he  was  exceedingly  galled,  he 

demanded  of  the  town  a  contribution  aft 

dred  thousand  norma,  and  carried  i 

trates  along  with  him  as  hostages  for  the  peg 

of  tins  imposition.     He  afterwards  appeared  at 

Homboorg,  Alsfeldt,  and  Hartaberg,  she  froatier 

posts  of  the  allies ;  hut  did  net  think  proper  to  at. 

tack  either,  because  he  perceived  net  luensuies 

were  taken  for  his  reception.    The  French,  with  all 

their  boasted  politeness  and  humanity,  are 

times  found  as  brutal  and 

barbarous  enemy.    On 

at  the  town  of  J 

out  their  per 

the  land-gravmteofHesse-Ci 

of  February,  ordered  the 

to  pay  witMn  the  term  of  twenty-four  hours  the 

sum.  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  brrres,  en 

pain  of  being  subjected  to  plunder.    This  order  was 

signified  by  the  prince  de  Robeeq ;  to  whom  the 

magistrates  represented  the  impossibility  of  raising 

such  a  sum,  as  the  country  was  totally  exhausted, 

and  their  credit  absolutely  destroyed,   in  'menu 

quenoe  of  their  inability  to  pay  die  interest  of  the 

capitals  negotiated  in  the  course  of  the  imiimdiug 

Sar.  He  soil  insisted  upon  their  finding  the  money 
fore  night ;  they  offered  to  pay  eighty  thonsund 
florins,  which  they  raised  with  the  utmost  difficulty, 
and  begged  the  payment  of  the  rest  might  be  post- 
poned tor  a  few  weeks :  but  their  rn  quest  was  re- 
jected with  disdain.  The  garrison  was  reinfovced 
by  two  battalions,  and  four  squadron*  Aspersed  in 
the  principal  squares  and  markets  of  the  city, 
die  gates  were  shut.  They  even  phrased  cansu 
tho  streets,  and  t aired  matrhes  were  used  to  n 
houses,  in  order  to  mrinddare  the  mhahttantaL 
These  expedients  proving  tnefleUiud,  del 
of  grenadiers  entered  dm  houses  of  the 
magistrates  and  merchants,  from  whence  tuey  re- 
moved all  their  best  effects  to  the  town-hall, 
they  were  kept  in  deposit,  until  they  were  n 

ed  with  all  the  money  that  could  possibly  be 

This  exaction,  so  ttttie  to  the  honour  of  n  crruued 
nation,  the  French  minister  declared  to  the  diet  at 
agreeable  to  the  bstnsctioas  of  h» 


that 


By  way  of  retaliation  for  the  cruelty 
Hanau,  a  detachment  of  the  allied  army 
oral  Lnokner,  was  sent  to  raise  conti- 
Fulda,  and  actually  carried  off  hostages 
city;  but  retired  before  a  strong  body  of  i' 

who  took  possession  of  the  place.    Frees 

French  marched,  in  their  turn,  to  plunder  the 
of  Hirchfeldt  and  Vacua.  Accordingly,  tt 
edat  Yacha,  situated  on  the  frontiers  of 
formed  the  head  of  the  chain  of  canton 
the  allies  had  on  the  Werra.     Thm 
tacked  with  such^gour,  that  colonel 
commanded  the  post,  was  obliged  to 
town :  but  he  maintained  himself  on  a 
in  the  neighbourhood,  where  he  i 
until  two  battalions  of  grenadiers  came  to 
Thus  reinforced,  he  pursued  the 
eegues,  and  drove  them  with 
from  Oehea,  where  they  had 
their  quartern.    These  skirnushes  ~ 
beginning  of  May,  when  the  grand 
hi  motion  to  begin  the  campaign. 

SITUATION  OF  THE  FRENCH  ARMIES. 

By  this  time  the  forces  under  the  mareschal  dole 
de  Broglio  were  augmented  to  one  hundred 
sand;  while  the  count  de  St.  Germain 
a  separate  army  on  the  Rhine, 
thousand  men,  assembled  from  the 
seldorp,  Oologn,  Cloves,  and  W«k»  .w  ,ww< 
corps  was  Intended  to  divide  the  allied  army,  which, 
by  such  a  division,  would  be  considerably 
ed;  and  the  French  court  threatened  to 
third  army  under  the  prince  do  Su  anise : 
did  not  appear.  The  duke  de  BrogUo 
high  favour  with  the  French  ministry  at 
tore,  that  he  was  promoted  over  the  heads  of  many 
old  generals,  who  now  demanded  and  obtained  their 
dismission;  and  every  step  was  taken  to  render  the 
campaign  glorious  to  this  adssifedconnsMuider ;  but 
notwithstanding  all  their  care,  and  his  own  exertion, 
he  found  it  impossible  to  take  the  field  /surly  in  the 
season,  from  want  of  forage  for  his  cavalry.  While 
his  quarters  were  estabeshed  at  Frankfort,  hat 
troops  were  plentifully  supplied  with  all  sorts  of 
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provudon*  from  the  Upper  Rhine;  bat  this  conve- 
nience depended  upon  hie  being  master  of  the 
course  of  the  river ;  bat  he  coald  not  more  from 
this  position  without  forfeiting  the  advantage,  and 
providing  magazines  for  the  use  of  his  forces ;  so 
that  he  was  obliged  to  lie  inactive  until  he  could 
have  the  benefit  of  green  forage  in  his  march.  The 
same  inconveniences  operated  more  powerfully  on 
the  side  of  prince  Ferdinand,  who  being  in  an  ex- 
hausted country,  was  obliged  to  fall  back  as  far  as 
Paderborn,  and  draw  his  supplies  from  Hamburgh 
and  Bremen  on  the  Elbe  and  the  Weser.  By  this 
time,  however,  he  had  received  a  reinforcement  of 
British  troops  from  Bmbden.  under  the  directum  of 
major-general  Griftn ;  and  before  the  end  of  the 
campaign,  the  forces  of  that  nation  in  Germany 
were  augmented  to  five  and  twenty  thousand :  a 
greater  number  than  had  served  at  one  time  upon 
the  continent  for  two  centuries.  The  allied  army 
marched  ftom  their  cantonments  on  the  fifth  day  of 
May,  and  proceeded  by  the  way  of  Paderborn  to 
Fritslar,  where,  on  the  twentieth,  they  encamped : 
but  part  of  the  troops  left  in  the  bishoprics;  of  Mon- 
ster, under  general  Sporcken.  wore  ordered  to 
form  a  camp  at  Dolmen,  to  make  head  against  the 
French  corps  commanded  by  the  count  de  St.  Ger- 
main. 

EXPLOIT  OF  COLONEL  LUCKNER. 

Gsnkbal  iMHorr  was  sent  with  a  detachment 
to  Kirchaven  on  the  Orme :  and  general  Gilsoe, 
with  another  corps,  advanced  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Hirchfeldt  on  the  Fulda.    The  farmer  of  these 
Laving  ordered  colonel  I«nckner  to  scour  the  coun- 
try with  a  body  of   hussars,  that  officer  on  the 
twenty-fourth  of  May  fell  in  with  a  French  patrole, 
which  gave  the  alarm  at  Butabach ;  when  the  gar- 
rison of  that  place,    amounting  to  five  hundred 
piquets,  under  general  Waldemar,  fled  with  great 
precipitation.    Being,  however,  pursued,  and  over- 
taken near  a  wood,  they  were  routed  and  dispersed. 
Colonel  Luckner,  entering  Butabach,  found  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  forage,  flour,  wine,  and  equi- 
page, belonging  te  the  fugitives.    What  he  could 
not  carry  offhe  distributed  among  the  poor  inhabi- 
tants, and  returned  to  general  Imhoff 's  camp  at 
Ameneberg,  with    about    a    hundred   prisoners. 
This  excursion  alarmed  the  enemy  to  such  a  degree, 
that  their  whole  army  was  pat  in  motion ;  aud  the 
duke  de  Brogue  in  person  advanced  with  a  large 
body  of  troops  as  far  as  Friedberg ;  but  understand- 
ing the  allies  had  not  quitted  then*  camp  at  Fritslar, 
he  returned  to  Franckfort,  after  having  cantoned 
that  part  of  his  army  in  the  Wetteraw.    This  alarm 
was  not  so  mortifying  a*  the  secession  of  the  Wir- 
temberg  troops  amounting  to  ten  thousand  men, 
commanded  by  their  duke  in  person,  who  left  the 
French  army  in  disgust,  and  returned  to  his  own 
country.    The  imperial  army  under  the  prince  de 
Deuxponts,  quartered  at   Bamberg,   began   their 
march  to  Naumberg  on  the  twentieth  of  May :  but 
oue  of  their  detachments  of  cavalry  having  received 
a  check  from  a  body  of  Prussians  near  Lutsen,  they 
fell  back ;  and  on  the  worth  day  of  June  encamped 
at  Iichtenfels  upon  the  Maine.    The  small  detach- 
menta  of  the  grand  armies,  as  well  as  those  belong- 
ing to  the  bodies  commanded  by  general  Sporcken 
and  the  count  de  St.  Germain,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Dusseldorp,  skinnished  with  various  success. 
The  hereditary  prince  of  Brunswick  being  detached 
from  the  allied  army,  with  some  battalions  of  grena- 
diers, and  two  regiments  of  English  dragoons,  ad- 
vanced to  the  country  of  Fulda,  where  be  was 
joined  by  the  troops  under  general   Gilsoe,  and 
achieved  some  inconsiderable  exploits,  particularly 
at  Hesenfeldt  and  Zielbach,  where  he  surprised 
and  took  divers  parties  of  the  enemy. 

By  the  twenty-fourth  of  June,  pnnce  Ferdinand, 
quitting  his  situation  at  Fritslar,  marched  to  Fril- 
lendorf,  and  encamped  on  the  lulls  betwen  Ziegen- 
heim  and  Freysa ;  general  Imhoff  commanding  at  a 
small  distance  on  the  right,  and  the  hereditary 
prince,  now  returned  from  Fulda,  being  posted  on 
the  left 'of  the  army.  In  the  meantime,  the  dnke 
de  Bi«glio,  assembling  bis  forces  between  Merlau 
and  Laubachr  advanced  to  Neustadt,  where  he  en- 
camped on  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  the  month, 
and  at  the  same  time  occupied  a  strong  post  at 
Wassenburgh.  His  intention  was  to  penetrate 
through  the  country  of  Hesse  into  Hanover,  and 
make  himself  entirely  master  of  that  electorate. 
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With  this  view  he  resolved  to  effect  a  junction  with 
the  count  de  St.  Germain,  whom  he  directed  to  ad- 
vance towards  Bruau  and  Corbach ;  white  he  Urn- 
self,  decamping  from  Neustadt  on  the  eighth  day 
of  July*  advanced  bjr  the  way  of  Frankenburg. 
Prince  Ferdinand  having  received  intelligence  that 
the  count  de  St.  Germain  was  in  motion,  began  his 
march  from  Zeigenheim,  and  on  the  ninth  day  of 
July  reached  the  heights  of  Bruneau,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Wildungen. 

THE  HEREDITARY  PRINCE  OF  BRUNS- 
WICK DEFEATED- 

Tai  hereditary  prince,  at  the  head  of  the  ad- 
vanced corps  reinforced  with  some  battalions  and 
squadrons  under  major-general  Griffin,  was  sent 
forward  to  Saxcnhausen,  whither  the  army  followed 
the  next  morning.  The  hereditary  prince  continu- 
ing to  advance,  round  the  enemy  already  formed  at 
Corbach;  but  judging  their  whole  force  did  not 
exceed  ten  thousand  infantry  and  seventeen  squad- 
rons, and  being  impelled  by  the  impetuosity  of  hie 
own  courage,  he  resolved  to  give  them  battle.  He 
accordingly  attacked  then*  about  two  in  the  after, 
noon,  and  the  action  became  very  warm  and  obsti- 
nate ;  but  the  enemy  being  continually  reinforced 
with  fresh  battalions,  and  having  the  advantage  of  a 
numerous  artillery,  all  the  prince's  efforts  were  in- 
effectual. Prince  Ferdinand,  being  at  too  great  a 
distance  to  sustain  him,  sent  him  an  order  to  rejoin 
the  army  which  was  by  this  time  formed  at  Saxen- 
hausen.  He  forthwith  made  depositions  for  a 
retreat,  which  however  was  attended  with  great 
confusion.  The  enemy  observing  the  disorder 
of  the  allied  troops,  plied  their  artillery  with 
redoubled  diligence,  while  a  powerful  body  of 
their  cavalry  charged  with  great  vivacity.  In  all 
likelihood  the  whole  infantry  of  the  allies  would 
have  been  cutoff  had  not  the  hereditary  prince 
made  a  diversion  m  their  favour,  by  charging  hi 
person  at  the  head  of  the  British  dragoons,  who 
acted  with  their  usual  gallantry  and  effect.  This 
respite  enabled  the  infantry  to  accomplish  their 
retreat  to  Saxenhausen ;  but  they  lest  above  five 
hundred  men  and  fifteen  pieces  of  cannon.  General 
count  Kielmansegge,  major-general  Griffin,  and 
major  Hill,  of  Bland's  dragoons,  distinguished  them- 
selves by  weir  conduct  and  intrepidity  on  this  occa- 
sion. Tne  hereditary  prince  exposed  his  life  in  the 
hottest  part  of  tho  action,  and  received  a  slight 
wound  m  the  shoulder,  which  gave  him  far  less 
disturbance  than  he  felt  from  the  chagrin  and  mor- 
tification produced  by  bis  defeat. 

Many  days,  however,  did  not  pass  before  he  found 
an  opportunity  of  retaliating  this  disgrace.  Prince 
Ferdinand,  receiving  advice  that  a  body  of  the  ene- 


my, commanded  by  major-general  Ghiubits,  bad 
advanced  on  the  left  of  the  allies  to  Ztegenheun, 
detached  the  hereditary  prince  to  oppose  them,  at 
the  head  of  six  battalions  of  Hanoverians  and  Hes- 
sians, with  Elliot's  regiment  of  English  light-horse, 
Luckner's  hussars,  and  two  brigades  of  chasseurs; 
en  tho  sixteenth  day  of  the  month,  he  engaged  the 
enemy  near  the  village  of  Exdorf,  and  a  very  wi 
action  ensued,  in  which  Elliot's  regiment  «—»*»* 


themselves  remarkably  by  repeated  charges  (5). 
At  length  victory  declared  for  the  allies.  Five  bat* 
talions  of  the  enemy,  including  the  commander  in 
chief  and  the  prince  of  Anhalt  Cothen,  were  taken, 
with  six  pieces  of  cannon,  all  their  arms,  baggage 
and  artillery.  During  these  transactions,  the 
mareschal  duke  de  Broglio  remained  encamped  on 
the  heights  of  Corbach.  He  had  in  advancing  from 
Franckfort,  left  detachments  to  reduce  the  castles 
of  Marpurg  and  Dillembourg,  which  were  occupied 
by  the  allies,  and  they  fell  into  his  hands,  the  garri- 
sons of  both  being  obliged  to  surrender  prisoners  of 
war.  These  were  but  inconsiderable  conquests; 
nor  did  the  progress  of  the  French  general  equal 
the  idea  which  had  been  formed  of  his  talents  and 
activity.  The  count  de  St.  Germain,  who  was  hie 
senior  officer,  and  believed  by  many  to  be  at  least 
bis  equal  in  capacity,  having  now  joined  his  corps 
to  the  grand  atmy,  and  conceiving  disgust  at  his 
being  obliged  to  serve  under  the  duke  de  Brogho, 
relinquished  his  command,  in  which  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  chevalier  de  Muy.    At  the  same 
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VICTORY  OBTAINED  BY  THB  ALLIES. 

Thi  allied  army  haying  mored  their  camp  from 
Saxenhausen  to  the  Tillage  of  Kalle  near  Cassel, 
remained  in  that  situation  till  the  thirtieth  day  of 
July,  when  the  troops  were  again  pat  in  motion. 
Hie  cheralier  de  Muy,  having  passed  the  Dymel  at 
Stradtbergen,  with  the  reserve  of  the  French  army, 
amounting  to  thirty-five  thousand  men,  and  extend- 
ed this  body  down  the  banks  of  the  river,  in  order 
to  cut  off  the  communication  of  the  allies  with 
Westphalia;  while  the  duke  de  Broglio  marched 
up  with  his  main  wing  to  their  camp  at  Kalle,  and 
prince  Xavier  of  Saxony,  who  commanded  their 
reserve  on  the  left,  advanced  towards  Cassel ;  prince 
Ferdinand,  leaving  general  Kielmansegge  with  a 
body  of  troops  for  the  defence  of  the  city,  decamped 
in  the  night  of  the  thirtieth,  and  passed,  the  Dymel 
without  loss  between  Gibenau  and  Dringleberg. 
The  hereditary  prince,  who  had  the  preceding  day 
passed  the  same  river  in  order  to  reinforce  general 
Snorcken,  who  was  posted  near  Corbeke,  now  re- 
connoitred the  position  of  the  enemy,  and  found 
them  possessed  of  a  very  advantageous  camp  be- 
tween Warbourg  and  Ochsendorff.  Prince  Ferdi- 
nand having  resolved  to  attack  them,  ordered  the 
hereditary  prince  and  general  Sporcken  to  turn 
their  left,  while  he  himself  advanced  against  their 
front,  with  the  main  body  of  the  army.  The  enemy 
was  accordingly  attacked  almost  at  the  same  instant, 
both  in  flank  and  in  rear,  with  equal  impetuosity 
and  success.  As  the  infantry  of  the  allied  army 
could  not  march  fast  enough  to  charge  at  the  same 
time,  the  marquis  of  Oranby  was  ordered  to  advance 
with  the  cavalry  of  the  right ;  and  the  brigade  of 
English  aitillery.  commanded  by  captain  Phillips, 
made  such  expedition,  that  they  were  up  in  time  to 
second  the  attack  in  a  most  supriaing  manner.  The 
French  cavalry,  though  very  numerous,  retired  at 
the  approach  of  the  marquis,  except  three  squa- 
drons, who  stood  the  charge  and  were  immediately 
broken.  Then  the  English  horse  fell  upon  the 
enemy's  infantry,  which  suffered  greatly,  while  the 
town  of  Warbourg  was  assaulted  by  the  Britannic 
legion.  The  French,  finding  themselves  hard  pressod 
on  both  flanks,  as  well  as  in  front  and  rear,  retired 
precipitately,  with  considerable  damage,  occasioned 
chiefly  by  the  British  cannon  and  dragoons,  and 
many  were  drowned  in  attempting  to  ford  the 
DymeL  The  battalion  of  Maxwell,  and  a  brigade 
cinder  colonel  Beckwith,  composed  of  grenadiers  and 
Highlanders,  distinguished  themselves  remarkably 
on  this  occasion.  The  enemy  left  about  fifteen  hun- 
dred men  killed  or  wounded  on  the  field  of  battle  : 
with  some  colours,  and  ten  pieces  of  cannon ;  and 
about  the  same  number  were  made  prisoners.  Mon- 
sieur de  Muy  lay  all  night  under  arms,  on  the 
heights  of  Vofk-Missen,  from  whence  he  next  day 
retired  towards  Wolfshagen.  On  the  evening  of 
the  battle  the  marquis  of  Granby  received  orders  to 

£ms  the  river  in  pursuit  of  them,  with  twelve 
ritfsh  battalions,  and  ten  squadrons,  and  encamped 
at  Wilda,  about  four  miles  from  Warbourg,  the 
heights  of  which  were  possessed  by  the  enemy's 
grand  army.  [See  note  41  at  the  end  of  this  Vol.] 
By  this  success,  prince  Ferdinand  was"  enabled  to 
maintain  his  communication  with  Westphalia,  and 
keep  the  enemy  at  a  distance  from  the  heart  of 
Hanover;  but  to  these  objects  he  sacrificed  the 
country  of  Cassel :  for  prince  Xavier  of  Saxony  at 
the  head  of  a  detached  body,  much  more,  numerous 
than  that  which  was  left  under  general  Kiahnan- 
segge,  advanced  towards  Cassel,  and  made  himself 
master  of  that  city)  then  he.  reduced  Munden, 
Gottengeu,  and  Eimbeck  in  the  electorate  of  Han- 
over. All  that  prince  Ferdinand  could  do,  consider- 
ing how  much  be  was  out-numbered  by  the  French, 
was  to  secure  posts  and  passes,  with  a  view  to  re- 
tard their  progress,  and  employ  detachments  to 
harass  and  surprise  their  advanced  parties.  In  a 
few  days  after  the  action  at  Warbourg,  general 
Luckner  repulsed  a  French  detachment  which  had 
advanced  as  far  as  Eimbeck,  and  surprised  another 
at  Nordheim.  At  the  same  period,  colonel  Donap, 
with  a  body  of  the  allied  army,  attacked  a  French 
corps  of  two  thousand  men,  posted  in  the  wood  of 
Sababourg,  to  preserve  the  communication  between 
their  grand  army  and  then*  troops  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Weser  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  strength 
of  their  situation,  drove  them  from  their  posts,  with 
the  loss  of  Ave  hundred  men,  either  killed  or  mado 
prisoners ;  but  this  advantage  was  over-balanced  by 


the  reduction  of  Ztegenhehn,  garrisoned  by 
hundred  men  of  the  allied  army,  who,  after  a  rigo- 
rous resistance,  were  obliged  to  surrender  them- 
selves prisoners  of  war. 

On  the  fifth  day  of  August,  prince  Ferdinand  being 
encamped  at  Buhne,  received  intelligence  that  a 
considerable  body  of  the  enemy,  amounting;  to  up- 
wards of  twenty  thousand  men,  were  in  motion  to 
make  a  general  forage  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Geismar.  He  passed  the  Dymel  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, with  a  body  of  troops,  and  some  artillery,  and 
posted  them  in  such  an  advantageous  manner,  as 
to  render  the  enemy's  attempt  totally  ineffectual, 
although  the  foragers  were  covered  with  great  part 
of  their  army.  On  the  same  morning  the  hereditary 
prince  set  put  on  an  expedition  to  beat  up  the  quar- 
ters of  a  French  detachment.  Being  informed  that 
the  volunteers  of  Clermont  and  Dauphin?,  to  the 
number  of  one  thousand,  horse  and  foot,  were  can- 
toned at  Zierenberg,  at  a  small  distance  from  the 
French  camp  at  Dierenberg,  and  passed  their  time 
in  the  most  careless  security,  he  advanced  towards 
mem  from  his  camp  at  Warbourg,  within  a  league 
of  their  cantonment,  without  seeing  any  of  their  posts, 
or  meeting  with  any  of  their  patrol©* ;  a  drenm- 
stance  that  encouraged  hhn  to  beat  up  their  quarters 
by  surprise  :  for  this  service  he  pitched  upon  five 
battalions,  with  a  detachment  of  Highlanders,  and 
eight  regiments  of  dragoons.  Leaving  their  tents 
standing,  they  began  their  march  at  eight  in  the 
evening,  and  passed  the  Dvmel  near  Warbourg. 
About  a  league  on  the  other  side  of  the  Dymel.  at 
the  village  of  Witzen,  they  were  joined  by  the  fight 
troops  under  major  Bulow ;  and  now  the  disposition, 
was  made  both  for  entering  the  town,  and  securing; 
a  retreat,  in  case  of  being  repulsed.  When  they 
were  within  two  miles  of  Zierenberg,  and  in  sight 
of  the  fires  of  the  enemy's  grand  guard,  the  grena- 
diers of  Maxwell,  the  regiment  of  Kinsley,  and  the 
Highlanders,  advanced  by  three  separate  roada,tand 
marched  in  profound  silence :  at  length,  the  noise 
of  their  feet  alarmed  the  French,  who  began  to  fire ; 
when  the  grenadiers  proceeded  at  a  round  pace  with 
unloaded  firelocks,  pushed  the  piquets,  slew  the 
guard  at  the  gate,  and  rushing  into  the  town,  drove 
every  tiling  before  them  with  incredible  impetuosity. 
The  attack  was  so  sudden,  and  the  surprise  so  great, 
that  the  French  had  not  time  to  assemble  in  any 
considerable  number :  but  they  began  to  fire  from 
the  windows  ;  and  in  so  doing,  exasperated  the 
allied  troops,  who,  bursting  into  the  houses,  slaughter 
ed  mem  without  mercy.  Having  remained  in  the 
place  from  two  till  three  in  the  morning ;  they  re- 
treated with  about  four  hundred  prisoners,  includ- 
ing forty  officers,  and  brought  off  two  pieces  of  ar- 
tillery. This  nocturnal  adventure,  in  which  the 
British  troops  displayed  equal  courage  and  activity, 
was  achieved  with  very  little  loss  :  but  after  afl,  it 
deserves  no  other  appellation  than  that  of  a  partisan 
exploit ;  for  it  was  attended  with  no  sort  of  advan- 
tage to  the  allied  army. 

Considering  the  superiority  of  die  French  army 
we  cannot  account  for  the  little  progress  made  by 
the  duke  de  Broglio,  who,  according  to  our  concep- 
tion, might  either  have  given  battle  to  the  allies 
with  the  utmost  probability  of  success,  or  penetrated 
into  the  heart  of  Hanover,  the  conquest  of  which 
seemed  to  be  the  principal  object  of  the  French 
ministry.  Instead  of  striking  an  important  stroke, 
he  retired  from  Immenhausen  towards  Cassel,  where 
he  fortified  his  camp  as  if  he  had  thought  hwwafjf  hi 
danger  of  being  attacked ;  and  the  war  was  carried 
on  by  small  detachments.  Major  Bulow,  being  sent 
with  a  strong  party  from  the  camp  of  the  allied 
army  at  Buline.  surprised  the  town  of  Marperg, 
destroyed  the  French  ovens,  and  brought  off  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  stores  and  baggage  with  some 
prisoners.  He  met  with  the  same  success  at  Bota- 
back,  where  he.  surprised  and  took  two  companies 
belonging  to  the  regiment  of  Raugrave,  and  retired 
with  this  body  to  Franckenberg,  where  he  joined 
colonel  Forsen.  On  the  twelfth  day  of  September 
they  made  a  movement  towards  Franckenau ;  and 
M.  de  Stainville,  who  was  posted  with  a  body  of 
French  troops  at  Merdenhagen,  advanced  to  cheek 
their  progress.  He  came  up  with  their  rear  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Munden,  and  attacked  them  in 
passing  the  river  Orck  with  such  vigour,  that  Forsen, 
with  some  of  his  cavalry,  was  taken,  and  Bulow  ob- 
liged to  abandon  some  pieces  of  cannon.  The 
action  was  just  determined,  when  this  last  was  rein- 
forced by  the  hereditary  prince  of  Brunswick,  who 
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had  made  a  forced  march  of  fire  German  miles, 
which  had  fatigued  the  troop*  to  raeh  a  degree, 
that  he  deferred  his  attack  tin  next  morning ;  bat 
in  Che  mean  time.  M.  de  Stain  vffle  retired  towards 
Franckenberg.  The  Hanoverian  general  Wangen- 
heim  at  the  head  of  four  battalion*  and  six  squad- 
rons had  drirea  the  enemy  from  the  defiles  or  So- 
heite,  and  encamped  at  Lawenthagen ;  but,  being 
attacked  by  a  superior  number,  he  was  obliged,  in 
bis  turn,  to  giro  way,  and  his  retreat  was  not  effec- 
ted without  the  loss  of  two  hundred  men,  and  some 
pieces  of  artillery.  When  the  enemy  retired,  gen- 
eral Wangenhehn  repassed  the  Weser,  and  occupied 
his  former  situation  at  Ussar.  Meanwhile,  general 
Luckner  gained  an  advantage  over  a  detachment 
of  French  car  airy  near  Norton.  Prince  Ferdinand, 
when  mareschal  Brogtto  quitted  his  camp  at  Ira- 
menhausen,  made  a  motion  of  his  troops,  and  es- 
tablished his  head-quarters  at  Geisiner-wells,  the 
residence  of  the  landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel ;  from 
thence,  however,  he  transferred  them,  about  the 
latter  end  of  September,  to  Ovilgune  on  the  West- 
phaUan  side  of  the  DymeL 

THE  HEREDITARY  PRINCE  MARCHES  TO 
THE  LOWER  RHINE. 

8  vcb  was  the  position  of  the  two  opposite  grand 
armies,  when  the  world  was  surprised  by  an  expe- 
dition to  the  Lower  Rhine,  made  by  the  hereditary 
evince  of  Brunswick.  Whether  tins  excursion  was 
.tended  to  hinder  the  French  from  reinforcing 
their  army  in  Westphalia— or  to  co-operate  in  the 
Low  Countries  with  the  armament  now  ready 
equipped  m  the  ports  of  England ;  or  to  gratify  the 
ambition  of  a  young  prince,  overboiling  with  cour- 
age and  glowing  with  the  desire  of  conquest — we 
cannot  explain  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  reader ; 
certain  it  is,  the  Austrian  Netherlands  were  at  this 
juncture  entirely  destitute  of  troops,  except  the 
French  garrisons  of  Ostend  and  Nieuport,  which 
were  weak  and  inconsiderable.  Had  ten  thousand 
English  troops  been  landed  on  the  coast  of  Blank- 
enburg,  they  might  have  taken  possession  of  Bruges, 
GheAt.  Brussels,  and  Antwerp,  without  resistance, 
and  joined  the  hereditary  prince  in  the  heart  of  the 
country ;  in  that  case  he  would  have  found  himself 
at  the  bead  of  thirty  thousand  men,  and  might  have 
made  such  a  diversion  in  favour  at  Hanover,  as  to 
transfer  the  seat  of  war  from  Westphalia  into  Flan- 
ders. The  empress-queen  might,  indeed,  have.com- 
plained  of  this  invasion,  as  the  formality  of  declaring 
war  against  her  had  not  been  observed  by  Great 
Britain ;  but  considering  that  she  was  the  declared 
enemy  of  Hanover,  and  had  violated  the  barrier- 
treaty,  in  establishing  which  the  kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  had  lavished  away  so  much  blood  and  treas- 
ure, a  step  of  this  kind,  we  apprehend,  might  have 
been  taken,  without  any  imputation  of  perfidy  or 
injustice.  Whatever  the  motives  of  the  prince's 
expedition  might  have  been,  he  certainly  quitted 
the  grand  army  of  the  allies  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember ;  and  traversing  Westphalia,  with  twenty 
battalions,  and  as  many  squadrons,  appeared  on  the 
Lower  Rhine,  marching  by  Schermbeck  and  Dus- 
seldorp.  On  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  the  month  he 
sent  a  large  detachment  over  the  river  at  Rocroot, 
which  surprised  part  of  the  French  partisan  Fisch- 
er's corps  at  Rhynberg,  and  scoured  the  country. 
Next  day,  other  parties,  crossing  at  Rees  and  Em- 
merick,  took  possession  of  some  redoubts  which  the 
French  had  raised  along  the  bank  of  the  river;  and 
here  they  found  a  number  of  boats  sufficient  to 
transport  the  rest  of  the  forces.  Then  the  prince 
advanced  to  Cleves ;  and  at  his  approach  the  French 
garrison,  consisting  of  five  hundred  men,  under  the 
command  of  M.  de  Barral,  retired  into  the  castle, 
which,  however,  they  did  not  long  defend ;  for  on 
tho  third  day  of  October  they  capitulated,  and  sur- 
rendered themselves  prisoners  of  war,  after  having 
in  vain  endeavoured  to  obtain  more  favourable  con- 
ditions. 

A  more  important  object  was  Wesel,  which  the 
prince  invested,  and  began  to  besiege  in  form.  The 
approaches  were  made,  on  the  right  of  the  Rhine, 
while  the  prince  in  person  remained  on  the  left  to 
cover  the  siege ;  ana  kept  his  communication  open 
with  the  other  side,  by  a  bridge  above,  and  another 
below  the  place.  He  had  hoped  to  carry  it  by  a 
vigorous  exertion,  without  the  formality  of  a  regular 
siege,  but  he  met  with  a  warmer  reception  than  he 
expected*,  and  his  operations  were  retarded  bv 
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heavy  rams,  which,  by  swelling  the  river,  endan 
gered  his  bridges,  and  laid  his  trenches  under  water. 
The  difficulties  and  delays  occasioned  by  this  cir- 
cumstance entirely  frustrated  his  design.  The 
French,  being  made  acquainted  with  his  motions, 
were  not  slow  in  taking  measures  to  anticipate  bis 
success.  M.  de  Castries  was  detached  after  him 
with  thirty  battalions,  and  thirty-eight  squadrons ; 
and,  by  forced  marches,  arrived  on  the  fourteenth 
day  of  October  at  Rhynberg,  where  the  prince's 
light  troops  were  posted.  These  he  attacked  imme- 
diately, and  compelled  to  abandon  the  post,  not- 
withstanding all  the  efforts  of  the  prince,  who  com- 
manded in  person,  and  appeared  m  the  warmest 
parts  of  this  short  but  sanguinary  affair.  The  one- 
my»  leaving  five  battalions,  with  some  squadrons, 
at  Rhynberg,  marched  by  the  left,  and  encamped 
behind  the  convent  of  Campen.  The  prince,  having 
received  intimation  that  M.  de  Castries  was  not  yet 
joined  by  some  reinforcements  that  were  on  the 
march,  determined  to  be  beforehand  with  them, 
and  attempt  that  very  night  to  surprise  him  in  his 
camp.  For  this  purpose  he  began  his  march  at  ten 
in  the  evening,  after  having  left  four  battalions, 
and  five  squadrons,  under  general  Beck,  with  in- 
structions to  observe  Rhynberg,  and  attack  that  post, 
in  case  the  attempt  upon  Campen  should  succeed. 
Before  the  allied  force  could  reach  the  enemy's 
camp,  they  were  under  the  necessity  of  overpower- 
ing Fischer's  corps  of  irregulars,  which  occupied 
the  convent  of  Campen,  at  the  distance  of  half  a 
league  in  their  front  This  service  occasioned  some 
firing,  tiie  noise  of  which  alarmed  the  French  army. 
Their  commander  formed  them  with  great  expedi- 
tion, and  posted  them  in  the  wood,  where  they  were 
immediately  attacked,  and  at  first  obliged  to  give 
ground ;  but  they  soon  retrieved  all  they  had  lost, 
and  sustained  without  flinching  an  unceasing  fire 
of  musketry,  from  five  in  the  morning  till  nine  at 
night,  when  they  reaped  the  fruits  of  their  perse* 
verance.  The  hereditary  prince,  whose  horse  was 
killed  under  him,  seeing  no  prospect  of  success  in 
prolonging  an  action  which  had  already  cost  him  a 
considerable  number  of  men,  thought  proper  to  give 
orders  for  a  retreat,  which  was  not  effected  without 
confusion,  and  left  the  field  of  battle  to  the  enemy. 
His  loss  on  this  occasion  did  not  fall  short  of  sixteen 
hundred  choice  men  killed,  wounded,  and  taken  j 
and  his  loss  fell  chiefly  on  the  troops  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, who  were  always  found  in  the  foremost  ranks 
of  danger.  All  the  officers,  both  of  infantry  and 
dragoons,  distinguished  themselves  remarkably, 
and  many  were  dangerously  wounded.  Among 
these,  the  nation  regretted  the  loss  of  lord  Downe, 
whose  wounds  proved  mortal :  he  was  a  young  no- 
bleman of  spirit,  who  had  lately  embraced  a  military 
life,  though  he  was  not  regularly  trained  in  the 
service. 

Next  day,  which  was  the  sixteenth  of  October, 
the  enemy  attacked  an  advanced  body  of  the  allies, 
which  was  posted  in  a  wood  before  Elverick,  and 
extended  along  the  Rhine.  The  firing  of  cannon 
and  musketry  was  maintained  till  night.  Mean- 
while, a  column  of  the  French  infantry,  commanded 
by  M.  de  Cabot,  marched  through  Walach,  and  took 
post  among  the  thickets,  at  the  distance  of  a  quarter 
of  a  league,  in  the  front  of  tho.  prince's  army.  By 
this  time  the  Rhine  was  so  much  swelled  by  the 
rams,  and  the  banks  of  it  were  overflown  in  such  a 
manner,  that  it  was  necessary  to  repair,  and  move 
lower  down,  the  bridge  which  had  been  thrown  over 
that  river.  This  work  was  accordingly  performed 
in  the  presence  of  the  enemy ;  and  the  pnnce,  pass- 
ing without  molestation,  proceeded  to  Bruymen, 
where  he  fixed  his  bead-quarters.  His  passing  the 
Rhine  so  easily,  under  the  eye  of  a  victorious  army 
so  much  superior  to  him  in  number,  maybe  counted 
among  the  fortunate  incidents  of  bis  life.  Such  was 
the  issue  of  an  expedition  which  exposed  thopro- 
jector  of  it  to  the  imputation  of  temerity.  What- 
ever his  aim  might  have  been,  besides  the  reduction 
of  Wescl,  with  the  strength  of  which  he  did  not  seem 
to  have  been  very  well  acquainted,  he  certainly 
miscarried  in  his  design ;  and  his  miscarriage  was 
attended  with  a  very  considerable  loss  of  troops, 
occasioned  not  only  by  the  action,  but  also  by  the 
diseases  engendered  from  the  wet  weather,  tho 
fatigue  of  long  marches,  and  the  want  of  proper 
conveniences;  not  to  mention  the  enormous  ex- 
pense m  contingencies  incurred  by  this  fruitless 
undertaking. 

In  the  month  of  November,  while  he  lay  encamp 
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ed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Schermbeck,  a  body  of 
tke  enemy  attempted  to  beat  op  bis  quartan ;  bay- 
ing received  intimation  of  their  design,  he  imme- 
diately called  in  his  advanced  posts,  and  made  a 
disposition  for  giving  them  a  proper  reception. 
He  abandoned  the  tents  that  were  in  the  front  of 
his  camp,  and  posted  his  infantry  in  ambuscade 
behind  those  that  were  in  the  rear ;  at  the  same 
time  be  ordered  some  regiments  of  horse  and  fans* 
sars  to  fetch  a  compass,  and  mil  upon  the  back  of 
the  enemy.  This  stratagem  succeeded  to  his  wish. 
The  French  detachment,  believing  the  allies  had 
actually  abandoned  their  camp,  began  to  pillage 
the  tents  in  the  utmost  disorder :  then  the  infantry 
sallied  from  die  place  where  they  were  concealed, 
and  fell  upon  them  with  great  impetuosity  :  the 
artillery  opened,  and  the  cavalry  charged  them  in 
flank.  In  a  word,  of  twelve  hundred  who  marched 
from  Wesel  on  this  expedition,  scarcely  two  hun- 
dred escaped. 

ADVANTAGES  GAINED  BY  M,  DB  STAIN. 

VILLE. 

The  duke  de  Broglio  endeavoured,  by  sundry 
means,  to  take  advantage  of  the  allied  army  on  the 
other  aide  of  the  Wescr,  thus  weakened  by  die  ab- 
sence of  tbe  troops  under  the  hereditary  prince; 
but  he  found  prince  Ferdinand  too  vigilant  to  be 
surprised,  and  too  strongly  situated  to  be  attacked 
witt  any  prospect  of  success.  He  therefore  con- 
tented himself  with  ravaging  the  country  by  de- 
tachments: he  sent  M.  de  Stainville,  with  a  con- 
siderable body  of  forces,  to  penetrate  into  the 
aeart  of  Hanover ;  and  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  Sep- 
tember, that  officer,  falling  in  with  a  detachment 
of  the  allies,  commanded  by  major  Bulow,  attacked 
them  near  the  abbey  of  Scbaokeu.  After  a  warm 
and  obstinate  engagement,  they  were  defeated, 
and  driven  to  Bulemont,  with  the  loss  of  their  can- 
non, baggage,  and  a  good  number  of  men,  who 
fell  into  the  hands  of  tbe  victors.  After  this  ex- 
ploit, M.  de  Stainville  advanced  to  Halberstadt, 
and  demanded  of  that  capital  a  contribution  of  one 
million  five  hundred  thousand  tivres :  but  the  citi- 
■ens  had  been  so  drained  by  former  exactions,  that 
they  could  not  raise  above  thirty  thousand  :  for  the 
remainder  the  French  partisan  took  hostages,  with 
whom  he  returned  to  the  grand  army  encamped  at 
Caatel,  from  whence  they  in  a  little  time  feu  back 
as  far  as  Gottingen. 


HISTOBY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN.   . 

THE  ALLIES  AND  FRENCH  GO  INTO  WIK 
TER-QUARTERS. 


end  of  N 


As  the  enemy  retreated,  prince 
vanced  as  far  as  Hurste,  where  he 
head-quarters  about  the  latter 
While  he  remained  m  mis  _ 
mishes  happened  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
gen.    Major-general  Briedenbach,  at 
two  regiments  of  Hanoverian  and  Brunswick  i 
w»th  a  detachment  of  cavalry,  attacked,   em  ti 
tweuty-ninth  day  of  November,  the  Frenchjpeet 
Heydemumden,  upon  the  river  Worxasu    Tin*  I 
carried,  and  took  possession  of  the  town,  • 
enemy  hastily  abandoned.    Part  of 
ment  crossed  the  river  in  boats  ;  Che 
themselves  into  an  retrenchment  that 
passage,  which  the  allies  endeavoured  to 
several  unsuccessful  attempts,  galled  as  they  were 
by  the  Are  of  the  enemy's  redoubts  on  tbe  « 
side  of  the  river.    At  length  M.  Briedemhach 
obliged  to  desist,  and  fall  back  into  the  town ; 
whence  be  retired  at  midnight,  after 
tained  considerable  damage.      Prince   Fc 
had  it  very  much  at  heart  to  drive  the  French 
Gottingen,  and  accordingly  invested  that  city;  but 

the  French  garrison,   which  was  * 

well  provided,  made  such  a  vigor 

baffled  aU  the  endeavours  of  tbe  allies,  who 

moreover  impeded  by  the  rainy 

added  to  other  considerations,  prevented  i 

undertaking  the  siege  m  form.    Neve 

kept  the  place  blockaded  up  from  the  t 

day  of  November  to  the  twelfth  of 

month  ;  when  the  garrison,  in 

took  one  of  their  principal  posts,  and 

them  to  raise  the  blockade.    About  the  ratddle  of 

December,  prince  Ferdinand  retired  hate  winter. 

quarters ;  be  himself  residing  at  Uolar,  and  the 

English  troops  being  cantoned  in  the  bishoprick.of 

Paderborn.    Thus  the  enemy  were  left  in 

sinn  of  Hesse,  and  the  whole  country 

the  Weser,  to  the  frontiers  of  t 

Hanover.    If  the  allied  army  had 

ened  for  the  sake  of  a  real 

successful  expedition  to  the  Lower-Rhine,  in  al 

probability  the  French  would  have  been  obliged  to 

abandon  the  footing  they  had  gained  in  the 

of  this  campaign ;  and  in  particular  to  re,  f  rent  fr 

Gottingen,  which  they  now  maintained  and 

with  great  diligence  and  ciraiinspectiesv 


NOTES  TO  CHAPTER  XIX. 


1  Ono  circumstance  that  at- 
tended this  dispute  deserves 
to  be  transmitted  to  posterity, 
as  an  instance  of  that  courage, 
mingled  with  humanity,  which 
constitutes  true  heroism. 
While  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish were  hotly  engaged  ui 
one  of  the  streets,  a  little 
child  ran  playfully  between 
them,  having  no  Idea  of  the 
danger  to  which  it  was  ex- 
posed ;  a  common  soldier  of 
the  enemy,  perceiving  the 
life  of  this  poor  innocent  at 
stake,  grounded  his  piece,  ad- 
vanced deliberately  between 
tho  lines  of  fire,  took  up  the 
child  in  his  arms,  conveyed  it 
to  a  place  of  safety ;  then  re- 
turning to  his  place,  resumed 
his  musket,  and  renewed  his 
hostility. 


2  Five  sons  of  this  nobleman 
were  remarkably  distinguish- 
ed in  this  war.  The  fourth 
and  fifth  were  dangerously 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  Min- 
den  ;  the  second  was  hurt  in 
the  reduction  of  Guadeloupe ; 
lord  Wallingfbrd,  the  eldest, 
received  a  shot  at  Carrick- 
fergus;  and  the  third  was 
slam  in  this  engagement. 

3  In  the  beginning  of  April  the 
king  granted  to  bis  grandson 
prince  Edward  Augustus,  and 
to  the  heirs  male  of  his  royal 
highness,  the  dignities  of  duke 
of  the  kingdom  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  of  earl  of  the  kiug- 
dom  of  Ireland,  by  the  names, 
styles,  and  titles,  of  duke  of 
York  and  Albany,  and  earl  of 
Ulster. 

4  In  Iho  monUi  of  March  the 


states  of  Holland  and  West 
Friesland  having,  after  warm 
debates,  agreed  to  the  pro- 
posed match  between  the 
princess  Carolina,  sister  to 
the  prince  of  Orange,  and  the 
prince  of  Nassau  Wetlbourj 
the  nuptials  were  solenu  ~ 
at  the  Hague  with  great 
nificenco. 
Though  this  was  the  first  tone 
that  Elliot* s  regiment  appear- 
ed in  the  field,  it  peiformed 
wonders.  They  charged  five 
different  times,  and  broke 
through  the  enemy  at  every 
charge ;  but  these  exploits 
they  did  not  achieve  without 
sustaining  a  heavy  loss  in  of. 
ficcrs,  men,  and  horses. 


GEOKGE  II.     I7B7— I7Ba 


CHAPTER  XX. 


___»  UfAsitalltldiilHMIta  Saronu—Po. 
.  ni  l^udokn  drfomU  General  Fomonet,  and  rtinee, 
i,  wUc*  fi  reilrred  b*  Prime*  Hmmrn  of  Pnuiia— Taa 
>t  mjxm  UrtidtH—Ht  wtenaet  into  SUtlia—DtftatM 

.... -_,  -jamtidmlu— Action  aettaem  General  Hulm  and  Ike 

imvmme  inn  ■-  mm  Dantemu  Situation  of  tkr  Ptnttttn  ttmtnk  The  Bntrlam  and  Am. 
IriM  make  «  ImptUm  tell  Srandtntoirek,  «rf  roueu  tkemoetott  of  Bn-lh-Tfc  A*«r  efPmieta 
defease  tke  Auilrione  t  7hjm-MI  Armiar  go  lido  Qurtrri  of  Camtenmenl—Tke  VUU  of  Poland 
and  amtdtn  oeoemHed—IntlmmOon  given  by  Ike  Smg  of  Prniti*  to  Ike  stale*  of  MViprWla  -Kbit 
of  Poiar-f,  rUmenttraact-Rtdncllo*  tf  Pondlcherro—Porl  tf  Ike  BritUh  SwlmwieMtii 
Storm—  Dtatk  of  Kktg  Qaorgt  II.— Bit  CJurrncttr—tttcayUnlatlon  if  the  principal  Bvtntt  of  hit 
Remgn—Hti  Itenlk  nniooreaUi  lamented— Account  of  Ike  Commerce  of  Crest  Britain—  Slate  of  Rett- 
ita  emd  Pktlotop»o—Fm*aJlclrm—A'elau*iskt  and  Medicine— Micktnici— Geniui-M-jlc— Paint, 
lug,  mud  Sculpture.  ' 


fTlHR  king  of  Prureia,  ilUt  aUhhi  labour.,  not- 
I    wttheuuiu1n>tb*grr^nilenuiuehrddnmlayed, 

■Hd  tho  incredible  efforta  he  had  made,  .U]f  found 
nitneelf  aurraunded  bj  hi.  enemiea,  and  In  danger  of 
being  cruabnd  by  their  doling,  and  contracting  their 
circle,  Ereu  the  Swedee,  who  had  lanr.ui.bed  ag 
Ion.,  Html  to  be  rouend  toeicrtiontu  Pomerania, 
duAuti  Ibaiorerity  of  the  -Inter  action.  The  Pro*. 
•Ian  general  MaJHaaflal  had,  an  Ihs  twentieth  day 

of  Jnnuary,  phaeed  tha  riinr  Peena,  urerthr _I 

■" '.poalaof  the "'     ' 


to  AnoUm,  whom 

On  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  the  mouth,  al  fl.e  in 
the  aaomlng,  a  body  of  Swedea  attached  the  I'ma- 
aiaat  troupe  poatnd  la  the  euburb*  of  *nolam,  on  the 
other  aide  of  tha  Peenn,  and  dtOT*  then  into  the 
city,  which  they  entered  peU-mell-  General  hUu- 
tounel,  being  alarmed,  endeavoured  to  nlly  the 
troopa;  but  wu  wounded  and  taken,  with  about 
two  hundred  man,  and  three  plecea  of  cannon.  Tha 
•Ictom,  baring  lettered  tble  exploit,  returned  to 
their  Own  quartan.  Ae  far  the  Bnaanrn  army,  which 
had  wintered  on  the  other  doe  of  the  Vlatala,  the 

the  (win;  though  general  Tottlebeu  war  Oetaebed 
from  it,  (bunt  the  bejinnlng  of  June,  at  the  heed  of 
'         —  nr  light  Boopi,  with 


SKIRMISHES  BETWEEN  THE  PRUSSIANS 
AND  AU  ST  WANS. 

unpaign  the   king  of 


m  the  twenty-ninth 


to  Torgau,  with  theleaa  uf  firs  hun. 
piece*  of  artiDery,  and  a  ennaider- 


tbal  and  Zattwita,  rajaconi  the  propoaal  with  dM- 
daio,  the  enemy  attackad  them  on  all  handa  with  a 
gnmt  ■uperieriry  of  munber.  In  thin  emergency  tha 
naatiancnptaaie  formed  their  troopo  into  a  aqnara, 
and  b¥  a  eloae  centinned  nre  kept  the  enemy  at 
.til,  perceiving  that  the  Croata  had  taken 
on  of  a  wood  bet-con   S'-1-— L ■---' 


,  in  appmheoaion  of  being  Intercept- 

.  J  nrefar  baggage,  and  forced  their  way 

Stsinaa,  which  they  reached  with  great  dill 

■ally,  harm*  bean  continually  hnraaaad  by  tha 
Liutriaiu,  who  paid  dear  for  Ibla  adrantage.  ■— 
'■'    t  petty  explolta  of  tbui  kind  wi 


ednartnfh 

... ,  ............. beforeatof 

to  the  right  of  the  Elbe.  He  now  took  poaaeaikea 
of  a  yery  atrong  camp  between  the  Elbe  and  the 
Ilulda,  which  ba  mtrmuhed  in  erery  part  that  wae 
iraaeible,  and  nnhud  with  two  hundred  and  fifty 


d  to   keep   hii  f  round  ■gaini 
Daim,  and  at  tho  aame  time  di 


demchahodyaf 

— ,..,  _.  ..  -..-..,r^_ _  i  brother  prmcv 

Henry,  who  Iieembled  a  leparnta  army  near  Prsuck- 
fort  upon  the  Oder,  that  be  might  be  at  hand  either 
to  oppaae  tho  Hnaanuu,  or  march  to  the  relief  uf 
SiWa,  which  the  enemy  wu  bent  ni»D  innriinr. 
It  waa  for  thia  purpoaa  that  til 
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of  Corona :  meanwhile  ooant  Daun  continued  In 
his  old  situation  on  the  Elbe;  general  Lascy  formed 
a  small  detached  army  upon  the  frontiers  of  Sax- 
ony, to  the  southward  of  Dresden ;  and  the  prince 
de  Deuxponts  marched  into  the  same  neighbour- 
hood with  the  army  of  the  empire.  Prince  Henry 
of  Prussia  having  encamped  with  his  army  for 
some  time  at  Sagant  in  Silesia,  moved  from  thence 
to  Gorlitx  in  Lusana,  to  observe  the  motions  of 
general  Laudohn,  encamped  at  Koninsgrata ;  from 
whence,  in  the  beginning  of  Jane,  he  marched  into 
the  country  of  Gut*,  and  advanced  to  die  neigh- 
bourhood of  Schweidnita,  which  he  seemed  deter- 
mined to  besiege,  having  a  train  of  eight  pieces  of 
cannon.  With  a  view  to  thwart  his  designs,  prince 
Henry  reinforced  the  body  of  troops  under  general 
Foaquet ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  sent  a  detach- 
ment into  Pomerania,  under  colonel  Lessow,  who 
defeated  die  rear-guard  of  general  Totdeben,  and 
compelled  that  officer  to  evacuate  Pomerania.  By 
this  time,  however,  mareschal  Soltikoff  had  arrived 
from  Petersburg!),  and  taken  die  command  of  the 
grand  Russian  army,  which  passed  die  Vistula  in 
June,  and  began  its  march  towards  the  frontiers 
of  Silesia. 

GEN.  LAUDOHN  DEFEATS  GEN.  FOUQUET, 
AND  REDUCES  GLATZ. 

In  the  month  of  June  general  Laudohn  made  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  carry  Glatx  by  assault ;  but 
he  succeeded  better  in  his  next  enterprise.  Un- 
derstanding that  general  Fouquet,  who  occupied 
the  posts  at  Landshnt,  had  weakened  himself  by 
sending  off  detachments  under  the  major-general 
Ziethen  and  Grant,  he  resolved  to  attack  him  with 
such  a  superiority  of  number,  that  he  should  not  be 
able  to  resist.  Accordingly  on  the  twenty-third 
day  of  June,  at  two  in  the  morning,  he  began  the 
assault  with  his  whole  army  upon  some  redoubts 
which  Fouquet  occupied  \  and  these  were  carried 
one  after  another,  though  not  without  a  very  des- 
perate opposition.  General  Fouquet  being  sum- 
moned to  surrender,  refused  to  submit ;  and  having 
received  two  wounds,  was  at  length  taken  prisoner  : 
about  three  thousand  of  his  men  escaped  to  Bree- 
lau ;  the  rest  were  killed  or  taken :  but  the  loss  of 
the  victors  is  said  to  have  exceeded  that  of  the  van- 
quished. In  July  general  Laudohn  undertook  the 
siege  of  Glats,  which  was  taken  after  a  very  faint 
resistance ;  for,  on  the  very  day  the  batteries  were 
opened  against  the  place,  the  garrison  abandoned 
part  of  the  fortifications,  which  the  besiegers  im- 
mediately occupied.  The  Prussians  made  repeated 
efforts  to  regain  the  ground  they  had  lost :  but  they 
were  repulsed  in  all  their  attempts.  At  length  die 
garrison  laid  down  their  arms,  and  surrendered  at 
discretion.  From  this  tame  behaviour  of  the  Prus- 
sians, one  would  imagine  the  garrison  must  have 
been  very  weak ;  a  circumstance  which  we  cannot 
reconcile  with  the  known  sagacity  of  the  Prussian 
monarch,  as  the  place  was  of  great  importance, 
on  account  of  the  Immense  inagasine  it  contained, 
including  above  one  hundred  brass  cannon,  a  great 
number  of  mortars,  and  a  vast  quantity  of  ammu- 
nition. 

Laudohn,  encouraged  by  this  success  at  Glatz, 
advanced  immediately  to  Breslan,  which  he  began 
to  bombard  with  great  fury  [See  note  4  L,  at  the 
end  of  this  Vol.]  ;  but,  before  he  could  make  a  re- 
gular attack,  he  found  himself  obliged  to  retire. 
Prince  Henry  of  Prussia,  one  of  the  most  accom- 
plished generals  which  this  age  produced,  having 
received  repeated  intelligence  that  the  Russian 
army  intended  to  join  Laudohn  at  Btealau,  resolved 
to  advance  and  give  them  batde  before  the  purposed 
'unction.  In  the  latter  end  of  July  he  began  his 
inarch  from  Gleissen.  and  on  the  last  day  of  that 
month  had  reached  Linden,  near  Slaure,  where  he 
understood  that  Totdeben's  detachment  only  had 
passed  through  the  plains  of  Polnich-Lissa,  and 
mat  the  grand  Russian  army  had  marched  through 
Kosten  and  Gusdn.  The  prince,  folding  it  impos- 
sible to  pursue  them  by  that  route,  directed  his 
march  to  Glogau,  where  he  learned  that  Breslau 
was  besieged  by  general  Laudohn,  and  immediately 
advanced  by  forced  marches  to  its  relief.  Such 
was  his  expedition,  that  in  five  days  he  marched 
above  one  hundred  and  twenty  English  miles  ;  and 
at  his  approach  the  Austrian  general  abandoned 
his  enterprise.  Thus,  by  his  prudence  and  activity, 
he  not  only  prevented  the  junction  of  the  Russian 


and  Austrian  armies,  but  also  saved  the  capital  at 
Silesia ;  and  hampered  Laudohn  in  such  a  manner 
as  subjected  him  to  a  defeat  by  the  PTvesiaams. 
nareh.to  whose  motions  we  shall  now  turn  ear 
attention. 

THE  KING  OF  PRUSSIA  MAKES  AN  UNSUC- 
CESSFUL ATTEMPT  UPON  DRESDEN. 

Whbtbxr  his  design  was  originally  upon  Dres- 
den, or  he  purposed  to  co-operate  with  ham  brother 
prince  Henry  m  Silesia,  which  hie  adversaries 
seemed  to  have  pitched  upon  as  the  scene  of  their 
operations,  we  cannot  presume  to  determine :  hut 
certain  it  is,  he,  in  the  beginning  of  July,  began  his 
march  in  two  columns  through  Lusatia  ;  nod  couat 
Daun  being  informed  of  his  march,  ordered  hi* 
army  to  be  put  in  motion.  Leaving  the  army  of 
the  empire,  and  the  body  of  troops  under  I**cy,  to 
guard  Saxony  in  his  absence,  he  marched  with 
great  expedition  towards  Silesia,  in  full  persuasion 
that  the  Prussian  monarch  had  thither  directed  his 
route.  On  the  seventh  day  of  July,  the  king  know- 
ing  that  Daun  was  now  removed  at  a  distance,  re- 

Sassed  the  Polaniu,  which  he  had  passed  bat  two 
ays  before,  and  advanced  with  die  van  of  his  army 
towards  Liehtenberg,  in  order  to  attack  the  forces 
of  general  Lascy,  who  was  posted  there ;  bat  the 
Austrians  retired  at  his  approach.  Then  the  army 
marched  to  Marienstern,  where  the  king  race  weal 
intelligence  that  count  Daun  was  in  foil  march  for 
Lauban,  having  already  gained  two  marches  upon 
the  Prussians.  Perhaps  it  was  this  intimation  that 
determined  the  king  to  change  his  plan,  and  return 
to  the  Elbe.  On  the  eighth  day  of  die  month  he 
repassed  the  Sprehe,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Baas- 
sea,  and  marched  towards  Dresden  with  extraor- 
dinary diligence.  On  the  thirteenth,  his  army 
having  passed  the  Elbe  at  Kadets,  on  a  bridge  as 
boats,  encamped  between  Pirna  and  Dresden, 
which  last  he  resolved  to  besiege,  in  hopes  of  re- 
ducing it  before  count  Daun  could  return  to  its  re- 
lief. How  far  this  expectation  was  we&  grounded, 
we  must  leave  die  reader  to  judge,  after  baring 
observed  that  die  place  was  now  much  more  de- 
fensible than  it  had  been  when  the  last  attempt  of 
the  Austrians  upon  it  miscarried ;  that  it  was  se- 
cured with  a  numerous  garrison,  commanded  bj 
general  Macguire,  an  officer  of  courage  and* 
ence.  This  governor,  being  summoned  to  i 
answered  that,  having  the  honour  to  be 
with  die  defence  of  die  capital,  he  would 
it  to  the  last  extremity.  Batteries  were 
ately  raised  against  the  town  on  bom  sidi 
Elbe ;  and  the  poor  inhabitants 
dreadful  visitation,  that  their  calamities 
either  drive  them  to  despair,  or  more  the  heart  ef 
the  governor  to  embrace  articles  of  capitulation : 
but  these  expedients  proved  ineflectuaf.  Though 
the  suburbs  towards  the  Pima  gate  were  attacked 
and  carried,  this  advantage  made  no  impression  oa 

general  Macguire,  who  made  several  vigorous  sal- 
es, and  took  every  necessary  precaution  for  the 
defence  of  the  city  ;  encouraged  moreoTer  by  die 
vicinity  of  Lascy*s  body,  and  die  army  of  the  ess- 
pire,  encamped  in  an  advantageous  position  near 
Gross  Seydlits ;  and  confident  that  count  Dana 
would  hasten  to  his  relief.  In  this  hope  he  was 
not  disappointed;  the  Austrian  general,  finding 
himself  duped  by  the  stratagem  of  die  Prussian 
monarch,  and  being  made  acquainted  with  his  en- 
terprise against  Dresden,  instantly  wheeled  about ; 
and  marched  back  with  such  rapidity,  that  en  the 
nineteenth  day  of  the  month  he  reached  Use 
bourhood  of  the  capital  of  Saxony.  In  < 
of  his  approach  the  king  of  Prussia,  whose 
artillery  was  now  arrived,  redoubled  his 
against  the  city  so  as  to  reduce  to  ashes  tike  cathe- 
dral church,  the  new  square,  several  noble  streets, 
some  palaces,  together  with  the  curious  mannfoe- 
tory  of  porcelaine.  His  vengeance  must  hare  been 
levelled  against  die  citizens ;  for  it  affected  neither 
the  fortifications,  nor  the  Austrian  garrison,  which 
count  Daun  found  means  to  reinforce  with  sixteen 
battalions.  This  supply,  and  the  neighbourhood  ef 
three  hostile  armies,  rendered  it  altogether  impos- 
sible to  prosecute  die  siege  with  any  prospect  ef 
success  :  the  lung  therefore  abandoned  the  under- 
taking, withdrew  his  troops  and  artillery,  and  en- 
deavoured to  bring  Daun  to  a  battle,  which  that 
general  cautiously  avoided. 
The  fate  of  this  prince  seemed  now  at  its  crisis. 


of  the 
subjected  to   a 
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Notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  hit  brother  prince 
Henry,   the  Russians  were  fast  advancing  to  join 
Laudohn,  who  had  already  blocked  up  Schweidnitx 
and  Neifs,  and  their  junction  teemed  to  threaten 
the    loss   of  all    Silesia.     The  king  had   nothing 
to    oppose  to  superior  numbers  but  superior  ac- 
tivity,   of  which  he  determined  to  avail  himself 
without  delay.    Instead  of  making  a  feint  towards 
Silesia,  he  resolved  to  march  thither  in  earnest ; 
and  for  that  purpose  crossing  the  Elbe,  encamped 
at  Dallwitzyon  the  further  bank  of  the  river ;  leav- 
ing general  Hulsen,  with  fifteen  thousand  men,  in 
the  intrenched  camp  of  Schlettow,  to  maintain  his 
footing  in  Saxony.    On  the  third  day  of  August  he 
began  his  march  for  Silesia,  followed  by  count  Daun 
with  the  grand  Austrian  army ;  while  the  detached 
body  under  Lascy  took  post  at  Reichenberg,  and 
the  imperial  army  encamped  at  Kesseldorf.    Both 
the  Prussians  and  Austrians  marched  at  the  rate  of 
one  hundred  miles  in  five  days  :  on  the  tenth  the 
king  took,  possession  of  the  camp  at  Iidnitz ;  and 
here  he  seemed  in  danger  of  being  quite  surrounded 
by  the  enemy,  who  occupied  the  whole  ground  be- 
tween Parchwitz  and  Cossendau,  an  extent  of  thirty 
miles.     Count  Daun's  army  formed  the  centre  of 
this  chain,  possessing  the  heights  of  Wahlstadt  and 
Hockirk, :  general  Laudohn  covered  the  ground  be- 
tween   Jcschkendorf    and    Coschitz:    the    rising 
grounds  of  Parchwitz  were   secured   by  general 
Naucndorf ;  and  M.  de  Beck,  who  formed  the  left, 
extending  his  troops  beyond  Cossendau.    The  king 
marched  m  the  night  of  the  eleventh,  with  a  view 
to  torn  the  enemy,  and  reach  Jauer ;  but  at  break 
of  day  he  discovered  a  new  camp  at  Prausnits, 
which  consisted  of  Lascy's  detachment,  just  arrived 
from   Lauban.    The  Prussians  immediately  passed 
the  Katzbach,  to  attack  this  general ;  but  he  made 
such  a  skilful  disposition  for  a  retreat  towards  the 
army  of  count  Daun,  that  he  not  only  baffled  the 
endeavours  of  the  king  to  bring  him  to  action,  but, 
by  posting  himself  on  the  heights  of  Hennersdorff, 
anticipated  his  march  to  Jauer.    In  vain  the  Prus- 
sian monarch  attempted  next  day  to  turn  the  ene- 
my on  the  side  of  the  mountains,  by  Pomsen  and 
Jagersdorff ;  the  roads  were  found  impassable  to 
the  ammunition  waggons,  and  the  king  returned  to 
the  camp  at  Lignits. 

While  be  remained  in  this  situation,  he  received 
advice   that  four  and  twenty  thousand  Russians, 
under  count  Csernichew,  had  thrown  bridges  over 
the  Oder  at  Auras,  where  they  intended  to  cross 
that  river ;  and  he  concluded  the  enemy  had  formed 
a  design  to  close  him  in,  and  attack  him  with  their 
joint  forces.    Daun  had  indeed  projected  a  plan  for 
surprising  him  in  the  night,  and  had  actually  put 
his  army  in  motion  for  that  purpose ;  but  he  was 
anticipated  by  the  vigilance  and  good  fortune  of 
the  Prussian  monarch.    That  prince  reflecting  that 
if  he  should  wait  for  Lis  adversaries  in  his  camp,  he 
ran  the  risk  of  being  attacked  at  the  same  time  by 
Lascy  on  bis  right,  by  Daun  in  his  front,  and  by 
Laudohn  on  his  left,  he  altered  his  disposition,  in 
order  to  disconcert  their  operations ;  and,  on  the 
fourteenth  day  of  the  month,  marched  to  the  heights 
of  Psaffendorff,  where  he  formed  his  army  in  order 
of  battle.    Receiving  intimation,  about  two  In  the 
morning,  that  Laudohn  was  in  full  march  advancing 
m  columns  by  Bennowitz,  be  divided  his  army  into 
two  separate  bodies.   One  of  these  remained  on  the 
ground,  in  order  to  maintain  the  post  against  any 
attempts  that  might  be  made  by  count  Daun  to  suc- 
cour Laudohn :  and  that  this  service  migkt  be  the 
more  effectually  performed,  the  heights  were  forti- 
fied with  batteries,  so  judiciously  disposed,  as  to 
impede  and  overawe  the  whole  Austrian  army.  The 
king  having  taken  this  precaution  wheeled  about 
with  sixteen  battalions  and  thirty  squadrons,  to  fall 
upon  Laudohn  as  he  should  advance:   but  that 
general  knew  nothing  of  his  design,  Until  he  him- 
self arrived  at  the  village  of  PsanendoHf,  about 
three  in  the  morning ;  when  the  day  dawning,  and 
a  thick  fog  gradually  dispersing,  the  whole  detach- 
ment of  the  Prussian  army  appeared  in  order  of 
battle,  in  a  well  chosen  situation,  strengthened  with 
a  numerous  train  of  artillery,  placed  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage.   Laudohn  was  not  a  little  mortified  to  find 
himself  caught  m  his  own  snare :  but  he  had  ad- 
vanced too  tar  to  recede ;  and  therefore  making  a 
virtue  of  necessity,  resolved  to  stand  an  engage- 
ment.   With  this   tiew  he  formed  has  troops,  as 
*eU  as  the  time,  place,  and  circumstances  would 
pexmit ;  and  fhn  Prussians  advancing  to  the  at- 
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tack,  a  severe  action  ensued.  The  king  rode  alouj 
the  one  to  animate  the  troops,  and  superintends 
every  part  of  the  charge ;  hazarding  his  life  in  tin 
most  dangerous  scenes  of  the  battle  to  such  a  degree 
that  his  horse  was  killed  under  him,  and  his  clothe 
were  shot  through  in  several  places.  The  Austrian 
maintained  the  conflict  with  great  obstinacy,  unti 
six  in  the  morning,  when  they  gave  ground,  am 
were  pursued  to  the  Katzbach ;  beyond  which  th 
king  would  not  allow  his  troops  to  prosecute  th 
advantage  they  had  gained,  that  they  might  be  all 
to  succour  the  right  m  case  mareschal  count  Daui 
should  succeed  in  his  attempt  to  advance  againa 
them  from  Lignite.  That  general  had  actually  be 
gun  his  march  to  fall  upon  the  Prussians  on  on 
side,  while  Laudohn  should  attack  them  on  th 
other  :  but  he  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  the 
were  decamped ;  and  when  he  perceived  a  thicl 
cloud  of  smoke  at  a  distance,  he  immediately  con 

Srehended  the  nature  of  the  king's  management 
(e  then  attempted  to  advance  by  Liguitz :  but  th 
troops  and  artillery,  which  had  been  left  on  th 
height  of  Psaffendorff,  to  dispute  his  march,  wer 
so  advantageously  disposed,  as  to  render  all  his  el 
forts  abortive.  Laudohn  is  said  to  have  lost  in  th 
action  above  eight  thousand  men,  killed,  woundec 
and  taken,  including  eighty  officers,  with  twent 
three  pair  of  colours,  and  eighty  two  pieces  of  cat 
non :  over  and  above  this  loss,  the  Austrian  genen 
suffered  greatly  by  desertion.  The  Prussians  ol 
tained  the  victory  at  the  expense  of  one  genera 
with  five  hundred  men  killed,  and  twelve  hundrei 
wounded.  Immediately  after  the  action  the  victo 
marched  to  Parchwitz ;  while  Daun  detached  princ 
Lowenstein  and  general  Beck  with  the  reserve  a 
his  army,  to  join  prince  Csernichew,  who  ha 
crossed  the  Oder  at  Auras ;  but  he  was  so  intim 
dated  by  the  defeat  at  Lignitz,  that  he  forth wiL 
repased  that  river,  and  prince  Lowenstein  retire 
on  the  side  of  Jauer.  By  this  bold  and  well  cox 
ducted  adventure,  the  Prussian  monarch  not  onl 
escaped  the  most  imminent  hazard  of  a  total  defea 
from  the  joint  efforts  of  two  strong  armies,  but  ols 
prevented  the  dreaded  junction  of  the  Russian  an 
Austrian  forces.  His  business  was  now  to  ope 
the  communication  with  Breslau  and  his  brothe 
prince  Henry,  whom  he  joined  at  Neumarcke.  Th 
prince,  after  Laudohn  was  obliged  to  relinquish  th 
siege  of  Breslau,  had  kept  a  watchful  eye  over  th 
motions  of  the  Russian  army,  which  had  advance 
into  the  neighbourhood  of  that  city  ;  and,  withou 
all  doubt,  would  have  bombarded  it  from  sora 
commanding  heights,  had  they  not  been  prevente 
by  prince  Henry,  who  took  possession  of  thes 

Ests,  and  fortified  them  with  redoubts.  Tho  kin 
ving  freed  Breslau  from  the  neighbourhood  of  hi 
enemies,  and  being  strengthened  by  the  junctio 
with  his  brother,  left  a  considerable  detachmcc 
under  the  command  of  general, Boltze,  to  prote< 
the  country  against  the  Russian  irregulars  ;  an 
advanced  with  his  whole  force  to  the  relief  < 
Schweidnitz,  which  was  blocked  up  by  the  Austr 
an  forces  under  the  command  of  the  mareschi 
count  Daun.  In  his  march  he  fell  upon  a  separat 
body  under  general  Beck,  made  two  battalions  c 
Croats  prisoners,  and  dispersed  several  squadron! 
This  achievement  had  such  an  effect  upon  th 
enemy,  that  they  raised  the  blockade,  and  retrca 
ed  with  some  precipitation  to  the  mountains  < 
Landshut. 

ACTION  BETWEEN  GENERAL  HULSEN  AN! 
THE  IMPERIAL  ARMY  IN  SAXONY. 

Whilb  the  king  thus  exerted  himself,  with 
spirit  altogether  unexampled,  in  defending  SUtsu 

general  Hulsen,  who  commanded  his  troops  i 
axony,  was  exposed  to  the  most  imminent  dance 
Understanding  that  the  army  of  the  empire  ha 
formed  a  design  to  cut  off  his  communication  wil 
JTorgau,  he  quitted  his  camp  at  Meissen,  an 
marched  to  Strehla.  The  enemy  having  divide 
their  forces  into  two  bodies,  one  of  them,  on  th 
twentieth  day  of  August  attacked  an  advanced  po< 
of  the  Prussians ;  while  the  other  was  disposed  i 
such  a  manner  as  to  overawe  Hulsen's  camp,  as 

Erevent  him  from  taking  any  step  for  the  relief  < 
is  battalions,  who  maintained  their  ground  wi) 
difficulty  against  a  superior  number  or  the  assai 
ants.  In  this  emergency  the  Prussian  gencr 
ordered  his  cavalry  to  make  a  circuit  round  a  rink 
ground,  and,  if  possible,  charge  the  enemy  in  flaul 
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This  order  was  executed  with  equal  vigour  and 
success.  They  feD  upon  the  imperial  army  with 
anch  impetuosity,  aa  drore  their  battalions  and 
horse  upon  each  other  in  the  utmost  confusion.  A 
Considerable  number  of  the  enemy  were  slain,  and 
forty  one  officers,  with  twelve  hundred  mou,  made  , 
prisoners.  By  this  advantage,  which  was  obtained  ; 
at  a  very  small  expense,  general  Hulsen  opened 
for  himself  a  way  to  Torgau,  whither  he  instantly 
retreated,  perceiving  that  the  whole  army  of  the 
imperialists  was  advancing  to  cut  off  his  commu- 
nication with  the  Elbe.  This  retreat  furnished  the 
enemy  with  a  pretext  for  claiming  the  victory. 

SITUATION  OF  THE  KING  OP  PRUSSIA. 

Aftir  all  these  heroic  endeavours  of  the  Prus- 
sian monarch  and  his  officers,  his  affairs  remained 
in  such  a  desperate  situation  as  seemed  to  presage 
approaching  ruin :  for,  though  in  person  he  com- 
manded a  numerous  and  well-appointed  army,  he 
found  it  absolutely  impossible  to  guard  against  the 
different  detachments  from  the  three  separate  ar- 
mies of  his  adversaries.  Bodies  of  Austrian  troops 
scoured  the  country  of  Lusatia ;  the  Russians  tra- 
versed part  of  Silesia,  and  made  irruptions  even  into 
Brandenburgh :  the  imperial  army  domineered  in 
Saxony  :  the  Swedish  army,  meeting  with  no  op- 
position, advanced  into  the  heart  of  Pomerania; 
so  that  the  king  was  not  only  threatened  on  every 
.aide,  but  all  correspondence  between  him  and  his 
hereditary  dominions  was  at  this  juncture  intercep- 
ted. 

THE  RUSSIANS  AND  AUSTRIANS  POSSESS 

THEMSELVES  OF  BERLIN. 

His  adversaries,  having  been  hitherto  baffled  by 
bis  activity  and  resolution  in  their  designs  upon 
Silesia,  now  meditated  a  scheme,  the  execution  of 
which  he  could  not  but  feel  in  the  most  sensible 
manner.  The  Russian  army  being  on  'its  retreat 
from  Silesia,  count  Czernichew  was  sent  with  a 
strong  detachment  into  the  marche  of  Branden- 
burgh; while  a  numerous  body  of  Austrians,  under 
Lascy  and  Brentano,  penetrated  into  the  same 
country  from  Saxony,  with  instructions  to  join  the 
Russians  at  the  gates  of  Berlin.  The  Prussian 
general  Hulsen,  finding  himself  too  weak  to  cope 
with  the  army  of  the  empire  at  Misnia,  had  fallen 
back  to  this  capital,  where  be  was  joined  by  the 
troops  under  general  Werner,  lately  returned  from 
Pomerania;  but  as  their  forces,  after  this  junction, 
did  not  exceed  sixteen  thousand  men,  and  the  allies 
advancing  against  them  amounted  to  forty  thou- 
sand, they  would  not  pretend  to  oppose  the  enemy 
in  the  open  field,  nor  to  defend  a 'city  of  such  ex- 
tent, and  so  imperfectly  fortified.  Such  an  attempt 
would  have  only  exposed  their  troops  to  ruin,  with- 
out being  able  to  save  the  capital,  which,  on  the 
contrary,  would  have  been  the  more  severely  han- 
dled, in  consequence  of  their  opposition.  They 
therefore  resolved  to  retire,  after  having  repulsed 
the  advanced  guard  of  the  Russians  under  Totueben, 
which  attacked  the  gates,  and  even  bombarded  the 
town,  before  the  great  armies  appeared.  At  their 
approach  the  Prussian  generals  retreated,  leaving 
three  weak  battalions  in  the  place,  in  hopes  they 
might  be  the  means  of  obtaining  some  sort  of  terms 
for  the  city.  They  made  no  resistance,  however ; 
but  on  the  first  summons  proposed  articles  of  ca- 
pitulation, which  being  refused,  they  surrendered 
themselves  prisoners  of  war.  In  favour  of  the  city 
{he  foreign  ministers  there  residing  interposed  their 
mediation  with  such  zeal  and  success,  that  tolerable 
conditions  were  obtained.  The  inhabitants  were 
indulged  with  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion, 
and  an  immunity  from  violence  to  their  persons  and 
effects.  The  enemy  promised  that  the  Russian  ir- 
regulars should  not  enter  the  town ;  and  that  the 
king's  palace  should  not  be  violated.  These  articles 
being  ratified,  the  Austrian  and  Russian  troops  en- 
tered the  place,  where  they  totally  destroyed  the 
magazines,  arsenals,  and  founderies,  with  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  military  stores,  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  cannon  and  small  arms :  then  they  demanded 
the  immediate  payment  of  eight  hundred  thousand 
guilders ;  and  afterwards  exacted  a  contribution  of 
one  million  nine  hundred  thousand  German  crowns. 
If  any  outrages  were  committed  bjr  the  licentious 
soldiery,  in  spite  of  all  the  precautions  which  the 
officers  could  take  to  preserve  the  most  exact  disci- 
pline. The  bouses  of  the  private  inhabitants  were 
tolerably  protected;  but  the  king's  palaces  were 


subjected  to  the  meet  rigorous  treatment.    In  the 
royal  palace  of  Charlottenburg  they  piBaged  and 
spoiled  the  rich  furniture  :  they  defaced  and  and 
lated  the  valuable  pictures  and  antique  statues  col- 
lected by  cardinal  de  Pbliguac,  and  purchased  by 
the  house  of  Brandenburgh.    The  castle  of  Schoa 
hausen,  belonging  to  the  queen,  and  that  of  Freder- 
icksfcldt,  the  property  of  the  margrave  Charles, 
were  pillaged  of  effects  to  a  very  considerable  value. 
The  palace  of  Potsdam  was  effectually  protected  by 
prince  Estarhasi,  who  would  not  suffer  one  article 
of  furniture  or  ornament  to  be  touched ;  but  desired 
leave  to  take  ono  picture  of  the  king,  and  two  of  bis 
german-flutes,  that  he  might  preserve    them  as 
memorials  of  an  illustrious  prince,  whose  heroic 
character  he  admired.    The  Austrian  and  Russian 
troops  entered  Berlin  on  the  ninth  day  of  October, 
and  quitted  it  on  the  thirteenth,  on  hearing  that  the 
king  was  in  full  march  to  the  relief  of  his  capital. 
In  their  retreat,  by  different  routes,  from  Branden- 
burgh, they  drove  away  all  the  cattle  and  horses 
they  could  find,  ravaged  the  country,  and  commit* 
ted  brutal  outrages  on  the  inhabitants,  which  the 
pretence  of  retaliation  could  never  excuse.    The 
body  of  Russians  which  entered   Berlin  marched 
from  thence  into  Poland,  by  the  way  of  Furstea- 
walde ;  while  the  Austrians  took  the  route  of  Sax- 
ony, from  whence  they  had  advanced  into  Bran- 
denburgh.   Meanwhile  the  town  of  Wirtemberg,  m 
that  electorate,  was  reduced  by  the  duke  de  I>eux 
Ponts,  commander  of  the  imperial  army :  which,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Austrian.*,  made  themselves 
masters  also  of  Torgau  and  Leipsic. 

THE  KING  OF  PRUSSIA  DEFEATS  THE 
AUSTRIANS  AT  TORGAU. 

Th  k  king  of  Prussia,  in  his  march  through  Lusa- 
tia, was  still  attended  by  count  Daan,  at  the  head 
of  his  grand  army,  and  both  passed  the  Elbe  about 
the  latter  end  of  October.  The  Prussian  crossed  the 
river  at  Coswick,  where  he  was  joined  by  the  troops 
under  prince  Eugene  of  Wirtemberg  and  general 
Hulsen,  so  that  his  army  now  amounted  to  eighty 
thousand  fighting  men,  with  whom  he  resolved  to 
strike  some  stroke  of  importance.  Indeed,  at  this 
time  his  situation  was  truly  critical.  General  Laa- 
dohn,  with  a  considerable  body  of  Austrians,  re- 
mained in  Silesia ;  the  Russian  army  stOl  threatened 
Breslaw,  the  capital  of  that  country.  The  Imperi- 
alists and  Austrians  had  taken  possession  of  all  the 
great  towns  in  Saxony,  and  were  masters  on  both 
sides  of  the  Elbe.  In  the  eastern  part  of  Pomerania 
the  Russians  had  invested  Colberg  by  sea  and  land, 
seemingly  determined  to  reduce  the  place,  that 
they  might  have  a  sea-port  by  which  they  could  he 
supplied  with  provision,  ammunition,  necessaries, 
and(  reinforcements,  without  the  trouble  and  incon- 
venience of  a  long  and  laborious  march  from  the 
banks  of  the  Vistula.  On  the  western  aide  of  Pom- 
erania, the  war,  which  had  hitherto  languished,  was 
renewed  by  the  Swedes  with  uncommon  vivacity. 
They  passed  the  river  Pene  without  opposition ;  and 
obliging  general  Stutterheim  to  retreat,  advanced 
as  far  as  Btransberg.  That  officer,  however,  being 
reinforced,  attacked  a  Swedish  post  at  Paaaelvaha, 
slew  about  five  hundred  of  the  enemy,  and  took  am 
equal  number,  with  six  pieces  of  cannon;  bat  he 
was  not  numerous  enough  to  keep  the  field  against 
their  whole  army.  Thus  the  Prussian  monarch  saw 
hjmself  obliged  to  abandon  Silesia ;  deprived  of  aB 
the  places  he  held  in  Saxony,  which  had  been  his 
best  resource  ;  and  in  danger  of  being  driven  iota 
his  hereditary  country  of  Brandenburgh,  which  was 
unable  either  to  maintain,  or  even  to  recruit,  his 
army.  On  this  emergency  he  resolved  to  make  one 
desperate  effort  against  the  grand  Austrian  anny, 
under  count  Daun,  who  had  passed  the  Elbe  at 
Torgau,  and  advanced  to  Eulenbourg,  from  whence 
however  he  retreated  to  his  former  camp  at  Tocgaa; 
and  the  king  chose  his  situation  between  this  last 

Elace  and  Schilda,  at  Lang-Reicbenbach,  where  the 
ussars  attacked  a  body  of  horse  under  general 
Brentano,  and  made  four  hundred  prisoner*.  The 
right  wing  of  the  Austrians  being  at  Groswtch,  and 
their  left  at  Torgau,  the  Prussian  king  determined 
to  attack  them  next  day,  which  was  the  third  of 
November.  His  design  was  to  march  through  the 
wood  of  Torgau  by  three  different  routes,  with 
thirty  battalions  and  fifty  squadrons  of  his  left  wing: 
the  first  line  was  ordered  to  advance  by  the  way 
of  Mackrene  to  Neiden ;  th«  second,  by  IN 
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to  Khnlck :  and  the  third,  consisting  of  cavalry,  to 
penetrate  by  the  wood  of  Wfltienhayn  to  Vogel- 
sund. ,  On  the  other  hand,  general  Ziethen  was 
directed  to  take  the  great  Leipsic  road,  with  thirty 
battalions  and  seventy  squadrons  of  the  right ;  and, 
quitting  it  at  the  ponds  of  Torgau,  to  attack  the 
village  of  Suptits  and  Goswich.  The  lung's  line, 
in  its  march,  fell  in  with  a  corps  of  Austrian* 
under  general  Reid,  who  retired  into  the  wood  of 
Torgau ;  and  another  more  considerable  body,  posted 
in  the  wood  of  Wildenhayn,  likewise  retreated  to 
Groschuts,  after  having  fired  some  pieces  of  artil- 
lery ;  but  the  dragoons  of  Saint  Ignon,  being  en- 
closed  between  two  columns  of  Prussian  infantry, 
were  cither  lulled  or  taken.  By  two  in  the  after- 
noon the  king  had  penetrated  through  the  wood  to 
the  plain  of  Neiden,  from  whence  another  body  of1 
the  enemy  retired  to  Torgau,  where  a  continued 
noise  of  cannon  and  small  arms  declared  that  gen- 
eral Ziethen  was  already  engaged.  The  Prussians 
immediately  advanced  at  a  quicker  pace,  and  pass- 
ing the  morasses  near  Neiden.  inclined  to  the  right 
in  three  lines,  and  soon  came  to  action.  Daun  had 
chosen  a  very  advantageous  position  :  his  right  ex- 
tended to  Groswich,  and  his  left  to  Zinne :  while 
his  infantry  occupied  some  eminences  along  the 
road  of  Leipsic,  and  his  front  was  strengthened 
with  no  less  than  two  hundred  pieces  of  cannon. 
His  second  line  was  disposed  on  an  extent  of  ground, 
which  terminated  in  hillocks  towards  the  Elbe ;  and 
against  this  the  king  directed  his  attack.  He  had 
already  given  his  troops  to  understand,  that  his 
affairs  wore  in  such  a  situation,  they  must  either 
conquer  or  perish  :  and  they  began  the  battle  with 
the  most  desperate  impetuosity  ;  but  they  met  with 
such  a  warm  reception  from  the  artillery,  small 
arms,  and  in  particular  from  the  Austrian  carabi- 
neers, that  their  grenadiers  were  shattered  and  re- 
i>ulsed.  The  second  charge,  though  enforced  with 
ncredible  vigour,  was  equally  unsuccessful :  then 
the  king  ordered  his  cavalry  to  advance,  and  they 
fell  upon  some  regiments  of  infantry  with  such  fury 
as  obliged  them  to  give  way.  These,  however,  were 
compelled  to  retire,  in  their  turn,  before  about 
seventy  battalions  of  the  enemy,  who  advanced 
towards  Torgau,  stretching  with  their  right  to  the 
Elbe,  and  their  left  to  Zinne.  While  the  prince  of 
Holstein  rallied  his  cavalry,  and  returned  to  the 
charge,  the  third  line  of  Prussian  infantry  attacked 
the  vineyard  of  Suptits,  and  general  Ziethen  with 
the  right  wing  tool  the  enemy  in  rear.  This  dis- 
position threw  the  Austrians  into  disorder ;  which 
was  greatly  augmented  by  the  disaster  of  count 
Daun,  who  was  dangerously  wounded  in  the  thigh, 
and  carried  eff  the  field  of  battle.  But  the  Prus- 
sians could  not  pursue  their  victory,  because  the 
action  had  lasted  until  nine :  and  the  night  being 
unusually  dark,  facilitated  the  retreat  of  the  enemy, 
who  crossed  the  Elbe  on  three  bridges  of  boats 
thrown  over  the  river  at  Torgau.  The  victor  pos- 
sessed the  field  of  battle,  with  seven  thousand 
prisoners,  including  two  hundred  officers,  twenty- 
nine  pair  of  colours,  one  standard,  and  about  forty 
Cieces  of  cannon.  The  carnage  was  very  great  on 
Dth  sides :  about  three  thousand  Prussians  were 
killed,  and  five  thousand  wounded ;  and,  in  the  first 
attacks,  two  general  officers,  with  fifteen  hundred 
soldiers,  were  made  prisoners  by  the  enemy.  The 
king,  as  usual,  exposed  his  person  m  every  part  of 
the  battle,  and  a  musket-ball  grand  upon  his  breast. 
In  the  morning  the  king  of  Prussia  entered  Torgau; 
then  he  secured  Meissen,  and  took  possession  of 
Freybcrg:  so  that,  in  consequence  of  this  well- 
timed  victory,  his  position  was  nearly  the  same  as 
at  the  opening  of  the  campaign. 

The  Austrians,  however,  notwithstanding  this 
check,  maintained  their  ground  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Dresden  ;  while  the  Prussians  were  distri- 
buted in  quarters  of  cantonment  in  and  about.  Leip- 
sic and  Meissen.  As  the  Austrian  general  had, 
after  the  battle,  recalled  his  detachments,  general 
Laudohu  abandoned  Landshut,  which  again  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Prussians,  and  the  /Imperial 
army  was  obliged  to  retire  into  Franconia.  The 
Swedes  having  penetrated  a  great  way  into  Pome- 
rania,  returned  again  to  their  winter  quarters  at 
Strulsund :  and  the  Russian  generals  measured  back 
their  way  to  the  Vistula :  so  that  the  confederates 
Sained  little  else  m  the  course  of  tins  campaign  but 
the  contributions  which  they  raised  in  Berlin,  and 
the  open  country  of  Brandcnburgh.  Had  all  the 
•ilies  been  heartily  bent  upon  crushing  the  Prussian 


monarch  one  would  imagine  the  Russians  aud- 
Swedes  might  have  joined  their  forces  in  Pomcrania, 
and  made  good  their  winter-quarters  in  Branden- 
burgh, where  they  could  have  been  supplied  with 
magaunes  from  the  Baltic,  and  been  at  hand  to 
commence  their  operations  in  the  spring  :  but,  in 
all  probability,  such  an  establishment  in  the  empire 
would  have  given  umbrage  to  the  Germanic  body. 

THE  DIETS  OF  POLAND  AND  SWEDEN 
ASSEMBLED. 

Thk  diet  of  Poland  being  assembled  in  the  begin- 
ning of  October,  the  king  entertained  the  most 
sanguine  hope  they  would  take  some  resolution  in 
bis  favour ;  but  the  partisans  of  Prussia  frustrated 
all  his  endeavours  :  one  of  the  deputies  protesting 
against  holding  a  diet  while  there  were  foreign 
troops  in  the  kingdom,  the  assembly  broke  up  in  a 
tumultuous  manner,  even  before  they  had  chosen  a 
mareschal.  The  diet  of  Sweden,  which  was  con- 
voked about  the  same  period,  seemed  determined 
to  proceed  upon  business.  They  elected  count 
Axel  Person  their  grand  mareschal,  in  opposition  to 
count  Horn,  by  a  great  majority;  which  was  an 
unlucky  circumstance  for  the  Prussian  interest  at 
Stockholm,  inasmuch  as  the  same  majority  obsti- 
nately persisted  in  opinion,  that  the  war  should  be 
prosecuted  in  the  spring  with  redoubled  vigour,  and 
the  army  in  Germany  reinforced  to  the  number  of 
at  least  thirty  thousand  fighting  man.  This  un- 
favourable circumstance  made  but  little  impression 
upon  the  Prussian  monarch,  who  had  maintained 
his  ground  with  surprising  resolution  and  success 
«ince  the  beginning  of  the  campaign  ;  and  now  en- 
joyed in  prospect  the  benefit  of  whiter,  which  he  is 
said  to^have  termed  his  best  auxiliary. 

INTIMATION  GIVEN  BY  THE  KING  OF 
PRUSSIA,  &c. 

Thi  animosity  which  inflamed  the  contending 

Eartics  was  not  confined  to  the  operations  in  war, 
ut  broke  out,  as  usual,  in  printed  declarations, 
which  the  belligerent  powers  diffused  all  over 
Europe.  In  the  beginning  of  the  season  the  states 
of  the  circle  of  Westphalia  had  been  required,  by 
the  imperial  court,  to  finish  their  contingent  of  troops 
against  the  king  of  Prussia,  or  to  commute  for  tins 
contingent  with  a  sum  of  money.  In  consequence 
of  this  demand,  some  of  the  Westphalian  estates 
bad  sent  deputies  to  confer  with  the  assembly  of  the 
circle  of  Cologn ;  and  to  these  the  king  signified, 
by  a  declaration  dated  at  Monster,  that  as  this  de- 
mand of  money,  instead  of  troops,  was  no  less  ex- 
traordinary than  contrary  to  the  constitutions  of 
the  empire,  should  they  comply  with  it,  or  even 
continue  to  assist  his  enemies  either  with  troops  or 
money,  he  would  consider  them  as  having  actually 
taken  part  in  the  war  against  him  and  his  allies, 
and  treat  them  accordingly  on  ajl  occasions.  This 
intimation  produced  little  effect  in  his  favour.  The 
duke  of  Mecklenbourg  adhered  to  the  opposite 
cause  ;  and  the  elector  of  Cologn  co-operated  with 
the  French  in  their  designs  against  Hanover.  By 
way  of  retaliation  for  this  partiality,  the  Prussians 
ravaged  the  country  of  Mecklenbourg,  and  the 
Hanoverians  levied  contributions  in  the  territories 
of  Cologn.  The  parties  thus  aggrieved  had  recourse 
to  complaints  and  remonstrances.  The  duke's 
envoy  at  Ratisbon  communicated  a  rescript  to  the 
Imperial  ministers,  representing  that  the  Prussian 
troops  undor  general  Werner  and  colonel  de  Bell, 
ing  had  distressed  his  country  in  the  autumn  by 
grievous  extortions ;  that  afterwards  prince  Eugene 
of  ,Wirtemberg,  in  the  service  of  Prussia,  had  de- 
manded an  exorbitant  quantity  of  provisions,  with 
some  millions  of  money,  and  a  great  number  of  re- 
cruits :  or,  in  lieu  of  these,  that  the  duke's  forces 
should  act  under  the  Prussian  banner.  He  there- 
fore declared  that,  as  the  country  of  Mecklenbourg 
was  impoverished,  and  almost  depopulated,  by  these 
oppressions,  the  duke  would  find  himself  obliged 
to  take  measures  for  the  future  security  of  his  sub- 
jects, if  not  immediately  favoured  with  such  assist, 
ance  from  the  court  of  Vienna  as  would  put  a  stop 
to  these  violent  proceedings.  This  declaration  was 
by  some  considered  as  the  prelude  of  his  renouncing 
his  engagements  with  the  house  of  Austria.  As  ths 
Imperial  court  had  threatened  to  put  the  elector  off 
Hanover  under  the  ban  of  .the  empire,  in  conse» 
quonco  of  the  hostilities  which  his  troops  had  com. 
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initted  in  the  electorate  of  Cologn,  bis  resident  at 
Ratisbon  delivered  to  the  ministers  who  assisted  at 
the  diet  a  memorial,  remonstrating  that  the  emperor 
hath  no  power,  singly,  to  subject  any  pnnce  to  the 
ban,  or  declare  him  a  rebel ;  and  that,  by  arrogat- 
ing such  a  power,  he  exposed  his  authority  to  the 
same  contempt  into  which  the  pope's  bulls  of  ex- 
communication were  so  justly  fallen.  With  respect 
to  die  elector  of  Cologn,  he  observed  that  this 
prince  was  the  first  who  commenced  hostilities,  by 
allowing  his  troops  to  co-operate  with  the  French 
in  their  invasion  of  Hanover,  and  by  celebrating 
with  rejoicings  the  advantages  which  they  had 
gained  in  that  electorate:  he  therefore  gave  the 
estates  of  the  empire  to  understand,  that  the  best 
way  of  screening  their  subjects  from  hostile  treat- 
ment would  be  a  strict  observance  of  neutrality  in 
the  present  disputes  of  the  empire. 

KING  OF  POLAND'S  REMONSTRANCE. 

•  This  was  a  strain  much  more  effectual  among 
princes  and  powers  who  are  generally  actuated  by 
interested  motives,  than  was  the  repetition  of  com 
plaints,  equally  pathetic  and  unavailing,  uttered  by 
the  unfortunate  Icing  of  Poland,  elector  of  Saxony 
The  damage  done  to  his  capital  by  the  last  attempt 
of  the  Prussian  monarch  on  that  city,  affected  the 
old  king  in  such  a  manner,  that  he  published  at 
Vienna  an  appeal  to  all  the  powers  of  Europe,  from 
the  cruelty  and  unprecedented  outrages  which  dis- 
tinguished die  conduct  of  his  adversaries  in  Sax- 
ony. All  Europe  pitied  the  hard  fate  of  this  exiled 
prince,  and  sympathized  with  the  disasters  of  his 
country :  but,  in  the  breasts  of  his  enemies,  reasons 
of  state  and  convenience  over-ruled  the  sugges- 
tions of  humanity;  and  his  friends  had  hitherto  ex- 
erted themselves  in  vain  for  the  deliverance  of  his 
people. 

REDUCTION  OF  PONDICHERRY. 
Fa  ox  this  detail  of  continental  affairs  our  atten- 
tion is  recalled  to  Great  Britain,  by  an  incident  of  a 
Tory  interesting  nature ;  an  account  of  which,  how- 
ever, we  shall  postpone  until  we  have  recorded*  the 
success  that,  in  the  course  of  this  year,  attended  the 
British  arms  in  die  East  Indies.  We  have  already 
observed  mat  colonel  Coote,  after  having  defeated 
the  French  general  Lally  in  the  field,  and  reduced 
divers  of  the  enemy's  setdements  on  the  coast  of 
Coromandel,  at  length  cooped  them  up  within  the 
walls  of  Pondicherry,  the  principal  seat  of  the  French 
East  India  company,  large,  populous,  well  fortified, 
and  secured  with  a  numerous  garrison,  under  the 
immediate  command  of  theft  general.  In  the  month 
of  October  admiral  Stevens  sailed  from  Trincomale 
with  all  his  squadron,  in  order  to  its  being  refitted, 
except  five  sau  of  the  line,  which  he  left  under  the 
command  of  captain  Haldane,  to  block  up  Pondi- 
cherry by  sea,  while  Mr.  Coote  carried  on  his  oper- 
ations by  land.  By  this  disposition,  and  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  British  officers,  the  place  was  so  ham- 
pered, as  to  be  greatly  distressed  for  want  of 
provisions,  even  before  the  siege  could  be  undertaken 
u  form ;  for  die  rainy  season  rendered  all  regulat 
approaches  impracticable.  These  rains  being  abated 
by  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  November,  colonel  Coote 
directed  the  engineers  to  pitch  upon  proper  places 
for  erecting  batteries  that  should  enfilade  or  flank 
the  works  of  the  garrison,  without  exposing  their 
own  men  to  any  severe  fire  from  the  enemy.  Ac- 
cordingly, four  batteries  were  constructed  in  differ- 
ent places,  so  as  to  answer  these  purposes,  and 
opened  altogether  on  die  eighth  day  of  December 
at  midnight.  Though  raised  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, they  were  plied  with  good  effect,  and  the  be- 
sieged returned  the  fire  with  great  vivacity.  This 
mutual  cannonading  continued  until  the  twenty- 
mnth  day  of  the  month,  when  the  engineers  were 
employed  in  raising  another  battery,  near  enough 
to  effect  n  breach  in  the  north-west  counter-guard 
and  curtain.  Though  the  approaches  were  retarded 
some  days  by  a  violent  storm,  which  almost  ruined 
the  works,  the  damage  was  soon  repaired :  a  consi- 
derable post  was  taken  from  the  enemy  by  assault, 
and  afterwards  regained  by  the  French  grenadiers, 
through  tho  timidity  of  the  sepoys  by  whom  it  was 
occupied.  By  the  fifteenth  day  of  January,  a  se- 
cond battery  being  raised  within  point-blank,  a 
breach  was  made  in  the  curtain. :  the  west  face  and 
flank  of  the  north-west  bastion  were  ruined,  and  the 
guns  of  the  enemy  entirely  silenced.  The  garrison 
and  inhabitants  of  Btmdicherry  were  now  reduced 


to  an  extremity  of  famine  which  would  admit  of  ae 
hesitation.  General  Lally  sent  a  colonel,  attended 
by  the  chief  of  the  Jesuits,  and  two  civilians,  to  Mr. 
Coote,  with  proposals  of  surrendering  the  ganisisa 
prisoners  of  war,  and  demanding  a  capitulation  fa 
behalf  of  the  French  East  India  company.  On  tha 
last  subject  ho  made  no  reply ;  but  next  moraiag 
took  possession  of  die  town  and  citadel,  where  he 
found  a  great  quantity  of  artillery, 
small  arms,  and  military  stores ;  then  be 
the  garrison,  amounting  to  above  two 
Europeans.  Lally  made  a  gallant  defence ;  and, 
had  he  been  properly  supplied  with  provision,  the 
conquest  of  the  place  would  not  have  oeen  so  easily 
achieved.  He  certainly  flattered  himself  with  the 
hope  of  being  supplied ;  otherwise  an  officer  of  Us 
experience  would  have  demanded  a  capitulation 
before  he  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  gcquitt- 
dng  in  any  terms  the  besieger  might  have  thought 
proper  to  impose.  That  he  spared  no  pains  to  pro- 
cure supplies,  appears  from  an  intercepted  letter  (1), 
written  by  this  commander  to  monsieur  Raymond, 
French  resident  at  Pullicat.— The  billet  is  no  bad 
sketch  of  the  writer's  character,  which  seems  to  have 
a  strong  tincture  of  oddity  and  extravagance. 

PART  OF  THE  BRITISH  SQUADRON 
WRECKED  IN  A  STORM. 

Br  tho  reduction  of  Pondicherry  the  French  in- 
terest was  annihilated  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel, 
and  therefore  of  die  utmost  importance  to  the  Bri- 
tish nation.  It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether 
colonel  Coote,  with  all  his  spirit,  vigilance,  and  mili- 
tary talents,  could  have  succeeded  in  this  enterprise 
without  the  assistance  of  the  squadrons,  which  co- 
operated with  him  by  sea,  and  effectually  excluded 
all  succour  from  the  besieged.  It  must  be 
for  the  honour  of  the  service,  that  no  incident 
terrupted  the  good  understanding  which 
tained  between  the  land  and  sea  officers,  who  vied 
with  each  other  in  contributing  their  utmost  efforts 
towards  the  success  of  the  expedition.  On  the 
twenty-fifth  day  of  December  rear-admiral  Stevens 
arrived  with  four  ships  of  the  line?  having  parted 
with  rear-admiral  Cornish  and  his  division  in  stormy 
weather :  but  he  joined  them  at  Pondicherry  before 
the  place  was  surrendered.  On  the  first  day  of  Jan- 
uary a  violent  tempest  obliged  admiral  Stevens  to 
slip  his  cables  and  to  put  to  sea,  where  he  parted 
with  the  rest  of  the  squadron ;  and  when  in  three 
days  he  returned  to  the  road  of  Pondicherry,  be 
had  the  mortification  to  find  that  his  division  had 
suffered  severely  from  the  storm. .  The  ship*  of  war 
called  the  duke  of  Aquitaine  and  .the  Sunderland 
foundered  in  the  storm,  and  their  crews  perished. 
The  Newcastle,  the  Queenborough,  and  the  Protec- 
tor fireship,  were  driven  ashore,  and  .destroyed; 
but  the  men  were  saved,  together  with  the  cannon, 
stores,  and  provisions.  Many  other  ships  sustained 
considerable  damage,  wliich  however  was  soon  re- 

{>aired.  Admiral  Stevens  having  intercepted  the 
etter  from  Lally  to  Raymond,  (See  tutte  1,  ».  5nj 
immediately  despatched  letters  to  the  Dutch  and 
Danish  setdements  on  this  coast,  intimating  that, 
notwithstanding  the  insinuations  of  general  Lally, 
he  had  eleven  sail  of  the  line,  with  two  frigates, 
under  his  command,  all  fit  for  service,  in  the  road 
of  Pondicherry,  ■  which  was  closely  invested  and 
blockaded  both  by  sea  and  land:  he  therefore  de- 
clared, that,  as  in  that  case  it  was  contrary  to  the 
law  of  nations  for  any  neutral  power  to  relieve  or 
succour  the  besieged,  he  was  determined  to  seise 
any  vessel  that  should  attempt  to  throw  provisions 
into  the  place. 

DEATH  AND  CHARACTER  OF  GEORGE  II. 

While  the  arms  of  Great  Britain  still  prospered 
in  every  effort  tending  to  the  real  interest  of  the 
nation,  an  event  bappeued  which  for  a  moment  ob 
scored  the  splendour  of  her  triumphs ;  and  could 
not  but  Le  very  alarming  to  those  German  alnes, 
whom  her  liberality  had  enabled  to  maintain  aa 
expensive  and  sanguinary  war  of  humour  and  am- 
bition. On  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  October  George 
II.  king  of  Great  Britain,  without  any  previous  dis- 
order, was  in  the  morning  suddenly  seised  with  the 
agony  of  death,  at  the  palace  at  Kensington.  He 
bad  risen  at  his  usual  hour,  drank  his  chocolate, 
and  inauired  about  the  wind  as  anxious  for  the  ar- 
rival of  the  foreign  malls ;  then  be  opened  a  win- 
dow of  his  apartment,  and  perceiving  the  veaShcf 
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was  serene,  declared  he  would  walk  in  the  garden. 
In  a  few  minute*  after  this  declaration,  while  he  re- 
mained alone  in  his  chamber,  he  fell  down  upon  the 
floor ;  the  noise  of  his  fall  brought  hia  attendants 
into  the  room,  who  lifted  him  on  the  bed,  where  he 
desired,  in  a  faint  voice,  that  the  princess  Amelia 
might  be  called ;  bnt  before  she  could  reach  the 
partments  he  had  expired.  An  attempt  was  made 
to  bleed  him,  but  without  effect ;  and  indeed  his 
malady  was  far  beyond  the  reach  of  art :  for  when 
the  cavity  of  the  thorax  or  chest  was  opened,  and 
inspected  by  the  sergeant-surgeons,  they  found  the 
right  ventricle  of  the  heart  actually  ruptured,  and 
a  great  quantity  of  blood  discharged  through  the 
aperture  into  the  surrounding  pericardium :  so  that 
he  must  have  died  instantaneously,  in  consequence 
of  the  effusion.  The  oase,  however,  was  so  extraor- 
dinary, that  we  question  whether  there  is  such  ano- 
ther instance  upon  record.  A  rupture  of  this  nature 
appears  the  more  remarkable,  as  it  happened  to  a 
pnnce  of  a  healthy  constitution,  unaccustomed  to 
excess,  and  far  advanced  beyond  that  period  of  life, 
when  the  blood  might  be  supposed  to  flow  with  a 
dangerous  impetuosity. 

Thus  died  George  II.  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven, 
after  a  long  reign  of  thirty-four  years,  distinguished 
by  a  variety  of  important  events,  and  chequered 
with  a  vicissitude  of  character  and  fortune.  He 
was  in  his  person  rather  lower  than  the  middle  size, 
well  shaped,  erect,  with  eyes  remarkably  prominent, 
a  high  nose,  and  fair  complexion.  In  his  disposition 
he  is  said  to  have  been  hasty,  prone  to  anger,  espe- 
cially in  his  youth,  yet  soon  appeased  ;  otherwise 
mild,  moderate,  and  humane  ;  in  his  way  of  living 
temperate,  regular,  and  so  methodical  in  every 
branch  of  private  economy,  that  his  attention  des- 
cended to  objects  which  a  great  king,  perhaps,  had 
better  overlook.  He  was  fond  of  military  pomp  and 
parade  ;  and  personally  brave.  He  loved  war  as  a 
soldier,  he  studied  it  as  a  science  :  and  correspond- 
ed on  this  subject  with  some  of  the  greatest  officers 
whom  Germany  has  produced.  The  extent  of  his 
understanding,  and  the  splendour  of  his  virtue,  we 
shall  not  presume  to  ascertain,  or  attempt  to  display ; 
we  rather  wish  for  opportunities  to  expatiate  on  his 
munificence  and  liberality ;  his  generous  regard  to 
genius  and  learning ;  his  royal  encouragement  and 
protection  of  those  arts  by  which  a  nation  is  at  once 
benefited  and  adorned.  With  respect  to  his  govern- 
ment, it  very  seldom  deviated  from  the  institutions  of 
law ;  or  encroached  upon  private  property ;  or  inter- 
fered with  the  common  administration  of  justice. 
The  circumstances  that  chiefly  marked  his  public 
character,  were  a  predilection  for  his  native  country, 
and  a  close  attention  to  the  political  interests  of  the 
Germanic  body ;  points  and  principles  to  which  he 
adhered  with  the  most  invincible  fortitude  •,  and  if 
ever  the  blood  and  treasure  of  Great  Britain  were 
sacrificed  to  these  considerations,  we  ought  not  so 
much  to  blame  the  prince,  who  acted  from  the  dic- 
tates of  natural  affection,  as  we  should  detest  a  suc- 
cession of  venal  ministers,  all  of  whom  in  their  turns 
devoted  themselves,  soul  and  body,  to  the  gratifica- 
tion of  Ids  passion,  or  partiality,  so  prejudicial  to 
the  true  interest  of  their  country. 

RECAPITULATION  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL 
EVENTS  OF  HIS  REIGN. 

Th  b  reign  of  George  IT.  produced  many  revolu- 
tions, as  well  in  the  internal  schemes  of  economy 
and  administration,  as  in  die  external  projects  of 
political  connections ;  revolutions  that  exposed  the 
frailties  of  human  nature,  and  demonstrated  the  in- 
stability of  systems  founded  upon  convenience.  In 
the  course  of  this  reign  a  standing  army  was,  by 
dint  of  ministerial  influence,  engrafted  on  the  con- 
stitution of  Great  Britain.  A  fatal  stroke  was  given 
to  the  liberty  of  the  press,  by  the  act  subjecting  all 
dramatic  writings  to  the  inspection  of  a  licenser. 
The  great  machine  of  corruption,  contrived  to  se- 
cure a  constant  majority  in  parliament,  was  over- 
turned, and  the  inventor  of  it  obliged  to  quit  the 
reins  of  government.  Professed  patriots  resigned 
the  principles  they  had  long  endeavoured  to  estab- 
lish, and  listed  themselves  for  the  defence  of  that 
fortress  against  which  their  seal  and  talents  had 
been  levelled.  The  management  of  a  mighty  king- 
dom was  consigned  into  the  hands  of  a  motely  ad- 
ministration, ministers  without  knowledge,  and  men 
without  integrity,  whose  councils  were  timid,  weak, 
and  wavering ;  whose  folly  and  extravagance  ex- 
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posed  the  nation  to  ridicule  and  contempt;  by 
whose  ignorance  and  presumption  it  was  reduced 
to  the  verge  of  ruin.    The  kingdom  was  engaged  in 
a  quarrel  truly  national,  and  commenced  a  neces- 
sary war  on  national  principles  :  but  that  war  was 
starved ;  and  the  chief  strength  of  the  nation  trans- 
ferred to  the  continent  of  Europe,  in  order  to  main- 
tain an  unnecessary  war.  in  favour  of  a  family  whose 
{>ride  and  ambition  can  be  equalled  by  nothing  but 
ts  insolence  and  ingratitude.    While  the  strength 
of  the  nation  was  thus  exerted  abroad  fur  the  sup- 
port of  worthless  allies,  and  a  dangerous  rebellion 
raged  hi  the  bowels  of  the  kingdom,  the  sovereign 
was  insulted  by  bis  ministers,  who  deserted  his  ser- 
vice at  this  critical  juncture,  and  refused  to  resume 
their  functions,  until  he  had  truckled  to  their  petu- 
lant humour,  and  dismissed  a  favourite  servant,  of 
whose  superior  talents  they  were  meanly  jealous. 
Such  an  unprecedented  secession  at  any  tune  would 
have  merited  the  imputation  of  insolence  t  but  at 
that  period  when  the  sovereign  was  perplexed  and 
embarrassed  by  a  variety  of  dangers  and  difficulties ; 
when  his  crown,  and  even  his  life,  was  at  stake ; 
to  throw  up  their  places,  abandon  his  councils; 
and,  as  far  as  in  them  lay,  detach  themselves  from 
his  fortune ;  was  a  step  so  likely  to  aggravate  the 
disorder  of  the  nation,  so  big  with  cruelty,  ingrati- 
tude, and  sedition,  that  it  seems  to  deserve  an  ap- 
pellation whichjthowever,  we  do  not  think  proper 
to  bestow.    An  inglorious  war  was  succeeded  by  an 
ignominious  peace,  which  proved  of  short  duration ; 
yet  in  this  interval  the  English  nation  exhibited 
such  a  proof  of  commercial  opulence,  as  astonished 
all  Europe.    At  the  close  of  a  war  which  had  drain- 
ed it  of  so  much  treasure,  and  increased  the  public 
debt  to  an  enormous  burden,  it  acquiesced  under 
such  a  reduction  of  interest  as  one  would  hardly 
think  the  ministry  durst  have  proposed,  even  before 
one  half  of  the  national  debt  was  contracted.    A 
much  more  unpopular  step  was  a  law  that  passed 
for  naturalising  the  Jews— a  law  so  odious  to  the 
people  in  general,  that  it  was  soon  repealed,  at  the 
request  of  that  minister  by  whom  it  had  been  chiefly 
patronised.    An  ill-concerted  peace  was  in  a  little 
time  productive  of  fresh  hostilities,  and  another  war 
with  France,  which  Britain  began  to  prosecute  under 
favourable  auspices.    Then  the  whole  political  sys- 
tem of  Germany  was  inverted.    The  king  of  England 
abandoned  the  interest  of  that  house  which  he  had 
in  the  former  war  so  warmly  espoused,  and  took 
into  his  bosom  a  prince  whom  he  had  formerly  con- 
sidered as  his  inveterate  enemy.    The  unpropitious 
beginning  of  this  war  against  France  being  imputed 
to  the  misconduct  of  the  administration,  excited 
such  a  ferment  among  the  people,  as  seemed  to 
threaten  a  dangerous  insurrection.    Every  part  of 
the  kingdom  resounded  with  the  voico  of  dissatis- 
faction, which  did  not  even  respect  the  throne. 
The  king  found  himself  obliged  to  accept  of  a  minis- 
ter presented  by  the  people ;  and  this  measure  was 
attended  with  consequences  as  favourable  as  his 
wish  could  form.    From  that  instant  all  clamour 
was  hushed  ;  all  opposition  ceased.    The  enterpris- 
ing spirit  of  the  new  minister  seemed  to  diffuse  itself 
through  all  the  operations  of  the  war ;  and  conquest 
every  where  attended  the  efforts  of  the  British  arms.' 
Now  appeared  the  fallacy  of  those  maxims,  and  the 
falsehood  of  those   assertions,   by  which   former 
ministers  had  established,  and  endeavoured  to  ex- 
cuse, the  practices  of  corruption.    The  supposed 
disaffection  which  had  been  insisted  on  as  the  source 
of  parliamentary  opposition,  now  entirely  vanished ; 
nor  was  it  found  necessary  to  use  any  sinister  meaus 
for  securing  a  majority,  in  order  to  answer  the  pur- 
poses of  the  administration.    England  for  tho  first 
time  saw  a  minister  of  state  in  full  possession  ol 
popularity.    Under  the  auspices  of  this  minister,  it 
saw  a  national  militia  formed,  and  trained  to  disci* 
pline  by  the  invincible  spirit  of  a  few  patriots,  who 
pursued  this  salutary  measure  in  the  face  of  un- 
wearied opposition,  discouraged  by  the  jealousy  of 
a  court,  and  ridiculed  by  all  the  venal  retainers  to 
a  standing  army.    Under  his  ministry  it  saw  the 
military  genius  of  Great  Britain  revive,  and  shine 
with  redoubled  lustre ;  it  saw  her  interest  and  glory 
coincide,  and  an  immense  extent  of  country  added 
by  conquest  to  her  dominions.    The  people,  confid- 
ing in  the  integrity  and  abilities  of  their  own  minis- 
ter, and  elevated  by  the  repeated  sounds  of  triumph, 
became  enamoured  of  the  war ;  and  granted  such 
liberal  subsidies  for  its  support,  as  no  other  minister 
would  have  presumed  to  ask,  as  no  other  nation  be- 
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Uered  they  could  afford.  Nor  did  they  murmur  at 
seeing  great  part  of  their  treasure  diverted  into 
foreign  channels ;  nor  did  they  seem  to  bestow  a 
serious  thought  on  the  accumulating  load  of  the 
national  debt,  which  already  exceeded  the  immense 
sum  of  one  hundred  millions. 

In  a  word,  they  were  intoxicated  with  victory ; 
and  as  the  king  happened  to  die  in  the  midst  of 
their  transports,  occasioned  by  the  final  conquest 
of  Canada,  their  good  humour  garnished  his  char- 
acter with  a  prodigality  of  encomiums.  A  thousand 
{>ens  were  drawn*  to  paint  the  beauties  and  sahUm. 
tyof  his  character,  in  poetry  as  well  as  prose. 
They  extolled  him  above  Alexander  in  courage  and 
heroism,  above  Augustus  in  liberality,  Titos  in 
clemency,  Antoninus  in  piety  and  benevolence, 
Solomon  m  wisdom,  and  St.  Edward  in  devotion. 
Such  hyperbolical  eulogiums  served  only  to  throw 
a  ridicule  upon  a  character  which  was  otherwise 
respectable.  The  two  universities  vied  with  each 
other  in  lamenting  his  death ;  and  each  published 
a  huge  collection  of  elegies  on  the  subject :  nor  did 
they  fail  to  exalt  his  praise,  with  the  warmest  ex- 
pressions of  affection  and  regret,  in  the  compli- 
ments of  condolence  and  congratulation  which  they 
presented  to  his  successor.  The  same  panegyric 
and  pathos  appeared  in  all  the  addresses  with 
which  every  other  community  in  the  kingdom  ap- 
proached the  throne  of  our  present  sovereign :  inso- 
much that  we  may  venture  to  say{  no  prince  was 
ever  more  popular  at  the  time  of  his  decease.  The 
English  are  naturally  warm  and  impetuous ;  and  in 
generous  natures,  affection  is  as  apt  as  any  other 
passion  to  run  riot.  The  sudden  death  of  the  king 
was  lamented  as  a  national  misfortune  by  many,  who 
felt  a  truly  filial  affection  for  their  country ;  not  that 
they  implicitly  subscribed  to  all  the  exaggerated 
praise  which  had  been  so  liberally  poured  form  on 
mis  character ;  bat  because  the  nation  was  deprived 
of  him  at  a  critical  juncture,  while  involved  in  a 
dangerous  and  expensive  war,  of  which  he  had 
been  personally  the  chief  mover  and  support.  They 
knew  the  burden  of  royalty  devolved  upon  a  young 
prince,  who,  though  heir  apparent  to  the  crown, 
and  already  arrived  at  years  of  maturity,  bad  never 
been  admitted  to  any  share  of  the  administration, 
nor  made  acquainted  with  any  schemes  or  secrets  of 
state.  The  real  character  of  the  new  king  was  very 
little  known  to  the  generality  of  the  nation.  They 
dreaded  an  abrupt  change  of  measures,  which 
might  have  rendered  useless  all  the  advantages  ob- 
tained in  the  course  of  the  war.  As  they  wore  ig- 
norant of  his  connections,  they  dreaded  a  revolution 
in  the  ministry,  which  might  fill  the  kingdom  with 
clamour  and  confusion.  But  the  greatest  shock  oc- 
casioned by  his  decease  was  undoubtedly  among 
our  allies  and  fellow-subjects  in  Germany,  who  saw 
themselves  suddenly  deprived  of  their  sole  prop 
and  patron,  at  a  time  when  they  could  not  pretend 
of  themselves  to  make  head  against  the  numerous 
enemies  by  whom  they  were  surrounded.  But  all 
these  doubts  and  apprehensions  vanished  like  mists 
before  the  rLdng  sun ;  and  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  enjoyed  the  inexpressible  pleasure  of.  see- 
ing their  loss  repaired  in  such  a  manner,  as  must 
have  amply  fulfilled-  the  most  sanguine  wish  of 
every  friend  to  bis  country. 

ACCOUNT  OP  THE  COMMERCE  OP  GREAT 

BRITAIN. 

The  commerce  of  Great  Britain  continued  to  in- 
crease during  the  whole  course  of  this  reign  ;  but 
this  increase  was  not  the  effect  of  extraordinary 
encouragement.  On  the  contrary,  the  necessities 
of  government,  the  growing  expenses  of  the  nation, 
and  the  continual  augmentation  of  the  public  debt, 
obliged  the  legislature  to  hamper  trade  with  mani- 
fold and  grievous  impositions :  its  increase,  there- 
fore, must  have  been  owing  to  the  natural  progress 
of  industry  and  adventure  extending  themselves 
to  that  farthest  line  or  limit  beyond  which  they 
will  not  be  able  to  advance :  when  the  tide  of  traffic 
has  flowed  to  its  highest  mark,  it  will  then  begin  to 
recede  in  a  gradual  ebb  until  it  is  shrunk  within 
the  narrow  limits  of  its  original  channel.  War, 
which  naturally  impedes  the  traffic  of  other  nations, 
had  opened  now  sources  to  the  merchants  of  Great 
Britain:  the  superiority  of  her  naval  power  had 
crushed  the  navigation  of  France,  her  great  rival  in 
commerce :  so  that  she  now  supplied,  on  her  own 
terms,  all  those  foreign  markets,  at  which,  in  time 


of  neacc,  she  was  undersold  by  that  dangerou 
peator.  Thus  her  trade  was  augmented  to  a 
prising  pitch ;  and  this  great  augmentation 
enabled  ner  to  maintain  the  war  at  such  an  enor- 
mous expense.  As  this  advantage  will  cease  when 
the  French  are  at  liberty  to  re-establish  their  com- 
merce, and  prosecute  it  without  molestation,  H 
would  be  for  the  interest  of  Great  Britain  to  be  at 
continual  variance  with  that  restless  neighbour, 
provided  the  contest  could  be  limited  to  the  opera- 
tions of  a  sea  war,  in  which  England  would  be  al- 
ways invincible  and  victorious. 

STATE  OF  RELIGION  AND  PHILOSOPHY. 

Thk  powers  of  the  human  mind  were  freely  and 
fully  exercised  in  this  reign.  Considerable  progress 
was  made  in  mathematics  and  astronomy  by  divers 
individuals ;  among  whom  we  number  Sanderson, 
Bradley,  Maclaurin,  Smith,  and  the  two  Simpsons. 
Natural  philosophy  became  a  general  study  ;  and 
tbo  new  doctrine  of  electricity  grew  into  fashion. 
Different  methods  were  discovered  for  rendering 
tea, water  potable  and  sweet;  and  divers  useful 
hints  were  communicated  to  the  public  by  the 
learned  doctor  Stephen  Hales,  who  directed  all  his 
researches  and  experiments  to  the  benefit  of  so- 
ciety. The  study  of  alchemy  no  longer  prevailed ; 
but  the  art  of  chemistry  was  perfectly  understood 
and  assiduously  applied  to  the  purposes  of  sophisti- 
cation. The  clergy  of  great  Britain  were  generally 
learned,  pious,  ana  exemplary.  Sherlock,  Hendry, 
Seeker,  and  Conybeare,  were  promoted  to  the  first 
dignities  of  the  church.  Warburtou,  who  had  long 
signalised  himself  by  the  strength  and  boldness  of 
his  genius,  his  extensive  capacity,  and  profeund 
erudition,  at  length  obtained  the  mitre.  But  these 
promotions  were  granted  to  reasons  of  state  con- 
venience, and  personal  interest,  rather  than  as  re- 
wards of  extraordinary  merit.  Many  other  ecclesi- 
astics of  worth  and  learning  were  totally  overlook- 
ed. Nor  was  ecclesiastical  merit  confined  to  the 
established  church.  Many  instances  of  extraordi- 
nary genius,  unaffected  piety,  and  universal  moder- 
ation, appeared  among  the  dissenting  ministers  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  among  these  we  parti- 
cularize the  elegant,  the  primitive  Foster;  the 
learned,  ingenious,  and  penetrating  Leland. 

FANATICISM. 

Thk  progress  of  reason,  and  free  cultivation  of 
die  human  mind,  had  not,  however,  entirely  ban- 
ished those  ridiculous  sects  and  schisms  of  which 
the  kingdom  had  been  formerly  so  productive.  Im- 
posture and  fanaticism  still  hung  upon  the  skirts  of 
religion.  Weak  minds  were  seduced  by  the  delu- 
sion of  a  superstition  styled  mothodism,  raised  upon 
the  affectation  of  superior  sanctity,  and  maintained 
by  pretensions  to  divine  fllmnination.  Many  thou- 
sands in  the  lower  ranks  of  life  were  infected  with 
this  species  of  enthusiasm,  by  the  unwearied  en- 
deavours of  a  few  obscure  preachers,  such  as  Whit- 
field, and  the  two  Wesley's,  who  propagated  their 
doctrine  to  the  most  remote  corners  of  the  British 
dominions,  and  found  means  to  lay  the  whole  king- 
dom under  contribution.  Fanaticism  also  formed  a 
league  with  false  philosophy.  One  Hutchoou,  a 
visionary,  intoxicated  with  the  fumes  of  rabbinical 
learning,  pretended  to  deduce  all  demonstration 
from  Hebrew  roots,  and  to  confine  all  human 
knowledge  to  the  five  books  of  Moses.  His 
disciples  became  numerous  after  his  death.  With 
the  mcthodists,  they  denied  the  merit  of  good 
works ;  and  bitterly  inveighed  against  Newton  as 
an  ignorant  pretender,  who  had  presumed  to  set 
up  his  own  ridiculous  chimeras  in  opposition  to  the 
sacred  philosophy  of  the  Pentateuch.  But  the  most 
extraordinary  sect  which  distinguished  this  reign 
was  that  of  the  Moravians  or  Hernhutterm,  im- 
ported from  Germany  by  count  Ztnaendorf,  who 
might  have  been  termed  the  Melchisedeck  of  his 
followers,  inasmuch  as  he  assumed  among  them 
the  three-fold  character  of  prophet,  priest,  and 
king.  They  could  not  be  so  properly  styled  a  sect, 
as  the  disciples  of  an  original,  who  had  invented 
a  new  system  of  religion.  Their  chief  adoration 
was  paid  to  the  second  person  in  the  Trinity  :  the 
first  they  treated  with  the  most  shocking  neglect. 
Some  of  their  tenets  were  blasphemous,  some  inde- 
cent, and  others  ridiculously  absurd.  Their  disci- 
pline was  a  strange  mixture  of  devotion  and  im- 
purity. Their  exterior  worship  consisted  of  hymns, 
prayers,  and  sermons ;  the  hymns  extremely  !•*• 
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crous,  and  often  Indecent,  alluding  to  the  side-hole 
oi  wound  which  Christ  received  from  a  spear  in  his 
aide  while  he  remained  upon  the  cross.  Their  ser- 
mons frequently  contained  very  gross  incentives  to 
the  work  of  propagation.  Their  private  exercises 
are  said  to  have  abounded  with  such  rites  and  mys- 
teries as  we  cannot  explain  with  any  regard  to  de- 
corum. They  professed  a  community  of  goods,  and 
were  governed  as  one  family,  in  temporals  as  well 
as  spirituals,  by  a  council,  or  kind  of  presbytery,  in 
which  the  count,  as  their  ordinary,  presided.  In 
cases  of  doubt,  or  great  consequence,  these  pre- 
tended to  consult  the  Saviour,  and  to  decide  from 
immediate  inspiration ;  so  that  they  boasted  of  be- 
ing under  the  immediate  direction  of  a  theocracy, 
though  in  fact  they  were  slaves  to  the  most  danger- 
ous kind  of  despotism :  for  as  often  as  any  indivi- 
dual of  the  community  pretended  to  think  for  him- 
self, or  differ  in  opinion  from  the  ordinary  and  his 
band  of  associates,  the  oracle  decreed  that  he  should 
be  instantly  sent  upon  the  mission  which  they  had 
fixed  in  Greenland,  or  to  the  colony  they  had  es- 
tablished in  Pennsylvania.  As  these  religionists 
consisted  chiefly  of  manufacturers  who  appeared 
very  sober,  orderly,  and  industrious ;  and  their 
chief  declared  his  intention  of  prosecuting  works  of 

Sublic  emolument ;  they  obtained  a  settlement  uu- 
er  a  parliamentary  sanction  in  England,  where 
they  soon  made  a  considerable  number  of  prose- 
lytes, before  their  principles  were  fully  discovered 
and  explained. 

METAPHYSICS  AND  MEDICINE. 

Many  ingenious  treatises  on  metaphysics  and 
morality  appeared  in  the  course  of  this  reign,  and 
a  philosophical  spirit  of  inquiry  diffused  itself  to  the 
farthest  extremities  of  the  united  kingdom.  Though 
few  discoveries  of  importance  were  made  in  medi- 
cine, yet  that  art  was  well  understood  in  all  its  dif- 
ferent branches,  and  many  of  its  professors  distin- 
guished themselves  in  other  provinces  uf  literature. 
Besides  the  Medical  Essays  of  London  and  Edin- 
burgh, the  physicians'  library  was  enriched  with 
many  useful  modern  productions ;  with  the  works 
of  the  classical  Freind,  tho  elegant  Mead,  the  accu- 
rate Huxham,  and  the  philosophical  Pringle.  The 
art  of  midwifery  was  elucidated  by  science,  reduced 
to  fixed  principles,  and  almost  wholly  consigned 
into  the  hands  of  men  practitioners.  The  researches 
of  anatomy  were  prosecuted  to  some  curious  disco- 
veries, by  the,ingenuity  and  dexterity  of  a  Hunter 
and  a  Monro.  The  numerous  hospitals  in  London 
contributed  to  the  improvement  of  surgery,  which 
was  brought  to  perfection  under  the  auspices  of  a 
Cheselden  and  a  Sharpe.  The  advantages  of  agri- 
culture, which  had  long  flourished  in  England,  ex- 
tended themselves  gradually  to  the  most  remote 
and  barren  provinces  of  the  island. 

MECHANICS. 

The  mechanic  powers  were  well  understood,  and 
judiciously  applied  to  many  useful  machines  of  ne- 
cessity and  convenience.  The  mechanical  arts  had 
attained  to  all  that  perfection  which  they  were  cap- 
able of  acquiring;  but  the  avarice  and  oppressions 
of  contractors  obliged  the  handicraftsman  to  exert 
his  ingenuity,  not  in  finishing  his  work  well,  but  in 
affording  it  cheap;  in  purchasing  bad  materials, 
and  performing  his  task  in  a  hurry ;  in  concealing 
flaws,  substituting  show  for  solidity,  and  sacrificing 
reputation  to  the  thirst  of  lucre.  Thus,  many  of  the 
English  manufactures,  being  found  slight  and  un- 
serviceable, grew  into  discredit  abroad:  thus  the 
art  cf  producing  them  more  perfect  may  in  time  bo 
totally  lost  at  home.  The  cloths  now  made  in  Eng- 
land are  inferior  in  texture  and  fabric  to  those  which 
were  manufactured  in  the  beginning  of  the  century ; 
and  the  same  judgment  may  be  pronounced  upon 
almost  every  article  of  hardware.  The  razors,  knives, 
scissors,  hatchets,  swords,  and  other  edge-utensils, 
prepared  for  exportation,  are  generally  ill-tempered, 
half  finished,  flawed,  or  brittle ;  and  the  muskets, 
which  are  sold  for  seven  or  eight  shillings  apiece  to 
the  exporter,  so  carelessly  and  unconscientiously 
prepared,  that  they  cannot  be  used  without  immi- 
nent danger  of  mutilation ;  accordingly,  one  hardly 
meets  with  a  negro  man  upon  the  coast  of  Guinea, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  British  settlements, 
who  has  not  been  wounded  or  maimed  in  some 
member  by  the  bursting  of  the  English  fire-arms. 
The  advantages  of  this  traffic,  carried  on  at  the  ex- 
pense of  character  and  humanity,  will  naturally 


cease,  whenever  those  Africans  can  be  supplied 
more  honestly  by  die  traders  of  any  other  nation. 

GENIUS. 

Gxnius  in  writing  spontaneously  arose;  awd, 
though  neglected  by  the  great,  flourished  under  the 
culture  of  a  public  which  had  pretensions  to  taste, 
and  piqued  Itself  on  encouraging  literary  merit. 
Swift  and  Pope  we  have  mentioned  on  another  oc- 
casion. Young  still  survived,  a  venerable  monu- 
ment of  poetical  talents.  Thomson,  the  poet  of  the 
*  Seasons,  displayed  a  luxuriancy  of  genius  in  des- 
cribing the  beauties  of  nature.  Akenside  and  Arm- 
strong excelled  in  didactic  poetry.  Even  the  Epoposa 
did  not  disdain  an  English  dress ;  but  appeared  to 
advantage  in  the  Leonidas  of  Glover,  and  the  Epi- 
goniad  of  Wilkie.  The  public  acknowledged  a  con- 
siderable share  of  dramatic  merit  in  the  tragedies 
of  Yonng,  Mallet,  Home,  and  some  other  less  dis- 
tinguished authors.  Very  few  regular  comedies, 
during  this  period,  were  exhibited  on  the  English 
dieatre ;  which,  however,  produced  many  less  la- 
boured pieces,  abounding  with  satire,  wit,  and,  hu- 
mour. The  Careless  Husband  of  Cibber,  and  Sus- 
picious Husband  of  Hoadley,  are  the  only  comedies 
of  this  age  that  bid  fair  for  reaching  posterity.  Tho 
exhibitions  of  the  stage  were  improved  to  the  most 
exquisite  entertainment  by  the  talents  and  manage- 
ment of  Garrick,  who  greatly  surpassed  all  his  pre- 
decessors of  this  and  perhaps  every  other  nation, 
in  his  genius  for  acting;  in  the  sweetness  and 
variety  of  his  tones,  the  irresistible  magic  of  his  eye, 
the  fire  and  vivacity  of  his  action,  the  elegance  of 
attitude,  and  the  whole  pathos  of  expression.  Quin 
excelled  in  dignity  and  declamation,  as  well  as  ex- 
hibiting some  characters  of  humour,  equally  exquisite 
and  peculiar.  Mrs.  Cibber  breathed  the  whole  soul 
of  female  tenderness  and  passion ;  and  Mrs.  Pritch- 
ard  displayed  all  the  dignity  of  distress.  That  Great 
Britain  was  not  barren  of  poets  at  this  period  ap- 
pears from  the  detached  performances  of  Johnson, 
Mason,  Gray,  the  two  whiteheads,  and  the  two 
Whartons ;  besides  a  great  number  of  other  bards, 
who  have  sported  in  lyric  poetry,  and  acquired  the 
applause  of  their  fellow-citizens.  Candidates  for 
literary  fame  appeared  even  in  the  higher  sphere 
of  life,  embellished  by  the  nervous  style,  superior 
sense,  and  extensive  erudition  of  a  Corke ;  by  tho 
delicate  taste,  the  polished  muse,  and  tender  feelings 
of  a  Lyttehon.  King  shone  unrivalled  in  Roman 
eloquence.  Even  the  female  sex  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  taste  and  ingenuity.  Miss 
Carter  rivalled  the  celebrated  Dacler  in  learning 
and  critical  knowledge ;  Mrs.  Lennox  signalized 
herself  by  many  successful  efforts  of  genius,  both  in 
poetry  and  prose ;  and  Miss  Reid  excelled  the  cele- 
brated Rosalba  in  portrait  painting,  both  in  minia- 
ture and  at  large,  in  oil  as  well  as  in  crayons.  Tho 
genius  of  Cervantes  was  transfused  into  the  novels 
of  Fielding,  who  painted  the  characters,  and  ridi- 
culed the  follies  or  life,  with  equal  strength,  humour, 
and  propriety.  The  field  of  history  and  biography 
was  cultivated  by  many  writers  of  ability :  among 
whom  we  distinguish  the  copious  Guthrie,  the  cir- 
cumstantial Ralph,  the  laborious  Carte,  the  learned 
and  elegant  Robertson,  and  above  all,  the  ingenious, 
penetrating,  and  comprehensive;  Hume,  whom  we 
rank  among  the  first  writers  of  the  age,  both  as  an 
historian  and  philosopher.  Nor  let  us  forget  the 
merit  conspicuous  in  the  works  of  Campbell,  remark 
able  for  candour,  intelligence,  and  precision.  John 
son,  inferior  to  none  in  philosophy,  philology,  poetry, 
and  classical  learning,  stands  foremost  as  an  essay- 
ist, justly  admired  for  the  dignity,  strength,  and 
variety  of  his  style,  as  well  as  for  the  agreeable 
manner  in  which  he  investigates  the  human  heart, 
tracing  every  interesting  emotion,  and  opening  all 
the  sources  of  morality.  The  laudable  aim  of 
enlisting  the  passions  on  the  side  of  Virtue  was 
successfully  pursued  by  Richardson,  in  his  Pamela, 
Clarissa,  and  Grandison ;  a  species  of  writing  equal 
ly  new  and  extraordinary,  where,  mingled  with 
much  superfluity,  we  find  a  sublime  system  of  ethics, 
an  amazing  knowledge  and  command  of  human 
nature.  Many  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics 
made  their  appearance  in  English  translations, 
which  were  favourably  received  as  works  of  murit ; 
among  these  we  place,  after  Pope's  Homer,  Virgil, 
by  Pitt  and  Wharton,  Horace  by  Francis,  Polybius 
by  Hampton,  and  Sophocles  by  Franklin.  Tho  war 
introduced  a  variety  of  military  treatises,  chiefly 
translated  from  the  French  language ;  and  a  free 
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country,  like  Great  Britain,  will  always  abound  with 
political  tracts  and  lucubrations.  Every  literary 
production  of  merit,  calculated  for  amusement  or 
instruction,  that  appeared  in  any  country  or  lan- 
guage of  Christendom,  was  immediately  imported, 
and  naturalised  among  the  English  people.  Never 
was  the  pursuit  after  Knowledge  so  universal,  or 
literary  merit  more  regarded  than  al  this  juncture, 
by  the  body  of  the  British  nation ;  but  it  was  hon- 
oured by  no  attention  from  the  throne,  and  little  in- 
dulgence did  it  reap  from  the  liberality  of  particular 
patrons.  The  reign  of  Queen  Anne  was  propitious 
to  the  fortunes  of  Swift  and  Pope,  who  bred  in  all 
the  happy  pride  of  independence.  Young,  seques- 
tered from  courts  and  preferment,  possessed  a  mo- 
derate benefice  in  the  country,  and  employed  his 
time  in  a  conscientious  discharge  of  his  ecclesiasti- 
cal functions.  Thomson,  with  the  most  benevolent 
heart  that  ever  warmed  the  human  breast  main- 
tained a  perpetual  war  with  the  difficulties  of  a  nar- 
row fortune.  He  enjoyed  a  place  in  chancery  by 
the  bounty  of  lord  Talbot,  of  which  he  was  divested 
by  tho  succeeding  chancellor.  He  afterwards  en- 
joyed a  small  pension  from  Frederic  prince  of  Wales, 
which  was  withdrawn  in  the  sequel.  About  twtf 
years  before  his  death,  he  obtaiaed,  by  the  interest 
of  his  friend  lord  Ly ttelton,  a  comfortable  place  ; 
but  he  did  not  lire  to  taste  the  blessing  of  easy 
circumstances,  and  died  in  dobt  (2).  None  of  the 
rest  whom  we  hare  named  enjoyed  any  share  of  the 
royal  bounty,  except  W.  Whitehead,  who  succeed- 
ed to  the  place  of  laureat  at  the  death  of  Cibber ; 
and  some  of  them,  whose  merit  was  the  most  uni- 
versally acknowledged,  remained  exposed  to  all  the 
storms  of  indigence,  and  all  the  stings  of  mortifica- 
tion. While  the  queen  Uvea,  some  countenance 
was  given  to  learning.  She  conversed  with  New- 
ton, and  corresponded  with  Leibnitz.  She  took 
pains  to  acquire  popularity;  the  royal  family  on 
certain  days  dined  in  public,  for  the  satisfaction  of 
the  people :  the  court  was  animated  with  a  freedom 
of  spirit  and  vivacity,  which  rendered  it  at  once 
brilliant  and  agreeable.  At  her  death  that  spirit 
began  to  languish,  and  a  total  stagnation  of  gayety 
and  good  humour  ensued.  It  was  succeeded  by  a 
sudden  cairn,  an  ungracious  reserve,  and  a  still  ro- 
tation of  insipid  forms  (3). 

MUSIC. 

Enoland  was  not  defective  in  other  arts  thit 
embellish  and  amuse.  Music  became  a  fashiona- 
ble study,  and  its  professors  were  generally  caress- 
ed by  the  public.  An  Italian  opera  was  maintained 
at  a  great  expense,  and  well  supplied  with  foreign 
performers.     Private  concerts  were  instituted  in 


every  corner  of  the  metropolis* 
of  Handel  were  universally  adr 


The  com] 
admired,  and  he 
self  lived  in  affluence.  It  must  be  owned  at  the 
same  time  that  GeminianJ  was  neglected,  though 
his  genius  commanded  esteem  and  veneration. 
Among  the  few  natives  of  England  who  distin- 
guished themselves  by  their  talents  in  this  art, 
Green,  Howard,  Arne,  and  Boyce,  were  the  most 
remarkable. 

PAINTING  AND  SCULPTURE. 

Th  b  British  soil,  which  had  hitherto  been  barren 
in  the  article  of  paiuting,  now  produced  some  art- 
bits  of  extraordinary  merit.  Hogarth  excelled  all 
the  world  in  exhibiting  the  scenes  of  ordinary  life; 
in  humour,  character,  and  expression.  Havana 
became  eminent  for  historical  designs  and  conver- 
sation pieces.  Raynolds  and  Ramsay  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  superior  merit  m  portraits ;  a 
branch  that  was  successfully  cultivated  by  many 
other  English  painters.  Wootton  was  famous  for 
representing  live  animals  in  general ;  Seymour  for 
race-horses;  Lambert  and  the  Smiths,  for  land- 
scapes ;  and  Scot  for  sea-pieces.  Several  spirited 
attempts  were  made  on  historical  subjects,  oat  lit- 
tle progress  was  made  in  the  sublime  parts  or 
painting.  Essays  of  this  kind  were  discouraged  by 
a  false  taste,  founded  upon  a  reprobation  of  British 

!;euius.     The  art  of  engraving  was  brought  to  per* 
ection  by  Strange,  and  laudably  practised  by  Grig- 
non,  Baron,  Ravonet,  and  several  other  masters ; 
great  improvements  were  made  in  mezzoonto,  min- 
iature and  enamel.  Many  fair  monuments  of  sculp- 
ture or  statuary  were  raised  by  Rysbrach,  Roubtl- 
Uac,  and  Wilton.     Architecture,  which  had  been 
cherished  by  the  elegant  taste  of  Burlington,  soon 
became  a  fevourito  study ;  and  many  magnificent 
edifices  were  reared  in  different  parts  of  the  king- 
dom.   Ornaments  were  carved  in  wood,  and  mould- 
ed in  stucco,  with  all  the  delicacy  of  execution ;  but 
a  passion  for  novelty  had  introduced  into 
ing,  building,  and  furniture,  an  absurd   Chinese 
taste,  equally  void  of  beauty  and  convenience.    Im- 
provements in  the  liberal  and  useful  arts  will  doubt- 
less be  the  consequence  of  that 
given  to  merit  by  the  society  instituted  for 
purposes,  which  we  have  described  on  another  oc- 
casion.   As  for  the  Royal  Society,  it  seems  to  have 
degenerated  in  its  researches,  and  to  have  had  very 
little  share,  for  half  a  century  at  least,  in  extending 
the  influence  of  true  philosophy. 

We  shall  conclude  this  reign  with  a  detail  of  the 
forces  and  fleets  of  Great  Britain,  from  whence 
the  reader  will  conceive  a  just  idea  of  her  opulence 
and  power. 


NOTES  TO  CHAPTER  XX. 


"  Monsieur  Raymond — the 
English  squadron  is  no  more, 
sir — of  the  twelve  ships  they 
had  in  our  road  seven  are 
lost,  crews  and  all ;  tho  other 
four  dismasted ;  and  no  more 
than  one  frigate  hath  escaped 
— therefore  lose  not  an  instant 
in  sending  chelingoes  upon 
chelingoes,  laden  with  rice. — 
The  Dutch  have  nothing  to 
fear  now.  Besides,  according 
to  the  law  of  nations,  they  are 
only  restricted  from  sending 
us  provisions  in  their  own 
bottoms :  and  we  are  no  long- 
er blockaded  by  sea.— The 
salvation  of  Pondicherry  batb 
been  once  in  your  power  al- 
ready;  if  you   neglect  this 


opportunity  it  will  be  entirely 
your  own  fault— don't  forget 
some  small  chelingoes  also— 
offer  great  rewards— in  four 
days  I  expect  seventeen  thou- 
sand Mahrattaa— In  short, 
risk  all — attempt  all— force 
all,  and  send  us  some  rice, 
should  it  be  but  half  a  garsc 
at  a  time." 

However  ho  was  neglected 
when  living  his  memory  has 
been  honoured  with  peculiar 
marks  of  public  regard,  in  an 
ample  subscription  for  a  new 
edition  of  his  works :  the  pro- 
fits were  employed  in  erect- 
ing a  monument  to  his  fame 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  a  sub- 
scription to  which  his  present 


majesty  king  George  III.  has 
liberally  subscribed.  The  re- 
maining surplus  was  distri- 
buted among  his  poor  rela- 
tions.      y 

George  1 1,  by  his  queen  Caro- 
line, bad  two  sons  and  five 
daughters,  who  attained  the 
age  of  maturity.  Frederick 
prince  of  Wales,  father  tr  nia 
present  majesty  George  HI. ; 
William  duke  of  Cumberland ; 
Ann,  the  princess  royal,  mar- 
ried to  the  late  prince  of  Or. 
ange,  and  mother  to  the  pre- 
sent stadtbolder ;  Mary,  land- 
Kkviate  of  Hesse-Cassci ; 
uisa,  lato  queen  of  Den- 
mark ;  Amelia  and  Carolioaj 
who  were  never  married* 
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ARMIES  AND  FLEETS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN, 


ABOUT  THE  MIDDLE  OF  THE  YEAR  1760. 
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LAND  FORCES. 

In    GREAT  BRITAIN,  under   Lord   Viscount 
lAgonier,  Commander  in  CM*/. 

2  Troops  of  Horse-Guards. 

2 —   Hone-Grenadiers. 

6  Regiments  of  Dragoons. 

3 Foot-Guards. 

83 Foot. 

In  IRELANJ),  under  Lieut.  Gen.  Earl  of  Rothes, 
Commander  in  Chief. 

2  Regiments  of  Horse. 

8 Dragoons. 

17 Foot 

In  JERSEY,  under  Col.  Botctmen. 
1  Regiment  of  Foot. 

At  GIBRALTAR,  under  Lieut.   Gen.  Earl  of 
Some,  Governor. 

6  Regiments  of  Foot. 

In   GERMANY,  under  Lieut.  Gen.  Marquis  of 
Cranby,  Commander  in  Chief. 

1  Regiment  of  Horse-Guards. 

2  Regiments  of  Horse. 

8 Dragoon-Guards. 

6 Dragoons. 

16 Foot. 

In  Garrison  at  BMBDEN. 
2  Regiments  of  Highlanders. 

In  NORTH  AMERICA,   under  Major-General 
Amherst,  Commander  in  Chief.  * 

21  Regiments  of  Foot. 

In  the  WEST  INDIES. 

0|  Regiments  of  Foot. 

In  AFRICA. 
2  Regiments  of  Foot. 

In  the  EAST  INDIES. 
4  Battalions  of  Foot. 

Tnt»i  I91  Regiments  of  Horse  and  Dragoons, 
jouu^gy, Foot. 

Besides  these,  Great  Britain  maintained  Hano- 
verian, Hessian,  and  other  German  auxiliaries,  to 
the  amount  of  60,000. 


NAVY. 

At  or  near  Borne,  under  Sir  Edward  Hawke, 
Admiral  Boscawen,  4c 


a  Ships  of  100  Guns. 

6 00 

1 :—  84 

8 80 

13 74 - 


5  Ships  of  70  Guns. 

] 66 — 

8 64 

12 60 

10 60 


In  the  BAST  INDIES,   under    Vlce-Admtrot 

Pocockc. 


2  Ships  of  74  Guns. 

1 68- - 

1 66 

2 64 


7  Ships  of  60  Guns. 

1— 68 

3 60     ■ 


In  the  WEST  INDIES,  under   Rear-Admiral 

Holmes. 


1  SUp  of  90  Guns. 

2 80 

1 74 

2 '70 

1 s :08 


1  Ship  of  66  Guns. 

6 64 

4           ■       60      ■ 
2 : 60 


In  NORTH  AMERICA,  under  Commodore  Lord 

Colvilie. 


1  Ship  of  74  Guns. 

3 70 

1 66 • 


2  Shins  of  64  Guns. 

8 60 

2 -r— 60 


In  the  MEDITERRANEAN,  under  Vice-Admiral 

Saunders. 


1  Ship  of  00  Guns. 

2 74 

1 64 

At  or  near  Home     • 
In  the  East  Indies    - 

West  Indies  • 

In  North  America    - 
In  the  Mediterranean 


3  Ships  of  00  Guns. 
8 60 


62  Ships. 

17 

20 

12 

10 

Total  121 


40 
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LIST  OF  MEN  OF  WAR,  FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH. 


TAKEN,  SUNK,  OR  CASUALLY  LOST ; 


FROM   THE    YEAR    1755   TO    THE   YEAR    1760. 


.%%  %%»»^%V»%%»'*%'%%'%%^'*>*^^»^^^*^^^%*  **  ** 


FRENCH  SHIPS  TAKEN 


2  Ships  of  84  Guns. 


2 

s- 

7 
1 
1 
1 

2 
1 

-4 


74 
66 
64 
50 
48 
44 


40 
38 
86 


2  Ships  of  S2  Guns. 

2 88 

* 26 

% 34 

3 22 

% 30 

3 16 

8 18 

1 10 

1 8 


Gods  1716 


DITTO  DESTROYED. 


8  Ships  of  84  Guns. 

9 74 

3 64 

1 56 

8 50 

8 36 

8 32 


lShip 
1 

1 

1 

2 

6 


of  24  Gnus. 

—  22 

—  20 

—  18 

—  16 

—  8 


Guns  1814 


DITTO  CASUALLY  LOST. 


ENGLISH  SHIPS  TAKEN. 


1  Ship  of  60  Guns. 
1 50 


1  Ship  of  24  Guns 
2 20 


2  Ships  of  12  Guns. 
1 10 

Gobs    144 


DITTO  DESTROYED. 

1  Ship   of   8  Guns. 

Guns     72 


DITTO  CASUALLY  LOST. 


1  6hip  of  74  Guns. 
1 70- 

a 64 

1 86 

2 50 

1 44 


1  Ship  of  34  Guns. 

1 : — 32 

2 28 

8 24 

1 20 


1  Ship  of  00  Guns. 

1 80 

2 74 

2 64 

1— 60 


Guns  Destroyed 
Taken 


1  Ship  of  80  Gvns. 

1 28 

1 24 

1 20 

2 8 

044 

72 
.     .     144- 


Total 


800 


Guns  Destroyed 
Taken 


750 
1814 
1716 


Total 


4288 


NOTES. 


Note  A,  p.  % 

THE  connr.il  consisted  of  the  prince  of  Denmark, 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  duke  of  Nor 
folk,  the  marquisses  of  Halifax  and  Winchester, 
the  earls  of  Danby,  Lindsey,  Devonshire,  Dorset, 
Middlesex,  Oxford.  Shrewsbury,  Bedford,  Bath, 
Macclesfield,  and  Nottingham ;  the  Tiscounts  Fau- 
conberg,  Mordaunt,  Newport,  Lumley  ;  the  lords 
Wharton,  Montague,  Defamere,  Churchill;  Mr. 
Bentinck,  Mr.  Sidney,  Sir  Robert  Howard,  Sir 
Henry  Capel,  Mr.  Fowle,  Mr.  Rusael,  Mr.  Hamb- 
den,  and  Mr.  Boscawen. 

Note  B,Md, 

This  expedient  was  attended  with  an  insur- 
mountable absurdity.    If  the  majority  of  the  con- 
vention could  not  grant  a  local  sanction  to  the  estab- 
lishment they  had  made,  they  could  never  forest 
the  prince  of  Orange  with  a  just  right  to  ascend 
the  throne ;  for  they  could  not  give  what  they  bad 
no  right  to  bestow  :  and  if  he  ascended  tbe  throne 
without  a  just  title,  he  could  have  no  right  to  sanc- 
tify that  assembly  to  which  he  owed  his  elevation. 
When  the  people  are  obliged,  by  tyranny,  or  other 
accidents,  to  hare  recourse  to  the  first  principles 
of  society,  namely,  their  own  preservation,  in  elect- 
ing a  now  sovereign,  it  will  deserve  consideration, 
whether  that  choice  is  to  be  effected  by  the  majority 
of  a  parliament  which,  has  been  dissolved,  indeed 
by  any  parliament  whatsoever,  or  by  the  body  of 
the  nation  assembled  in  communities,  corporations, 
by  tribes,  or  centuries,  to  signify  their  assent  or  dis- 
sent with  respect  to  the  person  proposed  as  their 
sovereign.  This  kind  of  election  might  be  attended 
with  great  inconvenience  and  difficulty,  but  these 
cannot  possibly  be  avoided  when  the  constitution 
is  dissolved  by  setting  aside  the  lineal  succession 
to  the   throne.     The  constitution   of  England   is 
founded  on  a  parliament  consisting  of  king,  lords, 
and  commons  ;  but  when  there  is  no  longer  a  king, 
the  parliament  is  defective,  and  the  constitution 
impaired  :  the  members  of  the  lower  house  are  the 
representatives  of  the  people,  expressly  chosen  to 
maintain  the  constitution  in  church  and  state,  and 
sworn  to  support  the  rights  of  the  crown,  as  well 
as  the  liberties  of  the  nation  ;  but  though  they  are 
elected  to  maintain,  they  have  no  power  to  al'er 
the  constitution.    When  the  king  forfeits  the  alle- 
giance of  his  subjects,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to 
dethrone  him,  the  power  of  so  doing  cannot  possi- 
bly reside  in  the  representatives  who  are  chosen, 
under  certain  limitations,  for  the   purposes  of  a 
legislature  which  no  longer  exists ;  their  power  is 
of  course  at  an  end,  and  they  are  reduced  to  a  level 
with  other  individuals  that  constitute  the  commu- 
nity.   The  right  of  altering  the  constitution,  there- 
fore, or  of  deviating  from  the  established  practice 
of  inheritance  in  regard  to  the  succession  of  the 
crown,  is  inherent  in  tbe  body  of  the  people,  and 
every  individual  has  an  equal  riant  to  his  share  in 
the  general  determination,  whether  his  opinion  be 
signified  viva  voce,  or  by  a  representative  whom  he 
appoints  and  instructs  for  that  purpose.    It  may  be 
suggested,  that  the  prince  of  Orange  was  raised  to 
the  throne  without  any  convulsion,  or  any  such 
difficulties  and  inconveniences  as  we  have  affirmed 
to  be  the  necessary  consequences  of  a  measure  of 
that  nature.    To  this  remark  we  answer,  that  since 
the  revolution,  these  kingdoms  have  been  divided 
and  harassed  by  violent  and  implacable  factions 
that  eagerly  seek  the  destruction  of  each  other : 
that  they  have  been  exposed  to  plots,  conspiracies, 


Insurrections,  civil  wars,  and  successive  rebellions, 
which  have  not  been  defeated  and  quelled  without 
vast  effusion  of  blood,  infinite  mischief,  calamity, 
and  expense  to  the  nation :  that  they  are  still  sub- 
jected to  all  those  alarms  and  dangers  which  are 
engendered  by  a  disputed  ride  to  the  throne,  and  the 
efforts  of  an  artful  pretender ;  that  they  are  neces- 
sarily wedded  to  the  affairs  of  the  continent,  and 
their  interest  sacrificed  to  foreign  connections,  from 
which  they  can  never  be  disengaged.  Perhaps  all 
these  calamities  might  have  been  prevented  by  the 
interposition  of  the  prince  of  Orange.  King  James, 
without  forfeiting  the  crown,  might  have  been  laid 
under  such  restrictions  that  it  would  not  have  been 
in  his  power  to  tyrannise  over  his  subjects  either 
in  spirituals  or  temporals.  The  power  of  the  mili- 
tia might  have  been  vested  in  the  two  houses  of 
parliament,  as  well  as  the  nomination  of  persons 
to  fill  tbe  great  offices  of  the  church'and  state,  and 
superintend  the  economy  of  the  administration,  in 
the  application  of  the  public  money  ;  a  law  might 
have  passed  for  »nyiwal  parliaments,  and  the  krag 
might  have  been  deprived  of  his  power  to  convoke, 
adjourn,  prorogue,  and  dissolve  them  at  his  plea- 
sure. Had  these  measures  been  taken,  the  king 
must  have  been  absolutely  disabled  from  employing 
either  force  or  corruption  in  the  prosecution  of  ar- 
bitrary designs,  and  the  people  must  have  been 
fairly  represented  in  a  rotation  of  parliaments, 
whose  power  and  influence  would  have  been  but 
of  one  year's  duration. 

Note  C,p.  8. 

The  new  form  of  the  coronation-oath  consisted  in 
the  following  questions  and  answers.  "  Will  you 
solemnly  promise  and  swear  to  govern  tbe  people 
of  this  kingdom  of  England,  aud  the  dominions 
thereto  belonging,  according  to  the  statutes  in  par- 
liament agreed  on,  and  the  laws  and  customs  of  the 
samel" 

'  I  solemnly  promise  so  to  do/ 

"  Will  you  to  your  power,  cause  law  and  justice 
in  mercy  to  be  executed  id  all  your  judgments?" 
'  I  will.*—"  Will  you,  to  the  utmost  of  your  power, 
maintain  the  laws  .of  God,  tile  true  profession  of 
the  Gospel,  and  the  Protestant  reformed  religion  as 
by  law  established ;  and  will  you  preserve  unto 
the  bishops  and  clergy  of  this  realm,  and  to  the 
churches  committed  to  their  charge,  all  such  rights 
and  privileges,  as  by  law  do,  or  shall  appertain 
unto  them  or  any  of  them  V 

'  All  this  I  promise  to  do/ 

Then  the  king  or  queen,  laying  his  or  her  hand 
upon  the  Gospels,  shall  say,  "  The  things  which  I 
have  here  before  promised  I  will  perform  and  keep. 
So  help  me  God." 

Note  D,  p.  8. 

w 

Ths  lords  of  the  articles,  by  tbe  gradual  usurpa- 
tion of  the  crown,  actually  constituted  a  grievance 
intolerable  in  a  free  nation.  The  king  empowered 
the  commissioner  to  choose  eight  bishops,  whom 
he  authorised  to  nominate  eight  noblemen  :  these 
together  chose  eight  barons,  and  eight  burgesses  ; 
and  this  whole  number,  in  conjunction  with  the 
officers  of  state  as  supernumeraries,  constituted 
the  lords  of  tbe  articles.  This  committee  possessed 
the  sole  exclusive  right  and  liberty  of  bringing  in 
motions,  making  overtures  for  redressing  wrongs, 
and  proposing  means  and  expedients  for  the  relief 
and  benefit  of  the  subjects.  Proceeding*  of  the 
Scots  Parliament  vindicated. 
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Note  E,  p.  9. 


Jambs  in  this  expedition  was  attended  by  the 
duke  of  Berwick,  and  by-  his  brother  Mr.  fttsjames, 

Sand  prior,  the  doke  of  Powis,  the  earls  of  Dover, 
elfort,  Abercorn,  and  Seaforth  ;  the  lords  Henry 
and  Thomas  Howard,  the  lord*  Drummond,  Don- 
can,  Trendraught,  Buchan,  Hunsdon,  and.Biittai : 
the  bishops  of  Chester  and  Galway,  the  late  lord 
chief  justice  Herbert;  the  marquis  d'Estrades, 
M.  de  Rosene,  maraschal  dc  Camp  ;  Mamoe,  Pu- 
signan,  and  Lori,  lieutenant-general ;  Prontee,  en- 

Sineer-general:  the  marquis  d'AlbeviUe,  Sir  John 
narrow,  Sir  Roger  Stnctland,  Sir  William  Jen- 
nings, Sir  Henry  Bond.  Sir  Charles  Carney*  Sir 
Edward  Vaudrey,  Sir  Charles  Murray,  Sir  Robert 
Parker,  Sir  Alphpnso  Maiolo,  Sir  Samuel  Poxon, 
and  Sir  William  Wallis ;  by  the  colonels  Porter, 
SarsAekL  Anthony  and  John  Hamilton,  Sftnon  and 
Henry  Lnttrel,  Ramsay,  Dorrington,  Sutherland, 
Clifford,  Parker,  Parcel,  Cannon,  and  Fielding, 
with  about  two  and  twenty  other  officers  of  inferior 
tank. 

Note  F,  j>.  lo. 


The  franchises  were  privileges  of  asylum,  an- 
nexed not  only  to  the  ambassadors  at  Rome,  but 
•Ten  to  the  whole  district  m  which  any  ambassador 
chanced  to  lire.  This  privilege  was  become  a  ter- 
rible nuisance,  in  as  much  as  it  afforded  protection 
to  the  most  atrocious  criminals,  who  fitted  the  city 
with  rapine  and  murder.  Innocent  XI.  resorting 
to  remove  this  eril,  published  a  bull,  abolishing  the 
franchises  ;  and  almost  all  the  catholic  powers  of 
Europe  acquiesced  in  what  he  had  done,  upon 
being  duly  informed  of  the  grievance.  Louis  XIV . 
however,  from  a  spirit  of  pride  and  insolence,  re- 
fused to  part  with  any  thing  that  looked  like  a  pre- 
rogative of  his  crown.  He  said,  the  king  of  France 
was  not  the  imitator,  but  a  pattern  and  example 
for  ether  princes.  He  rejected  with  disdain  the 
mOd  representations  of  the  pope  ;  he  sent  the  mar- 
quis de  Lavarden  as  his  ambassador  to  Rome,  with 
a  formidable  tram,  to  insult  Innocent  even  in  his 
own  city.  That  noMemaxi  swaggered  through  the 
streets  of  Rome  like  a  bravo,  taking  aH  opportuni 
ties  to  affront  the  pope,  who  excommunicated  farm 
in  revenge.  On  the  other  hand,  the  parliament  of 
Paris  appealed  from  the  pope's  bull  to  a  future 
council.  Louis  caused  the  pope's  nuncio  to  be  put 
under  arrest,  took  possession  of  Avignon,  which 
belonged  to  the  see  of  Rome,  and  set  the  holy 
father  at  defiance. 

Note  G,  p.  SO. 

The  following  persons  were  exempted  from  the 
benefit  of  this  act.  William,  marquis  of  Powis ; 
Theophflus,  earl  of  Huntingdon ;  Robert,  earl 
of  Sunderland ;  John,  earl  of  Melfort ;  Roger,  earl 
of  Catdemain;  Nathaniel,  lord  bishop  of  Dur- 
ham ;  Thomas,  lord  bishop  of  St.  David's ;  Henry, 
lord  Dover ;  lord  Thomas  Howard ;  Sir  Edward 
Hales,  Sir  Francis  Withers,  Stt  Edward  Lutwych, 
Sir  Thomas  Jenner.  Sir  Nicholas  Butler,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Herbert,  Sir  Richard  Holloway,  Sir  Richard 
Heath,  Sir  Roger  l'Estrange,  William  Molineux, 
Thomas  Tyndesly,  colonel  Townley,  colonel  Lundy, 
Robert  Brent,  Edward  Morgan,  Philip  Burton, 
Richard  Graham,  Edward  Petre,  Obadiah  Walker, 
Matthew  Crone,  and  George  lord  Jeffries,  de- 
ceased. 

Note  H,  p.  S3. 

In  the  course  of  this  session,  Dr.  Welwood,  a 
Scottish  physician,  was  taken  into  custody,  and  re- 

K intended  at  the  bar  of  the  house  of  commons,  for 
Ting  reflected  upon  that  house  in  a  weekly  paper 
entitled  Mercurius  Reformatos  ;  but,  as  'it  was 
written  in  defence  of  the  government,  the  king  ap- 
pointed him  one  of  bis  physicians  m  ordinary.  At 
this  period,  Charles  Montague,  afterwards  earl  oi 
Halifax,  distinguished  himself  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons by  his  fine  talents  and  eloquence*  The  privy 
seal  was  committed  to  the  earl  of  Pembroke  ;  lord 
viscount  Sidney  was  created  lord-lieutenant  of 
Ireland ;  Sir  John  Sommers  appointed  attorney- 
general  ;  and  the  see  of  Lincoln,  vacant  by  th,o 
death   of   Barlow,   conferred  upon  Dr.  Thomas 


Tennison,  who   had   been   recommended    to  An 
king  as  a  divine  remarkable  for  his  piety 
deration. 

Note  f ,  p.  40. 

Thb  other  laws  made  in  this  sesskn 
that  follow : — An  act  for  preventing  suits 
such  as  had  acted  for  their  majesties'  service  in 
defence  of  this  kingdom.  An  act  for  raising  the 
militia  in  the  year  1003.  An  act  authorising  the 
judges  to  empower  such  persons,  other  than  com 
mon  attorneys  and  solicitors,  as  they  should  think 
fit,  to  take  special  bail,  except  in  London,  West. 
minster,  and  ten  miles  round.  An  act  to  encourage 
the  apprehendieg  of  highwaymen.  An  act  for 
preventing  clandestine  marriages.  An  act  for  the 
regaining,  encouraging,  and  settling  the  Greenland 
trade.  An  act  to  prevent  malicious  information  in 
the  court  of  King's  Bench,  and  for  the  more  easy 
reversal  of  outlawries  in  that  court — An  act.  tor  the 
better  discovery  of  judgments  in  the  courts  of  lew 
— An  act  for  delivering  declarations  to  prisoners 
for  debt — An  act  for  regulating  proceedings  in  the 
Crown  Office— An  act  for  the  more  easy  discovery 
and  conviction  of  such  as  should  destroy  the  game 
of  this  kingdom— And  an  act  for  continuing  the  acta 
for  prohibiting  all  trade  and  commerce  with  Prance, 
and  for  the  encouragement  of  privateers. 

Note  K,p.SSL 

Besides  the  bills  already  mentioned,  the  par- 
liament in  this  session  passed  an  act  for  taking  and 
stating  the  public  accounts — another  to  enconiage 
sfaip-buflding— a  third  for  the  better  disUpttumc  the 
navy— the  usual  militia  act — and  an  act  enabling 
his  majesty  to  make  grants  and  leases  In  the  dutcfay 
of  Cornwall.  One  was  also  passed  for  renewing  a 
clause  in  an  old  statute,  limiting  the  number  of 
justices  of  the  peace  in  the  principality  of  Wales. 
The  duke  of  Norfolk  brought  an  action  in  the  court 
of  King's  Bench  against  Mr.  Genuine,  for 
conversation  with  his  dutchess.  The  cm 
tried,  and  the  jury  brought  in  their  verdict  for  one 
hundred  marks,  and  costs  of  suit,  in  favour  of  the 
plaintiff. 

Before  the  king  embarked,  he  gratified  n  coed 
number  of  his  friends  with  promotions.  Locd 
Charles  Butler,  brother  to  the  duke  of  Ormond,  was 
created  lord  Butler,  of  Weston  in  England,  and 
earl  of  Arran  in  Ireland.  The  earl  of  Shrewsbury 
was  honoured  with  the  title  of  duke.  The  earl  of 
Mulgrave,  being  reconciled  to  the  court  measures, 
was  gratified  with  a  pension  of  three  thousand 

Bounds,  and  the  title  of  marquis  of  Normandy, 
enry  Herbert  wan  ennobled  by  the  title  of  baron 
Herbert,  of  Cherbury.  The  earls  of  Bedford,  De- 
vonshire, and  Clare,  were  promoted  to  die  rank  of 
dukes.  The  marquis  of  Caermartben  was  made 
duke  of  Leeds ;  lord  viscount  Sidney,  created  earl 
of  Romney ;  and  viscount  Newport,  earl  of  Bed- 
ford. Russel  was  advanced  to  the  head  of  the  ad- 
miralty board.  Sir  George  Rooke  and  Sir  John 
Houblon  were  appointed  joint-commissioners,  in 
the  room  of  Killegrew  and  DelavaL  Charles  Mon. 
tague  was  made  chancellor  of  the  exchequer ;  and 
Sir  William  Trumbal  and  John  Smith  commission- 
ers of  the  treasury,  in  the  room  of  Sir  Edward 
Seymour  and  Mr.  Hambden. 

Note  L,  p.  54, 

Her  obsequies  were  performed  with  great  mag- 
nificence. The  body  was  attended  from  Whitehall 
to  Westminster-abbey  by  all  the  judges,  sergeants 
at  law,  the  lord-mayor  and  aldermen  of  the  city  of 
London,  and  both  houses  of  parliament;  and  the 
funeral-sermon  was  preached  by  Dr.  Tennison, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  :  Dr.  Kenn,  the  deprived 
bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  reproached  him  In  a 
letter,  for  not  having  called  upon  her  majesty  on 
her  death-bed  to  repent  of  the  share  she  had  m  me 
Revolution.  This  was  answered  by  another  pamph- 
let. One  of  the  Jacobite  clergy  insulted  the  queen's 
memory,  by  preaching  on  the  following  text: 
"  Go  now,  see  this  cursed  woman,  and  bury  her, 
for  she  is  a  king's  daughter.*  On  the  other 
hand,  the  lord-mayor,  aldermen,  and  common- 
council  of  London  came  to  a  resolution  to  erect 
her  statue,  with  that  of  the  king,  in  the  Royal  Ex 
change 
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Note  B,  p.  68. 


•  in  me  course  of  this  session,  the  lord*  inquired 
fate  me  particular*  of  the  Mediterranean  expedi- 
tion, and  presented  an  address  to  the  king,  de- 
claring, that  the  fleet  in  those  seas  had  conduced 
to  the  honour  and  adrantage  of  the  nation.  On  the 
other'hand,  the  commons,  in  an  address,  besought 
his  majesty  to  take  care  that  the  kingdom  might  be 
put  on  an  equal  footing  and  proportion  with  the 
allies,  in  defraying  the  expense  or  the  war. 

The  coin  of  the  kingdom  being  greatly  diminished 
and  adulterated,  the  earls  of  Rochester  and  Not- 
tingham expatiated  upon  this  national  evil  in  the 
house  of  lords  ;  an  act  was  passed,  containing  se- 
vere penalties  against  clippers ;  but  this  produced 
no  good  effect.  The  value  of  money  sunk  in  the 
exchange  to  such  a  degree,  that  a  guinea  was  reck- 
oned adequate  to  thirty  shillings ;  and  this  public 
disgrace  lowered  the  credit  of  the  funds  and  of  the 
government.  The  nation  was  alarmed  by  the  cir- 
culation of  fictitious  wealth,  instead  of  gold  and 
silver,  such  as  .bank-bills,  exchequer  tames,  and 
government  securities.  The  malcontents  toot  this 
opportunity  to  exclaim  against  the  bank,  and  even 
attempted  to  shake  the  credit  of  it  in  parliament ; 
but  their  endeavours  proved  abortive :  the  monied- 
interest  preponderated  in  both  houses. 

Able  N,  ibid. 

Tai  regency  was  composed  of  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury ;  Somen,  lord-keeper  of  the  great  seal ; 
the  earlx)f  Pembroke,  lord-pnvy-seal ;  the  duke  of 
Devonshire*  lord-steward  of  the  household;  the 
duke  of  Shrewsbury,  secretary  of  state ;  the  earl  of 
Dorset,  lord-chamberlain ;  and  the  lord  Godolphin, 
first  commissioner  of  the  treasury.  Sir  John  Tren- 
chard  dying,  his  place  of  secretary  was  filled  with 
Sir  Wilfiam  Trumbal,  an  eminent  civilian,  learned, 
diligent,  and  virtuous,  who  had  been  envoy  at  Paris 
and  Constantinople.  William  Nassau  de  Zuyles- 
tein,  son  of  the  king's  natural  uncle,  was  created 
baron  of  Enfield,  viscount  Tunbridge,  and  earl  of 
Rochfbrd.  Ford,  lord  Grey  of  Werke,  was  made 
viscount  Glcndale,  and  earl  of  Tankerville.  The 
month  of  April  of  this  year  was  distinguished  by 
the  death  of  the  famous  George  Saville,  marquis  of 
Halifax,  who  had  survived  in  a  good  measure  his 
talents  and  reputation. 

Note  0,p.  M. 

Turn  commons  resolved,  That  a  fund  redeemable 
by  parliament  be  settled  m  a  national  land-bank,  to 
be  raised  by  new  subscriptiens ;  That  no  person  be 
concerned  in  both  banks  at  the  same  time ;  That 
the  duties  upon  coals,  culm,  and  tonnage  of  ships 
be  taken  off;  from  the  seventeenth  day  of  March ; 
That  the  sum  of  two  millions  five  hundred  and  sixty 
four  thousand  pounds  be  raised  on  this  perpetual 
fund,  redeemable  by  parliament;  That  the  new 
bank  should  be  restrained  from  lending  money  but 
upon  land-securities,  or  to  the  government  in  the 
exchequer ;  That  for  making  up  the  fund  of  interest 
for  the  capital  stock,  certain  duties  upon  glass 
wares,  stone  and  earthen  bottles,  granted  before  to 
the  king  for  a  term  of  years,  be  continued  to  bis 
majesty,  his  heirs,  and  successors ;  That  a  further 
duty  be  laid  upon  stone  and  earthen  ware,  and  an- 
other upon  tobacco-pipes.  This  bank  was  to  lead 
out  five  nundred  thousand  pounds  a-year  upon  land* 
securities,  at  three  pounds  ten  shillings  per  cent, 
per  annum,  and  to  cease  and  determine,  unless  the 
subscription  should  be  full,  by  the  first  day  of  Au- 
gust next  ensuing. 

The  most  remarkable  laws  enacted  in  this  session 
Were  these  :  An  act  for  voiding  all  the  elections  of 
parliament  men,  at  which  the  elected  had  been  at 
any  expense  in  meat,  drink,  or  money,  to  procure 
votes.  Another  against  unlawful  and  double  returns. 
A  third,  for  the  more  easy  recovery  of  small  tithes. 
A  fourth,  to  prevent  marriages,  without  license  or 
banns.  A  fifth,  for  enabling  the  inhabitants  of  Wales 
to  dispose  of  all  their  personal  estates  as  they  should 
flunk  fit :  this  law  was  in  bar  of  a  custom  that  had 
prevailed  in  that  country :  the  widows  and  younger 
children  claimed  a  share  of  the  effects,  called  their 
Reasonable  part,  although  the  effects  had  been 
otherwise  disposed  of  by  will  or  deed.  The  parlia- 
sisnt  likewise  passed  an  act,  for  preventing  the 


exportation  of  wool,  and  encouraging  the  importa- 
tion thereof  from  Ireland.  An  act  for  encouraging 
the  linen  manufactures  of  Ireland.  An  act  for  reg- 
ulating juries.  An  act  for  encouraging  the  Green- 
land trade.  An  act  of  indulgence  to  the  quakers. 
that  their  solemn  affirmation  should  be  accepted 
instead  of  an  oath.  And  an  act  for  continuing  cer- 
tain other  acts  that  were  near  expiring.  Another 
bill  had  passed  for  the  better  regulating  elections 
for  members  of  parliament ;  but  the  royal  assent 
was  denied.  The  question  was  put  in  the  house 
of  commons,  That  whosoever  advised  his  majesty 
not  to  give  his  assent  to  that  hill  was  an  enemy 
to  his  country ;  but  it  was  rejected  by  a  great  ma- 
jority. 

Note  V,  p.  l^V 

Iiv  their  hours  of  debauch  tbey  drank  to  the  health 
of  Sorrel,  meaning  the  horse  that  fell  with  the  king ; 
and,  under  the  appellation  of  the  little  gentleman 
in  velvet,  toasted  the  mole  that  raised  the  hill  over 
which  the  horse  had  stumbled.  As  the  beast  had 
formerly  belonged  to  Sir  John  Penwick,  they  insin- 
uated that  William's  fate  was  a  judgment  upon  him, 
for  his  cruelty  to  that  gentleman ;  and  a  hallux  epi- 
gram  was  written  on  the  occasion. 

JVbre  Q,  ibid. 

Doctor.  Bin  ess,  in  a  sermon  preached  before 
the  convocation,  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  January, 
drew  a  parallel  between  the  sufferings  of  Christ 
and  those  of  king  Charles,  to  which  last  he  gave 
the  preference,  m  point  of  right,  character,  and 
station. 

Note  R,  ibid. 

During  tois  short  session,  the  queen  gave  her 
assent  to  an  act  for  laying  a  duty  upon  land ;  to 
another  for  encouraging  the  Greenland  trade ;  to  a 
third  for  making  good  the  deficiencies  and  the  pub- 
lic credit :  to  a  fourth  for  continuing  the  imprison- 
ment of  Counter,  and  other  conspirators  against 
king  William ;  to  a  fifth  for  the  relief  of  protestant 
purchasers  of  the  forfeited  estates  of  Ireland ;  to  a 
sixth  enlarging  the  time  for  taking  the  oath  of  ab- 
juration ;  to  a  seventh  obliging  the  Jews  to  rantn*iiin 
and  provide  for  their  protestant  children. 

Note8tp.  109. 

When  one  of  his  lieutenants  expressed  his  sor 
row  for  the -loss  df  the  admiral's  leg,  "  I  am  sorry 
for  it  too  (replied  the  gaDant  Benbow)^  but  I  had 
rather  have  lost  them  both  than  have  seen  this  dis> 
honour  brought  upon  the  English  nation.  But,  de 
you  hear  f  If  another  shot  should  take  me  off,  be- 
have like  brave  men,  and  fight  it  out."  When  dn 
Casse  arrived  at  Carthagena,  he  wrote  a  letter  to 
Benbow  to  this  effect : 
"  Sir, 

"  I  had  little  hope  on  Monday  last  but  to  have 
supped  in  your  cabin  ;  but  it  pleased  God  to  order 
it  otherwise.  I  am  thankful  for  it.  As  for  those 
cowardly  captains  who  deserted  you,  hang  them  up, 
for,  by  God,  they  deserve  it. 

"  Yours,       Du  Cassa." 

Note  T,  p.  111. 

Wbils  this  bill  was  depending,  Daniel  de  Foe 
published  a  pamphlet,  intituled,  "The  shortest  Way 
with  the  Dissenters ;  or  Proposals  for  the  Establish* 
ment  of  the  Church."  The  piece  was  a  severe  sa- 
tire on  the  violence  of  the  church-party.  The  com- 
mons ordered  it  to  be  burned  by  the  hands  of  the 
common  hangman,  and  the  author  to  be  prosecuted* 
He  was  accordingly  committed  to  Newgate,  tried, 
condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of  two  hundred  pounds, 
and  stand  in  the  pillory. 

Note  V,  p.  11% 

Tbcsr  were  John  Granville,  created  baron  Gran- 
ville of  Potberidge  in  the  county  of  Devon :  Hene- 
age  Finch,  baron  of  Guernsey  in  the  county  of 
Southampton:  Sir  John  Leveson  Gower,  baron 
Gower  of  Sittenham  in  Yorkshire ;  and  Francis 
Seymour  Conway,  youngest  son  of  Sir  Edward 
Seymour,  made  baron  Conway  of  Ragley  in  the 
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county  of  Warwick.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
John  Harvey,  of  the  opposite  faction,  was  created 
baron  of  Ickworth  in  the  county  of  Suffolk ;  and  the 
marquis  of  Normanby  was  honoured  with  the  title 
of  duke  of  Buckinghamshire. 

Note  X,  p.  114. 

Though  the  queen  refused  to  pass  the  act  of 
security,  the  royal  assent  was  granted  to  an  act  of 
limitation  on  the  successor,  in  which  it  was  declared 
that  no  king  or  queen  of  Scotland  should  have 
power  to  make  war  or  peace  without  consent  of 

farliament.  Another  law  was  enacted,  allowing 
Tench  wines  and  other  liquors  to  be  imported  in 
neutral  bottoms.  Without  this  expedient,  it  was 
alleged  that  the  revenue  would  have  been  insuffi- 
cient to  maintain  the  government.  An  act  passed 
in  favour  of  the  company  trading  to  Africa  and  the 
Indies ;  another  for  a  commission  concerning  the 
public  accounts  ;  a  third  for  punisliing  slanderous 
speeches  and  writings.  The  commission  for  treat* 
ing  of  a  union  with  England  was  vacated,  with  a 
prohibition  to  grant  any  other  commission  for  that 
purpose  without  consent  of  parliament :  and  no 
■supply  having  been  provided  before  the  adjourn- 
ment, the  army  and  expense  of  government  were 
maintained  upon  credit. 

Note  Y,  ibid. 

Thk  marquis  of  Athol,  and  the  marquis  of  Doug- 
las, though  this  last  was  a  minor,  were  created 
dukes.  Lord  Tarbat  was  invested  with  the  title  of 
earl  of  Cromarty :  the  viscount  Stair  and  Rosoberry 
were  promoted  to  the  same  dignity :  lord  Boyle  was 
created  earl  of  Glasgow  :  James  Stuart,  of  Bute, 
earl  of  Bute  ;  Charles  Hope,  of  Hopetoun,  earl  of 
Hopetoun;  John  Crawford,  of  Kilbirnie,  viscount 
Garnock ;  and  Sir  James  Primrose,  of  Carrington, 
viscount  Primrose. 

Note  Z,p.  115. 

Thkt  had,  besides  the  bills  already  mentioned, 
passed  an  act  for  an  additional  excise  on  beer,  ale, 
and  other  liquors :  another  eucouraging  the  impor- 
tation of  iron  and  staves ;  a  third  for  preventing 
popish  priests  from  coming  into  the  kingdom :  a 
fourth  securing  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  for 
prevention  of  imprisonment  beyond  seas;  and  a 
fifth  for  naturalizing  all  protestant  strangers. 

Note  A  A,  p.  132. 

Toltairk,  upon  what  authority  we  know  not, 
tells  us,  that  during  the  capitulation  the  German 
and  Catalonian  troops  found  means  to  climb  over 
the  ramparts  into  the  city,  and  began  to  commit 
the  most  barbarous  excesses :  the  viceroy  complain- 
ed to  Peterborough  that  his  soldiers  had  taken  an 
unfair  advantage  of  tho  treaty,  and  were  actually 
employed  in  burning,  plundering,  murdering,  and 
violating  the  inhabitants.  The  earl  replied, "  They 
must  then  be  the  troops  of  the  prince  of  Hesse :  al- 
low me  to  enter  the  city  with  my  English  forces  ;  I 
will  save  it  from  ruin  ;  oblige  the  Germans  to  retire, 
and  march  back  apain  to  our  present  situation." 
The  viceroy  trusted  to  his  honour,  and  forthwith 
admitted  the  earl  with  his  troops.  Ho  soon  drove 
out  the  Germans  and  Catalonians,  after  having 
obliged  them  to  quit  the  plunder  they  had  taken  ; 
and  by  accident  no  rescued  the  dutcbess  of  Popoli 
from  the  hands  of  two  brutal  soldiers,  and  delivered 
her  to  her  husband.  Having  thus  appeased  the 
tumult,  and  dispelled  the  horrors  of  the  citizen*,  he 
returned  to  his  former  station,  leaving  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Barcelona  amazed  at  such  an  instance  of 
magnanimity  and  moderation  in  a  people  whom 
they  had  been  taught  to  consider  as  the  most  sav- 
age barbarians. 

Note  BB,  p.  135. 

The  English  commissioners  were,  Thomas  lord 
archbishop  of  Canterbury;  William  Cowper,  lord- 
keeper  of  the  great  seal ,  John  lord  archbishop  of 
York ;  Sidney  lord  Godolphin,  lord -high-treasurer 
of  England;  Thomas  earl  of  Pembroke  and  Mont- 
gomery, president  of  the  council ;  John  duke  of 
Newcastle,  keeper  of  tho  privy-seal ;  William  duke 
of  Devonshire,  steward  of  tho  household  ;  Charles 
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duke  of  Somerset,  master  of  the  hone  j  Charles  duke 
of  Bolton,  Charles  earl  of  Sunderland,  Evelyn  ewi  of 
Kingston,  Charles  earl  of  Carlisle,  Edward  earl  of  Ox- 
ford,  Charles  viscount  Townshend,  Thomas)  lord 
Wharton,  Ralph  lord  Grey,  John  lord  Powlet,  John 
lord  Somen,  Charles  lord  Halifax,  William  Cavendish 
marquis  of  Hartington,  John  Manners  marquis  of 
Grauby  ;  Sir  Charles  Hedges  and  Robert  Haxley, 
principal  secretaries  of  state  ;  John  Smith  ;  Henry 
Boyle,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer ;  Sir  John  Holt. 
chief  justice  of  the  queen's  bench;  Sir  Thomas 
Trevor,  chief  justice  of  the  common  pleas  ;  Sir  Ed- 
ward Northey,  attorney-general;  Sir  Simon  Har- 
court,  solicitor-general ;   Sir  John  Cook ;  and  Ste- 
phen Waller,  doctor  of  laws.— The  Scottish  commis- 
sioners were,  James  earl  of  Seaneld,  lord-chancellor 
of  Scotland ;    James  duke  of  Queensbcrry,  lord- 
privy-seal  ;^  John  earl  of  Mar,  and  Hugh  earl  of 
Loudon,  principal  secretaries  of  state ;  John  earl  of 
Sutherland,  John'  earl  of  Morton.  David  earl  of 
Wemys,  David  earl  of  Leven,  John  earl  of  Stair, 
Archibald  earl  of  Roseberry,  David  earl  of  Glasgow, 
lord  Archibald  Campbell,  Thomas  viscount  Duplin, 
lord  William  Ross,  Sir  Hugh  Dalrymple,  president 
of  the  session;  Adam  Cockburn,  of  OrmUtoun,  lord 
justice  clerk ;    Sir  Robert  Dundas,  of  Arnistoun, 
Robert  Stuart  of  Tillicul trie,  lords  of  the  session; 
Mr.  Francis  Montgomery,  one  of  the  commissioners 
of  the  treasury ;  Sir  David  Dalrymple,  one  cf  her 
majesty's  solicitors ;  Sir  Alexander  Ogilvie,  receiver- 
general  ;  Sir  Patrick  Johnston,  provost  of  Edinburgh; 
Sir  James  Smollet,  of  Bonhill ;  George  Lockhart,  of 
Carowath;   William  Morrison,  of  Petgongrange ; 
Alexander  Grant;   William  Seton  of   Pitmidden, 
John  Clerk  of  Pcnnycook,  Hugh  Montgomery,  Da- 
niel Stuart,  and  Daniel  Campbell. 

Note  CC,p.  145. 

This  passage  was  effected  to  the  astonishment 
of  the  French,  who  thought  the  works  they  bad 
raised  on  that  river  were  impregnable.  The  honour 
of  the  enterprise  was  in  a  great  measure  owing  to 
the  gallantry  of  Sir  John  N  orris  and  the  English 
seamen.  That  brave  officer,  embarking  in  boats 
with  six  hundred  sailors  and  marines,  entered  the 
river,  and  were  rowed  within  musket  shot  of  the 
enemy's  works,  where  they  made  such  a  vigorous 
and  unexpected  attack,  that  the  French  were  im- 
mediately driven  from  that  part  of  their  intrench- 
raents ;  then  Sir  John  landed  with  his  men,  clam- 
bered over  the  works  that  were  deemed,  inacces- 
sible, and  attacking*  the  defendents  sword  in  hand, 
compelled  them  tolly  with  the  utmost  precipitation. 
This  detachment  was  sustained  by  Sir  Cloadesley 
Shovel  in  person.  The  duke  of  Savoy,  taking  ad. 
vantage  of  the  enemy's  consternation,  passed  the 
river  almost  without  opposition. 

Note  DD,  ibid. 

In  tho  month  of  May  three  ships  of  the  line, 
namely,  the  Royal  Oak,  of  seventy-six  guns,  com- 
manded by  commodore  baron  Wylde  ;  the  Grafton, 
of  seventy  guns,  captain  Edward  Acton  ;  and  the 
Hampton-Court,  of  seventy  guns,  captain  George 
Clements,  sailed  as  convoy  to  the  West-India  and 
Portugal  fleet  of  merchant  ships,  amounting  to  fire 
and  fifty  sail.  They  fell  in  with  the  Dunkirk  squad- 
ron, consisting  of  ten  ships  of  war,  one  frigate,  and 
four  privateers,  under  the  command  of  M.  de  Far- 
bin.  A  furious  action  immediately  ensued,  and 
notwithstanding  the  vast  disproportion  in  point  of 
number  was  maintained  by  the  English  commodore 
with  great  gallantry,  until  captain  Acton  was  killed. 
Captain  Clements  mortally  wounded,  and  the  Graf- 
ton, and  Hampton-Court  were  taken,  after  having 
sunk  the  Salisbury,  at  that  time  in  the  hands  of  the 
French  :  then  the  commodore,  having  eleven  fort 
water  in  his  hold,  disengaged  himself  from  the 
enemy,  by  whom  he  had  been  surrounded,  and  ran 
his  ship  aground  near  Dungeness ;  but  she  after- 
wards floated,  and  he  brought  her  safe  into  the 
Downs.  In  the  mean  tune,  the  French  frigate  and 
privateers  mado  prize  of  twenty-one  English  mer- 
chant-ships of  great  value,  which,  with  the  Grafton 
and  Hampton-Court,  Forbin  conveyed  in  triumph  to 
Dunkirk.  In  July  the  same  active  officer  toot  fif- 
teen ships  belonging  to  the  Russian  company,  on* 
the  coast  of  Lapland  :  in  September  he  joined  ano- 
ther squadron  fitted  out  at  Brest,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  celebrated  M.  du  Guai  Tronin,  and 
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fheee  attacked,  off  the  Llaard.  the  oonvoy  of  the  i  procured  passes  for  them,  and  they  rendezvoused  in 

i  Cumberland,  captain    the  neighbourhood  of  Paris.    On  the  twenty-fourth 


Portugalfleet,  consisting  of  the 
Richard  Edwards,  of  eighty  guns  ;  the  Devonshire, 
of  eighty ;  the  Royal  Oak,  of  seventy-six  ;  the 
Chester  and  Ruby,  of  fifty  guns  each.  Though  the 
French  squadron  did  not  fall  short  of  twelve  sail  of 
the  line,  the  English  captains  maintained  the  action 
for  many  hours  with  surprising  valour.  At  length 
the  Devonshire  was  obliged  to  yield  to  superior 
numbers;  the  Cumberland  blew  up;  the  Chester 
and  Ruby  were  taken ;  the  Royal  Oak  fought  her 
way  through  the  midst  of  her  enemies,  and  arrived 
safe  in  the  harbour  of  Kinsale ;  and  the  Lisbon  fleet 
saved  themselves,  by  making  the  best  of  their  way 
during  tho  engagement.  Since  the  battle  off  Malaga 
the  French  king  had  never  dared  to  keep  the  sea 
with  a  largo  fleet,  but  carried  on  a  kind  of  piratical 
war  of  this  sort,  in  order  to  distress  the  trade  of 
England.  He  was  the  more  encouraged  to  pursue 
these  measures,  by  the  correspondence  which  his 
ministers  carried  on  with  some  wretches  belonging 
to  the  admiralty,  and  other  officers,  who  basely  be- 
trayed their  country  in  transmitting  to  France  such 
intelligence  concerning  tho  convoys  appointed  for 
the  protection  of  commerce,  as  enabled  the  enemy 
to  attack  them  at  advantage.  In  the  course  of  this 
year  the  French  fishery,  stages,  ships,  and  vessels 
in  Newfoundland  were  token,  burned,  and  de- 
stroyed, by  captain  John  Underdown,  of  tho  Falk 
land. 

Note  EE,  p.  140. 

Thbek  Camisars,  or  protestants,  from  the  Ceven- 
nois,  having  made  their  escape,  and  repaired  to 
London,  acquired  about  this  time  the  appellation  of 
French  prophets,  from  their  enthusiastic^  gesticula- 
tions, effusions,  and  convulsions ;  and  even  formed 
a  sect  of  their  countrymen.    The  French  refugees, 
scandalised  at  their  behaviour,  and  authorised  by 
the  bishop  of  London,  as  superior  of  the  French 
congregations,  resolved  to  inquire  into  the  mission 
-  of  these  pretended  prophets,  whose  names  wore 
EUas   Marion,  John  Cavalier,  and  Durand   Eage. 
They  were  declared  impostors   and  counterfeits. 
Notwithstanding  this  decision,  which  was  confirm- 
ed by  the  bishops,  they  continued  their  assemblies 
hi  Soho,  under  the  countenance  of  Sir  Richard 
'  Bolkeley  and  John  Lacy.    They  reviled  the  minis- 
ters of  the  established  church:   they  denounced 
judgments  against  the  city  of  London,  and  the  whole 
British  nation ;   and  published  their  predictions, 
composed  of  unintelligible  jargon.   Then  they  were 
prosecuted  at  the  expense  of  the  French  churches, 
as  disturbers  of  the  public  peace,  and  false  prophets. 
They  were  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  twenty  marks 
each,  and  stand  twice  on  a  scaffold,  with  papers  on 
their  breasts,  denoting  their  offence :  a  sentence 
which  was  executed  accordingly  at  Charing-Cross, 
and  the  Royal  Exchange. 

In  the  course  of  this  year,  Mr.  Stanhope,  who 
was  resident  from  the  queen  at  the  court  of  Charles, 
concluded  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  this  monarch, 
which  would  hare  proved  extremely  advantageous 
to  Great  Britain,  had  he  been  firmly  established  on 
the  throne  of  Spain.    It  was  stipulated  that  the 
English  merchants  should  enjoy  the  privilege  of 
importing  all  kinds  of  merchandise  from  the  coast 
of  Barbery  into  the  maritime  places  of  Spain,  with- 
out paying  any  higher  duty  than  if  that  merchan- 
dise had  been  the  produce  of  Great  Britain ;  and 
that  even  these  dunes  should  not  be  paid  till  six 
months  after  the  merchandise  should  be  landed  and 
sold,  the  merchants  giving  security  fqr  the  customs. 
It  was  agreed  that  the  whole   commerce  of  the 
Spanish  West  Indies  should  be  carried  on  by  a  joint 
company  of  Spanish  and  British  merchants ;  and  in 
die  interim,  as  the  greater  part  of  that  country  was 
in  the  hands  of  Philip,  his  competitor  consented 
that  the  British  subjects  should  trade  freely  in  all 
the  ports  of  the  West  Indies  with  ten  ships  of  five 
hundred  tons  each,  under  such  convoy  as  her  Bri- 
tannic majesty  should  think  fit  to  appoint. 


Note  FF,  ibid. 

Bivobi  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  a  very  dar- 
ing enterprise  was  formed  by  one  colonel  Quoin- 
tern,  a  partisan  in  the  Imperial  army.  This  man 
laid  a  scheme  for  carrying  off  the  dauphin  of  France 
from  the  court  of  Versailles.  He  selected  thirty 
men  of  approved  valour  for  this  undertaking.    He 


day  of  March,  in  the  evening,  he  and  his  accompli- 
ces  stopped  a  coach  and  six,  with  the  king's  liveries, 
and  arrested  the  person  who  was  in  it,  on  the  sup. 

Cosition  of  his  being  a  prince  of  tho  blood.  It  was, 
owever,  M.  de  Barringhen,  the  king's  first  equery. 
This  officer  they  mounted  on  a  spare  horse,  and  set 
out  for  the  Low  Countries:  but,  being  little  ac. 
quainted  with  the  roads,  they  did  not  reach  Chan? 
nlly  till  next  morning,  when  they  heard  the  toxen, 
or  alarm-bell,  and  thence  concluded  that  detach- 
ments were  sent  out  in  pursuit  of  them.  Neverthe- 
less, they  proceeded  boldly,  and  would  certainly 
have  carried  the  point,  had  not  Queintern  halted 
three  hours  for  the  refreshment  of  his  prisoner,  who 
complained  of  his  being  indisposed.    He  likewise 

{procured  a  chaise,  and  ordered  the  back  of  it  to  be 
owcred  for  his  convenience.  These  acts  of  human- 
ity retarded  him  so  much,  that  he  was  overtaken  by 
a  detachment  of  horse  at  Ham,  within  three  hoars' 
ride  of  a  place  of  safety.  Finding  himself  surround- 
ed, he  thought  proper  to  surrender,  and  M.  de  Ber- 
ringhen  treated  him  with  great  generosity,  for  the 
civilities  he  had  experienced  at  his  hands.  He 
carried  him  back  to  Versailles,  and  lodged  him  in 
his  own  apartments.  Madame  de  Berringhen  made 
him  a  considerable  present ;  and  the  king  ordered 
him  and  his  companions  to  bo  discharged,  on  ac- 
count of  the  courage  and  humanity  they  had  dis- 
played. 

Note  GG,  p.  109. 

Lord  Compton,  and  lord  Bruce,  sons  of  the  earls 
of  Northampton  and  Aylesbury,  were  called  up  by 
writ  to  tho  house  of  peers.  The  other  ten  were 
these :  lord  Duplin,  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland, 
created  baron  Hay  of  Bed  wax  den,  in  the  county  of 
Hereford ;  lord  viscount  Windsor,  of  Ireland,  made 
baron  Mountfoy,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight;  Henry  Paget, 
son  of  lord  Paget,  created  baron  Burton,  in  the 
county  of  Stafford ;  Sir  Thomas  Mansel,  baron  Man- 
se], of  Mar  gam,  in  the  county  of  Glamorgan  ;  Sir 
Thomas  WilToughby,  baron  Middle  ton,  of  Middleton, 
in  tho  county  of  Warwick ;  Sir  Thomas  Trevor, 
baron  Trevor,  of  Bromham,  in  the  county  of  Bed- 
ford ;  George  Granville,  baron  Lansdown,  of  Bidde- 
ford,  in  the  county  of  Devon ;  Samuel  Masham, 
baron  Maaham,  of  Oats,  in  the  county  of  Essex; 
Thomas  Foley,  baron  Foley,  of  Kidderminster,  in 
the  county  of  Worcester ;  and  Allen  Bathurst,  baron 
Bathurst,  of  Bathelsden,  in  the  county  of  Bedford. 
On  the  first  day  of  their  being  introduced,  when 
the  question  was  put  about  adjourning,  the  earl  of 
Wharton  asked  one  of  them,  "  Whether  they  voted 
by  their  foreman  ?" 

Note  HH,  ibid. 

Tax  commissioners  appointed  for  taking,  statingr 
and  examining  the  public  accounts,  having  made 
their  report  touching  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Walpole, 
the  house,  after  a  Ions  debate,  came  to  the  following 
resolutions :  1.  That  Robert  Walpole,  Esq.  a  mem- 
ber of  this  house,  in  receiving  the  sum  of  live  hun- 
dred guineas,  and  in  taking  a  note  for  five  hundred 
more,  on  account  of  two  contracts  for  forage  of  her 
majesty's  troops,  quartered  in  North  Britain,  made 
by  him  when  secretary  at  war,  pursuant  to  a  power 
granted  to  him  by  the  late  lord-treasurer,  is  guilty 
of  a  high  breach  of  trust  and  notorious  corruption. 
%.  That  the  said  Robert  Walpole,  Esq.  be  for  the 
said  offence,  committed  prisoner  to  the  Tower  of 
London,  during  the  pleasure  of  this  house ;  and 
that  Mr.  Speaker  do  issue  his  warrant  accordingly. 
3.  That  the  said  Robert  Walpole,  Esq.  be  for  the 
said  offence  also  expelled  the  house,  and  that  the 
report  of  the  commissioners  of  public  accounts  be 
taken  into  further  consideration  this  day  se'nnight. 
It  appeared  from  the  depositions  of  witnesses  that 
the  public  had  been  defrauded  considerably  by  these 
contracts.    A  very  severe  speech  was  made  in  the 
house,  and  next  day  published,  reflecting  upon  Mr. 
Walpole,  as  guilty  of  the  worst  kind  of  corruption  ; 
and  Sir  Peter  King  declared  in  the  house,  that  he 
deserved  hanging  as  well  as  he  deserved  imprison 
ment  and  expulsion. 


Note  II,  p.  201. 
Tub  pretender,  who  resided  at  Urbino,  having 
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recetrea  mtafflg eace  from  Park,  that  there  was  a 
design  formed  against  his  fife,  pope  Clement  XI. 

Ere  direction*  that  all  foreigners  in  that  neigh- 
urhood,  especially  English,  should  be  arrested. 
The  earl  of  Peterborough  arriving  at  Bologna,  with 
a  few  armed  followers,  was  seised  with  all  his  pa- 
pers. Being  mterrorated,  he  said  he  came  to  pass 
Some  time  in  Italy  for  the  benefit  of  the  air.  He 
was  dose  confined  for  a  whole  month  in  fort  Urbino, 
and  his  attendants  were  sent  to  prison.  Nothing 
appearing  to  justify  the  suspicion,  he  was  dismissed 
with  uncommon  civility.  The  king  demanding  re- 
paration for  this  insult,  the  pope  wrote  with  his  own 
band  a  letter  to  an  ally  of  Great  Britain  declaring 
that  the  legate  of  Bologna  had  violently  and  un- 
justly, without  the  knowledge  of  his  holiness,  caused 
the  earl  of  Peterborough  to  be  seized  upon  suspi- 
cions which  proved  to  be  ill-grounded.  The  cardinal 
legate  sent  a  declaration  to  the  English  admiral  in 
the  Mediterranean,  that  he  had  asked  forgiveness 
of  his  holiness,  and  now  begged  pardon  of  bis  Bri- 
tannic majesty,  for  having  unadvisedly  arrested  a 
peer  of  Great  Britain  on  his  travels. 

AeteKK,?.  222. 

Giokox  I.  married  the  princess  Sophia  Dorothy, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  the  duke  of  zell,  by  whom 
he  had  king  George  II.  and  the  late  queen  of 
Prussia*  The  king's  body  was  conveyed  to  Ha- 
nover, and  interred  among  bis  ancestors.  From 
the  death  of  Charles  II.  to  this  period,  England 
had  made  a  considerable  figure  in  every  branch  of 
literature.  Dr.  Atterbury  and  Dr.  Clarke  distin- 
guished themselves  in  divinity — Mr.  Whiston  wrote 
m  defence  of  Arianism — John  Locke  shone  forth  the 
great  restorer  of  human  reason — the  earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury raised  an  elegant,  though  feeble,  system  of 
moral  philosophy — Berkeley,  afterwards  bishop  of 
Cloyne  in  Ireland,  surpassed  all  his  contempora- 
ries in  subtlety  and  variety  of  metaphysical  argu- 
ments, as  well  as  in  the  art  of  deduction — lord 
Bolingbroke's  talents  as  a  metaphysician  have  been 
questioned  since  his  posthumous  works  appeared 
— great  progress  was  made  in  mathematics  and 
astronomy,  by  Wallis,  Halley,  and  Flamstead — the 
art  of  medicine  owed  some  Valuable  improvements 
to  the  classical  Dr.  Friend,  and  the  elegant  Dr. 
Mead.  Among  the  poets  of  this  era,  we  number 
John  Philips,  author  of  a  didatic  poem,  called  Cy- 
der, a  performance  of  real  merit ;  he  lived  and  died 
in  obscurity — William  Congrere,  celebrated  for  his 
comedies,  which  are  not  so  famous  for  strength  of 
character  and  power  of  humour,  as  for  wit,  ele- 
gance, and  regularity— Vanburgh,  who  wrote  with 
more  nature  ana  fire,  though  with  less  art  and  pre- 
cision— Steele,  who  in  his  comedies  successfully  en- 
grafted modern  characters  on  the  ancient  drama. 
Farquhar,  who  drew  his  pictures  from  fancy  rather 
than  from  nature,  and  whose  chief  merit  consists  in 
the  agreeable  pertnesa  and  vivacity  of  his  dialogue 
—Addison,  whose  fame  as  a  poet  greatly  exceeded 
his  genius,  which  was  cold  and  enervate :  though 
be  yielded  to  none  in  the  character  of  an  essayist, 
either  for  style  or  matter — Swift,  whose  muse  seems 
to  hare  been  mere  misanthropy :  he  was  a  cynick 
rather  than  a  poet,  and  his  natural  dryness  and  sar- 
castic severity  would  have  been  mapleasmg,  had 
not  he  qualified  them,  by  adopting  the  extravagant 
humour  of  Lucian  and  Rabelais — Prior,  lively,  fa- 
miliar, and  amusing— Rowe,  solemn,  florid,  and  de- 
clamatory—Pope, the  prince  of  lyric  poetry ;  un- 
rivalled in  satire,  ethics,  and  polished  versification 
— the  agreeable  Parnel— the  wild,  the  witty,  and 
the  whimsical  Garth— Gay,  whose  fables  may  -vie 
with  those  of  La  Fontaine,  in  native  humour,  ease, 
and  simplicity,  and  whose  genius  for  pastoral  was 
truly  original.  Dr.  Bentley  stood  foremost  hi  the 
list  of  critics  and  commentators.  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  raised  some  noble  monuments  of  architec- 
ture. The  most  remarkable  political  writers  were 
Darenant,  Hare,  Swift,  Steele,  Addison,  Boling- 
broke,  and  Trenchard. 

Note  LL,  p.  232. 

Nothing  was  heard  within  doors  in  parliament, 
but  sarcastic  repartee  and  violent  declamation  be- 
tween the  two  parties,  who  did  not  confine  their 
altercation  to  these  debates,  but  took  tbe  field 
n  gainst  each  other  in  periodical  papers,  and  occa- 
sional  pamphlets.    The  paper,  called  the  Crafts- 


man, had  already  risen  into  high  reputation  all 
over  England,  for  the  wit,  humour,  and  soUd  reason- 
ing it  contained.  Some  of  the  best  writers  m  the 
opposition,  including  lord  Bolingbroke  and  Mr.  P. 
made  use  of  this  vehicle  to  convey  their  ««»s— »*a. 
verslons  upon  the  minister,  who,  on  his  side,  em- 
ployed the  most  wretched  scribblers  to  defend  his 
conduct.  It  was  in  consequence  of  two  political 
pamphlets,  written  tn  opposition  to  each  other,  by 
ford  Hervey  and  Mr.  P.  and  some  recrimination 
they  produced  in  die  bouse  of  commons,  that  his 
lordship  challenged  the  other  to  single  combat,  and 
had  well  nigh  lost  his  life  fa  the  duel,  which 
fought  in  Hyde  Park. 

AbfeMM,p.C53. 

Captain  Jenkins  was  master  of  a  Scottish  1 
chant  ship.  He  was  boarded  by  the  captain  of  a 
Spanish  guarda  costa-who  treated  him  in  the  most 
barbarous  manner.  The  Spaniards,  after  having 
rummaged  his  vessel  for  what  they  called  contra- 
band commodities,  without  finding  any  thing  to 
justify  their  search,  insulted  Jenkins  with  the  most 
opprobrious  invectives.  They  tore  off  one  of  his 
ears,  bidding  him  carry  it  to  bis  king,  and  tell  hha 
they  would  serve  him  tn  the  same  manner  should 
an  opportunity  offer :  they  tortured  him  with  the 
most  shocking  cruelty,  and  threatened  him  with 
immediate  death.  This  man  was  examined  at  the 
bar  of  the  house  of  commons,  and  being  asked  by  a 
member,  what  he  thought  when  he  found  himself 
in  the  hands  of  such  barbarians  f  *'  I  recommended 
my  soul  to  God/'  said  he,  "  and  my  cause  to  my 
country."  The  behaviour  of  this  brave  seaman, 
the  sight  of  his  ear,  which  was  produced,  with  his 
account  of  the  indignities  which  had  been  offered 
to  the  nation  and  sovereign  of  Great  Britain,  filled 
the  whole  house  with  indignation.  Jenkins 
afterwards  employed  in  the  service  of  the 
India  company  :  he  approved  himself  worthy  of 
his  good  fortune,  in  a  lone  engagement  with  the 
pirate  Angria,  during  which  he  behaved  with  ex- 
traordinary courage  and  conduct ;  and  aaved  his 
own  ship,  with  three  others  dtat  were  under  his 
convoy. 

Note  NN,p.  25T. 

Avono  the  laws  enacted  in  die  coarse  of  this 
session  was  an  act  against  gaming,  which  had  be- 
come universal  through  all  ranks  of  people,  and 
likely  to  prove  destructive  of  all  morals,  industry, 
and  sentiment.  Another  bill  passed,  for  granting  a 
reward  to  Joanna  Stevens,  on  her  discovering.  Jar 
the  benefit  of  the  public,  a  nostrum  for  the  cure  of 
persons  afflicted  with  the  stone ;  a  medicine  which 
has  by  no  means  answered  the  expectations  of  die 
legislature. 

In  the  house  of  lords,  complaint  was  made  by 
lord  Delawar  of  a  satire,  entitled  Manners,  wriu 
ten  by  Mr.  Whitehead  ;  in  which  some 
of  distinction  were  severely  lashed,  in 
spirit  of  poetry.  It  was  .voted  a  libel ;  a 
was  made  to  take  the  author  into  custody  ;  but  he 
having  withdrawn  himself,  the  resentment  of  die 
house  fell  upon  R.  Dodsley,  the  publisher  of  the 
work,  who  was  committed  to  the  usher  of  the  black- 
rod,  though  lord  Carteret,  the  earl  of  Ah^gden, 
and  lord  Talbot,  spoke  in  his  behalf. 

Note  00,  p.  276. 

In  May,  a  dreadful  plague  broke  out  at  Messina 
in  Sicily.  It  was  imported  in  cotton  and  other 
commodities  brought  from  the  Morea ;  and  swept 
off  such  a  multitude  of  people,  that  the  city  was 
almost  depopulated:  an  the  galley  slaves,  who 
were  employed  in  burying  die  dead,  nerixhed  by 
die  contagion;  and  this  was  tbe  faw  of  many 
priests  and  monks  who  administered  to  those  who 
were  infected.  The  dead  bodies  lay  in  heaps  in 
the  streets,  corrupting  the  air,  and  adding  fresh' 
fuel  to  the  rage  of  the  pestilence.  Numbers  died 
miserably,  for  want  of  proper  attendance  and  ne- 
cessaries ;  and  all  was  horror  and  desolation.  At 
the  beginning  of  winter  it  ceased,  after  having  do-, 
stroyed  near  fifty  thousand  inhabitants  of  Messina, 
and  of  the  garrisons  in  the  citadel  and  castle.  It 
was  prevented  from  spreading  in  Sicily  by  a  strong 
barricado  drawn  from  Melazxo  to  Taormina  ;  but  it 
was  conveyed  to  Reggio  in  Calabria  by  the  avarice 
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of  a  broker  of  that  place,  who  bought  soma  goods 
aft  Messina.  The  king  of  Naples  immediately  or- 
dered lines  to  be  formed,  together  with  a  chain  of 
troops  which  cut  off  all  communication  between 
that  place  and  the  rest  of  the  continent. 

Note  PP,  p.  SM. 

This  nobleman,  so  remarkable  for  his  courage 
and  thirst  of  glory,  exhibited  a  very  extraordinary 
instance  of  presence  of  mind  ou  the  morning  that 
preceded  this  battle.  He  and  some  volunteers,  ac- 
companied by  his  aid-du-camp,  and  attended  by 
two  orderly  dragoons,  had  rode  out  before  day  to 
reconnoitre  the  situation  of  the  enemy :  and  fell  in 
upon  one  of  their  advanced  guards.  The  sergeant 
who  commanded  it  immediately  turned  out  his  men, 
and  their  pieces  were  presented  when  the  earl  first 
perceived  them.  Without  betraying  the  least  mark 
of  disorder,  he  rode  up  to  the  sergeant,  and  assum- 
ing the  character  of  a  French  general,  told  him,  in 
that  language,  that  there  was  no  occasion  for  such 
ceremony.  Then  he  asked,  if  they  had  perceived 
any  of  the  enemy's  parties  T  and  being  answered 
in  the  negative,  "  Very  well,"  said  he,  M  be  upon 
your  guard ;  and  if  you  should  be  attacked,  I  will 
take  care  that  you  shall  be  sustained."  So  saying, 
he  and  his  company  retired,  before  the  sergeant 
could  recollect  himself  from  the  surprise  occasioned 
by  this  unexpected  address.  In  all  probability  he 
was  soon  sensible  of  his  mistake ;  for  the  incident 
was  that  very  day  publicly  mentioned  in  the  French 
army.  The  prince  of  .Tingray,  an  officer  in  the 
Austrian  service,  having  been  taken  prisoner  in  the 
battle  that  ensued,  dined  with  mareschal  count 
Saxe,  who  dismissed  him  on  his  parole,  and  desired 
be  would  charge  himself » with  a  facetious  compli- 
ment to  his  old  friend,  the  earl  of  Crawford,  tie 
wished  his  lordship  joy  of  being  a  French  general, 
and  said  he  could  not  help  being  displeased  with 
the  sergeant,  as  he  had  not  procured  him  the  honour 
of  his  lordship's  company  at  dinner. 

Note  QQ,  p.  304. 

Such  an  expensive  war  could  not  be  maintained 
without  a  very  extraordinary  exertion  of  a  com- 
mercial spirit:  accordingly  we  find  that  Great 
Britain,  since  the  death  of  king  William,  has 
risen  under  her  pressures  with  increased  vigour 
and  perseverance.  Whether  it  be  owing  to  the 
natural  progression  of  trade  extending  itself  from 
its  origin  to  its  acme  or  nepiu*  ultra,  or  to  the  en- 
couragement given  by  the  administration  to  monied 
men  of  all  denominations ;  or  to  necessity,  impelling 
those  who  can  no  longer  live  on  small  incomes  to 
risk  their  capitals  in  traffic,  that  they  may  have  a 
chance  for  bettering  their  fortunes ;  or  lastly,  to  a 
concurrence  of  all  these  causes ;  certain  it  is,  the 
national  exports  and  imports  have  been  sensibly 
increasing  for  these  forty  years  ;  the  yearly  medium 
of  woollen  exports,  from  the  year  1788  to  1743  inclu- 
sive, amounted  to  about  three  millions  and  a  half, 
which  was  a  yearly  increase,  on  the  medium,  of  five 
hundred  thousand  pounds  above  the  medium  from 
1718  to  1714.  From  this  article,  the  reader  will 
conceive  the  prodigious  extent  and  importance  of 
the  British  commerce. 

Note  RR,  p.  315. 

Ths  resolutions  of  the  commons  on  this  head  were 
Printed  by  authority  in  the  London  Gazette,  signi- 
fying, That  those  who  were,  or  should  be,  proprietors 
of  any  part  of  the  public  debt,  redeemable  by  law, 
incurred  before  Michaelmas,  in  the  year  one  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  forty-nine,  carrying  an  in* 
terest  of  four  per  centum  per  annum,  who  should, 
on  or  before  the  twenty-eight  day  of  February  in 
that  year,  subscribe  their  names,  signifying  their 
consent  to  accept  of  an  interest  of  three  pounds 
per  centum,  to  commence  from  die  twenty-fifth  day 
of  December,  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hun- 
•  dred  and  fifty-seven,  subject  to  the  same  provisions, 
notices,  and  clauses  of  redemption,  to  which  their 
respective  sums  at  four  per  centum  were  then 
liable,  should,  m  lieu  of  their  present  interest,  be 
entitled  to  four  per  centum  till  the  twenty-fifth  day 
of  December,  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  nun- 
dred  and  fifty  ;  and  after  that  day,  to  three  pounds 
ten  shillings  per  centum  per  annum,  till  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  December,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 


fifty-seven ;  and  no  part  of  that  debt,  except  what 
was  due  to  the  East-India  company,  should  be  re- 
deemable to  this  period :  That  if  any  part  of  the 
national  debt,  incurred  before  last  Michaelmas,  re- 
deemable by  law,  and  carrying  an  interest  of  four 
per  centum,  should  remain  unsubscribed  on  or  be- 
fore the  thirtieth  day  of  May,  the  government  should 
pay  off  the  principal.  For  this  purpose  his  majesty 
was  enabled  to  borrow  of  any  person  or  persons, 
bodies  politic  or  corporate,  any  sum  or  sums  of 
money  not  exceeding  that  part  of  the  national  debt 
which  might  remain  unsubscribed,  to  be  charged  on 
the  sinking  fund,  upon  any  terms  not  exceeding  the 
rate  of  interest  in  the  foregoing  proposal. 

All  the  duties  appropriated  to  the  payment  of  the 
interest  were  still  continued,  and  the  surplus  of 
these  incorporated  with  the  sinking  fund  for  tho 
discharge  of  the  principal.  Books  were  opened 
for  the  subscription  at  the  Exchequer,  the  Bank  of 
England,  and  the  South-Soa  house  ;  and  copies  of 
these  resolutions  transmitted  to  the  directors  of  all 
the  monied  corporations. 

Note  88,  p.  816. 

The  most  remarkable  circumstance  attending  the 

C ogress  of  this  bill,  which  made  its  way  through 
til  houses,  and  obtained  the  royal  assent,  was  the 
number  of  contradictory  petitions  in  favour  and  in 
prejudice  of  it,  while  it  remained  under  considera- 
tion. The  tanners  of  leather  in  and  about  the  towu 
of  Sheffield  in  Yorkshire{  represented,  that  if  the 
bill  should  pass,  the  English  iron  would  be  under- 
sold ;  consequently  a  great  number  of  furnaces  and 
forges  would  be  discontinued :  in  that  case  the 
woods  used  for  fuel  would  stand  ancut,  and  the 
tanners  be  deprived  of  oak  bark  sufficient  for  the 
continuance  and  support  of  their  occupation.  They 
nevertheless  owned,  that  should  the  duty  be  re- 
moved from  pig-iron  only,  no  such  consequence 
could  be  apprehended ;  because,  should  the  num- 
ber of  furnaces  be  lessened,  that  of  forges  would  be 
increased.  This  was  likewise  the  plea  urged  in 
divers  remonstrances  by  masters  of  iron-works, 
gentlemen,  and  freeholders,  who  had  tracts  of  wood 
land  in  their  possession.  The  owners,  proprietors, 
and  farmers  of  furnaces  and  iron  forges,  belonging 
to  Sheffield  and  its  neighbourhood,  enlarged  upon 
the  great  expense  thoy  had  incurred  in  erecting 
and  supporting  iron-works,  by  means  of  which  great 
numbers  of  his  majesty's  subjects  were  comfortably 
supported.  They  expressed  their  apprehension, 
that  should  the  bfll  pass  into  a  law,  it  could  not  in 
any  degree  lessen  the  consumption  of  Swedish  Iron, 
which  was  used  for  purposes  which  neither  the 
American  nor  British  iron  would  answer ;  but  that 
the  proposed  encouragement,  considering  the  plenty 
and  cheapness  of  wood  in  America,  would  enable 
the  colonies  to  undersell  the  British  iron,  a  branch 
of  traffic  which  would  be  totally  destroyed,  to  the 
ruin  of  many  thousand  labourers,  who  would  be 
compelled  to  seek  their  livelihood  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. They  likewise  suggested,  tbat  if  all  the  iron 
manufacturers  of  Great  Britain  should  be  obliged  to 
depend  upon  a  supply  of  iron  from  the  plantations, 
which  must  ever  be  rendered  precarious  by  the 
hazard  of  the  seas  and  the  enemy,  the  manufactures 
would  probably  decay  for  want  of  materials,  and 
many  thousand  families  be  reduced  to  want  and 
misery.  On  the  other  Band,  the  ironmongers  and 
smiths  belonging  to  the  flourishing  town  of  Bir- 
mingham in  Warwickshire,  presented  a  petition, 
declaring,  That  the  bill  would  be  of  great  benefit  to 
the  trade  of  the  nation,  as  it  would  enable  the 
colonists  to  make  larger  returns  of  their  own  pro- 
'dace,  and  encourage  them  to  take  a  greater  quantity 
of  the  British  manufactures.  They  affirmed,  that 
all  the  Iron-works  in  the  island  of  Great  Britain  did 
not  supply  half  the  quantity  of  that  metal  suffidenJ 
to  carry  on  the  manuntcture ;  that  if  this  deficiency 
could  be  supplied  from  the  colonies  in  America,  the 
importation  would  cease,  and  considerable  sums  of 
money  be  saved  to  the  nation.  They  observed,  that 
the  importation  of  iron  from  America  could  no  more 
affect  the  iron-works  and  freeholders  of  the  king  ■ 
dom  than  the  like  quantity  Imported  from  any  other 
country ;  but  they  prayed  that  the  people  of 
America  might  be  restrained,  from  erecting  slitting 
or  rolling-mills,  or  forges  for  plating  iron,  as  they 
would  interfere  with  the  manufacturers  of  Great 
Britain. 
Many  remonstrances  to  the  same  effect  were  pre- 
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Mated  from  different  parte  of  the  kingdom  ;  rad.it 
appeared,  upon  the  most  exact  inquiry,  that  the 
encouragement  of  American  iron  would  prove  ex- 
tremely beneficial  to  the  kingdom,  as  it  had  beea\ 
found,  upon  trial,  applicable  to  all  the  uses  of  Swe- 
dish iron,  and  a*  good  fan  every  respect  as  the  pro- 
dace  of  that  country. 

Note  TV,  p.  883. 

On ■  of  the  meat  remarkable  acta  which  pasted  fan 
the  coarse  of  this  session,  was  that  for  regulating 
the  commencement  of  the  year,  and  correcting  the 
calendar,  according  to  the  Gregorian  computation 
which  had  been  adopted  by  all  other  nations  in 
Europe.  By  this  new  law  it  was  decreed  that  the 
new  year  should  begin  on  the  first  day  of  January, 
and  that  eleven  intermediate  nominal  days,  between 
the  second  and  fourteenth  days  of  September,  1752, 
should  for  that  time  be  omitted ;  so  mat  the  day 
succeeding  the  second  should  be  denominated  the 
fourteenth  of  that  month.  By  this  establishment  of 
the  new  style,  the  equinoxes  and  solstices  will  hap- 
pen nearly  on  the  same  nominal  days  on  which 
they  fell  in  the  year  324,  at  the  council  of  Nice ; 
•and  die  correspondence  between  the  English  mer- 
chants and  those  of  foreign  countries,  wiD  be  greatly 
facilitated,  with  respect  to  the  dates  of  letters 
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forces  ate ;  and  anal  be  sni 


Note  UU,  bid. 

Am  indulgent  parent  was  poisoned  by  his  only 
daughter,  on  whom,  besides  other  marks  of  tender- 
ness and  paternal  affection,  he  had  bestowed  a 
liberal  education,  which  greatly  aggravated  her 
guilt  and  ingratitude.  Another  young  woman  was 
concerned  in  the  assassination  ef  her  own  undo, 
who  had  been  her  constant  benefactor  and  sole 
guardian.  A  poor  old  woman,  baring,  from  the 
Ignorance  and  superstition  of  her  neighbours,  in- 
eurred  the  suspicion  of  sorcery  and  witchcraft,  was 
murdered  in  Hertfordshire  by  the  populace,  with 
all  the  wantonness  of  barbarity.  Rape  and  murder 
were  perpetrated  upon  an  unfortunate  woman  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and  an  innocent  man 
suffered  death  for  this  complicated  outrage,  while 
the  real  criminals  assisted  at  his  execution,  heard 
him  appeal  to  heaven  for  his  innocence,  and,  in  the 
character  of  friends,  embraced  him,  while  he  stood 
on  the  brink  of  eternity. 

»  Note  W,  p.  S4t. 

Skvxbal  European  nations  had  settlements  at 
Surat,  which  was  one  of  the  most  frequented  cities 
of  the  East,  from  the  great  concourse  of  Mahometan 
pilgrims,  who  make  it  their  road  from  India,  in  their 
visits  to  the  tomb  of  their  prophet  at  Mecca.  In 
order  to  keep  the  'seas  clear  of  pirates  between 
Surat  and  the  gulph  of  Arabia  and  Persia,  the  mo- 
gul had  been  at  the  annual  expense  of  a  large  ship 
fitted  out  on  purpose  to  carry  the  pilgrims  to  Judder, 
which  is  within  a  small  distance  of  Mecca.  For  the 
security  of  this  ship,  as  well  as  to  protect  the  trade 
of  Surat,  he  granted  to  his  admiral,  tbeytoVtee,  chief 
of  a  colony  or  caftrees,  or  blacks,  a  revenue  called 
the  tanka,  to  the  value  of  three  lacks  of  rupees, 
amounting  to  above  thirty  seven  thousand  pounds, 
arising  partly  from  the  adjacent  lands,  and  partly 
from  the  rerenues  of  Surat,  which  were  paid  him 
yearly  by  the  governor  of  the  castle,  who  is  appoint- 
ed by  the  mogul  to  keep  the  city  under  proper  sub- 
jection, -without,  however,  interfering  with  the 
government  of  it. 

Note  WW,  j».  350. 

The  ministry  having  resolved  to  send  a  body  ef 
forces  to  America,  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the 
provincial  troops  raised  on  that  continent,  it  became 
necessary  that  the  mutiny  act  should  be  rendered 
more  clear  and  extensive.  When  this  bill,  there- 
fore, fell  under  consideration,  it  was  improved  with 
a  new  clause,  providing,  "  That  all  officers  and  sol- 
diers of  any  troops  being  mustered  and  in  pay, 
which  are  or  shall  be  raised  in  any  of  the  British 
provinces  in  America,  by  authority  of  the  respective 

governors  or  governments  thereof,  shall,  at  all 
mes,  and  m  all  places,  when  they  happen  to  Join 
or  act  in  conjunction  with  his  majesty's  British 
forces,  be  liable  to  martial  law  and  discipline,  in  like 


Note  XX,  f>.  MB. 

Th«  king*  on  his  side,  promised  to  pay  to  the 
landgrave  for  these  succours,  eighty  crowns  banco, 
by  way  of  levy-money,  for  every  trooper  or  dragoon 
duly  armed  and  mounted,  and  thirty  crowns)  banes) 
for  every  foot  soldier  ;  the  crown  to  be  reckoned  at 
fifty-three  sols  of  Holland,  or  at  four  shfUrngs  and 
nine-pence  three  farthings  English  money;  and 
also  to  nay  to  bis  serene  highness,  for  dee  eight 
thousand  men,  an  annual  subsidy  of  a  handrod 
and  fifty  thousand  crowns  banco,  during  the  four 
years,  to  commence  from  the  day  of  signing  the 
treaty ;  which  subsidy  was  to  be  mcreased  to  three 
hundred  thousand  crowns  yearly,  from  the  time  ef 
requiring  the  troops,  to  the  time  of  their 
into  British  pay ;  and  in  case  of  their  being  < 
ed,  the  said  subsidy  of  three  hundred 
crowns  was  then  to  revive  and  be  continued  during 
too  residue  of  the  term :  but,  if  twelve  thousand 
men  were  demanded  and  furnished,  I 
was  then  to  be  increased  in  proportion ;  and  in  ■ 
the  king  of  Great  Britain  should  at  any 
fit  to  send  back  these  troops,  before  the  expiration 
of  the  treaty,  notice  thereof  was  to  be  given  to  sis 
serene  highness  three  months  before-ha 
month's  pay  was  to  be  allowed  them  for 
turn,  and  they  were  to  be  furnished  gratis  with  the 
necessary  transport  vessels. 

Note  YY,  p.  369. 

It  is  with  pleasure  we  seine  this  oprwrtaauty  of 
recording  an  instance  of  gallantry  and  patriotism  in 
a  British  officer,  which  would  have  done  b< 
to  the  character  of  a  Roman  tribune. 
Cunningham,  an  accomplished  young 
who  acted  as  engineer  in  second  at  afro 
preferred  to  a  majority  at  home,  and  recalled  to  hu 
regiment  by  an  express  order,  had  repaired  with 
his  family  to  Nice  m  Italy  where  he  waited  for  the 
opportunity  of  a  ship  bound  for  England,  when  he 
received  certain  intelligence  that  the  French  arma- 
ment was  destined  for  the  place  he  had  auttted. 
His  lady,  whom  he  tenderly  loved,  wns  juat  dearer. 
ed,  and  two  of  bis  children  were  dangerously  sH  ef 
the  small-pox.    He  recollected  that  the  chief  eav 

fineer  of  Minorca  was  infirm,  and  indeed  disabled 
y  the  gout,  and  that  many  things  were 
the  defence  of  the  fortress.  His  seal  for  the  i 
and  service  of  his  country  immediately  trim 
over  the  calls  of  tenderness  and  of  nature, 
ponded  a  considerable  sum  of  money  in 
timber  for  the  platforms,  and  other  n< 
the  garrison ;  hired  a  ship  for  transporting  them 
thither;  and  tearing  himself  from  ids  wife  and 
children,  thus  left  among  strangers  in 
country,  embarked  again  for  Minorca,  where 
knew  he  should  be  in  a  peculiar  manner  exposed 
to  all  the  dangers  of  a  furious  siege.  In  the  course 
of  this  desperate  service  he  acquitted  himself  with 
that  vigilance,  skill,  and  active  courage,  which  he 
had  on  divers  former  occasions  displayed,  until  the 
assault  was  siren  to  the  queen's  bastion ;  when 
mixing  with  the  enemy,  sword  in  hand,  he  was  dis- 
abled In  his  right  arm  by  the  shot  of  a  musket  and 
the  thrust  of  a  bayonet.  His  behaviour  was  so  ac- 
ceptable to  bis  sovereign,  that  when  be  returned  to 
England  he  was  preferred  to  the  rank  of  colonel  at 
the  Guards.  He  afterwards  acted  as  chief  engineer 
in  the  attempts  and  descents  which  were  made  on 
the  French  coast.  Though  grievously  maimed,  he 
accepted  the  same  office  in  the  expedition  to  Oi 
loupe,  where  he  died  universally  regretted. 

Note  ZZ,  y>.  3fl. 

When  the  French  ambassador  relumed  to 
don,  he  proposed  that  orders  should  be  i 
despatched  to  the  English  governors  In 
with  express  orders  to  desist  from  any  new 
taking,  and  all  acts  of  hostility ;  but  with  regard  to 
the  lands  on  the  Ohio,  to  put,  without  delay,  mat. 
ters  on  the  same  footing  in  which  they  stood  before 
the  late  war,  that  the  respective  claims  of  both 
tlons  might  be  amicably  referred  to  the  eonsnuunai 
at  Paris.    The  British  court  agreed  to  the 

i,  and  the  damnation  of  the  disputes  by  the 


■SfS! 


mlnlsfcen  of  the  two  cn< 


id  tho  aitiution  prescribed  by  the  bun 
om.nre.ed  by  ehst  of  Ali.ta-Chii.Hls.  1 
midl»<i^r  fciitoad  0/  comurrtng  with  thia  condi- 
tion, prodaced  an  evasive  drift  of  a  preliminary 
convention,  mid  this  wai  answered  by  ■  cot.ni.r- 
propoaal.  At  length  tbe  ambassador  of  Prince,  de- 
nuded, U  preliminary  conditions,  that  Great  Bri 

tain  would  renounce  all  endm  to  tbe  ad   "~   *  jf 

■he  riTor  St.  ldnni.ee,  and  the  lakes  th  ,0 

twenty  leagues  of  country  lying  alone  if 

Pundy,  which  fllscr.ren   Aeadii,  or  Hi  .  ; 

ud  111  the  Tend  between  the  rtrer.  Ob  1- 

biebe.     A  memorial  was  afierwarda  p  n 


the  commission  eatabUalied  hi  Paris,  forterojfniiiog 
amicably  (he  dlepotei  in  Notth  America,  tho  French 
invaded  Nova  Scotia,  erected;  three  foi 


NOTfiS. 

1  Ally  pat 


me  nnciisn  settlement  u  tiauxax,  uaii  ensy  net 
been  prevented  :  that  the  lite  hostilities  were  com 
milted  noon  Lis  Britannic  rosjcaly'i  subjects  en  (be 
Ohio  ui  Indian  lakes,  where  the  foremen  ap- 
pointed by  the  French  lint,  without  any  shadow  of 
right,  prohibited  the  Engli.h  from  trading ;  seised 
their  trader!  by  force,  and  Mint  them  prisoner,  to 
France  I  Invaded  the  terriiortee  of  Viriinla,  attack- 
ed a  fort  that  covered  It*  frontier,  and  to  aecure 
their  usurpations,  erected  with  an  armed  force,  n 
chain  of  forti  on  the  lend*  which  they  had  invaded  ; 
that  hit  Britannic  majeoly  bad  coimileined  of  these 
bn.tiliries  to  the  court  of  VeniilVei,  but  wilhout 
effect ;  so  that  he  found  falmaelf  ohlif  ad  to  provide 
for  the  lecorlty  of  hi*  idbjecr*  ;  and  ai  tbe  en- 
croachment, made  by  France  were  hostile,  it  could 
never  be  unlawful,  or  irrecoecilcable  wiih  the  as- 
surance of  bii  majesty's  peaceable  diaposltji 


England. 

7V  r.Um.  Gm.  Fbir**,  or.  In  hi!  absent*,  i_  .   . 
"rr  fm  Chief  in  hit  Majtttfi  garrtion  if 


I  am  commanded  to  acquaint  you,  that 
majeaty'a  pleaaore  that  yea  receive  into  yi 

rtsoa  lor*  Robert  Bertie1,  refitment  to  1 , 

there  ■  and  In  case  yen  abould  apprehend  that  the 
French  intend  to  make  any  attempt  upon  bit  au- 
JhI)')  lalandofMinorca.H  labia  majesty's  pleas- 
ure, that  you  make  a  detachment  outof  Ihe  rroonala 
jroor  garrtsor '  '"  -  '-.-«'...-   ...1 


.abattaliou.tobeco 


to  be  pat 


To  Utut.   Gtn.  Fouir.or,!* , 

roamwadrr  in  OUT  la  Hi   Maietttfi  i< 
if  Cloraftar. 


to  lord  ftobert  Berber  r 


n  and  children   belongiu 


ten  you  are  now  to  aaaka 
andrvd,  moo  out  or  your  01 
;  and  also  another  deui 
1  and  Faumare'i  regimen 
id  the  fleet  fe>  lbs  relief 
der  baa  been  comfdted  wil 


v—.,  . 3  abated  nf  Ibla  respect 

"1  Fnl5?mi!esJ  "quern,  end  tbe  court  of  Vienna, 
10  affirmed,  that  sentinels  were  posted,  within 
a   palace  where  the  qneon    and  royal  family  Te- 

where  tho  paper*  relating  te  foreign  transections 
nailed.     The   keys    of  thja  cabinet   were 


e  employmenta,  ar 

ihed  by  the  kins  < 
of  attain  In   get 


J  of  Fmeala  for  the  adminla- 

n   general.      When   the    queen 

lis  pr in co  to  remore  the  acnrjuela  posted 

paface,  and  contiguous  passages.  Hgrce- 

d  towards  the  royal  family,  the  ling 
•  cnarde  to  be  doubled,  and  «t  an 
naand  of  her  majesty  the  keyi  of  tha 
net,    Tha  queen  obtained  thia  officer's 

.,  _lt   tho  doarn  lhauld  be  lealsd  an  j  but 

afterwarda  ha  retnmed  with  brderi  to  break  tVem 
open :  then  her  majeaty,  placinf  heraelf  before  tbe 
dour,  aald,  abe  trusted  an  much  to  tha  promise  of 
fheklngor  Proaaria,  thai  she  could  not  behove  he  had 
given  men  orders.  The  oIVcr  declaring  that  bis 
order*  were  pbaitlre,  and  that  bo  durst  not  disobey 
them,  the  coo  u'nued  In  the  same  place,  deolarine, 
that  if  violence  wu  to  bo  vied,  he  meat  begin  with 
her.  The  officer  roturnlng  to  acquaint  the  king 
wiLb  what  had  passed,  her  majeily  conjured  Ibe 
minliten  of  Prusala  and  England  to  reiniud  his 
majeaty  of  bis   promiae  ;   but  ber  representations 

to  use  force,  in  spile  of  the  qpposltion  she  might 
make    against    it  m   person.      T\iv    queen,  nndldg 

:edf  tbe  choata  bmkn  n«i.  and 
all  the  pi -~r_..i 


die  ;  and  1  wHJ  l^riTrire  end'  dTeVkfa  honour '  Tha 

Let  your  council  of  war  determine  whether  you 
must  lurrenoar  prisoners  nf  war,  fall  by  tbe  sword, 
or  die  by  famine-  May  yoni  reanlutinna,  if  poaslnle, 
be  caudncted  by  humanity  :  whaterer  they  may  be. 
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thing,  namely*  not  to  carry  arms  against  me  or  my 
allioa.  I  pray  God  may  have  you,  Mr.  Maresehal, 
in  his  holy  keeping.  Given  at  Konigstoin,  the  14th 
of  October,  1750. 

"AUGUSTUS,  Rex. 
"  To  tt»  V«lrit-MoMchal  uur  Count  BatowsU." 

Note  ST),  p.  385. 

Rear-admiral  Know  lis  being,  in  the  month 
of  December,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
forty  nine,  tried  at  Deptford,  before  a  court-martial, 
for  nils  behaviour  in  and  relating  to  an  action  which 
happened  on  the  first  day  of  October  in  the  pre- 
ceding year,  between  a  British  squadron  under  his 
command,  and  a  squadron  of  Spain,  die  court  was 
unanimously  of  opinion,  that  the  said  Knowles, 
while  he  was  standing  for  the  enemy,  might,  by  a 
different  disposition  of  bis  squadron,  have  begun 
the  attack  with  six  ships  as  early  in  the  day  as  four 
of  them  were  engaged ;  and  that,  therefore,  by  bis 
neglecting  so  to  do,  he  gave  the  enemy  a  manifest 
advantage :  that  the  said  Knowles  remained  on 
board  the  ship  Cornwall  with  his  flag,  after  she 
was  disabled  from  continuing  the  action,  though  he 
might,  upon  her  being  disabled,  hare  shifted  his 
flag  on  board  another  ship ;  and  the  court  were 
unanimously  of  opinion,  he  ought  to  hare  done  so, 
In  order  to  have  conducted  and  directed,  during 
the  whole  action,  die  motions  of  the  squadron  in- 
trusted to  his  care  and  conduct.  Upon  considera- 
tion of  the  whole  conduct  of  the  said  Knowles,  re- 
lating to  that  action,  the  court  did  unanimously 
agree  that  he  fell  under  part  of  the  fourteenth 
article  of  the  articles  of  war.  namely,  the  word 
negligence,  and  no  other ;  and  also  under  the  twenty- 
third  article. — The  court,  therefore,  unanimously 
adjudged,  that  he  should  be  reprimanded  for  not 
bringing  up  the  squadron  in  closer  order  than  he 
did,  and  not  beginning  the  attack  with  as  great 
force  as  he  might  have  done  ;  and  also  for  not  shift- 
ing his  flag,  upon  the  Cornwall's  being  disabled. 

Note  3  E,  p.  388. 

It  was  enacted,  that  persons  pawning,  exchang- 
ing, or  disposing  of  goods,  without  leave  of  the 
owner,  should  suffer  in  the  penalty  of  twenty  shil- 
lings; and,  on  non-payment,  be  committed  for 
fourteen  days  to  hard  labour ;  afterwards,  if  the 
money  could  not  then  be  paid,  to  be  whipped  pub- 
licly in  the  house  of  correction,  or  such  other  place 
as  the  justice  of  the  peace  should  appoint,  on  pub- 
lication of  the  prosecutor  :  that  every  pawnbroker 
should  make  entry  of  the  person's  name  and  place 
of  abode  who  pledges  any  goods  with  him ;  and  the 
pledger,  if  he  required  it,  should  hare  a  duplicate 
of  that  entry  :  that  a  pawnbroker  receiving  linen 
or  apparel  intrusted  to  others  to  bo  washed  or 
mended,  should  forfeit  double  the  sum  lent  upon 
It,  and  restore  the  goods  :  that  upon  oath  of  any 
person  whose  goods  are  unlawfully  pawned  or 
exchanged,  the  justice  should  issue  a  warrant  to 
search  the  suspected  person's  house  ;  and  upon  re- 
fusal of  admittance  the  officer  might  break  open  die 
door:  that  goods  pawned  for  any  sum  not  exceeding 
ten  pounds  might  be  recovered  within  two  years, 
the  owner  making  oath  of  the  pawning,  and  tender- 
ing the  principal,  interest,  and  charges  :  that  goods 
remaining  unredeemed  for  two  years  should  be 
forfeited  and  sold,  the  overplus  to  be  accounted  for 
to  the  owner  on  demand. 

Note  3  F,  ibid. 

It  likewise  imported,  that  all  contracts  or  agree- 
ments made  between  clothiers  and  weavers,  in 
respect  to  wages,  should,  from  and  after  the  first 
of  may,  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  seven,  be  valid,  notwithstanding  any  rate 
established,  or  to  be  established;  but  that  these 
contracts  or  agreements  should  extend  only  to  the 
actual  prices  or  rates  of  workmanship  or  wages ; 
and  not  to  the  payment  thereof  in  any  other  manner 
than  in  money  ;  and  that  if  any  clothier  should  re- 
fuse or  neglect  to  pay  the  weaver  the  wages  or 
price  agreed  on,  in  money,  within  two  days  after 
the  work  should  be  performed  and  delivered,  the 
same  being  demanded,  should  forfeit  forty  shil- 
lings for  every  such  offence. 


JVW*SG,p.SM. 


Admiral  F- 


-s**  reason* for  motslgntmgtke 


rant /tor  admiral  Bynft  execution. 

"  It  may  be  thought  great  presumption  fa  me  to 
differ  from  so  great  authority  as  that  of  the  twelve 
judges  ;  but  when  a  man  is  called  upon  to  sign  hie 
name  to  an  act  which  is  to  give  authority  to  the 
shedding  of  blood,  he  ought  to  be  guided  by  sua 
own  conscience,  and  not  by  the  opinions  of  other 
men. 

"  In  the  case  before  us,  it  is  not  the  merit  of  ad- 
miral Byng  that  I  consider :  whether  he  deserves 
death  or  not,  is  not  a  question  for  me  to  decide  ; 
but  whether  or  not  bis  life  can  be  taken  away  by  the 
sentence  pronounced  on  him  by  the  court-martial, 
and  after  having  so  clearly  explained  their  motives 
for  pronouncing  such  a  sentence,  is  the  point  which 
alone  has  employed  my  serious  consideration- 

M  The  twelfth  article  of  war,  on  which  admiral 
Byng's  sentence  is  grounded,  says  (according  to  my 
understanding  of  its  meaning,)  *  That  every  pense, 
who,  in  time  of  action,  shall  withdraw,  keep  heck, 
or  not  come  into  fight,  or  do  his  utmost,  &c  through 
motives  of  cowardice,  negligence,  or  disaffeetioa, 
shall  suffer  death.'  The  court-martial  does,  in  ex- 
press words,  acquit  admiral  Byng  of  cowardice  and 
disaffection,  and  does  not  name  the  word  negli- 
gence. Admiral  Byng  does  not,  as  I  conceive,  foil 
under  the  letter  or  description  of  the  twelfth  article 
of  war.  It  may  be  said,  that  negligence  is  w^p*-^ 
though  the  word  is  not  mentioned,  otherwise  the 
court-martial  would  not  have  brought  his  offence 
under  the  twelfth  article,  bavin?  acquitted  *^-t 
of  cowardice  and  disaffection.  But  Xc  most  be 
acknowledged  that  the  negligence  implied  cannot 
be  wilful  negligence  ;  for  wilful  negligence  m  ad- 
miral Byng's  situation,  must  have  proceeded  either 
from  cowardice  or  disaffection,  and  he  is  expressly 
acquitted  of  both  these  crimes;  besides,  these 
crimes,  which  are  implied  only,  and  not  named, 
may  indeed  justify  suspicion  and  private  opinion, 
but  cannot  satisfy  the  conscience  m  case  of  blood. 

"  Admiral  Byng's  fate  was  referred  to  a  court- 
martial,  his  life  and  death  were  left  to  their  opin- 
ions. The  court-martial  condemn  him  to  death, 
because,  as  they  expressly  say.  they  were  ander  a 
necessity  of  doing  so  by  reason  of  the  letter  of  the 
law,  the  severity  of  which  they  complained  of,  be- 
cause it  admits  of  no  mitigation.  The  cenrtanartial 
expressly  say,  that  for  the  sake  of  their  ronaricsMcn, 
as  well  as  in  justice  to  the  prisoner,  they  most  ear- 
nestly recommend  him  to  his  majesty  for  mercy ; 
it  is  evident,  then,  that  in  the  opinions  and  eon- 
sciences  of  the  judges,  he  was  not  deeexvmg  of 
death. 

"The  question  then  is,  shall  the  opinions  or  ne- 
cessities of  the  court-martial  determine  suhniral 
Byng's  fate  f  If  it  should  be  the  latter,  he  wiD  be 
executed  contrary  to  the  intentions  and  meaning  of 
his  judges ;  if  the  former,  his  life  is  not  forfeited. 
His  judges  declare  him  not  deserving  of  death;  but. 
mistaking  either  the  meaning  of  the  law,  or  tite 
nature  of  his  offence,  they  bring  him  under  an  ar- 
ticle of  war,  which,  according  to  their  own  descrip- 
tion of  his  offence,  he  does  not,  I  conceive,  foil 
under :  and  then  they  condemn  him  to  death,  be- 
cause, as  they  say,  the  law  admits  of  nu  mitigation. 
Can  a  man's  life  be  taken  away  by  such  a  sentence  f 
I  would  not  willingly  be  misunderstood,  and  have 
it  believed  that  I  judge  admiral  Byng's  deserts : 
that  was  the  business  of  a  court-martial,  and  it  is 
my  duty  only  to  act  according  to  my  conscience ; 
which,  after  deliberate  consideration,  im-rnml  by 
die  best  light  a  poor  understanding  can  afford  it, 
remains  still  in  doubt,  and  therefore  I  cannot  can- 
sent  to  sign  a  warrant  whereby  the  sentence  of  the 
court-martial  may  be  carried  into  execution ;  for  I 
cannot  help  thinking,  that  however  criminal  ad 
miral  Byng  may  be,  his  hie  is  not  forfeited  by  that 
sentence.  I  do  not  mean  to  find  fault  with  other 
men's  opinions ;  all  I  endeavour  at  is,  to  give  rea- 
sons for  my  own ;  and  all  I  desire  or  wish  u,  that  I 
may  not  be  misunderstood ;  I  do  not  pretend  to 
judge  admiral  Byng's  deserts,  nor  to  give  any  opin- 
ion on  the  propriety  of  the  act. 


u 


Signed  6th  Feb.  1757,  at  the  Admiralty. 

"  J.  P S 


Only  the  .- 

. My  infantry  ..„ . 

AH  mj  oaTalry  wen  preeent,  and  kite  spectators, 
emcwptini-  •  bold  push  by  my  household  troops,  and 
mm  dragoons.  rerdlnandV  attacked  without  pow- 
der; the  enemy,  in  return,  were  not  sparing  of 
tr-eire.     They  had  the  advantage  of  a  rising  ground, 

"*    '  *    "'  Ttillery. 

,y  their 


nay  worthy  bl 


3__  ra 

ib  thi*  day.     ]  onffht  to 


aay  yon  of  thia  Inane,  which  baa  only  lho 
ofBrandcnbargh  for  lla  dbiectt  The  great 
rank!  bo  anjaaanl  lo  soe   his   grandson  at 


fiS 


the  Avdiwji,   a 


Ilia  majesty,  the  king  of  DeuMrk,  touched  with 
tl.o  olatmaaaa  of  th*  coantrle*  of  BreBten  and  Ver- 
dWn,  to  which  he  has  always  panted  hia  special 

CanjJBlaa  from  being  any  longer  the  theatre  of  war, 
to  spare  alao  the  effiision  of  blond  hi  the  armies 
which  are  ready  to  dispute  tha  possession  thereof; 
hath  employed  tan  mediation  by  the  ministry  at  the 
ormnt  da  Lynar.  Kla  royal  highness  the  dnke  of 
CumberLand,  general  of  tbe  amy  of  tha  allies,  on 
taw  one  part,  and  hit  excellency  the  mamachal  data 
de  fUcbelieu,  nantd  of  tha  tine  of  France's  foroas 
In  Germany,  DO  the  other,  hare,  in  conalderation  of 
the  katerreutwn  of  hia  Danish  majesty,  reapecoreiy 
•■najni  their  w*r*of  honour  to  Urn  count  de  Lynar, 
to  abide  by  the  contention/  hereafter  stipulated; 
and  ha,  the  count  de  Lynar,  correspond  ently  to  (be 
■nssnaiiiialli  rftaa  Una  bis  master's  intention,  ob- 
Uana  himself  to  procure  the  guarantee  mentioned  in 


Bookeeonrg,  sball  be  sent  home  ;  and  na  It  it  neuea- 
aery  to  settie  particularly  their  mnrch  to  the  respec- 
tire  countriea,  a  icneral  officer  of  each  nation  shall 
be  sent  from  Use  army ft  On  allies,  with  whom  shall 

ceDeney  tne  dnke  de  I .-   ... 

countries,  where  they  sball  be  placed 
ed  as   shall  be  agreed  upon  between 

France  and  their  respect!  re  sorareigns. 
la  royal  UghueaB  the  dnke  " 


de  Bicheueit  to  go  to  tl 


III.  HI.  royal  MgU 
hgeebrmaelftnpas. 


a  font  and  sin 


i  of  his  majeaty  tbe  Usl  of  Denmark,  wiu 
rittina  any  act  of  hostility  ;  nor,  on  the  at 
,  ahull  they  be  exposed  to  any  of  the  Fro 


coarraiency  of  tha  cant 
lot  extend  beyond  half  a 
league,  or  a  league,  from  the  place,  according  to 
the  Datura  of  the  around  or  circumstances,  which  ■ 
sbaU  be  fairly  settled  by  the  oommiaiuriee.  The 
rest  of  the   Hauarerian   army   shall  in    and  tak* 

«  Harlan  in  tbe  country  beyond  the  Elbe  ;  and,  to 
tcilibtte  the  march  of  those  troops,  hia  excellency 
the  duke  de  Richebeu  shall  concert  with  a  general 
offleer,  sent  from  the  HanoTerian  array,  the  route 
they  shall  take ;  obliging  bfawlf  to  cite  tha  neces- 
sary passporls  and  security  for  the  tree  passage  of 
them,  and  their  baggage,  to  the  places  of  their  des- 
tination;  hia  royal  high  aces  the  duke  of  Otuabeiiand 
reserving  to  bimaelf  the  liberty  of  negotiating  be- 
tween the  two  con  via  for  an  extexsnon  of  those 
quarters.      As    to   tbe   French    tru.,p.     they  shell 

Verden,  till  the  dnuultrre  recennUiation  of  the  two 
I  vTa  "he  aforesaid  uncles  are  to  ha  executed 
Corp*  wuiehare  detached  from  it,  paiucvi'larl  j  nana 
which  ii  at  Buck  Hch-nu.,  and  tha  Delghbowhood, 
shall  retire  under  Su.de  In  th*  space  of  tight  aad 
forty  hours.  The  French  array  •hall  net  ■——  the 
rirer  Oste,  hi  tha  dutcby  of  Bremen,  all 
be  regulated.  It  shall,  besides,  keep  all 
and  countries  of  which  it  i>  n  pc— esaioo  ; 


icrlaad,  and   his  a) 


1  the  camp  it  Csnter-Seren.  Bent.  8,  17HI 
(Signed)  IV]  (,1,1AM. 


Upon  tie  representation  n 


ion,    tha    following 

oeueney  the  more- 


_  and  duitribnO 


ii.  ii : 

ofLun 


rtug'prV.sed'b'y  *f 


id  bia  royal  highness  t 

gas  to  cause  fifteen  battalions  and  six  squadrons 

paaa  the  Elbe,  and  the  whole  body  of  hunters, 

and  the  remaining  ten  battalion!  and  twenty-eight 

squadrons  shall  be  placid  hi  the  town  of  S  tadc,  and 

•rbJcG  (hall  be  marked  by  posts  from  tha  mouth  of 
the  Liche  In  the  Elbe,  to  the  month  of  the  Elmer- 
beck  in  the  liter  Date ;  prorided  always,  that  the 
Hid  ten  battalion*  and  twenty-eight  squadrons  shall 
be  OMrtered  there  as  thoy  are  at  the  time  of  sign, 
tag  this  courentlon,  and  sball  not  be  recruited  under 
any  pretext,  or  anemented  in  any  cue ;  and  tble 
clause  la  particularly  guaranteed  by  the  count  da 
Lynar  in  the  name  of  hie  Danish  majesty. 

111.  Upon  tbe  representation  of  his  royal  hi  guneee 
the  duke  of  Cumberland,  that  the  army  and  th* 
detached  corps  cannot  both  retire  under  Stade  in 
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eight  and  fatty  boon,  agreeable  to 
his  excellency  o^  iiiaresokal  duke  de  Rieheneuhalh 
signified,  that  he  will  grant  tbem  proper  time,  pro- 
elded  the  corpa  encamped  at  Back  Schauta,  aa 
wall  as  the  amy  encamped  at  Bremen-warden,  be- 
gin then*  march  to  retire  In  four  and  twenty 
after  signing  the  convention*  The 
for  other  arrangement*,  and  the  execution  of  the 
articles  concerning  the  respective  Unto,  shall  be 
serded  between  nontenant-general  Sporeken,  and 
the  marquis  de  Vfllentar,  first  lientenantgeneral  of 
theksng'o  army. 
■**"    Done,  ftc. 

Note  9  K,  p.  435. 


Tn«  letter,  which  was  written  in 
nave  translated,  for  the  reader's  satisfaction. 

M  1  am  informed  that  the  design  of  a  treaty  of 
neutrality  for  the  electorate  of  Hanover  is  not  yet 
mid  aside.  Is  it  possible  mat  your  majesty  can  have 
ao  little  fortitude  and  constancy,  as  to  be  dispirited 
by  a  small  reverse  of  fortune  t    Are  affairs  so  ruin 
on*  that  they  cannot  be  repaired  t     I  hope  youi 
nmJBstji  will  cenaider  the  atop  you  have  made  me 
hazard,  and  remember  that  you  are  the  sole  cause 
of  these  misfortunes  that  now  Impend  over  my 
head     I  should  never  have  abandoned  the  alliance 
of  France,  but  for  your  flattering  assurances.    1  do 
not  now  repent  of  the  treaty  I  have  concluded  with 
you*  majesty ;  but  I  expect  yon  will  not  inglorious 
iy  leeon  me  at  the  mercy  of  my  enemies,  after  hav 
ing  Brought  upon  me  an  the  force  of  Europe.     1 
depend  upon  your  adhering  to  your  repeated  en 
spujeutanjts  of  the  twenty-sixth  of  last  month,  and 
that  y$e>will  listen  to  no  treaty  in  which  I  am  no* 
comprehended." 

Note  3  L,  p.  429. 

It  was  enacted,  That  every  person  subscribing 
for  five  hundred  pounds  should  be  entitled  to  four 
hundred  and  fifty  in  annuities,  and  fifty  pounds  in 
lottery  tickets,  and  so  in  proportion  for  a  greater  or 
leaser  sum;  that  the  lottery  should  consist  of  tickets 
of  the  value  of  ten  pounds  each,  in  a  proportion  not 
exceeding  eight  blanks  to  a  prise ;  the  blanks  to  be 
of  the  value  of  six  pounds  each ;  the  blanks  and 
prises  to  bear  an  interest  after  the  rate  of  three 

Kunds  per  cent,  to  commence  from  the  first  day  of 
nuary,  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  nine ;  and  that  the  sum  of  four  millions 
five  hundred  thousand  pounds,  to  be  raised  by  an- 
nuities, should  bear  an  interest  after  the  rate  of 
three jpoonds  ten  shillings  percent,  from  the  fifth 
day  of  July  in  the  present  year ;  which  annuities 
should  stand  reduced  to  three  pounds  per  cent,  after 
the  expiration  of  twenty  four  years,  and  afterwards 
be  redeemable  in  the  whole,  or  in  part,  by  sums  not 
less  than  five  hundred  thousand  pounds,  at  one 
time :  six  months'  notice  having  been  first  given  of 
such  payments  respectively ;  that  any  subscriber 
might,  on  or  before  the  twenty  ninth  day  of  April, 
make  a  deposit  of  ten  pounds  per  cent,  on  such 
sum  as  he  should  choose  to  subscribe  towards  rais- 
ing these  five  millions,  with  the  cashiers  of  the  bank, 
as  a  seeuritv  for  his  future  payments  on  the  days 
appointed  for  that  purpose ;  that  the  several  sums 
so  received  by  the  cashiers  should  be  paid  into  the 
receipt  of  the  exchequer,  to  be  applied  from  time 
to  time  to  such  services  as  should  then  have  been 
voted  by  the  house  of  commons  in  this  session  of 
parliament,  and  not  otherwise :  that  any  subscriber, 
paying  the  whole  or  any  part  of  bis  subscription 
previous  to  the  days  appointed  for  the  respective 
payments,  should  be  allowed  a  discount,  at  the  mte 
of  three  per  cent,  from  the  days  of  such  respective 
Payments  to  the  respective  times  on  which  such 
payments  were  directed  to  be  made,  and  that  all 
persons  who  should  make  their  full  payments  on 
the  said  lottery,  should  receive  their  tickets  as  soon 
as  they  could  be  conveniently  made  out. 

Note  3  M,  p.  481. 

Among  those  rendered  perpetual,  we  find  an  act 
of  the  18th  and  14th  of  Charles  II.  for  preventing 
theft  and  rapine.  An  act  of  the  9th  of  George  I. 
for  punishing  persons  going  armed  in  disguise.  A 
clause  in  the  act  of  the  sixth  of  George  II.  to  pre- 
vent the  breaking  down  the  bank  of  any  river:  and 
another  clause  in  the  said  act,  to  prevent  the  trench- 


Scotland, 


gas 


_  of 
act  of  the  lath  of  George  II.  fo£pu 
setting  on  fire  any  mine,  dec.  The 
of  the  act  of  the  »0th  of  George  11. 
the  hereditary  jurisdictions  of* 
the  power  of  appealing 
continued  were,— 1.  Au  act  of  the  12th  ef 
II.  for  granting  liberty  to  carry  sugars,  Ac.  tmtfl  1 
twenty-ninth  of  September  in 
aaad  seven  hundred  and  sixty  four,  and  to  the  end 
ef  the  next  session  of  parIiamenC-^3.  Aa  act  of  the 
ffth  of  George  II.  to  prevent  frauds  by  bankrupnt, 
Ac.  for  the  same  period.—*.  An  act  off  the  0th  ot 
George  II.  for  encouraging  the  importation  of  naval 
stores,  Ate  for  the  same  period. — 4.  An  net  of  the 
19th  of  George  II.  for  preventing  frauds  in  the  ad- 
measurement of  coals,  fee.  until  Jane  94,  Its*) ;  and 
to  tiiis  was  added,  a  perpetual  clause  for  preventing 
the  stealing  or  destroying  of  madder  roots, 
act  of  the  Mi  of  George  II.  for 
manufacture  of  British  sail-doth  until  the 
ninth  of  September,  one  thousand  save 
and  sixty  four. — 0.  An  not  of  the  4th  of 
for  granting  an  allowance  upon 
powder,  for  the  same  period.— 7.  An  act  of  the 
of  George  II.  for  encouraging  the  trade  of  the  i 
colonies,  until  the  twenty-ninth  of  September, 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty  one.- — And,  a.  » 
moch  of  the  act  of  the  15th  and  16th  of  George  IT. 
to  empower  the  importers  of  rum,  dee.  as  relates  to 
landing  it  before  the  payment  of  duties,  until  the 
99th  of  September,  one  thousand 
and  sixty  tour. 


II. 


4th 


Note  3  N,  p.  48*. 


Translation  of  the  Letter  written  op  the 

Brunswick  to  his  brother  Prince  Ferdinand. 


VmJkeef 


n 


Sin, 


I  know  you  too  well  to  doubt  that  the 
In  which  we  stand  at  present,  with 
other,  gives  yon  abundance  of 
you  doubt  that  it  gives  me  equal 
ft  afflicts  me  greatly.  Meanwhile  I  touM 
dearest  brother,  have  believed  that 


the  person  who  should  carry  away  ffr 

I  am  exceedingly  mortified  to 


32. 

bi 


under  the  hard  necessity  of  telling  you  that 

is  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations,  and  the 

tion  of  the  empire ;  and  that,  if  you  persist 

will  disgrace  your  family,  and  brag 

your  country  which  you  pretend  to 

reditary  prince,  my  son,  was  at 

order,  and  you  have  carried  him  to  Stndo. 

he  distrust  his  uncle,  an  nude  who 

much  honour  to  bis  family  f    Could  he  beaU 

this  uncle  would  deprive  him  of  liberty,  n  liberty 

never  refused  to  the  lowest  officer  II 

to  make  a  tour  to  Holland  :  could  not 

officer  have  done  as  much  f    Let  us  supj 

moment,  that  my  troops,  among  whom 

were  to  have  staid  with  the  Hanoverians,  would  it 

not  have  been  still  in  my  power  to  giro  am 

leave  of  absence,  or  even  leave  to  resign  hie  o 

mission  f  and  would  you  hinder  your  brother,  us 

head  of  your  family,  and  of  such  a  family 

to  exercise  this  right  with  regard  to  a  son, 

the  hereditary  prince,  of  whose  rights  and 

tires  you  cannot  be  ignorant  f    It  is  hn_ 

could  hare  conceived  such  designs,  without 

gestien  of  others.  Those  who  did  a 


iSOgL 
trampled  on  the  rights  of  nature,  of  nations, 
the  princes  of  Germany  ;  they  have  induced 


add  to  all  these  the  most  cruel  insult  on  m 
whom  you  love,  and  wha  always  loved 
warmest  affection.  Would  you  have  your 
lay  his  just  complaints  against  you  before  the  wham 
empire,  and  all  Europe  T  Are  not  your  prooeedsnas 
without  example f  What  is  Germany  boo— net 
What  are  its  princes  become,  and  our  boose  in  par- 
ticular? Is  it  the  interest  of  the  two  kings,  the 
cause  of  your  country,  and  my  cause  that  you  pre- 
tend to  support?— I  repeat  ft,  brother,  that  urns 
design  could  not  have  been  framed  by  you.  InejsJn 
command  my  son  to  pursue  his  ioarney ;  and  I  can- 
not conceive  you  will  give  the  least  obsti  notion ;  ft 
you  should  (which  I  pray  God  avert)  I  solenanly 
declare  that  I  will  not  be  constrained  by  such  neons- 
ures,  nor  shall  I  ever  forget  what  I  owe  to  my  self 
As  to  my  troops,  you  may  see  what  I  have  wi" 
on  that  head  to  the  Hanoverian  ministry.  The  < 
of  Cumberland,  by  the  convention  of  Clester  r 


NOTES, 
distjaiasad  thank,  and  sent  then  hone :  the  said  min- 
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istry  gave  me  notice  of  this  convention^  as  a  treaty 
by  which  I  was  bound*  The  march  of  the  troops 
was  settled ;  and  an  incident  happening,  they  halt- 
ed :  that  obstacle  being  removed,  they  were  to  have 
continued  their  march.  The  court  of  Hanover  will 
be  no  longer  bound  by  the  convention,  while  I  not 
only  accepted  it  upon  their  word,  but  have  also,  in 
conformity  with  their  instructions,  negotiated  at 
Versailles,  and  at  Vienna.  After  all  these  steps, 
they  would  have  me  contradict  myself,  break  my 
word,  and  entirely  ruin  my  estate,  as  well  as  my 
honour.  Did  you  ever  know  your  brother  guilty  of 
such  things  ?  True  it  is,  I  hare,  as  you  say,  sacri- 
ficed my  all ;  or  rather,  I  have  been  sacrificed.  The 
only  thing  left  me  is  my  honour ;  and  in  the  un- 
happy contrast  of  our  situations,  I  lament  both  yon 
and  myself,  that  it  should  be  from  you,  my  dear 
brother,  I  should  receive  the  cruel  advice  to  give 
np  my  honour.  I  cannot  listen-to  it :  1  cannot  re- 
cede from  my  promise.  My  troops,  therefore,  must 
return  home,  agreeably  to  what  the  duke  of  Cum- 
berland and  the  Hanoverian  ministry  stipulated 
with  regard  to  me  in  the  strongest  manner.  I  am 
afraid  that  the  true  circumstances  of  things  are 
concealed  from  you.  Not  to  detain  your  express 
too  long,  J  shall  send  you,  by  the  post,  copies  of  all 
I  have  written  to  the  Hanoverian  ministry.    It  will 

Eleve  your  honest  heart  to  read  it.     1  am,  with  a 
art  almost  broken,  yet  full  of  tenderness  fofyou, 
your,  &c. 
_"  Blanckenbourg,  Nov.  27,  1767." 

Note  8  O,  p.  457. 

A  detail  of  the  cruelties  committed  by  those 
barbarians  cannot  be  read  without  horror.  They 
not  only  burned  a  great  number  of  villages,  but 
they  ravished,  rifled,  murdered,  and  mutilated  the 
inhabitants,  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex,  with- 
out any  other  provocation  or  incitement  than  brutal 
Inst  and  wantonness  of  barbarity.  They  even  vio- 
lated the  sepulchres  of  the  dead,  which  have  been 
held  sacred  among  the  most  savage  nations.  At 
Camin  and  Breckholtt  they  forced  open  the  graves 
and  sepulchral  vaults,  and  stripped  the  bodies  of 
the  generals  Schlaberndorf  and  Ruitz,  which  had 
been  deposited  there.  But  the  collected  force  of 
thrar  vengeance  was  discharged  against  Custrin, 
the  capital  of  the  New  Marche  of  Brandenburgh, 
situated  at  the*  conflux  of  the  Warta  and  the  Oder, 
•boat  fifteen  English  miles  from  Franckfort.  The 
particulars  of  the  disaftfir  that  befel  this  city,  are 
particularly  related  in  the  following  extracts  from  a 
letter  written  by  an  inhabitant  and  eye-witness. 

"  On  the  thirteenth  of  August,  about  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  a  sudden  report  was  spread  that  a 
body  of  Russian  hussars  and  cossacks  appeared  in 
sight  of  the  little  suburb.     All  the  people  were  im- 
mediately in  motion,  and  the  whole  city  was  filled 
with  terror,  especially  as  we  were  certainly  inform- 
ed that  the  whole  Russian  army  was  advancing 
from  Meserio  and  Ronigswalda,  by  the  way  of  Lands- 
berg.  A  reinforcement  was  immediately  sent  to  our 
piquet-guard  in  the  suburb,  amounting, by  this  junc- 
tion, to  three  hundred  men,  who  were  soon  attacked 
by  tiie  enemy,  and  the  skirmish  lasted  from  four 
till  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening.     During  this  dis- 
pute, we  could  plainly  perceive  from  our  ramparts 
and  church-steeple,  several  persons  of  distinction 
mounted  on  English  horses,  reconnoitring  our  forti- 
fication through  perspective  glasses.   They  retired, 
however,  when  our  cannon  began  to  fire  :  then  our 
piquet  took  possession  of  their  former  post  in  the 
suburb :  and  the  reinforcement  we  ban  sent  from 
-  the  city  returned,  after  having  broken  down  the 
bridge  over  the  Oder.    Next  day  count  Donna,  who 
commanded  the  army  near  Franckfort,  sent  in  a 
reinforcement  of  four  battalions,  ten  squadrons,  and 
a  small  body  of  hussars,  under  the  command  of 
lieutenant-general  Scherlemmer.    Hie  hussars  and 
a  body  of  dragoons  were  added  to  the  piquet  of  the 
little  suburb;  the  four  battalions  pitched  their  tents 
on  the  Anger,  between  the  suburbs  and  the  fortifi- 
cation ;  and  the  rest  of  the  dragoons  remained  in 
the  field  to  cover  the  long  suburb.    General  Scher- 
lemmer. attended  Ay  our  governor,  colonel  Schuck, 
went  with  a  small  party  to  observe  the  enemy ;  but 
were  obliged  to  retire,  and  were  pursued  by  the 
cossacks  to  the  walls  of  the  city.  Between  four  and 
five  o'clock  next  morning  the  poor  inhabitants  were 
.  roused  from  their  sleep  by  the  noise  of  the  cannon, 


intermingled  with  the  dfcmal  shrieks 

yeUings  of  the  cossacks  belonging  to  the 

army.  Alarmed  at  this  horrid  nojse,  I  ascended  the 
church-steeple,  from  whence  1  beheld  the  whole 
plain,  extending  from  the  little  suburb  to  the  forest* 
covered  with  the  enemy's  troops,  and  our  light 
horse,  supported  by  the  infantry,  engaged  m  different 
places  with  their  irregulars.  At  eight  I  descried  a 
body  of  the  enemy's  infantry,  whose  van  eeasisted 
of  four  or  five  thousand  men,  advancing  towards  the 
vineyard,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  they  had 
raised  occasional  batteries  in  the  preceding  even- 
ing ;  from  these  they  now  played  on  our  pique* 
guard  and  hussars,  who  were  obliged  to  retire. 
They  then  fired,  **  ricochet,  on  the  tents  and  bag* 
gage  of  the  four  battalions  encamped  on  the  Anger, 
who  were  also  compelled  to  retreat.  Having  thus 
cleared  the  environs,  they  threw  into  the  city  sueh 
a  number  of  bombs  and  red-hot  bullets,  that  by  nioe 
in  the  morning  it  was  set  on  fire  in  three  different 
places ;  and  the  streets  being  narrow,  burned  with 
such  fury,  that  all  our  endeavours  to  extinguish  it 
proved  ineffectual.  At  this  time  the  whole  atmos- 
phere appeared  like  a  shower  of  fiery  rain  and  hail ; 
and  the  miserable  inhabitants  thought  of  nothing 
but  saving  their  lives  by  running  into  the  open  fields. 
The  whole  place  was  filled  with  terror  and  oonstesw 
nation,  ana  resounded  with  the  shrieks  of  women 
and  children,  who  ran  about  in  the  utmost  distrao 
tion,  exposed  to  the  shot  and  bomb-shells,  which, 
bursting,  tore  in  pieces  every  thing  that  stood  in 
their  way.  As  I  led  my  wife,  with  a  young  child  in 
her  arms,  and  drove  the  rest  of  my  children  and 
servants  half  naked  before  me,  those  instruments  of 
death  and  devastation  fell  about  us  like  hail :  but,  by 
the  mercy  of  God,  we  all  escaped  unhurt.  Nothing 
could  be  more  melancholy  and  affecting  than  a 
sight  of  the  wretched  people,  flying  in  crowds,  and 
leaving  their  all  behind,  while  they  rent  the  sky  with 
their  lamentations.  Many  women  of  distinction  I 
saw  without  shoes  and  stockings,  and  almost  without 
clothes,  who  had  been  roused  from  their  beds,  and 
ran  out  naked  into  the  streets.  When  my  family 
had  reached  the  open  plain,  I  endeavoured  to  re- 
turn, and  save  some  of  my  effects ;  but  I  could  net 
force  my  way  through  a  multitude  of  people,  throng- 
ing out  at  the  gate,  some  sick  and  bed-ridden  persons 
being  carried  on  horseback  and  in  carriages,  and 
others  conveyed  on  the  backs  of  their  friends, 
through  a  most  dreadful  scene  of  horror  and  deed 
lation.  A  great  number  of  families  from  the  open 
country,  and  the  defenceless  towns  in  Prussia  and 
Pomerania,  had  come  hither  for  shelter  with  their 
most  valuable  effects,  when  the  Russians  first  eu- 
te-ed  the  king's  territories.  These,  as  well  as  the 
inhabitants,  are  all  ruined ;  and  many,  who  a  few 
days  ago  possessed  considerable  wealth,  are  now 
reduced  to  the  utmost  indigence.  The  neighbouring 
towns  and  villages  were  soon  crowded  with  the 
people  of  Custrin;  the  roads  were  filled  with  objects 
of  misery ;  and  nothing  was  seen  but  nakedness  and 
despair ;  nothing  heard  but  the  cries  of  hunger, 
fear,  and  distraction.  For  my  own  part,  1  stayed 
all  night  at  Golts,  and  then  proceeded  for  Berlin. 
Custrin  is  now  aheap  of  ruins.  The  great  magazine, 
the  governor's  house,  the  church,  the  palace,  the 
store  and  artillery-houses,  in  a  word,  the  old  and 
new  towns,  the  suburbs,  and  all  the  bridges,  were 
reduced  to  ashes ;  nay,  after  the  ashes  were  des- 
troyed, the  piles  and  sterlings  were  burned  to  the 
water's  edge.  The  writings  of  all  the  colleges, 
together  with  the  archives  of  the  country,  were 
totally  consumed,  together  with  a  prodigious  maga- 
sine  of  corn  and  flour,  valued  at  four  millions  of 
crowns.  The  cannon  in  the  arsenal  were  all  melt- 
ed ;  and  the  loaded  bombs  and  cartridges,  with  a 
large  quantity  of  gunpowder,  went  off  at  once  with 
a  most  horrid  explosion.  A  great  number  of  the 
inhabitants  are  inissing,  supposed  to  have  perished 
in  the  flames,  or  under  the  ruins  of  the  houses,  or 
to  have  been  suffocated  In  subterraneous  vaults  and 
caverns,  to  which  they  had  fled  for  safety." 

Nothing  oould  be  more  inhuman,  or  contrary  to 
the  practice  of  a  generous  enemy,  'than  such  ven- 
geance wreaked  upon  the  innocent  inhabitants ;  for 
the  Russians  did  not  begin  to  batter  the  fortifications 
until  all  the  rest  of  the  place  was  destroyed.  In 
the  course  of  this  campaign,  the  Russian  cossacks 
are  said  to  have  plundered  and  burned  fourteen 
large  towns  and  two  hundred  villages,  and  wanton- 
ly butchered  above  two  thousand  defenceless  women 
and  children.    8uch  monsters  of  barbarity  ought  to 
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be  excluded  from  all  the  privileges  of  human  na- 1 
tore,  and  banted  down  as  wild  beasts  without  pity 
or  cessation.    What  infamy  ought  those  powers  to 
Incur,  who  employ  and  encourage  such  ruthless 
barbarians! 


Note  3  P,  p.  498. 

As  rery  little  notice  was  taken,  in  the  detail  pub- 
lished by  authority,  of  any  part  which  this  great  man 
acted  m  the  battle  of  Hochkirchen,  and  a  report 
sfes  industriously  circulated  in  this  kingdom,  that 
r.^he  was  surprised  in  bis  tent,  naked,  and  half  asleep, 
we  think  it  die  duty  of  a  candid  historian  to  vindt- 
eate  bis  memory  and  reputation  from  the  foul  as- 
persion thrown  by  die  perfidious  and  illiberal  band  of 
envious  malice,  or  else  contrived  to  screen  some 
other  character  from  the  imputation  of  misconduct. 
The  task*we  are  enabled  to  perform  by  a  gentle- 
man 01  candour  and  undoubted  credit,  who  learn- 
ed the  following  particulars  at  Berlin  from  a  per- 
son  that  was  eye-witness  of  the  whole  transac- 
tion.   Field-mareschal  Keith,  who  arrived  in  the 
camp  (be  Tory  day  that  preceded  the  battle,  disap- 
proved of  the  situation  of  the  Prussian  army,  and  re- 
monstrated to  the  king  on  that  subject.    In  conse- 
quence of  bis  advice,  a  certain  general  was  sent  with 
a  detachment  to  take  possession  of  the  height  that 
commanded  the  village  of  Hochkirchen ;  but  by  some 
fatality  he  miscarried.    MaieschaPKeith  was  not  in 
any  tent,  but  lodged  with  prince  Francis  of  Bruns- 
wick, in  a  house  belonging  to  a  Saxon  major.   When 
the  first  alarm  was  given  in  the  night,  he  instantly 
mounted  bis  horse,  assembled  a  body  of  the  nearest 
troops,  and  marched  directly  to  the  place  that  was 
attacked.    The  Austrians  had  taken  possession  of 
the  hill  which  the  Prussian  officer  was  sent  to  oc- 
cupy, and  this  they  fortified  wjth  cannon  :  then 
they  made  themselves  masters  of  the  Tillage  in 
which  the  free  companies  of  Anginelli  had  been 
posted.    Mareschal  Keith  immediately  conceived 
the  design  of  the  Austrian  general,  and  knowing 
the  importance  of  this  place,  thither  directed  all  his 
efforts.    He  in  person  led  on  the  troops  to  the  at 
tack  of  the  Tillage,  from  whence  be  drove  the  enemy ; 
but  being  overpowered  by  numbers  continually  pour- 
ing down  from  the  hills,  he  was  obliged  to  retire  in 
bis  torn.    He  rallied  bis  men,  returned  to  the 
charge,  and  regained  possession  of  the  place  ;  being 
again  repulsed  by  fresh   reinforcements    of  the 
enemy,  he  made  another  effort,  entered  the  village 
a  third  time,  and  finding  it  untenable,  ordered  it  to 
be  set  on  fire.    Thus  he  kept  the  Austrians  at  bay, 
and  maintained  a  desperate  conflict  against  the 
flower  of  the  Austrian  army,  from  four  in  the  mor- 
ning till  nine,  when  the-PruMians  were  formed,  and 
began  to  file  off  in  their  retreat.    During  the  whole 
dispute  he  rallied  the  troops  in  person,  charged  at 
their  head,  and  exposed  his  life  In  the  hottest  of  a 
dreadful  fire,  like  a  private  captain  of  grenadiers. 
He  found  it  necessary  to  exert  himself  in  this  man- 
ner, the  better  to  remove  the  bad  effects  of  the  con- 
fusion that  prevailed,  and  in  order  to  inspirit  the 
troops  to  their  utmost  exertion  by  his  voice,  pre- 
sence,  and   example.      Even   when  dangerously 
wounded,  at  eight  in  the  morning,  he  refused  to 

Suit  the  field  ;  but  continued  to  signalise  himself  in 
le  midst  of  the  carnage  until  nine,  when  he  re- 
ceived a  second  shot  in  his  breast,  and  fell  speech- 
less into  the  arms  of  Mr.  Tibay,  an  English  volun- 
teer, who  had  attended  him  during  the  whole  cam- 
paign. This  gentleman,  who  was  likewise  wounded, 
applied  to  a  Prussian  officer,  for  a  file  of  men  to 
remove  the  mareschal,  being  uncertain  whether  he 
was  entirely  deprived  of  life.  His  request  was 
granted ;  but  the  soldiers,  in  advancing  to  the  spot, 
were  countermanded  by  another  officer.  He  after- 
wards spoke  on  the  same  subject  to  one  of  the 
Prussian  generals,  a  German  prince,  as  he  chanced 
to  pass  on  horseback ;  when  Mr.  Tibay  told  him  the 
ueld-mareschal  was  lying  wounded  on  the  field,  he 
asked  if  his  wounds  were  mortal ;  and  the  other 
answering  he  was  afraid  they  were,  the  prince 
shrugged  up  his  shoulders,  and  rode  off  without 
further  question.  The  body  of  this  great  officer, 
being  thus  shamefully  abandoned,  was  soon  stripped 
by  the  Austrian  stragglers,  and  lay  exposed  and 
undistinguished  on  the  field  of  battle.  In  this  situa- 
tion it  was  perceived  by  count  Lasci,  son  of  the 
Kneral  of  that  name,  with  whom  mareschal  Keith 
d  served  m  Russia.  This  young  count  had  been 
the  mareschaPs  pupil,  and  revered  him  as  his  mili- 


tary father,  though  employed  ha  the  Austrian  i 
He  recognised  the  body  by  the  large  scar  at 

Erous  wound,  which  general  Keith  had  received  in 
i  thigh  at  the  siege  of  Ocsakow.  and  could  not 
help  bursting  into  tears  to  see  his  honoured  master 
thus  extended  at  hit  feet,  a  naked,  lifeless,  and  da 
sorted  corse.  He  forthwith  caused  his  body  to  he 
covered  and  interred.  It  was  afterwards 
up,  and  decently  buried  by  the  curate  of 
ktrchen  ;  and  finally,  Temoved  to  Berlin  by  order  of 
the  king  of  Prussia,  who  bestowed  upon  it  f 
funeral*nonours  that  were  due  to  the  dignified 
and  transcendent  merit  of  the  deceased ; 
universally  acknowledged,  that  even  the  Si 
lamented  him  as  their  best  friend  and  patron, 
protected  them  from  violence  and  outrage, 

while  he  acted  a  principal  part  in  — " — ' 

to  the  nonunion  of  his  sovereign. 

Note  3  Q,  p.  An. 

Among  other  transactions  mat 
history  of  Great  Britain,  scarce  a  year  glides  nway 
without  producing  some  incident  that 
marks  the  singular  character  of  the  English  net 
A  very  extraordinary  instance  of  this  nature,  i 
ting  to  the  late  duke  of  Marlborough,  we  shafl 
cord  among  the  events  of  this  year,  although  it 
rivedits  origin  from  the  latter  end  of  the  last, 
cannot  be  properly  enumerated  among  those 
eurrences  that  appertain  to  general  history.  To- 
'  wards  the  end  of  November,  in  the  preceding  year, 
the  abo  vemeotioned  nobleman  received  by  the  post, 
a  letter  directed  M  To  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough, with  care  and  speed,"  and  containing  this 
address. 

M  My  Lord, 

m  As  ceremony  is  an  idle  thing  upon  most  occasions, 
more  especially  to  persons  in  my  state  ot  mind,  I 
shall  proceed  immediately  to  acquaint  you  with  die 
motive  and  end  of  addressing  this  epistle  to  you, 
which  is  equally  interesting  to  us  both.    You  are  to 
know  then,  that  my  present  situation  in  life  is  such, 
that  I  should  prefer  annihilation  to  a  continuance 
in  It.    Desperate  diseases  require  desperate 
dies  ;  and  you  are  the  man  I  have  pitched 
either  to  make  me  or  unmake  yourself.    As  I  never 
had  the  honour  to  H»e  among  the  great,  the  tenosx 
of  my  proposals  will  not  be  very  courtly  ;  but  let 
that  be  an  argument  to  enforce  a  belief  of  what  I 
am  now  going  to  write.    It  has  employed  my  in- 
vention for  some  time  to  find  oat  a  method  of  de- 
stroying another  without  exposing  my  own  Gfe: 
that  I  have  accomplished,  and  defy  the  law.     Now, 
for  the  application  of  it.    I  am  desperate,  and  most 
be  provided  for.    You  have  it  in  your  power ;  it  is 
my  business  to  make  it  your  Inclination  to  serve 
me,  which  you  must  determine  to  comply  with,  by 
procuring  me  a  genteel  support  for  my  life,  or  your 
own  will  be  at  aperiod,  before  this  session  of  parlia- 
ment is  over.    I  have  more  motives  than  one  for 
singling  you  out  upon  this  occasion ;  and  I  give  you 
this  fair  warning,  because  the  means  I  shall  make 
use  of  are  too  fatal  to  be  eluded  by  the  power  of 
physic.    If  you  think  this  of  any  consequence,  yon 
wiu  not  fail  to  meet  the  author  on  Sunday  next,  at 
ten  in  the  morning,  or  on  Monday  (if  the  weather 
should  be  rainy  on  Sunday),  near  the  first  tree  be* 

Smd  the  stQe  in  Hyde-park,  in  the  foot-walk  to 
ensington.  Secrecy  and  compliance  may  pre- 
serve you  from  a  double  danger  oi  this  sort,  as  there 
is  a  certain  part  of  the  world  where  your  death  has 
more  than  been  wished  for  upon  other  motives.  I 
know  the  world  too  well  to  trust  this  secret  in  any 
breast  bot  my  own.  A  few  days  determine  me  your 
friend  or  enemy. 

m  Fl*TO*. 

"  You  will  apprehend  that  T  mean  you  should  be 
alone ;  and  depend  upon  it,  that  a  discovery  of  any 
artifice  in  this  affair  win  be  fatal  to  von.  My  safety 
is  insured  by  my  silence,  for  confession  only  can 
condemn  me." 

The  duke,  in  compliance  with  tins  strange  remon- 
strance, appeared  at  the  tone  and  place  appointed, 
on  horseback  and  alone,  with  pistols  before  him,  and 
the  star  of  bis  order  displayed,  that  he  might  be  the 
more  easily  known.  He  bad  likewise  taken  the 
precaution  of  engaging  a  friend  to  attend  in  the 
Park,  at  such  a  distance,  however,  as  scarce  to  be  ob- 
servable.   He  continued  some  time  on  the  spot 


■Bg  wrote  the  letter,  and  thou  rods  n«ay :  but 
ahsncuig  to  tarn  hia  head  when  ho  reached  Hyde- 
nark  .comer,  be  perceived  ■  am  .landing  at  the 
bridge,  aad  looking  at  the  water,  within  twenty 
rnrda  of  the  tree  which  wu  deecribod  in  the  letter. 
Ho  forthwith  rede  back  at  a  fentle  pace,  and  peea- 
Ingbr  tBepenenexpeetedteheadflnaaedi  butaa 
ne  idnm  of  thia  kid  wu  made,  he,  in  rapeeeing. 
bowed  to  the  otrenger,  and  aaked  if  he  had  not 
a.™  thing  to  communicate!  The  man  implying, 
"  No,  I  don't  know  you;"  the  duke  told  him  ob 
Dime,  adding,  «  Now  you  know  me,  I  imagine  ^on 
haiH  eoraotkmg  to  My  tu  mo."  Bat  he  etfll  en- 
awerod  in  the  negative,  end  the  duke  rode  home. 
Id  a  day  or  two  after  thie  transaction,  another 
letter  ni  brought  10  him,  coached  in  the  following 

"  You  receive  tail  la  an  acknowledgment  of  your 
punctuality  aa  to  the  time  and  place  of  meeting  on 
Sunday  hull,  thong k  it  waa  owing  to  yon  It  answered 
no  paiHH.  The  pageantry  of  being  armed,  aad 
the  enaign  of  yonr  older,  were  ■■nliei.  end  too  ooo- 
aniauHU.  Vou  needed  ne  attendant,  the  place  waa 
not  calculated  for  mUcliiof,  nor  war  any  intended. 
If  job  watt  In  the  «M  aiale  of  Wesnuuj.lev-eiboy, 
toward!  eleven  o'clock  on  t)anduy  next,  roar  Ufa- 
city  ■rill   point  out  the  peraon  wheal  yon  will  ad. 

1,  on  Inqnbry,  te  be  an- 


KOTES.  j„ 

sssssasfisr-"*""*  *"  b™«" 


i  Uydeipark  enter  the  Ab. 
bey,  with  another  nun  of  a  oredttable  upi 
This  last,  after  they  had  vmwed  aem*  of  i 
menu,  went  Into  the  choir,  and  the  other  ton 
back  adranoBd  towards  the  duke,  who  accosting  I 
aaked  hisi  if  be  had  any  thing  to  aa    '    " 

nave  not."—-  Bore  yon  haTO,"  ial> 
he  perabted  in  hia  denial,  then  t 
him,  took  several  torne  in  the  able, 
dor  walked  on  the  other  aide.  Bat 
JMased  between  them;  and  altfaou 
provided  eereral  peraena  In  (Uigur. 
the  delinquent,  he  forbore  (Mag  i         

on.    Not  una  after 
received  a  third  ic 


-tag  anil 

{nllnwTna 


»  My  Lord, 

Sunday:  I  interpret  It  h  owing  to  the  weaaaeea  at 
human  nature ;  hot  ncn.  proceeding  la  far  from  be- 
ing ingennoea,  and  may  pndace  bad  effect*,  whilat 
It  ia   hnp>asifc!eta*ii*werta«eud£ro»a.ed.     Voa 

•nay  easily  find  where  I  id  Is ;  in  consequence  of 

whhrpere ;  yon  will  hkewise  girt  yonr  honour,  upon 
meeting,   that  no  part  ef  the  oosrenadon  ahall 

ty;  my  reveugo,  In  cane  of 


I  the  utmost  that  can  possibly  enano  upon  it,  while 
the  chances  would  be  tcn~fold  againat  you.  Yon 
will  possibly  be  in  dnnbt  after  the  meeting,  but  it  ia 

Suite  necessary  the  outside  ahoold  he  a  mask  to  the 
I-    The  family  of  the  Bloods  ia  not  eitmct,  though 
I  (hey  are  not  in  nay  scheme.'' 

I  The  expression, "  You  will  tee  mo  again  aeon,  u 

j  it  were  by  accident,"  plainly  pointed  at  the  peraon 

)  to  whan,  he  had  .poke  in  the  Put  and  in  the  Ah. 

I         boy  i  neyerlbeleaa,  ha  aaw  him  not  again,  nor  did 
I         he  bear  any  thing  further  ef  the  (flail  for  two 


1,  the  ditto  aent  a  peraon  to  the  code  e- house,  to 
quire  far  Mr.  Barnard,   end  ton  him  he  would  be 


"  I  have  reason  to  beliero,  that  the  aon  of  one 
Barnard,  a  surveyor,  in  AolnBdou-huildinga,  »eat. 
imnatnr,  ia  acq  nam  ted  with  sonw  secrets  that  nearly 
concern  your  safety:  hia  father  ia  now  out  of  town, 
which  will  sire  yoe  an  opportunity  of  questioning 
him  mora  privately [  it  would  be  useless  to  your 
grace,  u  well  aa  dangerous  to  me,  to  appear  mo**. , 
publicly  in  the  anhir.  "  * 

«  Your  sincere  friend, 

■^He   frequently  goce  to  StoreyVgate  coffee. 

In  hboMaweet  after  this  intimnttori  w  reeciv 

glad  to., 

and  Barnard  declared  he 
next  Thunder,  at  half  an  hoar  after  ten  in  the) 
morning.  He  war  pouclunl  to  hia  appointment- 
nnduo  eooarr  appeared  than  the  duke  recognised 
him  to  be  the  penon  to  whom  ha  had  ■  poke  in  thai 
Park  and  the  Abbey.     Ha.ing  conducted  bim  into 

fore,  if  he  had  any  thing  to  communicata7and*waa 
answered,  at  formerly.  In  the  negative.    Then  the 

transaction;  to  which  Barnard  lietened  with  atten- 
tion and  turprlae,  rot  without  exhibiting  any  marka 
of  conscious  guilt  or  confusion.  The  duke  obaerr- 
ing  that  it  waa  matter  of  utoniahment  to  He  letter) 
Df  inch  Import  written  with  the  correctness  of  a 
scholar,  the  other  replied,  that  a  man  might  be 
very  poor  and  very  learned  at  the  samo  time.  Whew 
he  aaw  the  fourth  letter,  in  which  hia  name  waa 

absence,  he  laid,  "  It  ia  Tory  odd,  toy  father  waa 

markable,  aa  the  letter  waa  without  date,  and  he 
could  not,  aa  an  innocent  man,  be  auppoasd  to  know 
at  what  time  it  waa  written.  The  duke  baring  made 
him  acquainted  with  the  partjculan,  told  bim.  that 
If  he  waa  innocent  be  ought  to  uae  bia  eudearnun 
to  detect  the  writer  of  thu  letter*,  especially  of  the 
laat.  In  which  he  waa  eapreaaly  named.  To  tbia 
admonition  he  returned  no  other  auawer  but  a 
•mile,  and  then  withdrew.— Ho  waa  afterwurda 
taken  into  cuatody    and  tried  at  the  Old-Bailey,  for 

but  no  evidence  could  be  found  to  prove  the  lettera 
wore  of  bia  baud-writing;  nor  did  any  proaumphou 
appear  againat  him,  except  bia  betngln  Hydfr?ark, 
and  in  iVeatminater-abbey,  at  the  time  and  place 
appointed  in  the  nrat  two  lettera.  On  the  other 
band,  Mr.  Barnard  proved,  that  on  the  Sunday, 
when  he  aaw  the  duke  in  Hyde-park,  he  wu  on 
bia  way  to  ICeiutington,  on  particular  bnaineaa,  by 
bia  father1!  order,  aigninod  to  bim  that  very  morn- 
nig  :  that  he  accardlngly  went  thither,  and  dined 
with  hi.  ancle,  In  company  with  aeveral  other  ner- 
aong,  to  whom  he  related  what  had  naaHd  between 
the  duke  of  Marlboroegb  and  him  iu  the  Park :  that 
hia  being  afterwarda  In  Weatmineter-abbey  waa  the 
effect  ofmare  aeddeot  ■  that  If  r.  Jamoa  Green erood, 
hia  kinaman,  who  bad  lain  that  preceding  night  at 
hi.  father',  hoeae,  dealied  Urn  to  dreu  himaelf,  that 
ther  might  watt  together  In  the  Park;  and  he  did 


from  hia  paatlni  them  several  Una,  CDncIudlng  he 
wanted  to  apeak  with  Mr.  Barnard  alone,  be  quitted 
him,  and  retired  into  the  choir,  that  they  might 
commune   together  without  Interruption.     Il  Uke- 

wiae  appeared,  from  undoubted         

nard  had  often  mentioned  openl 


my;  that  hia  father  wu 
utation,  and  in  affluent 


to  hi.  friend,  and 
f  what  puled  be- 
Fark  end  In  the 
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exigence  as  might  impel  hfan  to  any  desperate 
methods  of  obtaining  money  ;  that  his  fidelity  bad 
been  often  tried,  ana  his  life  always  irreproachable. 
For  these  reasons  he  was  acquitted  ot  the  crime 
laid  to  his  charge,  and  the  mystery  remains  to  this 
day  undiscovered. 

After  all,  the  author  of  the  letters  does  not  seem 
to  hare  had  any  real  design  to  extort  money,  be- 
cause the  scheme  was  very  ill  calculated  for  that 
purpose  ;  and  indeed  could  not  possibly  take  effect 
without  the  most  imminent  risk  of  detection.  Per- 
haps his  aim  was  nothing  more  than  to  gratify  a 
petulance  and  peculiarity  of  humour,  by  alarming 
the  duke,  exciting  the  curiosity  of  the  public,  puz- 
zling the  multitude,  and  siring  rise  to  a  thousand 
ridiculous  conjectures.  If  any  thing  more  was 
intended,  and  the  duke  earnestly  desired  to  know 
the  extent  of  the  scheme,  he  might,  when  he  clo- 
seted the  person  suspected,  hare  encouraged  him 
to  a  declaration,  by  promising  inviolable  secrecy 
on  bis  word  and  honour,  in  which  any  man  would 
hare  confided  as  a  sacred  obligation.  On  the  whole, 
it  is  surprising  that  the  death  of  the  duke,  which 
happened  in  the  course  of  this  year,  was  never 
attributed  to  the  secret  practices  of  this  incendiary 
correspondent,  who  had  given  him  to  understand, 
that  his  vengeance,  though  slow,  would  not  be  the 
less  certain. 

Note  3  R,  p.  479. 

Th  k  next  bill  that  fell  under  the  cognisance  of 
the  house,  related  to  a  law  transaction,  and  was 
suggested  by  a  petition  presented  in  the  name  of 
the  sheriffs,  and  grantees  of  post-fines  under  the 
crown  of  England.  They  enumerated  and  explain- 
ed the  difficulties  under  which  they  laboured,  in 
raising  and  collecting  these  fines  within  the  re- 
spective counties  ;  particularly  when  die  estate 
conveyed  by  fine  was  no  more  than  a  right  of  re- 
version, in  which  case  they  could  not  possibly  levy 
the  post-fine,  unless  the  purchaser  should  obtain 
possession  within  the  term  of  the  sheriffalty,  or  pay 
it  of  his  own  free  will,  as  they  could  not  distrain 
while  the  lands  were  in  possession  of  the  donee. 
They,  therefore,  proposed  a  method  for  raising 
these  post-fines  by  a  proper  officer,  to  be  appointed 
for  that  purpose ;  and  prayed  that  leave  might  be 
given  to  bring  in  a  bill  accordingly.  This  petition 
was  seconded  by  a  message  from  the  king,  import- 
ing, that  his  majesty,  as  far  as  his  interest  was  con- 
cerned, gave  his  consent  that  the  house  might  act  in 
this  affair  as  they  should  think  proper. 

The  commons,  in  a  committee  of  the  whole  house, 
having  taken  into  consideration  the  merits  of  the 

Ktition,  formed  several  resolutions ;  upon  which  a 
I  was  founded  for  the  more  regular  and  easy 
collecting,  accounting  for,  and  paying  of  post-fines, 
which  should  be  due  to  the  crown,  or  to  the  grantee* 
thereof  under  the  crown,  and  for  the  ease  of  sheriffs 
in  respect  to  the  same.  Before  it  passed  into  a 
law,  however,  it  was  opposed  by  a  petition  in  fa- 
vour of  one  William  Daw,  a  lunatic,  clerk  of  the 
king's  silver-office,  alleging,  that  should  the  bill  pass, 
it  would  deprive  the  said  Daw  and  his  successors 
of  an  ancient  fee  belonging  to  bis  office,  on  searches 
made  for  post-fines  by  the  under  sheriffs  of  the 
several  counties ;  therefore,  praying  that  such  pro- 
vision might  be  made  for  the  said  lunatic  as  to  thp 
house  should  seem  just  and  reasonable.  This,  and 
divers  other  petitions  respecting  the  bill  being  dis- 
cussed in  the  committee,  it  underwent  several 
amendments,  and  was  enacted  into  a  law  ;  the  par- 
ticulars of  which  cannot  be  properly  understood 
without  a  previous  explanation  of  this  method  of 
conveying  estates ;  a  subject  obscure  in  itself,  found- 
ed upon  a  seeming  subterfuge  of  law,  scarce  re- 
eoncueable  with  the  dictates  of  common  sense,  and 
consequently  improper  for  the  pen  of  a  historian. 

~     Note3  S,p.480. 

As  the  curiosity  of  the  reader  may  be  interested 
in  these  resolutions,  we  shall  here  insert  them  for 
his  satisfaction.  The  committee  resolved,  that  the 
ell  ought  to  contain  one  yard  and  one  quarter,  ac- 
cording to  the  yard  mentioned  in  the  third  resolu- 
tion of  the  former  committee  upon  the  subject  of 
weights  and  measures  ;  that  the  pole,  or  perch, 
should  contain  in  length  five  such  yards  and  a  half; 
the  furlong  two  hundred  and  twenty;  and  the  mile  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty :  that  the  super- 


ficial perch  should  contain  thirty  square  yards  and 
a  quarter ;  die  rood  one  thousand  two  hundred  nod 
ten  ;  and  the  acre  four  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
forty :  that  according  to  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
resolutions  of  the  former  committee,  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  weights  and  measures,  agreed  to  by  the 
house  on  the  second  day  of  June  in  the  preceding 
year,  the  quart  ought  to  contain  seventy  cubical 
inches  and  one  hair;  the  pint  thirty  five  and  one 

auarter ;  the  peck  five  hundred  and  sixty  roar ;  and 
ic  bushel  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  «, 
That  the  several  parts  of  the  pound,  mentioned  in 
the  eighth  resolution  of  the  former  committee  ex- 
amined and  adjusted  in  presence  of  this  committee, 
vis.  tile  half  pound  or  six  ounces,  quarter  of  a  pound 
or  three  ounces,  two  ounces,  one  ounce,  two  haV 
ounces,  the  fire-penny  weight,  threepenny  weight, 
two-penny  weight,  and   one-penny    weight,    the 
twelve  grains,  six  grains,  three  grams,  two  grains, 
and  two  of  one  grain  each,  ought  to  be  the  models 
of  the'  several  parts  of  the  raid  pound  and  to  be 
used  for  sizing  or  adjusting  weights  for  the  future. 
That  aU  weights  exceedibg  a  pound  should  be  of 
brass,  copper,  bell  metal,  or  cast  iron ;  and  aD  these 
of  cast  iron  should  be  made  m  toe  form  a'ad  with  a 
handle  of  hammered  iron,  such  as    the    pattern 
herewith  produced,  baring  tile  mark  of  the  weight 
cast  in  the  iron ;  and  all  weights  of  a  pound,  or 
under,  should  be  of  gold,  silver,  brass,  copper,  or 
bell  metal.    That  all  weights  of  cast  iron  should 
have  the  initial  letters  of  the  name  of  the  maker 
upon  the  upper  bar  of  the  handle ;  and  all  other 
weights  should  have  the  same,  together  with  the 
mark  of  the  weight,  according  to  this  standard, 
upon  some  convenient  part  thereof.  That  the  yard, 
mentioned  in  the  second  resolution  of  the  former 
committee,  upon  the  subject  of  weights  and 
ures,  agreed  to  by  the  house  in  the  last  « 

being  the  standard  of  length,  and  the  pound 

turned  in  the  eighth  resolution,  being  the  standard 
of  weight,  ought  to  be  deposited  in  the  court  of  the 
receipt  of  the  exchequer,  and  the  chief  baron,  and 
the  seal  of  office  of  the  chamberlain  of  the  exche- 

auer,  and  not  to  be  opened  but  by  the  order  and  in 
le  presence  of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
and  chief  baron  for  the  time  being.  That  die  most 
effectual  means  to  ascertain  uniformity  in  measures 
of  length  and  weight,  to  be  used  throughout  the 
realm,  would  be  to  appoint  certain  persona,  at  one 
particular  office,  with  clerks  and  workmen  under 
them,  for  the  purpose  only  of  fixing  and  adjusting, 
for  the  use  of  the  subjects,  all  measures  of  length, 
and  aU  weights,  being  parts,  multiples,  or  oertam 

Rroportions  of  the  standards  to  be  used  for  the 
iture.  That  a  model  or  pattern  of  the  said  stand- 
ard yard,  mentioned  in  the  second  resolution  of  die 
former  committee,  and  now  in  the  custody  of 
the  clerk  of  the  house,  and  a  model  or  pat- 
tern of  the  standard  pound,  mentioned  in  die 
eighth  resolution  of  that  committee,  together  with 
models  or  patterns  of  the  parts  of  the  said  pound 
now  presented  to  the  house,  and  also  of  the  mul- 
tiples of  die  said  pound,  mentioned  in  this  report 
(when  die  same  are  adjusted,)  should  be  kept  in  the 
said  office,  in  custody  of  the  said  persons  to  be  ap- 
pointed for  sizing  weights  and  measures,  under  the 
seal  of  the  chief  baron  of  die  exchequer,  for  the 
time  being ;  to  be  opened  only  by  order  of  the  said 
chief  baron,  in  his  presence,  or  the  presence  of  one 
of  the  barons  of  die  exchequer,  on  die  application 
of  the  said  persons,  for  the  purpose  of  correcting 
and  adjusting,  as  occasion  should  require,  the  pat- 
terns  or  models  used  at  the  said  office,  for  anuag 
measures  of  length  and  weight  delivered  out  to  the 
subjects.  That  models  or  patterns  of  the  said 
standard  yard  and  standard  pound  aforesaid,  and 
also  models  or  patterns  of  the  parts  and  multiples 
aforesaid  of  the  said  pound,  should  be  lodcedin 
the  said  office  for  the  sizing  of  such  measures  of 
length  or  weight,  as,  being  parts,  multiples,  or  pro- 
portions of  the  said  standards,  should  hereafter  be 
required  by  any  of  his  majesty's  subjects.  That  afl 
measures  of  length  and  weight,  sised  at  die  said 
office,  should  be  marked  in  some  convenient  part 
thereof  with  such  marks  as  should  be  thought  ex* 
pedlent,  to  show  die  denary  of  the  measures  and 
weights  sised  at  the  said  office,  and  to  discover  any 
frauds  thgt  may  be  committed  therein.  That  the 
said  office  should  be  kept  within  a  convenient  dis 
tance  of  the  court  of  exchequer  at  Westminster ; 
and  all  the  measures  of  length  and  weight,  within 
a  certain  distance  of  London,  should  he  corrected 
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mud  remtod,  m  occasion  should  require,  at  the 
■aid  ©moo.  That,  in  order  to  enforce  the  uniformity 
in  weights  and  measures  to  be  used  for  the  future, 
all  perrons  appointed  by  die  crown  to  act  as  justices 
of  the  peace  in  any  county,  city,  or  town  corporate, 
beins;  respectively  counties  within  themselves, 
throughout  the  realm,  should  be  empowered  to 
hear  and  determine,  and  put  the  law  in  execution, 
in  respect  to  weights  and  measures  only,  without 
any  of  them  being  obliged  to  sue  out  a  dedinws,  or 
to  act  in  any  other  matter ;  and  the  said  commis- 
sioner* should  be  empowered  to  sue,  imprison,  in- 
flict, or  mitigate  such  penalties  as  should  be  thought 
E roper ;  and  hate  such  other  authorities  as  should 
o  necessary  for  compelling  the  use  of  weights  and 
measures,  agreeably  to  the  aforesaid  standards. 
The  models  or  patterns  of  the  said  standard  yard 
and  pound,  and  of  the  parts  and  multiples  thereof, 
before  mentioned,  should  be  distributed  in  each 
county,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  readily  used 
for  evidence  in  all  cases  where  measures  %  and 
weights  should  be  questioned  before  the  said  com- 
miseioneis,  and  for  adjusting  the  same  in  a  proper 


Note  3  S*f  p.  403. 
The  letter  was  to  this  effect : 

To  their  excellencies  Mess.  Bopson  and  Moore, 
general  officers  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  at 
Basseterre. 

"  Gentlemen, 
"  I  hare  received  the  letter  which  your  excellen- 
cies) hare  done  me  the  honour  to  write,  of  the 
twenty-fifth.  You  make  me  proposals  which  could 
arise  from  nothing  but  the  facility  with  which  you 
bare  got  possession  of  the  little  town  and  citadel  of 
Baaeeterre ;  for  otherwise  you  ought  to  do  me  the 
justice  to  believe  they  could  not  be  receired.  You 
hare  strength  sufficient  to  subdue  the  exteriors  of J 
the  island ;  but  with  respect  to  the  interiors,  the 
itch  between  us  is  equal.  As  to  the  consequences 


that  may  attend  my  refusal,  I  am  persuaded  they 
will  be  no  other  than  such  as  are  prescribed  by  the 
laws  of  war.  Should  we  be  disappointed  in  this 
particular,  we  have  a  master  powerful  enough  to 
revenge  any  injury  we  may  sustain. 

"  I  am,  with  respect, 

"  Gentlemen, 

**  Your  most  obedient  servant, 

"  Nadad  D'Etbeil." 

4 

It  is  pretty  remarkable,  that  the  apprehension  of 
cruel  usage  from  the  English,  who  are  undoubtedly 
the  most  generous  and  humane  enemies  under  the 
ran,  not  only  prevailed  among  the  common  French 
soldiery  throughout  this  whole  war,  but  even  in- 
fected officers  of  distinction,  who  ought  to  have 
been  exempted  from  these  prejudices,  by  a  better 
acquaintance  with  life,  and  more  liberal  turn,  of 
thinking. 

Note  3  T,  p.  494. 


The  reasons  assigned  by  the  commodore  for  his 
conduct  in  tins  particular  are  these :— The  bay  of 
Dominique  was  the  only  place  in  which  he  could 
rendezvous  and  unite  his  squadron.  Here  he  re- 
freshed his  men,  who  were  grown  sickly  in  conse- 
quence of  subsisting  on  salt  provisions.  Here  he 
supplied  his  ships  with  plenty  of  fresh  water.  Here 
he  had  intercourse  once  or  twice  every  day  with 
general  Barrtngton,  by  means  of  small  vessels 
which  pawed  and  repassed  from  one  island  to  the 
other.  By  remaining  in  this  situation,  he  likewise 
maintained  a  communication  with  the  English  Lee- 
ward Islands,  which  being  in  a  defenceless  condition, 
their  inhabitants  were  constantly  soliciting  the  com- 
modore's protection;  and  here  he  supported  the 
army,  the  commander  of  which  was  unwilling  that 
he  should  remove  to  a  greater  distance.  Had  he 
sailed  to  Port  Royal,  he  would  have  found  the  ene- 
my's squadron  so  disposed,  that  he  could  not  have 
attacked  them,  unless  M.  de  Bompart  had  been  in- 
clined to  hasard  an  action.  Had  he  anchored  m  the 
bay,  all  his  cruisers  must  have  been  employed  in 
conveying  provisions  and  stores  to  the  squadron. 
Tnere  he  could  not  have  procured  either  fresh  pro- 
visions or  water  ;  nor  could  bo  have  had  any  com- 
munication with,  or  intelligence  from,  the  army 


in  the  Leeward  Islands,  in  less  than  eight  or  ten 
days. 

Note  8  U,  p.  500. 

Thi  following  anecdote  is  so  remarkable,  and 
tends  to  much  to  the  honour  of  the  British  soldiery, 
that  we  insert  it  without  fear  of  the  reader's  disap- 
probation:— Captain  Ochterlony  and  ensign  Pey- 
ton belonged  to  the  regiment  of  brigadier-general 
Monckton.    They  were  nearly  of  an  age,  which  did 
not  exceed  thirty :  the  first  was  a  North  Briton,  the 
other  a  native  of  Ireland.    Both  were  agreeable  in 
person,  and  unblemished  in  character,  and  connec- 
ted together  by  the  ties  of  mutual  friendship  and 
esteem.    On  the  day  that  preceded  the  battle,  cap- 
tain Ochterlony  bad  been  obliged  to  fight  a  duel 
with  a  German  officer,  in  which,  though  he  wound- 
ed and  disarmed  his  antagonist,  yet  he  himself  re- 
ceived a  dangerous  hurt  under  the  right  arm,  in 
consequence  of  which  his  friends  insisted  on  hie 
remaining  in  camp  during  the  action  of  the  next 
day,  but  his  spirit  was  too  great  to  comply  with  this 
remonstrance.    He  declared  it  should  never  be  said 
that  a  scratch,  received  in  a  private  rencounter,  had 
prevented  him  from  doing  his  duty,  when  his  coun- 
try required  his  service  :  and  he  took  the  field  with 
a  fusil  in  his  hand,  though  he  was  hardly  able  to 
carry  his  arms.    In  leading  up  his  men  to  the  ene- 
my's intrenchment,  he  was  shot  thrcugb  the  lungs 
with  a  musket  ball,  an  accident  which  obliged  him 
to  part  with  his  fusil :  but  he  soil  continued  advanc- 
ing ;  until,  by  the  loss  of  blood,  he  became  too  weak 
to  proceed  further.    About  the  same  time  Mr.  Pey- 
ton was  lamed  by  a  shot,  which  shattered  the  small 
bone  of  his  left  leg.    The  soldiers,  in  their  retreat, 
earnestly  begged,  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  that  cap- 
tain Ochterlony  would  allow  them  to  carry  him  and 
the  ensign  off  the  field.    But  he  was  so  bigptted  to 
a  severe  point  of  honour,  that  he  would  not  quit 
the  ground,  though  he  desired  they  would  take  care 
of  his  ensign.   Mr.  Peyton,  with  a  generous  disdain 
rejected  their  good  offices,  declaring,  that  he  would 
not  leave  his  captain  in  such  a  situation ;  and  in  a 
little  time  they  remained  the  sole  survivors  on  that 
part  of  the  field. 

Captain  Ochterlony  sat  down  by  his  friend ;  and, 
as  they  expected  nothing  but  immediate  death,  they 
took  leave  of  each  other.    Yet  they  were  not  alto- 
gether abandonod  by  the  hope  of  being  protected  as 
prisoners:  for  the  captain,  seeing  a  French  soldier 
with  two  Indians  approach,  started  up,  and  accost- 
ing them  in  the  French  language,  which  he  spoke 
perfectly  well,  expressed  his  expectation  that  they 
would  treat  him  and  his  companion  as  officers,  pris- 
oners, and  gentlemen.    The  two  Indians  seemed  to 
be  entirely  under  the  conduct  of  the  Frenchman, 
who  coming  up  to  Mr.  Peyton,  as  he  sat  on  the 
ground,  snatched  his  laced  hat  from  his  head,  and 
robbed  the  captain  of  his  watch  and  money.    This 
outrage  was  a  signal  to  the  Indians  for  murder  and 
pillage.    One  ofthem,  clubbing  his  firelock,  struck 
at  him  behind,  with  a  view  to  knock  him  down ;  but 
the  blow  missing  his  head,  took  place  upon  his 
shoulder.    At  the  same  instant  the  other  Indian 
poured  his  shot  into  the  breast  of  this  unfortunate 
young  gentleman ;  who  cried  out,  "  Oh,  Peyton* 
the  villain  has  shot  me."    Not  yet  satiated  with 
cruelty,  the  barbarian  sprung  upon  him,  and  stab- 
bed him  in  the  belly  with  his  scalping-knife.    The 
captain  having  parted  with  his  fusil,  had  no  weapon 
for  his  defence,  as  none  of  the  officers  wore  swords 
in  the  action.    The  three  ruffians,  finding  him  still 
alive,  endeavoured  to  strangle  him  with  his  own 
sash ;  and  he  was  now  ^ipon  his  knees,  struggling 
against  them  with  surprising  exertion.  Mr.  Peyton, 
at  this  juncture,  having  a  double-barrelled  musket 
in  his  hand,  and  seeing  the  distress  of  his  friend, 
fired  at  one  of  the  Indians,  who  dropped  dead  upon 
the  spot.  The  other  thinking  the  ensign  .would  now 
be  an  easy  prey,  advanced  towards  him :  and  Mr. 
Peyton,  having  taken  good  aim  at  the  distance  of 
four  yards,  discharged  his  piece  the  second  time, 
but  it  seemed  to  take  no  effect.    The  savage  fired 
in  his  turn,  and  wounded  the  ensign  in  the  shoul- 
der ;  then,  rushing  upon  him,  thrust  his  bayonet 
through  his  body.    He  repeated  the  blow,  which 
Mr.  Peyton  attempting  to  parry,  received  another 
wound  in  his  left  hand :  nevertheless,  he  seized  the 
Indian's  musket  with  the  same  hand,  pulled  him 
forwards,  and  with  Ids  right  drawing  a  dagger  which 
hung  by  his, aide,  plunged  it  in  the  barbarian's  side, 
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A  violent  struggle  ensued :  but  at  length  Mr.  Pey- 
ton was  uppermost;  and,  with  repeated  strokes  of 
his  dagger,  killed  his  antagonist  outright  Here  he 
was  seised  with  an  unaccountable  emotion  of  curi- 
osity, to  know  whether  or  not  his  shot  had  taken 
place  on  the  body  of  the  Indian :  he  a  :cordingly 
turned  him  up ;  and,  stripping  oflThis  blanket,  per- 
ceived that  the  ball  had  penetrated  quite  through 
the  carity  of  the  breast.  Having  thus  obtained  a 
dear-bought  victory,  he  started  up  on  one  leg;  and 
saw  captain  Ochterlony  standing  at  the  distance  of 
sixty  yards,  close  by  the  enemy's  breastwork,  with 
the  French  soldier  attending  him.  Mr.  Peyton 
then  called  aloud, — "  Captain  Ochterlony,  1  am  glad 
to  see  you  have  at  last  got  under  protection.  Be- 
ware of  that  villain,  who  is  more  barbarous  than 
the  savages.  God  bless  you,  my  dear  captain !  I 
see  a  party  of  Indians  coming  this  way,  and  ex- 
pect to  be  murdered  immediately."  A  number  of 
those  barbarians  had  for  some  time  been  employed 
on  the  left,  in  scalping  and  pillaging  die  dying  and 
the  dead  that  were  left  upon  the  field  of  battle  ;  and 
above  thirty  of  them  were  in  full  march  to  destroy 
Mr.  Peyton.  This  gentleman  knew  he  had  no 
mercy  to  expect ;  for,  should  his  life  be  spared  for 
fho  present,  they  would  have  afteiwards  insisted 
upon  sacrificing  him  to  the  manes  of  their  brethren 
whom  he  had  slain  ;  and  in  that  case  he  would  have 
been  put  to  death  by  the  most  excruciating  tor- 
tures. Full  of  this  idea,  he  snatched  up  his  musket; 
and,  notwithstanding  his  broken  leg,  ran  about  forty 
yards  without  halting :  feeling  himself  now  totally 
disabled,  and  incapable  of  proceeding  one  step  fur- 
ther, he  loaded  h|s  piece,  and  presented  it  to  the 
two  foremost  Indians,  who  stood  aloof,  waiting  to 
be  joined  by  their  fellows ;  while  the  French,  from 
their  breast-works,  kept  up  a  continual  Are  of  can- 
non and  small  arms  upon  this  poor,  solitary,  and 
maimed  gentleman.  In  this  uncomfortable  situation 
he  stood,  when  he  discerned  at  a  distance  an  High- 
land officer,  with  a  party  of  his  men,  skirting  the 
plain  towards  the  field  of  battle.  He  forthwith 
waved  his  hand  In  signal  of  distress,  and  being  per-  ■ 
ceived  by  the  officer,  he  detached  three  of  his  men  ' 
to  his  assistance.  These  brave  fellows  hastened  to 
him  through  the  midst  of  a  terrible  fire,  and  one  of 
them  bore  him  off  on  his  shoulders.  The  Highland 
officer  was  captain  Macdonald  of  colonel  Fraser's 
battalion ;  who,  understanding  that  a  young  gen- 
tleman, his  kinsman,  had  dropped  ou  toe  field  of 
battle,  had  put  himself  at  the  head  of  this  party, 
with  which  he  penetrated  to  the  middle  of  the  field, 
drove  a  considerable  number  of  the  French  and 
Indians  before  him,  and  finding  his  relation  still  un- 
scalped,  carried  him  oflfin  triumph.  Poor  captain 
Ochterlony  was  conveyed  to  Quebec,  where  in  a 
few  days  he  died  of  his  wounds.  After  the  reduction 
•f  that  place,  the  French  surgeons  who  attended 
him  declared,  that  in  all  probability  he  would  have 
recovered  of  the  two  shots  he  had  received  in  his 
breast,  had  not  he  been  mortally  wounded  in  the 
belly  by  the  Indian's  scalping  knife. 

As  this  very  remarkable  scene  was  acted  in  sight 
of  both  armies,  general  Townshend,  in  the  sequel, 
expostulated  with  the  French  officers  upon  the  in- 
humanity of  keeping  up  such  a  severe  fire  against 
two  wounded  gentlemen  who  wore  disabled,  and 
destitute  of  all  hope  of  escaping.  They  answered, 
that  the  fire  was  not  made  by  the  regulars,  but  by 
the  Canadians  and  savages,  whom  it  was  not  in  the 
power  of  discipline  to  restrain. 


Note  8  V,  p.  302. 

How  far  the  success  of  this  attempt  depended 
upon  accident,  may  be  conceived  from  the  following 
particulars :— In  the  twilight  two  French  deserters 
were  carried  on  board  a  ship  of  war,  commanded 
by  captain  Smith,  and  lying  at  anchor  near  the 
north  shore.  They  told  him  that  the  garrison  of 
Quebec  expected  that  night  to  receive  a  convoy  of 

S revisions,  sent  down  the  river  in  boats  from  the 
etaehment  above  commanded  by  M.  de  Bougain- 
ville. These  deserters  standing  upon  deck,  and 
perceiving  the  English  boats  with  the  troops  gliding 
down  the  river  in  the  dark,  began  to  shout  and  make 
a  noise,  declaring  they  were  part  of  the  expected 
convoy.  Captain  Smith,  who  was  ignorant  of  gen* 
end  Wolfe's  design,  believing  their  affirmation,  had 
actually  given  orders  to  point  the  guns  at  the  Bri- 
tish troops ;  when  the  general  perceiving  a  commo- 
tion on  board,  rowed  alongside  in  person,  and  pro- 


vented  the  discharge,  which  would  have 
the  town,  and  entirely  frustrated  the  attenj 
The  French  had  posted  sentries  alone 

challenge  boats  and  vessels,  and  give  the     _     

casionauy .  The  first  boat  that  contained  the  F"gyib 
troops  being  questioned  accordingly,  a  captain  of 
Fraser's  regiment,  who  had  served  in  Holland,  and 
who  was  perfecdy  well  acquainted  with  the  French 
language  and  customs,  answered  without  hesitation 
to  Qaf J  tfit,  which  is  their  challenging  word,  Xe 
France  .*  nor  was  he  at  a  loss  to  answer  the  second 
question,  which  was  much  more  particular  and  dif- 
ficult, when  the  sentinel  demanded  *  quel  nerf. 
mentt  to  what  regiment  f  the  captain  replied,  De 
la  Heine:  which  he  knew, by  accident,  to  be  one  ef 


those  that  composed  the  body  commanded  trv 
gainville.  The  soldier  took  it  for  granted  tfass  was 
the  expected  convoy ;  and  saying  Passe,  allowed  all 
the  boats  to  proceed  without  further  question,  la 
the  same  manner  the  other  sentries  i 
though  one,  more  wary  than  the  rest, 
down  to  the  water's  edge  and  called, 
est  ce  que  vous  ne  parlez  plus  haut  t  Why7 
you  speak  with  an  audible  voice  V  To  thia  interro- 
gation, which  implied  doubt,  the  captain  answered, 
with  admirable  presence  of  mind,  in  a  soft  tone  ef 
voice,  "  Ted  tot!  nous  serous  entendues  !  Hush!  we 
shall  be  overheard  and  discovered  I"  Thus  cannon- 
ed, the  sentry  retired  without  further  altercation. 
The  midshipman  who  piloted  the  first  boat,  — 
by  the  landing  place  in  the  dark,  the  same 
who  knew  it  from  his  having  been  posted 
with  his  company  on  the  other  side  of  the  rivi 
sisted  on  the  pilot's  being  mistaken  ;  and  eoan 
ed  the  rowers  to  put  ashore  in  the  proper  place  or 
at  least  very  near  it. 

When  general  Wolfis  landed,  and  saw  the  dim- 
culty  of  ascending  the  precipice,  he  said  to  the  ssuse 
officer  in  a  familiar  strain,  **  1  dent  believe  there  is 
any  possibility  of  getting  up ;  but  you  must  do  year 
endeavour."  The  narrow  path  mat  slanted  up  the 
hill  from  the  landing  plane  the  enemy  had 
up,  and  rendered  innmsaable  by 


sides  the  intrenchment  at  the  top :  in  every  o 
part  the  hill  was  so  steep  and  dangerous,  that 
soldiers  were  obliged  to  pull  themselves  up  by  as 
roots  and  boughs  of  trees  growing  on  both  sides  of 
the  path. 
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of  LaDry  are  strong- 


Tub  chagrin  and : 
ly  marked  in  the  following  intercepted  letter  to 
de  Legret,  dated  from  the  camp  before  Madras: 

"  A  good  blow  might  be  struck  here :  there  it  » 
ship  in  the  road,  of  twenty  guns,  laden  with  all  the 
riches  of  Madras,  which  it  is  said  will  remain  there 
till  the  20th.  The  expedition  is  just  arrived,  hut  M. 
Gerlin  is  not  a  man  to  attack  her ;  lor  she  has  mads 
him  run  away  once  before.  The  Bristol*  on  the 
other  hand,  did  but  just  make  her  appearance  be- 
fore Saint  Thomas ;  and,  on  the  vague  report  ef 
thirteen  ships  coming  from  Porto-Novo, 
fright ;  and,  after  landtag  the  provisions  with 
she  was  laden,  she  would  not  stay  long  enough  < 
to  take  on  board  twelve  of  her  own  guns,  which  she 
had  lent  us  for  the  siege. 

"  If  I  was  the  judge  of  the  point  of  honour  of  the 
company's  officers,  I  would  break  J ' 
well  as  some  others  of  them. 

"  The  Fidelle.  or  the  Harlem ;  or  even  the  ~ 
said  Bristol,  with  her  twelve  guns  restored  to  L— , 
would  be  sufficient  to  make  themselves  masturs  a? 
the  English  ship,  if  they  could  manage  so  as  to  get 
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to  windward  of  her  in  the  night.  Maug*n< 
Tremulier  are  said  to  be  good  men;  and  were  they 
employed  only  to  transport  two  hundred  wounded 
men  that  we  have  here,  their  service  would  be  ef 
importance. 

"  We  remain  soil  in  the  same  position :  the ! 
made  these  fifteen  days ;  all  the 
toises  of  the  wall  of  the  place, 
up  our  heads  to  look  at  it. 

"  I  reckon  we  shall,  on  our  arrival  at  Pondhheriy, 
endeavour  to  learn  some  other  trade,  for  this  of  war 
requires  too  much  patience! 

"  Of  one  thousand  five  hundred  aepoys  which  at 
tended  our  army,  I  reckon  near  eight  hundred  are 
employed  upon  the  road  to  Pondicherry,  laden  with 
sugar,  pepper,  and  ether- goods;  and  as  fur  tike 
coulis,  they  are  all  employed  for  the 
from  the  first  day  we  came  here. 
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"  1  am  taking  my  measures  from  this  day  to  set 
Are  to  the  Black-town,  and  to  Mow  up  the  powder 
nulls. 

M  You  wHl  never  imagine  that  fifty  French  desert- 
ers, and  one  hundred  Swiss,  are  actually  ■topping; 
the  progress  of  two  thousand  men  of  the  kins;  and 
company's  troops,  which  are  still  here  existing,  not- 
withstanding the  exaggerated  accounts  that  every 
one  makes  here  according  to  his  own  fancy,  of  the 
slaughter  that  has  been  made  of  diem:  and  yon 
will  be  still  more  surprised  if  I  tell  you,  that,  were 
it  not  for  the  combats  and  four  battles  we  sustained, 
and  for  the  batteries  which  failed,  or,  to  speak  more 
properly,  which  were  unskilfully  made,  we  should 
not  nave  lost  fifty  men,  from  the  commencement  of 
the  siege  to  th»  day.  I  have  written  to  Iff.  de 
Larche,  that  if  he  persists  in  not  coming  here,  let 
who  will  raise  money  upon  the*  Poleagers  for  me, 
I  will  not  do  it ;  and  1  renounce  (as  I  informed  you 
a  month  ago  I  would  do)  meddling  directly  or  in- 
directly with  any  thing  whatever  that  may  bare 
relation  to  your  administration,  whether  civil  or 
military.  For  I  had  rather  go  and  command  the 
Cafirees  of  Madagascar  than  remain  in  mis  Sodom, 
which  it  is  impossible  but  the  fire  of  the  English 
mnst  destroy  sooner  or  later,  even  though  that  from 
heaven  should  not. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  See.  Ac. 

(Signed)  «  LALLY." 

M  P.  8.— I  think  it  necessary  to  apprise  you,  that 
as  M.  de  Soupire  has  refused  to  take  upon  him  the 
command  of  this  army,  which  I  have  offered  to  him, 
and  which  he  is  empowered  to  accept,  by  having 
received  from  the  court  a  duplicate  of  my  commis- 
sion, you  must  of  necessity,  together  with  the  coun- 
cil, take  it  upon  you.  For  my  part,  I  undertake 
only  to  bring  it  back  either  to  Arcot  or  Sadraste. 
Send,  therefore,  your  orders,  or  come  yourselves  to 
command  it  j  for  I  shall  quit  it  upon  my  arrival  there." 

Note  3  X,  511. 

That  the  general  was  not  pleased  with  the  be- 
haviour of  lord  George  Sackvule,  may  be  gathered 
from  the  following  compliment  to  the  marquis  of 
Granby,  implying  a  severe  reflection  upon  his  su- 
perior in  command. 

Orders  of  his  serene  highness  Prince  Ferdinand  of 
$  Brunswick ,  relative  to  the  behaviour  of  the  troops 
under  him,  at  the  famous  battle  near  Minden,  on 
the  first  of  August,  1790. 

"  His  serene  highness  orders  his  greatest  thanks 
to  be  given  to  die  whole  army,  for  their  bravery 
and  good  behaviour  yesterday,  particularly  to  the 
English  infantry,  and  the  two  battalions  of  Hano- 
verian guards ;  to  all  the  cavalry  of  die  left  wing ; 
and  to  general  Wangcnheim's  corps,  particularly 
the  regiment  of  Holstein,  tine  Hessian  cavalry,  the 
Hanoverian  regiment  du  corps,  and  Hammerstin's ; 
the  same  to  all  the  brigades  of  heavy  artillery.    His 
serene  highness  declares  publicly,  that  next  to  God 
he  attributes  the  glory  of  the  day  to  the  intrepidity 
and  extraordinary  good  behaviour  of  these  troops, 
which  he  assures  them  he  shall  retain  Jbe  strongest 
sense  of  as  long  as  he  lives ;  and,  if  ever,  upon  any 
occasion,  he  shall  be  able  to  serve  these  brave  troops, 
or  any  of  them  in  particular,  it  will  give  him  the 
utmost  pleasure.    His  serene  highness  orders  bis 
particular  thanks  to  be  likewise  given  to  general 
Bporckcn,  the  duke  of  Holstein,  lieutenant-generals 
Imhoff*  and  Urf.    His  serene  Ughneus  is  extremely 
obliged  to  the  count  dc  Buckebourg,  for  his  extra- 
ordinary care  and  trouble  in  the  management  of 
the  artillery,  which  was  served  with  great  effect ; 
likewise  to  the  commanding  officers  of  the  several 
brigades  of  artillery,  vis.  colonel  Browne,  lieute- 
nant-colonel  Hotte,  major  Hasse,  and  the  three 
English  captains,  Philips,  Drummond,  and  Foy. 
His  serene  highness  thinks  himself  infinitely  obliged 
to  major-generals  Waldcgrave  and  Kingsley,  for 
their  great  courage,  and  the  good  order  in  which 
they  conducted  their  brigades.    His  serene  highness 
further  orders  it  to  be  declared  to  lieutenant-general 
the  marquis  of  Granby,  that  he  is  persuaded  that, 
if  he  had  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  had  him  at 
the  head  of  the  cavalry  of  the  right  wing,  his  pre- 
sence would  have  greatly  contributed  to  make  the 
decision  of  that  day  more  complete  and  more  bril- 
liant.   In  short,  hi*  serene  highness  orders   that 
thoso  of  his  suite  whose  behaviour  he  most  admired 


be  named,  as  the  dukefof  Richmond,  colonel  Fitsroy, 
captain  ligonier,  colonel  Watson,  captain  Wilson, 
aiovdn-camp  to  major-general  Waldegrave,  adjutant 
generals  ErstoaT,  Bulow,  Durendoue,  the 
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Tbbo  and  Malerti;  his  serene  highness  having  much 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  their  conduct.  And  his 
serene  highness  desires  and  orders  the  generals  of 
the  army,  that  upon  all  occasions  when  orders  are 
brought  to  them  by  bis  aides-du-camp,  mat  they 
may  be  obeyed  punctually,  and  without  delay-** 

Note  a  Y,  ibid. 

Tbb  following  extracts  of  letters  from  the  dnko 
de  BelleJsle  to  the  mareschal  de  Contades  win  oonv 
vey  some  idea  of  the  virtue,  policy,  and  necessities 
of  the  French  ministry. 

"  I  am  still  afraid  that  Fischer  sets  out  too  late  : 
it  is,  however,  very  important,  and  very  essential,, 
that  we  should  raise  large  contributions.  1  see  no 
other  resource  for  our  most  urgent  expenses,  and 
for  refitting  the  troops,  but  in  the  money  we  may 
draw  from  the  enemy's  country ;  from  whence  we 
must -likewise  procure  subsistence  of  all  kinds  (in- 
dependently of  the  money),  that  is  to  say,  hay,  straw, 
oats  for  the  winter,  bread,  corn,  cattle,  horses,  even 
men,  to  recruit  our  foreign  troops.  The  war  must 
not  be  prolonged ;  and  perhaps  it  may  be  necessary, 
according  to  the  events  which  may  happen  between 
tins  time  and  the  end  of  September,  to  make  a 
downright  desert  before  the  line  of  the  quarters 
which  it  may  be  thought  proper  to  keep  during  the 
winter,  in  order  that  the  enemy  may  be  under  a 
real  impossibility  of  approaching  us :  at  the  same 
time  reserving  for  ourselves  a  bare  subsistence  on 
the  route  which  may  be  the  most  convenient  for  us 
to  take,  in  the  middle  of  winter,  to  beat  up  or  seise 
upon  the  enemy's  quarters.  That  this  object  may 
be  fulfilled,  I  cause  the  greatest  assiduity  to  be  used 
in  preparing  what  is  necessary  for  having  all  your 
troops,  without  exception,  well  clothed,  well  armed, 
well  equipped,  and  well  refitted,  in  every  respect, 
before  the  end  of  November,  with  new  tents ;  in 
order  that,  if  it  should  be  advieeable  for  the  king's 
political  and  military  affairs,  you  may  be  able  to  as- 
semble the  whole  or  part  of  your  army,  to  act 
offensively  and  with  vigour,  from  the  beginning  of 
January ;  and  that  you  may  have  the  satisfisetion 
to  show  your  enemies,  and  all  Europe,  that  the 
French  know  how  to  act  and  carry  on  war,  in  all 
seasons,  when  they  have  such  a  general  as  you  are, 
and  a  minister  of  the  department  of  war  that  can 
foresee  and  concert  matters  with  the  general. 

"  You  must  be  sensible.  Sir,  that  what  I  say  to 
you  may  become  not  only  useful  and  honourable, 
but  perhaps  oven  necessary,  with  respect  to  what 
you  know,  and  of  whioh  I  shall  say  more  in  my 
private  letter 

"  M.  Due  de  BELLEISLE." 

"  After  observing  all  the  formalities  due  to  the 
magistrates  of  Cologne,  you  must  seise  on  their 

Seat  artillery  by  force,  telling  them,  that  you  do  so 
.  r  their  own  defence  against  the  common  enemy 
of  the  empire :  ttiat  you  will  restore  them  when 
their  city  has  nothing  further  to  fear,  Ac.  After  all, 
you  must  take  every  thing  you  have  occasion  for, 
and  give  them  receipts  for  it." — 

"  You  must;  at  any  rate,  consume  all  sorts  of  sub 
slslence  on  the  higher  Lippe,  Paderborn,  and  Wars 
burg ;  you  must  destroy  every  thing  which  you  can- 
not consume,  so  as  to  make  a  desert  of  ail  West- 
phalia, from  Iapstadt  and  Monster,  as  far  as  the 
Rhine,  on  ono  band :  and  on  the  other,  from  the 
higher  lippe  and  Paderborn.  as  far  as  Gassel;  that 
the  enemy  may  find  it  quite  impracticable  to  direct 
their  march  to  the  Rhine,  or  the  lower  Roer ;  and 
this  with  regard  to  your  army,  and  with  regard  to 
the  army  under  M.  de  Soubise,  that  they  may  not 
have  it  m  their  power  to  take  possession  of  Cassel, 
and  much  less  to  march  to  Marpurg,  or  to  the  quar- 
ters which  he  will  have  along  the  Lahu,  or  to  those 
which  you  will  occupy,  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
left  side  of  the  Roer,  and  on  the  right  side  of  the 
Rhine,  as  far  as  Dusseldorp,  and  at  Cologne.*' — 

"  You  know  the  necessity  of  consuming  or  de- 
stroying, as  far  as  is  possible,  all  the  subsistence, 
especially  the  forage  betwixt  the  Weser  and  the 
Rhine  on  the  one  band,  and  on  the  other  betwixt 
the  Lippe,  the  bishopric  of  Paderborn,  the  Dymel, 
the  Fulda,  and  the  Nerra ;  and  so  to  make  a  desert 
of  Westphalia  and  Hesse."-*    . 
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'Although  the  prince  of  Waldeek  appear*  out- 
wardly neutral,  he  ia  very  ill  disposed,  and  deaerrea 
.  very  httlo  favour.  You  ought,  therefore,  to  make 
no  scruple  of  taking  all  you  find  in  that  territory  : 
but  this  must  be  done  in  an  orderly  manner,  giving 
receipts,  and  observing  the  most  exact  discipline. 
AH  the  subsistence  you  leave  in  this  country  will 
fall  to  the  enemy's  share,  who  will,  by  that  means, 
be  enabled  to  advance  to  the  Lahn,  and  towards 
the  quarters  which  you  are  to  occupy  on  the  left 
side  of  the  Roer.  It  is  therefore  a  precaution  be- 
come in  a  manner  indispensably  necessary,  to  carry 
it  all  away  from  thence." 

"The  question  now  is,  what  plan  you  shall  think 
most  proper  for  accomplishing,  in  the  quickest  and 
surest  manner,  our  great  purpose :  which  must  be 
to  consume,  carry  off,  or  destroy  all  the  forage  and 
subsistence  of  the  country  which  we  cannot  keep 
possession  of." — 

"  The  upper  part  of  the  Lippe,  and  the  country 
ef  Pad'erborn,  are  the  most  plentiful ;  they  must, 
therefore,  be  eat  to  the  very  roots/* — 

"  You  did  mighty  well  to  talk  in  the  most  abso- 
lute tone  with  regard  to  the  necessaries  Racroth 
and  Duysbourg  must  furnish  our  troops  :  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  speak  in  that  tone  to  Germans ;  and  you 
will  find  your  account  in  using  the  same  to  the  re- 
gencies of  the  elector  of  Cologne, '  and  still  more  to 
that  of  the  palatine. 

"  After  using  all  becoming  ceremony,  as  we  hare 
the  power  in  our  hands,  we  mutt  make  use  of  it, 
and  draw  from  the  country  of  Bergue  what  shall 
be  necessary  for  the  subsistence  of  the  garrison  of 
Dusseldorp,  and  of  the  fight  troops,  and  reserve 
what  may  be  brought  thither  from  Alsace  and  the 
bishoprics  for  a  case  of  necessity.*' 

Note  3  Z,  p.  513. 

The  following  declarations-were  published  by  count 
Jjohna,  the  Prussian  general,  on  his  entering 
Poland  with  a  body  of  Prussian  troops. 

OnthelithofJune. 

His  Prussian  majesty,  finding  himself  under  a 
necessity  to  cause  part  of  his  armies  to  enter  the 
territories  of  the  republic  of  Poland,  in  order  to 
protect  them  against  the  threatened  invasion  of  the 
enemy  }  declares,  that 

It  must  not  be  understood  that  his  majesty,  by 
this  step  taken,  intends  to  make  any  breach  in  the 
regard  he  has  always  had  for  the  illustrious  repub- 
lic of  Pound,  or  to  lessen  the  good  understanding 
which  has  hitherto  subsisted  between  them :  but, 
on  die  contrary,  to  strengthen  the  same,  in  expec- 
tation that  the  illustrious  republic  will,  on  its  part, 
act  with  the  like  neighbourly  and  friendly  good 
will,  as  is  granted  to  the  enemy,  than  which  no- 
thing more  is  desired. 

The  nobility,  gentry,  and  magistracy,  in  their 
respective  districts,  between  the  frontiers  of  Prus- 
sia, so  far  as  beyond  Posen,  are  required  to  furnish 
all  kinds  of  provisions,  corn,  and  forage,  necessary 
to  support  an  army  of  40,000  men,  with  the  utmost 
despatch,  with  an  assurance  of  being  paid  ready 
money  for  the  same.  But  if,  contrary  to  expecta- 
tion, any  deficiency  should  happen  u&  supplying 
this  demand,  his  majesty's  troops  -will  be  obliged 
to  forage,  and  use  the  same  means  as  those  taken 
by  the  enemy  for  their  subsistence. 

In  confidence,  therefore,  that  the  several  juris 
dictions  upon  the  Prussian  frontiers,  within  the 
territories  of  Poland,  will  exert  themselves  to  com- 
ply with  mis  demand  as  soon  as  possible,  for  the 
subsistence  of  the  royal  army  of  Prussia,  they  are 
assured  that  thereby  all  disorders  will  be  prevented, 
and  whatever  is  delivered  will  be  paid  for  in  ready 
money. 

On  the  17th  of  June. 

It  was  with  the  greatest  astonishment  that  the 
king,  my  most  gracious  lord  and  master,  heard  that 
several  of  his  own  subjects  had  suffered  themselves 
to  be  seduced  from  their  allegiance,  so  far  as  to  en- 
ter into  the  service  of  a  potentate  with  whom  he  is 
at  war ;  his  majesty,  therefore,  makes  known  by 
these  presents,  that  all  of  his  subjects  senring  in  the 
enemy's  armies,  who  shall  be  token  with  arms  in 
their  hands,  shall,  agreeable  to  all  laws,  be  sen- 
tenced to  be  hanged  without  mercy,  as  traitors  to 
their  king  and  country,  of  which  all  whom  it  mav 
concern  are  desired  to  take  notice,  dec. 


On  the  tUd  of  June. 

We  invite  and  desire  that  the  nobility, 
bishops,  bishops,  abbeys,  convents,  seignories, 
gistrates,and  inhabitants  of  therepubbc  of  Poland, 
on  the  road  to  Posnania,  and  beyond  it,  would  repair 
in  person,  or  by  deputies,  in  the  course  of  this 
week,  or  as  soon  after  as  possible,  to  the  Pmssian 
head-quarters,  there  to  treat  with  the  cmnmander 
in  chief,  or  die  commissary  at  war,  for  the  delivery 
of  forage  and  provisions  for  the  subsistence  of  the 
army,  to  be  paid  for  with  ready  money.   - 

We  promise  and  assure  ourselves,  that  no  person 
in  Poland  will  attempt  to  seduce  the  Prussian 
troops  to  desert ;  that  no  assistance  will  be  given 
them  in  such  perfidious  practices ;  that  they  will 
neither  be  sheltered,  concealed  nor  lodged  ;  which 
would  be  followed  by  very  disagreeable  conse- 
quences :  we  expect,  on  the  contrary,  that  persons 
of  all  ranks  and  conditions  win  stop  any  runaway 
or  deserter,  and  deliver  him  up  at  the  nrstadranced 
post,  or  at  the  head-quarters ;  and  aU  expenses  at- 
tending the  same  shall  be  paid,  and  a  reasonable 
gratification  superadded. 

If  any  one  hath  inclination  to  enter  into  the  king 
of  Prussia's  service,  with  an  intention  to  behave 
well  and  faithfuUy,  he  may  apply  to  the  head- 
quarters, and  be  assured  of  a  capitulation  for  three 
or  four  years. 

_  If  any  prince  ot  member  of  the  repubhc  of  Po- 
landbe  disposed  to  assemble  a  body  of  men,  and  to 
join  in  a  troop,  or  in  a  company  of  the  Prussian 
army,  to  make  a  common  cause  with  it,  he  may  de- 
pend on  a  gracious  reception,  and  that  due  regard 
wfll  be  shown  to  his  merit,  dec. 

Note  A  A,  p.  515. 

Thi  obstinacy  of  the  powers  in  opposition  to 
Great  Britain  and  Prussia  appeared  still  more  re- 
markable in  their  slighting;  the  renewing  declara- 
tion, which  duke  Louis  of  Brunswick  delivered  to 
their  ministers  at  the  Hague,  in  the  month  of  De- 
cember, after  Quebec  was  reduced,  and  the  fleet  ef 
France  totally  defeated : 

"  Their  Britannic  and  Prussian  majestie 
with  compassion  at  the  mischief  which  the 
has  been  kindled  for  some  years  has  already 
stoned,  and  must  necessarily  produce,  would  thmk 
themselves  wanting  to  the  duties  of  humanity,  and 
particularly  to  their  tender  concern  for  the  preser- 
vation and  well-being  of  their  respective  kingdoms 
and  subjects,  if  they  neglected  the  proper  means  to 
put  A  stop  to  the  progress  of  so  severe  a  calamity, 
and  to  contribute  to  the  re-establishment  of  pubfie 
tranquillity.  In  this  view,  and  in  order  to  manifrtt 
the  purity  of  their  intentions,  in  this  respect,  their 
said  majesties  hare  determined  to  make  the  follow- 
ing declaration,  vis : 

"  That  they  are  ready  to  send  plenipotentiaries 
to  the  place  which  shall  be  thought  most  proper,  si 
order  mere  to  treat,  conjointly,  of  a  solid  and  gen- 
eral peace  with  those  whom  the  belligerent  parties 
shall  think  fit  to  authorise,  on  their  party  for  the 
attaining  so  salutary  an  end," 

Note  4  B,  p.  618* 

Abstract  of  the  report  made  to  his  Catholic  majesty 
by  the  physicians  appointed  to  examine  the  prince 
royal,  his  eldest  son.  in  consequence  of  which  'his 
royal  highness  was  declared  incapable  of  succeed- 
ing to  the  throne  of  Spain.  Translated  from  the 
original  published  at  Naples,  Sept.  XT. 

1.  Though  his  royal  highness  don  Philip  is  thir- 
teen years  old,  he  is  of  low  stature ;  and  yet  the 
king  his  father,  and  the  queen  his  mother,  are  both 
of  a  Tory  proper  height. 

2.  His  royal  highness  has  some  contraction  in  ha 
joints ;  though  he  can  readily  move,  and  make  use  of 
them  upon  aU  occasions. 

3.  His  royal  highness  is  ipt  to  stoop  and  to  hold 
down  his  head,  as  people  of  weak  eyes  often  do. 

,  4.  The  prince  most  evidently  squints :  and  his 
eyes  frequently  water  and  are  gummy,  particularly 
hjs  left  eye  :  though  we  cannot  say  he  is  blind,  but 
are  rather  certain  of  the  contrary,  as  his  royal 
highness  can  without  doubt  distinguish  objects* 
both  as  to  their  colour  and  situation. 


that 
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sensations,  be  is  sometimes  indifferent  to  things  that 
are  convenient  for  him,  and  at  other  times  is  toe 
warm  and  impetuous.  In  general,  his  passions  are 
net  restrained  by  reason. 

6.  The  prince  has  an  obstinate  aversion  to  some 
kind  of  common  food,  snob  as  fruits,  sweetmeats,  Ac 

7.  All  sorts  of  noise  or  sound  disturb  and  discon- 
oert  aim ;  and  it  has  the  same  effect  whether  it  be 
soft  and  harmonious,  or  harsh  and  disagreeable. 

S.  The  impressions  that  ho  receives  from  pain  or 
pleasure  are  neither  strong  nor  lasting ;  and  he  is 
utterly  unacquainted  with  all  the  punctilios  of  po- 
liteness and  good  breeding. 

9.  As  to  facts  and  places  he  sometimes  remem- 
bers them,  and  sometimes  not ;  but  he  seems  not 
to  hare  the  least  idea  of  the  mysteries  of  our  holy 
religion. 

10.  He  delights  in  childish  amusements;  and 
those  which  are  the  most  boisterous  please  him  best. 
He  is  continually  changing  them,  and  shifting  from 
one  thing  to  another. 

Signed  by  Don  Francis  Beniore,  chief  physician 
to  the  king  and  kingdom ;  Don  Emmanuel  de 
la  Rosa,  physician  to  the  queen;  and  the 
physicians  Cwear  Cbibue,  Don  Thomas  Pinto, 
Don  Francis  Sarrao,  and  Don  Dominique 
San  Severino. 

Aote  4  C,  p.  6*4. 

Br  this  law  it  was  enacted,  that  if  any  militia- 
man who  shall  hare  been  accepted  and  enrolled  as 
a  substitute,  hired  man,  or  volunteer,  before  the 
passing  of  the  act,  or  who  shall  have  been  chosen 
by  lot,  whether  before  or  after  the  passing  of  the 
act,  shall,  when  embodied,  or  called  out  into  actual 
service,  and  ordered  to  march,  leave  a  family  una- 
ble to  support  themselves,  the  overseers  shall,  by 
order  of  some  one  justice  of  the  peace,  pay  out  of 
the  poor's  rates  of  such  parish  a  weekly  allowance 
to  such  family,  according  to  the  usual  and  ordinary 
price  of  labour  and  husbandry  there ;  vis.  for  one 
child  under  the  age  of  ten  years,  the  price  of  one 
day's  labour ;  for  two  children  under  the  age  afore- 
said, the  price  of  two  day's  labour ;  for  three  or 
four  children  under  the  age  aforesaid,  the  price  of 
three  days'  labour ;  for  live  or  more  children,  under 
the  age  aforesaid,  the  price  of  four  days'  labour ; 
and  for  the  wife  of  such  militia-man,  the  price  of 
one  days'  labour ;  but  that  the  families  of  such  men 
only  as  shall  be  chosen  by  lot,  and  of  the  substitutes, 
hired  men,  and  volunteers  already  accepted  and 
enrolled,  shall,  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  receive 
any   such  weekly  allowance.     For  removing  the 
grievance  complained  of  in  the  above  petition,  it  is 
enacted,  that  where  treasurers  shall  reimburse  to 
overseers  any  money  in  pursuance  of  this  act,  on 
account  of  the  weekly  allowance  to  the  family  of 
any  militiaman  serving  in  the  militia  of  any  county 
or  place  other  than  that  wherein  such  family  shall 
dwell,  they  are  to  transmit  an  account  thereof,  sign- 
ed by  some  justice,  for  tho  place  where  such  family 
shall  dwell,  to  the  treasurer  of  the  county,  &c.  in 
the  militia  whereof  such  militia-man  shall  serve, 
who  is  thereupon  to  pay  him  the  sum  so  reimbursed 
to  such  overseers,  and  the  same  to  be  allowed  in 
his  accounts. 

Note  4  D,  p.  525. 

The  openings  to  be  made,  and  the  passages  to  be 
improved  and  enlarged,  were  ascertained  by  two 
schedules  annexed  to  the  act.  With  respect  to  the 
houses,  buildings,  and  grounds  to  be  purchased,  the 
mayor,  aldermen,  and  commons  of  the  city,  in  com- 
mon-council assembled,  or  a  committee  appointed 
by  them,  were  empowered  to  fix  the  price  by  agree- 
ment, with  the  respective  proprietors,  or  otherwise 
by  a  jury  in  the  usual  manner.  With  regard  to 
party  walls,  the  act  ordains,  that  the  proprietor  of 
either  adjoining  house  may  compel  the  proprietor 
of  the  other  to  agree  to  its  being  pulled  down  and 
rebuilt,  and  pay  a  moiety  of  the  expense  even 
though  it  should  not  be  necessary  to  pull  down  or 
rebuild  either  of  their  houses :  that  all  party  walls 
shall  be  at  least  two  bricks  and  a  half  in  thickness, 
in  the  cellar,  and  two  bricks  thick  upwards  to  the 
top  of  the  garret-floor.  It  enacts,  that  if  any  decay- 
ed house  belongs  to  several  proprietors,  any  one  of 
mem,  who  is  desirous  to  rebuild,  may  oblige  the 
ethers  to  concur,  and  join  with  him  in  the  expense, 


55.  In  his  natural  functions,  and  the  most  common  I  or  purchase  their  shares  at  a  price  to  be  fixed  by  a 
^ —  •_•_ 1 ^ ._^» ^_  *«.. —  ^_.    jmry.     If  any  house  should  hereafter  be  presented 

by  any  inquest,  or  grand  jury  in  London,  as  being 
in  a  ruinous  condition,  the  court  of  mayor  and  al- 
dermen is,  by  this  act,  empowered  to  pull  it  down 
at  the  expense  of  the  ground  landlords.  As  to 
damaged  pavements,  not  sufficiently  repaired  by  the 
proprietors  of  the  water-works,  any  justice  of  the 
peace  in  London  is  vested  with  power,  upon  their 
refusing  or  delaying  to  make  it  good,  to  cause  it 
to  be  effectually  relaid  with  good  materials  at  their 
expense. 


Note  4  E,  p.  526. 

Thk  following  declaration  made  to  the  chiefs  of 
the  opposition  will  render  the  memory  of  the  late 
prince  of  Wales  dear  to  latest  posterity.:— 

His  royal  highness  has  authorized  lordT.  and  Sir 
F.  D.  to  give  the  most  positive  assurances  to  the 
gentlemen  in  the  opposition,  of  his  upright  inten- 
tions ;  that  he  is  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  dis- 
tresses and  calamities  that  have  befallen,  and  every 
day  are  more  likely  to  befall  this  country ;  and  there- 
fore invites  all  well-wishers  to  this  country  and  its 
constitution  to  coalesce  and  unite  with  him,  and 
upon  the  following  principle  only. 

His  royal  highness  promises,  and  will  declare 
it  openly,  that  it  is  his  Intention  totally  to  abolish 
any  distinctions  for  the  future  of  parties  ;  and  as 
far  as  lies  in  bis  power,  and  as  soon  as  it  does  lie  in 
his  power,  to  take  away  for  over  all  proscription 
from  any  set  of  men  whatever  who  are  friends  to 
the  constitution  ;  and  therefore  will  promote  for  the 
present,  and  when  it  is  in  his  power  will  immedi- 
ately grant. 

First,  A  bill  to  empower  all  gentlemen  to  act  as 
justices  of  the  peace  paying  land-tax  for  300/.  per 
annum  in  any  county  where  he  intends  to  serve. 

Secondly,  His  royal  highness  promises,  in  like 
manner,  to  support,  and  forthwith  grant,  whenever 
he  shall  have  it  in  his  power,  a  bill  to  create  and  es- 
tablish a  numerous  and  effectual  militia  throughout 
the  kingdom. 

Thirdly,  His  royal  highness  promises,  in  like 
manner,  to  promote  and  support,  and  likewise 
grant,  when  it  is  in  his  power,  a  bill  to  exclude  all 
military  officers  in  the  land-service  under  the  degree 
of  colonels  of  regiments  and  in  the  sea-service  un- 
der the  degree  of  rear-admirals,  from  sitting  in  the 
house  of  commons. 

Fourthly,  His  royal  highness  promises  that  he 
will,  when  in  his  power,  grant  inquiries  into  the 
great  number  of  abuses  in  offices,  and  does  not  doubt 
Of  the  assistance  of  all  honest  men,  to  enable  him  to 
correct  the  same  for  the  future. 

Fifthly,  His  royal  highness  promises,  and  will 
openly  declare,  mat  he .  will  make  no  agreement 
with,  or  join  in  the  support  of  any  administration 
whatever,  without  previously  obtaining  the  above- 
mentioned  points  in  behalf  of  the  people,  and  for 
the  sake  or  good  government.  Upon  these  condi- 
tions, and  these  conditions  only,  his  royal  highmw 
thinks  be  has  a  right  not  to  doubt  of  having  a  most 
cordial  support  from  all  those  good  men  who  mean 
their  country  and  this  constitution  well,  and  that 
they  will  become  his  and  his  family's  friends,  and 
unite  with  him,  to  promote  the  good  government  of 
this  country ;  and  that  they  will  follow  him,  upon 
these  principles,  both  in  court  and  out  of  court; 
and  if  he  should  live  to  form  an  administration,  it 
should  be  composed,  without  distinction,  of  men  of 
dignity,  knowledge,  and  probity.  His  royal  highness 
further  promises  to  accept  of  no  more,  if  offered  to 
him,  than  &00,000/.  for  Ins  civil  list,  by  way  of  rent- 
charge. 

Answer  to  the  foregoing  proposal. 

The  lords  and  gentlemen  to  whom  a  paper  has 
been  communicated,  containing  his  royal  highness 
the  prince's  gracious  intentions  upon  several  weigh- 
ty and  important  points,  of  the  greatest  conse 
quence  to  the  honour  and  interest  of  his  majesty's 

Eivornment,  and  absolutely  necessary  for  the  restor* 
g  and  perpetuating  the  true  use  and  design  of 
parliament,  the  purity  of  our  excellent  constitution, 
and  the  happiness  asJd  welfare  of  the  whole  nation, 
do  therein  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  observe, 
and  most  gratefully  acknowlege,  the  uprightness 
and  generosity  of  his  royal  bighness's  noble  senti- 
ments and  resolutions.  And  therefore  beg  leave  to 
return  their  most  dutiful  and  humble  thanks  for 
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the  tame ;  and  to  assure  hi*  royal  highness  that 
they  will  constantly  and  steadily  use  their  utmost 
endeavours  to  support  those  his  wise  and  salutary 
purposes,  that  the  throne  may  be  strengthened, 
religion  and  morality  encouraged,  faction  and  cor- 
ruption destroyed,  the  purity  and  essence  of  parlia- 
ment restored,  and  die  happiness  and  welfare  of 
our  constitution  preserved. 

When  the  above  answer  was  returned  to  die 
prince,  there  were  present, 
The  Duke  of  B. —The  Earl  of  L*—The  Earl  of 
S.—Tke  Earl  of  T.—The  Earl  of  W.—The 
Earl  of  S.—LordF.— Lord  W.—Sir  Wat.  Wil. 
Wynne.  -*Shr  John  H.  G.—Sir  Waller  E.—Sir 
Robert  G.—  Mr.  F.—Mr.  P.— Mr.  C 

Note  4  F,  p.  590. 

Ultimo  die  Octobris  anno  ah  incarnatione 

MDCCLX, 

Auspicatiasimo  principe  Georgio  Tertio 

Regnum  jammeunte, 

Pontis  hujus,  in  reipublicss  commodum 

Urbisque  majestatem 

(Late  turn  flagrante  bello) 

*  S.  P.  Q.  L.  suscepti, 

/  Primom  lapidem  posutt 

Thomas  C bitty,  miles, 

PnstoT; 

Robkkto  Mtlnb,  architeoto. 

Utque  apud  posteros  extet  menumentwm 

Voluntatis  suss  erga  viruni, 

Qui  vigors  ingeniL  animi  constantia, 

Probitatis  et  virtutis  son  fetid  quad am  contagione, 

(Favente  Deo,  • 

Faustisque  Georgii  Second!  auspidis !) 

Imperium  Britannicum 

In  Asia,  Africa,  et  America 

Restituit,  auxit,  et  siabihvit ; 

Neenon  patrhe  antiquum  honorem  et  auctoritatem 

•     Inter  Europe)  gentes  iustauravit ; 

Cires  Londuienses,  uno  consensu, 

HvJc  ponti  inscribi  voluerunt  nomen 

GULIELMI  PITT. 

NoteAG,p.SST. 


This  attempt  was  conducted  in  the  following 
manner,  haying  doubtless  been  concerted  with  the 
two  and  twenty  hostages  who  resided  in  the  fort. 
On  the  sixtenth  day  of  February,  two  Indian  women 
appearing  at  Keowee,  on  die  other  side  of  the  river, 
Mr.  Dogharty,  one  of  die  officers  of  the  fort,  went 
out  to  ask  them  what  news.  While  he  was  engaged 
in  conTersadon  with  these  females,  the  great  Indian 
warrior  Oconnastota  joined  them,  desired  he  would 
call  die  commanding  officer,  to  whom  he  said  he 
had  something  to  propose.  Accordingly,  lieutenant 
Cotymore  appearing,  accompanied  by  ensign  Bell, 
Dogharty,  and  Foster  the  interpreter,  Ocunnastota 
told  him  he  had  something  of  consequence  to  im- 
part to  the  governor,  whom  he  proposed  to  visit,  and 
desired  he  might  be  attended  by  a  white  man  as  a 
safeguard,  The  lieutenant  assuring  hhn  he  should 
hare  a  safeguard,  die  Indian  declared  he  would 
then  go  and  catch  a  horse  for  him ;  so  saying,  he 
swung  a  bridle  twice  orer  his  head,  as  a  signal; 
and  immediately  twenty-are  or  thirty  muskets,  from 
-different  ambuscades,  were  discharged  at  the  Eng- 
lish officers.  Mr.  Cotymore  received  a  shot  in  bis 
left  breast,  and  In  a  few  days  expired ;  Mr.  BcD  was 
wounded  in  the  calf  of  the  leg,'  and  the  interpreter 
in  the  buttock.  Ensign  Mime,  who  remained  in  the 
fort,  was  no  sooner  informed  of  this  treachery,  than 
he  ordered  the  soldiers  to  shackle  the  hostages ;  in 
the  execution  of  which  order  one  man  was  killed  on 
the  spot,  and  another  wounded  in  his  forehead  with 
a  tomahawk;  circumstances  which,  added  to  the 
murder  of  die  lieutenant,  incensed  the  garrison  to 
such  a  degree,  that  it  was  judged  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  put  the  hostages  to  death  without  further 
hesitation.  In  the  evening  a  party  of  Indians  ap- 
proached the  fort,  and  firing  two  signal  pieces, 
cried  aload  in  the  Cherokee  language,-*-*4  Fight 
manfully,  and  you  shall  be  assisted."  They  then 
began  an  attack,  and  continued  firing  all  night  upon 
the  fort,  without  doing  the  least  execution.  That 
a  design  was  concerted  between  them  and  the  hos- 
tages appeared  plainly  from  the  nature  of  the  assault ; 
and  this  suspicion  was  converted  into  a  certainty 
next  day,  when  some  of  the  garrison,  searching  the 
apartment  in  which  the  hostages  lay,  found  a  bottle 


of  poison,  probably  designed  to  be  emptied  into  the 
well,  and  several  tomahawks  buried  m  the  earth ; 
which  weapons  had  been  privately  conveyed  to 
them  by  their  friends,  who  were  permitted  to  visit 
them  without  interruption.  On  the;  third  day  of 
March,  the  fort  of  Ninety-six  was  attacked  by  two 
hundred  Cherokee  Indians  with  musketry/,  which 
had  little  or  no  effect ;  so  that  they  were  forced  to 
retire  with  some  loss,  and  revenged  themselves  en 
the  open  country,  burning  and  ravaging  all 
houses  and  plantations  belonging  to  Eni 
in  this  part  of  die  country,  and  all  alone  the  fi 
tiers  of  Virginia.  Not  contented  with  pfiOasmg  and 
destroying  their  habitations,  they  wantoned  in  the 
most  horrible  barbarities ;  and  their  motions  were 
so  secret  and  sudden,  that  it  was  impossible  tor  the 
inhabitants  to  know  where  the  storm  would  burst, 
or  take  proper  precautions  for  their  own  defence ; 
so  that  a  greatnumbre  of  the  back  settiesneuto  were 
totally  abandoned. 

Note  4  H,  p.  538. 

The  garrison  of  Quebec,  daring  the  winter,  re- 
paired above  five  hundred  houses,  which  had  been 
damaged  by  the  English  oannon,  built  eight  redoubt* 
of  wood,  raised  foofcfcanks  along  the  ramparts,  open- 
ed embrasures,  mounted  artillery,  blocked  up  all 
the  avenues  of  the  suburbs  with  a  stockade,  removed 
eleven  months'  provisions  into  the  highest  parts  of 
the  city,  and  formed  a  magazine  of  four  thousand 
fascines.  Two  hundred  men  were  posted  at  Saint 
Foix,  and  twice  the  number  at  Lorette.  Several 
hundred  men  marched  to  Saint  Augustin,  brought 
off  the  enemy's  advanced  guard,  with  a  great  num- 
ber of  cattle,  and  disarmed  the  inhabitants.  By 
these  precautions  the  motions  of  the  French 
observed,  die  avenues  of  Quebec  were  covered,  ■ 
their  dominions  secured  over  eleven  parishes, 
furnished  them  with  some  fresh  provisions 
other  necessaries  for  subsistence.  SnUe 
cords  of  wood  being  wanted  for  the  hospitals,  guards, 
and  quarters,  and  the  method  of  ttunspuctinar  ft 
from  the  isle  of  Orleans  being  found  alow  and  dfcnV 
cult,  on  account  of  the  floating  ioe  in  the  river,  a 
sufficient  number  of  haudsledges  wen 
two  hundred  wood  fellers  set  at  work,  in 

of  Saint  Foix,  where  plenty  of  fuel  wai 

and  brought  into  the  several  regiments  by  the  i 
that  were  not  upon  duty.  A  detachment  of 
hundred  men  bemg  sent  to  die  other  side  of 
river,  disarmed  the  inhabitants,  and  compelled  t 
to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance :  by  due  step  the 
English  became  masters  of  the  southern  aide  of  St 
Laurence,  and  were  supplied  with  good  quant 
fresh  provision.  The  advanced  posts  of  the  i 
were  established  at  Point  au  Tremble,  St.  Aul 
and  Le  Calvaire ;  the  main  body  of  their  army  qwuN 
tered  between  Trois  Rivieres  and  Jaques  Quaruec. 
Their  general,  having  formed  the  design  of  attack- 


ing Quebec  in  the  winter,  began  to 
shoes  or  rackets,  scaling-ladders, 
make  all  the  necessary  preparations  for  thai 
prise.  He  took  possension  of  Point  Levi,  t  ^ 
formed  a  magazine  of  provisions;  great 
which,  however,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
for,  as  soon  as  die  river  was  frosen  over, 
Murray  despatched  thither  two  hundred 
whose  approach  the  enemy  abandoned  their  m<  _ 
sine,  and  retreated  with  great  precipitation.  Here 
die  detachment  took  post  In  a  church  until  they 
could  build  two  wooden  redoubts,  and  mount 
with  artillery.  In  the  mean  time,  the  enemy 
turning  with  a  greater  force  to  recover 
some  battalions,  with  the  light  infantry, 
over  the  ice,  in  order  to  cut  off  their  commirnioation ; 
but  they  fled  with  great  confusion, 
took  post  at  St.  Michael,  at  a  considerable  d» 
farther  down  the  river.  They  now  resolved  to 
pone  die  siege  of  Quebec,  that  they  might  carry  it 
on  in  a  more  regular  manner.  They  began  to  rig 
their  ships,  repair  their  small  craft;  build  galleys, 
east  bombs  and  bullets,  and  prepare  fascines  and 
gabions ;  while  brigadier  Murray  employed  Ids  men 
in  making  preparations  for  a  vigorous  defence.  He 
sent  out  a  detachment,  who  surprised  the  enemy's 
posts  at  Saint  Augustin,  Maison  BruMe,  and  La 
Calvaire,  where  mey  took  ninety  prisoners.  He 
afterwards  ordered  the  light  infantry  to  pnatLSs  and 
fortify  Cape  Rouge,  to  prevent  the  enemy's  landing 
at  that  place,  as  well  as  to  be  nearer  at  hand  to  «*• 
serve  their  motions ;  but  when  die  frost  broke  up, 


so  that  tbeir  ships  could  foil  down  the  riror,  they 
landed  at  St  Augustin ;  and  the  English  posts  were 
abandoned  one  after  another,  the  detachments  re- 
tiring without  loss  into  the  city. 

Note  4  I,  j».  540. 

A  translation  of  the  Declaration  delivered  by  the 
Austrian  minister  residing  at  the  Hague  to  his 
serene  highness  Prince  Louis  of  Brunswick,  in 
answer  to  that  which  his  highness  had  delivered  on 
the  part  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  and  the  King  of 
Prussia,  on  the  95th  of  November  1799,  to  the  min- 
isters of  the  belligerent  powers. 


Thkir  Britannic  and  Prussian  majesties  baring 
thought  proper  to  make  known,  by  the  declaration 
delivered,  on  their  part,  at  the  Hague  the  19th  of 
November  last  past,  to  the  ambassadors  and  minis- 
ters of  the  courts  of  Vienna,  Petersburgh,  and  Ver- 
sailles, residing  there, 

M  That  being  sincerely  desirous  of  contributing 
to  the  re-establishment  of  the  public  tranquillity, 
they  were  ready  to  send  plenipotentiaries  to  the 
place  that  shall  be  judged  the  most  convenient,  in 
order  to  treat  there  of  this  important  object  with 
those  which  the  belligerent  parties  shall  think  pro- 
per to  authorise  on  their  side  for  attaining  so  salu- 
tary an  end." 

Her  majesty  the  empress  queen  of  Hungary  and 
Bohemia,  her  majesty  the  empress  of  all  the  Russias, 
and  his  majesty  the  most  Christian  king,  equally 
animated  by  the  desire  of  contributing  to  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  public  tranquillity,  on  a  solid 
and  equitable  footing,  declare  in  return, 

"  That  his  majesty  the  Catholic  king  baring  been 
pleased  to  offer  bis  mediation  in  the  war  which  had 
subsisted  for  some  years  between  France  and  Eng- 
land ;  and  this  war  baring  besides  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  that  which  the  two  empresses,  with  their 
allies,  hare  likewise  carried  on  for  some  years 
against  the  king  of  Prussia ; 

"  His  most  Christian  majesty  is  ready  to  treat  of 
his  particular  peace  with  England,  through  the  good 
offices  of  his  Catholic  majesty,  whose  mediation  he 
has  a  pleasure  in  accepting. 

"  As  to  the  war  which  regards  directly  his  Prus- 
sian majesty,  their  majesties,  the  empress  queen 
of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  the  empress  of  all  the 
Russias,  and  the  most  Christian  king,  are  disposed 
to  agree  to  the  appointing  the  congress  proposed. 
But  as,  by  rirtue  or  their  treaties,  they  cannot  enter 
into  any  engagement  relating  to  peace  but  in  con- 
junction with  their  allies,  it  will  be  necessary,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  explain  them- 
selves definitively  upon  that  subject,  that  their 
Britannic  and  Prussian  majesties  should  previously 
be  pleased  to  cause  their  invitation  to  a  congress  to 
be  made  to  all  the  powers  that  are  directly  engaged 
in  war  against  the  Icing  of  Prussia ;  and  namely,  to 
his  majesty  the  king  of  Poland,  elector  of  Saxony, 
as  likewise  to  his  majesty  the  king  of  Sweden, 
who  ought  specifically  to  be  invited  to  the  future 


congress. 


Note  4  K,  p.  948. 


Copy  of  a  Letter  from  the  Marquis  of  Granby  to  the 
Earl  of  Holdemesse. 

My  Lord, 

It  is  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  that  I  hare  the 
honour  of  acquainting  your  lordship  of  the  success 
of  the  hereditary  prince  yesterday  morning. 

General  Sporcken's  corps  marched  from  the  camp 
at  Kalle  to  Liebenau,  about  four  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  twenty-ninth ;  the  hereditary  prince  followed 
the  same  evening  with  a  body  of  troops,  among 
which  were  the  two  English  battalions  of  grena- 
diers, the  two  of  Highlanders,  and  four  squadrons 
of  dragoons,  Cope's  and  Conway's. 

The  army  was  under  arms  all  day  on  the  thirtieth, 
and  about  eleven  at  night  marched  off,  in  six  co- 
lumns, to  Liebenau.  About  five  the  next  morning, 
the  whole  army  assembled,  and  formed  on  the 
heights  near  Corbeke.  The  hereditary  prince  was, 
at  this  time,  marching  in  two  columns,  in  order  to 
turn  the  enemy's  left  Hank ;  which  he  did  by  march- 
ing to  Donhelbourg,  leaving  Klein-Rder  on  his  left, 
and  forming  in  two  lines,  with  the  left  towards 
Dossel,  and  his  right  near  Grimbeck,  opposite  to 
the  left  flank  of  the  enemy,  whose  position  was  with 


the  left  to  the  high  hill  near  Ooendorf,  and  their 
right  to  Warbourg,  into  which  place  they  had  flung 
Fischer's  corps.  The  hereditary  prince  immediately 
attacked  the  enemy's  flank,  and;  after  a  very  sharp 
dispute,  obliged  them  to  giro  way,  and,  by  a  con- 
tinual fire,  kept  forcing  them  to  fall  back  upon 
Warbourg.  The  army  was  at  this  time  marching 
with  the  greatest  diligence  to  attack  the  enemy  in 
front ;  but  the  infantry  could  not  get  up  in  time : 
general  Waldegrave,  at  the  head  of  the  British, 
pressed  their  march  as. much  as  possible:  no  troops 
could  show  more  eagerness  to  get  up  than  they 
showed.  Many  of  the  men,  from  the  heat  of  the 
weather,  and  over-straining  themselves  to  get  on 
through  morassy  and  very  difficult  ground,  suddenly 
dropped  down  on  their  march. 

General  Mostyn,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the 
British  cavalry  that  was  formed  on  the  right  of  our 
infantry  on  the  other  side  of  a  large  wood,  upon 
receiving  the  duke?  orders  to  come  up  with  the 
cavalry  as  fast  as  possible,  made  so  much  expedition, 
bringing  them  up  at  full  trot,  though  the  distance 
was  near  five  miles,  that  the  British  cavalry  had  the 
happiness  to  arrive  in  time  to  share  the  glory  of  the 
day,  having  successfully  charged  several  time*  both 
the  enemy's  cavalry  and  infantry. 

I  should  do  injustice  to  the  general  officers,  to 
erery  officer  and  prirate  man  of  the  caralry,  if  I 
did  not  beg  your  lordship  would  assure  his  majesty 
that  nothing  could  exceed  their  gallant  behaviour 
on  that  occasion. 

Captain  Phillips  made  so  much  expedition  with 
has  cannon,  as  to  have  an  opportunity,  by  a  severe 
cannonade,  to  oblige  those  who  had  passed  the  Dy* 
mel,  and  were  formed  on  the  other  side,  to  retire 
with  the  utmost  precipitation. 

I  received  his  serene  highness'*  orders  yesterday, 
in  the  evening,  to  pass  the  rirer  after  them,  with 
twelre  British  battalions,  and  ten  squadrons,  and 
am  now  encamped  upon  the  heights  of  Wilda,  about 
fouT  miles  from  Warbourg,  on  the  heights  of  which 
tbeir  grand  army  is  encamped. 

M.  do  Muy  is  now  retiring  from  the  heights  of 
Volk-Missen.  where  he  lay  under  arms  last  night, 
towards  Wolfshagen.  I  cannot  give  your  lordship 
any  account  of  the  loss  on  either  side.  Captain 
Faucitt,  whom  I  send  off  with  this,  shall  get  all  the 
intelligence  he  can  upon  this  head  before  he  sets 
off. 

I  am,  dec. 
•&5S?*  GRANBY. 


P.  8.— As  I  had  not  an  opportunity  of  sending  off 
captain  Faucitt  so  soon  as  I  intended,  I  opened  my 
letter  to  acquaint  your  lordship  that  I  hare  just 
joined  the  grand  army  with  my  detachment. 

Note  Ah,  p.  999. 

Thk  Germans  are  m  general  but  indifferent  en- 
gineers, and  little  acquainted  with  the  art  of  besieg. 
ing.  On  this  occasion  the  Austrian  general  had  no 
other  prospect  than  that  of  carrying  the  place  by  » 
sudden  attack,  or  intimidating  count  Tavenzem,  the 

Sivernor,  to  an  immediate  surrender :  for  he  knew 
e  Russian  army  was  at  a  considerable  distance  ; 
and  judged,  from  the  character  of  prince  Henry  of 
Prussia,  that  he  would  advance  to  the  relief  of  die 
place  long  before  it  would  be  taken  according  to  the 
usual  forms.  Influenced  by  these  considerations, 
when  he  had  inrested  the  town,  he  sent  a  letter  to 
the  governor,  specifying  that  his  army  consisted  of 
fifty  battalions,  and  fourscore  squadrons ;  that  the 
Russian  army,  amounting  to  seventy  fire  thousand 
men,  was  within  three  days'  march  of  Breslau ;  that 
no  succour  could  be  expected  from  the  king  of  Prus- 
sia encamped  as  he  was  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Elbe,  and  overawed  by  the  army  of  count  Daun  ; 
that  prince  Henry,  for  from  being  in  a  condition  to 
bring  relief,  would  not  be  able  to  stand  bis  ground 
against  the  Russians ;  that  Breslau  being  an  open 
mercantile  town  (not  a  fortress)  could  not  be  de- 
fended without  contravening  the  established  rules 
of  war ;  and  therefore  the  governor,  in  case  of  ob- 
stinacy, had  no  reason  to  expect  an  honourable  ca- 
pitulation, the  benefit  of  vthich  was  now  offered. 
He,  at  the  same  time,  sent  a  memorial  to  the  civil 
magistrates,  threatening  the  town  with  destruction, 
which  could  by  no  other  means  be  prevented  than 
by  joining  with  the  inhabitants  in  persuading  the 
governor  to  embrace  immediately  the  terms  that 
were  proposed.   Count  Tavensedn,  instead  of  being 
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intimidated,  was  encouraged  by  these  menaces, 
which  implied  an  apprehension  in  Landohn  that 
the  place  would  be  relieved.  He  therefore  replied 
to  the  summons  he  had  received,  that  Breslau  was 
net  simply  a  mercantile  town,  but  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  place  of  strength,  as  being  surrounded 
with  works  and  wet  ditches ;  mat  the  austrians 
themselves  had  defended  it  as  such  after  the  battle 
of  lissa,  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  seven ;  that  the  king  his  master  having 
commanded  him  to  defend  the  place  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity, he  could  neither  comply  with  general  Lau- 
dohn's  proposals,  nor  pay  the  least  regard  to  his 
threat  of  destroying  the  town ;  as  he  had  not  been 
intrusted  with  the  care  of  the  houses,  but  with  the 
defence  of  the  fortifications.'  The  Austrian  con- 
vinced him,  that  same  evening,  that  he  threatened 
nothing  but  what  he  meant  to  perform.  He  opened 
his  batteries,  and  poured  in  upon  the  town  a  most 
terrible  shower  of  bombs  and  red-hot  bullets,  which 
continued  till  midnight.  Daring  this  dreadful  dis- 
charge, which  filled  the  place  with  horror  and  deso- 
lation, he  attempted  the  out-works  by  assault.  The 
Croats  attacked  the  covered  way  in  different  places 


with  their  usual  impetuosity;  bat  were  repulsed 
with  considerable  loss,  by  the  conduct  and  reaola- 
tion  of  the  governor  and  garrison.  These  proceed- 
ings having  made  no  impression  on  Tavenseia,  the 
besieging  general  had  recourse  again  to  negotia- 
tion ;  and  offered  the  most  flattering  articles  of  ca- 
pitulation, which  were  rejected  with  disdain.  The 
governor  gave  him  to  understand,  mat  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  town  had  made  no  change  in  his  resolu- 
tion ;  though  it  was  a  practice  contrary  to  the  law 
of  arms,  as  well  as  to  the  dictates  of  common  hu- 
manity, to  begin  the  siege  of  a  fortress  by  ruining 
the  inhabitants  ;  finally,  he  assured  him  he  would 
wait  for  him  upon  the  ramparts,  and  defend  the 
place  to  the  utmost  of  his  power.  His  observation 
was  certainly  just:  nothing  could  be  more  infa- 
mously inhuman  than  this  practice  of  making  war 
upon  the  helpless  unarmed  inhabitants  of  a  town 
which  has  the  ;  misfortune  to  be  beleaguered ;  yet 
the  besieger  pleaded  the  example  of  the  Prussian 
monarch,  who  had  before  acted  the  same  tragedy 
at  Dresden.  Laudohn  being  thus  set  at  defiance, 
continued  to  batter  and  bombard ;  and  several  sub- 
sequent assaults  were  given  to  the  fortifications. 
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Abercom,  (Hamilton)  earl  of.  accompaniei  king 
James  to  Ireland,  004,  note  E. 

Abercrombie,  general,  appointed  to  succeed  general 
Shirley.  371.  Situation  of  affair*  in  North  Anieri 
ca  on  bis  arrival  at  Albany,  373;  He  succeeds  to 
the  chief  command  in  America,  444. 

Aberdeen,  (Gordon)  carl  of,  attends  the  duke  of 
Cumberland  at  Aberdeen,  SOI. 

Abingdon,  (Bertie)  earl  of,  created  a  privy-couusel- 
lor,  104.  Opposes  the  septennial  act,  105.  Pre- 
sents a  petition  from  the  University  of  Oxford,  as 
to  quartering  soldiers,  107.  His  motion  concern- 
ing the  Scottish  election  of  the  sixteen  peers,  245. 

Acton,  Richard,  his  examination  as  to  the  East  In- 
dia company's  charter,  57. 

Addison,  Mr.  appointed  secretary  of  state,  108. 

Admiralty,  courts  of,  for  the  trial  of  offences  com- 
mitted at  sea,  to  be  held  twice  a  year,  474. 

Adotjfhus,  Ftcderic,  succeeds  to  the  crown  of  Swe- 
den, 825.  Conspiracy  discovered  to  make  him 
absolute,  370.  He  threaten*  to  abdicate,  ib.  His 
forces  invade  Prussian  Pomerania,  420,  423.  His 
general's  declaration,  ib.  Some  of  his  territories 
seized  by  the  Prussians,  424.  His  answer  to  the 
landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel,  ib.  Advantages  gain- 
ed by  his  troops  in  Pomerania,  551.  Their  further 
operations  there,  ib. 

Advocates,  the  faculty  of,  reprimanded  for  favouring 
the  duke  of  Hamilton's  protest  and  address,  105. 
Receives  a  medal  of  the  chevalier  de  St.  George, 

ica. 

African  and  Indian  company  established  in  Scot- 
land, 50.     Addressed  against  by  the  English  par- 
liament, 64.     Abandoned  by  king  William,  .81. 
Make  a  settlement  at  Darien,  83.     Compelled  to 
quit  it,  84.    Causes  a  national  ferment,  87. 

trade,  measures  taken  with  regard  to,  308, 

318,433,434. 

AJfry,  count  d',  his  memorial  to  the  Dutch,  con- 
cerning the  nkgH*h  cruisers,  Ostend,  and  Nieu- 
Krt,  441.     His  counter-memorial  to  that  of  Eng- 
id,  517. 

Aigulllon,  duke  of,  marches  against  general  Bligh, 
430.  His  politeness  to  the  English  officers,  440. 
Assembles  a  body  of  forces  for  the  invasion  of 
Britain,  480. 

Aislabie,  Mr.  resigns  his  office  of  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  210.  Expelled  the  house  of  commons, 
and  sent  to  the  tower  on  account  of  the  South- 
Sea  scheme,  211. 

Air,  isle  of,  taken,  308. 

Alx-la-Chapelle,  reflections  on  the  peace  of,  'il2. 
Rejoicings  for,  ib. 

Albany,  in  New- York,  described,  340. 

Albemarle,  (Keppel)  earl  of,  eclipses  Portland  in 
king  William's  favour,  78,80.  Defeated  at  Denain, 
170. 

our  ambassador  to 


,  (Keppel)  earl  of.  oi 

France,  reclaims  some  English  traders  taken  by 
the  French  in  America,  337.  He  is  trifled  with  at 
Paris,  ^30.   Hw  death,  350. 

Alberoni,  cardinal,  his  letter  concerning  Sir  George 
Byng*s  attacking  the  Spanish  fleet,  203. 

Alienation  act  passed  against  the  Scotch,  127. 

Allied  army  assembles  under  the  duke  of  Cumber- 
land, 411.  Skirmishes  with  the  French,  ib.  Passes 
the  Weser,  412.  Worsted  at  Hastenbeck  by  the 
FrenchUb.  Retreats  to  Hoya,  413.  And  thence 
U>  Stade,  ib.  Dispersed  by  the  convention  of 
f letter  JSeren,  414.     Re-assembled  under  prince 
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Ferdinand,  420.  Obtains  some  advantages  over 
the  French,  whom  it  obliges  to  evacuate  part  of 
the  Hanoverian  dominions,  ib.  But  is  chucked  at 
Zell,  ib.  Skirmishes  with  the  French,  452.  Ha- 
rasses the  French  in  their  retreat,  453.  Passes 
the  Rhine,  and  obtains  divers  advantage*  over 
them,  ib.  Gains  the  battle  of  Crevelt,  ib.  Defeat- 
ed at  Sangershausen,  451.  Worsts  M.  de  Chevert 
at  Meer,  ib.  Repasses  the  Rhine,  455.  Cantoned 
in  the  landgraviate  of  Hesse-CasseL  the  bishoprics 
of  Munster,  Paderborn,  and  Hildeshoim,  ib.  Skir- 
mishes between  them  and  the  enemy,  500.  Worst- 
edat  Bergen,  510.  Harassed  in  retreating,  511. 
Defeats  the  French  at  Minden,  ib.,  dec.  and  Co- 
veldt,  ib.  Complaints  of  its  violating  the  neu- 
trality of  the  Dutch  territories,  510.  Skirmishes 
between  it  and  the  French,  540, 547.  Defeated  at 
Corbach,ib.  Victorious  at  Exdorfl*,  548.  Skirmish- 
es with  the  French,  ib. 
America,  troops  in,  subjected  to  the  mutiny  act. 
570,  note  WW.  Maritime  laws  of  England  extend- 
ed to  it,  302.  <  And  the  power  of  enlisting  indent- 
ed servants,  ib.  Scheme  for  making  salt  in  it. 
442,  note  8.— See  H  est  Indies. 
j  North,  general  view  of  the  British  colon- 
ies in  it,  345. 
Amherst,  general,  reduces  Cape  Breton,  445.  Re- 
turns  to  New  England,  and  sets  out  for  Albany 
440.  Receives  the  thanks  of  the  house  of  com! 
mons,  480.  Takes  possession  of  Ticooderoga  and 
Crown  Point,  407.  Embarks  on  Lake  Champlain, 
ib.  His  operations  there,  and  after  his  return  to 
Crown  Point,  408.  He  arrives  at  Oswego,  540. 
Sails  down  the  river  St.  Laurence,  and  reduces 
the  French  fort  at  Isle  Royale,  U>.  He  takes 
Montreal.  541. 
AndertoH,  the  printer,  his  trial  and  execution  for 

treasonous  libels  against  government,  40. 
Andrews,  captain,  his  engagement  with  part  of  a 
|      French  squadron,  353. 
Angel,  captain,  his  success,  485. 
Anglesey,  (Annesley)  earl  of,  withdraws  himself 

from  the  Tories,  182.    But  rejoins  them,  ib. 
Angria,  resolutions  taken  against  him,  370.     His 

fort  of  Geriah  taken,  and  fleet  destroyed,  ib. 
Angus t  (Douglas)  earl  of,  slain  at  the  buttle  of 

Stecnkirk,  87. 
Anhalt-Cothen,  prince  of,  taken  prisoner  by  the 

allies,  547. 
Anhalt- Dessau,    (Maurice)   prince  of,   collects    a 
Prussian  army.  400.    Which  tie  conducts  into  Bo- 
hemia, 408.    His  advanced  posts  at  Pirna  attack- 
ed by  the  Austrians,  410.     He  is  sent  to  secure 
Berlin,  421.     Conducts  the  third  division  of  the 
Prussians  into  Moravia,  455.     Is  wounded  and 
taken  at  Hochkircheu,  458.     His  conduct  at  Min- 
den, 511. 
AnJengoAa  the  East  Indies,  described,  342. 
Anjou,  (Philip)  duke  of,  succeeds  to  the  Spanish 

thmae  by  the  name  of  Philip  Y.  80. 
Annamaboe,  the  cabocoiro  of,  bis  equivocal  conduct. 

403. 
Amiandale,  (Johnson)  earl  of,  discovers  a  Jacobite 
plot,  10.     Created  president  of  the  Scottish  coun- 
cil, 113.    Opposes  the  union,  140. 
Annapolis,  in  Nova-Scotia,  the  inhabitants  of,  re- 
bel, 338,  and  arc  reduced  by  major  Laurence,  ib. 
Anne,  daughter  to  James  duke  of  York,  has  a  re 
venue  settled  upon  her,  18.  Dissentions  between 
the  queen  and  her.  42.     Reconciliation  between 
her  and  king  William,  55.   Her  son  dies,  88    She 
succeeds  to  the  throne,  103.  Resolves  to  fulfil  her 
predecessor's  engagements  with  the  allies,  104. 
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Her  inclination  to  the  Tories,  104.  She  declares 
war  against  France,  ib.  Warm  opposition  to  her 
ministry  in  Scotland,  105.  She  appoints  commis- 
sioners to  treat  of  a  onion  of  the  two  kingdoms, 
100.  Procures  the  Dutch  to  put  a  stop  to  their 
correspondence  and  commerce  with  France  and 
Spain,  110.  Receires  a  remonstrance  from  the 
lords  concerning  Lovafs  plot,  ISO.  Grants  the 
first  fruits  and  tenths  to  the  poor  clergy,  111.  BUI 
for  a  regency  in  case  of  her  death,  133.  She  no- 
minates commissioners  to  treat  of  the  union  of  the 
two  kingdoms,  139.  Rejects  the  proposals  of 
France,  140.  Ratifies  the  union,  143.  Gives  au- 
dience to  a  Muscovite  ambassador,  144.  The  nation 
generally  discontented  with  her  Whig  ministry, 
146.  She  grants  an  act  of  grace.  153.  An  ineffec- 
tual treaty  between  her  and  France,  155.  She 
changes  her  ministry,  101.  Receires  a  represen- 
tation from  the  commons  of  her  late  ministry's  em- 
bezzlements, 104.  Negotiation  between  her  and 
France,  160.  She  creates  twelve  new  peers,  160. 
Conferences  opened  at  Utrecht  between  her  min- 
isters and  those  of  Louis  XIV.  171.  Her  measures 
obstructed  by  the  allies,  ib.  She  demands  king 
Philip's  renunciation  of  the  crown  of  France,  ITS. 
Receives  a  loyal  address  from  the  commons,  173. 
Communicates  the  plan  of  peace  to  both  houses 
of  parliament,  ib.  Progress  of  her  negotiation  at 
Utrecht,  170,  177.  Where  peace  is  concluded  be- 
tween her  and  Louis  XIV.  of  France,  ib.  Upon 
which  she  is  congratulated  by  parliament,  ib. 
Substance  of  the  treaty  between  ner  and  Louis, 
178.  She  receires  a  representation  from  the  Scot- 
tish members,  touching  the  hardships  of  the 
union,  ib.  She  is  petitioned  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Dunkirk.  179.  Sends  commissioners  to  see  its 
fortifications  demolished,  and  the  harbour  filled 
up,  ib.  Procures  the  enlargement  of  the  protes- 
tants  from  the  French  galleys,  ib.  Treaty  between 
her  and  Philip  V.  of  Spain,  180.  Her  answer  to 
the  address  to  set  a  price  on  the  chevalier's  head, 
182.  Her  death  and  character,  184.  Instances  of 
her  munificence,  335. 

Anson,  commodore,  sails  for  the  South-Sea,  269. 
His  return  and  account  of  his  voyage,  183,  284. 
He  and  admiral  Warren  defeat  and  take  a  French 
squadron,  300.    Created  a  lord,  301. 

— — ,  lord,  appointed  first  lord  of  the  admiralty, 
897.  Steers  with  Sir  Edward  Hawke  to  the  Bay 
of  Biscay,  437.  Several  ressels  driven  ashore  by 
some  of  his  cruisers,  440. 

Anstis,  John,  Esq.  taken  into  custody  as  a  Jacobite, 
192. 

Anteuil,  M.  d',  taken  prisoner,  844. 

AnHgatUca*  privateer  takes  a  French  East  India 
ship,  400.    Petition  of  the  owners  of,  433. 

Antrim,  (Macdonald)  earl  of,  his  regiment  refused, 
access  into  Londonderry,  0.  Warrant  to  appre- 
hend him,  194. 

Antrobus,  captain,  his  success,  485. 

Ajtcke,  M.  d\  worsted  by  admiral  Pooocke,  449.  He 
retires  to  the  island  of  Bourbon,  ib.  Defeated  a 
third  time  by  admiral  Pooocke,  507. 

Apraxin,  general,  takes  Memel,  410.  Engages  mare- 
achal  Lehwald  at  Norkitten,  419.  Makes  a  hasty 
retreat  from  Prussia,  ib.  Disgraced  and  tried, 
450. 

AqvUon  French  man  of  war  destroyed,  4S7. 

Aram,  Eugene,  an  account  of,  482. 

Arcot,  dispute  about  the  government  of  the  pro- 
vince of,  843.  The  whole  reduced  by  colonel 
Coote,  509. 

Arembergj&tAe  of, takes Gabel, 417.  Worsted  by 
prince  Henry  of  Prussia  near  Pretsch,  115. 

Aretkusa,  French  frigate  taken,  485. 

Argyle,  (Campbell)  earl  of,  sent  by  the  Scottish 
convention  to  invest  William  and  Mary  with  the 

Kvernment,  7.  Withdraws  from  the  coalition, 
.  Created  a  duke,  89. 
•——,  (Campbell)  duke  of,  sent  commissioner  to 
the  Scottish  parliament.  1*9.  Drives  the  left 
wine  of  the  French  army  from  their  intrenchments 
at  Malplaquet,  150.  Appointed  general  in  Spaiu, 
100.  His  reasons  for  desiring  a  dissolution  of  the 
union  with  Scotland,  178.  He  engages  the  earl 
of  Mar  at  Dumblaine,  193.  Disgraced,  196.  Sup- 
ports the  bill  against  the  bishop  of  Rochester,  215. 
Opposes  the  but  for  punishing  the  city  of  Edin- 
burgh for  riots  there,  249.  And  the  convention 
with  Spain,  258.  Resigns  his  place*.  201.  His 
speech  on  the  army,  ib.  Re-accepts  Ids  places, 
and  lays  them  down,  208.   His  death,  291,  note  1. 


ArryU,  (Campbell)  duke  of,  bis  remarks  on  the  biQ 
for  the  British  fishery,  810. 

Argenson,  M.  d',  removed  from  his  office  in  the 
French  ministry,  400. 

Armentieres,  M.  d',  assists  in  passing  tine  Weser, 
412.  Takes  possession  of  Gottingen,  413.  Worst- 
ed by  the  hereditary  prince,  511.  His  attempts  to 
relieve  Minister,  ib. 

Armiger,  brigadier,  attends  general  Hopaon  to  the 
West  Indies,  491. 

Arran,  (Hamilton)  earl  of,  sent  to  the  Tower,  3. 

,  lord  Charles  Butler,  created  earl  of,  and 

lord  Butler  of  Weston,  504,  note  K. 

Artists,  eminent,  an  account  of,  500. 

Arts,  &o,  societies  instituted  for  the  encouragement 
of,  469. 

Ashby  and  WfTUte,  constables  of  Aylesbury,  then- 
case,  for  refusing  to  receive  votes  for  members, 
121,  128. 

Askton,  Mr.  taken,  tried,  condemned,  and  executed, 
for  a  conspiracy  against  the  government,  27. 

Assiento  treaty  with  Spain  ratified,  180.  Debates 
on,  319. 

Astronomers  sent  to  the  East  Indies,  543. 

Asylum  for  orphans  instituted,  409. 

Athlone,  (Gmckel)  earl  of,  reduces  Athlone  30. 
Defeats  the  Irish  at  Aghrim,  ib.  Besieges  and 
reduces  Limerick,  31.  In  danger  of  being  drown- 
ed, 47.  Covers  the  siege  at  Keiserswaert,  and 
saves  Nimeguen,  106.  Contends  with  Maribar* 
ough  for  an  equal  share  of  command,  ib. 

Atkol,  (Murray)  marquis  of,  stands  candidate  for 
president  of  the  Scottish  convention,  0.  Assists 
in  the  proclamation  of  king  William  and  queen 
Mary,  7.  Created  a  duke,  566,  note  Y.  Scheme 
against  him,  120.     He  opposes  the  union,  129. 

Atterbury,  Francis,  bishop  of  Rochester,  committed 
to  the  Tower,  214.  Bdl  of  pains  and  penalties 
against  him,  215.  He  is  deprived,  and  driven  into 
exile,  ib. 

Attouguia,  count  d\  apprehended  for  a  conspiracy 
against  the  king  of  Portugal,  463.  Executed,  518. 

AuBeterre,  count  d',  his  intrigues  at  the  court  of 
Vienna,  358.    His  declaration  there,  359. 

Aubry,  M.  d*,  defeated  and  taken  by  Sir  William 
Johnson  at  Niagara,  498. 

Augustus  II.  elector  of  Saxony,  elected  king  of  Po- 
land, 74.  Deposed,  118.  Acknowledges  Stanis- 
laus as  king,  139.    Re-assumes  the  crown,  157. 

HI.  elector  of  Saxony,  chosen  king  of  Po- 
land, 240.  Declares  for  the  queen  of  Hungary, 
281.  His  electorate  invaded  by  the  king  of  Prus- 
sia, 282.  Borrows  money  from  the  elector  of  Han- 
over, 318.  Engages  his  vote  for  electing  the  arch- 
duke king  of  the  Romans,  in  consideration  of  a 
subsidy  from  England,  325.  A  new  subsidy  grant- 
ed him  by  England,  on  account  of  Hanovec,  348. 
Declines  engaging  In  a  confederacy  with  Russia, 
Hungary,  &c.  379.  His  electoral  dominions  in- 
vaded by  the  king  of  Prussia,  380.  And  himself 
blocked  up  with  his  troops  at  Pirna,  381.  His 
queen  insulted,  and  cabinet  rifled,  571,  note  B. 
His  letter  to  bis  general,  concerning  hit  forces, 
ib.  note  C.  He  retires  to  Poland,  381.  His  troops 
are  obliged  to  surrender  to  the  king  of  Prussia, 
who  compels  them  to  incorporate  with  his  army, 
ib.  His  memorial  at  the  Hague,  ib.  The  Prus- 
sian answer  to  it,  382.  Death  and  character  of 
his  queen,  427.  His  electorate  laid  under  contri- 
bution, and  ordered  to  furnish  recruits  for  the 
Prussians,  450.  The  suburbs  of  his  capital  of  Dres- 
den burnt  by  the  Prussians,  459.  His  miniater*! 
memorial  to  the  diet  of  the  empire  on  that  out- 
rage, ib.  His  Saxon  subjects  grievously  oppress- 
ed by  the  king  of  Prussia,  460.  His  son,  prince 
Charles,  elected  duke  of  Courland,  461.  Opera- 
tions of  the  Imperialists  and  Prussians  in  his 
electorate,  514.  His  capital  there  much  hurt  by 
the  king  of  Prussia  in  an  attempt  upon  it,  552. 
Publishes  a  remonstrance  on  the  Prussian  beha- 
viour at  the  siege  of  Dresden,  556. 

Aumont,  duke  d',  arrives  in  England  as  ambassador 
from  France,  176.  Insulted  by  the  populace,  and 
his  bouse  bunted,  179. 

Auvel,  M.  d',  takes  Embden,  Ac.  112. 

Austrians,  hostilities  commenced  between  them 
and  the  Prussians,  381 .  Whom  they  fight  at  Low  oa- 
chutx,  ib.  Skirmishes  between  them  and  the 
Prussian*  on  the  frontiers  of  Bohemia.  407.  Rout- 
ed at  Reichcnberg,  408.  And  near  Prague,  409, 
Their  brave  defence  of  Prague, 410.  One*  defeat 
the  Prussians  at  Kolin,  ib.    They  take  Gab*>.l.  417 
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Destroy  Zlttan,  with  many  circumstances  of 
cruelty,  417.  Skirmish  with  the  Prussians,  418. 
Decline  an  engagement  with  the  king  of  Prussia, 
4  to.  They  attack  the  Prussians  at  Goeiiite,42u: 
Take  Lignite,  ib.  Lay  Berlin  under  contribu- 
tion, ib.  They  take  Schweidnits,  422.  Defeat 
the  priuce  of  Bevernnear  Breslau,  ib.-  They  are 
routed  at  Lissa,  ib.  They  force  the  Prussians  to 
raise  t&e  siege  of  Olmnts,  and  to  retire  into  Bo- 
hemia, 498.  Harass  them  in  their  march,  ib. 
Joined  by  the  Imperial  army,  4S7.  Defeat  the 
kins;  of  Prussia  at  Hochkirchon,  458.  Skirmishes 
between  them  and  the  allies,  600.  And  the  Prus- 
sian a,  612.  A  detachment  of  them  sent  to  rein- 
force- the  Russians,  613.  And  contribute  much  to 
the  victory  at  Cunersdorf,  614.  A  body  of  them 
worsted  at  Cortite  and  Hoyerswarda,  616.  And 
at  Pretsch,  ib.  They  surround  and  take  a  Prus- 
sian army  at  Maxen,  ib.  And  another  under 
General  Diercke,  ib.  Advantages  gained  by  them 
against  the  Prussians  in  Saxony,  661.  They  de- 
feat an  army  of  Prussians  at  Landshut,  and  re- 
duce Glate,  652.  They  are  worsted  at  Lignite, 
663.  And  under  general  Beck,  ib.  They  and  the 
Russians  possess  themselves  of  Berlin,  664.  They 
take  Torgau  and  Leipsic,  ib.  Are  worsted  at 
Torgnu,  ib. 

Authors,  eminent,  an  account  of,  569, 590. 

Avoir  a,  duke  d\  apprehended  for  a  conspiracy 
against  the  king  of  Portugal,  519.  Executed, 
519. 

Aylesbury,  (Bruce)  earl  of,  a  proclamation  for  ap- 
prehending him,  23.  Engages  in  a  plot  against 
king  William,  94.  Admitted  to  bail,  79,  note  5. 
His  son  called  to  tho  house  of  peers,  697.  note 
G  G. 

Aylesford,  Heneage  Finch  (Lord  Guernsey)  created 
earl  of,  190,  note  2.  lie  and  his  son  dismissed 
from  their  places,  196. 

Aylmer,  Matthew,  created  rear-admiral,  49. 

B. 

Baden,  Louis,  prince  of,  defeats  the  Turks  at  Pa 
toehln,  15.  Passes  the  Rhine,  but  obliged  to  re- 
pass it.  54.  Candidate  for  the  crown  of  Poland, 
74.  Defeated  at  Fridlinguen,  107.  Reduces 
Landau,  125.  Thwarts  the  duke  of  Marlborough, 
130.    His  success  on  the  Rhine,  131. 

Sail,  special,  allowed  ten  miles  without  London, 
594,  note  1. 

ttaker,  Richard  and  Wm.  their  contract  for  the 
forces  in  North  America  approved  of  by  the  com- 
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Balasore,  in  the  East  Indie*,  described,  342. 
Balcarras.  (Lindsay)  earl  of,  favours  king  James's 
-    interest  in  Scotland,  9.     Is  taken  and  committed 

to  the  common  prison,  7. 
Balehen,  admiral,  Sir  John,  perishes  at  sea,  284 
Balfour,  captain,  his  bravery  at  Louisbourg,  445. 
Batmerino,  lord,  joins   the  young  chevalier,  289. 

Surrenders  and  is  sent  to  London,  292,293.  Tried 

and  beheaded,  294,  Ac. 
Baltic  fleet  taken  by  the  French,  133. 
Bmcks,  Sir  Jacob,  taken  into  custody  for  favouring' 

an  intended  invasion  by  Sweden,  199. 
Bank  of  England  established,  51.     Land-bank  esta- 
blished, 99,  695,  note  O. 
Bunk  act  passed,  108. 
Bjnbury,  (Knollis)  earl  of,  gallantry  of  his  sons, 

559,  note  2. 
Jftnkrupts. — See  Debtors. 
Binkrupt-laws,  remarks  on  the,  478. 
Bsnks,  Mr.  prepares  a  bill  for  the  punishment  of 

governors  of  plantations,  390. 
Btrbary  corsairs,  their  iusoleuee,  313. 
Barcelona,  siege  of,  132.    Taken  by  the  English  for 

the  king  of  Spain,  ib. 
Barclay,  Sir  George,  his  conspiracy  for  assassinat- 
ing king  William,  95. 
Birker,  captain,  sent  to  burn  two  ships  off  Toulon, 

485. 
B  ir low,  colonel,  assists  in  taking  Guadaloupe,  490. 
Btrnaby,  Mr.  his  remonstrance  to  the  magistrates 

of  Fr&ourgi  312. 
Barnard,  Sir  John,  opposes  the  excise-bill,  230.  His 

scheme  for  reducing  the  interest  of  the  national 

debt,  248. 

,  Mr.  remarkable  transaction  between  the 

dnke  of  Marlborough  and  him,  678,  note  3  Q. 
Barrington,  lord,  expelled  the  house  of  commons 

for  being  concerned  in  a  deceitful  lottery  scheme, 


lie.  Appointed  master  of  the  wardrobe,  341.  He 
resigns,  and  is  made  secretary  at  war,  390.  Pre- 
sents estimates  for  raising  new  levies,  391.  His 
letters  to  general  Fowke,  571,  note  3  A. 

Banrington,  general,  sails  to  the  West  Indies,  491. 
His  operations  at  Guadaloupe,  494.  He  also  re- 
duces the  islands  of  Deseada,  Los  Santos,  and 
Marigalante,  495.    Returns  to  England,  499. 

■    ,  captain,  takes  the  count  de  St.  FLoren- 

tin  man  of  war,  484. 

Barton,  captain,  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  Mo- 
rocco, 449. 

Bu  lemon,  lord,  brings  a  message  to  the  commons 
relating  to  extraordinary  expenses  of  the  war 
889. 

Bath,  the  order  of,  revived.  223,  note  7. 

,    (Grenville)    earl    of,    excepted  from  king 

James's  pardon,  39,  note  8. 

,  William  Pulteney,  created  earl  of,  299.  Op- 
poses the  dismission  of  the  Hanoverians  from  Bri- 
tish pay,  278. 

,  (Pulteney)  earl  of,  his  speech  on  the  mutiny 

hill,  308.  He  opposes  the  bill  for  annexing  the 
forfeited  estates  in  Scotland  to  the  crown,  327. 

Bathiani,  marescha),  routs  the  French  and  Palatine 
troops  at  PsUTenhoven.  284.  His  proposal  reject- 
ed at  Laffeldt,  290. 

Bathurst,  Allen,  created  lord,  597,  note  GG.  His 
speech  in  behalf  of  the  bishop  of  Rochester,  216 ; 
and  motions  concerning  the  estates  of  the  South 
Sea  directors  and  staking  fund,  259.  Opposes  the 
convention  with  Spain,  259.  Appointed  captain 
of  the  band  of  pensioners,  299. 

Batteaux  described,  359. 

Battles  and  Skirmishes.— Aghrim.  30.  Aller,  429. 
Almansa,  146.  Anclam,  651.  Arani,  344.  Asch, 
513.  Augerbach,  612.  Belgrade,  201.  Belturbat, 
20.  Bergen,  510.  Blenheim,  124.  Boyne,  20. 
Braunau,274.  Breslau,  422.  Brihuega,  191.  Bvts- 
bacb,547.  Calcutta,  403.  Campen,  549.  Campo 
Santo,  270.  Carpi,  97.  Casano,  131.  Castiglione, 
139.  Caya,  157.  Chandemagore,  494.  Chateau- 
Dauphin^,  279.  Chignecto,  338.  Chinchura,  608. 
Chocaim,268.  Clifton,  290.  Codogno,  205.  CoJhlin, 
409.  Coni.283.  Cor  bach,  548.  Corbite,  514.  Co- 
veldt,  511.  Crerelt,  453.  Cronstadt,  24.  Crotska, 
257.  Culloden,  292.  Cunersdorf,  513.  Cutwa, 
404.  Czaslaw,  299.  Denain,  175.  Dettingen,  274. 
Dillembourg,  549.  Drummore,  14.  Dumhlaiao, 
193.  Ebstorff,  429.  Eekeren,  119.  Eglen,  420. 
Eimbeck,  548.  Elverick,  549.  Erfurth,  420.  Ers- 
dorf,549.  Exdorff,  547.  Exilles,  300.  Eybacb, 
540.  Falkirk,  200.  Febrbellin,491.  Fleurus,24. 
Fontenoy,  285.  Fort  du  Quesne,  354, 447.  Franca- 
Villa,  209.  Freyberg,  561.  Fridlinguen,  107.  Ful- 
da,  512.  Gabel,  417.  Geissa,  549.  Glensbicl,  205. 
Goerlite,  420.  Goldspie,  291.  Gotliebe,  418.  Grief- 
eaberg,  512.  Gruenewiese,  459.  Gustalla,  248, 
Haatenbeck,  412.   Herborn,  549.    Heydemunden, 

550.  Hilkersberg,  299.    Hirscbfeldt,  407.     Hoch- 
stadt,  or  Blenheim,  124.   Hosenfeldt,  647.    Hoya, 

458.  Hoyerswerda,  615.  Jabouka,  257.   In?erary 
290.     Kauah,  139.    Kay,  513.     Keith,  291.    Killy- 
crankie,  8.   Klenlinnes,  612.  Kolin,410.  Koveri- 

Sauk,  344.  Laffeldt,  290.  Lake  George,  355.  Lan- 
en,  49.  Landshut,  552.  Landwernhagen,  455. 
Lang-Reichenbach,  554.  Lavingcn,  119.  Lawen- 
thagen,  549.  Lignite,  420.  Lissau,  108.  Lowos- 
chuta,  381.  Luteen,  547.  Luzzara,  107.  Near 
Lyai'Henning,  447.  Malplaquet,  158.  Marsaflia, 
47.  Massaguash,  353.  Masulipatam,  509.  Maxen, 
515.  Meer,  454.  Meissen,  515.  Minden,  511. 
Molrichstadt,  610.  Molwite,  294.  Montmorend, 
500.   Muuden,  048.   Narva,  102,  note  7.  Neustadt, 

551.  Newton-Butler,  11.  Niagara,  498.  Nissa, 
15.  Nordheim,  548.  Norkitten,  410.  Norton, 
549.  Onondago,  374.  Oran,  237.  Orsova,  254. 
Oudenarde,  150.  In  Paraguay,  544.  Parma,  243. 
Passberg,  512.  Paeselvalik,  554.  Peterwaradja, 
109,  note  7.  Pirna,285.  Prague,  409.  Preston, 
103.  Preston-Pans,  288.  l'saffendorf,  553.  Pscf- 
fenhoven,  284.  Poultowa,  157.  Quebec,  502, 539. 
Ramillies,  137.  Reichenberg,  408.  Rhrynberg, 
421.  Rosbach,  549.  Roucoux,  205.  Sababourg, 
548.  Samiaveram,  344.  Saint  Istevan  de  Liters, 
133.  Sangersbausen,454.  Saragassa,  100.  Scat, 
dingen,  115.  Schaken,  550.  Scbcllenberg,  123. 
Schermbeck,  550.  Schweidnits,  422.  Sodriera 
Formosa,  129.  Soheite,  549.  Sohr,  284.  Spirobach 
117.  St.  Cas,  &c,  439.  St.  Mary's,  495.  Steen. 
kirk,  37.    Steinau,551.    Strehla,553.    Streisscn, 

459.  Surat,  509.    Syrinham,  344.    Tecklcnburg 
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411.  Ter,  54.  Tlconderoga,  401, 440.  Tirlemont, 
131.  Torgau,  Ml,  054.  Turin,  138.  Vacha,  946. 
Villa-Franca,  283.  Villa- Viciosa,  101.  Wafungen, 
610.  Walcourt,  13.  Wandewash,  508.  Warbourg, 
548.  Willmenstrand,  966.  Wynendale,  151.  Zeil- 
bach,  547.  Zierenberg,  548.  Ziethen,  551.  Zorn- 
dorf,457.    Zullichaw,  518. 

Bavaria,  Maximilian,  elector  of,  detached  by  the 
allies  to  make  a  diversion  in  Flanders,  29.  His 
behaviour  at  the  siege  of  Namur,  60.  Declares 
for  France,  107.  Defeats  the  Imperialists  at  Scar- 
dingen,  and  takes  possession  of  Ratisbon,  115. 
Defeats  Stirum  at  Lavingen,  116.  Routed  at 
Schellenberg,  Blenheim  and  RamillU*,  123*,  124, 
137.  Attacks  Brussels,  151.  Restored  to  his  dig- 
nities and  dominions,  180. 

,  Charles,  elector  of,  reinforced  by  a  body 
of  French  troops.265.  Crowned  king  of  Bohemia 
at  Prague,  ib.  Elected  emperor  by  the  name  of 
Charles  Vll.  269.  Convention  between  him  and 
the  queen  of  Hungary,  274.  Advances  made  by 
him  towards  a  peace,  281.  Treaty  between  him, 
Prussia,  Ac.  at  Frankfort,  ib.  h  His  death,  284. 

,  Maximilian,  elector   of,  accommodation 

between  the  queen  of  Hungary  and  him,  284. 
Accepts  of  a  subsidy  from  Berlin,  318.  Debates 
thereon,  310.  Gets  a  new  gratification  on  ac- 
count of  Hanover,  348.  His  troops  join  the  French 
army,  406. 

Beauclerc,  lord  Aubrey,  slain  at  Carthagena,  264. 

Beaufort,  (Somerset)  duke  of,  distinguishes  him- 
self in  the  opposition,  230,  note  4. 

Beck,  general,  surprises  and  takes  a  battalion  of 
Prussian  grenadiers,  612.  He  defeats  another  de- 
tachment, 551.  Is  worsted  by  the  king  of  Prus- 
sia, 553. 

Beckford,  William,  Esq.  supports  the  interest  of 
Jamaica,  331.  Opposes  extending  the  military 
laws  to  the  East  India  company's  settlements,  340. 

Beckwith,  colonel,  distinguishes  himself  at  War- 
bourg, 548. 

Bedford,  (Russel)  earl  of,  created  a  duke,  564,  note 
K. 

,  duke  of,  his  speech  against  Hanoverian 
connexions,  272,  278.  He  opposes  the  continua- 
tion of  the  penalties  of  treason,  280.  Appointed 
first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  284.  And  secretary  of 
state,  302.  Opposes  the  bill  for  annexing  the  for- 
feited estates  in  Scotland  to  the  crown,  327.  His 
message,  as  lord  lieutenant,  to  the  Irish  parlia- 
ment, concerning  a  dreaded  invasion  from  France, 
488.  Some  incidents  relative  to  his  government 
there,  489. 

Bedford,  Mr.  punished  for  writing  The  Hereditary 
Right  to  tho  Crown  of  England  asserted,  ISO. 

Beer,  reflections  on  the  price  of,  522. 

Belgrade,  siege  of,  48.   Battle  of,  201. 

Bell,  Mr.  his  gallant  defence  of  Cape-coast  castle, 
403. 

,  ensign,  treacherously  wounded  by  the  Indians, 

537,  note  GG. 

Bellamy,  Rev.  Mr.  and  his  son  perish  in  the  black 
hole  at  Calcutta,  375. 

Bellasis,  lord,  proclamation  for  apprehending  him, 
23. 

Belletsle,  connt  de,  his  extraordinary  retreat,  270. 
Slain  at  Exilles,  300. 

— ,  due  de,  bis  letter,  as  secretary  at  war, 

to  the  colonels  in  Germany,  453.  His  only  son 
killed  at  Crevelt,  467,  note  10.  His  letters  to 
mareschal  Contades,  581.  note  3  Y. 

,  mareschal  de,  French  frigate,  taken,  536. 

Belliqueux  French  man  of  war,  taken,  440. 

Bellona  French  frigate,  taken,  484. 

Bellonl's,  signor,  letter  in  favour  of  the  Pretender, 
burnt  by  the  hangman,  234. 

Benbow,  admiral,  bombards  St.  Maloes,  48.  His  en- 
gagement with  Du  Casse,  109.    His  death,  ib. 

Bently,  captain,  signalizes  himself  in  the  action  with 
M.  de  la  Clue,  486.    He  is  knighted,  ib. 

Bergen-op-Zoom,  the  siege  of,  299. 

Berkeley,  lord,  makes  an  unsuccessful  attempt  in 
Camaret-bay,  52.  Bombards  Dieppe  and  Havre 
de  Grace,  ib.  St.  Martin's  and  other  places,  69. 

,  French  frigate,  taken,  485. 

IBerlin  laid  under  contribution  by  the  Austrians, 
420.    And  by  them  and  the  Russians,  554. 

Berwick,  (8tuart)  duke  of,  accompanies  his  father 
James  II.  to  Ireland,  and  back  again  to  France, 
564,  note  E.  8erves  in  Limerick  under  M.  Bois- 
selau,  23.  Gets  the  command  of  the  forces  in  Ire- 
land. 24.  Taken  prisoner  at  Landen,  46.  Repairs 


privately  to  England,  64.    His  piogie—  in  Porta- 
gal,  126.     He  routs  the  confederates  at  AHwansa, 
145.    Defeats  the  Camisars,  157.  Takes  fort  Kehl 
•240.    Killed  at  Philipsburgh,  243. 

Bestuchef,  count,  chancellor  of  Russia,  disgraced, 
456. 

Be  rem,  prince  of,  harasses  the  Austrians  on  the 
frontiers  of  Bohemia,  407.  Defeats  count  Konig- 
seg  at  Reichenberg,  408.  His  bravery  at  the  bat- 
tle near  Prague,  409.  Commands  the  Prussian, 
camp  In  the  lung's  absence, 419.  Part  of  his  troops 
attacked,  ib.  He  retreats  to  Breslau,  ib.,  where 
be  is  defeated  and  taken,  422.  Assists  in  driving 
the  Swedes  out  of  the  Prussian  territories,  461. 

Bienfuisatit  French  man  of  war,  taken,  445. 

Bingly,  Mr.  taken  into  custody,  214. 

Birch,  sergeant,  expelled  the  house  of  commons  far 
fraudulent  practices,  235. 

Blron,  due  de,  conveys  the  young  chevalier  to  Yin- 
cennes,  312. 

,  count,  objections  against  electing  a  duke  of 

Courland  during  his  life,  461. 

Bishops,  English;  several  of  them  refusing  the 
oaths  to  William  and  Mary,  are  suspended  and 
deprived,  16. 

Black  friars,  resolutions  taken  for  building  a  bridge 
at,  483.  Mr.  Mylne's  plan  for,  preferred,  535.  In- 
scription on  the  foundation  of,  ib. 

Blair,  Janet,  her  great  age,  400,  note  5. 

Blakeney,  general,  remonstrates  concerning  the 
state  of  St.  Philip's  castle,  308.  His  defence  and 
surrender  of  that  fort,  369.  He  arrives  in  England, 
and  is  created  an  Irish  lord,  870. 

Blandford,  man  of  war  taken  by  the  French,  and 
returned,  359. 

Bligh,  goneral,  commands  the  land  forces  in  the 
expedition  against  Cherbourg, 438.  His  operations 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Maloes  ib,  His  rear 
guard  attacked  at  St.  Cas,  439. 

Blond,  French  f  dgate,  taken,  536. 

Blunt,  Sir  John,  projects  the  South  Sea  scheme, 
207.  Taken  into  custody  210.  Refuses  to  answer 
certain  questions,  ib. 

Boles,  captain,  his  bravery,  448. 

Bolingbroke,  (St.  John)  viscount,  sent  privately  to 
the  court  of  Versailles,  176.  Dissention  between 
Oxford  and  him,  180,  183.  Removed  from  the  *e> 
cretary's  office,  186.  Withdraws  to  France,  188. 
Impeached,  189,  and  attainted,  191.  Pardoned, 
210.  Bill  in  his  favour,  218.  His  intrigues  at  the 
prince's  court,  305. 

Bolton,  (Powlet)  duke  of,  almost  drawn  into  a 
scheme  for  the  restoration  of  king  James,  18. 

,  duke  of,  dismissed  from  his  regiment,  241 

Bombardments,  reflections  on,  485. 

Bombay  described,  342. 

Bompart,  M.  makes  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  re- 
lieve Guadeloupe,  405. 

Bond,  Dennis,  Esq.  expelled  the  house  of  commons 
for  fraudulent  practices,  235. 

Bonne,  siege  of,  116. 

Boscatcen,  admiral,  sent  to  the  East  Indies,  301. 
His  operations  there,  303.  Sent  with  a  fleet  to 
North  America,  353.  Account  of  his  expedition, 
ib.  He  is  appointed  a  commissioner  of  the  ad- 
miralty, 397.  Sails  for  North  America,  430.  As- 
sists in  the  reduction  of  Cape  Breton,  445.  Re- 
turns to  England,  447.  He  receives  the  thanks  of 
the  house  of  commons,  480.  Defeats  M.  de  la 
Clue's  squadron,  480.  Is  driven  from  the  French 
coast  by  bad  weather,  537.  His  operations  in  the 
bay  of  Quiberon,  543. 

Boucher,  colonel,  apprehended,  120. 

Bouffiers,  mare.-chal,  arrested  by  king  William,  6J 
Surprises  Opdam  at  Eckercn,  116. 

Bougainville,  M.  de,  detached  to  watch  general 
Wolfe's  motions,  501.  Makes  an  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt to  reinforce  Montcalm,  502 ;  and  to  relieve 
Quebec,  503. 

Bouquet,  colonel,  assists  in  the  expedition  against 
Fort  du  Quesne,  447. 

Bournois,  his  severe  punishment,  189 

Boyd,  Mr.  his  hazardous  attempt  to  reach  admiral 
Byng's  toeet,  369. 

Boys,  commodore,  watches  the  armament  of  M. 
Thurot,  487,  who  eludes  him,  488.     He  b  obliged 

'    to  put  in  at  Leith  for  provisions,  499. 

Braddock,  general,  his  unfortunate  expedition,  354. 

Bradford,  viscount  Newport,  created  earl  of,  504, 
note  K. 

Bradshaw,  captain,  relieves  a  distressed  crew  at 
sea,  484. 
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Bradstreet,    Captain,  reinforce*    the    garrison  of 

-  we5°_'  957m    Bapwhe*  »  body  of  French  on  the 

rirer  Oaoadago,  373.    Assist*  in  the  attempt  upon 

Ticonderoga,  440.    Takes  and  destroys  Port  Fron- 

tenac,  447.  J 

Bray,  captain,  his  gallant  exploit  with  a  French 
privateer,  435. 

» _I>r.  Thomas,  projects  the  society  for  propa- 

gating  the  gospel  in  foreign  parts,  80. 

Breadalbane,  (Campbell,)  barl  of,  withdraws  from 
the  opposition,  19.  Undertakes  for  the  submis- 
sion of  the  Highlanders,  33.  Committed  to  the 
cantle  of  Edinburgh,  £8. 

Bremen  taken  by  the  French,  452.    Evacuated,  ib. 

Jtrercton,  major,  his  gallant  behaviour  at  Madras, 
*°7.  His  unsuccessful  attack  upon  Wandewash, 
ib.     His  bravery  and  death  there,  509. 

-— ,  captain,  wounded,  507. 

Breslau  taken  by  the  Austrian*,  4*2.  Recovered 
by  the  Prussians,  423. 

Brew,  Mr   his  laudable  behaviour  at  Annamaboe, 

»r{^W'  — T"'  *11  Iri*h  n»*ri«»er,  bis  resolution,  537. 

Bridges,  Mr.  accounts  for  all  the  public  money,  ex- 
cept about  three  millions,  164. 

Bridge  water,  (Egerton)  earl  of,  created  duke,  209. 

Brissac,  due  de.  routed  at  Co  veldt,  511. 

Bristol.  John,  (lord  Hervey)  earl  of,  199,  note  2. 

— ,  riot  at,  333. 

British  fishery  erected, 
ment  of,  338. 

—  Museum  erected,  332. 

— —- —  subjects  ordered  to  quit  France,  or  enlist  in 
the  army,  244. 

Broad-bottom  ministry,  2S4. 

Broderick,  admiral,  his  ship  burnt  at  sea,  438. 
and  he  narrowly  escapes,  ib.    He  assists  in  the 
defeat  of  M.  de  la  Clue's  squadron,  486. 

Broglio,  mareschal,  escape?  in  his  shirt  from  his 
Quarters,  243 ;  and  a*  a  courier  from  Prague,  289 : 
Assists  in  passing  the  Weser,  and  taking  Mind  en, 
*•!**  TjEnter*  Bremen,  452,  which  is  evacuated, 
ib.  He  defeats  the  prince  of  Ysemhourg  at  Son- 
gershausen,  454.  Manages  the  artillery  at  Land- 
wernhagen,  455.  Defeats  prince  Ferdinand  at 
Bergen,  510.  His  progress  in  the  dominions  of 
Hanover,  ib.  Commands  a  separate  corps  near 
Minden,  511.  Attacks  the  left  of  the  allies  at  tho 
battle  of  Minden,  ib.  Supersedes  Contades  and 
D'Etrees  in  the  command  of  the  army,  512.  At- 
tempts prince  Ferdinand's  camp,  546.  Skir- 
mishes between  his  troops  and  the  allies,  ib. 
Exactions  by  his  officer*  in  Westphalia,  ib.  A 
detachment  of  his  forces  worsted  at  Vacha,  ib. 
Situation  of  his  army,  ib.  A  small  corps  of  it 
routed  near  Butzbatch,  547.  He  is  abandoned  by 
the  Wirtemberg  troops,  ib.  Small  skirmishes  be- 
tween his  tioops  and  the  allies,  ib.  A  detach- 
ment of  his  army  victorious  at  Corbach,  548 ;  and 
routed  at  Exdorff,  ib.  and  Warbourg,  ib.  More 
skirmishes  between  his  troops  and  the  allies,  ib. 
A  detachment  of  his  army  worsts  the  hereditary 
'  prince  at  Rhynberg  and  Campen,  549.  More 
skirmishes  between  his  detachments  and  those  of 
the  allies  with  various  success,  ib. 
Bromley,  Mr.  moves  to  repeal  the  septennial  act. 

241. 
Brown,  count,  surprises  don  Carlos  at  Velletri,  283 
Penetrates  into  Provence,  290. 

•»  fights  the  king  of  Prussia  at  Lowo- 

sohutz,  381.    Attempt*  a  junction  with  the  Saxon 
army,  ib.    He  and  prince  Charles  of  Lorrain  de- 
feated near  Prague,  409.     In  which  they  are  be- 
sieged, ib.     His  death,  411. 
B-'otvne,  general,  rested  with  the  command  of  a 
Russian  army  against  the  Prussians,  456.    Joined 
by  general  Fermer  on  the  borders  of  Silesia,  457. 
Obtains  a  passport  from  the  Prussian  general  to 
remove  for  the  cure  of  his  wounds,  received  at 
Zorndorf,  ib.    He  is  a  native  of  Scotland,  467, 
note  12. 
Bruce,  Sir  Alexander,  expelled  the  Scottish  parlia- 
ment for  reflecting  against  Presbytery,  100. 
Kmdenel,  lord,  apprehended,  35. 
B'uhl,  count,  his  lady  arrested,  and  ordered  to 

leave  Saxony,  406. 
Brunswick,  Wolfenbjittel  Bevern,  Charles  duke  of, 
furnishes  troops  to  the  allied  army,  411.  His  ter- 
ritories possessed  by  the  French,  413.  With 
whom  he  concludes  a  treaty,  451.  He  expos- 
tulates with  his  brother  Ferdinand  concerning  the 
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hereditary  prince,  452.    Means  found  to  recon- 
cile him  to  their  proceedings,  ib.    Arret  of  the 

.  evangelical  body  at  Ratisbon  in  his  favour,  with 
the  emperor's  answer,  515— See  Ferdinand. 

Brunswick,  Charles  William  Ferdinand,  hereditary 
prince  of,  distinguishes  himself  at  Hasten  beck, 
413.  Reduces  Hoya  and  Minden,  453.  Conducts 
the  front  at  Creveldt,  ib.  Secures  the  pass  at 
Wachtendonck,  454.  His  progress,  509.  He  de- 
feats the  due  de  Brissac  at  Cnveldt,  511.  Passes 
the  Weser  in  pursuit  of  the  French,  ib.  Beats  up 
the  quarters  of  the  duke  of  Wirtemberg  at  Fulda, 
612.  Detached  with  a  reinforcement  to  the  king 
of  Prussia,  ib.  Rejoins  the  allied  army,  540. 
Makes  an  incursion  into  the  county  of  Fulda,  547. 
Is  worsted  at  Corbach,  ib.  He  retrieves  his 
honour  at  Exdorf,ib.  His  bravery  and  success  at 
Warbourg,  548.  He  beats  up  the  quarters  of  a 
French  detachment  at  Zeirenberg,  ib.  He  mar- 
ches to  the  Lower  Rhine,  549.  Is  worsted  at 
Rhynberg  and  Campen,  ib.  Repasses  the  Rhine, 
ib.    Attempt  against  him  defeated,  550. 

•,  Francis  prince  of,  killed  at  Hochkirchen, 

-,  Louis  prince  of,  appointed  tutor  to  the 


458. 


prince  of  Orange,  and  captain-general  of  the 
United  Provinces,  481.  Memorial  delivered  by 
him  ox)  the  part  of  the  kings  of  Great  Britain  and 
Prussia.  582,  note  A  A.  Declaration  delivered  to 
him  in  answer  thereto,  585,  note  1 1. 

Succow,  feneral,  forced  to  abandon  the  siege  of 
Koniflsgratz,  456. 

Buchan,  (Erskine)  earl  of,  protests  against  the 
union  in  behalf  of  the  peers  of  Scotland,  141. 

,  colonel,  defeated  by  Sir  T.  Livingstone,  19. 

Buckebourg,  count  of,  taken  into  British  pay  for 
the  defence  of  Hanover,  428.  His  behaviour  at 
Minden,  511.  Arret  of  the  evangelical  body  at 
Ratisbon  in  his  favour,  with  the  emperor's  an- 
swer, 516. 

Buckingham,  (Sheffield)  marquis  of  Normandy, 
created  duke  of,  appointed  lord-steward  of  the 
household,  162.  Opposes  the  South-Sea  scheme. 
207. 

Buckle,  captain,  takes  the  Glorioso,  301. 

Bulkley,  general,  attends  the  chevalier  from  Scot- 
land  to  France,  194. 

Bulow,  major,   surprises  a  French  party  at  Mar-1 
purg  and  Butzbach,  but  is  worsted  at  Munden 
548,  and  at  Schakeu,  550. 

Burgundy,  duke  of,  reduces  Old  Brisac,  117.  His 
death,  172. 

Burnet,  captain,  assists  in  taking  Guadaloupe,  493. 

,  Dr  Gilbert,  promoted  to  the  see  of  Salisbury 

2.    Some  account  of  him,  ib.     Discovers  a  plot 
Id.    Excepted  from  king  James's  pardon,  40,  note 
8.    His  pastoral  letter  burnt  by  the  hangman 
44.      Harangues    arainst    Sir   /.    Fenwick,    72. 
Motion  against  him,  85.     His  speeches  against 
Sacheverel,  159.    His  death,  188. 

Barton,  colonel,  commands  the  right  wing  at  Que- 
bec, 539. 

Busbugdia  surrendered  to  admiral  Watson  and 
colonel  Clive,  377. 

Bushel,  captain,  condemned  for  murder,  pardoned, 
and  promoted,  219. 

Bussy,  M.  de,  recalled  from  Hanover,  353.  Killed 
in  the  East-Indies,  509. 

Bute,  James  Stuart  created  earl  of,  566,  note  Y. 

Bjng,  Sir  George,  sent  in  pursuit  of  the  French 
fleet,  149.  Sails  to  the  Mediterranean,  202.  De- 
stroys the  Spanish  fleet  off  Cape  Passaro,  ib.  His 
activity,  206.  Created  viscount  Torringtou,  and 
made  a  knight  of  the  Bath,  ib. 

,  admiral,  sent  on  a  cruise  to  intercept  De  la 

Mothe,  353.  He  sails  for  the  Mediterranean,  366. 
Arrives  at  Gibraltar,  ib.  His  letter  to  the  admi- 
ralty from  that  place,  ib.  Sails  from  thence,  367. 
Falls  in  with  the  French  fleet,  ib.  His  engage- 
ment with  them,  ib.  He  returns  to  Gibraltar,  ib. 
Fate  of  Ids  letter  giving  an  account  of  the  engage- 
ment, lb.  Animosity  fomented  against  bina,  ib. 
He  is  superseded,  and  sent  home  a  prisoner,  368. 
Message  from  the  admiralty  to  the  house  of 
commons  concerning  him,  385.  His  trial,  393. 
He  is  recommended  to  mercy,  ib.  Proceedings 
in  parliament  relating  to  him,  ib.  He  is  execut- 
ed, 394.  Paper  delivered  by  him  to  the  marshal 
of  the  admiralty,  ib.    Remarks  on  his  fate,  ib. 

Biron,  captain,  destroys  a  French  fleet,  and  th.3 
town  of  Calcurs,  541. 
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Cadogan.  general,  reinforces  Argyle,  108.  Created 
an  earl,  311,  note  2. 

Caermarthen,  (Osborn)  marquis  of,  attempts  made 
te  impeach  him,  12,  25.  Created  duke  of  Leeds, 
564,  note  K.— See  Danby. 

Caernarvon,  James,  (lord  Chandos)  created  ear]  of, 
100,  note  2. 

Ceesdr,  Mr.  Charles,  taken  into  custody,  100. 

Cahir,  lord,  warrant  to  apprehend  him,  104. 

Caillaud,  major,  incommodes  Lally  in  the  siege  of 
Madras,  506. 

Calcutta  described,  343.  Account  of  its  being 
taken  by  the  viceroy  of  Bengal,  374.  Cruel  con- 
finement of  the  English  in  the  Black-hole  there, 
ib.  Its  reduction  by  admiral  Watson  and  colonel 
Clire,  404. 

Calendar  altered,  570,  note  T  T. 

Calicut,  in  the  East-Indies,  described,  342. 

Cambric,  an  act  concerning,  477. 

Cambridge,  electoral  prince  of  Hanover,  duke  of, 
a  writ  demanded  for  him  to  sit  in  the  house  of 
peers  in  England,  182. 

university,  the  duke  of  Newcastle  elected 

chancellor  of,  in  preference  to  the  prince  of 
Wales,  310. 

Cameron,  Sir  Hugh,  appointed  commander  of 
Highlanders,  10. 

,  of  Lochiel,  his  castle  plundered  and  de- 
stroyed, 293.    He  escapes  to  France,  ib. 

,  J>r.  Archibald,  taken  and  executed,  333. 


.  Daniel,  bis  great  age,  400,  note  5. 

Cameronians  burn  the  articles  of  the  union  at 
Dumfries,  141. 

Camlsars  (or  French  prophets)  appear  in  London, 
567,  note  EB.  A  body  of  them  defeated  by  the 
duke  of  Berwick,  157. 

Campbell,  colonel,  reinforces  the  duke  of  Cumber- 
land, 201. 

,  Daniel,  of  Shawfield,  his  house  rifled  for 

supporting  the  Scottish  malt-tax,  210.    Is  indem- 
nified, ib. 

-,  captain,  assists  in  taking  Senegal,  444. 


Canada,  total  reduction  of,  541. 

Canning,  Elisabeth,  her  remarkable  story,  332. 

Cape  breton,  taken,  286.  Its  importance,  ib.  Re- 
stored to  France,  304.  Account  of  the  conquest 
of,  445.  The  colours  taken  there  exhilited  at 
London,  and  deposited  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral, 
446.  The  fortifications  of  its  capital  demolished,  514. 

Cape-Coast  castle  in  Africa,  an  attempt  on,  baffled, 
403. 

Capricieux,  French  man  of  war,  destroyed,  445. 

Carangoly  taken  by  colonel  Coote,  508. 

Caracal  taken  by  the  British  forces,  543. 

Carkett,  lieutenant,  his  bravery,  436. 

CarUton,  Henry  Boyle,  created  lord,  100,  note  2. 

Carlingford,  lord,  killed  at  the  Boyne,  22. 

Carlos — See  Charles. 

■ -,  don,  takes  possession  of  Parma,  232.  Pro- 
claimed king  of  Naples,  243. 

Carlton,  colonel,  secures  the  western  point  of  the 
Isle  of  Orleans,  400.  Dislodges  a  party  of  the 
French  at  Point-au-Tremble,  500. 

Camwarth,  earl  of,  imprisoned  for  disaffection  to 
the  government,  102.  Joins  the  rebels,  ib.  Im- 
peached and  condemned,  104.  Set  at  liberty  by 
an  act  of  grace,  100. 

Carolina  (North  and  South)  described,  346. 

,  princess,  her  death  and  character,  435. 

Caroline,  queen,  her  death,  251. 

Carpenter,  general,  attacks  Mr.  Forster  at  Preston, 
103.  Appointed  commander  in  Scotland,  and 
governor  of  Port-Mahon,  106. 

Carrie kfergus,  the  siege  of,  14.    Account  of  M 
Thurot's  descent  at,  536. 

Carteret,  lord,  appointed  secretary  of  state,  213. 
His  government  in  Ireland,  220:  His  motion  and 
speech  concerning  Porteus's  murder,  240.  His 
remarks  on  the  convention  with  Spain,  256 ;  and 
speech  on  the  Danish  subsidy,  ib.  Motion  against 
Sir  Robert  Walpole,  261.  Appointed  secretary 
of  state,  268.  Opposes  the  indemnifying  of  the 
evidences  against  the  earl  of  Orford,  260.  Sent 
ambassador  to  the  Hague,  272.  Attends  the  king 
to  Germany,  274.    Becomes  earl  of  Granville,  284. 

Cartwriaht,  Dr.  bishop  of  Chester,  accompanies 
king  James  II.  to  Ireland,  564,  note  E. 

Carwar,  in  the  East  Indies,  described,  342. 

Cmsfort,  lord,  presents  a  bill  for  the  uniformity 
of  weights  and  measures,  527. 


Casal,  the  siege  of,  61. 

Casllemain,  (Palmer)  earl  of,  impeached,  17.    Pro. 
clamation  for  apprehending  him,  23. 

Castleton,  James  Sanderson,  viscount  of,  created 
lord  Sanderson,  200. 

Caswell,  Sir  George,  taken  into  custody,  on  account 
of  the  South-Sea  bubble,  210. 

Catalans,  debates  about,  181. 

Catawbas  Indians,  their  residence,  346.  They  es- 
pouse the  British  interest,  374. 

C'ltkcart,  lord,  embarks  for  the  West-Indie*,  250. 
His  death,  263. 

Catinat,  marescbal,  his  operations  in*  Piedmont,  20. 
Defeats  the  duke  of  Savoy  at  Salnces,  24  ;  and  in 
the  plain  of  MarsagHa,  47. 

Cattle  allowed  to  be  imported  into  England  from 
Ireland,  475, 

Caylus,  marquis  de,  his  proceedings  with  regard  to 
the  neutral  islands,  311. 

Cayugas,  Indians,  make  a  treaty  with  the  British 
colonies,  406. 

Celebre,  French  man  of  war,  destroyed,  445. 

Centaur,  French  man  of  war,  taken,  486. 

Chabot,  count  de,  surrenders  Hoya,  452. 

Chamberlain,  Dr.  Hugh,  projects  paper  circulation 
on  land  security,  51 ;  and  the  land-bank,  66.  Pro- 
poses paper  credit  in  Scotland,  120. 

Chaplain,  Sir  Robert,  expelled  the  boose  of  com- 
mons, 210. 

Charing-Cross.  an  act' passed  for  widening  the 
street  from  it  to  Westminster-hall,  886. 

Charitable  corporation,  an  account  of  the  frauds  of 
the  cashier,  &c  234. 

Charleroy,  the  siege  of,  47. 

Charles,  king  of  Sicily  and  Naples,  enters  into  a 
defensive  alliance  with  France,  Spain,  Sardinia, 
drc  313. ;  and  another  with  the  emperor,  the 
kings  of  Spain  and  Sardinia,  and  the  dnke  of 
Parma,  328.  Succeeds  to  the  Spanish  monarchy 
by  the  title  of  Charles  II.  king  of  Spain,  517. 
Remarkable  setdement  by  him  touching  the  sac- 
cession  to  the  Spanish  and  Sicilian  dominions, 
518.    His  wise  conduct,  ib. 

Charles  XII.  king  of  Sweden,  invade*  Zealand, 
88.  Defeats  the  cur,  at  Narva,  102,  note  7; 
and  the  king  of  Poland  at  Liasau,  108.  Marches 
into  Saxony,  130.  Worsted  at  Pultowa,  157.  Hh 
behaviour  at  Bender,  177.  He  returns  to  Sweden, 
180.  War  declared  against  him  at  Hanover,  m> 
His  ministers  arrested  in  England  and  Holland, 
106.     His  death,  200. 

II.  king  of  Spain,  bequeaths  his  < 


to  the  duke  of  Anjou,  80. 

,  archduke  of  Austria,'  declared   king  of 

Spain,  and  arrives  in  England,  118.     atj—  at 


the  siege  of  Barcelona,  132,  where  he  enters  ia 
triumph,  ib.  Receives  a  reinforcement  from  Eng- 
land, 130.  Defeats  king  Philip  at  Saragcssa, 
and  enters  Madrid,  160.  Elected  emperor  by 
the  name  of  Charles  VI.  166.  Treaty  of  Al 
Rastadt,  between  him  and  France,  180.  Treaty  of 
Vienna,  between  him  and  Philip  of  Spain,  SIS. 
His  minister's  memorial  at  the  British  court,  220. 
Preliminaries  between  him  and  England,  221. 
He  resents  the  treaty  of  Seville,  231.  Treaty  be- 
tween him  and  George  II.  at  Vienna,  232. 
League  against  him,  by  the  kings  of  France,  Spain, 
and  Sardinia,  240.  Preliminaries  between  mm 
and  France,  245.     His  death,  260. 

,  king  of  Sardinia,  effects    a   match  Be- 


tween his  eldest  son  and  one  of  the  iwCaifrtnff  of 
Spain,  and  engages  in  a  defensive  alKanoe  win 
France,  Spain,  &c.  313.  Accedes  to  the  treaty 
concluded  at  Madrid,  between  the  emperor,  king 
of  Spain,  &c.  328. 

,  Prince  of  Lorrain,  defeated  at  Csnstew, 

269.      Harasses    Maillebois   in  his  retreat,  270. 


Defeats  the  Bavarians  at  Braunau,  274. 
the  Rhine,  281.  Defeated  at  Striegau  and  Sohr, 
284.  and  at  Roucoux,  205.  Defeated  near 
Prague,  400.  In  which  he  is  besieged,  ib. 
Harasses  the  rear  of  the  besiegers,  in  their  re- 
treat, 411. 

Charles-Town,  in  South  Carolina,  described,  346. 

Charnock,  Mr.  Robert,  his  trial  and  execution,  on* 

Chedworth,  John  Howe,  created  lord,  262. 

Chelsea  pensioners,  a  bill  in  behalf  of,  340. 

Cherbourg,  the  expedition  against,  437.  Tbe  artil- 
lery taken  there  t  xpoaed  at  London,  440. 

Cherokee  Indians,  where  settled,  346.  They  es 
pouse  .the  British  interest,  374.  A  body  of  them 
join  the  English  forces,  401.     New  treaty  wits 
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tiiea^ASr.  They  recommence  hostilities,  ib.  Their 
towns  and  Tillages  destroyed  by  colonel  Montgo- 
mery, ib.   They  take  Port  Loudon,  538. 

Chesapeak-bay,  described,  346. 

Chester  field,  (Stanhope)  earl  of,  sent  ambassador  to 
the  Hague,  220.  Resigns  bis  office  of  lord-steward 
of  the  household,  940.  His  speech  on  the  play- 
house bill,  250,  and  against  the  Hanoverian  mer- 
cenaries, 273.  He  opposes  the  repeal  of  the  gin 
act,  ib.,  and  the  continuation  of  the  penalties  of 
treason,  280.  Declared  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
884.    Resigns  the  place  of  secretary  of  state,  302. 

Chevalier  de  St.  George  acknowledged  king  of  Eng- 
land by  the  French  court,  08.  Attainted  and  ab- 
jured in  England,  90.  Embarks  at  Dunkirk  for 
Scotland,  148.  His  design  defeated,  ib.  State  of 
the  nation  then,  140.  His  behaviour  at  Malpla- 
quet,  150.  Debates  in  the  British  parliament  about 
him,  170, 181.  An  address  of  that  assembly  to  set 
a  price  on  his  head,  183.  His  manifesto,  187.  In- 
trigues in  his  behalf,  102.  Arrives  in  Scotland, 
103.  He  is  proclaimed  king  in  Scotland,  104.  Re- 
tires to  France,  ib.  Received  with  royal  honours 
at  Madrid,  205.  His  declaration,  214.  He  secures 
Thompson,  warehouse-keeper  to  the  charitable 
corporation,  234.  Proclaimed  king  in  several 
parts  of  Scotland  and  England,  287, 288, 280. 

-ihe  younger,  his  charac- 
ter, 270.  Arrives  in  France,  ib.  Preparations  in 
England  against  his  intended  attempt,  ib.  Corres- 
pondence with  him  or  his  brother  enacted  trea- 
son, 280.  He  embarks  for  Scotland,  287,  where 
he  is  joined  by  several  of  the  natives,  ib.  Takes 
possession  of  Edinburgh,  288.  Gains  the  ha' tie  of 
Preston-pan*,  ib.  Reduces  Carlisle,  280.  Pene- 
trates as  far  as  Derby,  which  occasion*  a  general 
consternation  at  London,  ib.  His  retreat  to  Scot- 
land, ib.  The  progress  of  his  followers  during  his 
expedition  into  Englaud,  200.  Invesrs  the  castle 
of  Stirling,  ib.  Worsts  Hawley  at  Falkirk,  ib. 
Takes  Inverness,  201.  Defeated  at  Culloden, 202. 
His  magnanimity,  and  the  fidelity  of  the  Scots  to 
him  in  his  subsequent  situation,  293.  Pursued  in 
his  return  to  France,  ib.  Arrested  at  Paris,  312. 
Received  with  great  honours  at  Avignon,  ib. 

Che  vert,  M.  sent  under  M.  d'Etrees  into  Germany, 
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400.     Assists  in  passing  the  Weser,  and  in  taking 

_..    .  1),  -   -      -  -   -    -    - 

M  eer,  454. 


Minden,  412.      Defeated  by  General  Imhoff  at 


Che  v  re  use,  duke  of,  takes  possession  of  Hanover,  as 

governor.  413. 
C'tolmondeley,  lord,  created  earl,  142. 

,  brigadier,  his  behaviour  at  Falkirk, 


200. 

C^ugnues,  their  treaty  with  the  British  colonies,  400. 

C  lurch  of  England,  disputes  about  its  danger,  134. 
102. 

Clancarty,  ( M'Garty)  earl  of,  taken  in  Cork,  24. 

Clarendon,  (Edward  Hyde)  earl  of,  refuses  the  oaths 
to  William  and  Mary,  3.  Engages  in  a  plot  to 
restore  king  James,  27.  Is  sent  to  the  Tower, 
and  afterwards  confined  at  his  own  house  in  the 
country,  ib. 

Clark,  colonel,  his  information  concerning  Roche- 
fort,  308. 

Clattering,  colonel,  attends  general  Hopson  to  the 
West  Indies,  401.  His  operations  at  Guadaloupe, 
405.  Sent  express  to  England,  406. 

Clements,  captain,  assists  in  defeating  M.  Thurot, 
530.  Honours  conferred  on  him  for  that  exploit, 
ib. 

Clergy,  English,  are  jealous  of  king  William's  pro- 
ceedings, 2.  They  are  required  to  take  new  oaths 
to  him,  4,  which  a  great  number  of  them  refuse, 
19. 

Clermont,  lord,  taken  and  imprisoned,  140. 
,  count  do,  supersedes  the  due  de  Riche- 
lieu, 452.  Finds  the  troops  in  a  deplorable  condi- 
tion, ib.  He  abandons  Hanover,  ib.  Retreats  to 
the  Rhine,  453.  His  army  harassed  in  their  march, 
lb.  He  is  r<  inforced,  ib.  Detaches  a  corps  under 
the  count  de  St.  Germain,  ib.  which  U  defeated 
at  Creveldt,  ib.  He  is  succeeded  in  command  by 
M.  de  Contades,  454. 

Cleves,  the  dutchy  of,  taken  by  the  French  for  the 
empress  queen,  407, 418. 

Olive,  colonel,  his  first  exploits  in  the  East  Indies, 
344.  He  visits  England,  874.  Assists  at  the  re- 
duction of  Geriah,  370.  Some  more  of  his  opera- 
tions, 377.  He  assists  in  retaking  Calcutta,  403. 
Defeats  the  nabob  of  Bengal,  ib.  Co-operates 
with  the  admirals  Watson  and  Pococ>    in  the  re- 


duction of  Chandernagora,404.  Wonts  the  nabob 
a  seoand  time,  and  concurs  in  deposing  him,  405b 
His  measures  to  defeat  the  Dutch  hostilities  in  the 
river  of  Bengal,  508. 

Closter  Seven,  the  convention  of,  414.  Disputes 
concerning  it,  425,  451.  Disapproved  both  by  the 
courts  of  London  and  Versailles,  425. 

Clue,  M .  de  la,  his  squadron  defeated  by  admiral 
Boscawen,  485. 

Cobham,  Sir  Richard  Temple,  created  baron  of,  109, 
note  2.  Dismissed  from  his  regiment,  241.  Res- 
tored to  his  office,  294. 

Cochran,  Sir  John,  arrested,  20. 

,  Mr.  taken  into  custody,  214. 

Cockbum,  Mr.  one  of  the  Scottish  deputies  to  repre- 
sent the  grievances  of  the  Union,  178. 

Codrington,  colonel,  ravages  the  island  of  Guada- 
loupe, 117. 

Coigny,  mareschal  de,  defeats  the  Austrians  at  Par- 
|      ma,  243. 

Coinage,  resolutions  concerning,  03,  09.  Hammered, 
I      coin  prohibited,  78. 

Colberg,  an  attempt  upon  by  the  Russians  miscar- 
ries, 400.   Invested  by  sea  and  land,  554. 

Colby,  captain,  assists  in  taking  the  Arefhusa, 
485. 

Cole,  colonel,  covers  the  retreat  of  colonel  Wfl- 
j      liam's  detachment  at  Lake  George,  350. 

Collingwood,  captain,  engages  two  French  frigates, 
I      and  takes  one  of  them,  485. 

1  Cologn,  Clement  Augustus,  elector  of,  concludes  a 
subsidiary  treaty  with  England,  318,  which  he  re 
noum.es,  325.  Protests  against  electing  the  arch- 
duke Joseph  king  of  the  Romans,  328.  Espouses 
the  French  interest,  358.  His  remonstrance  to  the 
diet  at  Ratisbon  concerning  the  behaviour  of  the 
Prussians,  and  mutual  recrimination  between  him 
and  the  elector  of  Hanover,  555. 

Cot  title,  lord,  commodore  at  Halifax,  538.  Sails  to 
the  river  St.  Laurence,  530. 

Commerce,  treaty  of,  with  France,  debates  on,  178. 

Commons. — See  Parliamentary  AJairs. 

,  house  of,  in  Ireland*— -See  Ireland. 

Como,  signor,  the  Parmesan  resident,  ordered  to 
quit  England,  227. 

Comprehension  bill,  violent  disputes  about,  4. 

Comyton,  Dr.  bishop  of  London,  crowns  William 
and  Mary,  3. 

Confederates  defeat  the  French  at  Walcourt,  15. 
Their  success  in  Germany,  ib.  Defeated  at 
Fleurus,  24.  Routed  at  Steenkhrk,  37.  Defeated 
at  Landen,  40.  Reduce  Huy,  53.  Routed  at  Ter, 
54.  Take  Namur,  01.  Burn  the  French  magasine 
at  Givet,  07.  Peace  concluded  between  them  and 
France  at  Ryswick,  75.  Their  progress  hi  Ger- 
many and  Flanders,  100,  &c.  Worsted  at  Fridlin- 
Suen,  107;  Luzzara,  ib. ;  and  Scardingen,  115. 
Leduce  Bonne,  110.  Surprised  at  Eckeren,  ib. 
Defeated  at  Lavingen,  ib. ;  and  Spirebach,  117. 
Victorious  at  Schellenberg,  123;  Blenheim,  124; 
and  Thiemont,  131.  Have  a  drawn  battle  at  Ca- 
sano.ib.  Victorious  at  St.  Istevan  de  Liters,  133; 
Ramillies,  137,  &c.  and  Turin,  138.  Worsted  at 
Castaglione,  ib. ;  and  Almauza,  145.  Victorious  at 
Oudenarde,  150.  Wynendale,  151.  Malplaqner, 
150,  &c.  Defeated  at  Caya,  157.  Victorious  at 
Saragossa,  100.  Defeated  at  Brihuega,  101.  Vic- 
torious at  Vilia  Viciosa,  ib.  Routed  at  Denaio, 
175.  Conquerors  at  Dettingen,  275.  Engage  the 
Spaniards  at  Campo-Santo,  270.  Routed  at  Fon- 
tenoy,  285 ;  Roucoux,  205 ;  and  at  Lafleldt,  200. 

CJnJians,  M.  de,  gets  the  command  of  a  French 
fleet,  480;  with  which  he  sails  from  Brest,  487., 
and  is  defeated  by  Sir  Edward  Hawke,  ib.  His 
letter  to  the  secretary  of  the  marine  concerning 
his  defeat,  488. 

-,  marquis  de,  defeated  by  colonel  Forde. 


500. 

Conjeveram  taken  by  the  English,  507.  Repossessed 
and  abandoned  by  General. Lally,  508. 

Contngsby,  lord,  impeached  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons, but  acquitted,  52. 

Cmoys,  Indian,  their  treaty  with  the  British  colo- 
nies, 400. 

Conqueror  man  of  war  lost,  543. 

Consolidation  of  certain  funds,  327,  520. 

Constantinople,  surprising  revolution  there,  231. 
Disturbances  at,  544. 

Constitutional  Queries,  a  paper  so  called  voted  a 
libel  by  both  houses,  331. 

Contades,  M.  de,  sent  under  M.  d'Etrees  into  Ger- 
many, 400.  Takes  possession  of  Hesse  Cassei,  413. 
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Succeeds  the  count  dc  Clermont  in  the  command 
in  Germany,  445.  Sends  a  reinforcement  to  the 
prince  de  SouLise,  455.  Penetrates  into  West- 
phalia, ib.  Is  defeated  at  Minden,  511.  Letters 
to  him  from  the  due  de  Belleisle,  581,  note  3  Y. 
M.  d'Btrees  joined  in  command  with  him,  512. 
They  are  superseded  by  mareschal  Broglio,  &• 
Contl,  prince  of,  competitor  for  the  crown  of  Poland, 

Continental-war,  the  motives  of,  3T8.    Reflections 
on,  384,  386,  421,  429,  430,  482,  464,  470,  520,  520, 
«43. 
Contrecaur,  M.  de,his  operations  in  North  America, 

347. 
Convention,  Scottish,  its  proceedings  at   the  revo- 
lution, 6,  7. 

with  Spain,  254.    Pc  itions  against  it, 

ib.    Substance  ofit.  ib.    Debates  ou,  255. 
Convocation,  proceedings  in,  Iff,  112,  122,   135,  144, 

164, 187, 190. 
Conwao,  Francis  Seymour  created  lord,  565,  note  U. 
Cook,  Mr.  his  trial  and  execution,  67. 

,  Sir  Thomas,  his  examination,  57. 

Cooter  colonel  assists  in  the  reduction  of  Calcutta, 
403.  Takes  Wandewa*h  and  Carangoly,  makes 
general  Lally  quit  Conieveram,  and  routs  him  at 
Wandewash,  508  ;  and  conquers  the  province  of 
Arcot,  ib.  Invests  Pondicherry,  543,  556.  Mr. 
Laity's  proposals  to  him  for  the  surrender  of  it,  ib. 

Cope,  captain,  his  proceedings  in  the  East  Indies, 
344. 

—^-,  Sir  John,  defeated  at  Preston  Pans,  288. 

Cork,  siege  of,  23. 

Corket  lord  (earl  of  Leicester's  son,)  supports  the 
ministerial  proceedings  concerning  the  West- 
minster election,  322.  His  motion  against  Mr. 
Murray,  326. 

Corn,  an  act  relating  to  the  bounty  on  when  ex- 
ported, 329.  Riots  on  account  of  its  high  price, 
384.  Bill  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of,  385. 
Further  measures  taken  to  remove  the  dearth  of 
it,  386.  Inquiry  into  the  causes  of  its  scarcity, 
389.  Regulations  with  respect  to  the  exportation 
and  importation  of  it,  430.  Absurdity  of  granting 
a  bounty  on  the  exportation  <»f  it,  ib.  Bills  rela- 
ting to  the  distillery  and  exportation  of  it,  472, 
Arc— See  Distillation. 

Cornish,  admiral,  reinforces  admiral  Pococke,  507.. 
Reduces  Carical,  543.  Assists  in  taking  Pondi- 
cherry, 556.  ' 

Cornwall,  acts  relating  to  leases  in,  626. 

,  captain,  killed  at  sea,  280. 

Cornwallls,  hon.  Edward,  appointed  governor  of 
Nova-Scotia,  311.  His  proceedings  there,  338. 
Embarks  with  admiral  Byng  for  Minorca,  366. 

Coromandet  coast  described,  342. 

Coronation  oath,  form  of,  on  the  accession  of  king 
William  and  queen  Mary,  563,  note  C. 

Corporation  bill,  warm  debates  about,  18. 

Corporations,  bill  for  quieting,  273. 

Corslcans,  their  revolt,  276. 

Coates,  admiral,  sails  for  the  West-Indies,  400.  Ad- 
vices from  him,  435,  448,  485. 

Cotton,  Mr.  Robert,  taken  into  custody,  214. 

Cotymore,  lieutenant,  treacherously  murdered  by" 
the  Indians,  584,  note  6  G. 

Count  de  St.  Florentine  French  man  of  war  taken, 

Courland,  prince  Charles  of  Saxony  elected  duke 
of,  416. 

Covent  Garden,  fire  near,  520. 

Cotrper,  Mr.  William,  created  lord-keeper,  133. 
Ennobled,  142.  Resigns  the  great  seal,  162; 
which  he  re-accepts,  186  ;  and  resigns,  211,  note 
2.  Opposes  the  South-Sea  scheme,  207.  His 
speech  in  behalf  of  the  bishop  of  Rochester,  215. 
His  death  and  character,  217. 

Craggs,  Mr.  appointed  secretary  of  state,  211,  note 
2.    His  death,  ib. 

—,  James,  a  contractor,  committed  to  prison, 
57.     His  death,  211. 

Cranbome,  his  trial  for  a  conspiracy  against  King 
William,  and  execution,  67. 

Craven,  lord,  distinguishes  himself  in  the  opposi- 
tion, 229. 

Crawford,  (Lindsay)  earl  of,  president  of  the  Scot- 
tish council,  16,  33. 

,  (Lindsay)  earl  of,  signalises  himself  at 
Crotska,  257 ;  and  at  Roucoux,  295,  569,  note  P  P. 

Creek  Indiana,  their  residence,  346. 

Oromartte,  (Mackensie)  earl  of,  joins  the  young 
chevalier,  too.    Taken  prisoner  in  Sutherland, 


291 ;  and  sent  to  London,  2i>3.    Condemned  and 
reprieved,  294. 

Crowle,  Mr.  the  counsel  proceedings  against,  on  i 
count  of  the  Westminster  election  in  1751, 

Crown   Point,  fort  erected  by  the    Freud 
Plan  for  the  reduction  of  it,  497.    With 
ib.    Taken  possession  of  by  general  Amherst,  ib, 
498. 

Croy,  duke  of,  invests  Belgrade,  47. 

Crump,  colonel,  his  operations  at  Gnadaloupe,  494. 
Left  commander  there,  498. 

Cuddalore  taken  by  general  Lally,  449. 

Culli/ord,  commissioner,  guilty  of  oppression,  baft 
escapes  with  impunity,  45. 

Cumberland  county,  riots  in,  394. 

— — — ,  duke  of,  serves  as  a  volunteer  with  Sir 

John  Norris,  259.  Wounded  at  Dettingen,  275. 
Defeated  at  Fontenoy,  285.  Reduces  Carlisle, 
290.  Assumes  the  command  in  Scotland,  ib. 
Gains  the  battle  of  Culloden,  292,  &c  Gets  an 
addition,  by  a  vote  of  the  house  of  ^commons,  of 
25,000/.  to  his  former  revenues,  293.  Takes  pos- 
session of  Inverness,  ib.  Encamps  at  Fort  Au- 
gustus, ib.  Defeated  at  Lafieldt,  299.  Appointed 
one  of  the  regents,  321.    Debates   thereon,  ib. 


One  of  the  commissioners  for  opening  the 
xnent,  341 ;  and  one  of  the  lords  of  the  regency, 
352.  His  instructions  to  general  Braddork,  354  ; 
and  general  Fowke,  571,  note  3  A.  Urge*  *  des- 
cent on  the  French  coast  397.  Takes  the  com- 
mand of  die  allied  army,  411.  Passes  the 
Wesser,  412.  Is  followed  by  the  French,  ib.  De- 
feated at  Hastenbeck,ib.  He  retreats  to  preserve 
the  communication  with    Strade,    414.      He    is 

Stressed  on  all  sides  by  the  French,  ib. ;  and  is 
breed  to  sign  the  convention  of  Cluster  Seven, 
ib. ;  by  which  the  French  are  let  loose  against  the 
king  of  Prussia,  415.  Remarks  on  that  step,  ib. 
Its  consequence,  ib.  He  returns  to  England,  and 
resigns  ajrbis  military  commands,  ib. 

Cumin,  Sir  Alexander,  brings  over  seven  Indian 
chiefs  to  England,  231. 

Cunningham,  general,  killed,  133. 

'- ,  colonel,  his  patriotism  and  gallantry, 

570,  note  Y  Y. 

Carton,  Mr.  appointed  commander  of  a  regiment  of 
dragoons  by  king  James  II.,  65. 

Custrln,  detail  of  the  Russian    enormities  at,  575, 
note  3  O. 

Cutis,  lord,  his  behaviour  at  Namur,  00. 

Czarina,  Anne,  concludes  a  peace  with  the   Turks, 
257.    Her  death,  260. 

,  Elisabeth,  proclaimed,  206.     Conspiracy 

against  her,  275.  Appearance  of  a  rupture  be- 
tween her  and  Sweden,  312.  She  is  dissatisfied 
with  the  king  of  Prussia's  interposition,  313.  Dis- 
putes between  her  and  Sweden,  318.  She  takes 
umbrage  at  the  king  of  Prussia's  interposing 
therein,  ib.     Misunderstanding   between 


324.  Her  subsidiary  treaty  with  Britain  on  account 
of  Hanover,  358.  She  accedes  to  the  defensive 
treaty  between  France  and  Hungary,  37S.  Her 
declaration  at  the  Hague,  382.  She  equips  an 
army  and  fleet  for  the  assistance  of  the  queen  of 
Hungary,  406.  Her  declaration  against  ihe  king 
of  Prussia,  407.  Her  answer  to  the  British  minis- 
ter, 408.  Her  fleet  blocks  up  the  Prussian  ports 
in  the  Baltic,  416 ;  an  army  takes  Memo!,  ib.  The 
Prussian  declaration  concerning  her,  ib.  Her 
troops  are  attacked  at  Norkitten,  419 ;  and  make 
a  hasty  retreat  out  of  Prussia,  ib.  She  accedes 
to  the  treaty  between  the  courts  of  Vienna,  Ver- 
sailles, and  Stockholm,  427.  Remarks  on  her  en- 
gaging therein,  450.  She  sends  two  armies  against 
the  king  of  Prussia,  456,  who  defeats  them  at 
Zondorf,  457.  She  expresses  a  great  zeal  for  the 
interests  of  the  queen  of  Hungary  and  king  of 
Poland,  461.  Her  naval  armaments  retarded  by 
a  fire  at  Revel,  512.  Her  troops  defeat  the  Pras- 
.  siansat  Zulichau,  513;  and  Cunersdorff,  ib.  Her 
answer  to  the  British  and  Prussian  memorials, 
545.  Her  troops  enter  Pomerania,  551 ,  which  they 
evacuate,  ib.  Their  motions  towards  Silesia,  ib. 
552.  They  make  an  irruption  into  Brandenburgh, 
554 ;  and  take  Berlin,  ib.  Her  forces  invest 
Colberg  by  sea  and  land,  ib. 

D 

Dabul  in  the  East- Indies  described,  342. 
Dolling,  major,  his  station  at  the  battle  of  Quebee 
539. 
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DalrympU,  Sir  John,  sent  by  the  Scottish  conven- 
tion to  forest  William  and  Mary  with  the  govern- 
ment, 7.  , 

Damien,  Robert  Francii,  his  attempt  to  assassinate 
the  king;  of  France,  405. 

Danby,  (Osborne)  earl  of,  appointed  president  of 
the  council, 2.  Created  marquis  of  Caermarthen,  13. 

Dantxick,  siege  of,  243.  Refuses  a  Russian  garrison, 
457. 

Darby,  ,  and  his  two  sons  hanged  for  murder, 

482. 

Darien  settlement,  proceedings  relating  thereto, 
50,  64,81,  84,  87. 

Dartmouth,  in  Nova-Scotia,  burned  by  the  Indians, 
338. 

■  ,  lord,  sent  to  the  Tower,  33. 

,  lord,  created  a  privy-counsellor,  104. 

Secretary  of  state,  102. 

Dashwaod,  Sir  Francis,  his  character,  308. 

,  Sir  James,  proposes  the  repeal  of  the 

Jews'  act,  330;  and  seconds  a  motion  for  repeal- 
ing a  former  act  in  their  favour,  340.  Proceedings 
on  his  election  for  Oxfordshire,  840. 

Damn,  count,  takes  the  command  of  the  Austrian 
army,  410.  His  character,  ib.  He  routs  the  king 
of  Prussia  at  Kolin,  ib.  Defeats  the  prince  of 
Serena  near  Breslau,422.  Takes  that  town,  ib. 
Worsted  by  the  king  of  Prussia  at  Lissa,  423.  He 
arrives  at  the  Austrian  camp  at   Koningsgratz, 

455.  Follows  his  Prussian  majesty  into  Moravia, 

456.  Intercepts  his  convoys,  and  obliges  him  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Ohnuts,  tb.  Remarks  on  his 
talents,  457.  He  routs  the  king  of  Prussia  at 
Hochkirchen,  458.  Advances  to  Dresden,  450. 
His  message  to  the  Prussian  governor  touching 
his  burning  the  suburbs  of  that  city,  ib.  He  re- 
tires from  Dresden,  ib.  Skirmishes  between  his 
army  and  the  Prussians,  512.  Sends  a  reinforce- 
ment to  the  Russian  army  before  the  battle  of 
CunersdorfF,  513.  Surrounds  and  takes  the  Prus- 
sian army  under  general  Finck,  515.  Relieves 
Dresden.  552.  Part  of  his  army  defeated  by  the 
king  of  Prussia,  553.  He  abandons  the  blockade 
of  ochweidnitx,  ib.  He  is  dangerously  wounded 
and  worsted  at  Torgau,  555.  Maintains  his  ground 
in  Saxony,  ib. 

D*Auverquergue.—8ee  Overkirke. 
Dean,  forest  of,  riots  in,  884. 
Deane,  captain,  bis  operations  in  the  river  St.  Lau- 
rence, 540,  541. 
Death,  captain,  his  fate,  427. 
Debrisay,  colonel,  blown  up  at  Guadeloupe,  404. 
Debtors,  laws  and  reflections  concerning  the  im 

prisonment  of,  475,  &c — See  Imprisonment. 
Dclaval,  admiral,  president  of  the  court-martial  at 

the  trial  of  lord  Torrington,  23. 
Delaware  Indians  espouse  the  British  interest,  374. 
Treaty  between  them  and  the  British  colonies, 
400. 
Delgarno,  colonel,  appointed  commander  at  Grand- 

terre,  408. 
De  Lorges,  his  barbarous  proceedings  on  the  Rhine, 

47. 
Dennis,  captain,  takes  the  Raisonable  man  of  war, 

486. 
Denmark.  Frederick  V.  king  of,  his  queen  dies,  324. 
He  mediates,  by  his  minister,  the  convention  of 
Closter-Seven,  415.      His  minister  seconds   the 
remonstrances  of  the  French  general  concerning 
the  breach  of  that  treaty,  464.    His  prudent  con- 
duct, 465.  His  patriotic  schemes,  544. 
Derwentvater,  (Ratcliff)  earl  of,  proclaims  the  Pre- 
tender, 102.    Taken  at  Preston,  103.   Impeached, 
104.    Beheaded,  105.    Inquiry  into  a  fraudulent 
sale  of  his  estate,  235.— Vide  Ratcltf. 
Descent.— Bee  Expedition. 
Deseada.  island  of,  comprised  in  the  capitulation  of 

Guadeloupe,  405. 
Desk/ord,  lord,  taken  into  custody,  102. 
Deux  Pouts,  prince  de,  re-assembles  the  army  of 
the  empire.  455.  Joins  general  Daun,  457.  Re- 
duces koningstein,  and  takes  possession  of  the 
strong  camp  at  Pima,  458.  In  conjunction  with 
mareschal  Daun  defeats  the  king  of  Prussia  at 
Hochkirchen,  458.  Lays  siege  to  Leipsick,  ib. 
Obliged  to  retire,  450.  Skirmishes  between  his 
army  and  the  Prussians,  513.  He  joins  general 
Haddick,  who  is  worsted  at  Corbitz,  514.  A  party 
of  his  troops  checked  near  Lutsen,  547.  Action 
between  a  body  of  them  and  the  Prussians,  553. 
He  takes  tVirtemberg,  Torgau,  and  Leipsick,  554. 
8ee  Empire 
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Devonshire,  (Cavendish)  earl  of,  made  lord  steward 
of  the  household,  13,  note  2.  Created  a  duke,  564, 
note  K. 

— ,  duke  of,  appointed  lord  steward  of  the 

household,  186.    Made  president  of  the  council, 
226. 

Diercke,  general,  defeated  and  taken  by  the  Aus- 
trians,  515. 

Dieskau,  baron,  defeated  and  taken,  356. 

Dilkes,  Sir  Thomas,  destroys  a  great  number  of 
French  skip*,  118.  Destroys  part  of  the  French 
fleet,  and  relieves  Gibraltar,  132. 

Dillon,  lord,  warrant  to  apprehend  him,  104. 

Dinwiddle,  Mr.  governor  of  Virginia,  his  letter  to  a 
French  commander  concerning  encroachments 
upon  the  English  colonies,  338.  Gives  umbrage 
to  the  people  of  Virginia,  347.  Makes  an  alliance 
with  the  uherokees  and  Catawbas,  374. 

Distillation  of  spirits  from  grain  prohibited  for  a 
certain  time,  431.  Arguments  for  and  against  the 
distillation  of  malt,  472,  Ac,  522,  Ac. 

Dixon,  Mr.  Jeremiah,  sent  to  observe  the  transit  of 
Venus,  543. 

Donna,  count,  assembles  an  army  of  Prussians  in 
Pomerania,  457.  Messages  between  him  and  gen- 
eral Fermer,  ib.  He  obliges  the  Austrians  to 
abandon  the  siege  of  Leipsick,  460.  His  declara- 
tions on  entering  Poland,  513.  He  is  laid  aside,  ib. 

Dogharty,  Mr.  treacherously  attacked  by  the  In- 
dians, 584,  note  4  G. 

Dolphin  ship,  deplorable  distress  of,  at  sea,  484. 

Dongan,  lord,  killed  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne, 
22. 

Dopping,  Dr.  bishop  of  Meath,  opposes  the  repeal 
of  the  act  of  settlement,  11. 

Dorset,  (Sackville)  earl  of,  created  lord  chamber- 
lain, 13,  note  2.  Resigns  73. 

,  (Sackville)  earl  of,  sent  to  acquaint  king 

George  I.  of  his  accession,  185.    Created  a  duke, 
200.    Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  220. 

-,  (Sackville)  duke  of,  his  government  of  Ire- 


land, 341,  &c. 

Douay,  the  siege  of,  160. 

Douglas,  marquis  of,  created  a  duke,  566,  note  Y. 

,  Sir  Robert,  killed  at  Steenkirk,  37. 

,  general,  bia  conduct  at  Roucoux,  205. 

— ■ ,  Sir  James,  knighted,  503.      Operations  of 

his  squadron  at  the  Leeward  Islands,  542, 543. 

Dover,  (Jermyn)  earl  of,  accompanies  James  II.  to 
Ireland,  564,  note  £.  Excepted  from  king  Wil- 
liam's pardon,  ib.  note  G. 

Doume,  lord,  killed  at  Campen,  540. 

Draper,  colonel,  his  gallant  behaviour  at  Madras, 
505,  Sec. 

Dresden,  seised  by  the  king  of  Prussia,  381.  Enor- 
mities committed  there  in  the  royal  palace  by  the 
Prussians,  571,  note  3  B.  The  suburbs  of  it  burnt 
by  the  Prussian  governor,  450.  The  inhabitants  of 
it  grievously  oppressed  by  that  monarch,  460.  It 
Is  recovered  by  the  Imperial  army,  515.  An  un- 
successful attempt  upon  it  by  the  king  of  Prussia, 
552. 

Drucour,  M.  his  defence  and  surrender  of  Louis- 
bourg,  445. 

Drummond,  lord,  accompanies  James  II.  to  Ire- 
land, 564.  note  E ;  and  the  chevalier  from  Scot- 
land to  France,  104. 

,  lord  John,  joins  the  young  chevalier, 

200. 

,  captain,  contributes  to  the  victory  of 

Minden,  582,  note  3  X. 

Dublin,  dangerous  insurrection  in,  480. 

Due  d'Aovitaine,  French  Bast  India  ship,  taken, 
400.    Lost  556. 

Due  de  Chartres,  French  East  India  ship,  taken, 


Due  de  Penthievre,  French  Indiaman,  taken,  400. 

Duff,  captain,  assists  in  taking  a  French  privateer, 
484.  Cruises  with  a  squadron  on  the  French  coast, 
487.  Narrowly  escapes  being  taken,  ib. 

Dumbarton,  (Douglas)  earl  of,  his  regiment  de- 
clares for  king  James,  8. 

Dumet,  island  of,  taken  by  lord  Howe,  543. 

Dunbar,  colonel,  some  account  of  his  proceedings 
in  America,  354. 

Duncannon,  viscount  (earl  of  Beeborough's  son), 
appointed  a  commissioner  of  the  treasury,  807. 

Duncombe,  Charles,  Esq.  expelled  the  house  of 
commons,  for  forgery  of  exchequer  bills,  70. 

Dundas.  of  Arnistown,  thanks  the  dutchess  o/Goi- 
don,  m  the  name  of  the  faculty  of  advocates,  for 
the  chevalier  de  St.  George's  medal,  166. 
4H 
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Dundee,  (Graham)  viscount  of>  advises  the  duke  of 
Gordon  to  maintain  the  cu(l«  of  Edinburgh  for 
king  James,  6.  Retire*  .from  the  convention,  ib. 
Deieata  Mackay  at  Killycrankie,  bnt  ia  killed,  8. 

Dundonald,  (Cochran)  earl  4>f,  petition*  the  house 
of  lords  against  the  election  of  the  Scottish  peers, 
244. 

Dunkirk,  the  fortifications  of,  demolished,  179. 

Dunmore,  (Murray)  earl  of,  taken  up,  80. 

Dupleix,  M.  his  proceedings  in  the  East-Indies, 
343,*44. 

Duplin,  lord,  created  baron  Hay  of  Bedw&rdin, 
667,  note  6  O.    Arrested,  192. 

Du  Quesne,  M.  defeated  and  taken  by  admiral 
Osborne,  456.— See  Fort. 

Dureli,  admiral,  some  of  his  operations  in  the  river 
St.  Laurence  against  Quebec,  498,  80S.  He  is 
thanked  by  the  house  of  commons,  008. 

Duty,  general,  killed  at  Cas,  439. 

Dutch  receire  800,0001.  from  the  English  parlia- 
ment for  the  prince  of  Orange's  expedition,  3. 
Join  in  the  confederacy  against  France,  5.  Ac- 
knowledge the  duke  of  Aniou  as  king  of  Spain, 
90.  Join  in  the  grand  alliance,  97.  Fut  a  stop 
to  their  commerce  with  France  and  Spain,  110. 
Reject  the  oilers  of  France,  15*.  Their  pride  and 
obstinacy,  160.  Resolutions  against  them,  169. 
They  sign  the  barrier-treaty,  177.  Send  troops 
to  Scotland,  194.  Threatened  with  a  general 
inundation,  237.  Recal  troops  sent  to  England, 
291.  Alarmed  at  the  progress  of  the  French  in 
the  Netherlands,  295.  Choose  the  prince  of 
Orange  stallholder,  &c.  299.  Enlarge  his  power, 
302.  Their  internal  conduct  after  the  peace  of 
aix-la-Chapelle,  313.  An  act  concerning  the 
Scotch  brigade  in  their  service,  362.  Reqtusiti on 
of  6000  of  their  troops  made  by  the  British  minis- 
ter, 863 ;  which  they  decline  complying  with,  ib. 
An  instance  of  their  partiality,  403.  They  grant 
the  French  a  free  passage  through  their  terri- 
tories, 407.  Colonel  TerkVs  memorial  to  them 
concerning  Ostend,  &c.  424.  A  great  number  of 
their  ships  taken  and  condemned  by  the  English. 
441.  On  which  their  merchants  clamour,  ib.  and 
present  a  famous  petition  to  the  state,  ib.  An- 
swer to  their  charge  against  the  English  cruisers, 
464,  dec.  Remarks  on  the  English  conduct  and 
theirs ;  and  conference  between  the  British  am- 
bassadors and  the  state*,  465.  The  management 
of  their  princess  regent,  ib.  466.  Substance  of  a 
letter  from  the  states-general  to  the  states  of 
Holland  and  Weat-Friealand,  ib.  Prince  Louis  of 
Brunswick  appointed  their  captain-general,  481. 
More  of  their  ships  taken  and  condemned  by  the 
English,  ib.  485.  They  are  acknowledged  by  the 
French  to  be  the  only  support  of  their  colonies  in 
the  West-Indies,  491.  They  supply  the  French 
with  provisions  at  Ouadaloupe,  494.  Their  hosti- 
lities to  the  English  in  the  river  of  Bengal,  507, 
tec.  They  send  deputies  to  England,  616.  Gen- 
eral Yorke's  memorial  to  mem,  517,  and  count 
d'Af&ys.  ib.  They  supply  the  French  settlements 
in  America,  641.  Mr.  Yorke**  memorial  to  them 
concerning  the  hostilities  in  Bengal,  64f . 


MmtkqmMKe$t  a  shook  felt  at  London  and  elsewhere, 
40,  note  10.  An  account  of  two  in  London,  317. 
The  effects  of  the  prediction  of  a  third  by  a  fanatic 
soldier,  ib.  A  dreadful  one  at  Lisbon,  861. 
Several  in  Syria.  543. 

East-Friexfand.  dispute  concerning,  between  the 
king  of  Prussia  and  elector  of  Hanover,  328,  384. 
It  hi  invaded  by  the  Preach,  412. 

Bast-India  company,  complaint  against,  33.  Peti- 
tions to  dissolve  ft,  45.  Obtains  a  new  charter, 
45.  Inquiry  into  the  corrupt  means  used  for  that 
purpose,  57.  Abolished,  and  a  new  one  erected, 
61.  The  old  company  re-esmbhshed,  86.  Their 
charter  prolonged,  230,  279.  Obtain  now  privi- 
leges, 815.  The  mutiny  act  extended  to  fheir 
settlements,  340.  Ah  account  of  their  factories 
•Jong  the  coasts  of  Malabar  and  Coromandel,  342. 
Convention  between  them  and  tile  French  com- 
pany. 345.  Violated  try  them  both,  374.  They  are 
enabled  to  maintain  a  military  force  in  their  settle- 
ments, 385.  The  bra  very  of  three  of  their  cap- 
tains, 401.  Put  flier  sums  granted  for  the  defence 
of  their  settlements,  472.  Hostilities  between 
them  and  the  Dutch,  307,  dec.  and    accommo- 


dation, 508.    Further  grunts  for  their 

520. 
East-Indies,  transactions  in,  342,  874,  493,  448, 

505,  542, 556. 
Eastwood,  captain,  his  success,  485. 
Echo,  French  frigate,  taken,  445. 
Edgecumb,  captain,  reinforces  admiral  Byng, 
Edinburgh,  a  bill  against  it,  249.    An  act  fer  the 

provement,  drc.  of,  326,  note  6. 

■  Castle  besieged  and  taken,  8. 

Edmonson,  Mary,  hanged  for  the  mnrder  of 


aunt,  482. 

Edwards,  captain,  his  success,  486. 

Effingham,  (Howard),  earl  of,  embarks  with  admiral 
Byng  for  Minorca,  367. 

Egmont,  (Perdval)  earl  of,  his  character,  869.  His 
motion  concerning  the  negotiation  of  pence,  310. 
His  remarks  on  the  king's  speech,  319.  He  op- 
poses the  general  naturalisation  bffl,  321)  nnd  the 
court  motion  concerning  the  election  for  West- 
minster, 822,  326.  His  exceptions  to  the  Address 
to  the  king,  899.  His  motion  concerning  the 
mutiny  bill.  lb.  His  proceedings  on  the  bill  for 
the  naturalisation  of  the  Jews,  390,  349.  He  op- 
poses the  extension  of  the  mutiny  net  to  the 
East-India  company's  settlement,  ib. 

Elcho.  lord,  Joins  the  young  chevalier, 

Elections  in  parliament,  acts  for 
(note  O),  432.  526. 

,  refusing  votes  at*  the  case  of  Aahby 

White  relative  to,  121, 128. 

Elizabeth  Caroline,  princess, 
ter,  481. 

Btlemberg,  general,  condemned*  60. 

Elliot,  Mr.  appointed  a  lord  of  the  admiralty, 
He  urges  the  convenience  of  a  mflrtfc 
land,  523. 

,  captain,  assists  in  taking  the  Minn 

and  M.  Thurofs  squadron,  536.    Honours 

«t.ib, 

at  Exdorf. 


ferred  en  him  for  that  exploit,  ib. 
-,  colonel,  luafeiT  of  bis 
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Bmbden,  East-India  company  established,  318, 
town  of,  seised  by  the  French,  496,  412. 
town  and  country  are  evacuated  by  the  French,  453. 

Bmeraude,  French  man  of  war,  taken,  427. 

Emperor.— See  Francis,  Hunsmy. 

Empire,  army  of  the,,  raised,  417.  Many  ef  to 
troops  unwilling  to  serve  against  the  king  ef 
Prussia,  ib.  Assembles  under  the  prince  of  Baxe- 
Hildburghausen,  418.  Joins  the  French 
the  prince  of  Soutase,  419.  They  retreat 
the  king  of  Prussia,  420.  Takes  fotha, 
and  Wehnan,  ib.  Reinforced  by  general  iAudoan, 
they  march  to  WeissenfeUs  in  Thuxingia.  ft. 
They  are  defeated  by  the  king  of  Pi  ■sola  at 
bach,  421.  It  is  dispersed,  423. 
near  Bamberg  in  Franconia,  under  the  prince  do 
Deux-Ponts,  455.  Joins  the  Austrians,  458.  Re- 
duce Koningstein,  and  take  passemiiun  of  the 
strong  camp  at  Pima,  ib.  In  conjunction  with 
the  Austrians,  defeat  the  king  of  Prussia,  at  Hoch- 
kirchen,  ib.  Attempt  the  siege  of  Leipaie,  ib. 
but  forced  to  abandon  it,  460.  Part  of, 
by  the  Prussians  at  Asch,  512.  Retires 
prince  Henry  of  Prussia,  513.  A  body  of, 
ed  near  Hon,  ib.  Takes  Leiptte,  Torgam,  and 
Dresden,  514.  Joins  general  Haddtek,  and  is 
worsted  at  Corbits,  ib.  Part  of  it  checked  near 
Lutaen,  547.  Action  between  u  part  of  it  and  the 
corps  under  general  Hulsen,  553.  Wlrummerg, 
Torgau,  and  Leipsig,  taken  by  them  and  the  Aus- 
trians, 554.    It  retiree  into  Franconia,  655. 

Enormities,  account  of  some  prevalent  in  England, 
814,  823,  481 — See  Murders,  Riots. 

Entrepenant,  French  man  of  war  destroyed,  445. 

Episcopacy  tolerated  in  Scotland,  170. 

Erfurth.  taken  by  the  French  and  IinperialistB,420. 

Errol,  (Hay)  earl  of,  protests,  as  high  constable  ef 
Scotland,  against  the  union,  141. 

Er skins,  captain,  attacks  the  Glorloso,  301. 
,  ensign,  shot  as  a  deserter,  198. 

Essex  man  of  war  lost,  498. 

Etrtes,  M.  u?,  sent  with  a  French  army  into  Ger- 
many. 406.  Follows  the  duke  of  Cumberland  over 
the  Weser,  412.  Lays  the  electorate  of  Hanover 
under  contribution,  ib.  Worsts  the  duke  of 
Cumberland  at  Hastenbeck,  413.  Is  superseded  by 
the  duke  of  Richelieu,  ib  Joined,  in  rnsssnanil 
with  M.  Contades,  612.  Superseded  by  M.  Brog- 
Ho,  ib. 
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gtreil,  M.  d'f  bis  defence  and  surrender  of  Guade- 
loupe, 493.  &c. 

Evangelical  body,  vrrttot,  in  favour  of  Branden- 
bourg,  Hanover,  Sec.  with  the  emperor's  answer, 
515. 

Sugene,  prince  of  Savoy,  relieves  Coni,  SO.  His  pro- 
gress in  Italy,  90.  Worsted  by  the  French  at  Lua- 
sara,  107.  Joins  Marlborough  before  the  battle  of 
Hockstadt,  124.  Engages  Yendome  at  Casano, 
131.  Defeats  the  French  at  Turin,  138.  Disap- 
pointed in  an  attempt  upon  Toulon,  149.  Defeats 
the  French  at  Oudenarde,  150.  Invests  and  tak/»s 
Lisle,  &.,  151.  Reduces  Ghent,  151.  Tales  Tour- 
nay,  150.  Defeats  the  French  at  Malplaquet,  ib., 
and  reduces  Mons,  157.  Takes  Douay,  100.  De- 
feats the  Turks  at  Peterwaradin,  190,  note  7,  and 
at  Belgrade.  201.    His  death,  347. 

Exchequer  bills  fraudulently  endorsed,  70. 

Excise  scheme,  proceedings  on,  338,  &c.  Law  enact 
ed  concerning  summons  by  the  commissioners  of, 
400,  note  3. 

Exeter,  (Cecil)  earl  of,  refuses  the  oaths  to  William 
and  Mary,  3. 

Expedition  against  Rochefort  and  the  Isle  of  Aix, 

307.     Against  St.  Maloes,  437.     Cherbourg,  438. 

Senegal,  443.     Cape  Breton,  444.     Goree,  447. 

.  Martinique,  491,  Sec.    Guadaloupe,  403.    Quebec, 

408. 

Expeditions,  reflections  on,  430,  Ac. 

Eyles,  Mr.  expelled  the  house  of  commons,  on  the 
South-Sea  scheme,  310. 

F. 

Faidy,  John,  appointed  by  the  French  king  direc- 
tor and  receiver  of  the  revenues  of  Hanover,  450. 

Falkner,  captain,  takes  the  due  de  Cbarlres,  a 
French  East  India  ship,  485. 

Falmouth,  Hugh  Boscawen  created  viscount  of,  300. 

Fanshaw,  lord,  taken  into  custody,  38. 

Farquhar,  colonel,  assists  in  taking  Louisbourg, 
445,  and  in  defeating  the  French  at  Niagara,  408. 

Fellows,  Sir  John,  taken  into  custody,  310. 

Fenwtck,  Sir  John,  eludes  a  search,  38.  Appre- 
hended, 70.  Bill  of  attainder  against  him,  71.  His 
defence,  73.  Attainted  and  beheaded,  ib. 

Ferdinand  VI.  succeeds  to  the  throne  of  Spain, 
304,  note  1.  Joins  in  a  defensive  league  with 
France,  Sardinia,  Ore.  313.  His  measures  for  cul- 
tivating the  arts  of  peace,  ib.  310,  327.  He  con- 
cludes a  treaty  with  England,  310.  Debates  there- 
on, ib.  Joins  in  a  defensive  treaty  with  the  em- 
peror, the  kings  of  Sardinia  and  Sicily,  and  duke 
of  Parma,  337.  His  conduct  to  England,  348,  350. 
880.  Neutrality  of  his  coasts  violated  by  admiral 
Osborne's  squadron,  438.  His  ambassador's  effects 

Elundered  by  English  privateers,  who  are  pun- 
feed,  440.  His  death,  517. 

.  don,  nominated  king  of  Naples  by  bis 
father,  518. 
,  prince  of  Prussia,  wounded  at  Prague, 
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.  prince  of  Brunswick,  takes  possession 

of  Leips'c  Tor  the  king  of  Prussia,  380.  Conducts 
a  Prussian  army  into  Bohemia,  408.  His  behaviour 
in  the  battle  near  Prague,  400 ;  and  at  Kolin,  411. 
Sent  to  defend  Haldberstadt,  430 ;  from  whence 
he  is  obliged  to  retire,  ib.  Appointed  commander 
of  the  allied  army,  438.  Duke  de  Richelieu's 
expostulations  with  him,  ib.  His  answer,  ib.  His 
proceedings  upon  assembling  the  allied  army,  ib. 
He  is  checked  at  Zell,  and  obliged"  to  retire,  ib. 
He  detains  bis  brother's  son  and  troops,  453.  His 
brother's  expostulations  with  him  on  that  trans- 
action, ib.  574,  note  3  N.  ,  He  takes  possession  of 
Bremen,  Verden,  Ac.  403.  He  peases  the  Rhine, 
463.  Defeats  a  detachment  of  the  French  at  Cre- 
velt,  ib.  Reduces  Dusseldorp,  454.  He  resolves  to 
retreat,  ib.  Repasses  the  Rhine,  ib.  Is  reinforced 
by  the  British  troops  under  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough, 455.  Retires  to-  Munster,  ib.  Is  worsted 
at  Bergen,  510.  A  British  inspector-general  sent 
to  him,  meets  with  a  cold  reception,  fl>.  Cause  of 
his  animosity  to  lord  George  Sackville,  ib.  He 
defeats  the  French  at  Mmden,  511,  arc.  His  or. 
ders  after  that  action,  581,  note  3  X.  He  marches 
in  pursuit  of  the  French,  513,  who  make  an  at- 
tempt upon  his  camp,  ib.  He  retires  to  Marpurg, 
540.  He  worsts  a  French  detachment  at  Dfllem- 
hourg,  ib.  Receives  a  reinforcement  of  British 
troops,  547.  Defeats  the  French  at  Warbou-g,  548. 
Miscarries  in  an  attempt  upon  Gotdngen,  530. 


Ferguson.Rftbert,  engages  in  a  conspiracy  against 
king  William,  37.  Writes  against  the  administra- 
tion, 58.  His  opinion  of  Lovaf  s  plot,  130. 

,  major,  ravages  Mull,  10. 

Former,  general,  gets  the  command  of  a  Russian 
army  against  the  Prussians,  458.  Takes  possession 
of  Koningsberg,  ib.  Pillages  Pomerania,  ib.  Is 
joined  by  general  Brown  on  the  frontiers  of  Sile- 
sia, 457.  Into  which  he  sends  ravaging  parties,  ib. 
He  is  defeated  at  Zorndorf,  ib.  Messages  between 
him  and  general  Dohna,  458.  He  is  of  Scottish 
extract,  487,  note  12. 

Ferrers,  (Shirley)  earl,  guilty  of,  and  apprehended 
for  murder,  433.  His  tria£  ib.  Conviction,  434. 
and  execution,  ib. 

Finch,  Heneage.  created  lord  Guernsey,  585,  note 
V;  and  earl  of  Aylesford,  100,  note  3. 

,  lord,  dismissed  from  bis  office  as  lord  of  the 

treasury,  105. 

Finck,  general,  surrounded  and  taken,  with  his 
whole  army,  by  count  Daun,  515.  * 

Findlater,  (Oguvie)  earl  of,  attends  the  duke  of 
Cumberland  to  Aberdeen,  301. 

Fischer,  colonel,  routs  a  body  of  Hanoverians  at 
Tecklenbnrgb,  411. 

Fishery,  British,  scheme  for  improving,  300,310,388. 

Fishing-tackle,  the  convenience  of,  on  board  of 
ships  484. 

Fishmongers,  bills  relating  to,  433, 535. 

Fit  troy,  colonel,  thanked  by  prince  Ferdinand  for 
his  behaviour  at  Minden,  581,  note  8  X. 

Five  nations  (Indian)  or  Iroquois,  their  habitation, 
848.  Their  former  and  present  state,  ib.  An  Eng- 
lish garrison  among  them  massacred,  374.  They 
are  abandoned  to  the  French,  401. 

Fleetwood,  Mr.  taken  into  custody,  314. 

Fletcher.  Andrew,  of  Sajtoun,  his  motion  in  the 
Scottish  parliament  concerning  a  successor  to  the 
crown,  113.  His  reply  to  the  earl  of  Stair,  130. 

Fleur  de  Lys  French  frigate  destroyed,  542. 

Fteury,  cardinal,  his  death,  378. 

Foley,  Paul,  heads  the  opposition,  45.  Discovers 
scandalous  practices  in  the  administration,  57. 
Chosen  speaker,  83. 

.  Thomas,  created  lord,  587,  note  G  G.  Distin- 
guishes himself  in  the  opposition,  338,  note  4. 

Forbes,  lord  (earl  of  Granard's  son),  eludes  a  search. 
85. 

,  Duncan,  arrests  the  magistrates  of  Glas- 
gow, 310.  His  activity  for  the  government,  380. 

— — ,  bis  reasons  for  not  signing  the  warrant  for 
admiral  Byng's  execution,  573,  note  3  G.  He  is 
continued  a  commissioner  of  the  admiralty,  307. 

,  general,  detached  to  fort  Du  Quesne,  447 ; 

which  he  takes  possession  of,  ib.,  and  calls  it 
Pittsburg,  ib.  Ho  concludes  treaties  with  the  In- 
dians, ib.  Builds  a  block-house  near  L yal  Henning, 
ib.  Dies  at  Philadelphia,  lb. 

Forde,  colonel,  defeats  M.  Conflans  in  the  East  In- 
dies, 508.  Routs  the  Dutch  at  Chandernagore 
and  Chinchurra,  508. 

Formidable  French  man  of  war  taken,  487. 

Forre/fjCaptain  Arthur,  his  bravery  and  success, 
435.  The  overseer  of  his  plantation  murdered  by 
tiie  negroes,  542. 

Forrester,  Sir  Andrew,  taken  up,  35. 

,  captain,  engages  the  Dutch  gaHantiy  in 

the  river  of  Bengal,  508. 

Forster^Jir.  proclaims  the  Pretender,  102.  Attack- 
ed at  Preston  and  surrenders  at  discretion,  103, 
Escapes  from  Newgate  to  the  continent,  105. 

,  Mr.  treacherously  assaulted  by  the  Indians, 

584,  note  4  G. 

Forte  Baye-Verte  built,  330.  Taken  by  general 
Monckton,  354. 

Beau  Sqjour  built,  388.     Taken  by  general 

Monckton,  and  called  Fort  Cumberland,  353,  See. 

sur  la  Riviere  au  Btru/bmlt,  338. 

Chignecto  built,  338.  Taxen  by  major  Laurence, 

ib. 

Crown  Point  built,  837.— See  Crown  Point. 

Cumberland  built  at  Wills'*  creek,  354. 

Dh  Quesne  founded,  847.     Surrendered  to  the 

French,  ib.  Recovered  by  general  Forbes,  447. 
Called  Pittsburg,  ib. 

Frontenac  taken  and  destroyed,  447. 

at  Lake  Erie  built,  338. 

Loudoun  built,  401.     Reduced  by  the  Chero- 

kees,  538. 

Niagara  built,  338.    Plan  for  the  reduction  of 

it,  408.  With  remarks,  407.  It  is  surrendered  to 
Sir  William  Johnson,  408. 
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Forte  Ontario  taken  and  demolished  by  the  French, 

974. 
Oswego  described,  356.    Neglect  in  not  for- 
tifying it,  357.    Reduced  and  demolished  by  the 
French.  874. 
St.  David's  described,  341.    Taken  by  gene- 
ral Lally,  449. 

-  St.  George. — See  Madras. 
•         St.  Laurence  built,  538. 

St.  Philip's  siege  and  surrender  of,  SOS,  370. 

— — —  Ticonderoga,  unsuccessful  attempt  against 
it,  440.  New  expedition  planned  against  it,  407. 
With  animadrersions,  ib.  It  is  abandoned  by  the 
French,  and  taken  possession  of  by  general  Am- 
hersLib. 

-  William  Henry  reduced  by  M.  Montcalm,  401. 


Foudroyant  man  of  war  taken,  430. 

Foundling  hospital,  remarks  on,  385,  305,  note  3. 
Scheme  in  faronr  of  it,  433.  Resolutions  concern- 
ing, 480.— See  Supvlies. 

Fouquet,  M.  de  la  If othe,  obliges  general  Jahnns  to 
abandon  the  country  of  Glats,  455.  'Relieves 
Cosel,  450.  Is  besieged  at  Landshut  by  general 
Landohn,  052. 

Fowke,  general,  receives  two  letters  from  the  war 
office,  300.  lie  is  superseded  for  not  understand- 
ing them,  308.  His  trial,  372.  He  is  dismissed 
from  the  service,  ib. 

Fox,  Henry,  Esq.  opposes  the  inquiry  into  the  ear] 
of  Orford's  conduct,  200.  The  motion  for  hearing 
the  sea-officers  by  counsel,  307  ;  and  the  general 
naturalisation  bill,  321.  His  behaviour  with  re- 
gard to  the  Westminster  election,  322.  He  is  ap- 
pointed secretary  of  state,  300.  Letter  to  him 
from  M.  Rouille,  304.  With  his  answer,  ib.  His 
motion  for  introducing  German  troops,  305.  Ap- 
pointed receiver  and  pay-master-general  of  the 
army,  307. 

,  commodore,  his  success,  SOI ;  and  trial,  ib. 

Fog,  captain,  contributes  to  the  victory  of  Minden, 
581,  note  3  X. 

Fr amp  ton,  Dr.  bishop  of  Gloucester,  refuses  the 
oaths  to  William  and  Mary,  3.  Is  suspended  and 
deprived,  10,  30,  note  3. 

France.— See  Louis  XV. 

Franckfort  on  the  Maine  treacherously  seized  by 
the  French,  500. 

Francis,  duke  of  Lorratn,  marries  the  archdutchess, 
and  cedes  Lorrain, 248.  Invested  with  Tuscany, 
251.  Defeats  the  Turks  at  Orsona,  254.  Elected 
emperor,  284,  285. 

,  emperor,  treaty  concluded  between  him, 

the  kings  of  Spain,  Sardinia,  and  Sicily,  and  the 
duke  of  Parma,  328.  He  concludes  a  new  treaty 
with  France,  and  claims  the  assistance  of  the  Ger- 
manic body  against  Prussia,  381.  Observes  a 
neutrality  as  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  407.  His 
answer  to  the  an  It  of  the  Evangelical  body  at 
Ratisbon,  510. 

Frankland,  commodore,  sent  with  a  squadron  to 
the  West-Indies,  358. 

Fraser,  Sir  Peter,  taken  up,  28. 

,  colonel  Simon,  anecdotes  of  some  of  his  offi- 

.cers,  580,  note  3  V.  He  conducts  the  left  wing  at 
the  battle  of  Quebec,  530. 

Frederick,  king  of  Sweden,  appearance  of  a  rup- 
ture between  him  and  the  czarina,  312,  318. 
Amused  with  the  hopes  of  having  Hesse-Gassel 
elected  into  an  electorate,  325.    His  death,  ib. 

Frederick  V.— See  Denmark. 

III.  king  of  Prussia,  invades  the  queen 

of  Hungary's  dominions,  200.  Rupture  between 
them,  204.  Gains  the  battles  of  Molwita  and 
Caaslaw,  ib.  200.  Concludes  a  treaty  with  her 
at  Breslau,  270.  Rupture  between  him  and 
Hanover,  ib.  274.  Treaty  between  the  emperor 
and  him  at  Franckfort,  281 .  He  invades  Bohemia, 
282.    Defeats  the  Austrians  and  Saxons  at  Strie- 

Si  and  Sohr,  284.  Concludes  a  treaty  with 
gland  at  Dresden,  285.  Invades  Saxony,  and 
defeats  the  Austrians  and  Saxons  at  Pima,  ib. 
Concludes  peace  with  Hungary  and  Saxony,  ib. 
His  interposition  in  an  apparent  rupture  between 
Russia  and  Sweden,  312.  His  internal  measures, 
313.  He  gives  fresh  umbrage  to  the  crarina  by 
bis  interfering  in  the  disputes  between  her  and 
Sweden,  318.  Opposes  the  election  of  the  arch- 
duke to  be  king  of  the  Romans,  ib.  Misunder- 
standing between  him  and  the  csarica,  324.  Con- 
tinues opposing  the  election  of  a  king  of  the  Ro- 
mans, ib.  Dispute  between  him  and  the  elector 
Of  Hanover  concerning  East-Fricsland,  328.    Mis- 
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understanding  between  him  and  the  British 
concerning  the  seizure  of  his  ships,  318.  His 
provement  of  Pomerania,  ib. .  He  readers  the 
sign  of  electing  a  king  of  the  Romans  abonh 
ib.  Proceedings  of  the  diet  of  the  empire  reUttv 
mg  to  the  dispute  between  him  and  the  elector 
of  Hanover  concerning  East-Friesland,  334.  Has) 
spirited  declaration  in  consequence  of  the  treaty 
between  England  and  Russia,  350.  He  listen*  ts> 
a  negotiation  with  England,  ib. ;  and  concJodesi 
it,  302.  His  motives  for  engaging  in  the  wax,  373. 
Measures  taken  by  him  and  the  elector  of  Haao- 
Ter,  370.  The  queen  of  Hungary  endeavours  tn 
frustrate  his  designs,  ib.    His  demands  of  an  ex> 

Slanatiou  from  that  princess,  ib. ;  with  her  i 
>.    He  invades  Saxony,  and  publishes  a 

fosto,  380.  He  enters  Dresden,  and  blocks  up  the) 
king  of  Poland  and  his  troops  at  Pima,  381. 
His  behaviour  at  Dresden,  ib.  571,  note  3  B.  He 
invades  Bohemia,  and  fights  count  Brown  at 
Lowoschuts,  381.  Retreats  into  Saxony,  ib. 
king  of  Poland's  memorial  to  the  state* 
concerning  his  conduct,  ib.  Imperial 
published  against  him,  382.  His  minister 
to  quit  Versailles,  ib.  His  answer  to  the  king  of 
Poland's  memorial,  ib.  His  justification  at  his 
conduct,  ib.  His  letter  to  the  imperial  diet : 
ed,  384.  Several  places  belonging  to  him 
by  the  French,  400.  State  of  the  confederacy 
against  him,  ib.  He  is  put  under  the  ban  of  the 
empire,  ib.  Precautions  taken  by  him,  ib.  His 
behaviour  to  several  persons  of  rank  at  Dresden, 
ib.  Skirmishes  between  bis  troops  and  the  Aus- 
trians on  the  frontiers  of  Bohemia,  407. 
tion  of  the  csarina  against  him,  ib.  He 
Bohemia,  408.  His  troops  under  the  prince  of 
Bevern  defeat  the  Austrians  at  Refchenoerg,  ib. 
He  gains  a  complete  victory  oyer  the  Austrians 
aear  Prague,  400.  He  invests  Prague,  ib.,  and 
bombards  it,  410.  He  is  defeated  at  Koun,  ib. 
His  letter  to  the  earl  mareschal  of  Scotland,  073, 
note,  3  H.  He  evacuates  Bohemia,  411.  The 
fatal  consequences  to  him  from  the  duke  of  Cum- 
berland's measures,  414,  415.  The  French  eater 
his  dominions,  ib.  His  ports  in  the  Baltic  blocked 
up  by  the  Russian  fleet,  410,  and  his  town  of 
Memel  taken  by  their  army,  ib.  His  declaration 
on  that  occasion,  ib.  Many  of  the  Imperial  army 
unwilling  to  serve  against  him,  417.  He  encamps 
at  Leitmerit*,  ib.  He  marches  into  Lusatia,  ib. 
His  brother  prince  William  leave*  the  army  in 
disgust,  and  dies,  418,  441,  note  1.  His  army  is 
weakened  by  skirmishes  and  desertion*,  418. 
Skirmishes  between  the  Russians  and  his  troops, 
410.  His  general  attacks  them  near  Norkitten,  fib. 
His  majesty  dares  the  Austrians  to  the  battle,  ib. 
He  marches  against  the  united  army  of  the 
French  and  the  Empire,  who  upon  his  approach 
retreat,  420.  He  finds  an  attack  upon  them  im- 
practicable, and  retires,  ib.  Action  between  his 
troops  and  the  Austrians  at  Goernts.  ib.  Part  of 
bis  forces  gives  a  check  to  the  French  in  Halber- 
stadt,  ib. ;  hut  his  general  is  obliged  in  his  turn  to 
retire,  ib.  Several  parts  of  his  dominion  invaded 
by  the  French,  Swedes,  and  Austrians,  ib.  His 
queen  and  family  remove  from  Berlin  to  Magde- 
bourg,  ib.  He  subjects  Leipsic[to  military  execu- 
tion, ib.  He  defeats  the  French  and  Imperial 
army  at  Rcsbach,  421.  Part  of  his  troops  defeat- 
ed at  Breslau,  422.  He  beats  the  Austrians  at 
Lissa,  ib.  Retakes  Breslau,  423,  and  invests 
Schweidnitz,  ib.  Becomes  master  of  all  Silesia, 
ib.  The  Swedes  invade  his  territories  in 
rania,  and  publish  a  declaration,  ib.  His 
declaration,  ib.  Success  of  his  troops  against  the 
Swedes.  424.  His  letter  to  king  George  IL  574, 
note  3  It.  Declaration  to  his  minister,  from  the 
British  court,  425.  His  second  treaty  with  Britain, 
430.  He  raises  contributions  in  Swedish  Pome- 
rania, in  Saxony,  and  Mecklenbourg,  450.  Re- 
marks on  his  proceedings,  ib.  State  of  the  armies 
for  and  against  him,  ib.  He  re-takes  Schweidnitx, 
455,  and  sends  detachments  into  Bohemia  and 
Glats,  450.  Enters  Moravia  and  invests  Otmutz, 
ib.  He  is  followed  by  count  Daun,  ib.  who  forces 
him  to  raise  the  siege  of  Olmutz,  ib.  and  to  retire 
into  Bohemia,  ib.  He  marches  to  the  Oder,  437, 
and  defeats  the  Russians  at  Zondorf,  ib.  Messa- 
ges between  his  commander  and  general  Fermor, 
458.  He  is  surprised  and  defeated  at  Hochsar- 
chen,  ib.  Retires  to  Dobreschutx,  ib,  and  thence 
to  Silesia,  ib.    His  governor  of  Dresden  destroys 
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its  suburbs,  450.  Reflections  on  that  measure,  ib. 
Bis  minister's  answer  to  the  Saxon  minister's 
complaints  on  that  outrage,  ib.  The  Russians 
miscarry  in  their  attempt  upon  his  town  of  Col- 
berg,  400.  His  surprising  conduct  and  motions,  ib. 
He  oppresses  the  inhabitants  of  Saxony,  ib.  His 
further  proceedings  and  declaration  with  respect 
to  that  electorate,  and  reflections  on  them,  ib. 
His  officers  oblige  the  Swedes  to  relinquish  Po- 
zuerania,  461.  His  third  treaty  with  Britain,  471. 
He  receives  a  reinforcement  from  the  allied 
army,  ,012.  Progress  of  his  troops  against  the 
Swedes,  ib.  He  sends  a  detachment  to  Gotha, 
Ac.  ib.,  and  a  third  to  Mecklenbourg,  ib.  A  bat- 
talion of  his  grenadiers  made  prisoners,  ib.  He 
detaches  priuce  Henry  into  Bohemia,  ib.  and 
Franconia,  013.  He  vindicates  his  own  conduct 
"with  respect  to  his  prisoners,  ib.  His  general's 
declaration  on  his  entering  Poland,  082,  note  3  Z. 
His  troops  routed  by  the  Russians  at  ZuUichau, 
013.  He  takes  the  command  of  general  WedePs 
corps,  ib.  Is  routed  at  Gnnersdorff,  ib.  His  two 
billets  to  his  queen,  014.  Advantages  gained  by 
bis  forces  in  Saxony,  ib.  His  army  under  general 
Finck  surrounded  and  taken,  ib.,  and  that  under 
general  Diercke,  010.  Memorial  delivered  in  his 
name  at  the  Hague  by  duke  Louis  of  Brunswick, 
582,  note  4  A.  Arret  of  the  Evangelical  body  at 
RarJsbon  in  his  favour  with  the  emperor's  answer 
to  it,  010.  He  employs  and  intercedes  for  the  earl 
mareschal  of  Scotland,  027.  Sends  a  letter  to  kiog 
Stanislaus,  040.  Answer  to  the  memorial  deliver- 
ed in  his  name  at  the  Hague,  080,  note  4  I.  A 
detachment  of  his  army  checks  a  party  of  the 
Imperialists  near  Lutsen,  047.  His  geoeral  in 
Pomerania  routed  and  taken  by  the  Swedes,  001. 
Advantages  gained  over  his  troops  by  the  Aus- 
trians  in  Saxony,  ib.  &c.  His  forces  under  geueral 
Fouquet  worsted  by  general  ijaudohn,  002.  He 
makes  an  unsuccessful  attempt  upon  Dresden, 
ib.,  and  obtains  a  victory  over  general  Laudobn, 
903.  Worsts  general  Beck,  ib.  Raises  the  block- 
ade of  Schweidnitz,  ib.  An  engagement  between 
bis  general,  Hidsen,  and  a  corps  of  Imperialists, 
ib.  His  critical  situation,  004.  His  capital  of  Ber- 
lin taken  by  the  Austrians  and  Russians,  ib.  He 
attacks  count  Daun  at  Torgau,  ib.  His  intimation 
to  the  states  of  Westphalia,  000.  Memorials  against 
him  to  the  diet  at  Ratisbon  exhibited  by  the  elec- 
tors of  Cologn  and  Saxony,  and  the  duke  of  Meck- 
lenbourg,  ib. 

Frederick  prince  of  Wales,  arrives  in  England,  227. 
Marries  the  princess  of  Saxegotha,  240.  Motion 
for  a  settlement  on  him,  247.  Breach  between 
his  father  and  him,  ib.  He  votes  against  the  con 
vention  in  Spain,  200.  Heads  the  opposition,  208. 
Restored  to  favour,  ib.  The  difference  between 
bis  father  and  him  increased,  and  his  adherents 
join  the  opposition  in  parliament,  300.  He  is  dis- 
appointed in  his  hopes  of  being  elected  chancel- 
lor of  the  university  of  Cambridge,  310.  Is  chosen 
governor  of  the  British  fishery,  310.  His  death  and 
character,  820.  His  declaration  to  the  chiefs  of 
the  opposition,  083,  note  4  E. 

French  cloths,  act  for  prohibiting  the  importation  of, 
to  the  ports  of  the  Levant,  476. 

prisoners  in  England  supplied  with  neces- 
saries by  private  contribution,  003. 

Frlbourg,  the  magistrates  of,  consent  to  the  young 
chevalier's  residing  there,  312. 

Friend,  Sir  John,  his  trial  and  execution,  00. 

,  Dr.  taken  into  custody  for  favouring  bishop 

Atterbury,  210. 

Frost,  a  very  severe  one,  250. 

Frge,  colonel,  receives  the  submission  of  several 
French  eolonists,  041. 

Fuentes,  count  de,  sent  ambassador  from  Spain  to 
England,  044. 

Fuller,  declared  a  notorious  impostor,  and  pillo- 
ried, 33. 

-— -,  Mr.  Rose,  prepares  a  b01  for  the  punish- 
ment of  governors  of  plantations,  390. 

Funds,  some  of  them  consolidated,  327,  527. 

G. 

Gabel,  taken  by  the  Austrians,  417. 

Cage,  lord,  his  remarks  on  the  convention  with 

Spain,  200. 
— ,  general,  carries  off  general  Braddock  when 

wounded,  304.    Detached  to  command  the  army 
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Assists  in  the  reduction  of 


before  Niagara,  408. 
Montreal,  041. 

Gages,  count,  his  operations  in  Italy,  276, 282* 

GaUisonier,  M.  de  la,  conducts  the  French  arma- 
ment to  Minorca,  360.  His  engagement  with  ad- 
miral Byng,  367.  After  which  he  returns  to  Min- 
orca, 369 ;  and  thence  sails  back  to  Toulon,  370. 

Gallas,  count,  the  Imperial  ambassador  forbid  the 
court,  167. 

Galway,  (Rouvigny)  earl  of,  appointed  commander 
in  Spain,  126.  Loses  his  right  hand  in  battle,  132. 
Hi*  progress  in  Spain,  138.  Defeated  at  Almansa, 
145. 

Game,  act  concerning,  passed,  329. 

Gaming  houses,  act  relating  to,  326,  388. 

Ganjam,  in  the  East  Indies,  described,  343. 

Gardner,  captain,  killed  in  an  engagement  with  M. 
du  Quesne,  437. 

Gardiner,  colonel,  slain  at  Preston-Pans,  288. 

Gascoyne,  Sir  Crisp,  his  laudable  behaviour  as  a 
magistrate,  332. 

Gayton,  captain,  assists  in  taking  Guadaloupe,  403. 

Geary,  admiral,  driven  with  Sir  Edward  Hawke, 
by  bad  weather  into  Torbay,  487. 

General  assembly  of  Scotland  dissolved  by  king 
William's  commissioner,  84. 

General  fund  act  passed,  198. 

Genoa,  republic  of,  enters  into  a  defensive  alliance 
with  France,  Spain,  Sardinia,  and  Sicily,  313. 

Genoese  expel  the  Austrians,  296.   Besieged,  300. 

mariners,  (two)  murder  the  master  and 

crew  of  an  English  vessel,  482. 

George  prince  of  Denmark  protests,  as  duke  of 
Cumberland,  against  rejecting  the  place-bill,  40. 
Appointed  generalissimo  and  high  admiral,  104. 
The  parliament  make  a  settlement  on  him,  ,110. 
His  death  and  character,  102. 

1,  proclaimed  king  of  Great  Britain,  185. 

His  civil  list  settled,  186.  He  arrives  in  England, 
ib.  The  tories  totally  excluded  from  his  favour, 
ib.,  which  increases  the  discontents,  187.  S  ubstance 
of  his  first  speech  to  parliament,  ib.  He  sends  a 
fleet  to  the  Baltic,  188.  Purchases  Bremen  and 
Verden,  ib.  The  discontents  in  England,  ib.  He 
declares  to  the  parliament  that  a  rebellion  is  be- 
gun, 190.  Visits  his  German  dominions,  196.  En- 
gages in  the  triple  alliance  with  France  and  Hol- 
land, ib.  Rupture  between  him  and  Sweden,  ib. 
He  demands  an  extraordinary  supply,  197.  His 
ministry  divided,  ib.  He  grants  an  amnesty,  199. 
Difference  between  him  and  the  czar  Peter,  200. 
He  joins  in  the  quadruple  alliance  with  the  Em- 
peror, France,  and  Holland,  ib.  Difference  be- 
tween him  and  the  prince,  201.  Nature  of  the 
treaty  between  him,  the  emperor,  &c.  202.  He 
sends  a  fleet  to  the  Mediterranean,  ib.  which  at- 
tacks and  destroys  the  Spanish  navy,  ib.  He  de- 
clares war  against  Spain,  204.  Visits  Hanover, 
200.  Concludes  an  alliance  with  Sweden,  208. 
Makes  extraordinary  demands,  212.  Concludes  a 
peace  with  Spain  and  Madrid,  213,  and  an  alli- 
ance with  that  court  and  France  at  London,  ib., 
and  a  treaty  with  the  Moors,  ib.  Rumours  of  a 
conspiracy  against  him,  ib.  He  visits  his  German 
dominions,  216.  Treats  with  Denmark  and  Prus- 
sia, ib.  Recommends  to  his  parliament  the  care 
of  the  public  debts,  217.  Enabled  to  raise  any 
sum  not  exceeding  one  million,  to  discbarge  the 
debts  of  bis  civil  list,  218.  Sets  out  for  Germany, 
ib.  Concludes  the  treaty  of  Hanover  with  France 
and  Prussia,  ib. ;  which  the  parliament  approves 
of,  219  ;  and  grants  him  an  extraordinary  supply, 
ib.  The  operations  of  his  fleet  in  the  Baltic,  the 
West  Indies,  and  on  the  Spanish  coasts,  220.  De- 
bates on  his  treaties,  221.  His  promise  of  giving 
up  Gibraltar  acknowledged  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons by  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  ib.  The'  Imperial 
minister's  remonstrance  to  him,  ib.  He  conclude! 
treaties  with  France,  Sweden,  and  Hesse-Cassel, 
ib.  Obtains  a  large  vote  of  credit,  222.  Rupture 
between  hhn  and  Spain,  ib.  Preliminaries  of 
peace  between  him,  the  emperor,  and  Spain 
ib.  He  dies  in  his  way  to  Hanover,  ib.  His  cua 
racter,  *b. 

II.  ascends  the  throne,  224.     State  of  the 


nation  then,  ib.  Characters  of  his  chief  ministers, 
ib.  Debates  concerning  his  civil  list, 225.  Changes 
and  promotions  in  his  ministry,  ib.  Gets  liberal 
supplies  for  foreign  subsidies,  226.  Declines  giv- 
ing a  particular  answer  to  the  commons'  address 
for  a  distinct  account  of  money  charged  for  the 
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•  — amity  of  trade,  398.   Obtain*  a  rote  of  credit, 
337.     Debates  on  his  foreign  subsidies,  ib.     Ad- 
dressed touching  the  Spanish  depredations,  33*. 
Obtains  a  vote  of  credit  for  an  account  of  arrears 
due  on  the  civil  list,  ib.    Sets  out  for  Hanover,  to 
aocummodate  a  difference  between  it  and  Prus- 
sia, 339.     Concludes  a  treaty  with  Prance' and 
Spain  at  Seville,  ib.     To  which  there  are  objec- 
tions in  the  house  of  lordsf  ib.     Empowered  to 
prohibit  loans  to  foreign  princes,  130.      Receive* 
the  submission  of  seven  Indian  chiefs,  231.  Treaty 
of  Vienna  between  the  emperor  and  him,  383, 
and  between  mem  and  the  king  of  Spain,  ib.    He 
strikes   Mr.  Pulteney's  name  out  of  the  list  of 
privy  counsellors,  335.    Sets  out  for  Hanover,  ib. 
Receives  the  investiture  of  Bremen  and  Verden, 
238.    Objections  against  an  address  to  him  on  the 
situation  of  affairs,  ib.     He  is  addressed  concern- 
ing the  Spanish  depredations,  ib.      Empowered 
to  augment  the  forces,  343.     enabled  to  apply  a 
large  sum  from  the  sinking-fund  for  the  current 
service,  ib.    Debates  on  bis  subsidy  to  Denmark, 
344.    Visits  Hanover,  345.     Sends  a  fleet  to  lis- 
bon,  ib.    Empowered  to  borrow  from  the  sinking 
fund,  340.  Goes  to  Germany,  347.  Misunderstand- 
ing between  him  and  the  prince,  349.     Gets  a 
grant  of  one  million  to  redeem  South'Sea  annui- 
ties, ib.    Breach  between  him  and  his  son,  351. 
His  queen  dies,  ib.  Addressed  touching  the  Span- 
ish depredations,  353.    Forbids  bis  son's  visitors 
ts  appear  at  court.  353.    Sends  a  fleet  to  the  Me- 
diterranean,  ib.    Accommodates  a  difference  be- 
tween Denmark  and  Hanover,  254.  Concludes  the 
convention  with  Spain,  ib.     Enabled  to  provide 
for  his  younger  children,  350.  His  message  touch- 
ing a  subsidy  to  Denmark,  and  power  to  augment 
the  forces,  357.    Grants  letters  of  marque  against 
Spain,  ib.    Declares  war  against  Spain,  358.   Ob- 
tains a  vote  of  credit.  350.    Visits  bis  German  do- 
minions, ib.  Takes  a  body  of  Hessians  into  British 
Sty,  ib.     Discontents  against  his  minutry,  300. 
emands  an  extraordinary  supply,  303.     Visits 
Hanover,  ib. ;  for  which  he  concludes  a  neutrali- 
ty, and  engages  his  vote  for  the  elector  of  Bava- 
ria, 305.    llis  proposal  for  a  subsidy-treaty  to 
Sweden  rejected,  ib.    Inactivity  of  bis  fleet,  300. 
Changes  in  his' ministry,  308.     Reconciliation  be- 
tween him  and  his  son,  ib.    He  forms  an  army  in 
Flanders,  370.     Accommodates  a  difference  be- 
tween Prussia  and  Hanover,  ib.  The  Danish  court 
refuses  to  renew  the  subsidy-treaty  with  him,  371. 
The  attention  of  his  ministry  turned  chiefly  on  the 
affairs  of  the  continent,  373.     Takes  a  body  of 
Hessians  and  Hanoverians  into  British  pay,  ib. 
Concludes  a  treaty  of  mutual  defence  and  guar- 
antee with  Prussia,  ib.  He  embarks  for  Germany, 
374.      Difference  between  Prussia  and  him  as 
elector  of  Hanover,  ib.    He  defeats  the  French  at 
Dettingen,  ib.    Concludes  a  treaty  with  Austria 
and  Sardinia  at  Worms,  375.  Declares  war  against 
France.  380.     Makes  alterations  in  his  ministry, 
384.     Agrees  m  the  treaty  of  Warsaw,  to  pay  an 
annual  subsidy  to  the  king  of  Poland,  ib.     Visits 
Hanover,  ib.    Convention  between  him  and  Prus- 
sia, 385.    He  returns  to  England,  on  an  advice  of 
an  insurrection  in  Scotland,  ib.    Convulsions  in 
his  ministry,  393.      He  gets  a  vote  of  credit,  384. 
Fruitless  conferences  between  his  ministers,  dec. 
and  those  of  France,  at  Breda,  307.  Gets  500,0001. 
to  enable  him  to  prosecuto  the  war  with  advan- 
tage, ib.    Congress  at  Aix-la-ChapeUe  between 
his  ministers,  dec.  and  those  of  France,  &c  901. 
Gets  another  sum  for  the  vigorous  prosecution  of 
the  war,  903.  He  sets  out  for  Germany,  ib.  Peace 
concluded  between  him  and  the  belligerent  pow- 
ers at  Aix-UvChapelle,  303.    Returns  from  Hano- 
ver, 805.    Difference  between  him  and  his  eldest 
son  widened,  ib.    His  speech*  at  opening  the  par- 
liament, 300.   Debate  on  the  address  to  him,  ib. 
Sappbes  granted  hhn,  ib.  His  speech  at  the  close 
of  the  session,  810.    jSe  rejects  the  address  of  the 
university  of  Oxford,  ib.      Interposes  between 
Russia  and  Sweden,  313.     Scandalous  insults  of- 
fered to  bis  subjects  by  die  Moors,  313.  His  speech 
to  the  parliament,  314.  Substance  of  the  debates 
on  the  address  to  him,  ib.     Supplies  granted  to 
him,  ib.     He  closes  the  parliament,  and  sets  out 
for  Hanover,  317.    Interferes  in  the  disputes  be- 
tween Russia  and  Sweden,  318.    Endeavours  to 
get  the  archduke  Joseph  elected  king  of  the  Ro- 
mans, tb.     Grant*  a  subsidy  to  the  elector  of  Ba- 
varia, Mcnto,  and  Cologn,  ib.    Lends  the  elector 


of  Saxony  money  on  a  mortgage,  ib. 
a  treaty  with  Spain,  310.    His  speech  to  the  par- 
liament, ib.     Debates  on  the  address,  to  him,  ib. 
Supplies  granted  him,  330.    His  message  to  par- 
liament concerning  a  regency,  321.      Has  speech 
at  the  end  of  the  session,  333.     He  interposes  in 
,   the  difference  between  the  csarina  and  the  king 
of  Prussia,  334 ;  and  continues  his  intrigues  for 
electing  a  king  of  the  Romans,  ib.    Grant*  a  sub- 
sidy to  the  elector  of  Saxony,  335.    His  speech  at 
the  opening  of  the  session  of  parliament,  lb.  Sup- 
plies granted  him,  330.     Motion  for  an  address 
agaicm  bis  subsidiary  treaties,  337.  He  prorogues 
the  parliament,  ib.  and  sets  out  for  Germany,  m. 
Disputes  between  him  and  the  king  ef  Prussia 
concerning  East-Friezeland  and  the  capture  of 
some  Prussian  ships.  338.      He  engages  in  a  sub- 
sidiary treaty  with  the  elector  palatine,  ib.;  but 
is  disappointed  in  a  design  of  getting  a  king  of  the 
Romans  .elected,  ib.     His.  speech  at  die  mroting 
of  the  parliament,  330.    Supplies  granted  him,  in. 
His  harangue  at  the  close  of  the  session,  333-  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  diet  of  the  empire  in  the  dispute 
between  him  and  the  king  of  Prussia  relating  to 
East-Frieseland,  334;  in  which  he  is  supported  by 
the  house  of  Austria,  ib.    His  quarrel  with  the 
city  of  Munster,  ib.    He  opens  the  session  with  a 
speech,  330.  Supplies  granted  him,  ib.  His  speech 
before  the  dissolution  of  the  parliament,  349.   He 
makes  changes  in  his  ministry,  341.    Harmony 
restored  in  his  family,  ib.  He  opens  the  new  par- 
liament by  commission,  ib.  Harangues  the  parlia- 
ment, 348.     Supplies  granted  him,  ib.     Has  new 
subsidies  to  Saxony  and  Bavaria,  in  consideration 
ef  Hanover,  allowed  by  parliament,  349.     His 
message  to  the  commons  on  an  apparent  rupture 
with  France,  350.     He  gets  an  additional  supply, 
ib.    His  speech  at  the  end  of  the  session,  ib.    He 
prepares  for  war,  353.     Motion  against  his  going 
to  Hanover,  ib.    He  nominates  a  regency,  ib.  and 
sets  out  for  Germany,  353.  Rupture  between  hhn 
and  France,  ib.    He  gives  orders  for  making  gen- 
eral reprisals  on  the  French,  ib.     Concludes  an 
extraordinary  treaty  with  Hesse  Cassel  in  defence 
of  Hanover,  358.  He  returns  to  England,  and  en- 
ters into  a  subsidiary  treaty  with  Russia  for  the 
defence  of  bin  German  dominions,  ib.    He  enters 
into  a  negotiation  with  Prussia,  350.    State  of  bis 
navy,  ib.    His  speech  to  the  parliament,  300,  and 
their  remarkable  addresses,  ib.     His  answer  to 
those  addresses,  ib.      Alterations  in  his  ministry, 
ib.    He  concludes  a  treaty  with  Prussia,  363.  His 
speech  at  the  end  of  the  session,  803,     His  minis- 
ter's answer  to  the  French  secretary's  letter,  984. 
He  mak.es  a  requisition  of  0000  Dutch  troops,  305; 
which  the  states  decline  complying  with.,  to.   His 
message  to  the  parliament,  ib.    He  imports  Han- 
overians and  Hessians,   ib.     His  proclamation 
concerning  horses  and  cattle  in  case  of  an  inva- 
sion, 371.     A  mutual  declaration  of  war  between 
him  and  France,  ib.  He  receives  an  address  from 
the  city  of  London  on  the  conduct  of  bis  ministers, 
373.     His  motives  for  the  war  in  Germany.  378. 
Measures  taken  by  him  and  the  king  of  Prussia, 
379.    His  speech  at  opening  the  parliament,  398. 
His  message  concerning  admiral  ftyng,  ib.    Sup- 
plies granted  to  hhn,  ib.     His  message  concern- 
ing the  German  war,  380.  and  a  further  supply, 
ib.  His  harangue  at  the  dose  of  the  session,  393. 
Petitions  to  him  from  lord  Torringtun  on  behalf  of 
admiral  Bynq  presented,  ib.  His  message  concern- 
ing that  admiral,  ib.    He  commands  Mr.  Pitt  and 
Mr.  Le^ge  to  resign,  300 ;  which  occasions  cla- 
mours, ib.,  and  addresses  to  him,  ib.  The  queen  ef 
Hungary's  and  the  czarina's  answers  to  the  pro- 
posals for  restoring  the  tranquillity  of  Germany, 
408.    His  preparations  for  the  defence  of  Hano- 
ver, 411.    Publishes  a  manifesto,  ib.  He  raises  an 
army  of  Hanoverians,  ib.    His  electorate  laid  un- 
der contribution,  412,  413.      Convention  for  it 
at  Closter-Seven,  414.     His  ministers  quit  the 
Austrian  dominions,  418.  Hb  minister's  memorial 
to  the  Dutch,  434.     Letter  to  him  from  the  king 
of  Prussia,  S74,  note  3  K.     His  answer  thereto, 
435.  His  electoral  minister  dismissed  from  Vienna, 
427.    His  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  session  of 
parliament,  ib.    Supplies  granted  him,  429-    Ob- 
servations on  them,  420.    His  message    to   the 
commons,  430.    Confidence  rt posed  in  him  with 
respect  to  tho  salaries  of  the  judges,  ib.    His 
second  treaty  with  Prussia,  ib.    He  closes  the 
session  by  commission,  434.    Makes  vigorous  pre- 
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taxation,  4M.    His  daughter,  the  princess  Caro-  i 
line  dies,  435.   The  administration  of  bis  electorate 
changed  by  the  French,  490.    Decree  of  the  Anlic 
council  against  him  aa  elector,  453.    His  minister's 
memorial  in  answer  thereto*  and  the  parallel  pub- 
lished by  the  court  of  Prance,  ib.    His  electoral 
dominions  again  invaded  by  the  French,  ib.    His 
electoral  memorial  to  the  diet  of  the  empire,  in 
answer  to  a  decree  of  the  Aolic  council,  40]. 
Hi*  particular  reply  to  the  Parallel  published  by 
the  court  of  Versailles,  ib.    He  is  alarmed  with 
an  invasion  from  Prance,   484.    His   minister's 
answer  to  the  Dutch  charge  against  the  British 
cruisers,  ib.,  and  conference  with  them  on  mat 
subject,  ib.    He  opens  the  session  of  parliament 
by  commission,  470.    Borrows  money  as  elector 
of  Hanover,  489,  note  1.    Addresses  of  both  houses 
to  him,  470.    He  concludes  a  third  treaty  with 
Prussia,  471.   Supplies  granted  him,  ib.  Messages 
from  him  to  the  commons,  473, 480.    He  doses  the 
session  by  commission,  fb.    His  army  supplied 
with  recruits  by  the  bounties  of  several  communi- 
ties, 481 .    The  death  of  his  daughter,  the  princes* 
of  Orange,  ib.;   and  grand-daughter,  princess 
Elizabeth    Caroline,   ib.    His  messages   to  the 

Krliament  concerning  an  expected  invasion  from 
anoe,  480.    Addressed  by  the  commons  far  a 
monument  to  general  Wolfe,  MS.    His  troops  in 
America  and  Germany  supplied  with  divers  ne- 
cessaries by  private  contribution,  ib.    Memorial 
delivered  in  bis  name  by  duke  Lorn*  of  Brans- 
wick,  581,  note  4A.    Arret  of  the  evangelical 
body  at  Rausbon  in  his  favour,  with  the  emperor's 
answer  to  it,  515.    His  reception  of  the  Dutch  de- 
puties, 310.    His  minister's  memorial  to  the  slates- 
general,  017.    With  the  counter-memorial  by  the 
French  ambassador,  lb.    He  opens  the  session  of 
it  by  commission,  510.    Substance  of  the 
of  bom  booses  to  him,  530.    Supplies 
granted  him,  ib.    With  reflections,  «1,  533.    He 
Is  enabled  to  make  leases  in  Cornwall,  SS0.    He 
closes  the  session  of  Parliament  b>  commission, 
5*7.     Remarks  on  his  ministry's  neglect  of  the 
scope  of  the  war,  529.    Captures  by  his  and  the 
French  cruisers,  535.    He  defrays  the  charge  of 
four  astronomers  to  the  Bast-Indies,  543.    Sends 
an  ambassador  extraordinary  to  Portugal,  544. 
His  minister's  memorial  to  the  Dutch  concerning 
their  hostilities  in   Bengal,  545.    He  is  offered 
Breda  by  the  states-general  for  holding  a  congress. 
S>.    Austrian  minister's  answer  to  Ids  memorial 
delivered  at  the  Hague  by  duke  Louis  of  Bruns- 
wick, 504,  mote  4  I.    His  electoral  dominions  in- 
vaded by  the  French,  548.     His  memorial  to  the 
diet  at  Ratisbon  concerning  bis  being  threatened 
with  the  ban  of  the  empire,  and  the  elector  of 
Cologn'i  conduct,  556.    His  death  and  character, 
MO.    Recapitulation  of  the  principal  events  of  bis 
reign,  557.    Lamentation  for  his  death,  558.    State 
of  commerce  during  his  reign,  ib.    Of  religion  and 
philosophy,    ib.     Of  fanaticism,    ib.    Of  meta 
physics  and  medicine,  550.    Of  agriculture,  lb. 
Of  mechanics,  ib.    Of  genius,  ib.    Of  music,  500. 
Painting  and  sculpture,  ib.    Disposition  of  the 
forces  and  navy  a  little  before  bis  death,  501, 
563. 
George  HI.  born,  153.    An  act  for  the  settlement  of 
a  regency,  In  case  of  his  succeeding  to  the  crown 
in  his  minority,  831.    Congratulations  on  his  ma- 
jority, 483. 
Georgia,  the  colony  of,  settled,  337.    Described,  347. 
Geriah,  Angria's  fort,  taken,  370. 
German  o&oers  employed  in  America,  303. 

—  war,  the  motives  of,  378.    Reflections  on, 

384,  380.  431,  439,  430,  403,  404,  470,  530,  530,  543. 
Gibbon,  Mr.  a  clause  of  his  speech,  307. 
Gibraltar,  taken,  130.    Ceded  to  Great  Britain.  101. 

Besieged  by  the  Spaniards,  333. 
Gibson,  m r.  proceedings  against,  on  the  Westminster 

election,  333. 
Gilchrist,  captain,  his  bravery,  484.    He  Is  disabled 

by  a  grape-shot,  ib. 
GUmof,  lord,  obliged  to  abandon  the  siege  of  Crom, 

11. 
Gin  act  passed,  340.  Repealed,  373. 
Gktckei,  general,  sent  with  three  Dutch  regiments 
of  horse  after  Dumbarton's  Scottish  regiment  of 
foot,  8.  He  reduces  Athlone,  of  which  he  gets 
the  title  of  earl,  30.  Defeats  the  Irish  at  Aghrim, 
ib*,  and  takes  Limerick,  31.  Receives  the  thanks 
of  the  Baghsh  bouse  of  commons,  33. 


Ginghu,  captain,  hit  proceedings  In  the  East-Indie** 
344. 

Glsors,  count  de,  killed  at  Crevelt.  407,  note  10. 

Gist,  Mr.  bis  indirect  conduct  in  America,  338. 

Glasgow,  magistrates  of,  arrested,  310.  Gets  a  grant 
of  10,000/.  from  parliament,  300,  307. 

Glatx  reduced  by  general  Laudohn,  553. 

Glencoe,  the  massacre  of,  34,  &c.  Inquiry  into  by 
the  Scottish  parliament,  58. 

Glengary's  castle  plundered  and  destroyed,  393. 

Gloucester,  William  duke  of,  born  5.  His  death, 
88. 

Glover,  Mr.  pleads  the  cause  of  the  London  mer- 
chants before  the  commons,  308. 

GodolpMn,  lord,  brought  into  the  treasury,  3. 
Placed  at  the  head  of  it,  35.  Appointed  lord  high 
treasurer,  00.  Advises  passing  the  act  of  security 
in  Scotland,  133.  Created"  an  earl,  143.  Dismiss- 
ed from  his  office,  183.  His  death  and  character, 
170. 

Gold  coin,  order  concerning,  with  remarks,  480. 

plate,  dealers  in,  taxes  upon,  430. 

Gordon,  duke  of,  surrenders  the  castle  of  Edin- 
burgh, 8. 

,  duke  of,  attends  the  duke  of  Cumberland 

at  Aberdeen,  301. 

-,  dutches*  of,  presents  the  faculty  of  advo- 


cates with  a  silver  medal  of  the  pretender,  100. 
-,  lord  Lewis,  defeats  If acleod  and  Culcairn 


at  Inverary,  300. 

■  admiral,  besieges  Dantsic,343. 
,  general,  joins  the  earl  of  Mar,  103. 

-,  major,  reinforces  major  Brereton,  507. 


Gore,  captain,  idled,  ib. 

Goree  unsuccessfully  attacked.  444.    Reduced,  448. 

Gortx,  baron,  arrested,  100i    Beheaded,  200. 

Gotha,  taken  by  the  combined  army  of  France  and 
the  empire,  410. 

Gottingen  surrendered  to  the  French,  413.  Eva- 
cuated, 453.  Repossessed  by  them,  455;  and 
abandoned,  511.    Retaken  by  them,  548. 

Gower,  lord,  distinguishes  himself  against  the 
ministry,  337,  note  4.  Created  lord  privy-seal, 
301, 300,  384. 

Grafton,  duke  of.  killed  at  the  siege  of  Cork,  34. 

,  duke  or,  appointed  lord-chamberlam,  323, 

note  5. 

Gramont,  Countess  of,  a  French  ship  of  war  taken, 
437. 

Granard,  (Forbes)  earl  of,  removed  from  the  coun- 
cil-board, 0.  Presents  an  address  against  repeal- 
ing the  act  of  settlement,  11. 

Granby,  marquis  of  (duke  of  Rutland's  son),  com- 
plimented by  prince  Ferdinand  at  Mindeu,  58,1, 
note  3  X.  Conducts  the  British  cavalry  at  War- 
bourg,  548.  His  account  of  that  action,  585,  note 
4K. 

Grandval,  his  plot,  3d. 

Grant,  Sir  Archibald,  expelled  the  house  of  com- 
mons, 334. 

,  colonel,  killed  at  fort  St  Laser,  364. 

,  colonel,  defeated  and  taken  near  Fort  du 


Quesne,  447. 

,  genera],  detached  by  general  Fouquet,  553. 

Granville,  (Carteret)  earl  of,  resigns  the  seals,  804 ; 

which  he  re-accepts  and  again  gives   up,    304. 

His  remarks  on  the  bill  for  the  British  fishery,  310. 
George,  appointed  secretary  of  war, 


103.    Created  lord  Lansdown,  507,  note  G  G. 

Graves,  captain,  his  success,  484. 

Gramdon,  admiral,  bis  bootless  expedition  to  the 
West-Indies,  117. 

Greenwich  gunpowder  magasine,  act  for  removing, 
534.  Bill  for  the  niorerfectual  securing  the  pay- 
ment of  prise-money,  ax,  to  the  hospital  of,  537,  dec. 

man  of  war  taken,  437. 

Gregg,  William,  executed,  148. 

Grenvillet  Mr.  his  motion  concerning  continental 
connections,  378. 

,  captain,  killed  at  sea,  301. 

hon.  George,  opposes  the 
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the  number  of  seamen,  330.  Constituted  treasur- 
er of  the  navy,  341.  His  motion  in  favour  of  the 
seamen,  800, 431. 
,  hon.  James,  appointed  a 


of  the  treasury,  307. 

Gr\fin,  lord,  refuses  the  oaths  to  WBHam  and  Mary 

3.    Committed  to  the  Tower,  and  admitted  to 

bail,  17.    Eluesasearch,35.   Taken,  condemned, 

I     and  reprieved,  140. 
—    ,  general,  conducts  a  refanorcement  to 
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allied  army.  547.  Signalises  himself  at  Corbach, 
ib. 

Qrigsby,  Mr.  taken  into  custody,  810. 

Guadeloupe,  bland  described,  403.  An  account  of 
the  reduction  of  it  by  commodore  Moore  and  gen- 
eral Hopson,  ib. 

Guilders  besieged  by  the  French,  407.  Capitu- 
lates, 418. 

Guernsey,  lord,  opposes  the  extension  of  the  penal- 
ties of  treason,  280. 

Guy,  Henry,  committed  for  bribery,  57. 


Habeas  corpus  act  suspended,  8.  Proceedings  on, 
43S,  dec. 

Haddick,  general,  lays  Berlin  under  contribution, 
460.  Undertakes  the  siege  of  Torgau,  4S6 ;  which 
he  is  forced  to  abandon,  400.  Joins  the  Imperial 
army,  and  is  worsted  by  the  Prussians  at  Corfaitz, 
514. 

Haddock,  admiral,  sent  to  the  Mediterranean,  853. 
The  Spanish  and  French  fleets  pass  by  him  unmo- 
lested, 266. 

Haines,  ,  perpetrates   sereral  murders,   bat 

escapes,  482. 

Haldane,  colonel,  attends  general  Hopson  to  the 
West  Indies,  401. 

,  captain,  assists  in  the  redaction  of  Pondi- 

cherry,  556. 

Hale,  colonel,  gratified  with  presents  for  bringing 
the  news  of  the  surrender  of  Quebec,  503. 

Hales,  Sir  Edward,  impeached,  17.  Proclamation 
for  apprehending  him,  23. 

Halket,  Sir  Peter,  killed,  354. 

Halifax,  (Saville)  marquis  of,  created  lord  privy- 
seal,  2.  Resigns  the  ottice  of  speaker  of  the  house 
of  peers,  and  lord  privy-seal,  17.  Retards  the 
money-bill,  44.    His  death,  505,  note  N. 

,  (Charles  Montagu?)  lord,  impeached,  94. 

Censured  by  the  commons,  and  vindicated  by  the 
lords,  111.    Created  an  earl,  100,  note 2. 

,  (Moutague)  earl  of,  signalises  himself  by 

his  opposition  to  the  ministry,  201.    Promotes  the 
settlements  of  Nora-Scotia,  311. 

. town(  in  Nova-Scotia,  founded,  311. 

Halsey,  captain,  hanged  for  murder,  482. 

Hambden,  John,  Esq.  his  question  touching  the  va- 
lidity of  the  acts  of  the  convention  parliament, 
and  arguments  thereon,  2,  Ore.  His  motion  for  a 
guarantee  of  the  protestant  succession  rejected, 
174. 

Hamburgh  menaced  by  the  French  and  Austrian 
court,  418. 

Hamilton,  duke  of,  elected  president  of  the  conven- 
tion in  Scotland,  0.  Appointed  commissioner  to 
the  Scottish  parliament,  7. 

,  Gnstavus  appointed  by  the  Inniskillin- 
ers  their  commander,  11. 

,  duke  of,  his  protest  against  the  continu- 
ance of  the  Scottish  parliament,  105.  Heads  the 
country  party,  113.  His  motions  in  parliament, 
122, 129, 140.  Taken  into  custody,  149.  Appoint- 
ed lord  lieutenant  of  the  county  palatine  of  Lan- 
caster, 162.  His  title  of  duke  of  Brandon  disal- 
lowed, 166.  Nominated  ambassador  to  France, 
and  killed  in  a  duel  with  lord  Mohun,  176. 

duke  of,  petitions  the  house  of  lords 


against  the  election  of  the  Scottish  peers,  244. 

-,  lord  Basil,  agent  for  the  Scottish  African 


company,  refused  access  to  king  William,  87. 

-,  Sir  Robert,  sent  to  the  Tower,  8.     Pro- 


clamation for  apprehending  him,  23. 
,  general,  sent  by  king  William  to  per- 
suade die  earl  of  Tyrconnel  to  submit,  but  dis 
suades  him,  9.    Defeats  the  protestants  at  Drum- 
more,  14.  Taken  at  the  Boyne,  21.  Joins  the  earl 
of  Mar,  192. 

,  count,  his  declaration  in  name  of  the 

Swedes  on  his  invading   Prussian  Pomerania, 
423.    He  is  forced  to  retreat,  424.     His  progress 
in  Pomerania,  461.  He  throws  up  his  commission, 
ib. 
—  ,  captain,  his  gallantry  and  death,  301. 

-,  Mr.  governor  of  Pennsylvania,  his  pro- 


BmmI  for  the  safety  of  the  British  traders  on  the 
bio,  338.     Disagreement  between  him  and  the 
assembly,  355.      He  concludes  a  treaty  with  the 
Delaware  Indians,  374.     Assists  at  a  treaty  with 
several  tribes  of  Indians  at  Easton,  495. 
rjandel,  George  Frederick,  his  death.  490,  note  5. 
/fo*0t*r,duke  of,  created  an  elector  of  the  empire,  38 


Hanover,  succession  settled  by  the  English  parlia- 
ment, 91.  Protested  against  by  the  dutches*  of 
Savoy,  92.  Motion  for  it  m  the  Scottish  parlia- 
ment, 114.  Proposal  for  bringing  over  the  pre- 
sumptive heir  to  England,  133.  Motion  for  a  guar- 
antee of  it  rejected  in  the  British'  house  of  com- 
mons, 174.  Precaution  taken  by  the  Whigs  for 
its  security,  181.  Farther  steps  for  its  security, 
184,185. 

,  taken  by  the  French,  413.     The  admrnis- 

tration  of  it  changed  by  them,  450.  The  duke  de 
Randon's  generous  and  humane 


452.  It  is  abandoned  by  the  French,  ib.,  who 
ter  the  dominions  of  it  again,  455,  516, 
cuate  them,  512.  Complaints  of  its  army  violet, 
ing  the  neutrality  of  the  Dutch  territories,  517. 
Its  territories  repossessed  by  the  French,  550. 

Hanoverian  forces,  debates  concerning,  279,  278. 
Brought  into  England,  305.  Sent  buck  to  their 
own  country,  384. 

Harburg  lottery,  proceedings  against,  lie). 

Harcourt,  lord,  deserts  the  Tories, 
count,  and  gets  a  pension,  213. 

Hardwicke,  lord,  created  chancellor,  247. 
the  convention  with  Spain,  250. 
extension  of  the  penalties  of  treason,  280. 
the  marriage  act,  331.    Created  an  earl,  341.  Ap- 
pointed one  of  the  lords  of  the  regency*  8J2. 

Hardy,  Sir  Charles,  returns  from  Cape-Breton, 
447.  Driven  with  admiral  Hawke  by  bad  weather 
into  Torbay,  487. 

Harland,  captain,  sent  to  burn  two  ships  oaT  Tou- 
lon, 485. 

Harleian  collection  of  manuscripts  purrlinetd  by 
parliament,  332. 

JFarley,  Robert,  discovers  frauds  in  king  William's 
ministry,  50.  Brings  in  the  bin  for  triennial  — 
liaments,  54.  Opposes  Sir  J.  Fenwick's  at 
72.  Chosen  speaker  of  the  house  of 
90,98.  Created  secretary  of  state,  122.  ._.. 
party  against  Marlborough,  140.  Resigns  fais< 
ployment,  148.  Appointed  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, 102.  Stabbed  at  the  counciUward,  169. 
Created  earl  of  Oxford  and  lord  high  treasuiui, 
104. 

,  Thomas,  sent  ambassador  to  Hanover,  1T». 


Taken  into  custody,  189. 
,  lord,  (earl  of  Oxford's 


son). 


concerning  the  Jews,  340. 

Harlow,  captain,  engages  admiral  Pointis,  74. 

Harper,  Janet,  her  great  age,  490,  note  A 

Harsche,  general,  commands  a  body  of 
in   Silesia.  458.     Forms  the  siege  of  Ness*,  459. 
which  he  is  obliged  to  abandon,  ib. 

Harrington,  colonel  Stanhope  created  lord,  and  se- 
cretary of  state,  229.  >  Earl,  and  president  of  the 
council,  268.    Secretary  of  state,  294. 

Harrison,  captain,  assists  in  taking  the  Arethnsa, 
485. 

HarHngton,  marquis  of  (duke  of  Devonshire's  sen), 
bis  government  of  Ireland,  302. — See  Devonshire. 

Harvey,  Edward,  Esq.  of  Combe,  apprehended,  192. 

,  major,  sent  to  summon  Niagara,  499. 

Haversham,  Sir  John  Thompson,  created  lord,  70, 
note  3.  Dispute  concerning  him  between  the  two 
bouses,  95. 

Hatiland,  colonel,  detached  against  the  Isle  an 
Noix,  540.  Assists  the  armed  vessels  in  finding  a 
passage  to  La  Galette,  ib.,  and  in  the  reduction 
of  Montreal,  541. 

Havre-de-Grace  bombarded  by  Admiral  Rodney, 
485. 

Hawke,  Sir  Edward,  defeats  the  French  at  sea,  391. 
Sent  on  a  cruise,  350,  358,  and  to  supersede  ad- 
miral Byng,  806.  He  sails  to  Minorca,  379.  His 
operations  in  the  Mediterranean,  ib. ;  and  expe- 
dition against  Rocbefort,  897.  He  sails  for  the 
Bay  of  Biscay,  430.  Distresses  the  French  marine 
in  Basque  Road,  and  at  the  Isle  of  Rhe,  ib.  Balls 
with  lord  Anson  to  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  437. 
Blocks  up  the  harbour  of  Brest,  467.  He  is  driven 
by  stress  of  weather  into  Torbay,  ib.  From 
whence  he  •ails,  and  falls  in  with  M.  de  Conflane* 
squadron,  ib.  Over  which  he  obtains  a  complete 
victory,  ib.  He  is  gratified  with  a  pension,  and 
his  merit  approved  by  the  parliament,  488.  His 
operations  In  the  bay  of  Qiriberon,  543. 

Hateley,  general,  worsted  at  Falkirk,  290. 

Hay,  lord  Charles,  sails  for  America,  400. 

,  Dr.  appointed  a  lord  of  the  admiralty,  807. 

Hearth-money  abolished  in  England  8.   Imposed  hi 
Scotland,  19. 
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Hedges,  8ir  Charles  appointed  secretary  of  state, 
90. 

Hendrick,  an  Indian  chief,  killed,*  356. 

Henley,  lord*  opposes  a  ministerial  notion  concern- 
ing the  Westminster  election,  322.  Appointed 
lord-keeper,  307.  High  steward  at  the  trial  of  earl 
Ferrers,  533. 

Henry,  prinoe  of  Prussia,  his  bravery  at  the  battle 
of  Prague,  400;  and  Koliu,  411.  Brings  off  the 
rear  of  the  Prussians  from  Leitmerita,  417.  Is 
wounded  at  Rosbach,  422.  Gets  the  command  of 
a  separate  army  455.  Is  in  danger  of  being  sur- 
rounded, 457 ;  until  reinforced  by  his  brother.  458. 
He  penetrates  into  Bohemia,  512.  Enters  Fran- 
coma,  and  obliges  the  Imperial  army  to  retire, 
613.  Makes  a  forced  march,  and  surprises  gen- 
eral VehXa,  515.    Relieves  Breslku,  552. 

Hemsey,  Dr.  Florence,  convicted  of    treason,  but 

■   pardoned,  408. 

Herbert,  admiral,  worsted  by  the  French  fleet, 
near  Bautry-bay,  12.  Created  Earl  of  Torrington, 
15. 

,  of  Cherbury,  Henry  Herbert,  Esq.  created 

lord,  504,  note  K. 

Heritable  jurisdiction,  &c.  in  Scotland  confirmed 
by  the  onion,  135.    Abolished,  208. 

JitrnkuUers,  their  tenets,  508. 

Hero,  French  man  of  war,  destroyed,  488. 

Herring  fishery  erected,  316.  Laws  for  the  im- 
provement of,  388. 

Hervey,  lord,  vice-chamberlain,  some  account  of, 
233.    Called   op   to   the   house    of  peers,  242. 
Divested  of  his  post  of  privy-seal,  273.    Opposes 
the  continuation  of  the  penalties  of  treason,  280. 
captain,  reinforces  admiral  Byng,  367. 


Destroys  a  French  ship  at  Malta,  440. 
Hesse-Ckssel,  prince  of,  defeated  at  Spirebach,  117. 

Surprised,  at  CastigUone,  130.     Elected  king  of 

Sweden,  208. 
— ,  prince  of,  marries  the  princess  Mary, 

250.    Arrives  in  Scotland,  201.     Embraces  the 

Roman-catholic  religion,  348. 

William,  landgrave   of,  precautions 


taken  by  him  on  his  son's  turning  Roman-catholic, 
348.  His  advantageous  treaty  with  Britain,  858. 
He  sends  a  body  of  bis  troops  into  England,  365. 
His  territories  taken  possession  of  by  the  French, 
413.    The  Swedish  answer  to  his  memorial,  423. 

Fecree  of  the  Aulic  council  against  him,  424. 
Ian  of  a  treaty  proposed  by  him  to  France,  461. 
Remarks  on  that  plan,  and  his  conduct,  ib.  His 
intended  defection  prevented  by  a  new  turn  of 
affairs,  ib.  His  territories  evacuated  by  the 
French,  453,  who  re-invade  them,  454.  He  gets 
a  large  sum,  besides  his  subsidy  from  Britain,  to 
facilitate  his  return  to  his  dominions,  471.  His 
capital  taken  by  the  French,  510 ;  and  evacuated, 
611.  Arret  of  the  evangelical  body  at  Ratisbon 
in  his  favour,  with  tho  emperor's  answer,  516. 
His  death,  545. 

,  Frederick  succeeds  to  the  land-gravi- 

ate  of.  545.    Exactions  in  his  territories  by  the 
French,  5.    His  capital  possessed  by  them,  548. 
JJes**-DarM*tadt, _prroce  of.  assists  at  the  taking  of 

Gibraltar,  126.    Killed  at  Barcelona,  132. 
Hessian  ^roops,  disputes  about,  226,  227.    Brought 
into  England,  365.    Bill  for  quartering  them,  367. 
Bcvtson,  his  conspiracy  at  New  York,  277,  note  1. 
Highland  dress  abolished.  302. 
Highlanders,  their  bravery  and  loss  at  Ticonderoga, 
446.    A  detachment  of  them  sent  to  the  West- 
Indies,  402.    They  assist  in  taking  Guadaloupe, 
404.  405.     Sent  to  North  America,  406.    Some  of 
their  feats  at  Quebec,  501.  030,  Ac.    La  Galette, 
540.    Eybach,  546.    Warbonrg,  548.    At  Zieren- 
berg,  fb. 
Bigh-treason,  bill  for  regulating  trials  in  cases  of. 
brought  in,  83,  45, 50.    Passed,  62,    The  laws  of, 
extended  to  Scotland,  153.    Enlarged,  183,  280. 
Its  penalties  prolonged,  ib.    Its  laws  enforced  in 
the  Highlands,  302.. 
HlgRuwyssSee  Wheels. 
Hill,  brigadier,  his  expedition  to  Canada,  166.    He 

takes  possession  of  Dunkirk,  175. 
- — ,  major,  signalises  himself  at  Corbach,  547. 
Hillsborough,  (Hill)  earl  of,  appointed  comptroller 

of  the  household;  341. 
JJinde  Cotton,  Sir  John,  his  speech  on  the  septen- 
nial act,  241 ;  and  on  the  army,  252.    Accepts  a 
place,  264. 
Boadley,  Dr.  bishop  of  Bangor,  proceedings  of  the 
convocation  against  his  writings,  ISP* 
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Holbourne,'  admiral,  sent  with  a  squadron  to  North 
America,    360,    400.    Arrives    at    Halifax,   401 
Makes  two  trips  to  Louisbourg,  402;  where  hie 
fleet  suffers  greatly  by  a  hurricane,  403.    Ho  re- 
turns to  England,  ib. 
Holdemesse,  (D'Arcy)  earl  of,  continued  secretary 

of  state.  841. 
Holmes,  admiral,  bis  engagement  with  a  French 
squadron,  374.  He  compels  the  French  to  eva- 
cuate Embden,  436.  Sails  to  Cape  Breton.  408. 
Sis  operations  against  Quebec*  501,  602.  Thank- 
I  by  the  house  of  commons,  ib.  His  conduct 
and  success  at  Jamaica,  542. 
Holstein-Beck,  Frederick,  prince  of,  killed  at  Prague, 

400. 
Holstein-Gottorp,  George  prince  of,  his  activity  at 
Norkitten,  410.  He  u  sent  to  harass  the  Rus- 
sians, ib.  Despatched  to  the  relief  of  Prussian 
Pomerania,  423.  Reinforces  the  allied  army,  462. 
His  station  at  the  battle  of  Creveldt,  453.  Dis- 
lodges a  body  of  French  from  Freymstenau,  510. 
His  behaviour  at  Minden  approved,  581.  note  3  X. 
He  repulses  M.  de  St.  Germain  at  Ersdorf,  546.  ' 
Bolwell,  Mr.  his  defence  of  Calcutta,  and  cruel 

usage  there,  375, 876. 
Home,  earl  of,  imprisoned,  28. 
,  earl  of,  commander  of  the  Glasgow  regi- 
ment, 200. 
Hood,  captain,  takes  the  Bellona,  484. 
Hooper,  Dr.  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  his  opinion 

of  the  revolution,  150. 
/?<>}>*>*,  general,  sent  to  North  America,  400 ;  and 
to  the  West-Indies,  401.    His  operations  at  Mar- 
tinique, 402;  and  at  Guadaloupe,  403 ;  where  he 
dies,  404. 
Home,  count,  worsts  the  French  at  Eglin,  420. 
,  William  Andrew,  detection  of  a  murder  com- 
mitted by  him,  620. 
Hosier,  admiral,  his  expedition  to  the  West  Indies, 

220;  and  death,  ib. 
Hotham,  captain,  bis  success,  484. 
Houses,  an  additional  tax  on,  420. 
i  Howard,  lord  Thomas,  attends  king  James  II.  from 
France  to  Ireland,  note  E.    Excepted  from  the 
I      benefit  of  king  William's  pardon,  ib.  note  G. 
Hove,  Mr.  bis  defence  of  Sir  John  Fenwick,  72. 
Sentiments  of  the  partition  treaty  03. 

,  lord,  his  death  and  character,  446. 

,  lord,  his  engagement  with  a  part  of  the 

French  squadron,  353.  Sent  in  pursuit  of  a 
French  man  of  war,  307.  Reduces  the  Isle  of  Aix, 
308.  Conducts  the  marine  armament  sent  against 
St.  M aloes,  437;  Cherbourg,  438 ;  and  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  St.  Maloes,  ib.  Be  patronises  Mr. 
Irwin  in  his  scheme  for  finding  the  longitude,  483. 
His  operations  in  the  bay  of  Quiberon,  543. 
,  colonel,  bis  operations  at  Quebeo,  501,  502. 


vdson's  Lay,  attempt  to  open  the  commerce  to, 
300.    . 

ughes,  captain,  his  success,  485.  Sails  with  a 
squadron  to  reinforce  commodore  Moore,  401. 
Returns  to  England,  406. 

Hughley  redveed  by  admiral  Watson  and  color*  * 
CUve,  408. 

Huguely,  in  the  East  Indies,  described,  343. 

Hulsen,  general,  his  operations  in  Bohemia,  612. 
He  marches  with  count  Dohna  into  Poland,  613. 
He  engages  part  of  the  Imperial  army,  553. 
Abandons  Berlin,  554.    Joins  the  king's  army,  ib, 

Hume,  Sir  Patrick,  appointed  general  of  the  hor.. 
militia  by  the  Scottish  convention,  7. 

,  captain  James,  killed  in  a  naval  engage- 
ment, 436. 

Hundson,  lord,  accompanies  James  II.  to  Ireland* 
564,  note  E. 

Hungary,  queen  of.  her  dominions  invaded  by  Prus- 
sia, 260,  264.  Her  territories  partitioned,  by 
treaty  between  France  and  Prussia,  among 
Saxony,  Bavaria,  and  Prussia,  265.  Fidelity  o. 
her  Hungarians,  ib.  Convention  between  her 
and  Prussia,  270;  with  the  emperor,  274.  Her 
dominions  invaded  by  Prussia,  282.  Treaty  be- 
tween her  and  Saxony,  and  the  young  elector  of 
Bavaria,  284.  Her  hereditary  dominions  secured 
by  the  peace  of  Aix-la*Chapelle,  303.  Opposi- 
tions in  the  British  parliament  to  her  demand  of 
arrears,  407.  Her  internal  conduct,  313.  Her 
declarations  concerning  the  disputes  between, 
'  Russia  and  Sweden,  318.  Proposal  for  electing 
her  eldest  son  Una  of  the  Romans,  ib.    324,  320 


She  so. 
to  East 


pports  the  elector  of  Hanover's  pretensiuo* 
t-Frieseland,  334.    Treaty  between  hoi  *n4 
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.  the  duke  of  Modena,  334.  Sbe  listen*  to  the  French 

Sroposals,  859.  Refuses  auxiliaries  to  England, 
>.  Treaty  between  her,  France,  and  Russia,  379. 
She  endeavours  to  frustrate  the  Jung  of  Prussia's 
designs,  lb.  Her  answers  to  that  prince's  de- 
mands, ib.  Her  kingdom  of  Bohemia  invaded  by 
his  troops,  381.  Her  army  fights  the  Prussians  at 
Lowoschuts,  ib.  She  demands  from  Britain  and 
Holland  their  stipulated  succours,  383.  Two  ar- 
mies sent  to  her  assistance  by  the  king  of  France, 
400.  The  czarina  sends  an  army,  and  equips  a 
fleet,  for  her  assistance,  ib.  One  of  which  seises 
several  places  belonging  to  Prussia  for  her  use, 
ib*  Skirmishes  between  her  troops  and  the  Prus- 
sians on  the  frontiers  of  Bohemia,  40f.  Her  an- 
swer to  the  British  proposals,  408.  Her  kingdom 
of  Bohemia  is  a  second  time  invaded  by  the  king 
of  Prussia,  ib.  Her  troops  defeated  at  Reichen- 
berg,  ib.,  and  near  Prague,  ib. ;  but  rout  the  Prus- 
sians at  Kolin,  410.  She  recals  her  ministers  from 
London,  and  orders  the  British  ministers  to  quit 
.  her  dosninions,  418.  She  cuts  off  the  communica- 
tion between  Ostend,  Ac.  and  England,  ib.  Her 
•  reasons  for  so  doing,  ib.  Sbe  admits  French  gar- 
risons into  Ostend  and  Nieuport,  ib.  Threatens 
Hamburgh,  ib.  Receives  the  revenues  of  Cleres 
and  La  Marcke,  lb.  Her  forces  defeat  the  Prus- 
sians at  Goerlits,  480 ;  and  lay  Berlin  under  con- 
tribution, ib.  They  rout*  the  Prussians  near  B  res- 
Ian,  and  take  some  places  in  Silesia,  422.  Her 
kingdom  of  Bohemia  laid  under  contribution,  ib. 
Her  army  is  defeated  at  Lissa,  423.  She  loses 
Silesia,  ib.  Dismisses  the  Hanoverian  minister, 
487.  Her  dominions  of  Bohemia,  Glats,  and  Mor- 
avia invaded  by  the  Prussians,  455.  Her  troops 
force  the  king  of  Prussia  to  abandon  the  siege  of 
Obnots,  450.  They  surprise  and  defeat  him  at 
Hochkirchen,  458.  Her  rescript  to  the  several 
courts  of  the  empire,  401.  The  elector  of  Hano- 
rer's  memorial  to  the  Imperial  diet  with  respect 
to  his  services  to  her,  402.  The  title  of  apostolical 
queen  conferred  upon  her  by  pope  Benedict  XIV. 
408.  Skirmishes  between  ber  troops  and  the  al- 
lies, 500,  512.  Her  dominions  of  Bohemia  invaded 
by  prince  Henry  of  Prussia,  ib.  Altercations  be- 
tween her  and  the  king  of  Prussia,  513.  Part  of 
her  army  reinforces  the  Russians  before  the  bat- 
tle of  Cunersdorff,  ib.  Her  troops  worsted  at 
Corbits,  Hoyerswerda,  and  Pretsch,  514.  They 
surround  and  take  the  Prussian  army  under  gen- 
eral Fiock,  515 ;  and  that  under  general  Diercke, 
ib.  Her  answer  to  tbe  English  and  Prussian  me- 
morial conoerning  a  congress,  585,  note  4  I.  Ad- 
vantage gained  by  her  forces  over  the  Prussians 
in  Saxony,  551.  They  defeat  an  army  of  Prussians 
at  Landshut,  and  reduce  Glatz,  552.  Are  worsted 
at  Lignits,  553 ;  and  under  general  Beck,  ib.  They 
take  possession  of*  Berlin,  554.  Her  army  de- 
feated at  Torgau,  ib. 

Bungerford,  Mr.  expelled  the  house  of  commons 
for  bribery,  57. 

,  Mr.  his  remarks  on  the  altercations 

between  Stanhope  and  Walpole,  198. 

Hunter,  Thomas  Orby,  esq.  appointed  a  lord  of  the 
admiralty,  897. 

Huntingdon,  (Hastings)  earl  of,  excepted  from  the 
benefit  of  king  William's  pardon,  504,  note  6. 
Committed  to  the  Tower,  35. 

,  earl  of,  his  bravery  at  fort  St.  Michael, 
107. 

Huntley,  (Gordon)  marquis  of,  joins  die  earl  of 
Mar,  192. 

Huske,  general,  his  conduct  at  Falkirk,  290. 

Hutchmsonians,  their  principles,  558. 

Hujf  invested  and  taken  by  the  confederates,  53. 

Huxxen,  captain,  his  station  at  Quebec,  539. 

Hyndford,  (CarmichaelJ  earl  of,  meditates  the 
treaty  of  Breslaa  between  Prussia  and  Hungary, 
270.     Concludes  a  treaty  for  a  body  of  Russians, 


I. 

JaoobUet,  their  intrigues,  0, 18, 19,  33,  49,  04,  88, 89, 
140,  148, 100, 183. 187, 191,  205,  279,  280. 

Jahnus,  baron,  takes  several  places  in  Silesia  from 
the  Prussians,  418.  Is  driven  by  M.  de  la  Mothe 
Fouquet  out  of  Gluts,  455.  Intercepts  the  convoy 
designed  for  the  Prussian  army  before  Olmutz, 
lb. 

Jamaica,  deliberations  concerning  the  sugar  trade 
of,  ftjf.    Enquiry  into  admiral  Knowles'  manage- 


ment there,  392.  Insurrection  of  Che  __ 
there,  541.  Regulations  In  that  island,  542. 
James  II.  king  of  England,  his  letter  to  the  Scottish 
convention,  0.  Authorises  his  friends  to  convoke 
another  at  Stirling,  ib.  The  Scottish  convention 
vote  that  he  had  forfeited  the  crown,  7.  He  is 
cordially  received  by  tbe  French  king,  9.  Ar- 
rives in  Ireland,  ib.  His  attendants  thither,  504, 
note  E.     He  issues  five  proclamations  at  Dublin, 

9.  Besieges  Londonderry,  ib.  Convenes  the  Irish 
parliament,  11.  Coins  base  money,  ib.  Efforts 
of  bis  friends  in  Scotland,  18.  He  marches  to  the 
Boyne,  20.  Where  his  army  is  routed,  SI,  Ac 
He  embarks  for  France,  22.  Preparations  made 
for  his  restoration,  33.  His  letter  intimating  his 
queen's  pregnancy,  35.  His  declaration,  ib.  Per- 
sons  excepted  therein,  39,  note  8.  Efforts  of  his 
friends  in  England,  30 ;  and  precautions  taken  by 
his  daughter  against  them,  ib.  His  queen  deliv- 
ered of  a  daughter,  37.  Unjustly  charged  with 
countenancing  the  conspiracy  against  king  Wit 
liam's  life,  38.  Grants  a  new  declaration  with  a 
general  pardon,  49.  Scheme  for  his  restoration, 
04.  He  publishes  two  manifestos,  and  a  protest 
against  the  negotiations  at  Ryswick,  75.  Ha 
death,  97.  His  son  acknowledged  as  king  of  Eng- 
land by  the  king  of  France,  dec.  98. 

Jane,  Dr.  questions  the  legality  of  king  William's 
commission  for  reforming  the  church  discipline, 

10.  Is  chosen  prolocutor  of  tile  convocation,  ib. 
Makes  a  proposal  in  behalf  of  the 
bishops.  17. 

Jansen,  Sir  Theodore,  expelled  the  house  of 
mens,  210. 

Jansenism,  disturbances  in  France  on  account  of, 
313,  327,  333,348,  384,  443. 

Jeferies,  lieutenant-colonel,  Ins  gallantry  in  de- 
fence of  St.  Philip's  Fort,  309. 

lord  chancellor,  a  bill  of  attainder  pro- 
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posed  against  him,  but  rejected,  17. 

Jekyly  Sir  Joseph,  his  candour,  189. 
foreign  mercenaries,  227. 

— — .  captain,  his  operations  at  Guadaloape,  493. 

Jenkins,  captain,  bis  ear  cut  off  by  the  Spaniards. 
255, 508,  note  MM. 

Jennings,  colonel,  his  behaviour  at  Carriekiergns, 
530;  for  which  he  is  thanked  by  tbe  Irish  house 
of  commons,  ib. 

Jersey,  (Villiers)  earl  of,  plenipotentiary  at  Rys- 
wick, 73.  Ambassador  to  France,  and  secretary 
of  state,  101,  note  4.  Discarded,  90.  Screened, 
94.  Dismissed,  122.  Negotiates  with  the  court 
of  France  touching  the  peace,  100,  and  with  Men- 
ager  the  French  envoy,  107.  Warrant  to  appre- 
hend him,  192. 

Jesuits,  their  estates  in  Portugal  sequestered,  for  a 
conspiracy  against  the  king,  519.  Their  army 
routed  at  Paraguay,  544. 

Jews,  obliged  to  provide  for  their  protestant  chil- 
dren, 505,  note  R.  An  act  for  the  naturalization 
of  them  passed,  330.  Repealed,  339.  Motion  for 
repealing  a  former  act  in  favour  of  them,  340. 

Hay,  (Campbell)  earl  of,  bis  speech  concerning  dis- 
solving the  union,  178.  Candour  in  Stratford* 
case,  191.  Divested  of  his  place,  190.  Fa  roar* 
Oxford,  199.  Appointed  lord  privy-seal,  in  Scot- 
land, 212.  Opposes  the  pension  bill,  232.  His 
sentiments  of  Porteous's  murder,  249.  He  defends 
the  convention  with  Spain,  250.  Becomes  duke 
of  Argyle,  291,  note  1. 

Itches ter,  Stephen  Fox,  created  lord,  202. 

Imhoff,  general,  defeats  M.  de  Chevert  at  Meer,  454. 
Retakes  Munster,  511. 

Imperialists See  Empire. 

Imprisonment  of  debtors,  when  authorised,  478, 479. 
—See  Debtors. 

InniskilUners  defeat  and  take  general  Macarty,  11. 
Obtain  a  victory  over  the  Irish  under  O'KeHy,  14. 
Give  way  at  tbe  Boyne,  21. 

Inoculation  of  the  small-pax  introduced  into  Eng- 
land, 223,  note  5. 

Inouirg  into  the  cases  of  the  state  prisoners,  13. 
Cause  of  the  miscarriage  in  Ireland,  ib.  17.  Mis- 
carriages  by  sea,  33,  44,  50.  Public  accounts,  51. 
Abuses  of  the  army,  57.  Tbe  orphan's  bill,  ib^ 
and  the  new  East  India  company's  charter,  ib. 
Miscarriages  by  sea.  73.  Captain  Kind's  expedi- 
tion, 85.  The  Irish  forfeitures,  ib.  Public  ac- 
counts, HI.  Naval  affairs,  121.  Losses  by  sea, 
147.  State  of  the  war  with  Spain,  ib.  King  Wil- 
liam's grants,  and  the  public  accounts,  104.  The 
conduct  of  queen  Anne's  last  ministry,  180,  fee. 
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Management  of  the  Sooth-Sea  scheme,  210.  The 
bishop  of  Rochester's  plot,  214.  The  charitable 
corporation,  234,  Sale  of  the  earl  of  Derwent- 
water's  estate,  135.  The  produce  of  the  direc- 
tors of  the  South-Sea  estate,  230.  The  election 
of  the  Scottish  peers,  244.  Earl  of  Orford's  con- 
duct, 960. 

Interest  on  the  public  funds  reduced,  815. 

invincible  man  of  war  lost,  430. 

John  V.  king  of  Portugal,  bis  death  and  character, 
810. 

Johnson,  captain,  his  success  in  the  port  of  Riba- 
deo,  207. 

— — ,  Samuel,  bis  sentence  annulled  by  parlia- 
ment, and  himself  rewarded  by  king  William,  12. 

,  Sir  William,  undertakes   an  expedition 

against  Crown-point,  355.  Encamps  at  Lake- 
Genrgc,  ib.,  where  he  is  attacked  by  the  French, 
930,  and  entirely  defeats  them,  ib.  He  retreats,  ib. 
RewarJs  bestowed  upon  him,  ib.  His  deputy 
assists  in  effecting  an  alliance  with  the  Indians, 
406.  He  defeats  the  French  near  Niagara,  and 
reduces  the  fortress,  408.  He  assists  at  the  re- 
daction of  Montreal,  Ml. 

— ,  Mr.  murdered  by  earl  Ferrers,  533. 

Johnstone,  Mr.  made  secretary  for  Scotland,  33. 
'  His  management,  40.    Appointed   lord-register, 
122.     Discarded,  120. 

Joseph,  archduke,  elected  king  of  the  Romans,  24. 
Emperor,  130.  His  weakness  on  the  Rhine,  143. 
Rapture  between  him  and  the  pope,  152.  His 
death,  164. 

,  king  of  Portugal,  his  accession. 
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810.  Some 
account  of  hi*  internal  conduct,  327,  348.  His  re- 
strictions on  the  British  commerce,  ib.  Dreadful 
earthquake  at  his  capital,  861.  Attempt  against 
his  life,  463.  Neutrality  of  bis  coasts  violated  by 
the  English,  486.  Detection  and  punishment  of 
the  conspirators  against  him,  518, 4c.  Misunder- 
standing between  him  and  the  pope,  544.  Re- 
ceives satisfaction  for  the  insult  of  his  neutrality, 
ib. 

.archduke,  scheme  for  electing  him  king  of 
the  Romans,  318,  324,  ttO. 

Ireland,  act  for  securing  its  dependency  on  Eng- 
land, 207.  Disputes  m  concerning  prerogative 
and  privilege,  341,  which  are  composed  362.  It 
is  threatened  with  a  French  invasion,  487— 480. 
Loyajty  of  the  catholics  there,  ib.  Dangerous  in- 
surrections on  an  apprehension  of  a  union  with 
Biitain,  ib.    Invasion  there  by  M.  Thurot.  536. 

Irish  espouse  king  James  IPs  cause,  0.  Obtain  an 
honourable  capitulation  at  Limerick,  31.  Twelve 
thousand  of  them  transported  to  France,  32. 
Their  dissatisfaction  with  Wood's  coinage,  216. 

wool  and  woollen  yarn  allowed  to  be  imported 

to  England.  326,  note  5.  Salted  beef,  pork,  dec. 
allowed  to  be  imported,  474 ;  and  cattle  and  tal- 
low, 475.  Remarkable  adventure  of  Ave  mariners, 
537. 

Iron,  proceedings  on  the  bin  for  encouraging  the 
importation   of,  from  North  America,  816,  388. 

Iroquois.— See  Five  Nations. 

Irwin,  Mr.  his  scheme  for  finding  the  longitude  at 
sea,  483. 

Judges,  reflection  on  the  grant  for  the  augmentation 
of  their  salaries,  430.  Proceedings  on  the  bill  for 
augmenting  their  salaries,  477. 

Juste,  French  man  of  war,  lost,  488. 

Justices  of  the  peace,  reflections  on,  326,  388. 

Justifying  proofs  published  by  authority  at  Berlin, 
383,  etc.    Remarks  on  them,  384. 

K. 

Keating,  jooge,  dismissed  from  the  Irish  council- 
board,  0, 

Keene,  Sir  Benjamin,  his  negotiation  at  Madrid, 
310,  348.    His  memorial  there,  350. 

Keith,  veldt  mareschsi,  wounded  at  Ocsakow,  251. 
Sent  with  an  army  into  Sweden,  275.  Conducts 
the  Prussian  army  into  Bohemia,  381.  His  gal- 
lantry at  the  battle  of  Lowoschuts,  ib.  He  accom- 
panies the  king  of  Prussia  a  second  time  into 
Bohemia,  408.  Invests  Prague,  400.  Opposes 
the  king  of  Prussia's  attacking  count  Daun  at 
Kolin,  410.  Brings  off  the  rear  of  the  Prussians 
after  that  action,  411.  Encamps  at  Leitmerits, 
417.  Accompanies  the  king  to  Erfnrth,  410.  Left 
commander  at  Leipzig,  421.    Detached  into  Sax- 

*  ony  and  Bohemia,  422.  Conducts  the  first 
column  of  the  Prussians  into  Moravia,  455.    Ap- 
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pointed  to  superintend  the  siege  of  Olmuo,  406. 
He  brings  off  the  artillery  from  Ohnots,  ib.  Pom 
to  flight  an  incommoding  Austrian  party  on  the 
hills  of  Holite,  ib.  Sustains  the  Austrians'  chief 
attack  at  Hochkirchen,  458.  A  particular  account 
of  his  behaviour  and  death  there,  576,  note  P. 

Keith,  major,  signalises  himself  at  Eybach,  546. 

,  Mr.  ordered  to  quit  Vienna,  418. 

Kelly,  Raw*  George,  taken  into  custody  for  favour- 
ing the  pretender,  214.  Bill  of  pains  and  penaL 
ties  against  him,  215. 

Kempenfeli,  captain,  brings  a  reinforcement  to  the 
gartison  of  Madras,  506. 

Kenmuir  (Gordon)  viscount  of,  joins  the  partisans 
of  the  pretender,  102.  Impeached,  104,  and  be- 
headed, 105. 

Ken,  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  refuses  the  oaths  to 
William  and  Maryland  is  suspended,  3, 16.  His 
diocese  filled  up,  27,  30,  note  3. 

Kennedy,  captain,  his  bravery,  536. 

Kentish  petition,  06. 

Keppel,  commodore,  sent  to  demand  satisfaction 
of  the  Algerines,  814.  Assists  in  concluding  a 
treaty  with  Tripoli  and  Tunis,  327.  '  Detached  in 
pursuit  of  a  Frenchman  of  war,  807.  Takes  Goree. 
447. 

Kersin,  M.  de,  his  attempt  upon  Cape-Coast  castle, 
403.  His  engagement  with  three  British  men  of 
war,  435. 

Khevenhuller,  count,  his  proceedings  in  Bavaria, 
260.  Reinforces  prince  Charles  of  Lorraine,  270. 
Concludes  a  convention  between  the  emperor 
and  Hungary,  274. 

Kidd,  captain,  his  expedition,  85..     Executed,  04. 

Kidnapping,  of  men  for  the  service,  proceedings  of 
the  commons  against,  44. 

KUby,  Christopher,  his  contract  for  the  forces  in 
North  America  approved  of  by  the  commons,  302. 

Killierankie,  part  of  king  William's  troops  under 
Mackay  defeated  at,  8. 

Kilmarnock,  (Boyd)  earl  of,  joins  the  young  che- 
valier, 288.  Taken  prisoner,  203,  and  sent  to 
London,  ib.    Tried,  204;  and  beheaded,  ib. 

King,  Dr.  closes  the  ceremony  of  the  installation  of 
the  earl  of  Westmoreland,  at  Oxford,  with  an  ele- 
gant oration,  484. 

,  captain,  reinforced  in  Oswego,  857. 

Kinksley,  general,  his  bravery  at  Minden,  581,  note 

Kingston,  in  Jamaica,  contentions  concerning  it 
and  Spanish  Town,  302. 

Kinnout,  (Hay)  earl  of.  taken  into  custody,  102. 

,  (Hay)  earl  of,  sent  ambassador  to  Portu 

gal,  544. 

Kirby,  captain,  shot,  100. 

Kirke,  general,  sent  to  the  relief  of  Londonderry 
10,  which  he  effects,  ib. 

Kirkpatrick,  captain,  bis  proceedings  in  the  East 
Indies,  344. 

Knight,  Sir  John,  his  speech  against  the  naturalis- 
ation of  foreigners  burnt  by  the  hangman,  52. 

,  cashier  of  the  South-Sea  company,  seised 

but  makes  his  escape,  210. 

,  captain,  his  success,  485. 

Knollis,  heutenant,  his  bravery  and  death,  537. 

Knowles,  admiral,  his  operations  in  the  West  In- 
dies, 277.  His  trial  for  misbehaviour,  303,  and 
sentence,  572,  note  3  D.  Enquiry  into  his  con- 
duct as  governor  of  Jamaica,  302.  He  is  detached 
to  take  the  isle  of  Aix,  397.  Retards  the  attack 
by  sending  two  ships  to  give  chase  to  a  French 
man  of  war,  ib.  He  is  intrusted  with  the  demoli- 
tion of  the  works  at  Aix,  308.  A  piece  of  fortifi- 
cation planned  by  him  at  Louisbourg  destroyed, 
466,  note  6, 

Konigseg,  count,  assists  the  grand  duke  in  defeat- 
ing the  Turks,  254.  Defeated  at  Rekhenberg, 
408. 

Kynaston,  Corbet,  Esq.  absconds,  182. 


La  Come,  M.  his  proceedings  in  North  America, 
338. 

Laforey,  captain,  his  bravery  at  Louisbourg,  445. 

Lake,  bishop  of  Chichester,  refuses  the  oaths  to 
William  and  Mary,  and  is  suspended,  3, 16.  His 
death,  ib. 

LaUy*  general,  arrives  in  the  East  Indies,  440. 
Takes  fort  St.  David,  ib.,  and  Cuddalore,  ib.  He 
miscarries  in  an  attempt  upon  the  king  of  Tan- 
jour's  capital,  ib.    Marches  into  Arcot,  ib      Com- 
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the  siege  of  Madras,  505 ;  which  ha  is 
forced  to  relinquish,  500.  His  letter  to  M.  de 
Legret,  590,  note  3  W.  He  makes  an  unsuccess- 
ful  attempt  on  Convejeram,  507.  Retires  with  M. 
IPApcne  to  the  island  of  Mauritius,  ib.  Takes 
Syringham,  508.  Recovers  Conjeveram,  but  is 
obliged  to  abandon  it,  ib.  Routed  by  colonel 
Coote  at  Wandewash,  500.  Retreats  to  Pondi- 
cherry,  ib.  Hie  letter  to  M.  Raymond,  500. 
note  1. 

Lambert,  Sir  John,  taken  Into  custody,  910. 

Lamberti,  marquis  de,  minister  from  Lorrain,  for- 
bid the  court,  187. 

Lancashire  plat,  83, 58,  dec.    Tumult  in,  408. 

Langdon,  captain,  his  bravery,  435. 

Lanier,  Sir  John,  besieges  the  castle  of  Edinburgh, 
8.  His  progress  in  Ireland,  20.  Killed  at  Stecn- 
kerke,  87. 

Land-bank  established,  08. 

Lansdoum,  lord,  taken  into  custody,  109. 

Lasci,  general,  bis  success,  154,  900,  971.  Incom- 
modes the  Prussians  in  their  retreat  from  Ofanuts, 
458. 

Lascy,  general,  conducts  an  Austrian  army  into 
Brandenburg,  654,  and  takes  possession  of  Ber- 
lin, ib. 

Latham,  captain,  receives  the  keys  of  Chanderna- 

.   gore,  404. 

Latin  tongue  laid  aside  in  lawproceeding*,  931. 

Latton,  Mr.  the  indignities  offered  to  him  at  Mo- 
rocco, 314. 

Laudohn,  general,  defeats  a  party  of  the  Prussians, 
and  joins  the  combined  armies  of  French  and 
Imperialists,  490.  Harasses  the  king  of  Prussia 
in  hit  retreat  from  Ofanuts,  450.  Advances  to  the 
frontiers  of  Brandenburg,  458.  Incommodes  the 
rear  of  the  Prussians,  ib.  Skirmishes  between 
bis  army  and  the  Prussians,  513.  He  is  detached 
with  a  reinforcement  to  the  Russians,  ib.  He  de- 
feats general  Fouquet,  and  reduces  Glats,  552. 
Undertakes  die  siege  of  Breslau,  ib.,  which  he  is 
obliged  to  abandon,  ib.  Is  defeated  by  the  king 
,of  Prussia,  553.  Maintains  bis  ground  m  Silesia. 
554. 

Laurence,  general,  defeats  the  French  neutrals, 
838.  Assists  in  the  reduction  of  Cape  Breton. 
445.  - 

,  colonel,  detached  to  the  assistance  of 
Mahommed  Ali  Khan,  343.  Takes  upon  him  the 
command  of  the  Bast  India  company's  troops,  ib. 
Relieves  Tlruchirapalli,  344.  Obtains  several  ad- 
vantages over  the  French,  374.  His  gallant  de- 
fence at  Madras,  505. 

.Law,  Mr.  the  projector,  disputes  about,  213. 

^Lawless,  8ir  Patrick,  quits  England,  189. 

Layer,  Mr.  Christopher,  committed  to  the  Tower 
for  a  conspiracy  in  favour  of  the  Pretender,  914. 
Tried  and  executed,  915. 

Leake,  Sir  John,  defeats  de  Pointis,  and  relieves 
Gibraltar,  132.  Relieves  Barcelona,  138.  Bom- 
bards Cagliari,  and  assists  in  the  reduction  of 
Minorca,  151. 

Learning,  persons  eminent  for,  559,  Arc. 

Lee,  commodore,  his  Inactivity,  297. 

— — ,  Dr.  his  character,  305.  He  opposes  the  const 
measures  in  the  Westminster  election,  399. 

Leeds,  Thomas  Osborne  (marquis  of  Caermartheu) 
created  duke  of,  584,  note  K.    Impeached  for  cor- 
ruption, 58.    Substance  of  bis  speech  at  Sachevo- 
rcrs  trial,  159. 
,  riot  at,  833. 

Leeward  Islands.— See  West  Indies. 

Legge,  commodore,  intercepts  several  French  ships, 
301. 

,  hon.  Henry,  appointed  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, 841.  He  opposes  a  clause  in  favour  of 
Hanover,  300.  Is  divested  of  his  office,  ib.  To 
which  he  is  restored,  390.  He  is  commanded  to 
resign,  ib.  Receives  honourable  testimonies  of  the 
people's  approbation,  397.  Replaced  in  the  of- 
fices of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  commis- 
sioner of  the  treasuiy,  ib. 

lAgibeiU,  a  Moorish  king  of,  some  account  of,  443. 

Le ,  Mr.  his  case,  340. 

Lehvald,  marescbal,  his  engagement  with  M. 
Apraxin  at  Norkitten,  419.  He  forces  the  Swedes 
to  retire  from  the  Prussian  territories,  423. 

Leigh,  Mr.  high-bailiff,  his  proceedings  at  the  West- 
minster  election,  317,  899. 

Lekpsie  taken  possession  of  by  prince  Ferdinand  of 
Brunswick,  380.    It  is  subjected  to  military  exe- 
by  the  Prussians,  490.    Siege  of,  under. 


taken  in  vain  by  the  army  of  France  and  the) 
pire,  491.  Subjected  again  to  military  execution, 
450.  Invested  by  the  prince  of  Deux-Ponts,  458. 
The  siege  of  it  raised,  400.  It  Is  grievously  op- 
pressed by  the  king  of  Prussia,  ib.  Reduced  by 
the  army  of  the  empire,  514.  Retaken  by  the 
Prussians,  ib.  Recovered  by  the  Imperialists  and 
Austrian*,  &M.    Possessed  by  the  Prussian*,  555. 

Lendrick,  captain,  his  success,  484. 

Leopold,  emperor  of  Germany,  enters  into  the  al- 
liance against  France,  5.  the  success  of  his  arms 
aiainst  the  French  and  Turks,  15.  His  son  Joseph 
ected  king  of  the  Romans,  94.  The  progress  of 
his  arms  against  the  Turks,  99.  Treaty  of  aBiaure 
between  him,  England,  and  Holland,  97.  Whh 
Savoy,  117.    His  death,  130. 

Leslie,  captain,  assists  in  the  reduction  of  Guada- 
loupe,  493. 

Lestock,  admiral,  his  conduct  off  Toulon,  980.  Com- 
mands an  Expedition  to  Brittany,  990. 

Levant. — See  Turkey. 

Leven,  earl  of,  appointed  general  by  the  Scottish 
convention,  7.  Laid  aside  from  die  ministry,  119. 
Prepares  against  the  French  invasion,  149. 

Lering,  Sir  Richard,  committed  to  the  Tower,  85. 

Levis,  chevalier  de,  undertakes  the  siege  of  Que- 
bec, 539.  Worsts  general  Murray  there,  fib.,  but  is 
obliged  by  him  to  abandon  the  siege  with  preci- 
pitation, fl>. 

Lewis,  major,  advances  against  the  Indians,  588. 

Lexington,  lord,  appointed  ambassador  to  Spam. 
178. 

Licenses  to  public  houses,  proceedings  relative  to, 
390,  338,  note  5,  388,  429. 

Lichtenstein,  prince,  routed  at  Kolin,  408.      Bm 

*  conduct  at  Kolin  applauded  by  the  king  of  Prus- 
sia, 573,  note  3  H. 

Lignitx  taken  by  the  Austrian*.  490. 

Ligonier,  Sir  John,  signalizes  himself  at  Rouecmr, 
295.    Taken  at  Lafleldt,  999. 

-.  captain,  complimented  by  prince  Ferdi- 
nand for  bis  behaviour  at  Minden,  581,  note  3  X. 

Lillingston,  colonel,  his  expedition  to  the  West 
Indies,  09. 

Limerick,  invested  by  king  William  III.  23.  The 
capitulation  of,  31. 

Lindsay,  Mr.  taken  into  custody,  190.  His  sentence 
and  death,  129. 

,  captain,  mortally  wounded,  near,  Cher* 

bourg,  458. 

Lisbon,  earthquake  at,  301. 

Litchfield,  (Lee)  earl  of,  refuses  the  oaths  to  Wil- 
liam and  Mary,  3.  Proclamation  for  apprehend- 
ing him,  23.    Eludes  m  search,  35. 

,  tumult  at,  310. 

■ ,  man  of  war  shipwrecked,  448.  * 

Livingstone,  Sir  Thomas,  defeats  colonel  Bucfaan, 
10. 

Lloyd,  bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  excepted  in  king 
James's  pardon,  40,  note  8. 

,  colonel,  at  the  head  of  the  liraislJBinera, 

defeats  and  takes  O'KeDy,  14. 

Lobkotcitz,  prince,  his  operations,  978, 970, 989. 

Locke,  John,  appointed  "a  commissioner  of  trade, 
78,  note  3. 

Lockhart,  G.  of  Carnwath,  protests  in  behalf  of 
the  freeholders  of  Scotland  against  the  union, 
141.  Commissioned  to  represent  its  grievances  to 
the  queen,  178.    Taken  into  custody,  199. 

,  captain,  his  success,  400,  497. 

Logic,  captain,  assists  in  defeating  M.  Thurots 
squadron,  530.  Honours  conferred  on  ban  for 
that  exploit,  ib. 

Logs-town,  on  the  Ohio,  surprised,  347. 

London,  Assurance  company  established  at,  908. 
Two  Earthquakes  at,  317.    Pestilential  fever  at 
the  sessions-house  of,  319.    Its  address  to  George 
II.  on  the  critical  situation  of  affairs,  379.  Grants 
bounties  to  volunteers,  481.     Its  resolutions  for 
buiMing  a  bridge  at  Blackfriars,  483.    A  confla- 
gration at,  ib.    Presents  an  address  to  the  king 
on  the  taking  Quebec,  503,  and  a  petition  con 
corning  the  excessive  use  of  spirituous  liquors 
599.    Bill  for  improving  its  streets,  595,  and  for 
supplying  k  with  fish,  ib.    A  fire  in  its  neighbour, 
hood,  at  Corent-Garden,  529.    Proceedings  of  the 
lord-mayor,  &c.  concerning  Ate  bridge  at  Black 
friars,  535. 

London-bridge,  act  for  repairing  of,  431.  The  tem- 
porary part  of  it  burned,  408.  Farther  suss 
granted  towards  impro?ing  it,  471,  590. 

Londonderry,  the  famous  siege  of,  9,  Ac. 
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lumgecitv,  instance*  of,  490,  note  5. 

Longitude,  scheme  for  finding  at  sea,  483. 

Lonsdale,  Sir  John  Lowther  created  viscount,  70, 
■mote  3.  Lord  privy  seal,  101,  note  4.  Retires  be* 
fore  the  rebels  at  Penrith,  103. 

Lords  of  the  articles  in  the  Scottish  parliament, 
their  power,  003,  note  D. 

Lortmg,  captain,  his  transactions  on  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  497 ;  and  Lake  Ontario,  540. 

Lorrain*  duke  of,  invests  and  takes  Meats,  Iff.  His 
death,  24. 

,  ceded  to  France,  146,  247. 

Loiter?  scheme,  the  Harbourg  one  condemned  by 
the  house  of  commons,  410, 

,  English,  frauds  by  monopolisers  of  tickets 

in,  punished,  340. 

Loudon,  (Campbell)  earl  of,  his  operations  in  Scot- 
land, 989,  200,  201.    Appointed  commander  in 
chief  in  North- America,  371.    State  of  affairs  on 
his  arrival  at  New- York,  373.    He  concerts  meas- 
ures for  the  ensuing  campaign,  874,  which  are  ob- 
structed by  dissensions  among  the  colonies,  ib. 
Seta   out  for  Halifax,  401.    Obliged  to  postpone 
his  designs  against  Louisbourg,  ib.    Remarks  on 
his  conduct,  434.    He  returns  to  England,  444. 
Louis  XIV.  king  of  France,  a  confederacy  formed 
against  him,  ff.    He  receives  James  I.  with  great 
cordiality,  0:  whom  he  assists  in  his  Irish  expe- 
dition, ib.     His  army  worsted  at  Walcourt,  15. 
Progress  of  his  army  in  Germany,  ib.    His  fleet 
obtains  a  complete  victory  over  the  English  and 
Dutch,  22.    His  army  defeats  the  confederates  at 
Pleurus,  24.    Progress  of  his  arms  in  Piedmont, 
20.     His  fleet  defeated  by  those  of  England  and 
Holland,  30.    He  takes  Namur  in  sight  of  king 
William,  37.  His  army  defeats  the  allies  at  Steen- 
kirk,  ib.    At  Land  en,  40.    He  has  recourse   to 
the  mediation  of  Denmark,  49.    Progress  of  his 
arms  in  Catalonia,  34.    He  makes  advances  to- 
wards a  peace  with  Holland,  07.    Detaches  the 
duke  of  Savoy  from  the  confederacy,  08.    Treaty 
of  peace  between  him  and  the  confederates  at 
Ryswick,  73,  75.    Negotiates  the  first  partition 
treaty,  81.    His  intrigues  at  the  court  of  Madrid, 
82.     Negotiates  the  second  treaty  of  partition, 

87.  His  interest  prevails  in  the  Spanish  court, 

88.  He  acknowledges  James  the  Second's  son  as 
king  of  England,  08.    His  minister's  memorial  to 
the  Dutch.  104.    War  declared  against  him  by 
England,  ib.    Progress  of  bis  arms  on  the  Rhine, 
107,  and  in  Italy,  ib.    His  army  defeated  at  Ec- 
keren.  1 10.    Ronted  at  Lavingen,  ib.    Conquers 
at  Spirebach,  117.    Schellenberg,  123,  and  Hoch- 
stadt,  124,  &c    His  fleet  worsted,  120.    His  army 
defeated  at  Tirlemont,  131.    His  fleet  partly  de- 
stroyed, 132.    His  army  routed  at  St.  utevan  de 
Litera,  J33.    Ramilies,  137,  and  Turin,  138.    Suc- 
cessful at  Castiglione,  130.    He  demands  confer- 
ences for  a  peace,  ib.    His  dominions  threatened 
with  ruin,  144.    He  equips  a  fleet  for  a  descent 
upon  Scotland,  148.    His  forces  routed  at  Oude- 
narde,  150,  and  Wynendale.  151.    He  renews  his 
offers  for  a  peace,  155.    His  troops  defeated  at 
Malplaquet,    150.     His  offers    rejected  by   the 
Dutch,  157.    Ineffectual  conferences  between  the 
allies  and  him  at  Oertruydenberg,  150.    Negotia- 
tions between  England  and  him,  100.    His  pro- 
posals disagreeable  to  the  allies,  107.     Confer- 
ences opened  at  Utrecht  between  him  and  the 
confederates,  171.    Concludes  peace  with  Eng- 
land and  the  confederates,  177,  180.    His  death, 
101. 

XV.  king  of  France,  war  declared  between 

him  and  England,  280.  Defeats  the  confederates 
at  Fontenoy,  Roucoux,  and  Lafleldt,  285,  205,  200. 
Concludes  a  treaty  of  peace  with  England  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  303.  Censured  for  the  arrest  of 
the  young  chevalier,  312.  He  mediates  a  recon- 
ciliation between  Sweden  and  Russia,  313.  In- 
ternal measures  of  his  ministry,  ib.  His  disputes 
with  bis  parliaments  concerning  the  bull  Unigen- 
it  us,  ib.  327,  333,  353,  384,  403.  Ho  engages  in  a 
defensive  alliance  with  Spain,  Sardinia,  «c.  313. 
Interferes  in  the  disputes  between  Russia  and 
Sweden,  318.  His  declaration  concerning  the 
proposed  election  of  the  archduke  to  be  king  of 
the  Roman*,  ib.,  825.  Ambitious  schemes  of  his 
subjects  in  North  America,  837.  Their  perfidious 
practices  in   Nova  Scotia,  338.    He  recalls  the 

Carliament  of  Paris  from  exile,  348.    Conduct  of 
is  minister  at  London,  350.    Rupture  between 
him  end  England,  353.    The  trade  of  his  subjects 
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greatly  distressed  by  the  English,  ib.    Fruitless 
intrigues  of  his  ministers  in  Spain,  857, 859.  Their 
practices  in  Germacv.  358.    His  declaration  at 
the  court  of  Vienna,  459.    He  refrains  from  open 
hostilities,  ib.    State  of  his  nary,  300.    An  act 
concerning  British  subjects  in  his  service,   302. ' 
His  minister's  letter  to  Mr.  Fox,  304,  and  answer 
thereto,  ib.    He  threatens  Britain  with  an  in- 
vasion, ib.    Mutual  declarations  of  war  between 
him  and  England,  371.  Close  connection  between 
him  and  the  two  empresses,  379.    His  minister's 
declaration  at  Berlin,  ib.,  and  to  the  diet  of  the 
empire,  381.    He  orders  the  Prussian  minister  to 
leave  \  ersaflles,  on  the  dauphiness's  miscarriage, 
occasioned  by  his  master's  treatment  of  her  pa- 
rents, 382.    He  holds  a  bed  of  justice,  384.  An  at- 
tempt by  Damien  to  assassinate  him,  405.  Change 
in  his  ministry,  400.    He  sends  two  armies  into 
Germany,  ib.    His  minister  ordered  by  the  king 
of  Prussia  to  quit  Dresden, ib.    His  generals  take 
possession  of  Hanover,  413.    His  troops  admitted 
into  Ostend  and  Nieuport,  418.     He  menaces 
Hamburgh,  ib.    His  minister's  memorial  to  the 
Dutch  concerning  the  English  cruisers,  447.    His 
views  in  the  German  war,  450.    He  changes  the 
administration  of  Hanover,  ib.    Plan  of  a  treaty 
proposed  to  him  by  the  landgrave  of  Heese-Cas- 
sel,  451.    His  treaty  with  the  duke  of  Brunswick 
Wolfenbuttle,  ib.    His  memorial  called  the  Paral- 
lel, 452.  Answer  to  it.  ib.,  402.  His  troops  retreat 
to  the  Rhine,  452.    They  re-enter  the  territories 
of  Hanover,  454.    Measures  taken  by  his  ministry 
for  the  support  of  public  credit  and  trade,  to  car- 
ry on  the  continental  war,  to  reinforce  his  Ameri- 
can colonies,  and  to  alarm  England  with  an  in- 
vasion, 403.    Preparations  made  for  that  purpose, 
480;  and  to  invade  Ireland,  487.    His  prisoners 
in  England  supplied  with  clothing  by  private  con. 
tribubons,  503.    His  ministers  stop  payment,  ib. 
His  envoy's  memorial  to  the  Dutch,  in  answer  to 
the  British  ambassador's,  517.    Captures  by  bis 
and  the  British  cruisers,  535.    His  answer  to  the 
British  and  Prussian  memorial,  585,  note  4 1.  List 
of  his  ships  of  war  taken,  destroyed,  or  casually 
lost,  since  the  commencement  of  the  war  till  about 
the  middle  of  the  year  1700,  002. 
Louis,  dauphin  of  France,  his  death,  172. 
Louisbourg,  surrender  of,  445.    Its  fortifications  de- 
molished, 541. — See  Cope  Breton. 
Lovat,  lord,  bis  plot,  1 10.    Sent  to  the  Bastile.  122. 
Retakes  Inverness,  103.      Espouses  the  cheva- 
lier's cause,  288.    Seized  and  makes  his  escape, 
290.    His  bouse  destroyed,  293.    Tried  and  be- 
headed, 294. 
Lowendohl,  count,  his  progress,  208, 290. 
Lowick,  Mr.  his  trial  and  execution,  07. 
Luckner,  general,  defeats  a  French  detachment 
under  count  Muret,  040.    Another  at  Eybach.  ib. 
Raises  contributions  in  Fulda,  ib.   Jiis  exploit  at 
Butxbah,  547.    He  repulses  some  French  detach- 
ments at  Eimbeck,  Nordheim,  and  Norton,  £48, 
&c. 
Ludlow,  gen.  Edmund,  arrives  in  England,  but  is 

obliged  to  withdraw,  18. 
Lundy,  governor  of  Londondery,  abandons  its  de- 
fence, 10.  ' 
Lunt's  plot,  50. 
Lutstring  company  petition  against  tne  smuggling 

of  certain  suks,  80. 
Luxembourg,  (Francis  de  Montmorency)  duke  of, 
worsts  the  confederates  under  prince  Waldeck  at 
Flenrus,  25.    Baffles  king  'William's  Stratagems, 
28.    Attacks  and  defeats  the  rear  of  the  allies,  29. 
Covers  the  siege  of  Namur,  37.     Routs  the  con- 
federates under  king  William  at  Steenkirk,  ib. 
Reduces  Huy,  40.    Defeats  king  William  at  Laa- 
den,  ib.    Takes  Charleroy,  47.    His  death,  50. 
Lyman,  general,  his  operations  in  America,  355. 
Lyme  ship  of  war  foundered,  543. 
Lymington,  John  Wallop,  esq.  created  baron  and 

viscount  of,  200. 
Lynar,  count  de,  mediates,  by  the  king  of  Den- 
murk's  orders,  the  convention  of  Cluster-Seven, 
414.  He  seconds  the  remonstrances  of  the  French 
general  on  the  breach  of  that  treaty,  420. 
Lys  French  man  of  war  taken,  353. 
Lyttteton,  Sir  George,  his  conduct  in  parliament, 
240,  255,  258,  272.    Admitted  into  the  treasury, 
284.    Opposes  the  motion  for  the  sea-officers  be- 
ing beard  by  counsel,  307,  and  that  for  reducing 
the  number  of  the  seamen,  320.    Supports  the 
general  naturalization  hill,  321.    Appointed  oof- 
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ferer  of  the  household,  Ml ;  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  and  lord  of  the  treasury,  361. 

LyttUton,  colonel,  supports  the  court  interest  in 
the  Westminster  election,  322. 

,  William  Henry,  esq.  governor  of  South- 
Carolina,  his  treaty  with  the  Cherokee  Indians, 
A37. 

H. 

Maebean,  captain,  contributes  to*  the  fictory  of 

Minden,  511. 
M'Cortie,  commodore,  defeated  and  taken,  MS. 
Macartney,  general,  tried  for  the  murder  of  the 

duke  of  Hamilton,  but  acquitted,  restored,  and 

promoted,  106. 
Macclesfield,  (Parker)  earl  of,  lord  chancellor,  his 

trial  for  bribery,  217. 
Macdonald  of  Glencoe,  and  several  of  his  people 

massacred,  34. 

,  of  Auchintrincken,  murdered,  34. 

-,  Sir  Alexander,  declares  for  king  George 


II. 


,  captain,  his  humanity  and  brarery,  580, 
note  3  U. 

■ -.  captain  Donald,  commands  a  corps  at 

the  battle  of  Quebec,  53i>. 

M*Ginnes,  captain,  his  brarery  wad  death,  356. 

Macguire,  M.  takes  Gabel,  417.  Attacked  at  Asch, 
513.    His  gallant  defence  at  Dresden,  552. 

Machault,  M.  de.  removed  from  his  office  in  the 
French  ministry,  406. 

Mackay,  general,  defeated  at  Kfllycrankie,  8.  Re- 
inforces general  Gincket,  30.  His  behaviour  at 
Athkrae,  ib.  At  Aghrim,  ib.  He  is  killed  at 
Steenkirk,  37. 

Mackenzie,  Sir  J.  .obliged  to  quit  Inverness,  103. 

— — ■ ,  Roderick,  proclamation  for  apprehend- 
ing him,  64. 

-,  Catherine,  her  great  age,  400,  note  5. 


MackilUeut,  colonel,  surrenders  Cork,  24. 

Mackintosh,  brigadier,  crosses  the  Forth  and  joins 
the  English  insurgents,  102.  Taken  at  Preston, 
103.    Escapes  from  Newgate,  105. 

■'  ,  lady,  taken  prisoner,  and  her  effects 

plundered,  203. 

Maclean,  Sir  John  apprehended,  120,  and  examin- 
ed, ill. 

• ,  takes  a  fort  at  Coucafe,  in  the  East  Indies, 

506. 

Macleod,  (Mackenzie)  lord,  sent  prisoner  to  Lon- 
don, 203. 

,  laird  of,  raises  his  followers  for  the  gov- 
ernment, 280.    Routed  at  Inverary,  200. 

Macknamara,  admiral,  escorts  the  French  fleet 
from  Brest,  350. 

Macpherson,  Sir  Eneas,  apprehended  and  impris- 
oned, 28. 

Madder,  act  tar  encouraging  the  growth  of,  432. 

Madras,  in  the  East  Indies,  taken  by  the  French, 
206.  Described,  342,  Besieged  by  general  LaUy, 
505. 

Magdalen  hospital,  the  institution  of,  460. 

Maitland,  captain,  his  gallantry  in  an  engagement 
off  Hispaniola,  542. 

,  captain  Richard,  reduces  Surat,  506. 

Malabar  coast  described,  342. 

Malt,  debates  and  disturbances  in  Scotland  on  ac- 
count of,  170,  210.  An  additional  tax  on,  522. 
See  Distillation,  Corn. 

Malta,  complaints  about  the  violation  of  its  neu- 
trality by  the  English,  440.  A  Turkish  ship  car- 
ried thither,  544. 

Manchester,  (Montague)  earl  of,  sent  ambassador 
extraordinary  to  Paris,  101,  note  4.    Recalled,  08. 

'-,  riots  at,  333,  468. 

Manners,  a  satire,  proceedings  against.  568,  note 
NN. 

Mansel,  Sir  Thomas,  created  a  lord,  567,  note  GG. 

Mansfield,  lord. — See  Murray. 

Manteujfel,  general,  his  progress  against  the 
Swedes,  512.  By  whom  he  is  defeated  and  taken, 
651. 

Marchmont-,  (Hume)  earl  of,  commissioner  to  the 
Scottish  parliament,  SI.  Proposes  the  abjuration, 
106.  Discarded,  112.  Proposes  the  Hanover  suc- 
cession, 114.    Promotes  the  Union,  141. 

— ,  earl  of,  his  motion  against  pensions, 

Ac.  242.     Petitions  against  the  election  of  the 
Scottish  peers,  244. 

Marcke,  county  of,  seised  by  the  French  for  the 
empress  queen,  407, 418. 


Marigalante  submits  to  general  Ban  log  ton,  40. 

Marine  society  formed,  377,  note  1. 

Marines,  act  passed  for  the  better  regulation  of,  on 
shore,  387. 

Marischal,  earl,  protests  against  the  union.  141. 

,  (Keitb)  earl,  joins  the  earl  of  Marr,  192. 

Lands  in  the  Highlands,  207.  Letter  to  bhn  from 
the  king  of  Prussia,  573,  note  3  H.  Two  acts  in 
his  favour,  527. 

Maritime  laws  of  England  extended  to  America, 
363. 

Marlborough,  lord  Churchill  created  earl  of,  and 
commander  of  the  British-aaxiliaries  in  the  Dutch 
-service,  15.    He  reduces  Cork  and  Rissole, 24. 
Dismissed  from  his  employments,  32.     Excepted 
in  king  James's  pardon,  30,  note  8.     Sent  to  the 
Tower,  35.    False  information  against  him  and 
others,  41.    The  lords  vindicate  their  privileges 
in  his  behalf,  42.    His  interest  prevails  in  the 
bouse  of  commons,  43.    His  friends  exert  them- 
selves against  the  ministry,  ib.    He  regains 
William's  favour,   81.     Appointed   general 
ambassador  to   Holland,  104.    His   progress   in 
Flanders,  106.    Narrowly  escapes  being   taken, 
107.    Created  a  duke,  and  gratified  with  a  pen- 
sion of  five  thousand  pounds,    110.      Reduces 
Bonne,  116.    Hoy  and  Limburgh,  ib.      Compli- 
ments Charles  VI.  of  Spain  on  hn  accession,  lis. 
Defeats  the  French  and  Bavarians  at  ScneBen- 
berg,  123.    French  and  Bavarians  at  Hochstadt, 
124.    Declared  a  prince  of  the  empire,  125.    The 
manor  of  Woodstock  bestowed  on  him   by  the 
queen,  128.    Forces  the  French  lines,  13*>.    Pre- 
vented by  the  Dutch  deputies  from  attacking  the 
French,  131.    Visits  the  imperial  court,  ib.    Do- 
feats  the  French  at  Ramilhes,  137.    His  bonomrs 
and  pension  settled  on  his  posterity,  142.    His 
interview  with  the  king  of  Sweden,  146.    Oppo- 
sition formed  against  him  by  Harley,  ib.    Defeats 
the  French  at  Oudenarde,  150,  &c.    Defeats  the 
French  at  Malplaquet,  and  reduces   Mens,  196, 
&c.    His  interest  declines,  161.    He  is  insulted, 
162.    Surprises   the  French  lines  and   reduces 
Bouchain,  165, 166.    Dismissed  from  his  employ- 
ments, 168.    He  retires  to  the  continent,  176. 
Restored  to  his  command,  186.     His  death,  223, 
note  2.    The  death  of  his  dutcheas,  291,  note  z. 
(Spencer)  duke  of,  his  motions, 


262.  Opposes  keeping  the  Hanoverians  in  Bri- 
tish pay,  278.  His  motion  concerning  the  consti- 
tutional queries,  321.  He  is  appointed  one  of  the 
commissioners  to  inquire  into  the  miscarriage 
against  Rochefort,  308.  Account  of  his  expedi- 
tion against  St.  M aloes,  437.  He  is  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  British  troops  in  Germany, 
438.  Joins  the  allied  army,  455.  Dies  at  Mon- 
ster, ib.  An  account  of  the  transaction  between 
bim  and  Mr.  Barnard,  576,  note  3  Q. 

Marr,  (Erskine)  earl  of,  professes  attachment  to 
king  James,  6.  Permits  himself  to  be  intercepted, 
ib.    Appointed  governor  of  Stirling  castle,  7. 

,  earl  of,  promotes  the  union,  120.    Created 

secretary  of  state,  ISO.  Deputed  to  represent  the 
hardships  of  the  union,  101.  Sets  up  the  Pre- 
tender's standard  in  Scotland,  10j2.  Engages  Ar- 
gyle  at  Dumblaine,  103.  Retires  with  the  cheva- 
lier to  France,  104. 

Marriage  act,  an  account  of,  330 

Marseilles,  a  plague  there,  213. 

Marsh,    captaiu,    commands   the   squadron 
against  Senegal,  443. 

Marshal,  lieutenant,  bis  bravery  and  death, 

Martin,  captain,  wounded,  440. 

Martinique  island,  fort  of,  destroyed  by  two  British 
men  of  war,  448.  The  state  of  it,  401.  An  ac- 
count of  the  descents  upon  it  by  commodore 
Moore,  general  Hopson,  and  general  Barrington, 
lb. 

Mary,  daughter  of  James  duke  of  York,  crowned 
queen  of  England,  7.  Coldness  between  her  and 
her  sister  the  princess  Anne,  13.  She  is  invested 
with  the  regency  of  the  kingdom,  10.  In  which 
she  is  embarrassed,  22.  Is  appointed  guardian,  28. 
Precautions  taken  by  her  for  the  defence  of  the 
nation,  35.  Her  joy  at  tbe  defeat  of  the  French 
fleet  off  La  Hogue,  36.  She  embarks  troops  far 
a  descent  upon  France,  ib. ;  which  is  laid  aside, 
and  she  orders  the  troops  to  Flanders,  ib.  She 
establishes  a  fund  for  the  maintenance  of  ten 
preachers  and  schoolmasters  for  the  protestant 
Vaudols,  40,  note  o.  Dissennon  between  her  and 
her  sister,  42.    Her  death  and  character,  A. 
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Maryland  described,  840. 

Masham,  Mr*,  hor  political  intrigues,  140,  180,  183. 

Masketyne,  Mr.  Nevil,  seat  to  observe  the  transit 

of  Venus,  5-13. 
Mason,  Mr.  Charles,  sent  to  observe  the  transit  of 
Venus,  843. 

,  major,  commander  of  the  marines  in  the 
expedition  against  Senegal,  443. 
Massachusetts  bay  described,  345. 
Massacre  of  Glencoe,  34. 
Massey,  colonel,  assists  in  defeating  the  French  at 

Niagara,  408.  I 

MasuHpatam,   in  the  East  Indies  described,  343. 

Taken  by  colonel  Porde,  508. 
Matthews,  admiral,  his  conduct  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, 271,  278,  280. 

,  Mjf.  murdered  by  Stiro,  535. 

Matueof,  count  de,  the  Russian  ambassador,  arrest- 
ed, 152. 
Maxwell,  colonel,  bravery  of  his  battalion  at  War- 

bourg,  548  ;  at  Zierenberg,  ib. 
Meah  Atchund  continued  governor  of  Snrat,  507. 
Measures  and  weights,  an  inqiriry  about,  434,  430, 

527. 
Mecklenburg  Schwcrin,  Frederick,  doke  of,  joins 
in  the  confederacy  against  Prussia,  408.     His  do- 
minions laid  under  contribution  by  the  Prussians, 
424,  450.     His  remonstrance  to  the  diet  at  Ratis- 
bon,  555. 
Medley,  admiral,  bis  operations  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, 290,  301. 
Melampe  French  ship  of  war,  taken,  427. 
Melfort,  (Drummond)  earl  of,  accompanies  James 
if.  to   Ireland,  584,  note  E.     Excepted  in  King 
William's  pardon,  ib.,  note  G.    Corresponds  with 
the   English  Jacobites,  35.    He  heads  the  non- 
compounders,  70.     A  letter  of  his  intercepted, 
01.     Accompanies  the  chevalier  from  Scotland, 
104. 
,  (Melville)  earl  of,  made  secretary  for  Scot- 
land, 7 ;  where  he  supports  the  court  interest  in 
parliament,  10.    Lord  privy-seal  there,  33.    Dis- 
carded, 112. 
Melville,  major,  assists  in  taking  Gaudaloupe,  404. 
Appointed  governor  of  the  citadel  of  Basse-tcrre, 
ib.,406. 
Memel  taken  by  the  Russians,  418. 
Menager,  M.  his  negotiation  in  England,  155. 
Mentx,  John  Frederick,  elector  of,  concludes  a  sub- 
sidiary treaty  with  England,  318.    His  letter  to 
the  king  of  Prussia  concerning  the  election  of  a 
king  of  the  Romans,  325.    His  minister  rejects 
the  king  of  Prussia's  letter  to  the  imperial  diet, 
394. 
Mercer,  colonel,  left  commander  at  Oswego,  357. 

Killed  there,  374. 
Mercit  count, assumes  die  command  of  the  Imperial 

army  in  Sicily,  205. 
Messina,  a  great  plague  there,  509,  note  00. 
Methodists,  some  account  of,  558. 
Methuen,  Paul,  esq.  resigns  his  post  of  secretary  of 

state,  197. 
Mew,  bishop  of  Winchester,  questions  the  legality 
of  king  William's  commission  to  reform  the  church 
discipline,  18. 
Meyer,  colonel,  destroys  the  Austrian  magazine  at 

Pil*en,4O0. 
Michie,  captain  Colin,  killed,  507. 
Middle  ton,  earl  of,  arrested,  38.    Obtains  a  new  de- 
claration from  king  James,  40.    Heads  the  com- 
pounders, 70. 

,  Sir  Thomas  Willoughby  created  baron, 

587,  note  G6. 
Mlghels,  admiral,  his  expedition  to  Spain,  207. 
Miknonne,  French  frigate,  taCen,  484. 
MUford-haven,  resolutions  concerning,  302.    Acts 

in  favour  of,  430,  472,  478. 
Militia  bill,  proceedings  on,  382,  307.  Act  for 
explaining  it,  481.  New  laws  relating  to  it,  474. 
Rivals  the  standing  army  in  military  accomplish- 
ments, 481.  Bill  for  quickening  the  execution  of 
the  laws  concerning  it,  523.  Attempt  to  establish 
one  in  Scotland,  ib.  Further  regulations  relat- 
ing to  that  in  England,  524.  With  reflections,  ib. 
Millar,  captain,  assists  in  taking  Senegal,  444. 

■ ,  lieutenant,  his  bravery  and  success,  542. 

Milne,  ensign,  bis  precautions  for  the  safety  of  fort 

Prince  George,  594,  note  4  G. 
Minden  taken  by  the  French,  412.    Retaken  by  the 
Hanoverians,  453.    Repossessed  by  the  French, 
510.    Surrendered  to  the  allies,  511. 
Uinisktks,  their  treaty  with  the  British  colonies,  400. 
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Minorca  taken,  and  ceded  to  Great  Britain,  151. 
Preparations  against  by  the  French,  and  neglect 
of  it  by  the  ministry,  366.  Account  of  the  reduc- 
tion of  it,  367,  370.    Inquiry  into  the  loss  of  it, 

.  300,  Ac. 

Mirepolr,  duke  of,  his  embarrassment  in  his  em- 
bassy at  London,  350.  His  declaration  to  the 
British  ministry,  352.  He  is  recalled,  853,  and 
sets  out  for  Pans  without  taking  leave,  358.  His 
proposals  at  the  court  of  London,  570,  note  ZZ. 

Mltchel,  Sir  David,  appointed  a  rear-admiral t  46. 
One  of  prince  George's  council,  104. 

— ,  commodore,  nis  rencounter  with  Conflan*. 

207. 

,  commodore,  saves  Zealand,  200. 

Modena,  Francis  III.  duke  of,  extraordinary  treaty 
between,  aud  tbe  court  of  Vienna,  834. 

Modcste  French  man  of  war  taken,  488. 

Mohair.— See  Silk  and  lurkey  trade. 

Mohicons,  their  treaty  with  the  British  colonies, 
408. 

Mphok  Indians,  their  habitation,  348.  Treaty  be- 
tween the  English  governors  and  them,  406. 

Mohun,  lord,  tried  for  murder,  45.  Killed  in  a  duel 
with  tbe  duke  of  Hamilton,  176. 

Molesworth,  lord,  his  famous  speech,  212. 

Molineaux,  Mr.  William,  proceedings  against  bis 
book,  60. 

Moncashel,  (Macarty)  lord,  defeated  by  the  Innia- 
kUHners  at  Newton-Butler,  11. 

Monckton,  general,  sent  with  a  detachment  to  No- 
▼aiSootia,  353.  His  operations  there,  ib.  Ap- 
pointed to  serve  under  general  Wolfe  against 
Quebec,  408.  Dislodges  a  body  of  the  enemy  from 
the  point  of  Levi,  400.  His  operations  at  the  at- 
tack of  the  intrenchment  at  Montmorenci,  500, 
501  Forms  a  plan  for  landing  tbe  troops  near 
the  Heights  of  Abraham,  ib.,  and  assists  in  the 
execution  of  it,  ib.  Conducts  the  right  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Quebec,  502,  where  he  is  dangerously 
wounded,  ib.  He  receives  the  thanks  of  the 
house  of  commons,  503.    Goes  to  New- York,  lb. 

Monmouth,  (Mordaunt)  earl  of,  appointed  first  com- 
missioner nf  the  treasury,  2.  Almost  drawn  into 
a  scheme  for  king  James's  restoration,  18.  He  is 
dismissed  from  his  office,  10.  Espouses  the  prin- 
cess Anne's  interest,  42.  Sent  to  the  tower,  but 
released,  72. 

Monro,  Sir  Robert,  killed  at  Falkirk,  200. 

,  of  Culcairn,  routed  at  Iuverary,  200. 

,   colonel,  surrenders  fort    William-Henry, 

402. 

Monson,  major,  assists  in  reducing  Carical,  543. 

Montague,  Charles,  esq.  made  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, 504,  note  K.  Promotes  the  new  coinage, 
00.  His  character,  78.  Vote  in  his  favour,  70. 
Plans  the  new  East  India  company,  ib.    Resigns, 

84. 

,  captain,  destroys  the  Oriflamme,  430. 

Montcalm,  marquis  de,  reduces  Oswego,  374.  His 
proceedings  in  consequence  thereof,  401.  He 
makes  an  unsuccessful  attempt  upon  Fort  Wil- 
liam-Henry, ib.  Defeats  colonel  Parker  at  Ti- 
conderoga,  ib.  Reduces  Fort  William-Henry,  ib. 
His  precautions  for  the  defence  of  Quebec,  400. 
Repels  general  Wolfe  at  Montmorenci,  500.  Is 
defeated  and  slain  at  the  battle  of  Quebec,  502. 

Montford,  Henry  Bromfey,  created  lord,  202. 

Montgomery,  lord,  proclamation  for  apprehending 
him,  23.    Engages  in  a  plot,  04.    Detained  in 


prison,  70,  note  5. 

-,  Sir  James,  sent  by  the 

vendon   to  tender  the   crown  to 


Scottish  con- 
William  and 


Mary,  7.    Conspires  against  the  government,  18 
Prefers  exile  to  the  discovery  of  his  confederates, 
10. 

,  colonel,  destroys  the  Cherokees  towns 

and  villages,  587.    His  expedition  to  the  middle 
settlements,  538. 

Montrose,  (Graham)  duke  of,  made  secretary  for 
Scotland,  186,  and  lord  register,  100. 

,  duke  of,  petitions  against  the  election 

of  Scottish  peers,  244. 

Moore,  commodore,  commands  at  the  Leeward- 
Islands,  485 ;  where  he  is  reinforced  by  a  squad- 
ron under  captain  Hughes,  401.  An  account  of 
his  attempt  on  Martinique.  402 ;  and  of  bis  oper- 
ations at  Guadalope,  403.  He  sails  to  Antigua,  406. 

,  captain,  his  success,  485. 

Moravians,  their  tenets,  558. 

Mordaunt,  lord  viscount,  created  earl  of  Mon- 
mouth, i, 
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Mordaunt,  8far  John,  appointed  commander  of  the 
land  forces  sent  against  Rochefort,  887.  Inquiry 
mtn  his  oonduct,  396.  His  trial,  400.  He  is  ac- 
quitted,  ib.  Address  of  the  commons  concerning 
him.  433. 

Morrison,  captain,  killed,  538. 

Morocco,  scandalous  treatment  of  the  English  am- 
bassador there,  314.  and  of  captain  Barton  and  his 
crew,  of  the  Litchfield  man  of  war,  448. 

Morpeth,  lord,  his  motion  as  to  the  army,  241. 

Mortmain,  the  statute  of,  altered,  346. 

Morris,  Robert  Hunter,  his  petition  concerning 
making  salt  in  America,  442,  note  8. 

Motht,  de  la,  sails  to  America  with  a  French  squad- 
ron, 350.  Part  of  which  is  taken,  333.  He  re- 
torn*  to  Brest,  338.    Arrives  at  Louiabourg,  401. 

Mountjoy,  (Stuart)  viscount,  sent  to  the  Bastile,  9. 

Mulgrave  (Sheffield)  earl  of,  espouses  die  princess 
Anne's  interest,  48.  Retards  the  money  bills(  44. 
Gratified  with  a  pension,  and  created  marquis  of 
Normandy,  564,  note  K. 

Munden,  admiral.  Sir  John,  tried  and  acquitted,  but 
dismissed  the  sendee,  108. 

Munich,  count,  his  progress,  354,  358,  and  condem- 
nation, 371. 

Munster,  disputes  between,  and  Hanover,  334. 
Seised  by  the  French,  610.  Retaken  by  the  al- 
lies, 511. 

Murder,  an  act  for  the  prevention  of,  336,  note  3. 

Murders,  an  account  of  several,  570,  note  W;  483, 
530, 533,  035. 

Murphy,  lieutenant-colonel,  killed  at  Wandewash, 
500. 

Murray,  lord,  convenes  his  vassals,  who  disperse 
rather  than  fight  against  king  James,  8.  Created 
earl  of  TulHbardtae,  and  appointed  commissioner 
to  the  Scotch  parliament,  60. 

,  lord  Charles,  condemned,  and  reprieved, 

193. 


lord  George,  joins  the  young  chevalier, 
387. 

,  lord  John,  his  regiment  suffers  much  at 

TSconderoga,  446.  A  detachment  of  it  sent  to  the 
West  Indies,  493.  They  assist  in  taking  Guada- 
loupe,  404.    Sent  to  North  America,  406. 

-,  Mr.  his  charac:er,  306.    Promotes  the  bOl 


for  extending  the  military  laws  to  the  East  India 
company's  settlements,  840.     Created  attorney 
genera],  341 ;  lord  Mansfield,  lord  chief  justice  of< 
the  King's  Bench,  and  temporary  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  306. 

-,  hon.  Alexander,  proceedings  against,  333. 


Namur,  siege  and  capture  of,  by  ffce  confederate". 

50,  &c. 
Nanticoques,  Indians,  treaty  between  them  and  Use 

British  colonies,  406. 
Narsipore,  French  factory  at,  taken  by  captain 

Knox,  606.         % 
National  debt,  debates  on,  336.    Scheme  for  reduc- 
ing the  interest  of,  315.    Some  articles  of, 

sondated,  337.    Remarks  on  it,  531. 
Natter  ville,  lord,  proclamation  for 

him,  104. 
Naturalization  of   foreign  protectants,    bill   for* 

brought  in,  but  dropped,  51.    Passed,  163.    Re 

pealed,  170.-    Further  proceedings  on  the  bill  for, 

331 ,  and  on  that  of  the  Jews,  330, 339. 
Navigation,  remarks  on  die  freedom  of,  469. 
Navy,  plan  for  manning,  309, 433,  474. 
Negroes  make  an  insurrection  in  Jamaica,  541. 
Nevll,  admiral,  his  expedition  to  the  West 

74.    Death,  ib. 
Neutral  Islands,  motions  concerning,  309.    Part  of 

them  taken  possession  of  by  die  French,  311,  and 

evacuated,  in. 

Newburgh,  earl  of,  eludes  a  search,  35.        

Newcastle,  duke  of,  refuses  the  oaths  to  William 

and  Mary,  3. 
,  J.  Holies  (earl  of  Clare)  created  duke  of, 

564,  note  K,  and  lord  privy-seal,  130. 

-,  (Pelham)  duke  of,  ordered  to  stand  god- 


Procession  at  bis  releasement  from  Newgate,  333. 
Animosity  of  the  commons  towards  nun,  336. 
Proceedings  upon  a  pamphlet  en  tided  his  case, 
ib. 

-,  hon.  general  James,  nominated  to  com- 


mand, under  general  Wolfe,  against  Quebec,  498. 
His  operations  at  the  attack  of  the  intrenchments 
at  the  river  Montmorcnci,  500,  501.  He  is  de- 
tached up  that  river,  ib.  Forms  a  plan  for  land- 
ing the  troops  near  die  Heights  of  Abraham,  ib, 
and  assists  in  executing  it,  ib.  Conducts  the  left 
wing  at  the  batde  of  Quebec,  503,  where  he  acts 
bravely,  ib.  He  receives  the  thanks  of  the  house 
of  commons,  503.  Appointed  commander  at  Que- 
bec, ib.  His  vigilance  for  the  maintenance  of 
that  post,  and  the  reduction  of  Canada,  538.  His 
motives  for  giving  battle  to  tho  French,  530.  By 
whom  he  is  worsted,  ib;  but  obliges  tUem  to 
abandon  the  siege  of  Quebec  with  precipitation, 
540.  He  lands  at  Montreal,  541.  Publishes  mani- 
festos among  the  Canadians,  ib.  Co-operates  in 
the  reduction  of  Montreal,  ib. 

Musgrave,  Sir  Christopher,  his  character,  45.  Fav- 
ours the  prince  of  Wales's  succession,  89.  Cre- 
ated a  pnvy  counsellor,  104. 

Mutiny-bill,  proceedings  on,  307,  315,  330, 840,  570, 
note  WW.  388. 

Muy,  chevalier  de,  defeated  at  Warbourg,  548. 

Myine,  Mr.  his  plan  for  the  bridge  at  Black-Friars 
preferred,  535. 


N 


Nabob.— See  East  Indies. 

Nadasti,  general,  takes  Schweidnitz,  432. 

Nairn,  lord,  impeached  and  condemned,  194.    Set 

at  liberty  by  an  act  of  grace,  199. 
-'        ,  lord,  joins  the  young  chevalier,  387. 
•— ,  major,  executed  as  a  deserter,  193. 


father  to  the  prince  of  Wales's  son,  301.    Ap- 


pointed secretary  of  state,  333,  note  5. 
chancellor  of  the  university  of  Cambridge,  310. 
Presents  a  bill  for  a  regency  in  case  of  a  minor 
king,  331.  Proposes  the  repeal  of  the  act  for  die 
naturalisation  of  the  Jews,  340.  Resigns  the  seels, 
and  is  appointed  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  341. 
A  commissioner  of  that  board,  397. 
man  of  war  lost,  556. 


Newdlgate,  Sir  Roger,  his  motion  touching  the  re- 
peal of  the  Jews'  bill,  340. 

New-England,  a  general  description  of,  346. 

Newfoundland  ceded  to  Great  Britain,  178, 

New-Hampshire  described,  346. 

New-Jersey  described,  346.  Its  governor  and  de- 
puties assist  at  a  grand  treaty  with  the  Indians, 
496. 

Newport,  lord  viscount,  called  to  die  council-board 

_  by  king  William,  563,  note  A.  Excepted  in  king 
James's  pardon,  39,  note  8.  Created  earl  of  Bed- 
ford, 564,  note  K. 

Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  master  of  the  mint,  301. 

,  major,  left  commander  at  Goree,  448. 

New-York  described,  346.    Divisions  in  it,  347. 

Neynoe,  an  Irish  priest,  taken  into  custody,  314. 
Drowned  in  making  his  escape,  315. 

Niagara  fort  built,  338.  It  is  surrendered  to  Sir 
William  Johnson,  356. 

Nichols,  major,  wounded,  356. 

Nieuport,  communication  between  it  and  England 
interrupted,  418.  It  receives  a  French  garrison, 
ib. 

Nithsdale,  (Maxwell)  earl  of,  impeached  and  con- 
demned, 193-    Escapes,  194. 

Noailles,  mareschal  de,  worsted  at  Dettingen,  374. 
The  sick  and  wounded  on  the  field  of  battle  left  to 
his  care,  ib. 

Nonjurors,  their  rise,  3.  Arguments  for  and  against 
them,  38. 

Nor  bury,  captain,  his  bravery,  643. 

Norfolk,  duke  of,  committed  to  the  Tower,  314. 

Normanby,  (Sheffield)  marquis  of,  condemns  the 
treaty  of  partition,  03.  Appointed  lord  privy- 
seal,  104;  and  duke  of  Buckinghamshire,  566. 
note  U. 

Norris,  Sir  John,  sent  to  the  Baltic,  188,  368.  To 
Lisbon,  345.  Attempts  to  intercept  the  Ferret 
squadron,  359.  Makes  two  fruitless  expeditions 
towards  die  Spanish  coast,  366. 

North  and  Grey,  lords,  sent  to  the  Tower,  314. 

Nottingham,  earl  of,  appointed  secretary  of  state, 
3.  Excepted  in  king  James's  indemnity,  30,  note 
8.  Attempt  against  him,  44.  Discarded,  50.  Tote 
in  his  favour,  ib.  Starts  a  doubt  about  the  legal- 
ity of  the  parliament,  55.  note  7.  Objects  to 
the  words  rightful  and  lawful,  as  applied  to 
king  William,  66.  Opposes  the  bill  of  abjaratJoa, 
99.  Appointed  secretary  of  state,  104.  Vote  hi 
bis  favour,  130.  Resigns  die  seals,  133.  In  dan- 
ger of  the  Tower  for  reflecting  on  king  Wtttiam*a 
memory,  137.  Opposes  the  Union,  143.  Objects 
to  the  preliminaries  of  peace,  168.  Revives  the 
bill  against  occasional  conformity,  ib.    Appointed 
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O-fCetl*  defeated  and  taken  by  the  TooJeilDltter., 

Oimnfi  inr'cted  by  the  km*  of  PrnMia,  4W.  Some 
iwnDi  of  it,  4S*.    Tl»  dam  ofit  raced,  lb. 

OHfiufn^g  rirer,  two  ford  barm  on,  »r     Totou  by 

OHornlvfori,  Indiana,  make  ■  treaty  with  the  Bri- 
tiah  colonic.,  4M. 

Omitow,  Arthur,  mo,  chtwn  .peaker  of  tlio  honao 
of  common*,  ne,  144.  MT,  to*. 

Ontario,  lake,  dewribed,  U7. 

,  fort,  taken  by  the  French,  sf  4. 

Ormnrr,  William  Henry,  prince  of,  arrive.  In  Bor- 
land,   MO.      Mairie*    the   prince**    Ame,  Ml. 


■chad,  M,  and  *c- 


operetioni  at  Viio,  St.    Lord  lteutcn ant  of  Ire- 
rand,  110,  i«i.    General  In  Handera.  In. 
■trictnd  from   acttna   offend  rely,   IB.,  ITS,     -  — 

and  Bnurea,  lb.     DiainiMtd,  1M.    Impeached  and 
"  attainted,  188,    Dlanppolntad  In  an  attempt  upon 

England,  MS. 
Oryhan't  fund,  in  Ionian,  eitaMiehed  by  act  ol 

parliament,  81. 
Orpktt,  French  man  of  war,  talon,  430. 
Orrery,  (Boyle)  earl  of,  committed  to  the  Tower, 

Orterw,  Sir  Deatett,  aninuiln  in  Near-York  con. 
coming  hi*  iaitmctinn*,   MI.     Hia  death,  H>. 


,  When—a  of,  ndeiToi 

race  batween  England  a 

Hor  death  and  character^ 

Orftrd,  (Raaao!)  earl  of,  <n> 

Sttad,  or],     Scheme  to   ra.i»  .■»■  w 
admiralty,  I4T.     Re.bjna,  1W. 
,  (Wulpole)  earl  of,   enquiry  into  hia 

Ortjtatnme,  Frenchman  or  war,  deaTroyed, 
Orbit),  George  Hamilton,  created  eerf  of,  id,  .-,.- 
3.     Embark*  with  the  duke  of  Marlhoroorb  fur 

UnlltaJ    i«. 

sras 

-,  IflBk-PUlrp,  duke  of,  eariee  In 

under  M.  d'Etrfe.,  411. 
Orwnmd,  dole  of,  take*  poueailon   of  B 


He  recetlee  the  thank*  of  the 
atlon  HN*M    It  and    Enaland 


Saal  India  company  oreoted,    218.     Soa- 

pended,  tat,  and  dlaaolTad,  UQ. 
OtKrald,  Mr.  nrroa  the  naceaaity  of  a  milida  la  Soot. 

land,  BM. 

Omiefo  deaerfW,  Mo.    Nefhwt  in  not  forUlyinjil, 


notforUlyina-il, 
by  the  Preach, 


Otlomim  ■parte,  m  man  of  war  belonglne  to,  taken 

and  eonreyed  to  Malta,  344. 
OHrktrltt,  or  d'An-oranerqae,  arooiuled  by  Una 

William  muter  of  the  home,  I.    Make*  u  at- 

tempt  upon  th*  Preach  line*,  lis. 
Onrrr,  captain,  deetroyi  a  Preach  priratser,  MS. 
Oxford,  unirertity,  reaaoni  orklniit  la  adttreaeinr, 

the  Unit,  Itr.    Sererrtieo  oicrcieed  npon  iome  of 

ite  .rodent*,  310.     It*  addroaaee  rejected,  ib-     la- 

•t»ll«n"oii  at,  491. 

(Harioy)oarlof, 

Oi/ertlMrt 

Pockingttm,  Sir  John,  hii  ipooih,  142. 

Palatine,  Charts.  Theodore 

acheme  for  Hecdnff  the 

Roman*,  916 :  hot  enaaavt  hi*  veto  for  electnu 
fann  en  certain  condition*,  9M,  «8.  Many  of  hia 
troopa  deaert  from  the  army  of  the  empire,  417. 

Pulotlnci,  lotse  Bfainat  their  invito™,  119. 

PaUtottl,  marqni*  de,  hanged  for  murder,  Ml. 

Pains,  Mr.  the  Imperial  miniate*,  hi.  memorial. 


ji  John,  defeated  near  Ttcenderocn, 


Ptrllnmanlarn  pracredirurr,  wilLlll  III,  and 
MiJir,  1,  s,  4,  It,  IT,  Id.  k,  n,  41,  so,  04._ 
Williu    "•     "—    —  m.  It,  TT,  ft,  81,  84, 


Parma,  duke  of,  10*  death,  in. 

,  Philip,  duke  of,  Job*  In  a  defenafre  letgoo 

with  the  emperor,  kinr  of  Sardinia,  «c.  «B.  Re- 
mark* on  an  article  at  the  peace  at  Ali-U-Cbn- 

PaTtUtoUrtatill  .lined,  81,  87.  Generally  dlu. 
fTiwahlo  to  all  Europe,  88.  Condemned  by  the 
RoalI.li  parliament,  03. 

Pattriat,  William,  projector  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land", 8],  sad  of  the  Scotti.h  African  company, 

Patmugtt  reetored  In  Scotland,  170. 
Patten,  captain,  reinforce.  O.weeo,  1TI. 
Pent,  colooel,  arreeted,  1«. 
.  Rot.  Mr.  William,  uecnted,  IBS. 

Marlborough,   ITS.     Oppo.r.  the  lephranlal  act, 
IH. 
-,  earl,  tab  motion  afiuut  the  klui'i  (oint  "> 

Punnet  fun,  Mr.  an  army  *| 
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Pawnbroker*,  an  act  tor  the  licensing  of,  826.  Bill 
brought  in  for  the  restriction  of,  827.  An  act 
passed  for  that  purpose,  888. 

Paxton,  Mr.  Nicholas,  committed  to  Newgate,  980. 

Payne,  Nevil,  manages  a  scheme  for  king  James's 
restoration,  18.    His  fidelity,  ib. 

Pay  ton,  captain,  his  narrow  escape,  488. 

Peerage  bill,  proceedings  on,  285, 107. 

Pelham,  Sir  Thomas,  created  lord,  14%. 

■ ,  Henry,  esq.  his  character,  233,  808.    His 

defence  of  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  814.  His 
speeches  on  the  reduction  of  the  interest  of  the 
national  debt,  815.  Remarks  on  bis  parliamqn 
tary  proceedings,  317.  He  supports  the  general 
naturalisation-bill,  821.  Opposes  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  for  repealing  the  Jews'  act,  340 ;  and  a 
motion  for  repealing  a  former  act  in  favour  of 
that  people,  ib.    His  death,  341. 

Pembroke,  earl  of,  appointed  lord  privy-seal,  864. 
note  H.  One  of  the  plenipotentiaries  at  Ryswick, 
78.'  President  of  the  council,  101,  note  4.  Re- 
fuses a  pension  at  his  dismission  from  the  office 
of  lord  high-admiral,  104.  President  of  the  coun- 
cil, and  ambassador  to  Holland,  131.  Lord- 
lieutenant  of  Ireland,  147.  Lord  high-admiral,  163. 

Pensions  exkd.  Place*,  bills  passed  concerning,  278, 
476. 

Penn,  W.  engages  in  a  plot  to  restore  King  James, 
47. 

Pennsylvania  described,  846.  Disagreement  be- 
tween its  goTernor  and  assembly,  847.  Its  gov- 
ernor and  deputies  assist  at  a  treaty  with  divers 
Indian  nations,  406. 

Pepperel,  Sir  William,  assists  in  the  reduction  of 
Cape  Breton,  286.  Appointed  to  the  command  of 
a  regiment,  848. 

Perkins,  Sir  William,  tried  and  executed,  66. 

Perth  (Drummond)  duke  of,  joins  the  young  cheva- 
lier, 287. 

Pestilential  fever  from  the  contagion  of  the  sessions 

'    of  the  old  Bailey.  318. 

Peter,  csar,  travels  in  disguise,  76.  Defeated  at 
Narva  by  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  102,  note  7. 
Rupture  between  him  and  king  George  I.  900. 
Favours  the  king  of  Sweden's  designs  in  favour 
of  the  chevalier,  106;  200.  His  generosity  to 
the  English,  213.  His  death,  220.— See  Charles 
XII. 

Peterborough,  (If  ordaunt)  earl  of,  impeached,  17. 

• ,  earl  of,  his  progress  in  Spain,  182, 

188.  His  conduct  scrutinised  and  vindicated, 
148.  Appointed  ambassador  to  Sicily,  180.  Ar- 
rested in  Italy,  for  which  an  apology  is  made  by 
the  pope,  667,  note  It. 

Peyton,  commodore,  his  conduct  in  the  East  Indies, 
206. 

,  ensign,  an  affecting  anecdote  of,  679,  note 

3U. 

Pharos*  Cawn  appointed  naib  of  Surat,  607. 

Philadelphia  described,  846. 

Philip,  duke  of  Anjou,  succeeds  to  the  throne  of 
Spain,  00.  Renounces  the  crown  of  Prance,  173, 
.  176.  Treaty  between  him  and  Great  Britain,  180. 
His  remonstrance  against  Sir  George  B  vug's  con- 
duct, 208.  War  between  him  and  England,  204. 
Accedes  to  the  quadruple  alliance,  206.  Abdi- 
cates the  throne,  217,  which  he  resumes,  and  con- 
cludes an  alliance  with  the  emperor,  218.  Treaties 
between  him  and  England,  222,  220,  232.  His 
manifesto,  257.  War  between  England  and  him, 
SOB.    His  death,  304,  note  1. 

,  Don.  his  progress  in  Italy,  271,  376, 283, 286, 
286. 

Philip*,  Sir  John,  his  motion  concerning  voting  for 
members  of  parliament,  432. 

,  captain,  contributes  to  the  victory  at  Min- 
den,  081,  note  8  X,  and  at  Warbourg,  648. 

Phipp*,  Sir  Constantine,  disgraced  at  court,  186, 
and  honoured  at  Oxford.  187. 

Pigot,  governor,  his  prudent  conduct  at  Madras, 

Piraeiet  committed  by  the  English  privateers,  440. 
Law  concerning  the  trial  of,  474. 

Pirates  punished,  481. 

PUtsligo,  lord,  joins  the  young  chevalier,  288. 

Pitt,  Mr.  John,  his  report  concerning  the  Ameri- 
can iron.  880. 

— ,  William,  esq.  signalises  himself  in  the  house 
of  commons,  246,  286, 260,  280.  Appointed  vice 
treasurer  of  Ireland,  and  paymaster  of  the  forces, 
J04.  One  of  Mr.  Felham's  partisans,  806.  Op- 
the  seaoOcers  being  heard  by  council,  887. 


Part  of  his  speech  on  the  mutiny-bill,  8*8 ;  in 
vindication  of  the  ministry,  320.  He  opposes  Gem 
reduction  of  the  number  of  seamen,  ib.  Supports 
the  general  naturalisation  bill,  381.  Opposes  a} 
amendment  in  the  bill  for  repealing  the  Jews* 
act,  840,  and  a  motion  for  repealing  a  former  act 
in  their  favour,  ib.  His  motion  in  favour  of  the 
Chelsea  pensioners,  340.  He  opposes  a  dauwe  in 
favour  of  Hanover,  360.  Is  dismissed  from  hie 
office  of  paymaster,  ib.  Appointed  secretary  of 
state,  and  brings  a  message  m  favour  of  German 
mercenaries,  386,  and  one  concerning  admiral 
Byng,  384.  He  and  his  friends  are  placed  in  the 
administration,  806.  Commanded  to  resign,  ib. 
Receives  honourable  testimonies  from  the  people 
of  tbeir  approbation  of  his  conduct,  807.     Ho  is 

•  restored  to  his  office,  ib. 

Pittsburg,  fort  du  Quesne  so  denominated,  447. 
Improvements  made  there,  by  general  Stanwix, 
688. 

Plate,  dealers  in,  taxes  upon,  429,  476. 

Play-house  act,  proceedings  upon,  260. 

Plunket,  Mr.  John,  proceedings  against  him,  918. 

Pocoek,  admiral,  assists  in  the  reduction  of  Chaa- 
dernagore,  404.  Succeeds  to  the  chief  conasnand 
of  the  fleet,  449.  Worsts  M.  d'Apche,  ib.  Trias 
three  of  his  captains,  ib.  Defeats  M.  d'Apche  a 
second  time,  ib. ;  who  leaves  him  die  sovereignty 
of  the  Indian  seas,  ib.  He  worsts  him  a  third 
time,  and  maintains  the  sovereignty  of  the  In- 
dian ocean,  607. 

Poets,  eminent,  an  account  of,  690. 

Polntis,  admiral  de,  blocks  up  Gibraltar,  138. 

Poland,  factions  in,  concerning  the  Russians,  487. 
and  proceedings  in  the  diet  of,  concerning  them 
and  the  election  of  a  duke  of  Courland,  461 .  '  In- 
vaded by  the  Prussians,  512, 513.  Result  of  its 
diet,  556.— See  Augustus  III. 

Poltvorth,  lord,  distinguishes  himself  in  the  opposi- 
tion, 246, 240. 

Pondicherry  French  East  India  settlement,  mnsi 
cessful  attempt  on,  by  admiral  Boscawen, 
Its  reduction,  556. 

French  Indiaman  taken,  400. 


Poor,  resolutions  concerning,  470. 
those  resolutions,  ib.— See  Servants. 

Pope  Innocent  XI.  his  death  and  character,  16, 

Benedict  XIV.  his  death  and  character,  403. 

Clement  XIII.  elected.  463.    His  character, 

ib.     Difference  between  aim  and  the  king  of 
Portugal,  644. 

Porteu*,  captain  John,  hanged  at  Edinburgh,  847. 
Proceedings  in  the  house  of  commons  on  nut 
affair,  240. 

Porter,  captain,  wounded  in  his  engagement  with 
the  Florissant,  485. 

Portland,  (Bentinck)  earl  of,  groom  of  the  stole  and 
keeper  of  the  privy-purse,  2.  King  Wflliam^i 
grant  to  him  addressed  against  by  the  commons, 
64.  Settles  the  articles  of  peace  with  France,78. 
Sent  ambassador  to  France,  78.  Resigns  Us  em- 
ployments, 80.  Signs  the  first  partition  treaty, 
81.    Impeached  and  acquitted,  04. 

Portmore,  (Collier)  earl  of,  appointed  general  ia 
Spain,  162. 

Portsmouth,  conflagration  at,  636. 

Portugal,— Be*  John  and  Joseph. 

Poet  fine*,  act  concerning,  578,  note  3  R. 

Potter,  Mr.  introduces  the  register  bill,  881. 

Poultowa,  battle  of,  157. 

Potvis,  (Herbert)  duke  of,  accompanies  king  James 
II.  to  Ireland,  664,  note  E.  Committed  to  the 
Tower.  102. 

Prague  invested  by  the  king  of  Prussia,  489.  The 
siege  of  it  raised,  411. 

Prelacy  abolished  in  Scotland,  7. 

Presbyterians,  king  William's  efforts  in  their  fav- 
our, 7.  They  prosecute  the  episcopalians  most 
violently,  16, 10, 28.  They  take  umbrage  at  king 
William,  83.  Oppose  the  act  of  toleration,  113, 
Acts  passed  unfavourable  for  them,  177,  183.  Ia* 
dulging  to  them,  204. 

Preston,  (Graham)  viscount  of,  proclamation  for 
apprehending  hhn,  23.  He  conspires  against  the 
government,  87.  Obtains  a  pardon,  AS.  Coav 
mitted  to  Newgate.  88 ;  but  released,  ib. 

Pretender  (The).— Vide  Chevalier  de  St.  George. 

PrideauM,  general,  killed  at  Niagara,  408. 

Prince  Edward  French  frigate  destroyed,  642. 
1  George  man  of  war  burned  at  sea,  486. 

Prior,  Mr.  sent  to  Fontainbleau,  167.  Taken  into 
custody,  180.  <     ' 
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Pritchard,  captain,  his  success,  5*. 

Privateers,  English,  piracies  committed  by,  440. 
Regulation*  with  respect  to  them,  474. 

Prize  money,  act  concerning,  697. 

Proceedings  in  parliament— See  Parliamentary 
proceedings. 

Proclamation  act  against  rioters,  190. 

Protector  fire-ship  lost,  990. 

Protestant  religion,  remarks  on  the  preservation  of 
it  being  made  a  pretext  for  the  continental  war, 
437,  429   404. 

Protestants  in  Ireland  oppressed,  IS. 

Prudent,  French  man  of  waiydeatroyed,  445. 

Prussia — See  Frederic*  111.  Henry,  Ferdinand. 

Public  houses,  laws  for  the  regulation  of,  390,  890, 
note  5 ;  888. 

PuUeney.  Daniel,  esq.  his  arguments  against  the 
bill  prohibiting  loans  to  foreign  princes,  230. 

— — ,  William,  esq.  some  account  of  his  con- 
duct in  parliament,  173.  Appointed  secretary  at 
war,  186.  Resigns,  197.  His  conduct  in  parlia- 
ment, 219, 118,  296,  233,  239.  His  name  struck 
out  ox  the  list  of  privy-counsellors,  lb.  His  con- 
duct in  parliament,  241,  298.  Created  earl  of 
Bath,  208. 

Punishments,  reflections  on,  327, 939. 

Q. 

Quakers,  their  solemn  affirmation  allowed  instead 
of  an  oath,  909,  note  O.    Further  indulged,  214. 
Fate  of  their  petition  against  tithes,  240. 
Quarantine  act,  an  account  of,  329. 
Quarendon,  lord,  joins  in  the  opposition.  209. 
Quebec,  the  siege  of  it  planned,  490.    Remarks  on 
that   scheme,   ib.     Account   of  the   expedition 
against,  and  reduction  of,  498.    Precautions  taken 
for  its  defence  by  general  Murray,  939.    It  is  be- 
sieged by  the  French,  ib.,  who  are  obliged  to  re- 
tiro  with  precipitation,  ib. 
Queenborough  man  of  war  lost,  990. 
Queensberry,  (Douglas)  doke  of,  assists  at  the  pro- 
clamation of  king  William  and  queen  Mary  in 
Scotland,  7.     Appointed   high-commissioner  of 
the    Scottish  parliament,  109,  and  secretary  of 
Mate  in  Scotland,  112.    Opens  the  parliament 
there,   113.    His  conduct  there,  ib.,  114.    Made 
lord  privy-seal  in  Scotland,  129.    Opens  the  par- 
liament there,  as  high-commissioner,  140.     De- 
fends the  union,  141,    Created  duke  of  Dover, 
140.    Appointed  secretary  of  state  for  8cotland, 
193. 

,  duke  of,  petitions  against  the  election 
at  the  Scottish  peers,  244. 
Quo  Warranto,  writs  of,  inquiry  instituted  concern- 
.  mg,  17,  25. 


R. 


for 


Baine,  Mr.  Henry,  an  account  of  his  hospital, 
poor  maidens,  409. 

Raisonnable,  French  matt  of  war,  taken,  430. 

Ramillies  man  of  war  wrecked,  937. 

Ramsay,  general,  his  bravery  at  Namur,  00. 

Randan,  duke  de,  his  generous  and  humane  conduct 
in  Hanover,  492. 

Ranelagh,  (Cole)  earl  of,  scheme  against  him,  82. 
Expelled  the  house  of  commons  for  misapplying* 
public  money,  111. 
.  Rat  cliff,  Charles,  esq.  titular  earl  of  Derwentwater, 
beheaded,  294. 

Ratisbon,  arret  of  the  evangelical  body  at,  in  fav- 
our of  Brandenburg,  Hanover,  Ac.  with  the  em- 
peror's answer  to  it,  919.  Complaints  exhibited 
m  the  diet  at,  990. 

Redoubtable,  French  man  of  war,  burned,  480. 

Register-bill  of  births,  Ac.  proceedings  on,  331. 

Register  t,  public,  of  conveyances,  bul  for  keeping, 
proposed  but  rejected,  432. 

Reid,  general,  conducts  an  Austrian  corps  at  Tor- 
gau,  999. 

Resolution,  man  of  war,  lost,  488. 

Revel,  a  fire  at,  912. 

Revenue,  public  and  royal,  settled  distinctly,  9. 

Revolution,  the  state  of  affairs  after  it,  1. 
Richelieu,  duke  de,  account  of  his  siege  and  reduc- 
tion of  St.  PhQip's  Castle,  308.  He  supersedes 
the  niareschal  D*Etn*es  in  Germany,  418.  Pene- 
trates into  the  Prussian  dominions  with  the  army, 
414 ;  which  commits  great  disorders,  418.  Levies 
contributions  in  Halberstadt,  420.  Favours  Sou- 
bise's  retreat,  421.    He  expostulates  with  Prince 


Ferdinand  on  the  rcaiseiiilinng  the  Hanoverians* 

420.    His  proceedings  at  ZeU,  ib.    He  fixes  bis 

head-quarters  at  Hanover,  ib.    He  is  superseded 

by  the  count  de  Clermont,  492. 
Richmond  (Lenox)  duke  of,  a  munificent  patron  of 

genius,  470.    His  behaviour  at  Minden  approved 

by  prince  Ferdinand,  981,  note  3  X. 
Riot  act  passed,  190. 
Riots  in  different  parts  of  England,  810,  814,  338 

871,384,400,408. 
- — in  Ireland,  .480. 
Ripperda,  duke  de,  disgraced,  220. 
Robbers,  their  audaciousness,  231. 
Robinson,    bishop  of  Bristol,    plenipotentiary  a 

Utrecht,  171. 
,  Sir  Thomas,  one  of  the  plenipotentiaries 

at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  382. 
— ■ ,  appointed  secretary  of  state, 

841.    Resigns  the  seals,  and  is  made  master  of 

the  wardrobe,  300. 
,  George,  esq.  absconds,  234.    Expelled  the 

house  of  commons  for  his  part  in  the  frauds  on 

the  Charitable  Corporation,  239. 
Roche/ort,  account  or  the  expedition  against,  897. 
Rochester,  (Laurence  Hyde)  earl  or,   a  soheme 

against  him,  32V    Starts  a  doubt  of  the  legality  of 

•  the  parliament,  90,  note  7.  Proposes  altering  the 
words,  rightful  and  lawful,  as  applied  to  kins; 
William,  00.  ''Appointed  lord-lieutenant  of  In* 
land,  90.  Thwarts  king  William,  98.  Continued 
in  his  government  of  Ireland  by  queen  Anne, 
104.  Proposes  that  the  English  should  act  only 
as  auxiliaries  in  the*  war  against  France,  ib.  Re- 
signs the  government  of  Ireland,  112.  Opposes 
the  union,  148.  Appointed  president  of  the  coun- 
cil, 102.    His  death,  104. 

Rockingham,  Lewis  lord,  created  an  earl,  199, 
note  2.   . 

Rodney,  admiral,  bombards  Havre-de-Grace,  489. 
Destroys  some  vessels  on  the  coast  of  France, 
943. 

Rollo,  lord,  takes  possession  of  the  bland  o*  St. 
John,  440.    Disarms  the  Canadians,  941. 

Roman-catholics,  of  Ireland,  their  loyalty,  489. 

Romans,  proceedings  for  electing  the  archduke 
Joseph  king  of  the,  318,  324,  828. 

Rooke,  Sir  George,  a  fleet  of  merchant  ships  under 
his  convoy  attacked  and  partly  destroyed  by  the 
French,  48.  Miscarries  in  a  design  against  the 
Toulon  squadron,  73.  His  expedition  to  Cadis, 
108.    To  Vigo,  ib.    Takes  Gibraltar,  120.    Worsts 

•  the  French  fleet  off  Magala,  127.  Laid  aside, 
128. 

Rooktcood,  Mr.  his  trial  and  execution,  07. 
Rosene,  his  horrid  cruelty  at  the  siege  of  London* 

deny,  10. 
Rothes,  earl  of,  his  motions  concerning  a.successor 

to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  113, 122. 

,  earl  of,  signalizes  himself,  at  Roucoux,  299. 

Rouilli,  M.  his  letter  to  Mr.  Fox,  304. 
Rous,  captain,  his  proceedings  in  America,  894. 
Rowley,  captain,  destroys  the  Oriflamme,  490. 
Royal  assurance  company  established,  208. 
Ruwu—See  Spirituous  liquors  and  Sugar  colonies. 
Russet,  admiral,  defeats  the  French  fleet  off  La 

Hogue,  80.    Examined  and  acquitted,  43.    Dis- 

Sutes  between  the  two  houses  concerning  him, 
>.  Appointed  first  commissioner  of  the  admiral- 
ty, 904,  note  K.  Relieves  Barcelona,  01.  Bom- 
bards Palamos,  ib.  Disappoints  a  threatened  in- 
vasion, 85.  Created  earl  of  Orford,  70,  note  3. 
■'  ••  ,  colonel,  commands  a  body  of  Dutch  troops 
against  the  Enslish  and  East  India  company, 
907. 
'Russians,  ordered  to  assist  the  Queen  of  Hungary, 
400.  Their  progress  stopped,  ib.  They  block  up 
the  Prussian  ports  in  the  Baltic,  410.  Quicken 
their  motions,  ib.  Take  Memel,  ib.  Advance 
against  Prussia,  418.  Skirmish  with  the  Prus- 
sians, ib.  Attacked  by  marescbal  Lehwald,  419. 
Make  a  hasty  retreat  from  the  Prussian  terri- 
tories, ib.;  which  they  re-enter,  490.  Are  defeated 
at  Zorndorf.  497.  Their  barbarities  in  the  Prus- 
sian dominions,  ib.,  879,  note  8  O.  Miscarry  in 
their  attempt  upon  Colberg,  400.  Defeat  the 
Prussians  at  ZuUichau,  918,  and  at  Cunersdorf, 
ib.  Part  of  them  detached  into  Pomerania,  981 ; 
which  they  evacuate,  992.  They  begin  their  march 
towards  Silesia,  ib.  Their  motions,  ib.,  993.  A 
detachment  of  them  make  an  irruption  into 
Brandenburg,  ib. ;  and  possess  themselves  of 
Berlin,  ib     Invest  Colberg  by  sea  and  land,  fh. 
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Rmtoski,  veltmareschal  omt  the  kmg  of  Poland*! 

letter  to  bin  concerning  me  Saxon  amy,  571, 

note  8  C. 
Ryder,  Sir  Dudley,  appointed  lord  chief  justice  of 

the  king's  beach,  341. 
fiyswick,  article  of  the  peace  signed  at,  7f . 


157. 
179.    Death, 
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Sacheverel,  Dr.  Henry,  proceedings 
Honours  paid  him,  103.  Promoted, 
223,  note  5. 

SackoUU,  colonel  Edward,  proclamation  lor  appre- 
hending him,  23. 

• .  lord  George,  appointed  with  others  to 

inquire  into  the  miscarriage  of  the  expedition 
against  Rochefbrt,  806.  Attends  the  doke  of 
Marlborough  in  the  attempt  upon  St.  Maloee, 
437,  and  goes  with  him  to  Germany,  418.  Ani- 
mosity between  him  and  prince  Ferdinand,  010. 
His  situation  at  Minden,  ib.    Popular  clamour 

S[ainst  him,  330.  His  address  to  the  public,  ib. 
e  demands  a  ceurtmartial,  ib.  Substance  of 
the  charge  against  him,  ib.  Particulars  of  bis 
defence,  331.  Remarks  on  his  defence,  331. 
Sentence  of  Hie  court-martial,  333. 

Bail-cloth,  acts  concerning,  310,  420,  374,  note  s  M. 
525. 

Satabatxbtg,  subah  of  Decan,  oencludea  a  treaty 
with  the  English  East  India-company,  300. 

Salisbury ,oui  of,  impeached,  17.  False  informa- 
tion against  bim,  ib. 

Sail,  proposal  for  making,  in  America,  442,  note  8. 

Saner  oft,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  refuses  to  con- 
secrate Dr.  Burnet,  but  grants  a  commission  to 
others,  S.  Absents  himself  from  parliament,  3. 
Refuses  the  oaths  to  king  William  and  queen 
Mary,  is  suspended,  and  deprived,  10. 

Sanctuaries  for  debt  m  London  abolished,  73, 210. 

Sanderson,  Sir  Thomas,  substdnce  of  bis  speech 
against  the  convention  with  Spain,  253. 

Sandwich,  (Montague)  earl  of,  distinguishes  himself 
by  bis  opposition  to  the  ministerial  measures, 
and  the  keeping  of  Hanoverians  in  British  pay, 
201,  272.  278.  One  of  the  plenipotentiaries  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  302. 

Sandys,  S.  esq.  his  motions  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons, 241, 240,  254,  201 .  Appointed  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  dec.  208.  Opposes  the  motion  for 
the  repeal  of  the  septennial  act,  200. 

■  ■  -,  lord,  his  remarks  on  the  bill  for  the  herring- 
ushery{  310. 

Santos,  isles  of,  comprised  in  the  capitulation  of 
Guadeloupe,  4*5. 

Sardinia,  Charles  Emanuel,  king  of,  mounts  the 
throne,  220.  Imprisons  his  father,  238.  Joins 
with  France  and  Spain  against  the  emperor,  240. 
Declares  in  favour  of  the  queen  of  Hungary,  203. 
—See  Charles. 

Sarxfield,  colonel,  (earl  of  Lucan)  intercepts  king 
W  Uiam's  convoy,  23.  Surrenders  Limerick  upon 
honourable  terms,  31. 

Saumareg,  captain,  his  success,  427, 440. 

Saunders,  admiral,  supersedes  admiral  West,  308. 
Sails  to  Cape  Breton,  408.  Steers  up  the  river 
St.  Laurence,  400.  His  fleet  endangered  by  a 
storm,  and  the  enemy's  fire-ships,  ib.  His  opera- 
tions in  reducing  Quebec,  500,  501.  Thanks  of 
the  house  of  commons  voted  to  him,  503.  He  re. 
turns  to  England,  ib. 

Savoy,  cuke  of.  Joins  the  confederacy  against 
France,  24.  Invades  Dauphine,  38.  Detached 
from  the  confederates,  08.  Engages  in  an  alliance 
with  France  and  Spain,  02.  Concludes  a  treaty 
with  the  emperor,  117.  Becomes  a  king  of  Sicily, 
178,  and  Sardinia,  201. 

-  ■  ■  ,  dutcbess  of,  protests  against  the  Hanover 
succession,  02. 

Man-bridge,  Mr.  expelled  the  house  of  commons, 
210. 

Saxe,  count  de,  appointed  commander  of  the  troops 
designed  for  an  invasion  of  England  in  favour  of 
the  chevalier  de  St.  George,  270.  His  progress 
in  the  Netherlands,  282. 285,  204. 

Saxe-Gotha,  Frederick  111.  duke  of,  furnishes  his 
troops  for  the  defence  of  Hanover,  411.  His 
capital  taken  by  the  Imperialists  and  French, 
420.  Contributions  raised  at,  by  the  Prussians. 
512. 

• ,  Hfldburghausen,  prince  of,  assembles  . 

the  army  of  the  empire,  410.  Joins  the  prince  of 
Soubise,  ib.    Defeated  at  Rosbach,  421.  \ 


Saxony.— 

Scalping  described,  304,  note  0. 

ScarsdatCt  (Leak)  earl  of,  eludes  a  search,  39. 

Schism,  bill  to  prevent  the  growth  of,  ■eased,  131. 

Repealed,  204. 
Schmettau,  count,  the  Prussian  general,  bsune  the 

suburbs  of  Dresden,  490. 
Schomberg,  captain,  his  operation*  in  the  river  St. 

9e,340. 

-,  mareschal  de,  created  master  of  the 


ordnance,  2,  and  colonel  of  Dunlmrtmrls  regi- 
ment, 3.  Gem  a  present  from  the  pBilmawan  of 
one  hundred  thousand  pounds,  beside  ■  an  annual 
pension,  5.  Lands  in  Ireland,  14.  His  death 
and  character,  21. 

,  duke  of,  commands  a  body  of  Yaudots 
in  English  pay,  20.  Miscarries  in  a  design  ujam 
Dauphine,  88.  Invites  the  French  to  take  up 
arms  for  king  William,  ib. 

Schuyler,  colonel,  slowness  of  his  regiment.  357 

SchteddniU  taken  by  the  Auetriana,422.    lnvei 
and  taken  by  the  Prussians,  423, 405. 

Schwerin  city  bombarded  and  pillaged  by  the 
sians,  513. 

,  mareschal,  conducts  a  Prussian  corps  in- 
to Bohemia,  408.    Killed  near  Prague,  400. 

Scot,  Sir  Edward,  his  defence  of  Kinsale,  24. 

Scotch  brigade  in  the  Dutch  service,  an  act  con- 
cerning, 302. 

Scotland,  pronoeriings  of  the  convention  there,  0, 
7.  Of  the  parliament,  8,  10,  40,  38,  00,  83, 103, 
113,  122, 120, 140.  Laws  relating  to  the  forfeited 
estates  in,  320,  674,  note  3  M.  Alarm  in,  of  a 
French  descent,  480,  330. 

• ,  attempt  to  establish  a  militia  there,  323. 


earl  of 


New  acts  concerning  treason,  and  disarming  the 
Highlanders  mere,  527. 

Scottish  peers,  their  eldest  sons  rendered  incapable 
of  sitting  in  the  British  house  of  commons,  133 ; 
and  themselves  of  being  peers  of  Great  Britain, 
108.    A  libel  against  them  censured,  181. 

Scroop,  captain,  assists  in  the  defence  of  Saint  Phi- 
lip's fort,  308. 

Sea-oncers,  fund  established  for  the  relief  of  their 
widows.  320. 

Seamen,  bill  for  registering  them,  258,  200.  Pro- 
gress of  a  bill  relating  to  them,  307.  Bill  for 
keeping*  a  certain  number  of,  registered,  in  pay, 
300.  Bill  brought  in  for  the  better  payment  of 
their  wages,.  300 ;  and  passed,  431.  Scheme  for 
registering  them,  432.  Bill  concerning  their  prise 
and  bounty-money,  527. 

Seafield,  (Ogilvie)  earl  of,  appointed  chancellor  of 
Scotland,  112.  His  practices  to  promote  tho 
union,  141.  Supports  the  bill  against  the  bishop 
of  Rochester.  215. 

Seaforth,  (Mackenzie)  earl  of,  accompanies  Ji 
the  lid.  to  Ireland,  504  note  E.  Joins  the  ea 
Mar,  103.    Lands  in  the  Highlands,  203. 

Selkirk,  earl  of,  discarded,  112, 

Senecas,  Indians,  treaty  between  the  British  ceh> 

;  nies  and  them,  400. 

Senegal,  expedition  to,  443. 

Septennial  act  passed,  105.  Motions  to  repeal  It, 
241,  200. 

Servants,  clause  relating  to  the  settlement  of,  432. 

Seymour,  Sir  Edward,  remonstrates  against  general 
Ludlow's  being  in  England,  10.  Scheme  against 
him,  32.  Removed  from  the  treasury,  504,  note 
K.  Objects  to  the  words  rightful  and  laorjul 
as  applied  to  king  William,  00.  Exerts  himself 
in  detecting  corruption,  01.  His  sentiments  o. 
the  partition  treaty,  03.  Appointed  comptroUei 
of  the  household,  104     Dismissed,  122. 

Shebbeare,  Dr.  his  trial,  408. 

Shepherd,  James,  tried  for  a  scheme  to  ansnsainifa 

;  king  George  II.  and  executed,  201. 

Sheridan.  Sir  Thomas,  attends  the  young  chevalier 
to  Scotland,  287. 

Sheriffs,  reflections  on  their  power  in  j^rflamrn 
tary  returns,  340. 

Sherlock,  Dr.  complies  with  the  new  government 
28. 

Shippen,  William,  esq.  his  speech  against  a  supply 
107.    Sent  to  the  Tower,  201.    His  bouse  searched, 
214.    His  character,  225.    His  speeches  in  parlia- 
ment, ib. 

Ships,  list  of,  lost,  taken,  and  destroyed,  by  the 
English  and  French  during  the  war,  502. 

Shipureck,  an  act  concerning.  320. 

Shirley,  governor,  appointed  to  the  command  of 
a  regiment,  348.    His  son  killed,  355.    He  sue 
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to  the  oomnind  of  the  army  in  North- 
AHn7*«ca,  855.  Gelt  the  command  of  an  expedition 
against  Niagara,  ib.,  377.  Arrives  at  Oswego,  ib. ; 
-where  he  orders  two  forts  to  be  began,  ib, ;  and 
returns  to  Albany,  ib.  He  is  succeeded  by  gen- 
eral Abererombie,  37  L 

Shovel,  Sir  Cloudesley,  bombards  Dunkirk  and 
Calais,  52,67.  Sails  to  .the  Mediterranean,  117. 
CommAnds  the  fleet  at  the  redaction -of  Barce- 
lona, 13*2.  Sails  with  a  reinforcement  to  king 
Charles  VI.  130.  Wrecked  on  the  rocks  of  Scilly, 
145. 

8hower,  Sir  Bartholomew,  pleads  for  Sir  John  Fen- 
wick,  71. 

Shrewsbury,  earl  of,  appointed  secretary  of  state, 
2.  Resigns  his  office,  20.  Appointed  a  secretary 
of  state,  50.  Created  a  duke,  504,  note  K.  Scheme 
against  him,  72.  Appointed  loid-cbnnwerlafn, 
101,  note  4,  162.  Ambassador  to  France,  170. 
Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland*  170 ;  and  lord  high- 
treasurer,  184. 

Shuldham,  captain,  assists  m  taxing  Uuadaloupe, 

493. 

Sicily.— See  Charles  and  Ferdinand. 

Sidney,  lord  viscount,  his  character,  2.  Appointed 
one  of  the  lords  justices  of  Ireland,  23.  Secretary 
of  state,  25 ;  and  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  504, 
note  H.  Escapes  with  impunity,45.  Created  earl 
of  Rotnney,  504,  note  K. 

Silesia  loan,  payment  of  discontinued,  328.  Or- 
dered to  be  continued  without  farther  interrup- 
tion, ib.     Differences  concerning,  adjusted,  302. 

8ilks,  act  concerning,  810, 300, 431. 

•Silver  coin,  order  concerning,  with  remarks,  4S0. 

Sinclair,  general,  his  expedition  to  Bretagne,  200. 

Sinking  fund  established,  108. 

Sirenne,  French  frigate,  taken,  542. 

Six  Nations,  conferences  with  them  at  Albany,  847. 
They  refuse  to  join  general  Shirley,  357.  Con- 
clude an  alliance  with  the  British  colonies,  400. 
Act  under  the  British  banner,  ib.,  409. 

Skinner,  captain,  bis  bravery  and  death,  580. 

Sloane,  Sir  nana,  his  museum  purchased  by  parlia- 
ment, 332.    Its  contents,  330,  note  0. 

Smith,  Mr.  committed  to  the  Tower,  214. 

„  captain,  sent  to  destroy  two  ships  off  Tou- 
lon, 485.    Like  to  fall  into  a  mistake  at  Quebec, 
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580,  note  3  V. 

Smugglers,  an  act  concerning, 
against,  in  America,  541. 

Society  for  the  encouragement  of  arts,  manufac- 
tures, and  commerce  instituted,  400. 

for  the  encouragement  of  drawing,  sculp- 
ture, dec.  470. 

for  propagating  the  gospel,  projected  by  Dr. 


Bray,  80. 

Soldiers,  bill  for  limiting  their  tune  of  service,  808.. 
Those  in  America  and  Germany  furnished  with' 
jackets,  blankets,  dec.  by  private  contributions, 
502.— See  Mutiny. 

Solell  Royal,  French  man  of  war,  destroyed,  488. 

Solutes,  count,  bis  insolent  expression  concerning 
the  English  soldiery,  37. 

Soltikoff,  count,  defeats  the  Prussians  at  Zullicnau, 
513 ;  and  at  Cunersdorf,  514.  Passes  the  Vistu- 
la, 552. 

•Vomer*.  Sir  John,  appointed  attorney-general,  504, 
note  H.  Lord  keeper,  45.  Created  a  baron  and 
appointed  lord  chancellor,  76,  note  5.  His  cha- 
racter, 78.  Dismissed,  87.  Impeached,  04;  and 
tried,  05.  Appointed  president  of  the  council, 
153.    Discarded,  102. 

Somerset,  duke  of,  appointed  master  of  the  horse, 
180.    Removed  from  his  post,  102. 

,  lord  Noel,  a  remarkable  motion  made  by 

him  in  the  house  of  commons,  207. 
-,  captain,  wounded,  507. 


Sophia,  princess,  her  death,  182. 

Soubise,  prince  de,  sent  with  a  French  army  into 
Germany,  400.  He  takes  possession  of  several 
places  belonging  to  the  king  of  Prussia  for  the 
use  of  the  queen  of  Hungary,  407.  Joins  the 
army  of  the  empire,  410.  Is  defeated  at  Ros- 
bach,  421.  Retreats  to  Halberstadt,  ib.  As- 
sembles a  body  of  troops  at  Hanau,  453.  Pene- 
trates into  Hesse-Cassel,  where  his  ran  is  de- 
feated by  the  militia,  454.  Detaches  a  party 
under  the  duke  de  Broglio,  who  defeats  the 
prince  of  Ysembourg,  ib.  He  takes  possession 
of  Gottingen,  455.  Worsts  general  Oberg  at 
Landwernhagen,  ib.  Takes  possession  of  Franck- 
fort,509. 


Southuk,  (Carnegie)  earl  of,  joins  the  earl  of  lfar, 

102. 
South-Sea  scheme  projected,  207.    Some  account 
of,  200.    Breaks,  ib.    Further  proceedings  rela- 
tive to,  230. 

company  obtains  certain  satisfaction  on 

account  of  the  assientio,  310. 

Spain — See  Ferdinand  and  Charles. 

Spanish  Main,  the  nature  of  its  climate,  208. 

Spanish  Town,  m  Jamaica,  contentions  between, 
and  Kingston,  302. 

Spirituous  liquors,  bills  concerning,  522,  527.— See 
Distillation. 

Spotswood,  governor,  projects  the  Ohio  company, 
337. 

Sprat,  Dr.  (bishop  of  Rochester)  questions  the  le- 
gality of  king  William's  commission  for  reform- 
ing the  church  discipline,  10.  Confined  to  his 
house,  30. 

Spry,  captain,  by  success,  374. 

St.  Germain,  count  de,  sent  under  M.  D'Etrees  in- 
to Germany,  400;  and  with  a  detachment  to  Cre- 
▼eldt.453;  where  he  is  defeated,  ib.  He  is  re- 
pulsed by  the  duke  of  Holstein  near  Ersuorff, 
540.  Skirmishes  between  bis  corps  and  the  al- 
lies, 547.  He  resigns  his  commission  in  disgust, 
ib. 

St.  John,  island  of,  taken,  440. 

St.  Malees,  expedition  against,  437,  488. 

Stafford,  earl  of,  refuses  the  oaths  to  William  and 
Mary.  3. 

Stain  vitle,  M.  de,  worsts  major  Bulow,  at  Munden, 
548 ;  at  Schaken,  550 ;  and  raises  contributions  at 
Halberstadt,  ib. 

Stair  (Dalrymple)  earl  of,  appointed  ambassador 
to  France,  187.  His  character,  101.  Deprived  of 
bis  regiment  of  dragoons,  242.  Petitions  against 
the  election  of  Scottish  peers,  244.  Appointed 
field:  mareschal  and  ambassador  to  Holland, 
908.  Thwarted  at  the  battle  of  Dettingen,  275. 
Made  commander  in  chief  in  Great  Britain,  270. 

Stanhope,  colonel,  surprised  at  Portalegre,  120. 
Takes  Minorca,  152.  Defeats  king  Philip's  caval- 
ry at  Almennara,  161.  Surprised  at  Brihuega,  ib. 
Appointed  secretary  of  state,  180,  and  chancel- 
lor of  the  exchequer,  197.  Ennobled  and  ep- 
5 orated  secretary  of  state,  211,  note  2.  Sent  am- 
assador  to  Spain,  202.  His  death,  210. 
,  earl,  his  motions,  272. 

Stanislaus  elected  king  of  Poland,  120.  Abdicates 
the  throne,  247. 

,  king,  letters  to  him  from  the  kings  of 

Prussia  and  England,  on  bis  offering  the  city  of 
Nancy  for  a  place  of  congress,  545. 

Stanwix,  general,  erects  a  fort  at  the  pass  of  Onei-. 
da,  400,  note  7.  Commands  a  detachment  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lake  Ontario,  407.  Establishes 
the  British  Interest  on  the  Ohio,  538. 

Statute  merchant,  and  statute  staple,  an  account  ef, 
478. 

S towel,  lord,  refuses  the  oaths  to  William  and  Mary, 
3. 

Steel,  captain,  assists  in  taking  Guadeloupe,  405. 

,  Richard,  esq.  expelled  the  house  of  commons 

for  his  writings,  called  The  Englishman  and  The 
Crisis,  181. 

Stephens,  Alexander,  his  great  age.  400,  note  5. 

Stevens,  admiral,  sails  for  the  East  Indies,  400. 
Joins  admiral  Pdbocke,  440.  Is  wounded,  ib. 
Assists  in  the  reduction  of  Pondicherry,  550. 
Part  of  his  squadron  wrecked,  ib.  His  remon- 
strance to  the  Danish  and  Dutch  settlements, 
ib. 

Stim,  Mr.  assassination  by,  535. 

Stock-jobbers,  their  extravagance  and  insolence, 
42. 

Stormont,  (Murray)  viscount  of,  visits  the  king  of 
Prussia  at  Dresden,  380. 

Storr,  captain,  loses  the  calf  of  one  leg  in  an  en- 
gagement with  a  French  ship,  430. 

Strafford,  (Wentworth)  earl  of,  his  papers  seised, 
187,  and  himself  impeached,  100. 

Strange,  lord,  (earl  of  Derby's  son)  bis  character, 
308.  He  opposes  the  extension  of  the  military 
law  to  the  East  India  company's  settlements, 
840. 

Strathallan,  viscount,  joins  the  young  chevalier,  28& 

Striegau,  battle  of,  204. 

Stuart,  general,  embarks  with  admiral  Byng  for 
Minorca,  808. 

,  captain,  his  narrow  escape  from  being  mas- 

I     sacred,  538. 
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tod  bravery,  643. 


Stuart,  Untenant,  ms  —, 

Style  altered,  670,  note  TT. 

Suckling,  captain,  his  bravery,  435. 

sWer-coro  to,  deliberations  concerning,  331.  Acts 
for  enwuraging  the  trade  of,  574,  mote  S  M.  587. 

Sulkowski,  prince,  made  prisoner  by  *  Prussian 
corns,  51JS. 

Sunderland,  earl  of,  excepted  from  the  benefit  of 
king  James's  indemnity,  30,  note  8.    Admitted  m- 

'  to  king  William's  favour,  45.     Appointed  lord 
chamberlain,  78.    Resigns,  78. 

,  earl  of,  sent  as  envoy  to  Vienna,  181. 
Made  secretary  of  state,  144.  Dismissed,  188. 
Altercation  between  him  and  Oxford,  178.  Ap- 
pointed lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  180 ;  secretary 
of  state,  107  ;  and  president  of  the  council,  81 1, 
note  8.  Quits  the  treasury,  810.  His  death,  888, 
note  2,  m 

man  of  war  lost,  558. 


Superbe,  French  man  of  war,  foundered,  487. 

Supplies  granted  by  parliament,  808,  815,  880,  888, 
880,  880,  840,  360,  808,  385,  380, 488,  478,  580. 

Sural,  in  the  East  Indies,  described,  348.  Its  re- 
duction by  captain  Richard  Maittand,  506. 

Sutton,  Sir  Robert,  expelled  the  house  of  commons, 
834. 

Swanten,  commodore,  his  procedmgs  in  die  river  of 
St.  Laurence,  540. 

Swedes,  their  operations,  480. 488,  481, 518, 551, 555, 
506V— See  Frederic  and  Adotphus. 

T. 

Talbot,  Mr.  created  a  lord  and  appointed  a  chan- 
cellor. 840.    His  death,  847. 

,  lord,  his  magnanimous  reply  to  tike  earl  of 

Chohnondely,  208.  He  opposes  the  extension  of 
the  laws  of  treason,  880. 

Tallow,  Irish,  allowed  to  be  imported  into  England, 
475. 

Tavord,  the  marquis  and  marchioness  of,  dec.  ar- 
rested for  a  conspiracy  against  the  king  of  Por- 
tugal, 403.    Their  trial  and  execution,  618. 

Taylor,  captain,  his  brarery  and  success,  548. 

Temeraire,  French  man  of  war,  taken,  486. 

Temple,  (Granville)  earl,  opposes  the  repeal  of  the 
Jews'  act,  840,  and  a  clause  in  the  address,  360. 
Appointed  lord  privy-seal,  807. 

Terpsichore,  French  frigate,  taken,  830. 

Test-act,  attempts  to  abolish.  4. 

Theodore  proclaimed  king  of  Corsica,  876.  Ungen- 
erously treated  in  England,  387. 

Theste,  French  man  of  war,  foundered,  487. 

Thierry,  Joseph,  his  information  concerning  Roche- 
fort,  Ac.  300. 

Thomas,  Dr.  William,  bishop  of  Worcester,  refuses 
the  oaths  to  William  and  Mary,  3. 

Thomond,  (Wyndham  Obrien)  earl  of,  appointed 
treasurer  of  the  household,  307. 

Thompson,  Sir  John,  created  baron  of  Haversham, 
70,  note  8. 

Thornton.  Mr.  his  motion  concerning  tine  militia, 
387.    He  opposes  the  register-bill,  838. 

Thurot.  M.  an  account  of,  487.  Sails  from  Dunkirk, 
ib.  Alarms  the  Scottish  coasts,  and  sails  to  Got- 
tenburgh,  480 ;  and  Bergeu,  580.  Makes  a  descent 
at  Carrickfergus,  ib.  lie  is  slain  and  his  squad- 
ron taken,  m. 

Tieenderoga,  unsuccessful  attempt  against,  440. 
New  expedition  planned  against  it,  408.  With 
animadversions,  407.  It  is  abandoned  by  the 
French,  and  taken  possession  of  by  general  Am- 
herst, ib. 

Tilbury,  man  of  war,  lost,  403. 

TUlicherrw,  in  the  East  Indies,  described,  348. 

TUlotson,Dr.  John,  created  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, 87.    His  death,  54. 

Tinmouth,  (Stuart)  marqius  of,  accompanies  the  Pre- 
tender to  Scotland,  104. 

Tltcomb,  colonel,  killed,  356. 

Tobago,  island,  taken  possession  of  by  the  French ; 
but  who  are  obliged  to  evacuate  it,  811. 

Toleration  act  passed,  4. 

Tollemachet(or  Ptolemache) general, his  brarery  at 
Athlone,  30 ;  at  Aghrim,  31 ;  and  at  Landen,  47. 
Mortally  wounded  in  Camaret  bay,  58. 

Torgau  taken  by  the  Imperialists,  614,  554. 

Torrington,  (Herbert)  earl  of,  makes  a  fruitless  at- 
tempt upon  Cork,  16.  Defeated  by  the  French 
off  Beachy-head,  88.  Sent  prisoner  to  the  Tower, 
lb.    Tried  and  acquitted,  88. 

ToMeb4H,  general,  his  operations,  551*  558. 


Toumshend,  viscount,  rote  against  him,  178-  Ap- 
pointed secretary  of  state,  186.  Roaaovod  from 
his  omce,  107.  Reinstated  in  it,  813.  His  charac- 
ter, 884.    Resigns  the  seals,  880. 

,  commodore,  bis  success,  886. 
-?  honourable  Charles,  appointed  a  lord  of 


the  admiralty,  841.    Presents  a  mffitia-bffl, 
Promotes  another,  887.    Prepares  a  bill  cone 
lug  the  punishment  of  gorernors  of  plantations, 

-,  honourable  George,  he  mores  for  a  mi» 


boa-bill,  387.  His  patriotism,  408.  Hfc 
at  the  attack  of  the  intrenchment  at 
enci,  500.  Forms  a  nun  for  lsnding  the  troops 
near  the  heights  of  Abraham,  501 ;  and  assists  W 
the  execution  of  it,  508.  His  station  at  the 
battle  of  Quebec,  ib. ;  and  gallant  behaviour,  ib. 
The  command  devolves  to  him,  ib.  His  former 
operations  in  completing  the  victory,  ib.  He 
is  thanked  by  the  house  of  commons,  588.  Re- 
turns, to  England,  ib. 

-,  colonel  Roger,  killed  at  Ttcooderoga, 


407. 


Trapaud,  brigadier,  accompanies  general  Hopson 

to  the  West  Indies,  401. 
Traquahr,  (Stuart)  earl  of,  committed  to  the  T« 


Treason. — See  High  treason, 

Trelawney,  captain,  assists  in  taking  Guadahrape, 
403. 

Trentham,  lord,  account  of  bis  election  for  West- 
minster, 317,  388. 

Trevor,  Sir  John,  expelled  the  house  of  commons 
for  corruption,  57. 

Triennial  act  passed,  54.    Repealed,  103. 

Trollop,  major,  blown  up  at  CTuadaloupe,  404. 

Troy,  captain,  bis  brarery,  448. 

TulUbardine  (Murray)  marquis  of,  joins  the  earl  of 
Mar,  108.  Lands  in  Scotland,  805.  Taken  pris- 
oner, and  sent  to  the  Tower,  80S. 

Turkey  trade  laid  open,  330.  French  cloths  pro- 
hibited to  be  imported  within  its  limits,  476, 

Turner,  bishop  of  Ely,  refuses  the  oaths  to  William 
and  Mary,  and  is  suspended,  3,  16.  Absconds, 
and  is  deprived  of  his  bishopric,  87. 

,  Sir  Edward,  proceedings  relating  to  Ms 

election  for  Oxfordshire,  340. 

Turnpikes,  riots  on  account  ef,  314. 

Tuscaroras,  Indians,  treaty  between  the  British 
colonies  and  them,  406. 

Tutetos,  their  treaty  with  the  British  colonies,  488. 

Iwtedale,  marquis  of,  heads  the  country  party, 
113. 

Twightwees,  Indians,  some  account  of,  337.  They 
decline  a  treaty  with  the  British  colonies,  408. 

Tprawley,  lord,  supersedes  general  Fowke  m  the 
command  at  Gibraltar,  368. 

TyrconneL  (Talbot)  earl  of,  bis  proceedings  in 
farour  of  James  II,  0.  James  creates  him  a  duke, 
ib. 

Tyrone,  earl  of,  taken,  in  Cork,  84. 

Tyrrel,  captain,  his  proceedings  at  Tobago,  111. 
Gallant  exploit  of,  448. 

U. 

Unamies,  their  treaty  with  the   British  colonies, 

400. 
Union,  proceedings  relative  to  the  treaty  of,  189, 

135,  140, 148, 143.    Motion  to  dissolve  it,  178. 
Universities  of  England  oppose  alterations  in  the 

church  discipline,  10. 
Utrecht,  treaty  of,  177. 
Uvedale,  captain,  assists  in  taking  Guadeloupe* 

405 ;  and  in  defeating  the  French,  548. 

t 

V. 

Faleur,  French  frigate,  taken,  543. 

Fandeput,  Sir  George,  account  of  his  eompetitiov. 

for  Westminster,  317,  338 
Vaudreuil,  marquis  de,  his  surrender  of  Montreal 

541. 
,  M.  de,  arrests   the  young;  chevalier, 

818. 
Ventilators  set  up  on  prisons,  318, 
Vernon,    Mr.   appointed  secretary  of 

Screened  by  the  house  of  commons,  04. 
,  admiral,  sent  to  the  West  Indies,  858. 

character,  ib.    Takes  Porto-Bello,  850.    Sails  to 

Carthagena,  803.  His  operations  there,  ib.   Snls 


state,   78. 
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to  Cuba,  263.   Hi*  farther  operations  in  the  West 
ladies,  173.    Commands  in  the  channel,  499. 
Victor  Amadous,  kins  of  Sardinia,  resigns  his  throne 
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to  hie  eon,  229. 


la  imprisoned 
238. 


by  him  for  in- 


triguing to  regain  it. 

Title  or  Fille,  general  de,  throws  a  reinforcement 
into  Olmutz,  455.  Commands  a  corps  of  Austri- 
an* in  Silesia,  438.  Undertakes  the  siege  of  Cosel, 
ib. ;  which'  he  is  forced  to  abandon,  499.  Re-en- 
ters Silesia,  013. 

Viller,  M.  de,  his  operations  in  America,  347. 

fir  gin  sloop  retaken  from  the  French.  042. 

Virginia  described,  846.  Disputes  between  the 
gorernor  and  people,  S47. 

Vixagapatam.  in  the  East  Indies,  described,  343. 
Taken  by  the  French,  409. 

Volunteers,  bounties  given  to,  481. 

W. 

Waddlngton,  Mr.  Robert,  sent  to  observe  the  tran- 
sit of  Venus,  943. 

Wade,  captain,  shot,  109. 

Wager,  Sir  Charles,  his  operations  in  the  West 
Indies,  152.  Sent  to  the  Baltic,  220,  and  to  Gfi> 
ralter,  222. 

Waldeck,  prince  of,  defeats  the  French  at  Wal- 
court,  15.    Routed  and  killed  at  Fleurus,  24. 

Waldegrave,  general  John,  appointed  with  others 
-to  inquire  into  the  miscarriage  against  Rochefort. 
398.    His  bravery  at  M inden,  981,  note  8  X ;  and 
at  Warbonrg,  585.  note  4  K. 

Walker,  captain  Hovenden,  rarages  Gaadaloupe, 
117. 

,  Rer.  Mr.  George,  his  bravery  at  London- 
derry, 10.  Embarks  for  England,  11.  Killed  at 
the  Boyne,  22. 

,  captain,  appointed  engineer  in  the  expe- 
dition against  Senegal,  444. 
— — ,  captain  George,  his  melancholy  case,  478. 

Wall,  Don  Ricardo,  some  account  of  his  transac- 
tions in  England,  319.  His  ministry  in  Spain, 
348.    He  throws  the  British  interest,  357. 

H'alpole,  Horatio,  esq.  his  character,  227. 

,  Sir  Robert,  appointed  secretary  at  war, 
149.  Dismissed,  102.  Made  paymaster  to  the 
army,  and  to  Chelsea-hospital,  180.  His  conduct 
in  parliament,  191,  Sec.  Resigns,  197.  Projects  a 
scheme  for  lessening  the  interest  of  the  national 
debt,  198,  209.  Appointed  paymaster  of  the 
forces,  210,  and  first  commissioner  of  the  treasury, 
ib.  Made  a  knight  of  the  garter,  223,  note  7.  His 
character,  224.  Proposes  the  excise  scheme,  288. 
His  motives  for  avoiding  a  war,  252.  Motion  for 
removing  him  from  his  majesty's  councils  and 
presence  for  ever,  201.  His  power  decreases, 
267.  Created  earl  of  Orford,  lb.  Inquiry  into 
his  coo' vet,  268.    His  death,  291,  note  8. 

Walton,  captain,  destroys  four  Spanish  ships  of 
war;  and  his  laconic  account  of  that  exploit,  203, 
211,  note  3. 

Wampum  of  the  American  Indians  described,  496. 

Wappingers,  their  treaty  with  the  British  colonies, 
.496. 

War  in  general,  reflections  on,  489. 440. 

Warren,  commodore,  assists  in  the  reduction  of 
Cape  Breton,  266.  He  and  admiral  Anson  defeat 
a  French  squadron,  800. 

Warrington,  earl  of,  dismissed  from  his  office,  19. 
Espouses  the  princess  Anne's  interest,  42. 

Warwick,  captain,  assists  colonel  Clivo  in  beating 
the  nabob  of  Bengal,  403. 

Warwickshire,  riots  in,  884. 

Washington,  colonel,  his  transactions  in  America, 
888  847. 

Watson,  admiral,  arrives  in  the  East  Indies,  849. 
His  proceedings  there,  876,  403,  404;  and  death, 
lb. 

— — — — ,  colonel,  complimented  by.  prince  Ferdi- 
nand for  his  behaviour  at  Minden,  681,  note  3  X. 

Watts,  Mr.  concerts  the  plan  for  deposing  the  na- 
bob of  Bengal,  404. 

Weavers,  laws  relating  to  their  wages,  888,  672, 
note  8  F. 

Webb,  general,  defeats  a  large  body  of  French  at 
Wynendale,  151.  Dismissed  from  the  service, 
191. 

.  general,  his  operations  in  America,  878, 402. 

Weights  and  measures,  inquiries  about,  484,  480, 

Wenman,  lord  viscount,  proceedings  concerning 
his  •lection  for  Oxfordshire,  849. 


Wentworth,  general,  succeeds  to  the  chief  com- 
mand of  the  forces  in  the  West  Indies,  263.  His 
proceedings  at  Carthageua,  264.  Further  account 
of  his  operations  in  the  West  Indies,  272. 

West,  admiral,  his  character,  366.  His  behaviour 
in  the  action  with  M.  de  la  Galissonniere,  867. 
Superseded,  ib.,  but  graciously  received,  368.  Ap- 
pointed a  lord  of  the  admiralty,  897.  Sent  with  a 
squadron  to  the  westward,  400. 

West  indies,  and  the  Leeward-Islands,  transactions 
in,  439,  448, 484,  491,  541. 

Westmeath,  earl  of,  warrant  for  apprehending  him, 

Xmw'uim 

Westminster,  account  of  a  remarkable  election  at, 
817, 322.  Bill  for  widening  some  of  its  streets, 
886.  Its  bridge  described,  895,  note  4.  BUI  for 
supplying  it  with  fish,  483,  525. 

Westmoreland,  (Fane)  earl  of,  fa*«^n^Hl  chancellor 
of  the  university  of  Oxford,  483. 

Whale-Jlsherjf,  act  for  encouraging,  309. 

Wharton,  lord,  created  an  earl,  142.  Appointed 
lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  158.  Surrenders  his 
commission,  162.    Lord  privy-seal,  186.    Opposes 

'  the  South-sea  act,  207. 

Wheeler,  Sir  Francis,  his  expedition  to  the  West 
Indies,  48.    Drowned,  52. 

Wheels  of  heavy  carriages,  an  act  for  regulating*, 
836,  note  5. 

White,  bishop  of  Peterborough,  refuses  the  oaths 
to  William  and  Mary,  and  is  suspended,  4,  16. 
Deprived  of  his  bishopries  28.  89,  note  3. 

Whitmore,  general,  assists  In  the  reduction  of  Lou- 
isbourg,  445, 446. 

Viddrfngton,  lord,  impeached  and  convicted,  194. 
Freed  by  an  act  of  grace,  199. 

William  III.  state  of  the  nation  immediately  after 
his  accession,  1.  His  efforts  in  favour  of  the  dis- 
senters, 8.  He  takes  umbrage  at  the  Whigs,  6. 
Declares  war  against  France,  6.  The  Scots  dis- 
satisfied with  his  conduct,  8.  He  becomes  unpo- 
pular, 15.  Grants  a  commission  for  reforming 
the  church  discipline,  16.  Threatens  to  leave  the 
government,  18.  Countenances  the  purchasing 
of  votes,  19.  Persons  excepted  in  his  Indemnity, 
564,  note  G.  Gains  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  21. 
Conspiracy  against  him,  27.  The  nation  discon- 
tented with  htm,  82.  He  signs  a  warrant  for  the 
massacre  of  Glenooe,  34.  Defeated  at  Steenkixk, 
87.  Conspiracy  against  him,  ib.  Sources  of 
the  discontents  against  him,  41.  He  refuses  his 
assent  to  the  triennial  bill,  45.  Defeated  at  Lan- 
den,  46.  Refuses  his  assent  to  a  bill  as  to  free 
proceedings  in  parliament,  50.  Affects  populari- 
ty, 62.  Conspiracy  against  him,  69.  Refuses  his 
assent  to  another  bill  for  the  better  regulating 
elections  for  members  of  parliament,  565,  note 
O.  Negotiates  with  France  at  Ryswick,  73,  75, 
dec.  Negotiates  the  first  partition  treaty,  81. 
Obliged  to  send  away  his  Dutch  guards,  82. 
Prohibits  all  correspondence  with  the  Scottish 
settlement  at  Darien,84.  Negotiates  the  second 
treaty  of  partition,  87.  Obliged  to  acknowledge 
me  king  of  Spain,  98.  Orders  bis  ambassadors  to 
leave  France,  98.  His  last  speech  to  parliament, 
ib.  Falls  from  his  horse,  100.  His  death  and 
character,  101. 

Williams,  Sir  Charles  Hanbory,  the  Marina's  an- 
swer to  him,  408. 

■ — ,  colonel,  detached  with  a  party  and  kil- 
led, 856. 

Wilson,  captain,  insulted  by  the  Dutch,  608;  for 
which  he  takes  vengeance,  ib. 

,  captain,  complimented  by  prince  Ferdinand 
for  his  behaviour  at  Minden.  581,  note  8  X. 

Winchelsea,  (Finch)  earl  of,  his  remarks  on  the  bin 
for  the  herring  fishery,  316. 

Winchester  ^murquie  of,  excepted  from  king  James's 
pardon,  89,  note  8. 

Windows,  additional  tax  on,  429. 

Winterfield,  general,  killed  at  GoerHts,  420. 

Wintoun,  (Seton)  earl  of,  joins  the  rebels,  192.  Im- 
peached, 194 ;  and  condemned,  195. 

Wirtemberg,  Charles  Eugene,  duke  of,  his  opera- 
tions, 406,  417, 612. 

Wolfe,  general,  his  brarery  at  Louisbourg,  446. 
Vested  with  the  command  against  Quebec.  496. 
His  manifesto  on  the  isle  of  Orleans,  499.    Takes 

i»ossession  of  Point  Levi,  ib.  Encamps  by  the 
alls  of  the  river  Montmorenci.  500.  Sails  up  the 
river  St  Laurence,  ib.  He  calls  a  council  of  war, 
ib.  Lands  at  the  Heights  of  Abraham,  501.  Fain 
at  the  battle  of  Quebec,  602, 604,  note  10.     Rulo- 
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giums  on  him,  502.  A  monument  to  his  memory 
addressed  for  by  the  house  of  commons,  903. 

ITolfenbuttU.—See  Brunswick. 

Wood,  William,  clamour  in  Ireland  on  account  of 
bis  coinage,  217. 

Wool,  and  woollen  yarn,  allowed  to  be  imported, 
into  England  from  Ireland,  337,  336,  note  3. 

Worge,  colonel,  commands  the  forces  sent  against 
Goree,  447.    Left  governor  of  Senegal,  ib. 

Wright,  Nathan,  Esq.  appointed  lord  Chancellor,  87. 

,  Portunatus,  his  gallantry  and  death,  370. 

Wuneh,  general,  retakes  LeipsJc  and  wonts  gen- 
eral Haddick  at  Corbits,  514. 

Wyndhant,  Sir  William,  is  reprimanded  by  the  com- 
mons, 188.  His  speech  against  septennial  parlia- 
ments, 242. 

Wynne,  Sir  Watkin  Wiffiams,  his  character,  233. 

X. 

Xaveriu*,  prince  of  Saxony,  sent  with  a  reinforce* 
meat  to  the  prince  de  Soobiae,  435.  He  pene- 
trates into  the  Hessian  and  Haooreriaa  territo- 
ries, 648. 

Y. 

Yarmouth,  earl  of,  refuses  to  take  the  oaths  to  king 

William  and  Queen  Mary,  3. 
Yonge,  Sir  William,  some  account  of,  333. 


York,  Edward,  duke  of,  embarks  as  arolunteer  with 
lord  Howe,  438»  Tides  conferred  on.  mm,  430, 
note  3. 

Yorke,  general  Sir  Joseph,  makes  a  requisition  to 
the  States-general  of  0000  troops,  363.  Presents 
a  memorial  to  the  Dutch  concerning  Ostend  and 
Nieuport,  494.  Has  conferences  with  the  states 
relative  to  the  seising  of  the  Dutch  ships,  441, 
484,  403.  Presents  a  memorial  concerning  the 
contraband  trade  carried  on  by  their  merchants 
in  favour  of  France,  817 ;  and  concerning  the  hos- 
tilities committed  by  the  Dutch  in  the  river  of 
Bengal,  545. 

,  Mr.  supports  the  bill  for  extending  the 


tiny-act  to  the  East- India  company's 

340. 

Yorkshire,  riots  in,  333. 
Young,  Robert,  his  plot,  41. 
Ysemoourg,  prince  of,  defeated  by  the  duke  de 

Broglio  at  sangershausen,  454.  Killed  at  Bergen, 

510. 

Z. 

Zell,  proceedings  of  the  duke  de  Richelieu  there, 

498.— See  Hanover. 
Zittau  destroyed  by  the  Austrian*,  417. 
Zuylesteln,  M.  appointed  master  of  the  robe  to 

king  William,  2. 
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